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NOTE. 

Belieying  the  greatest  demand  for  the  Tariff  Hearijags  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  H.  R.  7456  will  be  o^y  for  those 
schedules  containing  the  particular  items  in  which  each  individual 
is  interested,  the  preliminary  prints  have  been  revised  and  indexed 
and  printed  by  scnedules. 

The  hearings  are  paged  consecutively  and  comprise  the  following 
separate  documents: 

Ainerican  Valuation. 
Dyes  Embazgo. 

Schedule   1. — Ch^nicalfi,  Oils,  and  Paints. 
Schedule   2. — ^Earths,  Earthenware,  and  Glassware. 
Schedule   3. — Metals  and  Manufactures  of. 
Schedule   4. — ^Wood  and  Manufactures  of . 
Schedule   5. — Sucar,  Molasses,  and  Manufactures  of. 
Schedule   6. — ^Tooacco  and  Manufactures  of. 
Schedule   7. — ^Agricultural  Products  and  Provisions!  ___r.._^ 
Schedule   8.— Spirits,  Wines,  and  Other  Beverages/^°™^^°^^- 
Schedule    9. — Cotton  Matnu&ctures.  • 

Schedule  10. — Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute,  and  Manufactures  of. 
Schedule  11. — ^Wool  and  Manufactiures  of. 
Schedule  12. — Silk  and  Silk  Goods. 
Schedule  13. — ^Papers  and  Books. 
Schedule  14. — Sundries. 
Schedule  15. — Free  list. 

Special  ^nd  Administrative  Provisions,  and  Api)endix  containing  briefs  re- 
^^ved  too  late  for  printing  in  the  volume  containing  the  hearings  upon  the 
various  schedules. 

Leighton  C.  Taylor,  Glerlc. 

in 


Schedule  1. 
CHEMICALS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 


:CAIS  IN  OENEBAL. 


STATEMENT  OF  HENBY  HOWABD,  BEPBESENTING  MANTTEAGTXJB- 
IN6  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES;  CHAIB- 
MAN  GBASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  in  Cleveland  ? 

Mr.  HowABD.  Y^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Formerly  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  concern  do  you  represent  personally? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  represent  the  Grasselli  Chemical  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  line  of  products  do  they  make  specially? 

Mr.  Howard.  Heavy  chemicals,  intermediates,  and  dyes. 

Senator  Reed.  I  did  not  understand  the  answer. 

Mr.  Howard.  Heav^  chemicals,  intermediates,  and  dyes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  state  your 
views  concerning  this  schedule  in  the  bill  that  comes  over  to  the 
Senate  from  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  you  of  the  tremendous 
importance  that  a  highly  developed  chemical  industry  bears  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Its  relative  development  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  index  of  the  progress  of  civilization  in  a  country.  Its  high  devel- 
opment is  always  accompanied  by  a  utilization  of  waste  products  and 
building  up  and  creation  of  new  products  and  new  industries  that  in 
many  cases  never  existed  before,  all  of  which  in  the  aggregate  adds 
enormously  to  the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  happiness  oi  the  people. 
But  we  must  not  forget  tnat  development  of  this  sort  is  predicated 
on  continued  systematic  research  carried  out  at  great  expense  by  the 
most  highly  trained  experts  obtainable,  and  this  sort  of  work  is 
only  possible  when  the  industry  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  because 
it  generally  requires  a  number  of  years  before  any  adequate  cash 
return  is  realized  on  the  large  sums  spent  on  chemical  research  and 
development  work. 

The  importance  of  a  large,  well-developed  industry  in  acids,  alkalis, 
and  coal-tar  dyes  in  any  preparedness  program  is  so  familiar  to-day 
at  the  end  of  the  war  that  reiteration  would  be  unnecessary. 

In  this  brief  we  shall  deal  only  with  the  features  of  the  tariff 
which  have  general  application  to  all  our  members. 

This  brief  will  be  followed  by  briefs  of  our  members  dealing  with 
the  products  and  the  paragraphs  in  Schedule  1 — Chemicals,  oils,  and 
paints,  in  which  they  are  directly  interested. 
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We  wish  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of 
a  proper  differential  between  the  rates  on  raw  materials  and  the  rates 
on  products  made  therefrom ;  in  some  instances  this  has  apparently 
been  overlooked  in  H.  R.  7456.  If  we  might  suggest,  this  could  be 
referred  to  your  committee's  chemical  expert. 

When  our  members  filed  their  briefs  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  January  6, 1921,  they  asked  for  the  lowest  rates  which 
they  felt  would  prove  adequate.  Subsequent  events  have  proved, 
however^  that  in  a  number  of  instances  they  were  entirely  too  low. 

Specino  instances  supported  by  facts  and  figures  will  be  furnished 
you  by  some  of  our  members. 

Without  entering  into  arguments  regarding  protection  for  the 
coal-tar  chemical  and  dye  industries — our  newest  American  chemi- 
cal development — we  urge  the  fostering  of  their  growth  through 
proper  control  of  foreign  competition,  as  well  as  by  tariff  legisla- 
tion. 

First.  The  rates  must  be  suifioient  to  protect  American  labor— 
this  is  fundamental,  and  is  especially  urgent  at  the  present  time,  be- 
cause we  are  not  only  confronted  with  the  problems  of  protection 
for  new  industries,  developed  as  a  result  of  the  war,  but  also  with  the 
task  of  adequately  protecting  our  highly  paid  American  labor  in 
established  industries  from  ruinous  competition  with  cheap  European 
labor  resulting  from  the  combination  of  the  vast  armies  of  unem- 
ployed European  labor  and  the  badly  depreciated  European  cur- 
rency. 

The  problem  in  its  present  form  is  really  not  alone  one  of  depre- 
ciated foreign  currency  or  of  low  foreign  exchange — ^but  low  wages. 

I  am  going  to  quote  a  prediction  we  made  in  our  brief  to  the  miys 
and  Means  Committee  on  January  6  last,  which  has  already  come 
true: 

German  currency  and  German  exchange  are  at  about  one-eighteenth  their  old 
par  value.  If  German  Wages  were  now  eighteen  times  as  high  in  paper  marks  as 
they  were  before  the  war  in  gold  marks,  the  low  exchange  rate  and  depreciated 
currency  would  present  little  concern  for  us.  But  German  wages  have  risen  on 
the  average  only  seven  or  eight  fold  in  their  currency,  according  to  information 
sent  the  last  of  November,  1920,  to  the  national  industrial  conference  board  by 
its  investigator  in  Germany,  and  so  on,  when  the  barriers  shall  be  down  again 
and  trade  resumed ;  if  Germany  can  send  her  goods  to  America  at  the  old  prices 
in  dollars  and  get  eighteen  times  as  much  for  them  in  paper  marks  as  formerly, 
and  produce  these  goods  by  paying  only  seven  to  eight  times  as  much  in  wages, 
it  is  manifest  that  what  was  already  cheap  German  labor  before  the  war  has' 
become,  roughly,  twice  as  cheap  now. 

That  the  foregoing  prediction  has  been  literally  fulfilled  is  evi- 
denced by  our  idle  workmen,  factories  shut  down,  and  German  goods 
offered  everywhere  for  sale. 

Tariff  rates  should  not  be  placed  so  high  that  they  will  prohibit 
importation.  The  tariff  should  act  in  general  both  as  an  adequate 
protection  to  American  labor  and  industry  and  as  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Government.  There  are,  of  course,  important  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  as,  for  instance,  when  public  policy  demands  the  upbuilding 
of  an  infant  industry  such  as  the  dye  industry,  the  reasons  for  which 
are  too  well  known  to  you  to  need  repetition. 

We  do  not  believe  there  can  be  any  intelligent  rates  unless  they 
are  based  on  American  valuation.    For  reasons,  see  our  brief  and 
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testimony  on  this  subject  given  you  at  the  hearing  on  July  27, 1921, 
on  American  valuation. 

If,  however,  American  valuation  is  not.  adopted,  it  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  obvious  that  all  the  ad  valorem  rates  in  House  bill  7456 
are  entirely  inadequate. 

The  importance  of  medicinal  and  miscellaneous  technical  chemi- 
cals is  strongly  emphasized  as  being  a  very  important  branch  of 
the  chemical  mdustry,  viewed  from  the  stanapoint  of  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation. 

This  industry  embodies  a  large,  varied,  and  continuous  production 
of  every  and  all  kinds  of  memcinal  supplies.  The  industry  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  health  of  the  Nation  at  all  times;  there  must 
be  a  complete  and  comprehensive  supply  at  aU  times  of  the  normal 
medicinal  requirements,  and  particularly  in  time  of  epidemic,  plague, 
and  catastrophe,  such  as  the  cou^try  witnessed  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  plain  that  the  maintenance  of  this  industry  should  be  fostered 
to  the  utmost  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 

The  industry  is  of  great  necessity  to  the  country  in  time  of  emer- 
gency, and  we  urge  that  due  consideration  be  accorded  to  its  needs.    . 

We  believe  that  wherever  it  is  possible  specific  rates  should  be 
used  in  place  of  ad  valorem,  thereby  greatly  simplifying  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act.  It  is  important,  however,  in  many  cases  to  pro- 
vide two  or  more  specific  rates  to  cover  different  qualities;  for  in- 
stance, paragraph  73  of  the  1909  act  provided:  Sulphide  of  soda, 
containing  not  more  than  35  per  cent  of  sulphide  of  soda,  three- 
eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound ;  sulphide  of  soda  concentrated,  or  con- 
taming  more  than  35  per  cent  of  sulphide  of  soda,  three-fourths  of 
1  cent  per  pound.  In  the  act  of  1913  this  dual  classification  was 
abandoned  and  a  flat  rate  of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  substi- 
tuted, with  the  result  that  only  the  concentrated  product,  1  pound 
of  which  was  equal  to  2  pounds  of  the  crystals,  was  imported  at  a 
rate  designed  for  the  crystal  or  unconcentrated  variety.  This  con- 
crete instance  is  given  as  being  typical  of  a  great  many  and  shows 
the  advisability  of  providing  two  or  more  specific  rates  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  possible  to  substitute  a  more  concentrated  or  more  valuable 

(product  for  the  one  in  common  use  at  the  time  the  tariff  is  written. 
Vithout  passing  on  the  adequacy  of  the  rate  named,  we  note  with 
approval  that  this  condition  as  to  sulphide  of  soda  has  been  corrected 
in  H.  R.  7456,  and  we  strongly  urge  that  this  principle  be  followed 
in  every  case  where  it  is  possible.  In  some  cases  better  results  are 
obtained  by  the  combination  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates. 

Since  our  brief  of  January  6,  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  was  drawn  up,  the  conditions  predicted  at  that  time  have 
actually  come  to  pass.  The  depreciated  f orei^  currency  and  the  low 
labor  scales  abroad,  and  the  ratio  that  obtains  between  them  have 
worked  the  unavoidable  result.  To-day  scores  of  chemical  products 
are  being  imported  at  prices  which  make  American  competition  im- 
possible. Production  here  has  consequently  been  curtailed  or  en- 
tird^  suspended. 

We  would  emphasize,  too,  that  we  are  only  at  the  inception  of  this 
import  movement  of  chemicals.  Conditions  abroad,  particularly  in 
Germany,  have  retarded  the  inevitable  struggle  for  chemical  su- 
premacy, but  we  may  expect  from  now  on  a  continuous  and  sys- 
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tematic  attack  on  the  American  chemical  market.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  situation  is  worse  than  our  fears  antici- 
pated in  January  last,  and  we  pray  your  committee  to  save  the 
American  chemical  inaustry  from  a  threatened  disaster  which  can 
not  now  be  measured. 

If  there  are  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  on 
the  first  witness. 

Senator  Keed.  I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions,  if  the  chairman 
does  not. 

The  Chaibmak.  No ;  I  have  none,  Senator  Beed. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  the  chemical  industry  drawn  together  in  any 
one  association? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  are  two  associations  at  the  present  time — the 
Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States,  which 
represents  prmiarily  heavy  chemicals  and  medicinal  technical 
chemicals,  and  the  American  Dyes  Institute,  which  has  specialized 
particularly  on  the  dyes  end. 

Senator  Keed.  What  is  the  second  one? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  American  Dyes  Institute,  which  is  concerned 
solely  with  the  dyes  and  intermediates  from  which  they  are  made. 

Senator  Eeed.  I  notice  from  this  that  the  officers  of  the  Manufac- 
turing Chemists'  Association  are  printed,  but  I  see  that  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Beese,  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  is  the  president. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Senator  Eeed.  And  the  other  officials  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  call 
attention  to,  except  in  a  few  instances.  I  notice  the  Armour  Fertil- 
izer Works,  Chicago;  they  are  a  member  also? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  are  members. 

Senator  Reed.  They  make  chemicals? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  make  some  chemicals,  yes ;  a  limited  line. 

Senator  Reed.  Chemicals  such  as  the  du  Pont  Co.  make? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  du  Pont  Co.  make  in  one  of  their  plants  a 

feneral  line  of  heavy  chemicals,  acids,  and  salts,  such  as  aluiiis,  etc. 
'hose  are  the  things  that  bring  them  into  our  association. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  that  a  byproduct  which  results  from  the  proc- 
esses of  the  manufacture  of  powder? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Why  is  it,  then?  How  do  they  happen  to  be  in 
the  chemical  business? 

Mr.  Howard.  Because  one  of  their  plants  is  in  the  business  of 
producing  heavy  chemicals. 

Senator  Reed.  But  it  produces  them  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  explosives,  merely,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  No  ;  in  that  plant  that  I  am  speaking  of — that  is  a 
plant  which  is  in  the  general  business  of  manufacturing  heavy  chem- 
icals such  as  alum,  ^lauber  salt,  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric  acids. 

Senator  Reed.  Those  acids  are  used  in  the  production  of  explo- 
sives, are  they  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes ;  but  from  that  particular  plant  I  do  not  think 
they  use  any.  I  think  in  most  cases  their  acids  are  produced  in 
plants  adjoining  their  explosives  plants. 

Senator  Reed.  You  do  not  think  that  the  du  Pont  people  could 
get  along  at  all  without  an  increase  in  this  tariff? 

Mr.  lE)WARD.  Which  things  are  you  speaking  of? 
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^  Senator  Eeed.  Well,  this  du  Pont  Chemical  Co. — this  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co. — ^you  do  not  think  they  could  struggle  along  with- 
out any  additional  tariff? 

Mr.  HowABD.  I  think  they  could  struggle  along  by  turning  their 
business  into  an  importing  business  in^ad  of  a  manufacturing 
business. 

iSenator  Keed.  You  do  not  think  they  could  continue  to  manu- 
facture? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  in  a  great  number  of  instances. 

Senator  Heed.  But  do  you  really  know  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  been  in  the  chemical  manufacturing  business 
myself  all  my  life. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  know  what  their  profits  were  last  year? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  expressed  some  qualified  opinion  that  they  can 
not  get  along.  Do  you  know  whether  they  made  very  enormous 
profits  last  year? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know  what  their  profits  were  last  year,  and 
I  did  not  express  an  unqualified  opinion. 

Senator  Keed.  Do  you  know  what  the  profits  last  year  of  the 
Semet-Solvay  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  were,  of- which  Mr.  H.  H.  S. 
Handy  is  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  your  association? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  profits  of  any  of  those 
companies  on  the  list. 

Senator  Reed.  You  do  not  know?  You  can  not  state,  then,  but 
that  some  of  these  companies  on  the  list  made  enormous  profits  last 
year? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  probable  that  nearly  every  industry  in  this 
country  made  good  profits  last  year  before  the  Grerman  competition 
came  into  effect. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  for  1920  or  1919,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Keed.  I  mean  last  year;  the  year  of  1920.  We  are  now 
in  1921. 

Now,  do  you  know  anything  *  about  the  profits  of  any  of  these 
companies  during  the  year  1921,  as  far  as  it  has  gone? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  know  that  in  a  great  many  of  the  companies  the 
profits  have  been  so  low  that  they  have  had  to  pass  dividends  and 
reduce  dividends  this  year. 

Senator  Reed.  Tell  us  the  names  of  those  companies.  You  say 
there  are  a  great  many  of  them.  You  have  got  your  brief  before  you. 
Tell  me  the  names  of  the  companies  whose  profits  have  been  small, 
if  you  know  the  ones  that  have  made  small  profits.  Why  did  they 
not  make  large  profits  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  could  not  give  you  the  specific  instances  of  those 
who  pa^ed  the  dividends. 

Senator  Reed.  No.  You  can  not  be  absolutely  sure  any  of  them 
hare  passed  dividends  who  are  named  on  this  list  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  could  make  some  inquiries  and  bring  the  informa- 
tion back  to  you. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  asking  about  what  you  know. 

Mr.  Howasd.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  If  you  have  to  make  the  inquiries,  then,  of  course, 
those  iaqoiries  could  not  be  the  basis  of  testimony  you  have  already 
given? 
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Mr.  Howard.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  compasics 
are  passing  dividends  to-day. 

Senator  Eeed.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anyone  who  was  not  in  the 
chemical  industries  who  passed  dividends  in  the  last  six  months? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  just  said  that  was  all  along  the  line. 

Senator  Eeed.  In  everything? 

Mr.  Howard.- In  everything. 

Senator  Eeed.  Have  you  heard  about  the  farmers  being  compelled 
to  sell  their  stuff  at  a  loss — some  vague  and  indefinite  rumors 
maybe?  If  not,  I  refer  you  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  fo: 
that  information. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Senator  Eeed.  Have  you  heard  about  the  wages  going  down,  moT 
ing  picture  shows  having  to  close  up,  theaters  running  at  losses? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Senator  Eeed.  These  concerns  that  are  purely  domestic  having  t 
cut  their  profits  and  sometimes  run  at  loss^« 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  a  natural  result  of  men  being  thrown  out  d 
employment. 

Senator  Eeed.  That  is  the  natural  result  of  war,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  conditions  resulting  froi 
war. 

Senator  Eeed.  Yes.  It  is  true  in  every  country  in  the  world,  is  i 
not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  think  it  is  true  in  Germany  to-day,  froi 
my  latest  information. 

Senator  Eeed.  You  do  not  ?  , 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Eeed.  That  is  the  first  good  news  I  have  heard  f  roi 
Germany  in  a  long  time.  You  think  every  German  is  employe 
now? 

Mr.  Howard.  Pretty  much. 

Senator  Eeed.  At  what  kind  of  wages? 

Mr.  Howard.  At  wages  that  in  his  country  gives  him  fairly  decei 
living  conditions. 

Senator  Eeed.  Do  they?  Then  this  money  that  he  gets  eight  tinn 
as  much  of  in  volume  as  he  used  to  get  does  purchase  for  hi 
in  his  own  country  enough  to  put  him  in  a  good  condition  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Moderately  comfortable  condition. 

Senator  Eeed.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  money — no  matt 
what  its  value  may  be  when  transmuted  into  gold — does  have  a  bett 
purchasing  value  than  one-eighteenth  than  when  it  is  used  by  tl 
German  workmen ;  that  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  '  Decidedly  better ;  yes. 

Senator  Eeed.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  German  workmi 
is  getting,  when  we  get  down  to  the  practical  end  of  it,  more  th« 
one-eighteenth  of  his  former  wages,  measured  in  the  purchasii; 
power  of  those  wages? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  should  say  so.  That  is  the  disauieting  thing  abol 
the  whole  situation,  that  tne  Germans  were  able  to  go  ahead  at 
manufacture  and  undersell  everybody  else  all  over  the  world. 

Senator  Eeed.  We  have  had  that  German  scare  now  for  about  si 
years,  and  I  am  getting  so  I  am  not  impressed  by  it. 
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Mr.  Howard.  It  has  only  materialized  in  the  last  six  months 
actually  here. 

Senator  Heed.  Is  the  German  workman-  as  well  off  to-da^  as  he 
was  before  the  war  in  the  matter  of  wages,  counting  it  now  m  what 
the  wa^  will  get  him? 

Mr.  HowABD.  I  really  do  not  know  enough  about  the  details  to 
answer  that  question. 

Senator  Seed.  You  have  been  testifying  to  this  committee  in  re- 
fraril  to  conditions  of  German  labor.  Now,  do  you  know  about  it, 
ordovounot! 

Mr.llowARD.  I  know  what  I  have  said. 

Senator  Beed.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  this  money  which 
you  have  already  stated  has  a  purchasing  power  in  Germany  very 
much  greater  than  one-eighteenth  of  its  face  value,  when  turned 
over  to  the  Grerman  workman  leaves  him  in  as  good  condition  as  he 
was  before  the  war?    Answer  that. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  perhaps  if  you  would  let  me  tell  you  of  some 
information 

Senator  Beed  (interposing).  I  wish  you  would  just  answer  that 
question,  if  you  can? 

(Thereupon,  at  the  request  of  Senator  Beed,  the  stenographer 
read  the  pending  question.) 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  not  received  enough  detailed  information  to 
sav  whether  it  leaves  him  in  as  good,  better,  or  a  worse  condition. 

Senator  Beed.  What  has  been  the  importation  of  chemicals  from 
^Tennany;  what  were  they  last  month,  that  is,  during  the  month  of 
June? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  carry  statistics  in  my  head ;  I  would  have 
to  look  that  up. 

Senator  Beed.  You  could  not,  then,  answer  with  reference  to  any 
'f^Mhs  or  any  particular  years? 

Mr.  Howard.  Absolutely  not. 

^  nator  Beed.  Have  you  the  figures  available  where  you  can  get 

ib«n! 

^Mr.  Howard.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Government  figures  are  avail- 
*  ^>  I  have  no  doubt  Senator  Smoot  could  produce  those  figures, 
wJdyounot? 

^nator  Smoot.  Yes;  any  member  of  the  committee  could  get  them. 

•"^nator  Beed.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  importations  are 
LT^ter  now  on  the  average  than  they  were  before  the  war  ? 
^  Mr.  Howard.  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  make  any  statements  of 
^•itt  sort  without  looking  it  up. 

,  ^nator  Beed.  You  have  just  told  the  committee  that  this  great 
influx  of  German  dyes  has  driven  the  American  workman  out  of 
^ciplovment,  and  now  you  tell  us  you  do  not  know  what  the  importa- 
V'^^  are,  and  you  do  not  know  whether  they  are  greater  or  less  than 
^^•^  were  before  the  war? 

Hr.  Howard.  I  would  not  want  to  make  a  statement  of  that  sort 
'•Wiout  consulting  with  the  facts. 

>nator  Smoot.  We  made  very  few  dyes  before  the  war.  Senator. 

^ator  Beed.  Very  well.  Kfow  many  men  are  engaged  now  in 
^^m^  dyes  in  the  Tfnited  States? 
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Mr.  Howard.  I  really  could  not  tell  you  on  that  subject,  and  ] 
would  also  like  to  remind  you 

Senator  Reed  (interposing).  You  are  engaged  in  manufacturinj 
chemicals  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  also  like  to  remind  you  that  we  are  no 
taking  up  the  question  of  dyes  in  our  brief. 

Senator  Reed.  Dyes  are  made  from  chemicals,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  the  business  c 
making  chemicals? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  those  are  figures  which  I  would  have  to  as 
you  to  go  to  the  same  source  to  find  out. 

Senator  Reed.  You  do  not  know  how  many  men  are  engaged  i 
that  business  ?  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  men  have  been  turned  o\ 
of  employment,  if  you  can  not  tell  me  how  many  men  were  in  tl 
business  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  many,  but  in  a  general  w$ 
I  can  tell  you  the  percentage  that  I  think  is  pretty  constant — aboi 
50  per  cent.  The  chemical  business  as  a  whole  is  running  a  litt 
better  than  the  iron  and  steel  business.  The  iron  and  steel  busine 
is  down  to  around  25  per  cent.  I  think  the  chemical  business 
around  40  or  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  importations  \ 
iron  and  steel  into  this  country?  Has  that  been  sufficient  to  drii 
this  75  per  cent  of  men  out  of  employment  ?  i 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have,  as  I  told  you  before,  no  detailed  knowledj 
of  statistics.  I  never  make  it  a  point  of  carrying  statistics  in  n 
head. 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  unpleasant  questions,  and 
am  not  going  to  ask  it  in  an  unpleasant  way,  but  getting  right  do^ 
to  brass  tacks,  the  chemical  industry  has  suffered  a  depression  al 
you  assume  that  that  depression  comes  from  an  influx  of  Germi 
chemicals,  without  being  able  to  tell  us  that  any  more  Gerinan  chen 
cals  have  come  in ;  and  you  tell  us  that  the  steel  industry  has  suffer 
much  more,  and  you  do  not  know  how  much  more  steel  has  come  i 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  general  business  depression  in  t 
Qnited  States,  and  you  assume,  as  to  the  business  in  which  you  ii 
interested,  that  that  is  caused  by  an  influx  of  German  chemicals  iii 
you  do  not  know  how  much  that  influx  has  been,  and  hence  you 
not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  know  that.  I  have  no  question  but  that  i 
starting  up  of  the  industries  in  Germany  and  in  Europe — not  men 
our  enemies  over  there,  but  the  Allies  also — is  having  a  natural  eff^ 
Part  of  it  is  due  to  the  decrease  in  our  own  exports. 

Senator  Reed.  Of  course,  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  decrease  in  ^ 
exports.    A  very  large  part  of  it,  too,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  a  very  large  part;  I  do  not  know  how  largi 
part. 

Senator  Reed.  Oh,  yes;  our  exports  have  fallen  off  from  abt: 
seven  billion  to  about  tnree  or  four  billion,  and  that  produces  a  flrr^ 
result  in  the  amount  of  employment  in  this  country,  does  it  not  f 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 
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Senator  Seed.  The  first  point  that  you  make  in  this  brief  as  to 
why  you  ought  to  have  a  higher  tariff  than  has  been  mentioned 
^et  is  wages.     You  want  to  protect  the  American  laborer? 
Mr.  HowAM).  Exactly. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  really  the  thing  that  is  nearest  to  your  heart, 
B  it  not;  the  labor? 

Mr.  Howakd.  I  would  say  that,  in  a  general  way,  it  was,  because 
lie  amount  of  wages  that  the  laborer  gets  represents  his  purchasing 
)ower,  and  taking  it  by  and  large  through  the  whole  country  there 
iS  nothing  that  affects  prosperity  as  much  as  having  industry  in 
ihape  to  pay  good  wages  to  everybody. 

Senator  Reed.  You  are  interested  in  good  wages  because  good 
RTages  will  bring  business  prosperity  all  the  time.  Do  you  tnink 
Jiere  is  made  or  raised  in  the  United  States  anything  that  can  com- 
pete abroad? 

Mr.  HowAKD.  With  the  poor  wages  over  there?     No. 

Senator  Reed.  No  ;  just  competes  abroad.  You  have  got  to  make 
something.  Now,  do  you  think  there  is  anything  that  is  made  or 
raised  in  the  United  States  than  can  compete  abroad? 

Mr.  Howakd.  Cotton. 

Senator  Reed.  The  cotton  man  had  to  pay  increased  wages,  did 
be  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  can  not  raise  cotton  that  equals  ours  abroad ; 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  but  the  cotton  man  raising  his  cotton  had  to 
pav  high  wages,  did  he  not? 

Sf r.  HowABD.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  now  he  has  got  to  sell  that  cotton  on  the  broken 
market  of  Europe,  and  cotton  has  gone  down  from  28  or  30  cents  to 
8  or  9  cents? 

Mr.  HowABD.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  raise  American  cotton 
and  pay  American  wages  and  sell  it  abroad? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  we  are  doing  it. 

Senator  Reed.  We  are  doing  it ;  of  course,  we  are  selling  it.  We 
are  selling  it  at  these  greatly  reduced  prices.  Have  you  reduced 
your  chemicals  in  proportion  to  the  price  cotton  has  gone  down,  800 
per  cent  or  such  a  matter? 

Mr.  Howard.  We  never  put  the  price  up  to  anything  like  the  point 
cotton  went  up. 

Senator  Reed.  Oh,  let  us  see.  You  did  put  your  prioes  up  just  as 
other  things  went  up  in  this  country,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  TaKe  sulphuric  acid,  which  was  selling  in  a  whole- 
sale way  before  the  war  at  about  $17  a  ton,  66  acid. 

Senator  Reed.  What  did  you  sell  it  to  the  Government  for  during 
the  war? 

Mr.  Howard.  From  25  to  28. 

Senator  Reed.  And  the  Government  regulated  it,  too,  somewhat, 
did  they  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  Twenty-five  to  28  was  the  price  during  the  war. 

Senator  Dillikgham.  Let  the  witness  complete  his  statement.  I 
was  interested  in  what  he  was  going  to  say  about  sulphuric  acid  as 
an  illustration. 
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Mr.  HowABD.  At  no  time,  as  far  as  I  remember- 


Senator  Keed  (interposing).  Is  that  the  only  thing  ^ou  can  thinkj 
of ,  sulphuric  acid?     What  about  the  rest  of  the  chemicals? 

Mr.  Howard.  Sulphuric  acid  was  perhaps  the  most  important  and 
the  largest  in  tonnage  of  all  the  chemicals  used ;  it  was  the  basis  for 
the  manufacture  of  explosives. 

Senator  Beed.  Can  you  think  of  something  else  than  sulphuric 
acid? 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  submit  that  the  witness  should  be  allowed 
to  answer  a  question  and  to  continue  his  statement. 

Senator  Eeed.  Just  as  soon  as  the  witness  has  answered — ^I  intend 
to  let  him  answer — ^I  had  asked  the  witness  a  specific  question,  and 
he  had  answered  it,  and  I  was  proceeding.  But  I  have  no  objection 
to  his  going  on. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  ought  to  be  permitted,  I  think,  to 
proceed. 

Senator  Beed.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  witness  will  answer  a  question. 
I  thought  he  had  answered  my  question,  and  I  was  asking  another. 
But  I  am  perfectly  willing  he  should  continue  his  answer. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  price  is  approximately  as  low  now  as  it  was 
before  the  war.  I 

Senator  Beed.  How  much  is  it  to-day?  I 

Mr.  Howard.  I  should  have  to  ask  one  of  the  men  in  the  selling 
department  of  some  company  to  answer  that.  j 

Senator  Beed.  How  much  was  the  tariff  on  it  before  the  war  ?     ! 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  it  was  on  the  free  list.  i 

Senator  Beed.  What  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  it  is  on  the  free  list.  I 

Senator  Beed.  What  other  chemical,  now,  went  up? 

Mr.  Howard.  Nitric  acid. 

Senator  Beed.  All  right.  What  was  nitric  acid  selling  for  durinjt 
the  war? 

Mr.  Howard.  Dr.  Beese.  can  you  give  those  figures? 

Dr.  Beese.  Nitric  acid  price  is  anected  by  the  cost  of  nitrate  of 
soda. 

Senator  Beed.  What  was  it  selling  for,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Howard.  If  you  will  put  down  those  questions,  I  would  h^ 
very  glad  to  look  up  the  data  and  give  you  the  answers,  but  I  couM 
not  answer  them  offhand,  because  I  am  not  in  the  selling  end  of  th(^ 
business. 

Senator  Beed.  I  suppose  the  chemical  business — ^usin^  that  broad 
term  and  process  covers  an  infinite  variety  of  articles,  out  suppose 
that  you  take 

Mr.  Howard  (interposing).  I  can  say  this  in  reference  to  the 
heavy  chemical  business:  During  the  war  I  think  it  probably  in- 
creased its  prices  less  than  any  other  business,  almost,  in  the  country. 
I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

Senator  Beed.  What  do  you  include  in  the  heavy  chemical  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Howard.  Such  as  sulphuric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  nitric  aci<L 
soda  salts,  alkalis,  soda  ash,  caustic  soda,  bisulphite  of  soda,  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda ;  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Beed.  Will  you  just  take  what  you  term,  not  only  in  your 
answer,  but  in  the  other  items  that  may  occur  to  you  of  the  heavy 
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hemicals,  and  give  me  the  prices  before  the  war  ?   Give  me  the  apex  of 
lie  prices  during  the  war,  and  give  us  the  present  prices ;  and  while 
ou  are  at  that,  give  us  in  each  instance  in  this  table  the  importa- 
ions  before  the  war,  the  importations  during  the  war,  and  the  im-   • 
ortations  that  are  coming  in  the  last  two  or  three  months. 

Mr.  HowABD.  I  should  oe  very  glad  to  put  that  in  the  record, 
liat  is  what  you  mean? 

Senator  Beed.  Yes.  But  I  would  like  to  have  it  here  before  you 
^ve  the  room  finaUy.    You  can  get  it  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow, 

am  sure.    They  are  not  hard  to  get. 

Mr.  Howard,  l  was  planning  to  return  to  Cleveland  to-night, 
roidd  it  not  be  satisfactory  if  I  send  it? 

Senator  Kked.  I  will  not  ask  it  to-day.    I  want  to  follow  this  line 

was  on  a  few  moments  ago,  whether  there  is  anything  in  this  coun- 
ry  that  does  not  have  to  compete  with  foreign  wages.  When  wheat 
s  raised  on  the  American  farm,  it  is  raisea  at  the  prices  paid  for 
ibor,  which  is  higher  than  the  price  paid  for  labor  in  Europe,  is 
;  not! 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes.  Whether  the  price  per  bushel  is  higher  or 
ot.  I  am  not  a  farmer  and  could  not  answer.  But  I  have  always 
nderstood  that  we  had  more  labor-saving  appliances  than  is  gen- 
rally  the  case  abroad. 

Senator  Reed.  Speaking  of  labor-saving  appliances,  they  have  got 
ume  labor-saving  apphances  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
fou  employ  labor-saving  devices  in  all  manufacturing  processes, 
lo  voa  not? 

^  Mr.  Howard.  Certainly,  but  you  asked  me  how  it  compared  with 
'Europe  i 

Senator  Heed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  difference  in  cost  of 
abor  is  not  more  than  offset  by  the  conditions  of  agriculture  in  this 
x»untry  as  compared  with  Europe. 

Senator  Bjeed.  We  will  come  back  to  that  in  a  short  time.  Let  us 
ake  one  thing  at  a  time.  You  spoke  about  labor-saving  devices  on 
ha'  fanns.    Do  they  have  farm  machinery  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  understand  they  do,  but  I  question  whether  to  any 
nch  ext^t  as  we  have  it  here. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  have  labor-saving  devices  in  your  f ac- 
ohfs,  all  of  them  the  very  latest,  do  you  not? 

Mr  Howard.  Oh,  more  or  less;  it  varies  from  factory  to  factory. 

Senator  Keed.  Do  you  have  some  of  them  that  are  not  up  to  date? 

Mr.  Howard.  No  doubt. 

Senator  Reed.  You  want  protection  on  iiiefficient  machinery? 

Mr.  Howard.  No. 

Senator  ibexD.  You  spoke  about  the  more  fertile  soil  of  America. 
^>f  course,  we  know  all  about  that  in  a  general  way,  but  as  a  matter 
1  -  fan  tfaerv  raise  a  good  deal  more  wheat  per  acre  in  the  wheat-raising 
a^ncts  of  Europe  than  they  do  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Howard.  1  think  I  have  seen  such  statistics,  by  the  use  of  very 
itrz>  quantities  of  fertilizers. 
Vnator  Reed.  Yes;  of  course.    So  you  think  that  when  you  come 

•  ^n  to  the  farmer,  he  does  not  need  any  protection  because  he  has 
^  many  natural  advantages,  and  the  manufacturing  business  does 

•  •  ^iiTc  any  in  this  country? 
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Mr.  HowABD.  I  have  never  said  any  such  thing.  I  believe  that  in- 
dustry in  this  country  needs  protection,  and  I  have  not  stood  in  am 
position,  and  never  would,  that  my  business  is  the  only  one  that  neecb 
protection. 

Senator  Eeed.  When  you  say  "  industry,"  do  you  not  include  farm 
inff? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  include  farming. 

Senator  Reed.  We  can  not  compete  with  Europe  in  farming,  then 
without  protection  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  say  if  it  needs  it,  it  ought  t 
have  it. 

Senator  Beed.  If  we  can  not  compete  in  manufacturing  becaus 
of  the  wages  in  each  instance,  how  are  we  going  to  make  anytbinj 
to  sell  abroad  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  By  getting  things  on  a  Quantity  production,  and  b 
efficient  methods,  reducing  cost.  I  would  point  to  the  Ford  auU 
mobile  as  an  instance.  i 

Senator  Reed.  If  we  get  things  on  a  quantity  production  an 
introduce  efficiencv,  then  we  can  compete?  ! 

Mr.  Howard.  Oertainly,  in  some  cases  we  can  compete.  I 

Senator  Reed.  We  can  sell  abroad.  Do  you  want  a  tariff  on  tho^ 
things  on  which  we  can  compete  abroad?  i 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  tariff,  as  a  general  thini 
yes. 

Senator  Reed.  On  those  things  that  we  are  going  to  sell  abroaj 
do  you  want  a  tariff  on  them?  ! 

Mr.  Howard.  I  should  want  to  see  each  particular  question  tak^ 
up  on  its  merits.  I  would  not  want  to  make  any  blanket  statemej 
on  that. 

Senator  Reed.  Then,  assuming  that  we  can  manufacture  and  s< 
abroad  or  produce  and  sell  abroad,  do  you  want  a  tariff  on  tho 
articles  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Why,  if  we  are  producing — if  our  production  co 
is  cheaper  here  than  it  is  abroad,  I  would  not  think  a  tariff  meal 
anything. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  not  asking  that.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  ta] 
the  position  that  there  should  be  a  tariff  upon  those  articles  whii 
we  can  produce  and  sell  abroad? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes ;  in  that  case  I  should  have  a  revenue  tariff. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  us  leave  the  question  of  revenue  out.  Do  yi 
want  a  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Howard.  No  ;  not  in  such  a  case. 

Senator  Reed.  Then,  if  there  are  articles  that  we  do  produce  a^ 
do  sell  abroad,  they  do  not  need  any  protection  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  should  not  be  wilhng  to  make  that  as  a  blanl^ 
statement.    I  say  each  question  must  be  discussed  on  its  merits. 

Senator  Reed.  You  are  so  much  of  a  protectionist  that  you  n 
not  willing  to  say  that  if  we  can  make  a  thing  in  the  United  Stat 
and  sell  it  abroad  in  competition  with  the  world,  that  that  arti^ 
still  should  not  have  protection? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  not  want  to  make  a  statement  of  that  kii 
without  knowing  what  the  facts  were. 

Senator  Reed.  I  have  assumed  the  facts. 
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Mr.  HowABD.  Well,  there  might  be  soipe  other  facts  that  you  have 
lot  mentioned. 

Senator  Beed.  What  about  the  other  facts? 

ifr.  HowABD.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Reed.  I  will  not  pursue  that  further.  Do  you  believe 
t^hat  an  article  that  can  be  sold  abroad  in  competition  with  the  world 
needs  protection  in  America  against  foreign  products? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  can  imagine  that  there  would  be  cases  where  it 
would  need  it. 

Senator  Beed.  Why? 

Mr.  Howard.  To  prevent  dumping  over  here. 

Senator  Beed.  That  is  the  only  thing  you  can  think  of  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  To  prevent  metnods  of  unfair  competition. 

Senator  Beed.  But  if  unfair  competition  could  be  employed  in  our 
markets,  it  could  be  employed  against  us  abroad  at  the  same  time, 
could  it  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  could,  but  might  not  be. 

Senator  Beed.  You  really  want  it  so  that  the  American  manufac- 
turer can  sell  in  America  on  a  high  level  and  then  dump  his  surplus 
in  Europe? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  that  is  probably  a  desirable  thing  to  have. 

Senator  Beed.  Undoubtedly.    I  thought  so. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  I  think  it  is  the  way  it  is  generally  tried  to  carry 
it  out  abroad,  also. 

Senator  Beed.  That  is  to  say,  the  American  people  must  have  a 
tax  levied  upon  everything  that  we  consume  in  order  that  the  manu- 
facturer can  sell  to  them  at  a  high  price  and  sell  abroad  at  a  low 
price. 

Mr.  Howard.  These  conditions  carried  out  to  a  reasonable  extent 
make  for  the  prosperity  of  the-  American  people  by  enabling  us  to 
pav  high  wages. 

Senator  Beed.  And,  carried  out  to  a  reasonable  extent,  you  mean 
carried  out  far  enough  so  that  the  American  manufacturer  makes  a 
good,  fat  profit  here 

Mr.  Howard.  Makes  a  fair  profit.  Internal  competition  will  pre- 
vent his  making  too  big  a  profit. 

Senator  Beed.  Internal  competition.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  an- 
other question.    I  have  pursued  that  as  far  as  I  want  to. 

What  are  the  wages  that  you  pay  in  these  chemical  industries? 
First,  isyour  labor  organized  in  the  chemical  industries? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Senator  Beed.  Then  you  pay  your  labor  just  what  you  have  to  pay 
it«doyounot? 

Mr.  Howard.  We  pay  it  the  market  price. 

Senator  Beed.  The  market  price  is  nxed  by  the  general  wage  level 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  might  point  out 

Senator  Beed.  If  you  get  a  higher  tariff  on  these  higher  articles, 
of  course  you  expect  to  raise  your  wages  above  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Howard.  We  would  always  pay  the  market  price,  but  if  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  increases  tne  demand  for  labor  will  in- 
crease; and  the  natural  result  is  that  we  have  to  pay  higher  wages. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  when  you  ask  about  the  rate  of 
wages  in  the  chemical  industry,  it  is  perhaps  a  little  different  from 
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the  general  run  of  industries.  We  have  two  classes  of  labor,  one 
which  is  very  highly  skilled,  highly  trained,  and  highly  paid^  men 
with  technical  training,  and  the  other  part  oi  the  wo]%  is  to  quite  an 
extent  carried  out  by  ordinary  common  labor. 

Senator  Beed.  What  do  you  pay  your  common  labor? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  varies.    It  is  from  40  to  50  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  women  do  you  employ — what  propor- 
tion of  women  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  In  our  plant  we  do  not  employ  any,  outside  of  the 
offices. 

Senator  Eeed.  But  in  the  business  generally? 

Mr.  Howard.  A  very  small  number  of  women.  It  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  a  business  that  is  particularly  suitable  for  women. 

Senator  Beed.  How  about  boys? 

Mr.  Howard.  A  very  small  number  of  boys. 

Senator  Beed.  What  proportion  of  your  labor  is  highly  skilled 
and  technical? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  will  vary  tremendously  between  different  types 
of  chemical  industry. 

Senator  Beed.  What  would  you  say  it  is,  on  an  average,  applied 
to  the  whole  chemical  industry? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Senator  Beed.  Let  us  take  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  you  seem 
to  be  familiar.  What  is  the  proportion  of  those  employed  in  pro- 
ducing sulphuric  acid  to  the  highly  skilled  people  and  who  re- 
ceive high  salaries? 

Mr.  Howard.  There,  again,  it  would  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
plant,  but  in  a  moderate-sized  plant  or  a  small  plant  the  proportion 
would  be 

Senator  Beed.  Take  the  average  plant.  We  are  trying  to  get  at 
averages. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  witness  answer  the  question. 

Senator  Beed.  He  goes  down  to  a  small-sized  plant  and  differen- 
tiates between  that  and  a  big  one.  I  am  asking  him  to  take  the 
average,  in  order  to  get  through. 

Mr.  Howard.  Oh,  perhaps  15  per  cent  or  so  might  be  highlv 
skilled.  If  you  went  into  the  dollars  paid  it  would  probably  be  if*'- 
per  cent  or  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Beed.  I  am  speaking  of  individuals  now.  What  do 
those  highly  skilled  people  get,  on  the  average — the  16  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  l5)WARD.  Perhaps  $2,500  to  $4,000  a  year. 

Senator  Beed.  That  is  your  best  estimate? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Senator  Beed.  What  would  be  the  average?  You  say  $2,500  u* 
$4,000.  That  is  a  wide  gap.  What  would  that  average--$3,000  a 
year,  or  will  they  average  $2,500  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  would  only  be  a  guess  on  my  part. 

Senator  Beed.  Can  you  not  give  us  some  dennite  figures? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  while 
we  chemical  manufacturers  like  each  other  personally,  we  are  very 
secretive  about  our  own  business  and  conditions. 

Senator  Beed.  How  large  a  plant  do  you  run? 

Mr.  Howard.  We  have  several  very  large  plants. 
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Senator  Eeed.  Where  are  they  located? 

Mr.  HowABD.  One  in  Chicago,  one  in  Cleveland,  one  in  New  Jer- 
sey, one  in  Binnin^bam,  and  (unecant  smaller  plants. 

Senator  Beed.  What  is  your  concern? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co. 
•Senator  Beed.  That  one  corporation  owns  all  these  plants? 

Mr.  HowABD.  Yes. 

Senator  Beed.  What  is  its  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Howard.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  could  not  answer  that  right 
off  the  bat. 

Senator  Beed.  Could  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Alvord,  do  you  remember  what  that  is? 

Mr.  Alvord.  $50,000,000,  and  1  think  about  $36,000,000  issued. 

Senator  Beed.  What  is  your  relationship  to  the  company? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  in  charge  of  research  and  development  work^ 

Senator  Beed.  You  are  not  an  officer  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Beed.  You  are  one  of  the  experts  i 

jiT  xxowARD.  Y^es. 

Senator  Beed.  $35,000,000,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Senator  Beed.  Please  give  me  the  name  of  the  company  again. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co. 

Senator  Beed.  How  many  plants  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Sixteen  or  seventeen,  all  told.  Many  of  those  are 
small  plants. 

Senator  Beed.  What  was  its  output  last  year,  the  aggregate? 

Mr.  Howard.  You  can  put  that  on  the  record  for  me  to  answer 
with  other  questions. 

Senator  Beed.  Can  this  gentleman  to  whom  you  spoke  tell  us  what 
the  output  was  in  dollars? 

Mr.  Alvord.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Beed.  (Jan  you  come  within  $10,000,000  of  it? 

Mr.  Alvord.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Beed.  $20,000,000  of  it? 

Mr.  Alvord.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Beed.  Can  you,  Mr.  Howard,  come  within  $50,000,000 
of  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  not  be  willing  to  give  those  figures  without 
getting  them. 

Senator  Beed.  What  was  its  profit  in  1920? 

Mr.  Howard.  Eight  per  cent  was  its  dividend. 

Senator  Beed.  How  much  was  carried  into  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  I  could  not  answer  without  looking  up  the 
records. 

Senator  Beed.  How  do  you  know  that  you  are  in  such  a  desperate 
condition  if  you  do  not  know  the  amount  of  capital  stock  within 
$oO.OOO,000?    You  do  not  know  what  your  plants  are 

Mr.  Howard.  I  told  you  what  the  capital  stock  was.  It  was  about 
$35,000,000. 

Senator  Beed.  I  mean  the  sales.  You  did  not  know  when  you 
^rted  to  answer. 

Wd  you  build  any  additional  plants  last  year  or  make  any  invest- 
ments! 
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Mr.  Howard.  No  ;  not  to  any  great  extent.  ' 

Senator  Reed.  What  do  you  make  at  these  places? 

Mr.  Howard.  Sulphuric  acid,  gU  the  mineral  acids,  and  heavy 
chemicals  generally. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  ship  anything  abroad? 

Mr.  Howard.  A  small  amount— we  were — but  at  the  present  timi 
that  business  is  dead. 

Senator  Reed.  Almost  all  business  is  dead  going  abroad,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  were  you  sending  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  will  have  to  get  those  figures  for  you  if  you  want 
them. 

Senator  Reed.  I  do.    You  do  not  know  what  your  profits  were? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  told  you  they  were  8  per  cent — the  dividends. 

Senator  Reed.  You  did  not  say  profits ;  you  said  dividends.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  a  dividend  and  a  profit  some- 
times. Do  you  know  anything  more  about  the  other  concerns  engaged 
in  the  chemical  business,  as  to  their  profits,  than  you  do  about  your 
own? 

Mr.  Howard.  No  ;  I  do  not  carry  those  figures  in  my  head. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  of  these  highly  skiUed  people  who  get 
from  $2,500  to  $4,000  a  year  and  who  constitute  15  per  cent  of  your 
employees  are  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  will  get  you  those  figures. 

Senator  Reed.  Can  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  say  that  in  our  organization  there  were 
probably  several  hundred. 

Senator  Reed.  That  get  the  large  salaries? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  employees  have  you,  all  together? 

Mr.  Howard.  Several  thousand. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  thousand? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand. 

Senator  Reed.  Can  you  come  within  a  thousand  or  two  of  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  would  only  be  a  guess. 

Senator  Reed.  You  do  not  want  to  guess,  and  I  do  not  want  you 
to  guess  either,  because  we  do  too  much  guessing  nowadays. 

Will  you  get  me  the  pay  roll  of  your  institution  ?  I  would  like  to 
see  what  the  wages  are  that  are  paid. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  a  question  that  would  have  to  be  put  up  to 
the  officers  of  our  company.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  mean  the  individuals,  but  will  you  give 
me  the  number  of  men  employed  ?  Will  you  classify  them^  showing 
those  that  are  highly  skilled  and  then  those  that  are  not  skilled,  and 
give  me  the  average  wages  of  the  highly  skilled  and  then  give  me 
the  average  wages  of  the  unskilled  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  could  be  done  quite  easily. 

Senator  Reed.  W^ill  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  will^  with  the  approval  of  our  officers. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  doubt  that  your  company,  that  comes  here 
asking  protection  for  its  product^  will  refuse  to  furnish  the  United 
States  Senate  with  that  information? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  question  but 
what  we  can  send  them  to  you,  but  I  can  not  promise  you. 
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Senator  Reed.  Can  you  not  send  us  a  statement  of  the  wages  so 
that  we  will  know  how  much  we  may  need  to  raise  them  ?  Other- 
wise we  could  not  tell  how  much  we  ought  to  boost  those  wages. 
I  shall  thank  you  to  bring  us  that.  I  would  like  to  have  you  bring 
us  a  statement  of  your  gross  profits  and  your  net  profits  and  the 
amount  paid  in  dividends,  the  amount  carried  into  surplus,  and  to 
answer  the  question  whether  you  paid  any  excess-profits  tax  last 
year—that  is,  during  1920  for  1919 — and  if  so,  the  amoimt,  in  order 
that  we  may  determine  whether  or  not  you  really  need  this  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  HowABD.  What  bearing  would  that  have  on  it? 

Senator  Beed.  A  great  deal.  If  you  have  been  making  an  enor- 
mous profit,  it  might  take  something  out  of  your  profit  to  take  care 
of  the  poor  laboring  men,  and  if  you  have  been  running  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  possibly  you  could  not  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Howard.  There  are  a  good  many  companies  that  made  enor- 
mous profits  during  the  war  that  have  already  become  bankrupt 
ami  have  no  chance  to  pay  wages. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  true.  A  great  many  individuals  went  bank- 
rupt, too. 

Mr.  HowABD.  And  if  the  Government  does  not  grant  some  measure 
of  protection,  a  great  many  of  the  other  more  prosperous  companies 
will  become  bankrupt  and  be  unable  to  employ  labor. 

Senator  Heed.  Of  course  that  is  your  conclusion.  But  you  do  not 
know  the  number  of  your  employees  and  do  not  know  your  own 
profits,  and  you  do  not  know  anjrthing  more  about  any  other  con- 
cerns than  you  do  about  your  own,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  What  proportion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  made  by  your  concern,  these  16  different 
plants? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  a  detail  statistical  question  that  I  could  not 

wswer. 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  state  it  within  a  few  dollars  or 
>  few  tons.   Is  it  one-half,  one-third,  or  80  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Oh,  I  should  assume  perhaps  15  per  cent. 

*^nator  Reed.  What  other  concerns  in  the  United  States  are  en- 
?>^  in  making  sulphuric  acid  and  these  other  chemicals  that  you 
'"^ke.  speaking  broadly,  now  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  During  the  war  we  had  an  association  of  sulphuric- 
»" id  manufacturers.    There, were  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 

N»nator  Reed.  How  many  of  them?  How  many  are  in  your  class? 
^^ there  anybody  in  your  class? 

Mr.  Howard.  'We  are  not  the  largest. 

'^^nator  Reed.  Who  is  the  largest  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  General  Chemical  Co.,  I  would  imagine,  is  the 
♦rsppst  single  producer. 

^nator  Keed.  Where  is  it  located  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Its  headquarters  are  in  New  York.  Its  plants  are 
"•i  ottered  over  the  country. 

*^iuitor  Reed.  How  many  plants? 
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Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know.    They  are  in  a  good  many  of  the 
places  where  we  have  our  plants,  and  in  direct  competition  with  ns. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  it  represented  here? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  have  not  seen  anybody  here 
from  it. 

Senator  Reed.  Of  course,  you  do  not  know  what  its  profits  have 
been? 

Mr.  HowABD.  No.  Its  statement  is  easily  available  to  you.  It  has 
been  filed  in  New  York. 

Senator  Reed.  Can  you  give  me  the  output  in  pounds  or  tons  that 
your  concern  has  produced  m  the  year  1920  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  without  lookmg  it  up. 

Senator  Reed.  Can  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  How  do  you  sell  sulphuric  acid — ^by  the  ton  or  by 
the  pound? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  prices  are  made  in  both  ways,  either  by  the  hun- 
dred pounds  or  by  the  ton. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  it  worth  a  ton? 

Mr.  Howard.  $18  to  $20. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  it  made  of? 

Mr.  HowABD.  It  is  made  from  sulphur. 

Senator  Reed.  Where  do  you  get  the  sulphur? 

Mr.  Howard.  Louisiana. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  mine  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  Buy  it. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  buy  it  from  somebody  that  does  mine  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir ;  and  then  it  is  also  made  from  iron  pyrites. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  labor  goes  into  a  ton  of  sulphur? 

Mr.  Howard.  As  made  in  Louisiana  ? 

Senator  Reed.  As  made  in  your  plants.  I  mean  a  ton  of  sulphuric 
acid.    I  said  sulphur.    I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Howard.  1  do  not  think  that  I  would  be  justified,  without  con- 
sulting with  the  officials  of  the  company,  in  giving  you  figures  that, 
if  you  take  them  one  by  one,  would  finally  give  you  our  exact  cost 
of  production. 

Senator  Reed.  I  did  not  ask  the  cost  of  production.  I  am  asking 
the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  one  factor;  and  then  your  next  question 
would  be,  How  much  sulphur  would  go  in? 

Senator  Reed.  I  might  ask  that  question  and  I  might  not  You 
must  not  undertake  to  anticipate  my  mental  processes. 

Mr.  Howard.  If  you  would  mind  not  pressing  that  question 

Senator  Reed.  Can  you  tell  me  what  you  pay  for  raw  sulphur  per 
ton? 

Mr.  Howard.  Raw  sulphur  is  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2- 
a  ton. 

Senator  Reed.  $22? 

Mr.  Howard.  $20  or  $22  a  ton,  delivered — $24  in  some  places. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  us  say  $22,  to  make  it  easy.  How  much  of  that 
sulphur  goes  into  a  ton  of  sulphuric  acid  which  only  costs  $17  a  ton  t 

Mr.  EfowARD.  We  make  about,  roughly  speaking,  3  tons  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  66  degrees. 
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Senator  Reed.  So  your  sulphur  cost,  in  a  ton  of  sulphuric  acid,  if 
you  take  the  $24  basis,  would  be  $8.  What  else  do  you  put  in  to  make 
a  ton  of  this  sulphuric  acid? 

Mr.  HowABD.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  used. 

Senator  Keed.  How  much  does  that  cost? 

Mr.  Howard.  Steam  is  used;  coal,  fuel,  and  steam. 

Senator  Keed.  I  am  talking  about  chemicals,  now. 

Mr.  HowABD.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  imported,  you  understand,  from 
Chile. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  do  you  have  to  put  into  a  ton  of  svl- 
phuric  acid  of  that  material? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  have  been  such  fluctuations  that  I  really  do 
not  know  what  the  present  price  of  nitrate  of  soda  is. 

Senator  Reed.  Can  you  not  approximate  it  for  1920?  Well,  no; 
state  it  now,  because  we  are  figurinjg  on  the  basis  of  now. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  will  not  vouch  ror  the  accuracy  of  these  figures, 
you  know. 

Senator  Reed.  Give  me  your  best  estimate. 

Mr.  Howard.  Roughly,  perhaps  two  or  three  dollars. 

Senator  Reed.  Would  you  say  $2.50  is  a  fair  figure? 

Mr.  Howard.  Put  it  down  as  $2.50. 

Senator  Reed.  The  raw  materials,  then,  that  ^o  into  a  ton  of  sul- 

?huric  acid  will  cost  you  about  $10.50.  That  is  the  raw  material, 
ou  have  named  them  all,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  I  have  not  named  them  all.  Steam  is  a  raw 
material.    It  is  not  used  for  power,  it  is  used  in  the  process. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  does  that  cost  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Oh,  that  might  be  one  dollar  or  so^  perhaps. 

Senator  Reed.  What  other  costs  go  into  it  outside  of  your  over- 
head? 

Mr.  Howard.  In  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  the  wear  and 
tear  is  so  heavy  on  the  lead  apparatus  used  that  it  has  to  be  figured 
as  a  very  large  item. 

Senator  Reed.  Will  you  give  me  the  labor  cost  in  a  ton  of  sulphuric 
add?  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  If  you  can  not  give  it  to  us  now, 
will  you  figure  it  and  bring  it  to  us  this  afternoon?  I  would  like  to 
have  it  before  you  finally  leave  the  stand.  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
you  and  keep  you  here,  because  you  are  a  busy  man. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  What  salaries  do  the  oncers  of  this  corporation  get? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Reed.  Can  you  not  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  does  know  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Reed.  What  salary  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  prefer  not  to  say.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
proper  question. 

Senator  Reed.  Oh,  yes.  We  are  figuring  on  labor.  We  want  to 
know  how  much  protection  you  need.  It  is  not  asked  in  any  spirit  of 
desiring  to  go  into  your  jpersonal  affairs. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  going  into  my  personal  affairs,  and  I  decline  to 
answer. 
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The  Chairmak.  The  auestion  is  proper  enough,  and  it  is  & 
proper  for  the  witness  to  aecline  to  answer. 

Senator  Reed.  On  any  legal  ground  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  on  the  matter  of  his  private  affairs. 

Senator  Reed.  Very  well.    Is  your  salary  any  more  a  private  aff 
than  the  wages  of  the  men  who  work  in  tnis  factory? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  to  me. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  get  as  much  as  $50,000  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  not  going  to  answer  a  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  game. 

•Senator  Reed.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  salary  of  t 
oflScers  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  HoAVARD.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  can  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  I  want  to  deal  with  you  in  perfect  frankness.  \ 
are  here  asking  us  to  take  your  judgment  and  opinion  in  regard 
a  tariff.  You  assert  as  the  first  and  primary  reason  for  a  tariff  t 
wages  of  the  men.  Whether  you  are  able  to  pay  the  wages  of  tb( 
men  or  not  depends,  of  course,  on  the  money  tnat  the  institutioi 
makes ;  and  if  part  of  the  money  is  used  in  the  payment  of  salaries 
and  part  of  it  is  used  in  the  payment  of  wages  of  labor,  all  of  it,  ii 
fact,  being  for  labor  of  different  kinds,  how  is  this  committee  U 
tell  whether  you  need  any  advance  at  all  in  order  to  keep  wa^es  uj 
until  it  knows  what  the  .wages  are?  And  you  sit  here  and  declini 
to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  like  to  point  out  one  thing,  Senator,  and  tha 
is  that  this  article  that  you  hav^e  been  talking  about  is  not  onfe  tha 
we  a^  for  any  protection  on.  It  is  already  on  the  free  list,  I  be 
lieve,  and  we  are  perfectly  content  to  have  it  stay  there. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  not  just  cited  it  as  an  instance  of  the  com 
petition  that  you  9 re  suffering  under? 

Mr.  Howard.  Sulphuric  acid? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Reed,  may  I  address  a  question  here  ?  A 
I  understand  it  you  are  going  into  this  long  examination  on  tli 
question  of  sulphuric  acid 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  going  into  it  on  this  whole  business.  Hci 
is  a  man  who  comes  here  and  indulges  in  generalizations,  which  li 
has  a  right  to  do,  and  then  I  have  the  right,  I  think,  with  the  ^>oi 
mission  of  the  committee,  to  find  out  on  what  he  bases  his  opiiiKM 

The  Chairman.  As  I  am  informed  and  reminded  sulphuric  acj 
has  always  been  on  the  free  list,  is  on  the  free  list,  and  there  is  ii 
contention  for  a  duty  on  it. 

Senator  Reed.  It  was  the  only  thing  that  the  witness  singled  out  i 
an  example  of  the  terrible  competition  that  he  was  already  suffering 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  was  the  thing  that  I  sin^^lo 
out  when  you  asked  me  to  what  extent  prices  had  been  increase 
during  the  war.    That  is  the  way  we  came  to  discuss  sulphuric  aci^ 

Senator  Reed.  What  are  these  other  articles  that  you  say  you  muj 
have  protection  on? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  not  personally  put  in  any  brief  on  the  subjc< 
to-day.  I  am  going  to  call,  if  you  give  me  an  opportunity,  witnessc 
of  the  association  that  are  prepared  to  discuss  specific  paragrapl 
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and  specific  recommendations.  Would  it  not  be  well  and  save  time 
if  you  cross-examine  them  on  these  specific  paragraphs  as  they 
come  up? 

Senator  Seed.  Perhaps  if  you  say  that  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  it  I  will  not  ask  you  any  questions  about  it.  You  are  not 
familiar  with  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  questions  in  detail  on 
those  paragraphs ;  qo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  ought  to  state,  and  I  thought  I  had 
stated,  that  the  witness  is  here  to  make  a  very  brief  statement  on  his 
own  part,  and  then  to  present  to  the  committee  some  few  gentlemen 
vho  are  experts  on  various  phases  of  the  chemical  schedule.  If  he  is 
through  with  his  statement  I  will  suggest  that  he  be  permitted  to  intro- 
duce to  the  committee  his  galaxy  of  experts. 

Senator  Beed.  Very  well,  tet  me  ask  another  question.  I  know 
it  is  getting  a  little  embarrassing. 

You  do  not  know,  then,  the  items  of  cost  that  enter  into  any  of  these 
f^hemicals  that  are  in  the  schedule.  You  do  not  know  the  items  of 
labor? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  carry  any  of  them  in  my  head.  If  I  had  come 
here  prepared  to  discuss  them  I  would  have  had  data  to  back  it  up. 

Senator  Seed.  But  your  opinion,  which  you  have  expressed,  there- 
fore, is  based  upon  these  facts  with  which  you  are  not  familiar. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  expressed  opinions  that 
Deed  detailed  facts  to  back  them  up.  The  general  statements  which 
1  made,  I  think,  carry  their  own  conclusions  with  them. 

Senator  Beed.  Very  well.    That  is  all. 

FOBMIC  Aim  OXALIC  ACIDS. 

[Paragraph  1.] 

BTATEKBHT  OF  ATTOUST  KOCHS,  PRESIDENT  VICTOR  CHEMICAL 

WORKS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Please  state  your  full  name,  business,  and 

Mdress. 

Mr.  KocHS.  My  name  is  August  Kochs;  I  am  president  of  the 

Victor  Chemical  Works,  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

S^Dstor  Dillingham.  What  schedule  do  you  propose  to  address 
yoanelf  to  ? 

Mr.  EocHS.  To  paragraph  1,  schedule  1,  oxalic  and  formic  acids. 

We  hare  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  we 
*^^e  also  ^peared  before  this  committee  a  few  days  aeo  in  connec- 
Uon  with  the  extension  of  the  temporary  license  control.  So,  I  will 
fJJ  to  avoid  repetition  of  what  I  nave  said.  There  is  a  little  new 
"iionnation  I  would  like  to  submit. 

Inder  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  there  was  a  specific  duty  of  2  cents  per 
P^ond.  which  meant  40  per  cent  on  the  foreign  invoice  value  or  28 
tfr  rent  upon  the  Amencan  valuation.  Under  the  Underwood  law 
J^  WIS  a  specific  duty  of  1 J  cents  per  pound,  which  was  equivalent 
•'•30  per  cent  on  the  foreign  mvoice  or  22  per  cent  on  the  American 
'•ioatioiL 

tnder  the  proposed  House  bill  we  are  given  a  duty  of  26  per  cent 
*••  'wrem,  and  this  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  industry  ahve. 
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Under  neither  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  or  the  Underwood  Act  was  it 
possible  for  the  industry  to  get  along.  Only  one  American  conceni 
was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  oxaUc  acid  at  that  time.  Tbt 
was  the  American  Alkali  &  Acid  Co.,  of  Bradford,  Pa.  They  failed 
once,  and  then  they  organized  and  resumed,  but  according  to  their 
testimony  before  comnuttees  of  Congress,  after  they  did  resume  thej 
lost  a  great  deal  of  money,  on  an  average  $100,000  per  year  over  the 
years  1909  to  1914. 

The  consumption  in  the  prewar  years  of  oxaUc  acid  was  10,000,000 
pounds,  of  which  8,000,000  pounds  was  imported.  Practically  all 
these  importations  came  from  Germany,  and  the  competition  w&s 
such  that  under  the  prevailing  duties  tne  American  manufacturer 
could  not  get  along. 

In  Germany  thej^  have  two  large  factories  producing  this  product 
which  were  supplymg  practically  trie  world.  There  are  some  smaller 
factories — one,  1  think,  in  Norway,  one  in  France,  and  one  in  Eng- 
land. But  according  to  the  best  information  we  have — and  it  u 
given  in  Ullman^s  Technology,  just  issued,  they  produced  about 
24,000,000  pounds  of  oxalic  acid  per  anniun,  and  thev  have  a  commonj 
sales  arrangement  imder  which  they  have  prospered. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  do  we  consume  in  the  United  States  I 

Mr.  KoGHS.  About  10,000,000  pounds.  The  consumption  at  present 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  tell,  because  the  importations  will  come  in 
and  we  have  not  compared  notes.  I  should  say  that  we  started  ini 
this  business  in  1914  originally.  It  took  us  several  years,  and  wei 
finally  completed  the  plant  in  1917. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  is  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  KoGHS.  At  Chicago  Heights,  111. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  oxalic  acid  made  from  ? 

Mr.  KoGHS.  We  make  it  synthetically:  that  is,  we  make  it  from 
coal,  air,  and  water;  that  is,  theoretically.  The  raw  materials  are 
caustic  soda,  coal,  coke,  lime,  and  sulphuric  acid,  all  produced  in  thL^^ 
coimtry. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  employ  skilled  chemists  ? 

Mr.  KooHs.  Yes;  we  employ  a  number  of  skilled  chemists.  Oui 
oxalic  plant  probably  employs  about  10  men;  I  should  say  9  chemists 
and  about  4  or  5  chemical  engineers. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  any  American  manufacturer  whose  process 
is  now  one  being  used  by  Germany? 

Mr.  KocHs.  We  have  one.  We  have  the  Bitterfield  process,  and  I 
beUeve  another  manufacturer  has  lately  gone  into  the  business  in 
Niagara  Falls,  who  I  also  believe  uses  t£e  synthetic  process,  but 
whether  he  uses  ours  or  the  sodium  sulphate  process 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  That  is  the  German  process? 

Mr.  KoGHs.  Both;  one  factory  uses  the  caustic  soda  process  and  the 
other  uses  the  sodium  sulphate  process. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  do  you  produce  ? 

Mr.  KocHS.  We  did  produce  up  to  October  last  year  at  the  rate  ot 
2,000,000  pounds,  but  we  are  equipped  to  produce  at  the  rate  (•{ 
5,000,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Senator  Watson.  There  is  but  one  factory  in  the  United  States  f' 

Mr.  KocHS.  Two  more,  but  three  or  four  of  them  have  failed  thai 
started  since,  in  the  last  four  years;  tried  it,  and  when  the  armisticei 
came  they  could  not  compete. 
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Senator  Watson.  What  wages  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  KocHs.  Our  minimuTn  wage  to-day  is  37^  and  our  average 
wtLge  is  55  cents. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  for  common  labor? 

Mr.  KooHS.  That  includes  semiskilled  and  common  labor,  not 
salaries  and  no  foremen;  it  includes  biweekly  men. 

Senator  Watson.  Of  course  that  does  not  include  salaries  of 
skilled  men  t 

Mr.  EocHs.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Watson.  What  are  competing  wages  paid  in  the  country 
of  your  strongest  competition  ? 

ilr.KocHS.  Practically  our  only  competition  is  from  Germany,  and 
the  wages  there  are  40  to  50  cents  per  day,  as  against  our  $5.50  a  day, 
and  that  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  record. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  capital  have  you  invested  ? 

Mr.  KocHS.  The  actual  capital  mvested  in  our  oxalic  business  is 
more  than  $600,000.- 

Senator  Dillingham.  When  you  were  interrupted  you  had  begun 
a  statement  about  starting  your  business  in  1914  ? 

Mr.  KocHS.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  got  our 
processes  running.  We  started  out  wit£  a  thousand  pounds  a  day, 
instead  of  13,000  which  we  had  originally  figured  on.  But  we  got 
pnng;  we  went  alon^.  We  lost  money  m  1919,  after  heavy  losses 
prior  to  that,  more  than  $300,000  altogether.  But  we  made  a  Uttle 
money  in  1920 — ^we  made  about  $30,000  in  the  first  six  or  seven 
montns  of  that  year.  Then  importations  came  from  abroad  and 
pric€s  were  constantly  cut  until  they  reached  a  level  in  October  of 
around  15  cents  a  pound,  and  our  costs  in  October  were  24  cents  a 
rnmnd.  Of  course,  we  were  paying  higher  wages,  and  there  were 
ranous  other  factors  which  made  our  costs  in  last  October  24  cents 
4  pound,  the  lowest  cost  we  had  obtained  up  to  that  time. 

We  were  obliged  to  close  down.  We  had  large  stocks  on  hand, 
and  we  could  not  move  them  at  anywhere  near  what  they  cost  us. 
^h  January  1  we  went  down  to  18  cents  and  we  could  not  sell  them 
^•T  that,  and  along  about  May  we  were  put  on  the  controlled  list, 
'irider  the  emei^ency  tariff  act,  and  we  inmiediately  started  up  our 
f artery  again  and  accomplished  in  Jime  a  cost  of  17  cents  a  pound. 

That  cost  is,  direct  labor  6.4  cents  per  pound;  raw  materials  7  cents 
»  pound;  factory  operation  1.1  cent  a  pound;  transportation,  ware- 
housing and  administration  expense,  2.5  cents  per  poimd. 

"vnator  McCtrMBER.  You  have  that  in  the  record  already,  in  the 
parings  on  the  chemicals.  I  notice  here  that  you  had  a  statement 
*-wl,  1  think,  by  Mr.  Jones  on  two  sections,  one  being  on  oxalic 
i^'wl.  and  you  are  practically  covering  the  same  thing  now  that  you 

"VMrpJ  in   that  testimony   and    are  practically  giving  the  same 
•'  -^timony  twice  in  the  record. 

,  Mr.  Elochb.  I  do  not  mean  to  do  that.    I  will  just  conclude,  then, 
'T  making  the  recommendations  which  are  not  included  in  there. 

This  was  not  included:  According  to  the  latest  chemical  market 
'  ?orta  issued  in  Grerman^  on  July  16  the  price  of  oxalic  acid  on  that 
Isle  was  13f  marks,  which  figures  the  equivalent  of  7.62  cents  a 
"^^^d.^  On  the  santie  day  the  price  at  Liverpool  was  15  cents  a 
'^joirf  in  our  money,  figured  at  the  rate  of  exchange  at  3.60;  that 
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shows  a  difference  of  about  8  cents  a  pound,  which  is  due  to  Xh 
embargo  England  has  against  German  oxalic  acid. 
Senator  Walsh.  State  how  much  you  want  this  rate  ? 
Mr.  KocHS.  We  suggest  on  oxalic  acid  that  in  addition  to  the  dut] 
of  25  per  cent,  which  is  now  provided  for  in  the  House  bill,  that  w 
be  given  a  specific  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

I  might  sav  that  we  ask  this  to  equalize  the  labor  cost,  and  that  'i 
practically  all  we  ask. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  give  us  a  practical  illustration  of  hoi 
that  would  work  out  ? 

Mr.  KocHS.  Yes,  sir.  The  German  price — ^because  that  is  what  v 
have  to  take,  that  is  our  competition — is  7.62,  and  that  being  th 
published  quotation  undoubtedly  it  includes  profit.  Oxalic  acid  U 
day  is  sold  at,  taking  the  highest  price,  18  cents  a  pound.  So  th 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be  4^  cents  per  poimd.  After  that  2 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  transportation  from  abroad — that  is  the  ral 
actually  quoted  now — ^makes  a  total  of  12.37.  Now,  the  specific  dut 
we  ask  would  bring  that  price  up  to  17.37,  or  our  cost. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  need  that  additional  rate,  under  tl] 

American  valuation  ?  i 

Mr.  KocHS.  Yes,  sir;  in  other  words,  as  I  have  just  demonstrate^ 

that  will  bring  the  German  price  up  to  our  cost.  | 

Senator  Walsh.  The  specific  duty  is  more  than  the  ad  valored 

duty  ?  i 

Mr.  KocHS.  In  this  case,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  spoke  a  Uttle  while  ago  about  the  Britij 

embargo. 

Mi*.  KocHS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  that  law  ? 

Mr.  KocHs.  No,  sir;  and  1  onlv  know  about  that  from  what  I  lial 
read  in  the  hearmgs.  But  what  is  significant  to  me  and  has  bei 
for  months  past  is,  in  watching  these  quotations,  that  the  Engli^ 
quotations  on  oxalic  acid  were  a  great  deal  higher  than  the  Giermi 
quotations,  and  that  could  only  be  if  Germany  was  shut  out  i 
England. 

Senator  vSimmons.  I  asked  you  that  question  because  it  lias  be^ 
stated  to  me  that  the  Englisn  embargo  contains  a  provision  Mvhu 
limits  the  possible  profit  on  the  English  pricQ,  and  requires  tl 
manufacturer  to  make  an  exhibit  showing  what  his  profits  are. 

Mr.  KocHS.  That,  Senator,  we  have  done  right  here,  and  y^re  a 
doing  it  now  under  the  emergency  tariff  act.  We  have  reports 
voluntarily,  but  if  you  would  like  to  have  the  informatiotx^ — .\ 
reported  to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  our  cost  of  productio 
gomg  into  minute  detail  in  each  item.  That  was  done  to  she 
that  our  price  of  18  cents  a  pound  was  a  reasonable  price,  and, 
course,  it  was  reasonable,  because  it  was  practically  witaout  profi  t . 
Senator  Walsh.  In  order  to  protect  you  under  the  German  vulu 
tion  plan  you  would  have  to  get  150  per  cent  duty? 

Mr.  KocHS.  Only  100  per  cent  duty.     I  figure  it  about   lOO    p, 
cent  on  the  foreign  value  plan. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  is  on  the  American  valuation  ? 
Mr.  KocHS.  Oh,  no;  on  the  German  valuation.    On  the  Amerioi^ 
valuation  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  would  be  necessary  j 
order  to  get  the  same  result. 
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Of  course,  gentlemen,  you  understand — that  is,  without  repeating 
lyself — that  this  industry  has  struggled  to  live  for  15  or  18  years  and 
sver  has  been  able  to  do  so.  It  is  an  important  industry.  People 
ftve  fallen  by  the  wayside  who  tried  it,  and  we  are  really  struggling 
^r  our  life. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  50  per  cent  would  do  for  you,  why  do  you 
ot  ask  for  50  per  cent  instead  of  asking  for  this  pound  duty  ? 
Mr.  EocHS.  I  would  just  as  soon  do  that,  or  I  would  ask  for  a 
)coific  duty  of  10  cents  a  poimd,  as  we  did  in  the  House;  either  way 
ill  (to  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  time  is  up. 
ilr.  EocHS.  May  I  have  just  a  few  words  more  ? 
Senator  McCcmber.  Very  well. 

Mr.  EocHs.  In  regard  to  formic  acid,  I  just  want  to  put  into  the 
jconl  that  our  labor  cost  is  5.07 ;  our  materials  cost  is  9.44 ;  our  factory 
xpense  is  2.27;  our  sales,  transportation,  warehousing,  and  ware- 
ousing  expenses  1.50.     That  is  a  total  of  18.28. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  make  the  German  labor  cost? 

Mr.  EocHs.  On  that  I  have  not  the  figures.  But  the  formic  acid 
>  made  from  the  same  intermediate  as  the  oxaUc  acid,  namely,  for- 
nate  of  soda,  which  we  also  produce;  and  we  ask  that  the  same  rates 
»f  «iuty  be  permitted  to  apply  to  formic  acid  as  they  do  to  oxalic  acid. 

There  is  just  this  in  comparison  with  Germany:  I  figm'e  our 
a^ir  cost  5.07;  the  cost  of  labor  in  our  raw  materials,  5.40;  that 
"uJ^es  10.47  as  the  total  cost  of  labor,  and  the  record  shows  the 
.»emian  labor  cost  is  one-tenth  of  our  cost.  Then  we  should  have 
>n  the  face  of  this  the  same  duty  that  we  asked  for  on  oxalic 
^\il  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  5  cents,  or  50  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
^T II  specific  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Simmons.  Were  you  figuring  upon  the  daily  wage  rate  in 
'«nnanv? 

•^If-  focHS.  The  daily  wage  rate  of  40  marks  a  day,  using  the 
^iC^u^  that  were  gotten  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
^-'i^iihz  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange. 

>naior  McCcmber.  One  of  the  Senators  desires  to  know  what 
^laiic  acid  is  used  for. 

ilr.  Kociis.  That  is  explained  in  the  statement  previously  filed 
^*h  the  committee  requesting  temporary  continuance  of  license 
V'j^rol  over  synthetic  organic  chemicals,  by  our  attorney,  Mr.  W. 
Parker  Jones. 

ACSnC  ACID,  ACETALDEHTDE,  PARACETALDEHTDE. 

[Paragraphs  1  and  2.] 

^^TQEBSr  OF  V.    O.   BABT&AM,   BEPRESENTINO   SHAWIKIGAN 
PRODUCTS  COBPOBATION,  NEW  YOREI. 

Mr.  Bastbam.  We  are  filing  a  brief  with  reference  to  tariff  item 
p  1^  page  2,  acetic  acid.  In  the  interests  of  the  Canadian  Electro 
^'*^cxs  Co.  at  the  present  time  we  are  distributors  in  the  United 
^|t«  of  |lacial  acetic  acid. 

"»th«  first  place,  gentlemen,  before  I  go  into  the  details  of  this 
' "«.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  trade  relations  between  the 
*^«iimon  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.     Canada,  as  is  well 
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known  by  statistics,  is  our  biggest  customer,  purchasing  during 
last  financial  year  over  $800,000,000  worth  oi  goods  in  the  UmU 
States  and  selling  in  return  slightly  under  $4^,000,000  worth, 
which  over  a  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  dollars  worth  w< 
agricultural  products  at  present  excluded  under  the  emergency  tarij 

In  order  to  enable  the  Canadian  industry  to  continue  to  purcl 
in  this  market  some  arrangement  should  be  made  whereby 
Canadian  manufacturer  can  dispose  of  some  of  his  finished  materii 
in  return.    In  many  industries  in  Canada  we  buy  the  greater  pK>rtii 
of  our  raw  materials  in  the  United  States,  ana  in  return  sell  oi 
to  this  market  a  small  percentage  of  the  finished  product. 

This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  one  subject  that  I 
going  to  mention,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  also  to  paragraphs 
and  15. 

If  the  proposed  new  tariff  on  acetic  acid  of  2  cents  a  pound  i 
placed  it  will  absolutely  exclude  Canadian  competition. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  during  their  investigate 
of  the  wood  chemical  industry  made  a  thorough  and  complete  sii; 
vey  of  the  wood  chemical  industry  as  a  whole,  and  we  have  reasj 
to  believe  that  they  have  fully  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  f aime 
of  the  competition  offered  the  wood  chemical  industry  by  the  sji 
thetic  acid  produced  in  Canada  by  the  Canadian  Electro  Produc 
Co.,  at  Shawinigan  Falls.  By  the  method  of  production  used  at  t\ 
Canadian  plant,  acetic  acid  is  produced  in  tJie  first^  distillation  \ 
ninety-nine  one-hundredths'  per  cent  strength.  This  grade  beii 
known  to  the  trade  as  glacial  acetic  acid.  By  the  older  method 
production  from  acetate  of  lime,  the  various  weaker  grades  of  ac 
are  first  produced,  which  are  then  redistilled  in  order  to  brino^  the 
to  the  concentrated  strength  required  to  meet  glacial  specifications 
ninety-nine-one-hundredtns  per  cent.  Owing  to  this  method  of  pt 
duction  many  of  the  producers  in  the  United  States  have  a  ve 
limited  production  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  greater  proportion 
acetic  acid  made  from  acetate  of  lime  being  sold  in  the  weah 
strengths  as  required  by  the  greater  bulk  of  the  users  in  the  T7nit 
States  who  demand  28,  56,  60,  70,  and  80  per  cent  acetic  acid* 

For  the  production  of  many  of  the  finer  dyes,  chemicals,  artific 
silk,  cellulose  acetates,  and  many  other  products,  high  grade  ejlai- 
acetic  acid  of  absolute  purity  and  uniformity  of  strcngtli  is  reqiiiri 
The  recent  great  strides  of  the  dye  and  chemical  industries  in  tl 
country  have  naturally  been  in  advance  of  the  increase  in  the  p; 
duction  of  the  glacial  grade  of  acetic  acid,  so  that  there  will  be  imi 
normal  conditions  of  operation  a  shortage  of  this  particular  gra 

In  order  to  enable  the  American  dye  and  chemical  producers 
meet  foreign  competition  and  hold  their  place  in  the  world's  exp< 
markets  glacial  acetic  acid  should  be  made  readily  available  in  lai 
quantities  without  restriction  and  for  these  reasons  if  it  is  st 
considered  necessary  to  protect  the  wood  chemical  industry 
applying  a  duty  on  the  lower  grades  of  acetic  acid,  glacial  ace 
acid,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  production  of  dyes  and  chemicr 
should  be  admitted  duty  free. 

Another  reason  why  the  synthetic  acetic  acid  produced  at  Sha 
inigan  Falls  should  not  be  discriminated  against  is  the  fact  that 
has  been  proved  in  the  past  that  the  absolute  purity  of  this  a< 
renders  it  specially  suitable  for  the  production  of  acetic  anhydri 
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nd  acetanilid,  two  of  the  most  important  basic  chemicals,  and  in- 
ormation  to  this  effect  has  been  placed  before  the  United  States 
['ariff  Commission  by  the  manufacturers  concerned. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  question  of  hardwood  sup- 
dies  available  in  this  coimtry.  Any  great  increase  in  the  consump- 
ion  of  wood  for  the  production  of  wood  chemicals  by  the  wood 
listillation  process  will  further  tend  to  rapidly  deplete  our  forest 
eserves.  Ilie  great  increase  in.  the  demand  for  wood  chemicals  dur- 
Dg  the  war  period  has  resulted  in  the  total  depletion  of  the  readily 
vailable  supplies  adjacent  to  points  of  production  so  that  wood 
upplies  now  nave  to  be  obtained  in  out-of -way  places,  great  distances 
Tom  the  plants  where  distillation  takes  place.  This  fact  naturally 
s  bound  to  materially  increase,  as  time  goes  on,  the  cost  of  operations 
Lnd  seriously  interfere  with  the  economical  production  of  many  of 
he  dyes  and  chemicals  now  so  necessary  in  the  everyday  life  of  this 
ountay. 

The  price  of  acetic  acid  is  governed  by  the  base  price  of  acetate 
►f  lime,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  acetate  of  lime  has  been  for 
rears  past  a  closely  controlled  commodity.  As  the  cost  of  acetate 
)f  lime,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  increases,  acetic  acid  of 
ill  grades  will  increase  in  a  like  proportion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
s  Quite  i>ossible  the  cost  of  acetic  acid  will  increase  owing  to  the 
nefficient  methods  of  production  now  in  force  in  the  United  States, 
rreatly  in  excess  of  any  proportionate  increase  ii^  the  basic  price  oi 
icetate  of  lime.  The  wood  chemical  industry  is  one  of  the  oldest  estab- 
lished industries  in  the  United  States,  and  like  all  other  industries 
which  are  based  on  natural  resources  and  used  in  their  natural  crude 
form,  must  feel  the  effects  of  depletion  of  their  source  of  supply.  This 
fact,  in  addition  to  the  proposed  protection  afforded,  will  greatly 
tend  to  increase  prices  and  prevent  the  American  producer  from 
exercising  every  possible  economy  unless  competition  from  Canada 
is  permitted. 

Acetic  acid  is  one  of  the  basic  chemicals  and  has  a  wide  field  of 
application,  being  used  in  many  industries,  including  dyes,  chemicals, 
pamt  and  color,  laundry  trade^  foodstuffs,  insecticides,  and  so  forth. 
The  excluding  through  a  prohibitive  tariff  of  the  Canadian  product 
in  this  field,  especially  as  far  as  the  glacial  grade  is  concerned,  will 
tend  to  increase  costs  to  the  manufacturers  of  these  various  lines  and 
will  result  in  the  ultimate  consumer  having  to  pay  more  for  many 
commonly  used  and  staple  materials. 

There  are  no  producers  of  synthetic  acetic  acid  in  the  United 
States,  nor  is  there  any  immediate  prospect  of  this  product  being 
produced  from  acetylene  gas  synthetically,  as  is  now  being  done  in 
Canada.  To  penalize  the  consumer  and  especially  to  place  our  dye 
and  chemical  industries  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  meeting  for- 
eign competition  by  placing  this  proposed  duty  on  acetic  acid,  in 
view  of  tne  fact  that  this  duty  will  exclude  Canadian  competition 
and  therefore  produce  no  revenue,  seems  hardly  justified.  Many 
competent  authorities  predict  that  this  older  method  of  production 
from  acetate  of  lime  will  in  course  of  time  be  entirely  replaced  by 
tlie  cynthetic  process.  This  point  of  view  can  be  readilj  appreciated 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  hardwood  supplies  and  the  distance  of  the 
present  available  supplies  from  points  of  manufacture,  the  cost  of 
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handling  and  transporting  the  wood  to  the  distillation  plants,  etc. 
Experts  predict  that  within  the  next  15  or  20  years,  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption,  the  hardwood  supply  of  this  country  will  be 
nearly  depleted.  This,  therefore,  means  that  in  the  meantime  the 
consumer  will  be  penalized  to  the  extent  of  the  protection  given  a? 
the  rate  of  duty  proposed  in  tariff  bill  H.  R.  7456  entirely  excludes 
any  possible  competition. 

In  support  of  some  of  these  statements  I  would  like  to  refer  the 
committee  to  the  survey  of  the  wood  chemical  industry  by  the  Tariif 
Commission,  wherein  many  facts  which  are  mentioned  in  my  brief 
will  be  confirmed. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  can  insert  in  the  testimony  such  parts 
of  it  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Bartram.  That  will  be  inserted  by  the  stenographer,  I  pre- 
sume? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Mark  the  portions  that  you  desire  to  put  ia 

Mr.  Bartram.  I  have  marked  them. 

With  reference  to  the  last  paragraph,  on  page  2  of  the  bill,  I  desire 
to  refer  to  acetaldehyde,  paraldehyde,  aldol  or  acetaldol  and  aldehyde 
ammonia,  covered  by  part  of  paragraph  2  of  the  bill. 

This  paragraph  recommends  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  and  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  products  mentioned. 

We  are  filing  a  brief  with  the  committee  in  which  we  set  out  that 
under  the  present  existing  tariff  the  duty  is  15  per  cent.  The  proj 
posed  duty  will  exclude  all  imports.     Furthermore,  there  are  nti 

Producers  of  these  chemicals  in  commercial  quantities  in  the  Unitec^ 
tates,  and  all  of  the  materials  mentioned  which  have  so  far  beer 
used  commercially  have  been  imported  by  us  from  Canada. 

I  would  just  lite  to  mention  that  these  chemicals,  until  recent  nev 
developments,  were  unknown  before  the  war  and  before  the  Canadiai 
company  produced  them  in  commercial  quantities,  being  used  solel] 
for  experimental  work  and  pharmaceutical  purposes.  They  are  no^ 
being  successfully  applied  in  the  rubber  industry,  in  the  manufacturi 
of  synthetic  extracts,  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  in  phenol  condensa 
tion  products,  or  synthetic  resins,  and  so  forth,  in  the  manufacture  o 
synthetic  perfumes,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  aldol.  It  is  noi 
being  investigated  by  the  copper  interests  of  the  United  States  fo 
use  in  their  ore  concentration  processes.  This  brief  covers  the  whol 
matter  fully,  and  I  would  like  to  file  it  for  the  committee's  consider 
tion. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Bartram.  If  the  committee  desires  any  information,  I  ha> 
a  chemist  here  who  is  interested  in  the  rubber  industry. 

BRIEF  OF  V.  O.  BARTRAK,  REFRESEKTIKQ  SHAWINIOAV  PBOBVOTB  OO. 

Acetic  Acid. 

The  abovo  reference  provides  for  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  glnci 
acetic  acid.  In  this  brief  we  give  reasons  wliich  we  believe  wlU  warrant  • 
careful  consideration  the  elimination  of  the  proposed  duty  on  this  product. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  during  their  investigation  of  1 
wood  chemical  industry  made  a  thorough  and  complete  survey  of  4:Iie  wo 
chemical  industry  as  a  whole,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  tbi 
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ave  fully  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  competition  offered  the 
f'ood  chemical  industry  by  the  synthetic  acetic  acid  produced  In  Canada  by  the 
'^nadian  Electro  Products  Co.,  at  Shawingan  Falls.  By  the  method  of  pro- 
uction  used  at  the  Canadian  plant  acetic  acid  Is  produced  in  the  first  distilla- 
ion  of  99  to  100  per  cent  strength,  this  grade  being  known  to  the  trade  as  glacial 
cetic  add.  By  the  older  method  of  production  from  acetate  of  lime,  the 
arious  weaker  grades  of  acid  are  first  produced,  which  are  then  redistilled 
u  order  to  bring  them  to  the  concentrated  strength  requfred  to  meet  glacial 
petifications  of  99  to  100  per  cent.  Owing  to  this  method  of  production,  many 
f  the  producers  in  the  United  States  have  a  very  limited  production  of  glacial 
cetic  acid,  the  greater  proportion  of  acetic  acid  made  from  acetate  of  lime 
eing  sold  in  the  weaker  strengths  as  required  by  the  greater  bulk  of  the 
isers  in  the  United  States,  who  demand  28,  56,  60,  70,  and  80  per  cent  acetic 
cid. 

For  the  production  of  many  of  the  finer  dyes,  chemicals,  artificial  silk, 
<*llulose  acetates,  and  many  other  products,  high-grade  glacial  acetic  acid 
'f  absolute  purity  and  uniformity  of  strength  is  required.  The  recent  great 
trides  of  the  dye  and  chemical  industries  in  this  country  have  naturally  been 
n  advance  of  the  increase  in  the  production  of  the  glacial  grade  of  acetic  acid, 
)o  that  there  will  be  under  normal  conditions  of  operation  a  shortage  of  this 
•articular  grade. 

In  order  to  enable  the  American  dye  and  chemical  producers  to  meet  foreign 
"ompftition  and  hold  their  place  in  the  world's  export  markets,  glacial  acetic 
icid  should  be  made  readily  available  in  large  quantities  without  restriction, 
ind  for  these  reasons  if  it  isi  still  considered  necessary  to  protect  the  wood 
?liemical  industry  by  applying  a  duty  on  the  lower  grades  of  acetic  acid, 
daclal  acetic  acid  which  is  so  essential  to  the  prodution  of  dyes  and  chemicals 
should  be  admitted  duty  free. 

.Vnother  reason  why  the  synthetic  acetic  acid  produced  at  Shawinlgan  Falls 
»liould  not  be  discriminated  against,  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  proved  in 
the  past  that  the  absolute  purity  of  this  acid  renders  it  specially  suitable  for, 
the  prodnction  of  acetic  anhydride  and  acetanilid,  two  of  the  most  important 
^as>  chemicals,  and  information  to  this  effect  has  been  placed  before  the 
t'fiitpd  States  Tariff  Commission  by  the  manufacturers  concerned. 

Another  important  considerat'on  is  the  question  of  hardwood  supplies  avail- 
iMe  n  this  country.  Any  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  wood  for  the 
[irrxluction  of  wood  chemicals  by  the  wood  distillation  process  will  further  tend 
to  rapidly  deplete  our  forest  reserves.  The  great  increase  in  the  demand  for 
viiVHi  chemicals  during  the  war  jieriod  has  resulted  in  the  total  depletion  of 
ibo  rvailiiy  available  supplies  adjacent  to  points  of  production,  so  that  wood 
supplies  now  have  to  be  obtained  in  out-of-way  places,  great  distances  from  the 
Mants  where  distillation  takes  place.  This  fact  naturally  is  bound  to  ma- 
ferlally  increase,  as  time  goes  on,  the  cost  of  operations  and  seriously  interfere 
»Mth  the  economical  production  of  many  of  the  dyes  and  chemicals  now  so 
ftpofssary  in  the  everyday  life  of  th's  country.  The  price  of  acetic  acid  is 
ir^'verned  by  the  base  price  of  acetate  of  lime,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
J^fite  of  lime  has  been  for  years  past  a  closely  controlled  commodity.  As  the 
•ost  of  acetate  of  lime,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  increases,  acetic  acid 
'f  all  jrrades  will  increase  in  a  like  proportion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  quite 
[•os^ible  the  cost  of  acetic  acid  will  increase,  owing  to  the  inefficient  methods  of 
(Todiiction  now  in  force,  in  the  United  States  greatly  in  excess  of  any  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  basic  price  of  acetate  of  lime.  The  wood  chem'cal  in- 
Hmry  is  one  of  the  oldest  established  industries  in  the  United  States,  and  like 
all  «ther  industries  which  are  based  on  natural  resources  and  used  in  their 
tiatural  crude  form,  must  feel  the  effects  of  depletion  of  their  source  of  supply. 
Hiis  fact,  in  addition  to  the  proposed  protection  afforded,  will  greatly  tend  to 
'Hrrease  prices  and  prevent  the  American  producer  from  exercising  every 
[■•-•H  l)le  economy  unless  competitici  from  Canada  is  permitted. 

Ai'eiic  acid  is  one  of  the  basic  chemicals  and  has  a  wide  field  of  application, 
yih':  used  in  many  industries,  including  dyes,  chemicals,  paint  and  color, 
anrMlry  trade,  foodstufte,  insecticides,  etc.  The  excluding  through  a  pro- 
liihitive  tariff  of  the  Canadian  product  in  this  field,  especially  as  far  as  the 
-la<ittl  grade  is  concerned,  will  tend  to  increase  costs  to  the  manufacturers 
*'i  th»w  various  lines  and  will  result  in  the  ultimate  consumer  having  to  pay 
^■•^»re  for  many  commonly  used  and  staple  materials. 

There  are  no  producers  of  synthetic  acetic  acid  in  the  United  States,  nor 
'>  tlii^rf  any  immediate  prospect  of  this  product  being  produced  from  acetylene 
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gas  synthetically,  as  is  now  being  done  in  Canada.  To  ][)enalize  the  consuirnir 
and  especially  to  place  our  dye  and  chemical  industries  at  a  distinct  ill£^d 
vantage  in  meeting  foreign  competition  by  placing  this  proposed  duty  on  acKi! 
acid,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  duty  will  exclude  Canadian  competition  aal 
therefore  produce  no  revenue,  seems  hardly  Justified.  Many  competent  au 
thorities  predict  that  this  older  method  of  production  from  acetate  of  \\m 
will  in  course  of  time  be  entirely  replaced  by  the  synthetic  process.  This  ixrto 
of  view  can  be  readily  appreciated,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  bardwcMKl  supplw 
and  the  distance  of  the  present  available  supplies  from  points  of  nianufactun 
the  cost  of  handling  and  transporting  the  wood  to  the  distillation  plants,  H* 
Experts  predict  that  within  the  next  15  or  20  years  at  the  present  rate  i^ 
consumption  the  hardwood  supply  of  this  country  will  be  nearly  depletH 
This  therefore  means  that  in  the  meantime  the  consumer  will  be  penaUze<l  i 
the  extent  of  the  protection  given,  as  the  rate  of  duty  proposed  iu  tariflf  M 
H.  R.  7456  entirely  excludes  any  possible  competition. 

We  present  these  facts  to  you  for  the  careful  consideration  of  your  hononiN 
committee  and  feel  sure  that  in  view  of  the  situation  you  will  unanimoi]j> 
agree  that  acetic  acid,  glacial,  should  be  left  on  the  free  list  as  at  present. 

ACETALDEHYOE,   PaBALDEHTDE,   AlDOL,    OB   AcETALDOL,    AND    AlOEHTDB    AMMONI 

The  above  reference  recommends  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  ce 
ad  valorem  on  the  products  above  mentioned. 

In  this  brief  we  give  reasons  which  we  believe  fully  substantiate  our  clal 
that  this  duty,  were  it  enforced,  would  prevent  imports  and  thereby  not  produ 
revenue. 

Under  the  existing  tarifC  these  products  are  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valor* 
under  section  5,  which  covers  all  chemicals  and  medicinal  compounds  li 
specially  provided  for. 

No  acetaldehyde  or  commercial  paraldehyde  and,  consequently,  owing  ti^  i 
•  fact  that  these  two  additional  products  are  based  on  aldehyde,  no  aldol  or  al( 
hyde  ammonia  are  at  present  manufactured  on  a  commercial  scale  in  t 
United  States.  Prior  to  the  war  these  chemicals  were  only  known  to  l 
chemists  in  a  small  way,  being  used  solely  for  experimental  work  and  pharn 
ceutical  purposes.  Owing  to  the  war  demand  for  acetone  and  acetic  a<i 
a  process  was  developed  on  a  commercial  scale  for  the  manufacture  of  th( 
products  from  acetylene.  The  first  stage  of  this  process  consists  of  the  manufi 
ture  of  acetaldehyde  from  acetylene  gas,  the  pure  acetaldehyde  then  beJ 
oxidized  to  acetic  acid,  then  decomposed  to  acetone.  This  latter  stn^e  of  i 
process,  however,  is  not  a  commercial  proposition  under  normal  market  cor 
tions  because  of  the  cost  of  production  of  acetone  by  this  method.  There  i 
no  manufacturers  of  these  products  from  this  process  in  the  United  Jstat 
This,  therefore,  also  proves  that  neither  aldol  nor  aldehyde  ammonia,  whirls  . 
made  from  acetaldehyde,  are  produced  in  commercial  quantities  In  the  i;ni 
States. 

An  investigation  on  the  part  of  our  various  customers  who  had  to  t»ht 
licenses  covering  the  importation  of  acetaldehyde  and  cominercial  l>arnl«loltv 
under  the  existing  emergency  tariflF,  which  prohibits  the  importation  «»f  s 
thetic  chemicals  except  under  license  has  proved  that  neither  of  these  prodii 
can  be  obtained  in  commercial  quantities  in  the  United  States.  All  iniporT?^ 
these  materials  have  been  received  from  Canada,  where  there  is  a  lar^e  i»r«Ml 
tion  made  by  the  process  above  described  at  the  plant  of  the  Canadian  Klo<. 
Products  Co.,  Slmwinigan  Falls,  QuebiK*.  Through  this  plant  having  made  n  v 
able  supplies  of  these  products  at  reasonable  prices  a  large  field  bns  |> 
opened  up  in  various  industries  where  these  products  have  been  applied  xii^^m 
fully  in  the  development  of  new  methods  of  production  or  tlie  improveind^i 
old  methods. 

The  principal  uses  which  have  been  developed  during  the  past  two  ar  t!i 
years  and  which  were  entirely  unknown  in  this  country  in  a  commorclnl  > 
prior  to  the  supply  of  acetaldehyde  and  paraldehyde  being  made  availablr^ 
commercial  quantities  and  at  reasonable  prices  by  the  Canadian  Rlectro  Protli 
Co.,  are — 

1.  As  an  accelerator  In  the  vulcanization  of  rubber. 

2.  In  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  extracts. 

3.  In  the  manufacture  of  dyes. 

4.  In  the  manufacture  of  aldehyde  ammonia. 
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5.  In  the  manufacture  of  phenol  condensation  products  or  synthetic  resins, 
lacquers,  compounds,  etc. 
<>.  In  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  perfumes. 

7.  In  Um»  manufacture  of  aldol. 

8.  In  the  manufacture  of  drugs.  The  U.  S.  P.  gr&de  paraldehyde  is  a  well- 
kni)wij  local  anspsthetic  or  hypnotic  drug. 

In  order  to  place  before  your  honorable  committee  information  to  show  the 
iii.I^)rtance  to  many  industries  of  reasonably  priced  supplies  of  these  products 
we  woold  like  to  point  out  recent  developments  in  which  acetaldehyde  and 
CDiumerdal  paraldehyde  are  being  used. 

RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

rommercial  paraldehyde  or  acetaldehyde  have  only  recently  been  applied  in 
this  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  tires,  mechanical  rubber  goods,  etc.,  through 
the  combination  of  these  products  with  some  other  chemical  unknown  to  any 
I'ui  th<)se  connected  with  the  rubber  Interests,  who  have  successfully  worked 
«Dt  this  problem. 

This  development,  those  directly  interested  state,  Is  a  distinct  scientific  sl6- 
»anre  over  the  methods  previously  employed  in  the  rubber  industry  of  this 
C'»untry.  and  it  is  firmly  believed  that  the  application  of  these  products  to 
this  industry  will,  no  doubt,  in  time  become  common  knowledge  and  be  gen- 
erally adopted. 

.\M*^hyde  ammonia  has  previously  been  used  as  a  rubber  accelerator  and  is  a 
Hvllknown  product  in  this  field.  The  use  of  this  material  in  the  United  States 
a«  an  jK-oelerator  in  the  vulcanization  of  rubber  is  covered  by  patent  rights, 
*>  that  all  purchases  have  to  be  made  through  one  channel  In  order  to  receive 
THrnntsslon  to  use  aldehyde  ammonia  for  this  purpose.  Through  the  supply  of 
."♦'taltlohyde  being  made  available  from  Canada  a  greatly  increased  market 
has  Ijwti  opened  up  in  the  rubber  industry  for  aldehyde  ammonia.  The  fact 
*)j-it  (luring  the  past  tw^o  years  the  interests  who  control  the  patent  rights  for 
a^'^hyde  ammonia  have  bought  considerable  tonnage  of  acetaldehyde  through 
*»  hn)ve8  beyond  doubt  that  this  product  is  not  available  in  a  commercial  way 
to  thp  United  States. 

PHENOL    CONDENSATION    PRODUCTS    INDUSTRY. 

Tblj{  industry  covers  the  manufacture  of  condensite,  bakelite,  and  other 
*3cthetic  resins  and  Impregnating  compounds  for  insulating  purposes.  Both 
iMftldehyde  and  commercial  paraldehyde  have  been  successfully  applied  in 
*^«  production  of  these  compounds.  It  has  been  found  that  synthetic  resins 
Wi'i  compounds  made  from  acetaldehyde  or  commercial  paraldehyde  for  certain 
^^^  purposes  have  Improved  properties,  especially  as  applied  to  the  apparatus 
^  in  wireless  telegraphy,  lacquers,  gramophones,  records,  printing  blocks, 
f*'  In  this  industry  the  readily  available  supply  of  acetaldehyde  and  com- 
N?rrtaj  paraldehyde  at  reasonable  prices  is  essential  to  the  further  development 
*'  The  new  methods  of  production,  as  the  application  of  these  products  in  the 
'^anoficture  of  synthetic  resins,  lacquers,  compounds,  etc.,  is  as  yet  only  in 
lU  inftncy  and  greater  results  than  have  so  far  been  achieved  are  confidently 
^^?«ted  by  tho0e  interested. 

COPPER  INDUSTRY. 

^^wit  successful  developments  have  been  carried  out  by  the  largest  copper 
tNocers  Id  the  United  States,  wherein  aldol  has  been  successfully  used  in 
'fc»  flfiUtion  process  for  concentrating  the  copper  ores.  This  material  is  made 
[^•tt  acetald^yde  basis,  and  unless  cheap  supplies  of  acetaldehyde  are  avail- 
''J^  ^Pd  the  final  product  aldol  is  allowed  to  enter  this  market  free  the 
**w8ful  application  of  aldol  to  the  copper-mining  industry  can  not  be 
^*i*»ped.  The  results  so  far  obtained  from  aldol  as  applied  to  the  concen- 
'I'on ai copper  ores  have  convinced  the  largest  United  States  copper  interests 

■••  then*  are  considerable  possibilities  in  the  future  development  of  this  appli- 
■^Oflo.  The  results  of  experiments  so  far  conducted  prove  that  greater  yields 
*^  ottaiaed  from  ore  treated  by  aldol.    Development  work,  of  course,  in  this 
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Industry  can  not  be  conducted  unless  the  interested  companies  are  assun^] 
of  continued  supplies  at  reasonable  prices  and  are  further  assured  that  then? 
is  no  possibility  of  any  monopoly  being  established  in  the  United  States  oa 
this  product  A  readily  available  and  cheap  supply  of  aldol  will  give  the  copi-er 
industry  of  the  United  States  a  twofold  advantage— the  increased  yield  fn»rj 
the  ore  treated  and  by  the  lower  cost  per  ton  of  concentrates. 

DYE  AND   CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY. 

Both  acetaldehyde  and  paraldehyde  have  been  applied  in  a  small  way  to  th{ 
dye,  chemical,  synthetic  extracts,  and  perfumery  industries,  but  as  yet  it  i! 
difficult  to  predict  to  what  extent  the  development  of  these  products  in  thesi 
various  industries  will  amount  to.  One  interesting  possibility  In  connectioi 
with  the  dye  industry  is  the  possible  production  of  synthetic  indigo  direct  froD 
acetaldehyde. 

None  of  the  products  mentioned  in  this  brief  can  be  produced  economically 
unless  production  is  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  and  the  plant  of  the  Canadiai 
Electro  Products  Co.  has  at  present  a  production  of  25  tons  of  acetaldehyde  pe 
day.  No  such  quantity  as  this  can  be  absorbed  in  the  various  industries  interest!* 
in  using  these  materials  in  either  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  and  a  prodiu 
tion  on  this  scale  is  only  possible  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Klectr 
Products  Co.  also  manufacture  large  quantities  of  acetic  acid.  As  before  stato< 
there  are  no  actual  producers  in  the  United  States  in  a  commercial  vrnj  a 
present.  No  supplies  are  therefore  available  to  meet  the  present  demand,  no 
is  there  a  prospect  in  the  near  future  of  any  source  of  supply  coming  into  open 
tion.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  think  you  will  agree  that  the  duty  ^ 
proposed  is  unreasonable,  inasmuch  as  it  would  make  the  cost  of  these  prodm^i 
to  possible  users  prohibitive  and  would  result  in  retarding  experimental  deve 
opment  work  in  which  many  companies  in  the  industries  mentioned  have  sinn 
considerable  time  and  money  to  date.  This  would  result  in  these  companies,  \vh 
have  made  at  considerable  cost  and  sacrifice  distinct  advances  in  their  <.»\v 
particular  field,  losing  the  benefit  of  the  results  so  far  achieved  through  havin 
to  curtail,  if  not  stop  entirely,  the  use  of  these  materials  through  prohibit h 
costs.  This  will  allow  those  other  countries,  who  have  available  large  an 
cheaper  supplies  of  these  products,  a  distinct  advantage  over  United  ?Ntati 
producers  in  many  lines  of  manufacture. 

No  brief  was  presented  to  the  Tariff  Commission  at  the  time  public  hearing 
were  held  on  the  chemical  schedule  in  support  of  these  products,  and  to  <m 
certain  knowledge  there  is  only  one  corporation  in  the  United  States  %vbicli 
even  at  the  present  time  actively  engaged  in  an  experimental  way  on  \\ 
development  of  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  these  products.  The  corpor 
tion  we  refer  to  is  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  whose  subsidiary,  the  Carbide  &  i> 
bon  Chemical  Co.,  is  at  the  present  time  working  on  the  development  of  a  pni 
ess  for  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  similar  to  those  manufactured  In  Cana<i 
That  this  one  corporation  should  receive  such  protection  in  this  item  «>f  il 
tariff  is  beyond  comprehension,  as  the  duty  proposed  would  give  this  compa 
an  absolute  monopoly  on  these  products,  entirely  exclude  imports,  and  tberi>i 
prevent  revenue.  The  cost  of  production  in  Canada  of  these  and  other  <n^ 
moditles  is  practically  the  same  as  the  cost  of  production  in  this  count  r>\ 
that  Canadian  manufacturers  have  no  advantage  owing  to  the  distant  Vm 
tion  of  their  plants  from  the  consuming  markets  In  this  country.  No  couip< 
tion  other  than  that  offered  by  Canada  need  be  expected  in  these  materials, 
neither  acetaldehyde  nor  commercial  paraldehyde  can  be  transported  for  q 
great  distance,  especially  in  the  hot  periods  of  the  years  owing  to  the  low  l>oil| 
point  of  both  these  products. 

We  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  your  honorable  committee  ti 
if  desired  a  certain  duty  be  applied  for  revenue  purposes  on  such  phnrri 
ceutical  grade  paraldehyde  as  enters  this  market  packed  In  glass  bottle.s  ol 
pounds  net  weight  and  under,  but  that  the  commercial  grade  of  parahielij 
acetaldehyde,  aldol,  and  aldehyde  ammonia,  for  the  reasons  above  mention 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States  duty  free. 

The  great  possibilities  in  the  application  of  these  products  in  the  varioviR  i 
dustries  mentioned  and  future  development  of  new  uses  In  other  Indnstrlos^ 
such  that  in  this  age  of  chemical  development  no  obstruction  should  be  pim 
in  the  way  of  the  United  States  manufacturers  being  placed  in  a  posit ii^n 
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Improve  and  develop  process  which  will  keep  the  United  States  industries  In  a 
^ition  to  meet  competition.  We  therefore  trust  that  in  view  of  the  facts  we 
lave  presented  your  honorable  committee  will  recommend  the  placing  of  the 
ibove-mentioned  products  on  the  free  list. 

Extracts  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  Survey  of  the  Wood  Chemical 

Industry. 

Capitalization  and  organization :  The  census  of  manufactures,  1914,  shows  the 
Dumber  of  establishments  distilling  wood  to  be  95  (includes  15  distilling  pine 
rood).  There  have  been  several  additional  plants  erected  during  the  war,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  about  100  wood-distillation 
plants  in  the  United  States,  representing  an  investment  of  about  $50,000,000. 

Acetate  of  lime  has  been  sold  by  the  manufacturers  chiefly  to  it  single  firm  of 
jobbers  and  exporters.  There  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years,  however,  for 
the  wood-distillation  plants  to  combine  the  manufacture  of  the  cinide  products 
with  that  of  the  refined  or  finished  products  (acetic  acid,  refined  wood  alcohol, 
aiHl  acetone). 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  estimated  the  production  of  acetate  of  lime 
in  1917  to  be  200,000,000  pounds.  This  is  a  22  per  cent  increase  over  the  pro- 
<l«<^ion  in  1914.  This  same  increase  would  apply  also  to  the  production  of  the 
other  products,  wood  alcohol  and  charcoal. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  present  plant  is  about  650  tons  per  month  of 
l(w  per  cent  acetic  add.  This  is  roughly  equivalent  to  about  1,300  tons  of 
acetate  of  lime,  or  about  15  per  cent  of  the  productive  capacity  of  acetate  of 
lime  in  the  United  States. 

Acetic  acid  from  calcium  carbide:  This  process  was  developed  at  Shaw- 
Inigan  Falls*  Quebec,  by  the  Canadian  Electro  Products  Co.  Calcium  carbide, 
which  is  produced  at  Shawinigan  Falls  in  large  quantities,  is  first  treated 
with  water  to  form  acetylene  gas,  which  is  then  chemically  combined  with 
water  in  the  presence  of  mercury  salts  as  acetalyst  to  form  acetaldehyde.  The 
acetaldehyde  is  then  oxidized  to  acetic  acid.  The  acid  produced  is  of  high 
purity  and  concentration  in  contrast  to  that  produced  from  acetate  of  lime, 
which  requires  several  distillations  to  concentrate  and  purify  it. 

Exports:  Acetic  acid  is  not  shown  in  the  export  tables  of  commerce  and 
navigation.  If  acetic  acid  is  exported  the  quantities  have  been  small.  It 
usually  is  the  practice  to  export  acetic  acid  in  the  form  of  acetate  of  lime 
and  convert  this  into  acetic  acid  at  the  point  of  consumption. 

Imports  into  the  United  States :  The  first  six  months  of  the  calendar  year 
1920  shows  a  marked  increase  in  imports  of  acetic  acid  to  2,029,975  pounds, 
valued  at  $259,927. 

STATEXENT  OF  EIiIiWOOD  B.   SPEAB,  BEPBESENTING  THE  GOOD- 

TEAB  BT7BBEB  CO.,  AEBON,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Spear.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
Wr  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  I  have  to  say  that  we  are  users  of 
a<^taldehyde  and  paraldehyde,  since  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  it 
at  a  low  price  as  an  experimental  proposition.  It  is  very  promising 
in  our  rubber  industry.  We  obtain  a  quality  in  rubber  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  by  anv  other  substances,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  acetaldehyde  and  paraldehyde  come  in  free  of  duty,  or  at 
least  at  a  very  low  duty.  If  the  duty  is  made  very  high  it  will  mean 
that  we  shall  have  to  abandon  its  use  in  competition  with  other  rubber 
^'offipanies  in  other  substances. 

^nator  McCumber.  For  what  do  you  use  it  ? 

Mr.  Spear.  For  accelerators.  They  are  substances  that  are  put  in 
nibber  to  increase  the  rate  of  cure — that  is,  the  rate  of  vulcaniza- 
tion-Hind for  giving  better  quality  to  the  rubber.    I  thank  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MATTHEW  ADGATE,  NATTGATUCX  CHEMICAL  CO., 

NAUGATXTOK,  OOITO. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name,  residence,  and  whom 
you  represent. 

Mr.  Adgate.  My  name  is  Matthew  Adgate,  Naugatuck,  Conn.  I 
represent  and  am  vice  president  of  the  Naugatuck  Chemical  Co. 

1  am  appearing  here  with  reference  to  two  articles  named  in  para- 
graph 2  of  Schedule  1 ,  and  to  protest  against  the  high  rates  of  duty 
proposed  on  acetaldehyde  and  paracetaldehyde  for  the  following 
reasons : 

Neither  acetaldehyde  nor  paracetaldehyde  are  now  made  in  the 
United  States  in  commercial  quantities,  as  was  proved  by  a  recent 
investigation  which  we  were  compelled  to  make  as  to  sources  of 
supply  in  this  country,  which  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that 
even  so  small  a  quantity  as  1  ton  per  week  could  not  be  obtained. 

Acetaldehyde  and  paracetaldenyde  are  made  from  acetylene 
which  in  turn  is  made  from  calcium  carbide.  It  is  quite  evident  thai 
the  duty  proposed  in  paragraph  2  would  give  a  monopoly  on  the5< 
products  to  the  concern  whicn  already  has  a  monopoly  on  calciun 
carbide,  and  will  probably  result  in  such  high  prices  as  to  throttli 
the  uses  of  these  materials  which  have  to  compete  with  other  ald» 
hydes  such  as  formaldehyde. 

There  is  no  need  of  a  high  duty  on  acetaldehyde  or  paracetalde 
hyde  to  secure  protection  from  German  competition,  as  the  naturi 
oi  these  substances  is  such  as  to  make  impracticable  the  transporta 
tion  of  same  across  the  water. 

Within  the  last  18  months  we  have  invented  new  products  usefu 
in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  using  acetaldehyde  or  par« 
cetaldehyde  as  a  starting  point.  These  new  products  are  just  oeini 
introduced,  so  that  our  present  consumption  of  paracetaldehyde  i 
only  a  small  part  of  what  our  ultimate  consumption  is  likelv  to  b^ 

Erovided  this  material  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  li 
owever,  the  cost  is  increased  by  the  figure  indicated  on  the  pri 
posed  duties,  it  will  make  the  price  of  our  product  so  high  as  to  h 
without  advantage  for  use  in  the  rubber  inaustry. 

We  believe  that  a  rate  of  duty  substantially  as  at  present,  namel 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  will  prove  ample  protection  for  any  Americd 
industry  which  may  wish  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  acetaldi 
hyde  or  paracetaldehyde,  as  the  entire  foreign  competition  mil  I 
with  Canada  and  not  with  Europe.  This  rate  of  duty  will  affoj 
some  revenue,  whereas  the  proposed  rate  will  yield  none  whats< 
ever. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  none  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Adgate.  There  has  been  a  small  quantity  of  acetaldehy^ 

E reduced  in   this   country,   experimentally.    Paracetaldehyde    u) 
een  produced  only  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  shouldn't  they  be  allowed  on  the  free  lii 
if  none  is  produced  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Adgate.  I  assume  we  need  revenue. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  the  only  ground  we  should  consider,  ai 
not  the  duty  at  all  ? 
Mr.  Adgate.  Yes. 
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Senator  Walsh.  How  much  is  consumed  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Adgate.  I  am  not  up  on  those  figures.     Our  own  consumption, 
s  I  stated,  is  relatively  small  at  the  present  time  because  we  are 
atroducing  a  new  product. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  this  a  by-product  of  calcium  carbide  manu- 
acture  ? 

Mr.  Adgate.  No.     It  might  be  considered  so,  but 

Senator  Watson.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  somebody  has  a 
aonopoly  on  calcium  carbide. 

Mr.  Adgate.  It  comes  from  the  Canadian  Electric  Products  Cor- 
»oration. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  asked  that  this  be  put  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Adgate.  I  assume  that  they  did.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  we  could 
lot  import  this  from  abroad  ? 

ilr. Adgate.  It  would  be  impracticable, for  this  reason:  Acetalde- 
lyde  is  a  body  which  has  a  boiling  point  of  about  70  degrees  Faren- 
leit,  and  it  is  highly  volatile,  so  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
ihip  it  now,  except  in  solution  form  or  in  compress  gas  tanks.  Par- 
icetaldehyde  can  be  shipped  for  reasonable  distances,  provided  it 
IS  not  subjected  to  prolonged  moderately  high  temperatures. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  this  acetaldehyde  made  of? 

Mr.  Adgate.  Acetaldehyde  is  made  from  acetylene. 

Senator  Watson.  Acetylene? 

Mr.  Adgate.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  And  paracetaldehyde  is  the  same  except  that 

ilr.  Adgate  (interposing).  It  is  the  condensation  product  of 
acetaldehyde. 

Senator  Watson.  Yes.     What  are  they  using  that  for  ? 

Mr.  Adgate.  They  are  used  for  various  things. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  use  them  for  ? 

Mr.  Adgate.  We  use  it  in  making  certain  condensation  products 
with  amines. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  use  amines  for  ? 

ilr.  Adgate.  It  is  used  in  the  rubber  industry. 
^  Senator  Watson.  You  say  that  none  of  either  of  these  products 
IS  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Adgate.  Only  m  an  experimental  way  or  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  difficult  to  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Adgate.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  particularly  difficult  to 
manufacture.    It  is  a  new  industry. 

Before  the  eighteenth  amendment  went  into  effect  there  was  more  or 
less  acetaldehyde  produced  by  the  alcohol  distilleries,  but  there  was 
Do  market  for  the  material  at  that  time,  and  it  was  either  allowed  to 
^^ape  or  it  was  burned  under  the  boilers. 

Senator  McLean.  It  is  not  a  complex  and  complicated  chemical 
process,  but  a  rather  simple  one,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Adgate.  I  should  judge  so,  although  I  believe  there  are  some 
features  that  are  covered  by  patents. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  there  is  none  of  either  of  these  products  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  how  can  you  fix  a  duty,  considering  the 
American  valuation  ? 
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Mr.  Adgate.  I  do  not  know,  except  on  the  basis  of  the  values  thai 
exist  to-day. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  could  not  get  any  quantities  in  America  i 

Mr.  Adgate.  We  are  buying  the  stuff  from  an  American  concern, 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  ? 

Mr.  Adgate.  And  they  in  turn  import  it  from  Canada. 

Senator  Watson.  I  am  told  that  the  Union  Carbide  people  hav( 
two  factories,  one  in  Ontario  and  one  in  Sault  Ste,  Marie,  rerhap^ 
you  get  yours  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  plants. 

Mr.  Adgate.  It  comes  from  the  Canadian  Electrolytic  Corpora 
tion. 

Senator  Dillingham.  WTiat  amount  do  you  use  in  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Adgate.  At  present  we  are  consuming  at  the  rate  of  froo 
60  to  55  tons  per  year,  but  we  hope  to  increase  that  quantity.  W 
are  figuring  on  at  least  doubUng  it. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  use  it  to  manufacture  footwear? 

Mr.  Adgate.  Not  particularly  footwear.  I  am  not  a  rubbei 
chemist,  and  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on  that  line,  but  I  do  knoi 
that  this  product  which  we  make  is  made  in  compounding  ccrtai 
classes  of  rubber  goods. 

STATEMENT  OF  L.  H.  DAVIS,  BEPBESENTING  THE  CABBIDE  i 
CABBON  CHEMICALS  COBPOBATION,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

In  the  hearings  recently  held  before  your  committee  on  tariff  bill  H.  R.  749 
Schedule  1,  Chemicals^  etc.,  statements  were  made  and  hrieis  filed  on  behalf  oi 
Canadian  producer  asking  for  the  elimination  of  certain  duties  provided  in  the  bill 
follows: 

1.  Paragraph  1,  page  2,  lines  2  to  5,  p:lacial  acetic  acid,  2  cents  per  pound. 
.  2.  Pan^aph  2,  page  2,  lines  24  and  25,  and  page  3,  lines  3  and  4,  acetaldehyde,  ald^ 
or  acetaldol,  aldehyde  ammonia,  and  paraldehyde  (paracetald^yde),  6  cents  p 
pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  answer  to  those  statements  and  briefs  and  in  support  of  the  above  mention 
duties  we  submit  this  brief. 

This  company,  with  its  associated  companies,  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  ( 
velopment  of  synthetic  processes  for  the  commercial  manufacture  of  many  chexni* 
derivatives  of  acetylene,  including  all  those  above  given,  since  the  year  1914.  It  I 
produced  and  sold  substantial  quantities  of  such  products  commercially  and  is  p 
pared  to  enjgaee  more  extensively  in  such  business  provided  it  receives  protectioD 
the  new  tari  ff law . 

The  industrial  usee  of  these  products  are  of  both  established  and  growing  importaz 
as  bases  for  general  chemicals,  dyes,  solvents,  pharmaceuticals,  s^mthetic  reeinfi,  a 
for  certain  steps  in  rubber  maniuacture  and  copper-ore  recovery,  and  plants  for  tb 
production  in  this  country  are  essential,  since  in  time  of  war  both  the  aeroplane  ind 
try  and  many  branches  of  chemical  gas  warfare  and  of  military  explosives  are  depei 
ent  upon  them. 

Reference  is  made,  in  the  brief  referred  to,  to  certain  promising  uses  of  aldul 
acetaldol  in  the  recovery  of  copper  ores  by  the  flotation  process,  and  the  plea  is  ms 
that  the  copper  companies  can  not  obtain  this  product  cheaply  except  through  i  » 
dian  imports  of  acetaldehyde  and  aldol. 

We  wish  to  state  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  particular  industrial  use  for  a! 
has  been  developed  entirely  by  our  company  in  cooperation  \^ith  the  lai^^c<^t  vofi 
producers  of  this  country  and  that  we  have  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  such  devt- 1 
ment.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  the  Canadian  company  referred  to  has  contrihu 
nothing  to  this  important  industrial  advance.  Wc  are  prepared  to  produce  wliatt- 
amount  the  American  copper  companies  require  of  this  product  at  reasonable  prii 
and  we  believe  that  our  pioneer  work  in  this  direction  entitles  ub  to  be  euablec 
compete  on  even  terms  for  this  business. 

The  statement  was  made  in  the  same  brief  that  the  cost  of  production  of  all  the*  pr 
ucts,  acetaldehyde,  aldol,  aldehyde  ammonia,  and  paraldehyde,  referred  to  in  pj 
graph  2  of  the  chemical  schedule,  is  practically  the  same  in  Canada  as  in  the  Uiu 
States.  To  this  statement  we  take  exception  for  the  reasons,  first,  that,  owinj 
lower  costs  for  power  in  the  particularly  lavorablo  situation  of  the  Canaclian  pU 
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calrium  carbide,  which  is  the  source  of  the  acetylene  required  for  the  chemical  deriva- 
dves  therefrom,  ia  cheaper  to  manufacture:  second,  that  the  large  scale  plants  built 
there  under  the  stimulus  of  war  requirements  are  cheaper  to  operate  than  necessarily 
smaller  plants  to  supply  the  home  market  here,  and  third,  that,  as  we  are  reliablv 
Informed,  the  Canadian  plants  were  built  under  war  time  contracts,  one  of  which 
plants,  having  a  designea  capacity  of  about  750  tons  per  month  of  acetaldehyde  or 
acetic  acid,  including  a  calcium  carbide  plant  of  1,700  tons  per  month  capacitor  ther^or, 
was  built  with  funds  furnished  entirely  by  the  United  States  Government,  with  provi- 
sion for  amortizing  the  entire  capital  cost  in  one  year's  output  of  product,  so  that  the 
Canadian  company  has  neither  interest  nor  depreciation  to  include  in  its  costs  of 
production,  whereas  the  American  manufacturer  will  have  both.  These  items 
require  more  than  the  amount  of  duty  proposed  in  the  House  bill  to  enable  the  Ameri- 
can producer  to  compete  successfully. 

The  statement  was  further  made  that  "No  competition  other  than  that  offered 
by  Canada  need  be  expected  in  these  materials  as  neither  acetaldehyde  nor  commercial 
paraldehyde  can  be  transported  to  any  great  distance,  especially  in  the  hot  periods  of 
the  year  owing  to  the  low  boiling  point  of  both  these  products. " 

This  last  statement  ia  misleading,  since  these  products  may  and  would  be  con- 
verted easily  and  very  cheaply  to  paraldehyde,  which  boils  at  a  temperature  con- 
8i<lerably  higher  than  water,  and  in  such  form  could  be  transported  safely  and  without 
ioHs  to  any  required  distance  and  there,  if  necessary,  reconverted  to  acetaldehyde  at 
amilar  inconsiderable  expense. 

The  foreign  competition  which  the  United  States  manufacturer  must  meet  is  not 
only  that  from  Canada  but  also  that  from  each  of  the  other  principal  industrial  foreign 
countries,  notably,  England,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Japan.  All 
of  these  countries  have,  according  to  a  review  of  the  "Chemical  industry  from  cal- 
cium carbide,'*  by  M.  Maurice  Deschiens,  in  recent  authoritative  articles  in  French 
scientific  journals,  well-developed  plants  for  the  production  of  chemical  derivatives 
of  acetylene.  Three  English  works  with  total  capacities  of  over  200  tons  per  month, 
four  German  works,  one  alone  of  which  has  a  total  capacitj'  of  over  1,700  tons  per 
month,  at  least  three  plants  in  France  and  one  in  Switzerland  are  mentioned  as  pro- 
ducing these  products.  We  understand  that  European  producers  of  these  materials 
have  already  seriously  underbid  the  Canadian  producer  in  the  markets  formerly 
supplied  by  the  latter  and  that  the  Canadian  plant  is  temporarily  closed.  This  fact 
is  ronriuaive  proof  that  this  industry  requires  generous  protection  in  the  United 
States  for  its  successful  development. 

Fartories  for  these  products  are  not  only  important  for  the  industries  of  peace, 
hut  they  are  vitally  important  for  the  production  in  time  of  war,  by  readily  made 
fon  versions,  of  acetic  acid  and  acetates  for  airplane  "dopes"  and  varnishes,  acetone 
for  explosives,  and  gases  and  chemicals  for  poison  gases,  tear  gases,  smoke  bombs, 
and  other  features  of  the  chemical  warfare  service. 

The  plantB  for  the  manufacture  of  all  these  acetylene  derivatives  to  the  extent 
that  this  coimtry  requires  their  output  should  be  in  the  United  States  and  the  duties 
projioged  are  only  sufficient  to  enable  those  industries  to  become  established  in  this 
ctiimtry. 

There  is  no  danger  of  a  monopoly  of  these  products  being  created  in  this  country 
through  the  duties  proposed.  The  wood  distillation  industry  alreadjr  furnishes  the 
crude  material  for  the  manufacture  of  over  5,000,000  pounds  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
jHT  ynar,  and  any  one  of  several  independent  carbide  manufacturers  produces  suffi- 
cient (*arbide  to  build  up  a  large  sjrnthetic  chemical  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
a«.t?ialdehyde,  aldol,  aldehyde  ammon,ia,  paraldehyde,  and  other  acetylene  derivative?. 

CITBUS  FEUITS  AND  BY-PfiODTJCTS. 

[Paragraphs  1,  46,  54,  and  1604.] 

STATSXENT    OF     G.    HABOLD    POWELL,    LOS     ANGELES,  CALIF., 
BEPBESENTING  THE   CALIFORNIA   CITRUS   LEAGUE. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Powell  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  reside  in  Los  Angeles.  I  represent  the  California 
Citrus  League. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  am  a  director  and  vice  president  of  the  California 
Citrus  League,  and  also  general  manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  address  in  Los  Angeles  i 

Mr.  Powell.  Consolidated  Realty  Building,  box  642,  station  :^ 
Los  Angeles. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  here  as  a  citrus  producer? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  am  here  representing  the  Citrus  League  in  iher^ 
industries,  the  league  being  an  organization  which  represents  tl** 
citrus  interests  in  all  matters  except  that  of  marketing. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  yourself  in  the  citrus  industry ' 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  sole  business  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  my  sole  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  here  representing  others  who  repre- 
sent the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  I  represent  the  citrus  industry  exclusively. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  wholesaler  or  a  jobber? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  am  a  grower  and  a  representative  of  grower 
organizations.  In  addition  to  representing  the  California  Citru* 
League,  which  has  an  authorized  membership  of  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  California  citrus  fruit  producers,  I  also  directly  represent  two 
of  the  manufacturers  of  citrus  by-products  in  California,  the  Exchanjri- 
By-products  Co.,  and  the  United  Chemical  Co.,  the  two  of  whici. 
manufacture  about  80  per  cent  of  the  citrus  by-products. 

The  citrus  by-products  which  I  desire  to  bring  to  your  attention 
are,  first,  citric  acid,  under  paragraph  1  of  the  Fordney  bill;  second, 
citrate  of  lime,  under  paragraph  46;  third,  lemon  and  orange  oil^^ 
under  paragraph  54;  and  fourth,  lemon,  lime,  and  sour  orange 
juices,  under  paragraph  1604.  They  are  all  a  part  of  the  by-produci> 
question. 

I  desire,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  submit  a  brief,  and  I  would  like  to  iakf 
a  few  moments  to  speak  to  the  committee  on  the  matter  contained 
in  the  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  hearing  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  industry  had  a  hearing  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  This  citrus  by-products  industry  is  a  now 
industry  in  California.  At  the  time  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  was 
passed  there  was  no  such  industry.  At  the  time  the  Underwiwd 
Act  was  passed  it  was  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  rates  of  duty 
written  into  both  of  those  tarin  acts  were  written  from  the  revenue 
point  of  view.  In  this  bill,  for  the  first  time,  the  industry  presents 
to  your  committee  its  needs  from  a  protective  point  of  view.  It  is 
what  is  popularly  known  as  an  infant  industry,  having  developoti 
during  the  last  few  years.  In  this  present  year  we  are  producins: 
about  one-third  of  the  total  quantity  of  citric  acid  consumed  in  th*- 
United  States. 

The  rates  of  duty  in  the  Fordney  bill,  which  is  before  you,  an^ 
7  cents  per  pound  on  citrate  of  lime;  12  cents  per  pound  on  citric 
acid;  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  lemon  and  orange  oils;  and  the  con- 
centra  tea  juices  are  in  the  free  list. 

These  rates  of  duty,  from  a  protective  standpoint,  are  inadequate 
to  protect  the  industry,  as  I  shall  endeavor  in  a  very  brief  presenta- 
tion of  the  matter  to  show  the  committee. 

The  industry  is  founded  upon  the  utilization  of  waste  fruit,  the  low- 
grade  fruit  that  is  grown  along  with  the  other  fruit  and  which  has  u» 
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>e  harvested  and  passed  through  the  packing  houses  at  a  OTeat  deal 
•f  labor  expense.  The  rates  of  duty  which  the  league  desires  to 
^resent  to  you  are  based  upon  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in 
he  handling  of  these  commodities  in  this  country  and  in  Italy,  not 
ncluding  the  production  cost  of  the  raw  material.  They  take  into 
:onsideration  only  the  labor  differences  in  the  handling  of  these  com- 
nodities  from  the  time  the  fruit  is  harvested  until  it  is  processed 
hrough  the  plant.  They  do  not  take  into  consideration  freight  or 
he  cost  of  producing  the  raw  material. 

The  league  requests  this  committee  to  give  consideration  to  advanc- 
ng  the  House  rates  to  the  following  figures :  Citrate  of  lime,  from  7 
»  12  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  do  you  find  that? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  in  paragraph  46,  Senator.  Citric  acid,  from 
12  to  20  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  do  you  ask  for  that  increase? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  will  develop  that  on  the  labor  difference,  Senator. 
Oils  of  lemon  and  orange,  unaer  paragraph  54,  from  20  to  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  oils  are  those  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  lemon  and  orange  oils,  Senator. 

Senator  Sutherland.  From  20  per  cent  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  From  20  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  La  Follette.  To  what  use  are  those  oils  put  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  They  are  used  in  flavoring  extracts.  We  also  ask 
that  the  juices  in  paragraph  1604,  which  are  in  the  free  list,  be  taken 
out  of  the  free  list.  They  will  automatically  come  under  paragraph 
806,  which  provides  for  a  duty  of  70  cents  per  gallon  on  fruit  juices 
not  specially  provided  for. 

The  imports  of  these  commodities  are  practically  aU  from  Italy. 
In  Italy  these  lines  of  industry  are  controlled  by  a  Government 
monopoly,  the  Camera  Agrumaria,  an  organization  made  up  of  pror 
ducers  and  dealers  from  diflFerent  provinces  and  of  officials  of  the 
Government,  with  the  president  of  the  organization  elected  by  the 
cabinet  of  ministers.  This  organization  controls  and  regulates  the 
marketing  of  these  products,  except  the  juices.  It  fixes  the  prices 
periodically;  allots  monthly  deliveries  through  its  agents  to  different 
countries,  and  guarantees  a  minimimi  price  on  the  product  to  the 

{producer  when  the  product  is  deposited  in  the  Government  ware* 
louses.  It  advances  the  producer  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
product  when  it  is  placed  in  the  warehouse,  and  taxes  all  sales  made 
m  an  unofficial  way — that  is,  not  through  this  official  body.  These 
facts  are  all  contained  in  a  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

In  the  past  the  citric  acid  imports  into  this  country  have  been 
largely  in  the  form  of  citrate  of  lime,  which  has  been  converted  here 
into  citric  acid  hy  American  converters.  During  the  war  the  direct 
importation  of  citric  acid  also  developed  considerable  proportions, 
approximately  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  in  one  year  coming  into 
tms  country.  The  amounts  of  citrate  of  lime  run  from  five  to  twelve 
million  pounds  in  a  single  year. 

The  lemon  industry  of  Califomia,  from  which  these  products  are 
nuwie,  is  growing  very  rapidly.  Califomia  has  reached  a  point  where 
the  production  of  fresh  fruit  is  now  more  than  equal  to  the  normal 
consumption  in  America,  including  imports.     There  is  an  increase  in 
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the  next  few  years  coming  on  of  about  3,000,000  b.oxes.  If  that 
fruit  can  be  sold  as  fresh  fruit,  it  will  naturally  seek  the  fresh-fruit 
market.  With  conditions  such  as  have  existed  during  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  with  the  exception  of  a  period  of  about  60  days,  a  con- 
siderably larger  proportion  of  the  fruit  is  culled  out,  because  it  liiL« 
not  brought  the  cost  of  handling  and  freight.  Therefore,  as  thw 
industry  mcreases  we  may  expect  a  very  much  larger  increase  in  tlw 
manufacture  of  these  by-products.  The  present  output  of  citric  aciii 
from  California  represents  about  one-third  of  the  total  Americai 
consumption. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  your  produc- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Powell.  This  year  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds  •' 
citric  acid,  and  the  consumption  is  estimated  at  from  four  to  si: 
million  pounds.     It  was  very  erratic  during  the  war  period. 

The  basis  on  which  we  are  asking  for  these  increases  represents  th 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  ii 
harvesting,  delivery  to  the  factory,  and  processing.  It  does  not  in 
elude  the  cost  of  producing  the  fruit.  We  have  among  our  ow 
members  a  considerable  number  of  growers,  and  Mr.  Hamilton, 
think,  will  present  their  point  of  view  to  jou,  who  feel  that  if  lb 
theory  of  protection  were  to  be  fairly  apphed  to  this  industry  muc 
higher  rates  might  be  asked  for  including  equalization  of  the  diffct 
ential  as  between  Italy  and  America  in  the  cost  of  producing:  th 
lemons  in  the  field.  The  duties  which  the  league  is  asking  for  plac^ 
the  by-products  business  with  other  chemical  industries  of  a  simile 
nature,  and  with  which  the  citrus  by-products  must  compete.  Thvi 
competing  industries  are  developed  from  low  grade  or  waste  product 
The  league  is  making  its  requests  upon  the  basis  of  saving  labor  cas 
that  must  enter  into  the  handling  of  the  low-grade  fruit  when  it 
harvested  and  handled  through  the  lemon  packing  houses. 
•  Senator  Walsh.  What  percentage  of  the  consumption  in  Amt»ri< 
is  produced  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  About  one-third  at  the  present  time. 

To  arrive  at  the  difference  in  labor  costs  in  America  and  Italy,  tl 
costs  as  determined  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  pn 
lished  on  the  different  classes  of  labor  handling  citrus  products 
Italy  have  been  used.  The  costs  in  California  are  taken  from  tl 
books  of  the  different  organizations  producing  citrus  by-pra<iu(H 
these  can  be  fully  substantiated.  The  ratio  of  labor  cost  of  tiio  h 
product  industry  in  Italy  to  that  in  the  United  States  at  the  pre:?** 
time  is  approximately  one  to  four.  The  ratio  in  the  fresh  fniit  pi 
duction  is  much  greater. 

The  comparative  domestic  and  foreign  labor  costs  applied 
citrate  of  lime  are,  respectively,  20.2  cents  and  5.1  conts  per  poiiii 
In  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid  the  labor  cost  is  35.6  cents  a  pomi 
and  44  cents  a  pound  for  lemon  oil  in  the  United  States,  and  8.*J  <ti 
and  11  cents,  respectively,  in  Italy.  Using  tliose  figures,  the  (lilf 
ence  in  favor  of  Italy  in  labor  cost  alone,  not  including  other  cost^i 
production,  is  26.7  cents  per  pound  on  citric  acid,  15.1  cents  j 
pound  on  citrate  of  lime,  and  33  cents  per  pound  on  oil. 

The  rate  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  citric  acid  in  the  Fordne,\'  I 
is  only  twelve-twenty-sixths  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  lal 
between  the  United  States  and  Italy  in  the  manufacture  of  tho  cii 
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cid;  tlie  rate  of  7  cents  per  pound  on  citrate  of  lime  is  only  seven- 
fteenths  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of 
itrate  of  lime;  while  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  lemon  and 
range  oil  represents  only  one-half  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor 
1  the  manufacture  of  tne  oil.  The  league  therefore  requests  that 
hese  rates  be  raised  to  20  cents,  to  12  cents,  and  to  40  per  cent, 
espectively,  which  partially  cover  these  differences  in  labor  costs 
ina  put  the  American  producer  on  a  more  nearly  even  competitive 
►asis,  but  make  no  allowance  for  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
lucing  the  fruit  itself. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  the  investigations  made  by  the  Tariff 
'ommission  of  this  industry,  which  I  have  not  examined,  can  you 
itate  whether  thej*  give  the  labor  costs  of  the  foreign  production  of 
itric  acid  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  gives  the  labor 
•ates. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  I  understood  that  you  based  your 
[computation  upon  the  tables  prepared  hj  the  Ways  aftd  Means  Com- 
tnittee  as  to  labor  cost,  but  I  was  inquiring  whether  there  was  an 
inTestigation  of  that  branch  of  the  subject  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  rowELL.  There  is  a  very  complete  report.  Senator,  issued  by 
the  Tariff  Commission,  No.  13,  1920,  on  the  acids. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  they  go  into  labor  costs  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  think  that  report  goes  into  the  actual  manu- 
facturing costs  abroad. 

The  league  also  requests  that  the  citrus  juices  be  removed  from 
the  free  list,  paragraph  1604,  because  they  are  brought  in  and  con- 
verted into  citric  acid  and  citric  acid  will  be  imported  in  this  form 
unless  they  are  placed  under  a  tariff  rate.  If  auties  were  imposed 
upon  citrate  of  Erne  and  citric  acid  and  none  on  these  fruit  juices, 
the  result  would  be  heavy  importation  of  concentrated  juices  in 
which  form  citric  acid  would  enter  duty  free.  Thereby  the  Amer- 
ican citrus  industry  would  be  deprived  of  the  protection  needed  and 
the  Government  would  lose  the  revenue  whicn  duties  on  citrate  of 
lime  and  citric  acid  are  expected  to  yield. 

Senator  Watson.  What  were  the  imports  in  1909  and  1920  of 
citric  acid  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  As  I  recall,  they  run  up  to  1,600,000  pounds  in  those 
yeare.  That  is  for  the  calenaar  year  1920.  I  have  not  seen  the 
<^»fficial  figures. 

The  Chairman.  The  official  figures  for  citric  acid  for  the  calendar 
year  1920  are  1,317,467  pounds,  valued  at  $1,142,842;  for  citrate  of 
™e  12,490,196  poimds,  valued  at  $3,027,823;  and  for  lemon  and 
orange  oQ  855,240  pounds,  valued  at  $1,815,777. 

Mr.  Powell.  There  are  three  or  four  large  chemical  factories  in 
"US  CDuntrv  that  convert  citrate  of  lime  into  citric  acid.  The  rates 
which  the  league  requests  and  which  represent  only  the  diflerences 
in  labor  costs  m  the  manufacture  from  tne  fresh  fruit,  do  not  afford 
protection  to  the  labor  employed  by  the  American  converters.  If 
uie  committee  desires  to  take  into  consideration  the  protection  of 
American  industries  which  convert  imported  products  into  citrate 
•»'  lime,  the  league  suggests  that  the  protection  be  based  upon  the 
^ame  labor  ratio.  It  costs  in  California  4  cents  a  pound  for  the  labor 
i^wessary  to  convert  citrate  of  lime  into  citric  acid.     A  3  cents  addi- 
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tion  to  the  citric  acid  rate,  or  23  cents  a  pound,  will  equalize  thi^ 
labor  differential  and  protect  the  American  converter  on  the  difference 
in  his  labor  costs.     1  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  , 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  brief  which  you  desire  to  submit  t<j 
the  committee?  I 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

BRIEF  OF  Q,  HAROLD  POWELL,  REPRESENTING  THE  CALIFORNIA  CITRUB  USAGUIS 

The  California  GitruB  League  is  the  authorized  representative  of  more  than  90  pe 
cent  of  the  producers  and  shippers  of  California  citrus  fruits  in  handling  of  industr 
matters  except  those  relating  to  marketing. 

MANUFACTURE    OP  CITRUS   BY-PRODUCTS   A  NEW  INDUSTRY. 

As  a  part  of  the  citrus-fruit  industry  of  California  there  has  been  developed 
recent  years  the  manufacture  of  so-called  by-products,  notably,  citrate  of  lime,  cjtn 
acid,  and  lemon  and  orange  oils.  The  manufacture  of  these  products  direct  from  tii 
fresh  fruit  is  a  new  industry  in  this  country;  it  is  in  fact  what  is  often  termed  an  infa^ 
industry.  I 

At  the  time  the'Payne-Aldrich  Act  wm  passed  in  1909  there  was  no  sucb  industrj 
In  1913,  when  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  was  being  considered,  development  of  ti 
industry  had  scarcely  passed  the  experimental  stage.  Not  until  1915  did  the  indui^u 
become  of  commercial  importance. 

The  present  tariff  bill,  therefore,  offers  the  first  opportunity  for  the  establish mel 
of  duties  on  theae  articles  which  will  afford  protection  to  thip  new  branch  of  the  cilrt 
industry.  In  comparing  the  rates  of  duaes  now  requested  with  those  in  effect  ] 
previous  tariff  acts  it  must,  then,  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  rates  now  to  be  establi^h^ 
will  be  for  the  purpose  of  the  protection  of  a  new  industry  that  was  not  in  existent 
when  previous  tariff  laws  were  enacted.  | 

The  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  schedule  of  rates  covering  the  cliemiH 
by-products  of  the  citrus  industry  as  follows:  Citric  acid,  Schedule  1,  paragraph  i 
12  cents  per  pound;  citrate  of  lime.  Schedule  1,  paragraph  46,  7  cents  per  pouni 
oils  of  lemon  and  orange.  Schedule  1,  paragraph  54,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem :  Icm^ 
juice,  lime  juice,  and  soar  orange  juice.  Schedule  15,  pam^aph  1604,  free  list. 

The  California  Citrus  League  requested  the  committee  to  approve  the  follovij 
schedule  of  rates:  Citric  acid,  20  cents  per  pound:  citrate  of  lime,  12  cents  per  pouri 
oils  of  lemon  and  orange,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  league  now  urges  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  change  the  rates  adopted  1 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  those  requested  by  the  league  in  order  that  tl 
domestic  product  may  be  placed  on  a  more  even  competitive  basis  with  the  import j 
products  and  that  the  expense  of  handling  the  wafite  fruit  wJiich  is  convert ea  it 
these  products  may  be  saved  to  the  industry. 

BASIC  PACTS  RELATING  TO  THE   BY-PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY. 

In  normal  years  10  per  cent  of  the  lemon  crop  and  3  per  cent  of  the  orange  cr\»p 
classed  as  "culls  "  and  is  not  fit  for  shipment  because  of  its  physical  condition .  Um' 
unfavorable  conditions  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  the  fruit  may  be  classed  as  **cxilli 
because  it  can  not  be  sold  for  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  harvesting,  shipping,  suid  ai 
ing.  It  must,  however,  be  harvested  and  sorted  out  in  the  packine;  house  and  \ 
expense  involved  in  this  handling  ia  a  loss  to  the  grower  unless  the  fruit  can  be  c^ 
verted  into  by-products  which  will  sell  at  a  price  that  will  at  least  cover  these  ctvj 

The  conversion  of  this  waste  fruit  in  the  United  States  into  a  useful  product 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  fresh-fra^t  industry. 

THE  LEMON  BY-PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY  IK  ITALY. 

In  Italy,  the  principal  country  producing  lemons  outside  the  United  State«»,  ^^-ij, 
the  cultural  conditions  result  in  a  higher  proportion  of  unsalable  fruit,  from  30  t<^ 
per  cent  of  the  total  crop  of  lemons  is  converted  into  citrate  of  lime,  citric  acid,  » 
lemon  oil.  In  order  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  lemon  industry  abroad,  the  Ita.L 
Government  has  created  a  by-products  monopoly  through  which  a  fair  price  ie  cii 
anteed  to  the  grower  and  the  market  for  these  products  is  controlled  and  Tegulatinl 
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The  Teuiff  Commission  has  made  an  investigation  of  the  by-products  business  in 
[taiy.  It  has  the  following  to  say  (Tariff  Information  Series,  1920,  No.  13,  p.  .24) 
kbout  its  control  by  the  Italian  Government: 

''An  important  feature  of  the  industry  is  the  Sicilian  method  of  selling  the  citrus 
products.  The  Italian  Government  created  a  citrus  chamber  or  Camera  Agrumaria, 
to  control  and  regulate  the  market  for  citrus  products.  This  chamber  is  made  up 
of  a  certain  number  of  producers  and  exporters  from  each  of  the  Provinces  together 
with  representatives  from  the  ministries  of  commerce  and  agriculture  and  a  president 
nominated  bv  the  council  of  ministers. 

**fHtTate  o!  Ume  and  citric  acid  are  handled  almost  exclusively  by  the  Camera 
vrhlch  fixes  the  prices  periodically  and  through  its  agents  allots  monthly  deliveries 
to  buyers  all  over  the  world.  It  guarantees  the  producer  a  certain  minimum  price 
for  his  product  and  the  Italian  Government  levies  an  export  duty  amounting  to  1 
lire  per  (quintal  (0.087  cent  per  pound)  on  all  sales  not  made  through  the  Camera 
Agnunaria.  The  producers  deposit  their  output  with  the  Camera  and  they  are 
advanced  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  citrate  of  lime,  and  the  balance  is  adjusted 
when  the  sale  is  made.'' 

<ltric  acid,  citrate  of  lime  and  lemon  and  orange  oils  are  articles  of  world  trade. 
The  United  States  offers  the  largest  available  market  for  them.  CHtric  acid  is  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  chiefly  in  the  form  of  citrate  of  lime  and  is  here  con- 
verted into  citric  acid,  though  in  the  last  few  years  large  quantities  of  citric  acid 
have  been  imported  direct.  A  lai]^  amount  of  citric  acid  is  also  imported  in  the 
form  of  concentrated  lemon  or  lime  juice,  which,  under  the  present  tariff,  is  admitted 
duly-free. 

FUTURE   OF  THE   DOMESTIC   BY-PRODUCTS   INDUSTRY. 

The  American  lemon  industry  is  growing  rapidly.  California  will  produce  5,000,000 
boxes  of  lemons  in  1921,  which  is  three-fourths  of  a  million  boxes  in  excess  of  the 
total  normal  consumption  of  lemons  in  the  United  States.  There  are  17,000  acres 
of  noobearing  lemon  trees  in  California,  which,  if  the  industry  is  maintained,  will 
increase  this  surplus  in  the  next  few  years  to  at  least  3,000,000  boxes.  This  increase 
in  production  will  increase  the  supply  of  cull  lemons  wliich  should  be  converted 
into  by-products. 

<  alifomia  is  now  producing  one-third  of  the  citric  acid  used  in  the  United  States 
and  will  largely  increase  its  production  in  the  next  few  years. 

Five  factories,  two  of  which  are  operated  by  cooperative  growers'  organizations, 
bave  already  been  established  in  California  to  liandle  orange  and  lemon  by-products. 
These  five  factories  are  prepared  to  utilize  the  entire  cull  supply  if  a  tariff  is  enacted 
that  will  make  their  continued  operation  and  the  expansion  of  the  industry  possible. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  which  has  recently  investigated  the  aomestic 
bv-products  industry,  has  the  following  to  say  about  its  future  (Tariff  Information 
.^-nes»,  1920,  No.  13,  p.  26): 

"There  is  an  opportunity  for  the  px)wth  of  the  by-product  industry  in  California 
through  the  more  complete  utilization  of  the  culls  and  through  the  growth  of  the 
l^mon-^wing  industry.  The  acreage  of  young,  nonbearing  lemon  groves  in  Cali- 
fornia is  about  75  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  bearing  trees,  and  much  of  the  latter  is 
in  young  orchards  which  have  not  reached  the  full -bearing  stage.  It  may,  there- 
fc>re.  be  predicted  that  within  five  or  six  years  the  total  crop  of  lemons  will  be  nearly 
double  that  produced  during  1918.  If  the  same  proportion  of  the  crop  were  treated 
a^*  culls,  and  if  all  the  culls  were  converted  into  by-products,  the  production  of  by- 
prvlucts  would  be  about  four  times  as  great  as  at  present  (1918).  Should  it  prove 
(lifficult  to  sell  the  double  crop  of  lemons  at  profitable  figures,  the  tendency  will 
be  to  grade  more  strictly,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  proportion  of  culls.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the  output  of  by-products  will  increase  suffi- 
nenily  to  supply  the  entire  American  demand." 

RATES  OF  DUTY  REQUESTED  BY  THE  LEAGUE. 

The  rates  of  duty  requested  by  the  league  are  the  minimum  remiired  to  place  the 
domestic  industry  on  a  more  nearly  even  competitive  basis  with  tne  foreign  industry 
^hise  products  are  manufacturea  by  cheap  labor  and  handled  and  controlled  by 
ZQf\'a]uiient  monopoly.  A  permanent  by-products  business  can  only  be  developecl 
on  huit  that  is  classed  as  culls.  The  league  is,  therefore,  asking  for  rates  that  will 
only  equalize  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  of  harvesting  and  converting  into  by- 
pMucts  the  fruit  that  is  not  marketable  in  its  fresh  state.  The  siiggest^  rates  of 
daty  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  producing  the  fruit  and  therefore 
▼ouid  not  enooura^  the  conversion  into  by-products  of  any  fruit  that  would  other- 
^^se  be  shipped  in  its  fresh  condition. 
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The  rates  of  duty  requested  are  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  for  har^*es 
ing  the  friiit  and  manufacturing  citric  acid  and  lemon  oil  in  Italv  and  in  Californi 
The  Italian  wa^es  are  taken  from  tables  compiled  by  the  clerk  of  the  Ways  and  Me^ 
Committee.  (Tariff  Information,  1921,  Wages  in  the  United  States  and  Forei| 
Countries,  pp.  9  and  36.)  The  wages  in  California  are  taken  from  the  records 
those  handling  cull  lemons  and  manufacturing  these  products. 

The  comparison  of  wages,  including  the  ratio  between  the  Italian  and  Amerioj 
rates,  is  set  forth  in  the  table  following: 

Comparative  wages  in  Italy  and  America. 


Class  of  labor. 


Fruit  gathering 

Roughlabor , 

Process  men 

Chemists  and  mechanics. 


General  average  ratio,  taken  as. 


Italian  wage. 


to.  52-10.62 
.©»-  .78 
.87-  .90 
.93-    .95 


American 
wage. 


I  Rati 


$2.50-«3.00  1 

2.75-  3.25  '  1 

3.20-3.60  1 

3. 60-  4.  SO  <  1 : 


1." 


THE  COST  PER  TON   OP  HANDLING  CULL  LEMONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  cost  of  converting  cull  lemons  into  citric  acid  and  lemon  oil  in  California 
known  from  the  records  of  the  Exchange  Lemon  Products  Co.  and  the  United  Chemic 
Works,  which  have  converted  70,000  tons  of  lemons  into  these  products  since  VM 
The  present  cost  of  harvesting  the  fruit,  handling  it  to  the  central  factorj*  and 
manufacturing,  including  the  proportion  of  the  cost  represented  by  labor,  is 'set  for 
in  the  table  following:  / 

Cost  of  handling  and  processing  low-grade  lemons. 


Cost  per    Per  cent  j  J±^^ 

ton.        labor.       ^^  i' 

ton. 


Gathering  fruit \  19.00 

Transportation  to  central  factory [  5. 79 

Factory  operation  and  maintenance '  14. 73 

Total 29.62 


95 
60 
30 


4 


1 


Since  both  citric  acid  and  oil  of  lemon  are  manufactured  from  the  lemons,  a  pn 
division  of  the  labor  costs  per  ton  as  outlined  in  the  preceding  table  is  estimate 
be  $14.24  for  40  pounds  of  acid  and  $2.20  for  five  pounds  of  lemon  oU  produced 
one  ton  of  cull  fruit.    This  represents  35.6  cents  per  pound  of  citric  acid  and  44  r 
per  pound  of  lemon  oil. 

All  citric  acid  in  the  course  of  its  manufacture  passes  through  the  citrate  of 
stage.    The  labor  required  in  the  further  processmg,  costs  approximately  4  c 
per  pound  of  acid  crystalized.    The  labor  cost  of  acid  in  the  citrate  stage  is'  thear* 
31.6  cents  per  pound.    A  pound  of  citrate  contains  sixty-fourth  one  hundr< 
pound  of  pure  acid,  the  labor  represented  in  this  citrate  of  lime  costing  thej 
20.2  cents  per  pound  of  American  citrate. 

COMPABATIVE    LABOR    COSTS    OP    HANDLING    CULL    LEMONS    AND    OP    MANUFACTCI^ 

BY-PRODUCTS   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES   AND  ITALY' 

Using  the  cost  of  labor  on  citric  acid  made  in  California  as  outlined  above  at 
cente  per  pound,  the  comparative  labor  cost  of  Italian  citric  acid  is  8.9  cent3i| 
pound,  the  labor  ratio  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  being  4  to  1.  The  \ 
parative  domestic  and  foreign  labor  costs  applied  to  citrate  of  lime  are,  respeclii 
20.2  cents  and  5.1  cents  per  pound.  The  comparative  labor  costs  of  domestic 
Italian  oils  are  44  cents  and  11  cents  per  pound.  The  difference  in  labor  coel, 
favor  of  Italy  is  26.7  cents  on  citric  acia,  15.1  cents  pet  pound  on  citrate  of  lime, 
33  cents  per  pound  on  oil.  The  value  of  imported  oil  is  approximately  80  centi 
pound  or  72  cents  before  payment  of  duty.    An  ad  valorem  rate  of  40  per  cent  e< 
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!8.S  centa  per  pound,  or  4.2  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  difference  in  labor  cost  in 
avor  of  Italy. 
The  table  following  shows  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  labor  per  pound  of  citric  acid, 
itrate  of  lime  and  lemon  oil  in  the  United  States  and  Italy  and  the  difference  in 
avor  of  Italy: 

Ucmparative  cost  of  labor  per  pound  of  citric  addf  citrate  of  lime,  and  lemon  oil  in  the 

United  States  and  Italy. 


United 
States. 

Italy. 

Differ- 
ence in 
favor 
Italy. 

rttrkadd 

Cents, 
35.6 
20.2 
44.0 

Cents. 
8.9 
5.1 
11.0 

Cents. 
26.7 

^tnt«oflime 

15.1 

Laxumoil 

33.0 

RELATION  OF  LABOR  COSTS  TO  RATES  OF  DUTY  REQUESTED. 

The  rates  of  duty  requested  by  the  league  are  conservative  from  every  standpoint 
of  tarii!  making.  The  rates  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  do  not  meet 
the  theory  of  protection  to  an  American  industry.  The  former  rates  established  by 
CoDgresB  were  not  protective  rates,  but  were  enacted  from  a  revenue  point  of  view 
before  these  industries  began  to  be  established  in  California. 

The  rate  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  citric  acid  in  the  House  bill  is  only  twelve 
twenty-aixthfl  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  between  United  States  and  Italy; 
the  rate  of  7  cents  per  pound  on  citrate  of  lime  is  only  seven-fifteenths  of  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labor;  while  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  represents  only  one-half 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  tne  manufacture  of  oil.  These  rates  are  not 
sufficient  to  give  reasonable  protection  to  the  domestic  industry. 

LEMON  JUICE,  LIME  JUICE,   AND  SOUR-ORANGE  JUICE. 

The  removal  of  lemon  juice,  lime  juice,  and  sour-orange  juice  from  the  free  list 
18  al»  neceaeary  in  order  to  insure  protection  to  the  American  industry.  Imported 
ooncentrated  juices  are  becoming  increasingly  im3)ortant  sources  of  citric  acid.  If 
duties  were  imposed  upon  citrate  lime  and  citric  acid  and  none  of  these  fruit  juices 
the  reaalt  would  be  heavy  importation  of  concentrated  juices  in  which  form  citric 
arid  would  enter  duty  free.  Thereby  the  American  citrus  industry  would  be  deprived 
of  the  protection  needed  and  the  Government  would  lose  the  revenue  which  duties 
on  citrate  of  lime  and  citric  acid  are  expected  to  yield. 

The  league,  therefore,  can  not  urge  too  strongly  the  adoption  of  the  rates  recom- 
mended as  the  minimum  rates  reouired  to  place  the  American  industry  on  a  more 
nearly  equal  competitive  basis  witn  the  foreign  producers.  It  urges  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  recommend  to  the  Senate  a  change  in  the  rates  in  the  bill  now 
hefore  it,  increasiiig  citric  acid  from  12  to  20  cents  per  pound,  citrate  of  lime  from  7 
to  12  cents  oer  pound,  and  oil  of  lemon  and  orange  from  20  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  ia  further  recommended  that  lemon  juice,  lime  juice,  and  sour  orange  juice 
'pw.  1604)  be  eliminated  from  the  free  list.  Upon  such  elimination,  paragraph  806 
vJll  impoBB  a  duty  on  those  juices  that  will  afford  some  measure  of  protection  and 

Parent  the  loss  of  revenue  that  the  duties  on  citric  acid  and  citrate  of  lime  should 

yield. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  CONVERTER. 

In  this  brief  are  presented  the  facts  which  measure  the  minimum  tariff  needs  of 
J^  primary  industry,  namely,  the  manufacture  of  citrus  by-products  direct  from  the 
"^  fruit.  There  are  also  in  the  United  States  two  or  three  large  chemical  factories 
^hirh  number  among  their  many  chemical  products  citric  acid  extracted  from  im- 
I^'Hed  citrate  of  lime.  If  special  protection  is  to  be  accorded  the  American  converter 
^»fi  uses  imported  citrate,  the  les^e  suggests  that  such  added  protection  should  be 
f*-*d  upon  the  difference  oetween  the  American  and  Italian  labor  cost  of  this  refining 
ppj^es.  Thia  labor  cost  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Exchange  By-Prod  nets  Co, 
\'y^  4  cents  per  pound  of  citric  acid.  This  is  3  cents  higher  than  the  corresponding 
'^W  cost  in  Italy.  The  addition  of  3  cents  to  the  citric  acid  duty  would  afford 
I''^>t?ction  equivalent  to  100  per  cent  of  the  labor  differential  against  the  American 
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converter  and  give  him  the  same  character  and  an  even  greater  degree  of  protection 
than  the  primary  indu«»try  asks  for  itself. 

The  duties  requested  by  the  league  are  the  minimum  necessary  to  afford  reason- 
able protection  to  this  primary  industry,  and  if  added  protection  is  to  be  given  to  \h 
American  converter,  that  must  be  done  by  increasing  the  citric  acid  duty  and  not 
by  decreasing  the  citrate  of  lime  duty. 

STATEMENT    OF    OEOBGE    N.    HAMILTOK,    CLABEHONT,   CALIF., 
BEFBESENTING  THE  LEMON-GBOWING  INDUSTBT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hamilton,  will  you  kindly  state  for  the  record 
where  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  reside  in  Claremont,  Calif. 

The  Chairman^  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Growing  oranges  and  lemons. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  actually  in  the  business  as  a  grower  I 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Very  much  so. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  to  submit  your  views  to  th( 
committee  on  these  articles  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Hamilton,  will  you  please  give  youi 
post  office  address  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Just  Claremont,  Calif. 

I  appear  here  at  the  request  of  the  directors  of  three  of  our  loc 
lemon  growers'  associations,  the  Upland  Lemon  Growers'  Assoc 
tion,  the  Mountain  View  Fruit  Association  of  Upland,  and  the  C^oU 
Heights  Orange  and  Lemon  Association  of  Claremont.  Those  as 
ciations  pay  my  expenses.  I  represent  them  and  I  feel  that  I  ropr 
sent  the  views  and  the  needs  oi  the  majority  of  the  lemon  growc 
of  California. 

I  think  I  am  representing — I  know  I  am — the  pledges  of  tlj 
Republican  Party  that  were  made  at  the  election  last  fall  when  tl| 

Juestion  of  saving  those  lemon  ctovcs  was  the  one  that  influeno^ 
am  sure,  the  large  majorities  which  were  piled  up  in  those  hitheri 
Democratic  districts.  It  was  a  landslide.  In  Claremont,  the  littj 
town  I  represent,  the  vote  was  four  to  one.  What  we  would  liko  j 
know  is  whether  this  protection  is  a  fact  or  whether  it  is  camouflad 

Senator  Walsh.  I  suppose  it  goes  back  to  the  Democratic  Pari 
if  it  is  camouflage. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  two  Democratic  Members  in  the  House  fro| 
California  have  joined  with  us  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  protest  in  favor  of  citric  acid  or  agaii^ 
the  League  of  Nations  ? 

Mr.  ILimilton.  We  will  not  discuss  the  League  of  Nations  unl^ 
you  require  it  of  us. 

In  1909  there  were  1,943,000  boxes  of  lemons  shipped  by  CalifornI 
in  1920  there  were  3,615,000  boxes.  In  1909  there  were  1,853,(« 
boxes  of  lemons  imported,  in  1920  there  were  1,532,000  boxes. 

In  1909  there  were  17,286  acres  of  lemons  of  bearing  age  in  Ca 
fornia,  in  1920  there  were  33,059  acres.  Seven  years  old  and  o> 
is  what  we  call  a  bearing  age.  They  increase  after  they  aro  se^ 
vears  old  for  five  or  six  or  seven  years.  In  1909  there  were  n»| 
bearing  3,300  acres,  in  1920  there  were  17,495  acres.  More  th 
50  per  cent  of  our  lemon  acreage  is  nonbearing. 

The  production  of  lemons  in  1920  in  this  country  was  13,000  c\ 
loads  01  400  boxes  to  the  car.  The  consumption  was  13,000  carloal 
The  importations  of  fresh  lemons  was  3,831  carloads,  being  substi 
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tially  the  amount  we  were  compelled  to  send  to  the  products  company 
ind  receive  in  returns  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  harvesting 
md  manufacturing.  A  part,  owing  to  tne  inability  of  our  products 
)lant  to  handle  it,  we  hauled  out  and  dumped  and  a  part  was  left  on 
the  trees. 

The  CHAiBBfAN.  Why  were  those  lemons  destroyed  ? 

ilr.  Hamilton.  Large  numbers  of  them  were  good  lemons,  but  we 
K'ere  shipping  our  lemons  and  not  getting  the  cost  of  shipping.  We 
rere  losing  money  right  along.  They  were  good  lemons,  but  they 
leeded  marketing  at  once.  It  they  had  been  lemons  that  we  could 
lare  held  until  tne  summer  time  we  would  have  done  so,  but  some- 
hing  had  to  be  done  with  them,  and  we  could  not  get  out  whole  by 
ihinping  them,  so  we  haided  them  out  and  dumped  them. 

iheCmiRMAN.  Do  you  remember  the  highest  price  that  lemons 
)rought  in  Chicago  about  the  time  that  these  lemons  were  destroyed  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  do  not  remember  the  highest  price.  The  aver- 
\ze  f.  0.  b.  price,  as  I  remember  it,  for  our  calendarvear,  up  to  about 
.ne  time  this  hot  weather  came,  was  $2.06  a  box.  That  was  the  price 
^p  received  in  California  packed  and  loaded  on  the  cars. 

Mr.  Powell.  During  a  very  short  period  in  the  spring  the  ship- 
ment of  lemons  from  California  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  narvesting 
md  the  freight.  Every  box  handled  under  those  conditions  meant 
t«irr()wing  money  to  pay  the  actual  handling  cost.  Every  packing 
lioa^e  was  full  to  the  limit.  It  cost  the  grower  money  to  ship  every 
box.  and  part  of  the  goods  got  in  such  a  condition  that  they  could 
a*>l  be  shipped.  A  very  few  lemons  compared  to  the  total  crop,  less 
than  a  thousand  cars  under  those  conditions,  could  not  be  shipped. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  you  try  to  ship  them  through  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  All  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  I  realize  those  conditions,  but  I  also  recd,ll  a  very 
•^d'^^pread  diflference  in  the  price  of  lemons  in  Chicago  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  at  that  time.  That  was  in  the  70  days  from 
*ay  21  to  the  last  of  July,  when  the  price,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
^'^t,  went  to  a  high  point,  but  during  the  last  two  weeks  the  price 
^»>  gone  down  as  spectacularly  as  it  went  up,  owing  to  the  cool 
tea  iter. 

N-nator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  freight  charge  on  a  box  of 

»mr>ns  ? 

ilr.  Hamilton.  $1.44  a  box,  freight  and  wax  tax. 

^^naior  Watson.  To  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  To  New  York.     It  is  a  blanket  rate  over  a  large 

Vn^itor  McCuMBER.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  slump  in  price  at 
^^  lime  when  so  many  carloads  of  lemons  could  not  be  shipped  and 
^^^^'  'lestroyetl  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  so  many  lemons 
^^'  we  shipped  more  than  the  market  would  take.  They  did  not 
•*j^t  them;  they  would  not  take  them.     That  was  the  cause. 

^'^^  Chairman.  It  has  bt:.en  suggested  that  the  eighteenth  amend- 
^■•t  may  have  hurt  tfie  lemon  industry. 

^  ilf  Hamd^ton.  I  argue  tht  other  way.     Some  of  our  people  say  it 
■'^  but  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  tnat  it  does  not.    So  there  it 
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Senator  McCumber.  Was  that  condition  duo  to  an  overproduction 
in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Which? 

Senator  McCumber.  The  fact  that  you  could  not  dispose  of  your 
lemons  because  there  was  no  demand  for  them.  Did  we  have  as 
overproduction  that  year  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  was  due  in  part  to  an  overproduction. 

Senator  Watson.  What  were  the  imports  that  year  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  imports  last  year  were  3,831  carloads. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  you  stated  that  the  production  in  tb 
countrv  equaled  the  consumption  m  this  country. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  that  the  imports  made  the  excess  o 
production  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes;  made  an  excess  in  the  supply. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  whetho 
the  imports  had  anything  to  do  with  that  slump  in  prices, 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Certainly;  thev  were  there,  and  they  were  soW 
and  when  they  were  sold  it  knocKed  the  market  for  us. 

Senator  Watson.  What  does  it  cost  to  lay  down  in  New  York 
box  of  lemons  raised  in  any  competing  country  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  can  tell  you  better  by  what  they  have  sold  foi 
During  the  whole  vear  of  1914  thev  sold  at  an  average  of  $2.20  a  bo3 
laid  dSwn  in  New'York.  '  ; 

Senator  Watson.  What  did  you  lay  yours  down  in  New  York  foi 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  can  lay  ours  down  in  New  York  at  $4.58 
box,  which  does  not  allow  us  any  profit  or  interest  on  our  investment 

Senator  Watson.  From  what  country  can  they  lay  down  a  box  ( 
lemons  in  New  York  at  $2.20  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Italy  can  lay  them  down  at  much  less  than  that 

Senator  Watson.  And  did  all  those  imports  of  3,831  carloaii 
come  from  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  they  all  came  from  Italy.  Italy  is  the  bi 
lemon-producing  country  of  the  world. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  not  thb  production  of  lemons  in  Italy  ti 
creasing  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  does  not  seem  like  it.  I  do  not  know*  Thi 
are  not  sending  as  many  here  as  they  did,  but  those  figures  I  hiii 
just  read  show  how  they  are  fluctuatmg. 

Senator  Dillingham.  As  a  general  statement  are  we  to  und< 
stand  that  Italy  and  Sicily  can  lay  down  their  lemons  in  New  Yo 
at  substantially  one-half  the  price  at  which  California  can  lay  tlu 
down  there  for  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  less  than  one-half.  Mr.  Powell  mention 
the  fact  that  the  labor  charge  was  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  4.  Tli 
is  a  big  element  in  growing  lemons.  Wo  might  as  well  throw  up  t 
sponge  if  you  are  not  going  to  allow  us  to  figure  the  growing  of  tlie 
He  said  the  ratio  was  1  to  4,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  growl 
of  lemons  my  understanding  is  that  the  ratio  is  nearer  1  to  ! 
That  is  a  large  element,  gentlemen.  Then  when  it  comes  to  freig 
our  freight  is  $1.44  a  box,  while  their  freight  is  not  always  kno^ 
It  is  not  controlled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It 
<  pen  to  all  sorts  of  reoates  and  secret  rates.  I  have  heard  of  rat 
where  they  shipped  similar  distances,  at  14  and  15  cents  a  box. 
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Senator  McCumber.  On  account  of  the  cheaper  product  from 
Italy  and  Sicily,  you  have  had  no  New  York  market  for  years  in  the 
emon  business,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  have  shipped  a  good  many  lemons  there. 
)ur  lemons  are  shipped  by  rail,  and  at  times  we  can  not  get  our 
josts  out  of  them.  We  would  lose  money  on  them.  At  other  times 
^hen  the  market  is  more  promismg  we  ship  to  New  York.  We 
itart  our  cars,  maybe  the  consignee  will  conclude  he  is  overstocked 
md  ask  to  be  let  oflF.  Those  cars  go  to  New  York  and  are  sold  in 
Sew  York  at  auction.  Last  week  we  sold  13,765  boxes  of  lemons 
n  New  York  at  $3.19  a  box.  The  foreigners  sold  over  17,000  boxes 
it  13.45  a  box. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  object  to  competition  with  Florida, 
tan  you  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Florida  does  not  produce  lemons. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
emons  coming  from  Florida. 

Sir.  Hamilton.  We  do  not  realize  it.     It  was  the  foreigners. 

Senator  Calder.  There  are  no  lemons  coming  from  Florida.  The 
only  source  of  lemons  is  Italy. 

Senator  Dillingham.  So  that  last  week  in  your  auction  sales  you 
sold  as  many  lemons  in  New  York  as  Italy  did  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No;  they  sold  17,000  ooxes  and  we  sold  13,000 
boxes.^  We  sold  at  $3.19  a  box,  while  the  lemons  cost  us,  f.  o.  b. 
New  York,  without  interest  or  profit,  $4.58 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  lost  over  a  dollar  a  box  on  those  lemons  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  .We  did. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  no 
information  on  the  freight  rates  in  the  shipment  of  lemons  from 
Italy  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Rates  are  given  out,  but  I  have  no  confidence  in 

them. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  freight  rates  by 
rail  and  boat  through  the  canal  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  1  think  the  rate  is  60  cents  by  boat  and  $1.44  by 
rail.  There  are  disadvantages  and  diflTiculties  about  boat  shipments. 
It  is  in  its  infancy,  that  part  of  the  business.  But  that  will  not  in- 
crease the  market. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  importations  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1921,  were  only  $1,520,062,  and  compared  with  the  year  1920,  it  was 
not  half  of  the  amoimt. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  TThat  would  be  affected  both  by  the  price  and  by 
the  volume,  maybe  altogether  by  the  price.  I  could  not  tell  without 
Mialvzing  it.  You  see  up  to  the  time  this  hot  spell  came,  for  nearly 
^  .^ar  and  a  half,  we  have  had  the  worst  sleddmg  you  ever  saw. 

The  production  five  years  from  now,  if  we  maintain  our  groves, 
^f»uld,  according  to  my  estimate,  amount  to  about  21,000  carloads. 
The  consumption  in  five  years,  figuring  on  the  usual  rate  of  increase 
^<*  have  had  in  the  past  of  2  per  cent  per  annum,  would  be  about 
14,300  carloads,  making  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  five  years  of  7,000 
^loads.  The  excess  lemon  acreage  which  would  be  represented  by 
WIS  surplus  would  be  from  15,000  to  20,000  acres.  It  is  to  avoid  the 
"estruction  of  these  lemon  groves  and  the  homes  that  are  on  them — 
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we  can  not  go  on  raising  lemons  unless  we  have  a  market  that  will 
pay  for  the  cost  of  production — that  is  the  reason  I  am  here.  There 
were  2,000  acres  of  lemons  budded  over  and  1,000  acres  pulled  out  bj 
discouraged  owners  last  spiring.     It  is  a  real  danger. 

Mr.  Teague,  the.  president  of  the  citrus  league,  in  answer  to  m; 
question,  *'  If  the  league  secures  the  duties  that  they  asked  for  in  thei 
brief,  which  Mr.  Powell  has  just  stated,  would  it  not  be  a  fact  that  i 
will  not  furnish  an  outlet  for  our  excess  supply  and  would  it  not  1; 
necessary  to  destroy  a  larjge  percentage  of  "our  lemon  acreage: 
replied.  That  is  true.''  It  is  sometliing  that  can  not  be  denied.  VJ 
have  to  be  protected  in  growing  those  lemons  or  destroy  our  groves 

Senator  Watson.  Do  the  Pacific  Islands  produce  many  lemoni 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  do  not  know.     We  have  not  heard  of  it. 

I  have  5,000  lemon  trees,  over  4,000  of  them  being  seven  years  o\ 
this  year,  just  ending  the  eight  years  of  famine  wnich  go  with  v 
development  of  a  lemon  grove,  i  debated  seriously  this  last  spri: 
whether  or  not  I  should  pull  them  out  or  bud  over.  I  consult! 
experts  on  the  subject.  It  takes  just  about  as  long  to  get  them 
bearing  by  budding  over  as  to  pull  out  and  plant  anew. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  you  mean  by  '*  budding  over 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Budding  into  oranges  or  grape-fruit.  .  It  was  u 
certain  as  to  which  was  the  best  thing  to  do,  to  pull  them  out  a| 
plant  Q^ew  or  to  bud  over,  and  after  debating  it  1  finally  conclud| 
that  I  would  wait  another  year.  I  considered  eliminatu^  40  ac^ 
of  mine  this  last  year. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  speaking  about  lemons? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  speakmg  about  lemons  only.  That  is  a^ 
am  going  to  talk  about.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  we  •can  not  have  soi 
other  outlet  than  the  fresh-fruit  market  I  would  feel  like  sayi 
''Make  it  snappy  and  get  rid  of  it;  make  it  short,  this  period 
elimination." 

Ten  thousand  carloads  of  lemons  a  year  are  required  to  supply  \ 
citric  acid  consumed  in  the  United  States.  I  speak  in  carloads  I 
cause  it  is  easier  for  me  to  see  and  it  does  not  take  so  many  fi«^ul 
Citric  acid  is  a  nonperishable  product.  To  that  extent  it  has  aii  i 
vantage  over  the  fresh  lemon  fcusiness.  A  lot  of  the  risk  and  dai^ 
of  decay  is  removed;  all  of  it,  in  fact.  It  is  almost  equal  in  volu 
to  the  fresh  fruit  market  and  in  freedom  from  risk  is  superior.  1 
thousand  carloads  of  one  against  13,000  carloads  of  the  other.  If 
coiild  have  a  market  for  the  two  on  a  basis  that  would  give  us  a  chi* 
to  live,  wo  could  market  all  the  lemons  that  we  could  produce  on 
the  trees  that  are  now  planted  in  California  and  have  an  induceiu 
to  plant  some  more.     That  is  the  proposition  exactly. 

The  league  takes  the  position  that  citric  acid  is  made  out  c 
worthless  product,  but  Italy  does  not  treat  it  so.  In  large  distf 
in  Italy  80  per  cent  of  the  fruit  or  more  goes  into  the  products.  Tl 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  growing  their  fruits  for  the  product  i 

Senator  McLean.  But  you  do  not  get  the  large  pronts  out  of 
lemons  that  you  sell  to  the  citric  acid  men  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  have  not  gotten  our  costs. 

Senator  McLean.  So  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  you  to  raise  lone 
for  that  purpose  under  any  conditions? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Not  unless  we  are  protected  against  the  cli 
prices  of  Italy    I  figure  the  growers  of  Italy  get  4  cents  per  poun<i 
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heir  money,  for  the  fruit  processed  over  there  on  the  basis  of  present 
prices  of  citric  acid,  while  we  are  getting  nothing.  The  whole  problem 
5  are  we  going  to  protect  our  American  laborers  in  maintaining  a  posi- 
ion  that  is  above  the  labor  of  Italy  ?  If  we  do  that  you  have  to  pro- 
ect  us,  and  I  feel  that  10,000  carloads  of  lemons  marketed  in  this 
i-ay  is  worthy  of  consideration  and  protection.  The  product  is  a 
;ood  product.  It  is  made  out  of  lemons.  They  are  just  as  good  for 
hat  purpose  as  the  best  of  lemons,  and,  in  fact,  during  the  eight  or 
line  dull  months  of  the  vear  we  make  it  a  point  to  pile  up  our  lemons, 
)ecause  at  that  time  tney  will  not  take  them  wnen  we  ship  them 
Sast,  and  we  take  good  care  of  them  and  have  them  ready  wnen  the 
lot  spell  comes,  as  it  did  this  summer.  During  that  time  there  is 
more  or  less  real  good  fruit  that  the  trade  will  not  take  but  which  has 
reached  a  stage  that  requires  some  immediate  disposition.  You  can 
(lot  expect  us  to  ship  the  fruit  and  lose  money  on  it  and  maybe  pay 
the  freight  in  addition. 

If  we  could  put  that  class  of  lemons  into  citric  acid  and  the  other 
products  in  such  manner  that  we  could  get  nearly  the  cost  of  growing 
them,  it  would  stabilize  the  industry.  It  would  enable  us  to  increase 
the  supply  so  that  when  these  times  of  keen  demand  do  come  we  would 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  demand.  It  is  not  possible  to  fortify  our- 
selves and  be  in  a  position  to  supply  such  a  demand  as  we  had  this 
summer.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  bank  to  do  a 
profitable  business  and  be  ready  to  pay  every  depositor  in  full  every 
minute  as  to  expect  us  to  get  lemons  here  to  take  care  of  the  tre- 
mendous demand  that  existed  this  summer.  We  did  the  best  we 
could  to  break  the  market.  We  shipped  in  the  two  months  of  June 
and  July  4,130  carloads,  whereas  during  the  four  years  previous  the 
average  yearly  shipments  for  the  same  period  had  been  2,155  car- 
loads, and  the  highest  shipments  for  tne  same  period  was  2,622 
carloads. 

The  Chairman.  Shipped  where  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  To  tne  markets  here  in  the  East.  We  increased 
our  packing  and  shipping  to  the  highest  limit,  but  we  could  not 
supply  the  demand.  A  hot  spell  here  in  the  East  always  causes  a 
jump  in  the  market.  This  not  spell  surpassed  anytmng  in  the 
history  of  the  lemon  business. 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  the  imports  of  foreign  lemons  gone 
down  with  wonderful  rapidity?  • 

Mr.  Hamilton.  They  nave  sprung  up  somewhat  recently. 

The  Chairman.  In  1914  there  were  only  $2,000,000  worth  and  in 
1 920  there  were  $542,000  worth. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  To  say  a  dollar's  worth  would  not  necessarily 
niean  anything.  A  person  has  got  to  go  into  it  and  see  how  the 
price  was.  There  was  a  shortage  of  supply  from  abroad  this  season. 
They  did  not  have  them  piled  up  in  the  East  readv  for  this  hot  spell, 
^ether  it  was  a  scheme  to  affect  prices,  or  whether  it  was  a  fear  of 
this  2-cent  emergency  tariff  or  what  not,  I  do  not  know.  There 
^fts  not  the  usual  amount  of  importations  during  the  early  months 
preparatory  for  a  hot  spell,  and  owing  to  the  extreme  depression  last 
summer  and  the  disappointment  the  speculators  had  tney  did  not 
huv  our  lemons  and  store  them  up.  When  we  sent  them  here  they 
paid  us  prices  that  discouraged  us  from  shipping  any  more. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  mean  that  in  that  active  demand 
you  lost  on  any  shipments  of  those  lemons  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  When  that  active  demand  came  it  was  a  life 
line  to  us.  That  has  changed  what  was  the  most  deplorable  situa- 
tion you  can  imagine  into  one  for  the  time  being  that  was  verv  rosy. 
Mr.  rowell,  when  we  averaged  our  sales  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
from  September  1,  1920,  up  to  the  present  date,  has  not  the  averagt^ 
return  been  sufficient  to  paying  our  cost  and  8  per  cent  on  our  in- 
vestment, for  that  time? 

Mr.  Powell.  About  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  we  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  depression.! 
our  return  averages  costs  and  3  per  cent  on  our  investment  ii^ 
groves. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  fiscal  year  do  you  have  reference  toj 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Our  fiscal  year  has  reference  to  the  1st  of  Sepi 
tember.  j 

Mr.  Powell.  During  the  period  of  the  hot  weather,  from  May  211 
to  the  31st  of  July,  California  shipped  90  per  cent  more  lemons  thad 
the  average  shipments  of  the  last  four  years.  The  total  supply  o| 
this  country  during  the  hot  weather  was  60  per  cent  greater  than  th 
average  of  the  last  four  years.  But  the  demand  for  lemonade,  etc. 
was  so  ?reat  in  the  hot  weather  that  that  total  of  60  per  cent  increasi^ 
resulted  in  a  shortage.  The  rail  freight  rates  per  box  on  CalifomiJ 
lemons  is  $1.44;  the  freight  rate  by  boat  is  60  cents;  but  the  terminai 
charges  on  each  end  are  such  as  to  make  comparable  a  rate  of  about 
75  cents  as  against  the  rail  rate  of  S1.44. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  have  printed,  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  portioni 
of  your  brief  and  curtail  your  statement  before  the  committee  i  Iv 
is  true  that  your  time  has  been  largely  consmned  by  the  asking  i»f 
questions.  We  want  to  give  you  all  the  time  you  desire,  but  please 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  operating  under  this  15-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Johnson.  May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  you  stat-i 
the  rates  that  you  think  are  appropriate  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  wanted  to  lead  up  to  the  reasons  before  I  stating 
them.  I  want  to  repeat  that  in  large  districts  in  Italy  they  gruiri 
fruit  for  these  products.  When  a  man  yesLi  after  year  puts  80  pvt 
cent  or  more  of  his  lemons  in  one  line,  is  not  that  what  he  grows 
them  for  ?        • 

Senator  Watson.  We  are  perfectly  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  not  a  cull  business.  It  should  be  treated  &d 
a  business  that  is  legitimate  and  has  value  in  the  stuff  that  we  turn 
over  to  the  products  factory.  To  meet  the  situation  we  growers 
have  put  up  a  plant.  It  has  a  capacity  now  of  about  1,200,(mhj 
pounds  of  citric  acid  a  year.  Other  corporations  in  California  hav<i 
a  capacity  of  about  800,000  pounds  a  year.  The  two  together 
make  about  a  third  of  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  at  xh^ 

E resent  time.  It  is  a  new  enterprise,  to  my  mind,  like  the  pac*kin<^ 
ouses  which  we  join  together  and  build  as  a  means  of  packing  i»ii." 
fresh  fruit  and  shipping  it.  This  is  just  an  instrument  for  marketiiii: 
our' lemons.  Citric  acid  is  not  a  bv-product.  It  is  misnamed.  It 
is  the  whole  thing.  The  lemon  oil  might  be  called  a  by-produi-i. 
but  the  citric  acid  is  the  means  we  have  adopted  to  market  tne  lemon^. 
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e  have  invested  about  $200,000  in  this  plant;  we  have  about 
23,000,000  invested  in  our  groves  and  equipment,  and  the  impor- 
ace  of  the  two  is  illustrated  thereby.  Those  valuations  of  groves 
i3  my  valuations.  Some  people  make  it  less,  but  I  have  had  some 
perience  in  the  growing  of  a  grove  recently  and  I  think  I  know 
lat  I  am  talking  about. 

The  citric  acid  plant  employs  about  35  or  40  men.  In  our  ^oves 
e  owners  work  and  they  employ  help  and  their  boys.  The  estimate 
;ot  from  the  league  is  that  there  are  12,500  nren  and  their  families 
{>eiident  upon  the  Rowing  of  the  fruit. 

Senator  I&Lean.  You  said  ''fruit."  You  mean  lemons,  do  you 
)t^ 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  mean  lemons;  yes,  sir.  As  to  the  size  of  the 
oves  and  to  illustrate  how  intensive  the  work  is,  in  our  association 
lere  are  215  members;  they  have  1,300  acres  of  lemons;  and  there 
*e  several  of  us  that  have  maybe  40  acres  or  more  and  several  more 
iat  have  20  acres  or  more.  Ii  those  are  included,  the  average  would 
?  a  Uttle  over  6  acres  to  the  owner.  If  they  are  excluded,  I  think 
would  be  reduced  below  5  acres. 

To  be  worth  while  this  business  has  to  pay  the  grower  something. 
t  seems  ridiculous  to  offer  a  proposition  that  does  not  take  into  con- 
ideration  what  the  grower  needs.  It  has  been  impossible  for  us 
>  make  anything  out  of  the  fruit  sent  to  the  products  plant.  It  will 
•e  impossible  in  the  future,  unless  you  recognize  the  difference 
•etween  the  American  and  Italian  cost  of  producmg  the  fruit,  harvest- 
a$^  it,  and  processing  it.  We  have  never  been  here  before  to  ask 
or  a  protective  duty  on  these  products.     We  have  never  needed  it. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  are  you  asking  for  now? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Just  wait  a  minute  and  I  will  give  it  to  you. 
want  to  get  at  it  naturally. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Johnson,  Senator  McCumber  has  an  inquiry 
0  suggest  to  you. 

Senator  McCumber.  No;  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  the  witness 
w^ht  follow  the  advice  given  by  Senator  JohSson;  that  is,  to  give 
^  the  rates  we  ought  to  have  and  the  reasons,  so  that  we  could  get 
hrough. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  was  trying  to  save  the  committee's  time  in 
naking  that  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hamilton,  you  imderstand  that  the  Senate 
neete  at  12  o'clock  and  the  conumttee  usually  takes  a  recess  from 
12  o'clock  until  half  past  2.  We  want  to  help"^  you  in  every  way  by 
permitting  you  to  make  a  statement  and  let  you  print  the  balance. 

ilr.  Hamilton.  The  rates  that  we  ask  are  70  cents  per  pound  on 
'itric  acid,  40  cents  per  pound  on  citrate  of  lime,  and  50  per  cent  ad 
Valorem  on  oil  of  lemon.  We  also  ask  $2.10  per  gallon  on  lemon, 
lime,  and  sour  orange  juice;  and  dried  lemon  juice  and  all  other 
products  of  the  lemon  not  specifically  provided  for,  70  cents  per 
pound  on  the  citric  acid  content  thereof. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  do  you  want  on  lemons  themselves. 
It  is  2  cents  per  pound  here.    Is  not  that  enough  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  not  enough,  but 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  not  asking  any  more  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No;  what  I  want  is  protection  on  the  products. 
^  you  give  us  4  cents  on  fresh  fruit,  it  will  not  save  our  lemon  acreage 
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unless  we  get  this  protection  on  the  products.    I  am  trying  to  savi 
that  excess  acreage. 

Senator  Watson.  You  and  the  last  witness  do  not  agree  on  th 
tariff  you  want  on  by-products  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Not  by  any  means.  He  just  takes  into  considen 
tion  the  costs  of  harvestmg  and  processing  our  fruit. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  lemons  are  there  in  a  box  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  number  of  lemons  in  a  box  varies.  The  m 
popular  and  general'sized  box  contains  from  300  to  360.  Howevei 
this  year,  some  groves  were  not  picked  all  winter.  The  men  cod 
not  borrow  money.  Usually  most  of  the  packing  houses  finance  tl 
picking,  but  they  got  to  the  point  where  the  packing  houses  coul 
not  borrow  money. 

Senator  McLean.  You  get  somewhere  around  a  cent  a  piece  t 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  price  varies  so  that  I  could  not,  without 

food  deal  of  time,  tell  just  what  it  is.    When  we  were  getting  li 
ighest  prices  it  seems  to  me  I  figured  it  netted  us  about  25  cenU 
dozen.     Is  not  that  correct,  Mr.  Powell  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  was  not  listening. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  Senator  was  asking  for  the  price  we  wc 
getting  for  lemons.  I  said  when  we  were  getting  the  highest  prio 
this  last  summer,  did  it  not  return  to  us  about  25  cents  a  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Something  like  that. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  interested  in  these  factories  that  ms^ 
the  by-products  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  one  of  the  owners.  We  growers  contribu^ 
so  much  a  box  to  establish  and  work  out  this  thing. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  would  your  proposed  increase 
the  tariff  raise  the  price  of  lemons  per  dozen  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  1  have  not  figured  it  that  way.  I  will  tell  y 
what  I  am  figuring.  I  am  figuring  this,  and  what  I  have  asked 
based  on  this:  That  there  will  at  no  time  be  a  temptation  for  a  grov 
to  put  his  fruit  through  the  products  plant  with  the  idea  of  maki 
money  on  it;  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  him  to  get  out  of  i 
fruit  that  goes  through  the  products  plant  a  profit  on  the  growins^ 
the  lemons;  that  it  will  not  enable  hun  to  cover  all  costs  of  growi 
the  lemons. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  you  ask  for  $2.10  a  gallon  on  lemon  juice 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  the  maxinii 
concentration  and  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  citric  acid  conc^ 
at  the  same  rate  we  are  asking  on  citric  acid. 

Senator  Calder.  It  would  oe  profitable  to  grow  lemons  um 
those  circumstances, -would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Not  any  more  so  than  the  other. 

Senator  Calder.  What  duty  do  you  have  on  this  product  now 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Nothing;  it  is  free. 

Senator  Calder.  And  you  do  manufacture  some  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No;  we  are  not  manufacturing  any  juices, 
want  to  prevent  citric  acid  from  being  imported  in  the  form, 
concentrated  juices  and  thereby  escape  payment  of  duty.  The3''  ^ 
ship  citric  acid  in  the  form  of  concentrated  juice  or  citrate  of  Ij 
or  m  the  pure  form  of  citric  acid.  It  is  competition  and  it  is  di^ 
trous  to  us. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  It  would  be  no  good  to  put  a  duty  on 
?hT\c  acid  and  allow  the  fruit  juice  to  come  in  free  ?   • 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  I  can  not  see  why  Mr.  Powell  and  you,  coming 
here  to  represent  the  same  industry,  ask  for  entirely  different  rates. 

Mr.  HviOLTON.  Well,  I  can  not  see  it,  either. 

The  Chairman.  Neither  can  the  committee. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  thought  they  asked  for  the  same  rate 
i>n  the  acid. 

Mr.  ILvmilton.  No.  All  Mr.  Powell  asks  results  in  treating  that 
fruit  which  goes  to  the  factory  as  worthless.  Mr.  Teague,  who  is 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  league,  says  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  pull 
out  some  of  our  lemon  groves.  He  said,  *'It  is  just  like  any  other 
husiness.  If  there  are  too  many  banks  in  a  town,  some  will  have 
to  get  out.'^     That  is  a  serious  proposition.     This  contest  that  will 

fo  on  if  we  have  to  submit  to  it  will  be  very  painful  and  disastrous. 
t  will  be  the  most  severe  on  those  who  can  least  afford  it.  Only 
those  people  who  can  gain  a  satisfaction  from  the  thought  that 
they  are  able  and  willing  to  stay  with  the  game  until  the  elimination 
b  over  can  look  with  equanimity  on  this  proposition. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  does  a  box  of  lemons  weigh  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Eighty-four  pounds. 

>enator  Watson.  How  many  pounds  of  lemons  does  it  take  to 
make  a  pound  of  citric  acid  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Fifty  pounds.  The  12  cents  per  pound  on  citric 
and  provided  in  the  House  bill  is  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound  duty  on  the  fruit  consumed,  to  offset  the  differential  in  the 
''^is  of  growing,  harvesting,  and  processing  as  between  America 
and  Italy. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hamilton,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  prepare 
a  stateffient  containing  the  balance  of  your  remarks  and  send  it  in 
t^»  he  printed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes;  I  think  I  have  said  nearly  all  I  wish  to.  I 
ba^e  prepare<l  a  statement  and  I  planned  to  ask  permission  to  file 
i^  1*  soon  as  I  can  have  it  printed. 

N*nator  La  Follette.  lie  can  pass  it  to  the  reporter  and  have  it 
printed  as  a  part  of  his  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  may  do  that. 

BUI7  OP  QSOSGB    V.    HAMILTON,    CLABEMOirT,    CALIF.,   REPBESEHTINO    THE 

LEMOH-OROWINO  INDUSTRY. 

J^Ain  a  lemon  growei'.  I  represent  three  lemon  growers'  association,  two  in  Upland 
^*:  ^oe  in  Claremont,  Calif.  I  also  represent  from  personal  assurance  the  views, 
''-^Jp.  and  wishes  of  many  other  lemon  growers. 

LEMON  PRODUCTS   INDUSTRY. 

.  A  new  industry  has  but  recently  been  developed  in  California,  a  growth  of  the  lemon 
Criurtry.  This  is  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid  and  lemon  oil  direct  from  the  fresh 
^-t  ^wn  in  America.  Until  recently  the  American  people  depended  upon  foreign 
'''*^'  principally  Italy,  for  their  supply  of  these  products.  This  is  an  industry 
'^  hati  never  before  asked  Congress  for  protection. 

ih  ^*^  -'^^  reason  that  the  duties  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  can  not  be  used  as  a 
;*  v^^  in  the  determination  of  what  duties  should  now  be  placed  upon  these 
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RATES  CONTAINED  IN  PRESENT  BILL  ARE  INADEQUATE. 

The  rates  contained  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  are:  Citric  acid,  12  cent-  , 
pound;  citrate  of  lime,  7  cents  per  pound;  oil  of  lemon,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

These  rates  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  industry.    The  industr>'  m\< 
have  sufficient  protection  to  enable  it  to  realize  from  the  sale  of  the  principal  pnMl  j 
citric  acid,  a  sufficient  amount  to  return  not  only  the  cost  of  manufacture  out  ^iL- 
and  of  still  greater  importance,  the  cost  of  growing  the  fruit  used  in  their  manufa^-tu'< 

Ignoring  the  differential  in  the  cost  of  growing  the  fruit,  it  would  require  the  i 
lowing  duties  to  equalize  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  of  harvesting  the  fruit  a^:! 
manufacturing  these  products  as  between  America  and  Italy:  Citric  acid,  24  <eL: 
per  pound;  citrate  of  lime,  12  cents  per  pound*  lemon  oil,  40  per  cent  ad  vaL»r»T^ 
citrus  juices,  removal  from  free  list.    But  such  duties  make  no  provision  for  •: 
differential  in  costs  of  growing  the  fruit  as  between  America  and  Italy. 

The  duties  which  the  entire  California  membership  of  the  House  reque£it<>'i  ':• 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  recommend  are:  Citric  acid,  70  cents  jjer  jk»u:    ^ 
citrate  of  lime,  40  cents  per  pound;  oil  of  lemon,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.      > 
Exhibit  A.) 

Th^  minimum  duties  required  for  the  purpose  of  adequate  protection  to  the  lorn 
grower  are:  Citric  acid,  70  cents  per  pound;  citrate  of  Ume,  40  cents  per  pound.  •  u 
of  lemon,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem;  lemon,  lime,  and  sour  orange  juice,  $2.10  per  trait'  '^ 
Dried  lemon  juice  and  all  other  products  of  the  lemon  not  specifically  providtvi  :■ 
70  cents  per  pound  on  the  citric-acid  content  thereof. 

CITRIC  ACID   AS   A  PRIMARY  PRODUCT. 

Citric  acid  is  not  a  by-product  of  the  lemon  Industry;  it  is  one  of  the  two  prima-' 
products  of  which  fresh  fruit  is  the  other.  To  my  mind  citric  acid  is  substantial  1\  *^  • 
whole  lemon  put  into  shape  to  keep  and  use  at  a  future  time.  Citric  acid  is  the  fi uL^b»-. 
product  for  whica  lemons  are  the  raw  material. 

Citrate  of  lime  and  concentrated  citrus  juices  are  intermediate  products  in  the  m:i:s . 
facture  of  citric  acid.  The  duty  upon  citrate  of  lime  should  be  about  60  per  c»Mir  • 
the  duty  on  citric  acid  as  citrate  of  lime  contains  something  over  60  per  cent  by  wi^\  • 
of  citric  acid.  The  duty  on  concentrated  juices  as  requested  above  is  based  upon  \\  • 
citric  acid  content  of  such  juices  at  their  approximate  maximum  concentrutior. 
lemon  oil  mav  be  considered  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid;  it  i-*  pr  * 
duced  by  utilizing  the  peel,  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

INCREASING   SURPLUS   PRODUCTION   MUST  BE   MARKETED   AS   LEMON   PRODUCTS. 

Citric  acid  must  be  produced  by  tne  American  lemon  industry  as  a  primary  Drmh;  * 
and  must  yield  a  sufficient  return  to  pay  the  costs  of  growing  the  fruit,  as  well  an  ih*- 
manufacture  of  the  final  product.  Otherwise  the  American  lemon  industry  can  i  •  * 
survive.  Our  California  production  of  lemons  caught  up  with  the  consumptif»n  •  •' 
fresh  lemons  in  the  United  States  last  year.  There  are  in  addition  17,000  acre.'*  of  n-  •'! 
bearing  lemon  groves,  slightly  over  one-half  of  the  present  bearing  acrca^.  If  ti  • 
p^ves  now  planted  are  maintained,  the  increase  in  production  will  outstrip  the  inrn**-# 
in  consumption  so  rapidly  that  in  a  very  few  years,  probably  four  or  five  yew.  p- - 
duction  ^vill  be  nearly  50  per  cent  greater  than  fresh  fmit  consumption  in  the  I'lutt' 
States.  Unle-«  this  surplus  is  u?ed  in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid  and  other  leni*-- 
products  so  as  to  return  to  the  grower  his  costs  of  growing  the  fruit,  the  entire  lemi-.-' 
industry  must  suffer. 

I  have  5,000  lemon  trees,  over  4,000  of  them  bein^  7  years  old  now.  I  am  hoj»i-  ; 
that  I  have  reached  the  end  of  the  eight  years  of  famine  whicn  goes  with  the  devp|tij>- 
ment  of  a  lemon  grove.  This  grove  reprepents  most  of  the  savings  of  mv  life  anil  * 
heavy  mortgage  on  the  future,  also  eight  years  of  my  business  career,  andha^juM  n«  w 
arrived  where  it  oujjht  to  b^in  to  return  something  to  me  for  the  effort  expende»i. 

I  feel  I  am  speaking  for  thousands  of  other  growers,  many  of  whbm  are  m  a  mu<  b 
more  critical  condition. 

To  save  ourselves  from  this  threatening  aisaster,  we  growers  have  joined  and  invex *><i 
some  $200,000  in  a  plant  at  Corona  for  the  manufacture  of  lemons  into  lemon  product  * 
and  lemon  by-products. 

SIZE  OF  HOLDINGS. 

Upland  Lemon  Growers*  Association,  213  members,  owninj^  1,300  acre?*:  avcrair^ 
holain^,  6.1  acres.  If  we  omit  some  of  the  large  holdings  it  will  reduce  tiiiff  avoraf:^ 
We  think  that  this  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  size  of  the  holdings  by  indi\iduaLi. 
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CtTLTURAL  C08T  OP  PRODUCTNG. 

Baspdron  conservative  figures  it  costs  1.79  cents  per  pound  to  grow  lemons  in  Cali- 
omia  without  including  interest  on  investment  or  profit  nor  costs  of  harvesting, 
lauling.  packing  and  shipping. 

BasfKi  on  an  investigation  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  Italy  in  1911,  it  cost  20  to  32 
>nt3  per  l>ox.  or  at  the  latter  figiu^e  0.44  cents  per  pound  to  produce  lemons  in  Italy. 

T.ikin?  exchange  into  consideration  labor  in  Italy  costs'less  to-day  than  in  1911. 

It  requires  50  pounds  of  lemons  to  make  1  pound  of  citric  acid.  The  cost  of  growing 
*^  pounds  of  lemons  in  the  United  States  is  89.5  cents  and  in  Italy  22  cents.  In  addi> 
i«>n  to  the  citric  acid,  some  lemon  oil  is  produced.  A  proper  division  of  the  costs  is  87 
X'T  rent  to  the  citric  acid  and  13  per  cent  to  the  lemon  oil.  The  cost  of  citrate  of  lime 
lo.ild  be  about  60  per  cent  of  the  citric  acid  cost. 


Cost  of  handling  and  processing  lemons  for  lemon  oil  and  citric  add. 

Cost 
per  ton. 

Per  cent 
lab(»'. 

Labor  cost 
per  ton. 

Jit  hfir.u  frait 

S9.00 

5.79 

14.73 

95 
60 
30 

IR.55 

rri'.^pnrtation  to  central  factory 

3.47 

•*rt  rr  ofperation  and  maintenance 

4.42 

29.52 

16.44 

The  following  table  shows  the  differentials  in  favor  of  Italy  in  the  cost  of  growing 
t-i^BripDt  lemons  to  produce  one  pound  of  each  of  the  products  named: 

CvXtural  costs  of  growing  lemons. 


For  manufacture  of  1  pound  of— 


I  Anx*-  (4  lime 


American 
cost. 

Cents. 
78.0 
46.5 
77.0 

Italian 
cost. 


Cents. 
19.5 
11.5 
19.0 


Diflerential 

in  favor  of 

Italy. 


Cents. 
58.5 
35.0 
5&0 


MANUFACTURING  COSTS. 


Thp  comparative  coat  of  labor  only  in  the  harvesting  and  manufacture  of  lemon 
yf'  Aiicis  is  as  follows: 

Labor  costs  of  manufacture. 


For  manufacture  of  1  pound  of— 

American 
cost. 

Italian 
cost. 

Differential 
in  favor 
of  Italy. 

•isncsfkl..                                        

Cents. 
35.6 
20.2 
44.0 

Cents 
8.9 
5.1 
11.0 

Cents. 
28.7 

i:"-.>flrui^e.*] '.".'. 

15.1 

I^r:A3flil.             .• 

33.0 



differentials  in 


TLf  combined  growing  and  manufacturing  costs  as  above  and  the  di 
^^  tfi  Italy  are  shownby  the  following  table: 

'     !i^ive  costs  of  growing  lemons  and  manufacturing  products  and  differentials  in 

favor  of  Italy. 


For  manufacture  of  1  pound  of— 


■«'^*  of  lime 


American 
o^t. 


Cents. 
113.6 
66.7 
121.0 


Italian 
cost. 


Cents. 

28.4 
16.6 
30.0 


Differential 
in  favor 
of  Italy. 


Cents. 
85.2 
60.1 
91.0 


•'  rates  requested  are  much  less  than  these  differentials  in  favor  of  Italy. 


I  dj 
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IMPORTANCE   OF  LEMON  PRODUCTS  BUSINESS. 

To  lemon  growers  the  lemon  products  plant  is  very  important  but  merely  an  iusiri- 
ment  like  our  packing  house  in  the  marketing  of  our  fruit  and  it  is  the  returns  i< 
for  the  fruit  processed  through  it  that  counts.    We  probably  have  one  hundred  tin 
as  much  invested  in  cooperative  packing  houses  for  packing  our  raw  lemons  for  mark 
as  we  have  invested  at  Corona  in  products  plant. 

Our  expectation  is  that  this  products  plant,  with  additions,  will  enlarge  the  maih 
for  our  lemons  so  as  to  take  care  of  and  furnish  a  demand  for  all  the  lemons  we 
grow  on  all  the  lemon  trees  now  planted  in  California. 

It  takes  10,000  carloads  of  lemons  a  year  to  make  the  citric  acid  consumed  in  tti 
United  States,  while  the  production  and  consumption  of  fresh  lemons  last  year  vi 
about  13,000  carloads.  The  two  outlets  together  will  take  care  of  all  the  fnlit  for  m 
time  from  trees  now  planted  and  will  encourage  further  planting.  But  it  will  » 
impractical  to  keep  and  care  for  these  trees  unless  the  returns  there&om  from  produr 
plant  as  well  as  packing  house  are  sufficient  to  at  least  pay  the  grower  his  expen^^  * 
growing  the  fruit. 

The  duties  here  requested  are  the  minimum  necessary  to  enable  the  products  plai 
to  return  the  growers  the  cost  of  growing  the  fruit  processed. 

We  lemon  growers  can  not  see  how  we  can  go  on  increasing  production  bey«  t 
fresh  fruit  consumption  and  have  the  increase  all  treated  as  culls,  to  be  sent  to  ti 

Croducts  plant  on  a  basis  that  will  return  substantially  nothing  for  growing  the  fru 
ut  will  only  take  care  of  liarvestin^  and  processing  the  fruit. 

The  growers  have  about  $200,000  invested  in  the  products  plant,  as  compared  ^i 
approxmiately  $125,000,000  invested  in  groves  and  packing  houses.     Some  35  or 
laborers  and  their  families  are  dependent  on  the  products  plant.    Some  12,500  o^-n 
and  laborers  and  their  families  are  dependent  upon  the  growing  of  the  fruit. 

There  is  a  dull  period  of  about  eight  months  during  every  year  when  the  sjvw 
have  more  fruit  that  should  be  marketed  to  prevent  decay  than  the  fresh-fruit  mari 
will  take.  At  such  times  as  this  if  the  fruit  not  wanted  could  go  to  the  prcnlu* 
plant  at  a  price  that  would  pay  for  growing  it,  it  would  equalize  and  stabilize  t! 
industry  greatly  and  help  to  sustain  large  production  and  supply  for  the  times  of  kei 
demand.  The  possible  price  for  lemons  converted  into  products  under  the  tarin  i 
ask  would  be  so  low  as  compared  with  the  possible  price  on  the  fresh-fruit  mark 
that  self-interest  would  lead  the  growers  to  take  care  of  the  fresh-fruit  market  tiJ 
and  always. 

We  have  planted  in  California  fifteen  or  twentA'^  thousand  acres  of  lemons  wr 
thirty-five  to  fifty  million  dollars,  in  excess  of  tlie  amount  reqiiired  to  supply  tj 
fresh-fruit  demand.  As  these  trees  are  rapidly  coming  into  bearing  and  proaii*  xU 
will  increase  about  five  times  as  fast  as  consumption  of  fresh  fruit,  we  must  find  otbj 
outlet  for  the  siirplus  at  prices  that  will  pay  costs  of  growing  or  destroy  our  lemon  trt^ 
Some  2,000  acres  were  budded  over  to  other  fruit  the  past  spring  and  about  1,CK.K)  a*  i 
were  pulled  out  by  discouraged  owners.  The  writer  consulted  budders  and  seriou^ 
considered  doing  away  with  40  acres  of  his  lemons  this  last  spring  but  tinally  cm 
eluded  to  try  it  another  year.  Budding  over  sounds  easy,  but  to  men  of  expen«*ti 
it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  better  and  just  as  quick  to  pull  out  and  plant  asrA^ 

A  large  part  of  this  land  that  is  planted  to  lemons  is  not  suitable  for  raising  any 
the  annual  crops.    On  still  more  of  it  the  scarcity  of  water  and  the  expense  of  wal 
enough  for  annual  crops  would  be  prohibitive. 

The  dangers  of  this  situation  are  most  serious  to  the  people  wholly  dependent  ut^ 
the  lemon  industry.  The  hardships  of  a  faihu"e  to  find  a  market  for  this  surpluj^  tr«| 
and  consequent  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the  lemon  acreage  ^411  fall  u^jon  i 
lemon  gjrowers  but  most  disastrously  upon  those  who  can  least  afford  it.  Tht»  oij 
ones  who  can  view  the  situation  with  equanimity  are  those  who  can  ^et  satinfadil 
out  of  the  thought  that  the  worse  the  conditions  are  the  sooner  the  elimination  w 
take  place  and  the  more  complete  the  elimination  will  be,  and  that  they,  being  all 
and  willing  to  stand  this  period  of  depression,  will  survive  to  reap  the  benelits  of  t| 
higher  prices  that  will  follow. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  considered.  Tho  Government  is  up  against  a  :vt  »i 
problem  of  raising  money.  Any  way  it  turns  for  that  purpose  it  treadj^  on  »oni«»  ou^ 
corns.  Citric  acid  is  ukkI  largely  in  soda  fountain  drinks,  a  luxury,  and  is  ronstimi 
in  very  small  quantities  per  drink.  One  pound  of  citric  acid  will  produtt^  1  i^ 
pints  01  fountain  drinks.  I  presume  00  per  cent  of  the  p(?op|e  do  not  know  that  .  >tl 
acid  is  made  from  lemons  and  i)robably  are  not  iiwaro  that  they  ever  consuno^  tij 
of  it.  In  the  form  citric  acid  reaches  the  ultimate  consumer  it  is  in  such  small  <|iij^ 
ties  that  the  duty  would  be  unappreciable.  The  duty  requested  on  citric  a«'i<i  wojj 
be  only  seven  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  for  each  pint  of  soft  drink. 

Indorsed  by  the  following::  Upland  Lemon  Growers*  ABs«ociation;  Mountain  Viow  Tn; 
Association,  orange  and  lemon  house;  College  Heights  Orange  i  Lemon  Assoiiatm 
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Exhibit  A. 

Mat  9, 1921. 
macAL  SuBcoMicnTBE,  Wats  and  Means  Committeb, 

House  of  Representatives f  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Realizing  that  you  are  now  in  the  process  of  writing  the  tariff  schedule 

I  chemicals  for  incorporation  into  the  pennanent  tariff  bill,  wMch  will  shortly  be 
itToduced  in  Congress,  we,  the  undersigned,  composing  the  entire  California  dele- 
ition  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  desire  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  necessity 

fixing  the  following  schedule  on  the  chemical  products  of  the  lemon  industry: 
?vonty  cents  per  pound  on  citric  acid;  40  cents  per  pound  on  citrate  of  lime;  50  per 
^nt  ad  valorem  on  lemon  oil. 

These  rates  are  necessary  in  order  to  build  up  and  protect  the  lemon-products 
idiistry. 

With  the  entire  lemon  industrv  in  California  in  a  demoralized  condition,  and 
[,000  acres,  which  will  produce  about  7,000  carloads  annually,  coming  into  bearing, 

II  of  which  production  will  be  a  surplus  over  the  present  annual  consumption  of  raw 
tiit,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  surplus  production  be  diverted  into  the 
rod  acts  industry. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  producing  only  about  1,200,000  pounds  of  citric  acid, 
ad  our  annual  consumption  is  about  6,000,000  pounds,  4,800,000  pounds  of  which 
I  supplied  from  abroad,  almost  entirely  from  Italy. 

The  protection  asked  for  would  serve  the  double  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  supply 
ur  own  annual  consumption  of  products  and  at  the  same  time  give  an  outlet  for  the 
icreased  production  to  which  we  have  referred,  which  otherwise  would  become  a 
raste  and  ultimately  result  in  the  destruction  of  approximately  $50,000,000  worth  of 
?mon  groves. 

The  rates  recommended  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  growers,  have  been  scien- 
ifically  arrived  at  with  due  knowledge  of  practical  agricultural  conditions  as  they 
ctually  exist  in  CaUfomia,  and  take  into  consideration  uie  freight  differential  between 
'alifomia  and  eastern  markets. 
Respectfully ,  yours, 

Clarence  F.  Lea,  first  district;  John  E.  Raker,  second  district;  Charles  F. 
Curry,  third  district;  Julius  Kahn,  fourth  district;  John  I.  Nolan, 
fifth  district;  John  A.  Elstoh,  sixth  district;  Henry  E.  Barbour, 
seventh  district;  Arthur  M.  Free,  eighth  district;  Walter  F.  Line- 
bei^er,  ninth  district;  Henry  Z.  Osborne,  tenth  district;  Philip  D. 
Swing,  eleventh  district. 

TANNIC  ACIB  AND  OPITTM. 

[Paragraphs  1  and  55.1 

STATEKENT  OF  DB.  FBEDEBICK  W.  BUSSE,  BEPBESENTING-MAL- 
UKCKBOBT  CHEMICAL  WOBKS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Dr.  RussB.  My  first  statement  will  be  on  behalf  of  the  Powers- 
WTeightman-Eosengarten  Co.  and  the  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works, 
Jealing  with  that  part  of  paragraph  1,  on  acids : 

Tannic  acid,  tannin,  and  extractions  or  decoctions  of  nutgalls  containing  by 
weight  of  tannic  acid  less  than  50  per  cent,  4  cents  per  pound;  50  per  cent  or 
tDore  and  less  than  80  per  cent,  10  cents  per  pound ;  and  80  per  cent  or  more, 
2^»  cents  per  pound. 

We  respectfully  draw  your  attention  to  the  specific  percentage 
limits  in  the  paragraph  quoted  above.  After  careful  and  thorough 
search  we  have  been  unable  to  find  in  the  chemical  literature  a 
reliable  method  of  analysis  for  tannic  acid,  nor  have  our  research 
rfjemists  been  able  to  devise  one.  The  method  most  «;enerally  used 
is  that  of  the  American  Leather  Chemists'  Association,  known  as 
the  A.  L.  C.  A.  method,  and  admittedly  is  inaccurate  and  gives  low 
results. 
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Of  five  independent  analyses  made  within  the  past  month  by  thi 
method  on  U.  o.  P.  tannin,  the  highest  grade  manufactured  and  k 
tended  to  come  within  the  specification  of  "  80  per  cent  and  above, 
the  results  obtained  were  70  per  cent  to  76  per  cent  tannic  acu 
namely,  70.06  per  cent,  70.9  per  cent,  72.05  per  cent,  73.49  ]h 
cent,  and  74.6  per  cent.  In  this  connection  we  respectfully  refi 
you  to  the  paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  Industrial  an 
Engineering  Chemistry,  1920,  page  465,  on  the  unreliability  t 
tannin  analytical  methods.  Moreover,  the  water  content  is  in 
portant  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  incorporate  in  tannin  10  p< 
cent  of  water  additional  to  that  usually  found,  thus  lowerina^  tl 
results  given  above  to  60  per  cent  to  65  per  cent  tannic  acid. 

We  believe  it  hardly  necessary  to  bring  to  your  attention  that  tl 
manufacture  of  medicinal  or  Xj.  S.  P.  tannin  requires  large  quai 
titles  of  alcohol,  ether,  and  other  expensive  solvents,  as  well  as  elaU 
rate  and  expensive  apparatus,  and  that  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  poiu 
is  insufficient  to  properly  protect  and  encourage  the  continuance 
its  manufacture  in  this  country. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  that  part  of  paragraph 
in  question  be  amended  to  read : 

Tannic  acid,  tannin,  and  extracts  or  decoctions  of  nutgalls,  containin^ 
weight  of  tannic  acid  less  than  40  per  cent,  4  cents  per  pound ;  40  per  c<»m 
more  and  less  than  60  per  cent,  10  cents  per  pound ;  and  60  per  cent  or  morv, 
cents  per  pound. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  duties  of  the  bill  as  reported ;  the  on 
difference  is  in  the  specific  limitations  of  the  percentages  of  50  ai 
80.    We  request  that  it  be  reduced  to  40  and  60  on  the  gi'ound  that 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  method  to  test  any  tannin  up  to  I 
per  cent. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Witness? 

Dr.  RussE.  I  have  one  other  statement.  i 

We  respectfully  refer  to  paragraph  55  of  H.  R.  745G,  entitloci  ^ 
bill  to  provide  revenue,  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  count  ri 
to  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pi 
poses,"  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  July  21,  19: 
which  provides  for —  i 

Far.  55.  Opium  containing  not  less  than  8.5  per  cent  of  anhydrous  morplt^ 
crude  or  manufactured  and  not  adulterated,  $3  per  pound;  powdered,  or  tvtll 
wise  advanced  beyond  the  conditions  of  crude  or  unmanufactured,  and  eontij 
ing  15  per  cent  or  less  of  moisture,  $4  per  pound ;  morphine,  morphine  snlfvli^ 
and  all  opium  allcaloids  and  salts,  esters,  and  other  derivatives  thereof,  $:^ 
ounce ;  cocaine,  ecgonine,  and  salts,  esters,  and  other  derivatives  thereof^  :?2  ' 
ounce;  tincture  of  opium,  such  as  laudanum,  and  other  liquid  preparation^^ 
opium,  not  specifically  provided  for,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem;  opium  coufAii:^ 
less  than  8.5  per  cent  of  anhydrous  morphine,  $6  per  pound:  Pnwkferf,  T! 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  repeal  or  in  any  Ttiat^ 
impair  or  affect  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prohibit  tl\e  ! 
portation  and  use  of  opium  for  other  than  medicinal  purposes,"  approvesd  ^ 
ruary  9,  1909,  as  amended  by  an  act  approved  January  17, 1914. 

We  desire  that  in  your  review  of  the  rates  of  duties  provided  \ 
in  said  paragraph  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  "act  of  Decern  I 
17,  1914,  as  amended  by  sections  1006  and  1007  of  the  revenue  act 
1918  relating  to  the  importation,  manufacture,  production,  compoiir 
ing,  sale,  dispensing,  and  giving  away  of  opium  or  coca  leaves,  thi 
salts,   derivatives^  or  preparations  thereof,"   and   particularly    i 
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aessment  of  an  internal  reyenue  tax  of  1  cent  per  ounce  on 
ca  leaves  as  therein  provided,  as  follows : 

That  there  shall  be  levied,  assessed,  collected,  and  paid  upon  opium,  coca 
ives,  any  compound, .  salt,  derivative,  or  pr^Miration  thereof,  produced  In 
imported  into  the  United  States,  and  sold,  or  removed,  for  consumption 
sale,  an  internal-revenue  tax  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  ounce,  and  any 
action  of  an  ounce  in  a  package  shall  be  taxed  as  an  ounce,  such  tax  to  be 
lid  by  the  importer,  noanufacturer,  producer,  or  compounder  thereof,  and  to 
^  represented  by  appropriate  stamps,  to  be  provided  by  the  Ck)mmissioner  of 
itemal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
e  stamps  here  n  provided  shall  be  so  affixed  to  tlie  bottle  or  other  container 
i  to  securely  seal  the  stopper,  covering,  or  wrapper  thereof. 

We  submit  for  your  consideration  that  cocaine  is  manufactured 
itirely  from  coca  leaves,  none  of  which  are  grown  in  the  United 
Utes.  The  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works  were  amon^  the  first 
}  uadertake  the  manufacture  of  cocaine  in  the  United  States,  and 
uitinue  at  this  time  in  its  manufacture.  According  to  our  ex- 
erience  m  the  production  of  cocaine  from  coca  leaves,  it  requires 
a  average  of  10  pounds  of  coca  leaves  to  produce  1  ounce  of  cocaine 
luriate.  Under  the  combined  operation  of  the  above  paragraphs  of 
le  two  acts  there  would  be  an  assessment,  therefore,  of  a  duty  of  10 
ants  per  pound  on  10  pounds  of  coca  leaves  of  $1;  luternal  revenue 
ix  of  1  cent  per  ounce  on  160  ounces  (10  pounds)  coca  leaves,  $1.60; 
[itemal-revenue  tax  of  1  cent  per  ounce  on  finished  product,  cocaine, 
O.OI--a  total'of  $2.61. 

This  compares  with  the  cost  of  importation  of  cocaine  under  the 
provisions  of  said  paragraphs  as  follows :  Duty  on  1  ounce,  $2 ;  inter- 
lal-revenue  stamp  tax,  1  ounce  cocaine,  $0,01 ;  total,  $2.01. 

A  difference  in  favor  of  importer  or  foreign  manufacturer  of 
ocaine  of  60  cents. 

We  consider  the  differential  between  the  rate  of  dutv  on  the  raw 
oaterial  10  cents  per  pound,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cocaine,  and 
he  $2  per  ounce  on  the  manufactured  product  is  sufficient  and  should 
)e  maintained.  We  protest,  however,  against  the  assessment  of  an 
ntemal  revenue  tax  on  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  an 
irticle  entering  into  world  commerce  which  places  upon  American 
nanufactorers  a  heavy  burden  not  imposed  by  Governments  of  other 
lations,  and  w^hich  converts  the  protection  to  American  makers 
>rovided  for  in  the  tariff  legislation  into  a  large  differential  in  favor 
>f  the  foreign  ntianuf acturer.  If  this  situation  is  allowed  to  continue 
t  will  eliminate  entirely  the  production  of  cocaine  in  this  country 
md  will  mean  a  heavy  loss  in  the  investments  of  American  makers 
n  buildings,  eqiiipment,  and  material. 

We  beheve  the  remedy  in  this  instance  would  be  to  more  clearly 
lefine  the  provisions  of  the  paragraph  in  the  internal  revenue  law 
regrilating  the  importation,  manuxacture,  etc.,  of  opium,  coca  leaves, 
their  salts,  derivatives,  by  having  it  reaa  as  follows : 

That  thei«  shall  be  levied,  assessed,  collected,  and  paid  upon  opium  any  com- 
pound, salt,  derivative,  or  preparatioD  thereof,  and  any  compound,  salt,  deriva- 
U^^t  or  preparatton  of  coca  leaves  produced  in  or  imported  into  the  United 
States  and  sold,  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale,  an  internal-revenue  tax 
At  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  ounce,  and  any  fraction  of  an  ounce  in  a  package  shall 
k  taxed  as  an  ounce,  such  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  importer,  manufacturer,  pro- 
<lti<^r,  or  compounder  thereof,  and  to  be  represented  by  appropriate  stamps, 
t'^  be  provided  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval 
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Of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  stamps  herein  provided  shall  be  m 
affixed  to  the  bottle  or  other  container  as  to  securely  seal  the  stonier,  ooverifit 
or  wrapper  thereof. 

The  change  in  the  reading  of  the  clause,  as  you  will  observe  from 
the  above,  is  in  the  elimination  of  the  words  "  coca  leaves  "  as  crossed 
out  after  the  word  "  opium,''  and  adding  the  clause  as  shown  in  capi- 
tals, "And  any  compound,  salt,  derivative,  or  preparation  of  coci 
leaves."  The  change  will  not  affect  the  operations  of  the  act  regu- 
lating the  traffic  on  the  active  product  obtained  from  coca  leaves. 
Coca  leaves,  as  such,  are  not  sola  at  retail  for  narcotic  purposes.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  their  sole  use  is  practically  for  the  manufacture  of 
cocaine,  but  in  any  event,  the  remaining  provisions  under  the  nar- 
cotic legislation  will  be  sufficient  protection  against  the  obtaining  of 
coca  leaves  without  proper  registration  and  Uie  regulation  Grovem- 
ment  narcotic  orders  for  supplies  in  any  quantities.  The  history  of 
all  narcotic  legislation  testines  that  its  purpose  has  been  directed  en- 
tirely to  regulate  and  secure  control  of  all  transactions  in  these  prep- 
arations and  to  confine  their  use  entirely  where  their  need  is  indi* 
cated  medicinally  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  suffering.  The 
question  of  revenue  was  only  a  secondary  consideration,  as  evidenced 
by  what  must  be  regarded  as  comparatively  triiSing  fees  fixed  for 
licenses  and  order  forms,  and  particularlv  the  stamj)  tax  assessed 
against  the  finished  product.  Every  article  involved  is  one  of  con- 
siderable value,  and  there  is  no  instance  in  the  revenue  act  where 
articles  of  like  value  are  not  assessed  on  a  very  much  higher  basis  of 
stamp  tax. 

The  adoption  of  the  substitute  as  above  quoted  would  eliminate' 
the  discrimination  against  the  American  manufacturer  that  now  ex- 
ists, and  preserve  the  industry  in  a  State  that  would  permit,  un<lerl 
the  drawback  provisions  of  the  customs  laws,  of  its  further  develop- 
ment and  extension  in  the  export  trade. 

If,  however,  in  the  consideration  of  the  present  tariff  legislation, 
no  such  provision  to  amend  the  said  internal  revenue  act  can  be  in- 
cluded, tnen  we  submit  that  the  rate  of  duty  as  fixed  by  the  Hous^ 
of  Representatives  under  paragraph  55  on  cocaine  be  advanced  to  the 
rate  of  $3.50  per  ounce,  which  rate  will  maintain  the  differential 
rate  between  tne  duty  on  the  raw  material,  of  10  cents  per  pounil. 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cocaine,  and  the  $2  per  ounce  on 
the  manufactured  product  as  provided  under  paragraph  *'>♦'* 
of  H.  R.  7456  now  before  you  for  consideration,  and  will 
require  foreign  manufacturers  and  importers  to  pay  an  additions) 
import  duty  of  $1.50  to  offset  the  internal  revenue  tax  now  require*! 
to  be  paid  by  the  American  manufacturers  on  the  coca  leaves. 

We  believe  that  the  need  and  fairness  of  the  provisions  to  equalizp 
the  taxes  we  have  to  pay  by  way  of  customs  auty  on  raw  material 
and  under  the  internal  revenue  act  by  fixinii:  a  compensating  <luty 
on  importation  of  the  refined  or  finished  product,  as  above  set  forth, 
will  appeal  to  you,  and  ask  that  you  relieve  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  cocaine  of  what  we  believe  to  be  an  unintentional  hani- 
ship  and  discrimination. 
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ALCOHOLS. 

[Paragraph  4.] 

TAHQCBNT  OF  B.  H.  WABKEB,  J&.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  BEPBE- 
SSmnrO  THE  CMagEBCIiA  SOLVENTS  COBPOBATION  OF 
TBBKB  HAT7TE,  IND. 

The  Chairican.  Are  your  principals  here  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Wabneb.  The  general  manager  and  the  chemists  of  the  ccnn- 
aav  are  here. 

Tne  Chaibicak.  Do  they  desire  to  be  heard  or  will  you  speak  for 
liem? 

Mr.  Wabnsr.  I  will  speak  for  them. 

The  fiwATnitfAv   You  represent  them  as  their  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Wabnsb.  Yes,  sir.  A  survey  has  been  made  of  the  articles  to 
^ch  I  refer,  which  are  under  paragraph  4. 

The  Cbaibman.  What  is  the  artide  i 

Mt.Wasksb.  Alcohols. 

The  CHAiBifAN.  What  do  you  want  t 

Mr.  Wakner.  The  first  section  of  paragraph  4  provides  6  cents 
«r  pound  on  amyl,  butyl,  isopropyl,  and  fusel  oil.  It  is  our  desire 
0  hive  20  cents  per  pound. 

h  1918  the  Commercial  Solvents  Corporation  waa  organized  under 
he  UwB  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  the  British  and  American  Gov- 
nune&tB  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  butyl  alcohol  and  acetone 
^  w  purposes.  This  plant  continued  m  operation  until  after  the 
^nnistice  was  signed,  and  in  19U9,  through  tne  active  persuasion  of 
hf  Goreniments,  a  corporation  was  formed  to  take  over  this  plant 
^  minufacture  as  a  private  concern.  .Thev  commenced  in  May, 
i920.  This  product,  butyl  alcohol,  or  butanol,  comes  in  active  com- 
>^tion  with  fusd  oil. 

Prior  to  the  war  three-fourths  of  the  fusel  oil  produced  in  the  world 
fas  used  in  the  United  States.  Of.  a  total  annual  consumption  of 
.^^i.OOO  pounds  in  the  United  States,  5,300,000  pounds  were  im- 
>"rt€d,  the  balance  being  produced  in  this  country. 

^>viog  to  the  fact  that  acetone  was  necessary  for  war  purposes,  this 
^pany  was  organized  first  by  the  Government  and  has  since  been 
M«i  over  by  pnvate  individuals,  and  the  butyl  alcohol  is  now  used 
^a  substitute  for  the  fusel  oil,  which  is  a  by-product  of  ethyl  alcohol. 
^^  markets  for  fusel-oil  alcohol  are  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia, 
M  some  will  eventually  come  from  Japan. 

Mator  Sutherland.  You  mean  those  are  the  countries  that  sup- 
*5  ^his  country  I 

Hr.  Wabneb.  Those  are  the  countries  that  supply  this  country. 
^<^  are  the  markets  in  which  fusel  oil  is  producea  as  a  by-product. 
» Das  practically  no  value  as  a  by-product  in  those  countries,  the 
aiue  depending  upon  the  market  in  this  country. 

Tje  fusel  oil  is  extracted  from  ethyl  alcohol  for  the  purpose  of 
^ying  (he  same,  and  whatever  market  has  been  created  m  this 
JfJiTY  means  just  so  much  profit  to  those  people.  We  have  estab- 
M  this  substitute  for  the  fusel  alcohol.  And  I  might  state  in 
"^*  connection  that  the  uses  to  which  butyl  alcohol  are  put  at  the 
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present  day  have  been  well  illustrated  by  this  chart  prepared  by  tie 
company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  chart  that  you  have  handed  me  the  onlj 
one  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Waeneb.  I  have  other  copies. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  send  them  to  the  committee  aii( 
we  will  distribute  them. 

Mr.  Warner.  The  purposes  for  which  fusel  oil  and  butyl  alcohc 
are  used  are  the  manufacture  of  celluloid^  in  the  nitro-ceUulose  indQs 
try,  polishes,  dyes,  lacquers,  enamels,  special  varnishes,  liniments 
artificial  leather,  photographic  and  motion-picture  films,  perfume; 
flavoring  extracts,  war  gases,  and  many  others. 

When  this  company  started  the  manufacture  of  butyl  alcobf 
as  a  substitute  for  fusel  oil- — and  I  might  say  that  nisd  oil  J 
simply  crude  amyl  alcohol- — the  price  of  fusel  oil  was  68  cents  to  9 
cents  per  poimd  for  the  crude.  That  was  last  April.  Through  osUB 
lishing  the  price  on  a  cost  basis  we  reduced  the  price,  by  but;^  alcohj 
competition,  to  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  from  68  cents  i 
23  cents  a  pound,  and  that  price  is  based  upon  the  cost  of  mun^ 
facture  of  butyl  alcohol  (butanol).  Importeo  fusel  oil  is  now  ben 
offered  at '17  rents  a  poimd  in  an  endeavor  to  put  butyl  aJoibol  oi 
of  business.  Butyl  alcohol  can  not  be  sold  at  so  low  &  price,  whi 
fuael  oil  could  be  sold  for  4  cents. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  just  simply  up  against  this  propositioi 
Here  is  a  product  which  is  a  substitute  lor  refined  fus^  ou«  It 
to-day  sold  to  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the  former  users  of  refi 
fusel  oil  in  this  country.  Here  is  a  product  which  will  come  in  co) 
petition  with  the  fusel  oil  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia. 
submit  that  we  should  haye  a  protection  equivalent  to  the  cost 
manufacture  in  this  countrv  plus  the  freight,  so  as  to  hold  this  marl 
which  we  have  .established  m  this  coxmtry.  There  ip  no  cost  bd 
for  the  fusel  oil  used  abroad.  Their  lacquer  industries  are  in  no  wj 
oomparable,  and  the  other  industries  in  ^(^ch  fusel  oil  may  be  utilis 
ill  those  countries  use  other  solvents. 

We  submit  that  under  the  circumstances  20  cents  a  pound  is  n 
sonable.  I  might  say  that  the  cost  of  transportation,  the  costi 
freight,  including  assembling  of  the  fusel  ou  and  the  contain^ 
amount  to  from  3 i  to  4  cents  per  pound  delivwed  from  the  princij 
fusel-oil  markets  on  the  other  side  to  New  York.  Now,  whatol 
thev  get  for  it,  plus  the  duty,  is  clear  profit  to  them. 

rrior  to  the  war,  before  we  began  manufacturing  butyl  alooU 
the  price  of  fusel  oil  in  this  country  would  fluctuate  a  hundred  1 
cent  within  12  months;  the  highest  price  depending  upon  when  t 
demand  was  greatest  in  this  country. 

Prior  to  the  war,  when  conditions  were  normal,  the  average  pC 
of  fusel  oil  in  this  countrv  was  21  cents  per  pound,  and  to-day 
are  able  to  put  butyl  alcoLol  on  the  market  and  will  continue  to  i 
it  at  the  rate  of  23  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  brief  that  you  desire  to  have  prints 

Mr.  Warner.  I  will  add  some  statistics  and  tables  to  file,  ] 
Chairman. 
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UKFOF  B.  H.  WABJnB,  JR.,  BXFBBSBjrTXSO  THEOOMMBBOZAI*  BOLVBITTB  OOBPO- 

BATZOir  07  TSBBE  HAUTE,  DfD. 

The  Commercial  Solvents  Corporation  took  over  from  the  United  States  and  British 
lovemments  in  1920  the  plants  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  which  had  been  operated 
»intly  by  them  during  the  war.  The  products  manufactured  by  the  Governments 
refe  acetone  and  butanol  (butyl  alcohol).  The  former  material  was  badly  needed 
)r  war  purposes,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  the  high  explosive  cordite,  and  in 
irplane  dopes.  Butanol  was  used  in  war  gases  (butyl  mercaptan  and  butyl  chlor- 
isme)  and  also  in  the  industrial  arts  as  a  substitute  for  fusel  oil.  These  solvents  were 
mdc  by  the  Weiznuum  (patented)  process  of  com  fermentation  which  yields  approxi- 
i^itely  5  jartB  of  hutanol  to  3  parts  of  acetone  to  part  of  butvl  alcohol. 
The  Commercial  Solvents  Corporation  now  operates  the  Terre  Haute  plants  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  butanol  to  the  trade.  The  industry  is  an  infant  one,  as  butanol 
ras  never  made  in  commercial  quantities  before  the  war  but  was  merely  a  laboratory 
ixriodty. 

Butanol  is  u^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid,  introcelluloee  products,  polishes, 
lyes,  lacquers,  enamels,  special  varnishes,  liniments,  artificial  leather,  photographic 
ind  motion  picture  films,  perfumes,  flavoring  extracts,  war  gases,  and  ouier  proddicts 
loted  in  the  attached  chart. 

Butanol  comes  into  direct  competition  with  fusel  oil  in  practically  all  of  its  uses, 
[ioth  materials  are  higher  alcohols,  butanol  being  pure  butyl  alcohol  while  fusel  oil  is 
Tiade  up  of  several  alcohols,  the  largest  constituent  being  amyl  alcohol.  Both  mate- 
*iaU  possess  about  the  same  physical  properties  which  render  them  suitable  for  use  in 
the  lacquer,  celluloid,  film,  and  other  pyroxylin  industries.  Each  material  has  a 
t/oiling  point  considerablv  above  that  of  water;  each  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water 
iat]  nonhydroecopjic;  both  are  misdble  to  the  same  extent  with  other  solvents  and 
non^rjlyents  used  in  the  lacquers,  etc.  When  treated  with  acetic  acid,  butanol  and 
fus*^!  oil  are  converted  into  butyl  acetate  and  amyl  acetate,  respectively.  These 
a'^f  tates  are  both  excellent  solvents  for  nitrocelluloee,  boil  within  a  few  degrees  of  each 
other,  mix  equally  well  with  nonsolvents,  as  benzol,  wood  and  ethyl  alcohol,  ete.,  and 
iD  (^neral  can  be  used  with  equal  effectiveness.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
bf  1<1  that  butanol  was  substantially  the  same  as  fusel  oil  and  dutiable  as  such.  (T.  D. 
37577  of  1918  and  38144  of  1919;  abstract  of  1920.) 

The  attached  Table  A  shows  the  imports  of  fusel  oil  into  the  United  States  from 
IV 10  to  1920.  Table  B  shows  the  butanol  and  fusel  oil  (both  imported  and  domestic) 
used  in  this  country  from  1918  to  1920.  Table  C  is  a  synopsis  of  Tables  A  and  B. 
Vity  sho'iT  that  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  fusel  oil  formerly  used  had  been  replaced 
I'V  butanol.  During  this  period  (1918-1920)  practically  no  foreign  fusel  oil  was 
available,  yet  the  industries  which  used  this  material  did  not  slow  down,  for  butanol 
replaced  fusel  oil  with  equally  good  results.  Since  1920  one  of  the  lareest  consumere 
f'f  fusel  oil  has  gone  over  to  butanol.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  fusel  oilformerly  used 
here  Was  domestic  material,  so  that  any  domestic  manufacturers  desiring  fusel  oil  for 
any  special  purpose  will  find  an  ample  supply  for  their  needs  in  this  country.  The 
V^2\  edition  of  Thomas's  Directory  shows  a  list  of  26  domestic  makers  of  fusel  oil.  In 
a^ldition,  even  with  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound,  ftasel  oil  can  be  imported  at  a  price 
but  a  few  ceuts  higher  than  the  14-year  prewar  average  figure. 

The  Terre  Haute  plants  have  an  annual  capacit>r  of  5,000,000  gallons  of  combined 
s.Ivente,  about  3,000,000  of  which  is  butanol.  This  capacity  is  equal  to  more  than 
tltroe  times  the  amount  of  fusel  oil  used  annually  in  normal  times. 

It  takes  but  a  few  words  to  show  why  the  butanol  industry  in  this  country  can  not 
eunive  unless  it  is  afforded  ample  protection.  Butanol  is  a  manufactured  article 
>^hile  fusel  oil  is  a  by-product  from  the  manufacture  of  ethyl  alcohol,  whisky,  giu, 
brandy,  vodka,  and  other  alcoholic  beverages. 

For  this  reason  fusel  oil  can  be  imported  and  sold  here  at  the  cost  of  handling, 
height,  and  containers,  which  is  approximately  4  cents  per  pound.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  duty. 

Attached  is  a  chart  showing  the  average  yearly  fusel-oil  prices  from  1900  to  1920. 
'Omitted  in  printing.)  The  lowest  annual  prewar  average  price  was  11 J  cents  per 
p'Und  in  1900,  the  highest  36 J  cents  in  1912.  The  average  price  for  the  14-year  period 
f^jm  1900  to  1914  was  21  cents  per  pound.  The  price  often  varied  as  much  as  100  per 
^ent  in  a  ringle  year.  In  general,  the  more  that  was  imported  into  this  country  the 
hiAer  went  the  price  per  pound.    The  attached  chart  clearly  illustratea  tMs. 

The  postwar  prices  of  fiwel  oil  averages  68  cents  per  pound  in  1918, 37  cents  in  1919, 
^d  58  cents  in  1920.  Butanol  competition  hafi  forced  this  price  down  to  offerings  at 
w  centa  per  pound  to-day. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  selling  price  of  butanol  is  based  on  actual  manufactoio 
coats  in  this  country.  It  is  being  sold  to-day  at  23  cents  per  pound,  whidi  price] 
based  on  the  following  cost  per  pound  of  combined  solvents  (butanol  acetone  an 
ethyl  alcohol). 

June,  1921  (running  at  one-fourth  capacity) :  ^^ 

Cost  of  com  per  pound  of  solvents 5.! 

Other  manufacturing  costs,  including  labor,  coal,  etc 7j 

Cost  of  sales 

Cost  of  administration 1. 

Taxes  and  maintenance  of  unused  portion  of  plant 

Total 16* 

Against  this  cost  we  have  the  following  average  selling  price  of  17.12  cents  p 
pound  of  combined  solvents:  ^ 

Butanol  0.56  part,  at  23  cents It 

Acetone  0.32  part,  at  11  cents 3.| 

Ethyl  idcohol  0.12  part,  at  6  cents 

Total  selling  price 17. 

Running  at  1,000,000  pounds  per  month  (twice  the  output  on  which  the  above  <t 
figures  are  based),  which  we  estimate  to  be  the  normal  requirements  of  our  pre^s 
customers,  and  without  foreign  fusel-oil  competition,  our  manufacturing  costs 
about  1  cent  per  pound  less  man  above  and  our  various  overhead  expen^ies  are 
in  half,  to  1.8  cents  per  pound.  This  would  give  a  total  profit  of  3.3  cents  x>er  po\ 
(It  shoidd  be  mentioned  here  thaf  this  profit  has  never  been  made,  because  w] 
we  were  last  running  at  a  million  pounds  monthly  output  com  cost  a  great  deal  mi 
than  it  does  at  present  and  our  sales  were  restricted  by  the  necessity  of  disposing 
lax^e  war  stocks  of  butanol.)  Since  the  company  was  or^nized  in  1920  it  has  ne^l 
paid  a  dividend  on  its  $2,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and  its  40,000  shares  of  comiq 
stock  of  no  par  value.  Its  deficit  from  operation  for  1920  was  $58,056.12,  and  for  tl 
first  six  months  of  1921,  $85,087.52.  These  figures  do  not  include  dividend  paMnea 
accumulated  nor  depreciation  on  permanent  assets  in  1920,  nor  can  it  be  claim! 
that  the  company's  overhead  is  high,  for,  though  we  have  a  full  complement  o!  ol 
cers,  oidy  one  receives  a  salary.    He  is  actively  engaged  as  general  manager. 

We  must  compete  with  fusel  oil  which  can  be  imported  at  4  cents  per  pound  p^ 
duty,  as  a^inst  our  selling  price  of  23  cents  per  poimd  for  butanol.  I 

What  will  prevent  the  foreign  fusel-oil  interests  from  selling  fusel  oil  here  at  4  cei 
per  pound  if  they  know  that  such  a  proceeding  will  destroy  the  butanol  industn' 
this  country  and  that  they  could  then  sell  fusel  oil  here  at  practically  any  price  ih 
desired?  The  only  answer  to  this  question  is  ample  protection,  and  in  "view  of  i 
foregoing  figures  it  appears  that  20  cents  per  pound  duty  is  necessary  to  prow 
Foreign  fusel  oil  is  being  offered  here  to-day  at  17  cents  per  pound — ^a  lower  fict 
than  the  average  14-year  prewar  price  of  21  cents  per  poimd  and  a  price  of  36}  cei 
in  1912.  Practically  all  the  fusel  oil  imported  is  of  German,  Austrian,  Russian. 
English  origin.    Butanol  is  manuiacturea  in  France,  India,  and  the  United  8ta^ 

This  company  feels  that  it  is  entitled  to  special  consideration  in  view  of  the  ii 
that  its  plants  were  constmcted  by  the  American  and  British  Governments  to  p 
duce  an  adequate  supply  of  these  solvents,  then  so  urgently  needed  for  the  mai 
facture  of  explosives  and  airplane  dopes,  as  well  as  to  supply  a  substitute  for  fi] 
oil  in  the  industripl  arts.  The  industry  ia  one  which  must  have  adequate  protect! 
during  the  earlv  stages  of  its  development  if  it  is  to  survive.  ! 

Canada  has  placed  an  import  duty  of  $3.50  per  gallon  (more  than  50  cents  per  poul 
on  both  fusel  oil  and  butanol. 

Though  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  poimd  was  requested  on  butanol,  amyl  alcohol  $ 
fusel  oil,  the  Fordney  bill  provides  for  a  duty  of  only  6  cents  per  pound  (schedult; 
par.  4).  This  is  absolutely  inadequate.  It  is  respectfully  reo  nested  that  in  aHo^I 
the  foregoing  facts  this  duty  be  increased  to  20  cents  per  pound,  so  that  this  indust 
so  important  both  in  war  and  the  industrial  arts,  may  survive  in  this  country. 
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Tablb  a. — ImporUaion  of  ftuel  oil. 


191C. 

m\. 

19J2. 
1913. 

1911. 
191.) 


Fiscal  year. 


Pounds. 


4.953,052 
5,231,252 
5,462,637 
5,116,660 
.'>,679,S01 
3,289.228 


Gallons. 


733.918 

» 755. 000 

800.927 

958,023 

«  841. 152 

s  487. 203 


Fiscal  year. 


1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Pounds. 


2,162,617 

1,614,507 

•1,706,528 

» 1.464,500 

•6,192,079 


Gallons. 


•320,387 
239,186 
•252,818 
•216,962 
•917,345 


>  Avmse  1910-1014,  821,865  gaUons. 

!  Imtyvtatioos  of  fosri  oU  Interfrrod  with  by  war  conditions  and  no  butan(d. 

'To(a1  oUons  imported,  1918.  1919,  and  1920.  1,387,125;  less  butanol  imported  from  Canada,  1.145.706 
allowt:  toUl  fosel  dl  importoij,  191S-1920,  241,419  Kallon.s. 

Table  B.—Fuid  oU  and  butanol  {btUyl  alcohol)  Trumufactured  in  and  imported  into 

the  United  States. 


Fu»lyear. 

Fa<<elaa 

and 
butanol 
unport^. 

Fusel  oil 
manufac- 
tured in 
United 
States. 

Butanol 
manufac- 
tured in 
United 
States. 

Total 
fu<ieloil 

and 
butanol. 

tei^ .. 

Cfallont. 
252,818 
216,962 
917,345 

OdUona. 
119,590 
78,627 
72,331 

GaUons. 
512,343 

OallonM. 

im 

1,658,040 

Its ;;  *; 

TfOl 

1,387,125 

270.548 

512,34;) 

1,658,040 

Ttulliwloii and  butanol  imports  1918-1920.  inclusive 1,.'W7,125 

B<tivui(  Bsimfartured  in  Canada  and  imported  into  United  States,  1918-1920 1, 145, 706 

T  <»!.•«*  on  imported  Into  United  States,  1918-1920 241.419 

TiiifaselflUmannfartared  United  States.  1918-1920 270,548 

*•! 'xel  u!  marketed  In  United  Stales.  1918-1920 511.967 

•^'iTiTengefcsfli  oil  marketed  in  United  States,  191S-1920 170,6.% 


Wh'rtiBolIinported  1918-1920,  inclusive 1.14.'5,706 

T-«i.trttoalnianufactnredl91»-19Z0,  inclusive 512,343 

J*5jJwiMol  marketed  in  United  8tat«  1918-1920,  inclusive 1,658.049 

iVTiTincebiitanolmarketodinUnitedStates,  1918-1920,  inclusive 55;{,683 

Table  G. 


J^wperyeir,  1910-1918.  fusel  <^1. 
**^  TW  yew,  1910-1920: 
BiUnoI 


Imports. 


OaUoM. 
644,523 


80,473 


• ', 


Made  in 

United 
States. 


Oallowf. 
159, 162 

1552,683 
90,182 


'xiiviei^iry  j»Q(>l^  brouj^t  in  trofta  British  Government's  Toronto  plant. 
J,,^  -Figons  comnled  from  the  1920  yearbook  of  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  and  from  Govnrxi 
^■^  itpwU  from  1910  to  1920,  Inclusive. 
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XEDICINAI  COMPOinrDS. 

[Paragraph  5.] 

STATEMENT   OF  JOHN  H.   KUESEL,  BEPBESENTINa  XBABCVI 

OIL  &  CHEHICAL  CO./TENAELY,  N.  J.  j 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  KuESEL.  Certified  pubUc  accountant.  I  am  president  of  I'd 
Meadows  Oil  &  Chemical  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  participate  in  the  management  of  thj 
company  ? 

Mr.  KuESEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  ? 

Mr.  KuESEL.  There  are  about  eight  or  nme  men,  all  told. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  produce  ? 

Mr.  KuESEL.  We  produce  ammonium  sulphoichthyolate  from  U 
siliferous  marine  deposits. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  concerns  producing  ih 
product  ? 

Mr.  KuESEL.  Not  that  I  know  of;  not  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  KuESEL.  I  believe  we  are.     I  am  not  positive  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  like  an  infant  industry.  j 

Senator  Simmons.  In  what  section  of  the  bill  are  you  interesioil 

Mr.  KuESEi.  Paragraph  5.  It  is  not  covered  specifically  in  ihi 
para^aph.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  a  specific  duty  on  th 
chemical. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  it  in  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  KuESEL.  No.  This  testimony  is  given  in  behalf  of  the  MehiC 
ows  Oil  &  Chemical  Corporation,  which  manufactures  anunoniu] 
sulphoichthyolate  from  f ossilif erous  marine  deposits  located  in  Texaj 

Senator  Watson.  Does  ichthvolate  come  from  a  fish  t 

Mr.  KuESEL.  Not  from  a  nsh  directly,  but  from  foesilifenxi 
marme  deposits. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  is  this  material  used  ? 

Mr.  KuESEL.  It  is  used  as  a  medicine.  It  is  quite  extensive^ 
imported  and  used  extensively  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  complaint  is  it  guaranteed  to  be 
cure  f or  ? 

Mr.  KuESEL.  It  is  mostly  for  infectious  skin  diseases,  lupus  anj 
other  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  it  applied  externally  ? 

Mr.  KuESEL.  It  is  applied  externally  and  intemaUy  provided  thu 
it  is  sufficiently  pure  to  be  taken  internally. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  of  it  is  imported  ? 

ifr.  KuESEL.  Approximately  100,000  pounds. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  do  vou  make  ? 

Mr.  KuESEL.  We  have  onljr  made  about  10,000  pounds,  so  fai 
We  have  only  been  two  years  in  business. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  100,000  pounds  imported  every  year 

Mr.  EuESEL.  Approximately;  yes,  sir. 
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Senat<Mr  Simmons.  You  make  10,000  pK)und8  a  year  ? 

Mr.  KuESEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  a  duty  on  it  ? 

Mr.  KuESEi^  There  is  a  duty  on  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  KtTESEL.  Fifteen  per  cent;  but  it  also  varies.  There  are 
imilar  products  that  carry  25  per  cent  duty. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  this  medicine  called  ? 

Mr.  KuESEL.  It  goes  under  various  trade  names,  Senator.  The 
>est  known  is  probably  ichthyol,  manufactured  in  Germany  and 
mported  here  and  sold  by  their  agents  in  New  York. 

Senator  Simmons.  For  what  trouble  did  you  say  it  was  a  remedy? 

Mr.  KcESEL.  Skin  diseases,  mostly.  It  also  forms  an  ingredient 
ised  in  hair  tonics  and  ointment.  I  have  a  sample  of  a  skin  ointment 
nade  up  which  contains  about  25  per  cent  ichthyoL 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  does  it  come  from  ? 

Mr.  EoESEL.  I  have  it  in  my  brief.  If  you  will  wait  a  few  minutes 
antil  I  have  a  chance  to  read  my  brief 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  read  the  brief? 

Mr.  EuESEL.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  only  a  2-page  brief. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  practically  what  is  in  it.  You 
want  a  specific  duty  on  this  special  product  ? 

Mr.  KuESEL.  I  have  something  in  this  brief  that  I  know  will  come 
up  for  discussion  after  I  read  it. 

Ammonium  sulphoichthyolate,  sometimes  known  as  ammonium 
ichthyolate,  and  by  various  trade  names,  is  used  extensively  as  a 
medicinal  chemical,  its  chief  property  being  that  of  a  powerful  germi- 
cide. Approximately  100,000  pounds  of  it  are  consumed  annually 
in  this  country.  It  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  many  prescriptions  and 
medicines,  such  as  salves  and  ointments. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  Meadows  Co.  practically  all  of  the 
wnmonium  sulphoichthyolate  used  in  this  country  was  obtained  from 
a  company  operating  in  Hamburg.  This  company  used  the  marine 
deposits  located  at  Seefeld,  in  Austrian  Tyrol,  as  a  source  of  a  supply, 
rhe  Chairman.  This  product  has  always  been  free,  has  it  not  ? 
Mr.  KuESEL.  Not  the  ammonium.  I  have  here  just  what  is  cov- 
ered.   This  is  taken  from  Tariff  Information  Service,  paragraph  46 : 

The  claadfication  for  ichthyolate  in  561  of  the  free  list  of  the  act  of  1913  has  been 
iield  to  include  only  one  of  me  idithyol  preparations,  although  a  number  of  others 
ve  aztideB  of  commerce.  There  is  no  reason  to  bc^eve  that  Congress  originally 
intended  that  one  compound  of  ichthyol  should  be  admitted  free  wnile  the  others 
should  be  declared  dutiable.  Consideration  should  be  given,  therefore,  to  the  ad- 
yiaability  of  inchiding  it  either  on  the  free  or  dutiable  list  of  preparations  of  ichthyo- 
late. 

The  Chairman.  All  I  know  about  it  is  that  ichthyolate  is  put 
down  on  the  free  list  in  the  statistics  of  imports  and  duties  that  are 
before  me,  prepared  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  KuESEL.  I  have  one  particular  point  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
protection  that  we  ask  on  ammonium  sulphoichthyolate.  One  par- 
ticular reason  that  we  ask  for  it  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  substitute 
compounds  which  are  not  derived,  I  believe,  from  fossiliferous  marine 
deposits,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  have  not  the 
medicinal  qualities  that  the  original  product  has. 
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Recently,  because  of  the  high  price  of  this  valuable  chemical,  man 
chemists  sought  to  produce  a  satisfactory  substitute.  As  a  resiii 
the  market  is  to-day  glutted  with  synthetics  resembling  the  origini 
product  in  appearance  only,  most  of  them  having  only  minor  m^ic 
nal  qualities.  It  must  be  understood  that  these  rank  substitutes  a; 
concocted  in  foreign  countries  and  dumped  on  the  market  at  so  lo 
a  price  as  to  tempt  many  pharmacists  to  substitute  these  in  places 
the  genuine  product.  It  is  needless  to  make  further  comment  aboi 
this  practice  than  to  state  that  the  public  is  being  cheated  shocking 
in  many  instances.  Most  of  these  synthetics  are  manufactured  fra 
other  sources  than  marine  deposits  and  in  consequence  lack  not  oa 
the  penetrating  quality  but  tne  gertnicidal  action,  both  of  which  a 
vitally  necessary  to  make  the  chemical  in  question  of  any  vali 
whatsoever.  Some,  however,  have  such  a  violent  penetrating  (jualii 
as  to  inflame  the  wound  and  the  tissues  where  it  has  been  appUed  u 
aggravate  it. 

These  synthetics  all  pass  under  the  name  of  ammonium  sulph 
ichthyolate  or  some  trade  name,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  pro 
that  it  is  not  such,  as  there  is  no  standard  formula  with  which  thi 
should  comply.  Even  if  there  were  such  a  formula,  it  would 
equally  difficult  to  prove  fraud  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  chemic 
is  a  colloid.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  no  satisfactory  substiti 
for  ammonium  ichthyolate  has  been  manufactured  if  marine  depo<; 
were  not  used  as  a  source. 

When  marine  deposits  are  used  it  makes  a  very  expensive  mas 
f acturing  process  in  that  the  rock  must  be  crushed  in  order 
obtain  tne  first  crude  distillate,  which  imder  the  most  satisfact^i 
operation  yields  less  than  4  per  cent  by  volume.  The  manufacti 
ing  cost  of  the  Meadows  Co.  nas  been  carefully  calculated,  coven 
a  period  of  a  vear  and  a  half  and  was  found  to  be  greater  than  $2, 
per  pound.  Needless  to  state,  we  can  not  compete  with  syntheti 
which  are  bein^  dumped  on  the  market  at  a  price  as  low  as  35  c<i 
per  pound,  as  nas  been  the  case.  Therefore  we  feel  that  a  speri 
duty  of  $2  per  pound  is  the  very  least  that  would  be  required  to  dIi 
the  American  ammonium  sulphoichthyolate  on  a  competitive  u^ 
with  the  foreign  substitutes,  which  not  only  would  have  the  efi 
of  protecting  this  infant  industry  but  at  the  same  time  would  pro< 
the  American  public  against  such  a  fraud  as  is  being  practiced. 

We  therefore  ask  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  take  our  prod 
out  of  the  category  of  chemicals  which  are  protected  by  a  25  per  c 
ad  valorem  duty  as  covered  in  paragraph  5  of  H.  R.  7456  and  pi 
it  under  a  separate  paragraph  whicn  would  grant  us  a  specific  J\ 
of  $2  per  pound. 

We  suggest  the  following  wording: 

Ammonium  sulphoichthyolate,  ammonium  ichthyolate,  their  eubstitutes  and  | 
salts,  and  preparations  containing  the  same,  a  specific  duty  of  $2  per  pound.      I 

Senator  Sutherland.  Where  do  you  get  vour  raw  material  I  I 

Mr.  KuESEL.  We  have  property  located  in  Texas,  in  Buj 
Coimty,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  600  acres,  and  there  is  a  sui 
there  which  will  last  probably  600  years.  I 

Senator  Sutherland.  Fossiliferous  marine  deposits  ? 

Mr.  Kuesel.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  For  how  much  do  you  sell  this  article  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  KuESEL.  We  have  been  trying  to  sell  it  at  $2  to  $3  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  want  100  per  cent  duty? 

Mr.  KuESEL.  We  have  to  quote  a  price  of  S3  a  pound  if  our  manu- 
facturing cost  is  $2.70;  and  we  can  not  compete  with  synthetics  and 
we  can  not  prove  that  they  are  not  as  good;  at  least,  it  will  take  a 
lot  of  time  and  money  to  do  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  not  asking  for  a  duty  as  against  the 
(chthvolate  at  all,  but  are  simply  asking  to  protect  yourself  against 
something  that  some  physician  claims  is  a  suDstitute  for  it  ? 

Mr.  KuESEL.  I  would  be  perfectly  well  satisfied  if  I  could  get  a 
iuty  of  S2  a  pound  on  ichtnyolate  substitute,  something  that  had 
in  origin  outside  of  marine  deposits,  to  let  the  original  German 
irhthyolate  come  in  free  if  necessary.  We  meet  competition  entirely 
from  the  substitutes. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  these  synthetics  made  from  coal-tar 
iroducta  ? 

Mr.  KuESEL.  No,  sir;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  coal-tar  products — 
)h,  the  synthetics.     I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  McCumber.  Tney  are  not  made  from  this  crude  ichthyolate 
It  all.  are  they  ? 

ilr.  KuESEL.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

I  will  read  a  little  passage  which  is  also  taken  from  Tariff  Inf orma- 
fion  Service.  This  covers  essential  oils,  which  also  should  cover 
ichthyolate,  although  that  is  not  really  an  essential  oil.  Yet  this 
particular  paragrapn  could  very  easily  be  applied. 

In  many  instances  a  product  must  oe  judged  solely  by  its  odor  or 
the  knowledge  of  its  origin  and  preparation. 

The  first  ttung  that  a  chemist  does  when  he  sees  an  ichthyolate 
BToduct  is  to  open  up  the  bottle  and  smell  it,  and  if  it  has  a  peculiar 
f«lrolic  odor  to  it  he  can  be  safely  assured  that  it  is  made  from  petro- 
^  and  not  from  a  real  marine  deposit. 

^^^^fiator  McCdmbkb.  If  it  smells  like  decayed  fish,  then  he  knows 
*  B  the  true  article  ? 

Mr.  KcESEL.  Yes,  sir. 

^^tor  Watsox.  It  is  used  by  specialists  in  the  treatment  of 
ntestinal  indigestion,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KuESEL.  Yes,  sir;  the  pure  article  is. 

Senator  Sikmons.  You  can  get  along  without  any  duty  on  your 
ttoduct  at  all,  but  you  want  a  duty  put  on  anything  that  is  sold  as  a 
uhstitute  ? 

Mr.  KuESEL.  That  is  it  exactly. 

senator  SniHOXS.  That  is  a  new  principle  entirely.  I  had  not 
teard  of  that  principle  before. 

Mr.  KuESEL.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  tariff  bill  is  headed, 

To  provide  revenue,  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  countries, 

**  ♦-ncourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 

(*^5, "  this  would  be  a  very  good  way  of  introducing  a  pure  food 

iftddrugUw* 

The  CHAmuAN.  We  will  give  it  very  careful  consideration,  Mr* 
Wfsel. 
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SULPHATE  OF  AMMOnA. 

[Paragraph  7.] 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  O.  ATWATEB,  BEPBESENTINO  COHHITTBE  Qt 
BT-PBOBUCTS  COKE  PBODUCEBS  AND  GAS  KANU7ACTTJBSU 
NEW  YOBK,  N.  Y.  j 

Mr.  Atwater.  I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  by-products  coke  prt 
ducers,  who  wish  the  House  duty  on  sulphate  of  ammonia  retAine 
at  S12  a  net  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  your  duty  fixed  in  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  The  duty  is  included  in  the  present  tariff  bill. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  to  us  on  that.  Yc 
are  satisfied  with  the  present  duty  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  hearing  before  the  House  commitle 

Mr.  Atwater.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  these  associated  operators  a?  i 
attorney?  i 

Mr.  Atwater.  No  ;  as  an  expert  on  production  and  consumptw 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  united  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  and  have  had  your  hearing  \ 

Mr.  Atwater.  Entirely. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  can  keep  that  you  will  be  satisfied  \ 

Mr.  Atwater.  We  will  be  happy. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  permission  to  file  an  argument  ( 

Mr.  Atwater.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  so. 

brief  of  0.  O.  ATWATXH,  KBPBESBVTUrO  OOMKITTBB  OF  BT-PRODtTOTt  Od 
PRODUCERS  Aim  GAS  MANXTFACTUREBS.  BEW  YOBS,  H.  T. 

Pursuant  to  the  request  of  thia  committee  that  one  person  present  all  the  ai^isc 
of  a  particular  industry  regarding  a  single  item,  the  committee  of  by-'intKlucI  e 
producers  and  gas  manufacturers  have  requested  me  to  appear  before  you  and  piti 
facts  in  support  of  their  requested  tariff  on  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

A  list  of  tne  organizations  represented  by  this  committee  is  as  follows: 

Indiana  Coke  &  Gas  Co. ,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  Laclede  Gas  Co. ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  Rail 
Wood  Coke  Co.,  New  York  City;  The  Koppers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  New  York  « 
solidated  Gas  Co.,  New  York  City;  Mid  vale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  Philadelphia* ! 
Seaboard  By-Product  Coke  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Minnesota  By-Product  Coke 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  Boston,  Maas.;  Chi 
By-Product  Coke  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  first  desire  to  impress  upon  the  committee  that  no  association  exiats  in  the 
product  coke-oven  trade;  free  and  unrestricted  competition  exists  in  the  sale  o( 
product  coke.  Besides,  by-product  coke  competes  with  the  coke  made  by  the  wait 
beehive  method,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  tne  principal  by-product,  competes^ 
Chile  nitrate  or  sodium  nitrate,  another  fertilizer  proauct  and  war  material  wbi< 
on  the  free  list  in  this  bill  and  on  which  no  duty  nas  been  requested.  likewi 
competes  with  cyanamide,  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  also  on  the  free  list. 

There  are  three  classes  of  nitrogenous  products  that  can  be  considered  aa  fertili 

1.  The  organic  ammoniates:  Under  tnis  head  come  cottonseed  meal,  slau^i 
house  tankage,  garbage  tankage,  dried  blood,  fish  scrap,  and  similar  matCT&Is. 

2.  The  inorganic  ammoniates:  This  includes  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  th<*  c 
ammonia  salts  that  may  be  used  for  fertilizer  purposes.  Calcium  cyanamidt^ 
comes  under  this  head. 

3.  Nitrates:  This  class  is  represented  bv  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  organic  ammoniates  are  producea  in  this  country  in  considerable  <]Qanl 
and  are  extensively  used  as  fertilizers.  A  certain  portion  of  these  producta  is  use 
cattle  feeding  and  other  higher  class  purposes,  but  a  laige  part  of  the  total  produ 
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ill  Q^  for  fertilizer  puiposee,  including  many  products  that  are  otherwise  wasted. 
his  supply  ifl  not  afifected  by  ihe  proposed  legislation. 

Under  the  head  of  nitrates  the  only  product  to  be  considered  ib  Chilean  nitrate  of 
da.  Thin  is  all  imported  from  Chile,  the  normal  amount  brought  into  the  coun  try 
efore  the  war  being  about  ^)0,000  tons  per  year,  of  which  40  per  cent  is  used  for 
rtiliter;  40  per  cent  for  explosives;  and  20  per  cent  in  the  manufactures  and  in  the 
rtB. 

Under  the  head  of  inorganic  ammoniates  is  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  product  with 
hirh  re  are  particularly  concerned.  This  heading  also  covers  calcium  cyanamide, 
tich  is  not  produced  in  the  country,  but  is  made  in  a  plant  in  Niagara  Falls,  just  over 
)e  iioe,  practically  all  of  its  output  coming  into  this  country  duty  free.  Sulphate  of 
mrooDia  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  fertilizers,  in  fact  forms  a 
trt  of  nearly  all  the  commercial  mixtures  on  the  market,  and  is  also  used  by  itself 
I  ft  separate  application  in  increasing  quantities. 

Pnrtically  all  of  the  fixed  nitrogen  artificially  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
iKDufactured  by  the  by-product  coke  oven  industry  and  the  gas  industry,  in  the  form 
famiQOQium  compounds,  ~but  principally  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Thf'  protection  aesired  is  not  protection  against  the  importation  of  all  fertilizer 
tKk\mts containing  fixed  nitrogen.  It  is  not  protection  against  natural  competition 
\  CO  protection  is  requested  against  Chilean  niter.  Our  domestic  ammonia  Indus- 
n»  have  eteadily  grown  in  spite  of  this  sort  ol  competition.  Neither  are  we  con- 
enii>d  rith  other  competing  products,  such  as  calcium  cyanimide.  We  are  princi- 
all>  intrrested  in  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  our  most  important  commercial 
'nopound  of  ammonia  and  our  most  important  artificial  nitrogenous  product.  It  is 
fnnized  that  the  by-product  coke  and  gas  industries  may  properly  feice  home  compe- 
I'lflu  vith  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  that  they  manufacture — competition  from  the 
MiiuD  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  from  ammonia  produced  by  other  industries. 
*yi)  (Competition,  if  normal,  legidroate  and  not  subsidized,  is  not  feared. '  It  is  even 
r*l 'itned  as  part  of  the  industrial  progress  in  making  America  independent  in  its 
•«>iirf«  of  nitrogen  compounds.  It  is  recognized  that  home  competition  and  the 
i«nna|  development  of  competing  industries  are  likely  to  bring  about  a  gradual 
Ni^<nion  in  tne  price  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  other  compounds  of  ammonia. 
^^  •!<)  Dot  aak  for  artificial  protection  against  what  is  normal  economic  progress. 
'^liAi  ve  do  fear  is  an  abrupt  and  demoralizing  fall  of  prices  due  to  the  flooding  of 
^  maiietg  with  unnaturally  cheap  material  manufactured  in  German  subsidized , 
)fBdirate<»ntn>lled,  war-built  mumtions  plants  and  that  the  American  product  will 

*  ii.'iplaoed  on  the  American  market  by  unnaturally  cheap  material  made  by  low- 
''^"l  labor  in  these  plants  built  during  the  war  to  manufacture  munitions. 

^^  fubmit  Diamm  I,  showing  the  relative  prices  of  ammonium  sulphate  and 
^•j:  jb  xutate.    (Omitted  in  printing.) 

"h'lnly  afttf  the  European  war  broke  out  Germany  waa  cut  off  from  the  Chilean 
■•^•a:*-  fields.  You  no  ooubt  recall  the  naval  battles  fought  off  the  coast  of  Chile 
<**^  the  Germans  and  the  British  for  their  control .  Even  in  peace  times  G ermany 
^  Impendent  upon  Chile  for  about  one-half  the  fixed  nitrogen  she  consumed .  B eing 
'^  "9  from  this  suppIy^,  she  was  therefore  dependent  on  her  home  production  for 
''*!r^n  for  both  munition  and  agricultural  uses.  She  had  displaced  every  wasteful 
'«(j»e  coke  oven  by  by-product  coke  ovens  long  before  the  war,  and  was  neces- 
^:>  tunited  in  increasing  her  nitrogen  production  through  the  building  of  additional 
^•^  yvene.  She  had,  however,  through  years  of  experimentation,  preparation,  and 
>w  expenditiiTeB,  developed  the  necessary  technical  and  chemical  organization  to 
pc^iiately  build  plants  for  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  bv  the  Haber  and 
^^l^nud  nrocesBes.  These  plants  were  built  with  a  capacity  for  the  production  of 
^I'litf  of  ammonia  or  comparable  products  three  times  as  great  as  her  prewar  capac- 
1*0  bv-product  coke  ovens.    G^many's  present  capacity  for  the  production  of 

•  '-u^o  of  ammonia  is  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  the  production  capacity  of 
^'  LUed  States  and  nearly  twice  the  production  of  the  entire  world  before  the  war. 


'Opacity. 

"'-'^padu-  of  the  United  States  is  more  than  equal  to  the  heme  demand  for 
^-. "Lium  ittlpliate  and  Ihe  future  production  here  will  be  greater  than  the  demand ; 
|V  W  however,  that  the  expansion  of  the  by-product  coke-oven  industry  is  not 
JJ^^H  with  by  competition  with  German  war-ouilt  plants,  which  are  at  present 
'^'^'olphate  of  ammonia  at  one-half  the  normal  prewar  price. 
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I  submit  Table  I,  being  a  comparison  of  production  and  consumption  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  equivalent  matenals  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  for  1913  asd 
the  present  time  (checked  by  Tariff  Commission). 

The  by-product  coke  producers  have  stocks  of  sulphate*  of  lunmonia  now  on  h&n) 
in  excess  of  100,000  tons.  There  is  little  demand  for  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Present 
prices. range  as  low  as  $2  per  100  pounds  delivered. 

I  submit  Table  II,  showing  average  prices  for  sulphate  of  ammonia  since  1913.  In 
only  one  year,  1914,  did  the  price  drop  oelow  $3  per  100  pounds.  The  fair  price  fixed 
by  the  Government  during  tne  war  was  $4.50  per  100  pounds. 

Table  I. — Companion  of  production  and  consumption  of  sulphate  of  ammonin  nM 

equivalent  materials  in  Germany  ana  the  United  States. 

OERMANT,  1913. 

Production:  Nettooi 

Sidphate  of  ammonia 530, 

C^anamide,  26,000  tons  (sulphate  of  ammonia  equivalent) 25, 

Haber  nitrc^n,  7,000  tons  (sulphate  of  ammonia  equivalent) 35. 


Total  production  (terms  of  sulphate  of  ammonia) 590,  i 


Consumption: 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 500J 

Imported  Chilean  nitrate  (sulphate  of  ammonia  eq^uivalent) 500,  < 

Cvanamide,  26,000  tons  (sulphate  of  ammonia  equivalent) 25.  < 

Haber  nitrogen,  7,000  tons  (sulphate  of  ammonia  equivalent) 35J 

Total  consumption  (terms  of  sulphate  of  ammonia) 1, 060,  i 

OERMANT,  PRESENT. 

Present  production  capacity,  sulphate  of  ammonia  equivalent: 

Haber-Bosch  process,  sulphate  of  ammonia 1, 250,< 

Coke  ovens,  sulphate  of  ammonia 700J 

Calcium  cyanamide  process,  cyanamide 600J 

Total  capacity  production 2, 550.0 

Present  probable  consumption  (disregard  that  Germany's  present  territory 
and  population  are  smaller  and  assume  present  home  reauirements  are  the 
same  as  1913  and  that  they  will  be  supplied  entirely  horn  domestic 
plants,  without  importation) : 

Present  production  capacity 2, 550.  C 

Present  demand,  based  on  1913  consumption 1, 060,( 


Surplus  available  for  export  (terms  of  sulphate  of  ammonia) 1, 490.  t 

UNITED  STATES,  1913. 

Production: 

By-i)roduct  coke  industry,  sulphate  of  ammonia 153, 

Gas  industry  and  other  sources 42, 


Total 195. 


Consumption: 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  produced  as  above 195, 

Exports 

1 

Difference lfM,| 

Imports CiL 


Total  consumption 255^ 
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UNITED  STATER,  1920. 

oduction:  Net  tons. 

By-product  coke  industry 400, 000 

GMinduftry  and  other  sources 50, 000 

ToUl  production 450,000 

Consumption • 390, 000 

ExcesB  production 60 ,  000 

[mportB  1920  amounted  to  leas  than  2,000  tons. 

Table  II. — SidphaU  of  ammonia  imports,  United  States. 
(Figures  to  1920  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter.] 


Tetr. 


L 

L 
i. 
L 

l. 


Net 
tons. 


61,000 
83,000 
63,000 
21,000 
9,000 


Avenge 

price 

per  100 

pounds. 


13.14 
2.71 
3.30 
3.88 
6.00 


Year. 


1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


Net 
tons. 


9,000 
2,500 
2,000 


Average. 

price 

per  100* 

pounds. 


f7.80> 
4.25. 
4.80^ 
3.00'« 


orL-PnssDt  sales  price  in  Germany  is  S33  per  net  ton,  as  against  160  in  the  United  States,  or  $l.6Si 
KB  pamds,  as  agaisst  13  per  100  pounds. 

OBUIAN  PREPARATION  POR  CONTROL  OP  NrTROOEN  INDUSTRY. 

^ehaveaomle  grounds  for  stating  that  at  least  three  of  the  German  cyanamide  plants^ 
i  th«  great  Haber plant  at  Merseburg  were  built  with  Government  funds.    A  special 
■ouitioo,  capitalized  at  500,000^000  marks,  holds  the  Haber  plant,  the  control  of 
n  is  vested  in  the  German  Dye  Kartell.    The  fixing  of  prices  and  of  export  quotas  ■ 
*>dl«d  by  the  German  StickstofF  Syndikat,  which  controls  over  90  per  cent  of  the- 
*tt  nitit^  producing  capacity  and  numbers  representatives  of  various  Govem- 
Bt  muustnes  on  its  boara  of  directors.    The  threat  of  such  a  Government  subsi- 
•D  ifidnstry  ia  not  an  idle  one,  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  incident  (firom^ 
•rts  World,  Coking  Section,  Apr.  2, 1921,  p.  41): 

\t  ifflportaot  general  meeting  of  members  of  the  British  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
-«tbn  WIS  held  on  the  17th  of  March,  at  which  certain  proposals  were  put  forward 
uteG^ntto  nitrogen  syndicate  with  regard  to  the  quantities  of  nitrogen  available- 
JJjwrt  from  the  various  producing  countries  for  the  season  1921-22. 
T^Oennan  proposals  included  the  suggestion  that  the  federation  and  other  ^ups 
'^^R^  producers  should  pay  Germany  a  large  sum  of  money  in  cash,  in  considera- 
i  fe>r  wilich  Germany  would  acree  greafly  to  reduce  her  exports  of  nitrogen  for  next- 
^    The  members  of  the  federation  unanimously  rejected  the  German  offer,  and 
jacrided  under  no  cipcumstances  to  be  parties  to  any  payment  to  Germany." 
^Jimnan  Government  is,  of  course,  vitally  interested  in  maintaining  the  Haber- 
^  in  opmting  condition,  and  it  would  appear  logical  that  the  fixed  charges  due 
ponent  investment  be  minimized,  or  even  omitted  altogether  in  order  to  make^ 
WMb  poBBible. 

r"  plAots  making  ammonia  by  what  is  known  as  the  Haber  Bosch  process  have 
■*!•«  the  market  entirely  new  nitrogen  products  which  are  said  to  combine  the- 
Mi'^  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  These  products  are  known 
«^  (rcnnan  trades  as  kaliammonsalpeter  and  amonsulfatsalpeter.  The  latter 
*«»  27  per  cent  as  comi)ared  with  20  per  cent  nitrogen  in  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
[■  'i'Trfore,  especially  adapted  for  the  export  trade. 

'••anportanl  to  note  in  tnis  connection  that  protection  on  ammonium  sulphate- 
*^i  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  coke  and  gas  industries.    Germany  can  send 
wibsfflmonia  in  the  new  f<»rms  above  mentioned,  or  as  ammonium  chloride, 
^ii*inD  aitzate,  ammonium  phosphate,  ammonium  carbonate,  aqua  ammonia,  or^ 
PlrrwanmioQia. 

^  "n^e of  suljAsate  of  ammonia  in  Germany  to-day  is  equivalent  to  $27.20  per  net 
Jl" *-^ maeot  rate  of  exchange.    As  the  exchange  rate  advances  the  cost  of  manu- 
■^  •iii  ondoubtediy  decline,  so  that  Germany  will  always  be  in  a  position  to- 
^  :a/SK  qoaatities  of  cheap  ammonia  compounds  on  the  American  m  rket. 
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ANALOGY  TO  POSITION  OP  AMERICAN  DTE   INDUBTBT. 

The  situation  faced  by  the  ammonia-producing  industry  is,  in  fact,  sLmilar  to  thil 
faced  by  the  American  dve  industr^r,  and  the  arguments  in  favor  of  spedalprotectia 
are  ahnost  identical.  The  ammonia  industry,  the  dye  industry,  and  affiliated  ifi 
dustries  are  economically  valuable  in  peace  and  indispensable  in  war.  The  by-produd 
coke  and  gas  industries  are  the  bases  of  both  the  dye  industry  and  the  ammoma  u 
dustries.  All  are  threatened  with  the  common  evil  of  abnormal  and  destructive  con 
petition  with  the  subsidized  munition  industries  in  Germany. 

WHY  PROTECTION  BY  LEGISLATION  IS  NECESSARY. 

The  information  r^;arding  the  resources  and  plans  of  the  German  Nitrogen  Syndiqrt 
is  confirmed  by  advices  from  several  sources.  It  shows  the  necessity  of  takmg  acds 
as  soon  as  possible  to  avert  serious  injury  to  American  industry.  The  situation  com 
quent  upon  the  successful  execution  of  the  plans  of  the  German  syndicate  may  b 
summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  German  plants,  including  those  for  nitrogen  fixation,  most  of  which  have  bee 
built  under  Government  subsidies,  have  capacity  to  produce  about  2,500.000  toi 
sulphate  of  ammonia  equivalent  per  annum — nearly  twice  the  production  of  the  a 
tire  world  before  the  war. 

2.  The  cost  of  operating  these  plants  is  relatively  low,  eo  that  even  to^iay  sulphii 
of  ammonia  is  being  sold  in  Crermany  at  half  the  normal  prewar  price  in  the  I  nit< 
States,  based  on  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 

3.  The  home  consumption  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  Germany  in  1913  wu  abon 
500,000  tons.  In  addition  to  this,  she  consumed  the  equivalent  of  500,000  tooii 
the  form  of  imported  nitrate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  lime  and  50,000  tons  as  cyanami 
and  Haber  ammonia.  If  now,  we  disr^ard  entirely  the  fact  that  her  present  teniui 
and  population  are  smaller,  and  assume  that  her  present  home  requirements  are  H 
same  as  in  1913.  and  that  they  will  be  supplied  entirely  from  her  own  plants  withoj 
importation,  there  will  be  left  capacity  to  produce  a  surplus  of  1,500,000  tonsmilphi 
of  ammonia  equivalent  per  year.  This  is  a  little  more  than  the  world's  productij 
in  1913,  and  is  three  times  the  present  production  in  the  United  States. 

4.  In  1920  there  was  made  m  the  United  States  about  500,000  tons  sulphate 
ammonia  equivalent,  of  which  the  by-product  coke  industry  produced  about  4^M 
tons.  This  amount  is  considerably  more  than  our  normal  domestic  jreauiremea 
As  the  American  industry  develops  in  a  normal  way,  it  is  expected  that  Uxe  demt) 
will  ^w  sufficiently  to  absorb  this,  but  it  can  not  do  so  at  present. 

5.  The  prices  obtained  by  existing  producers  for  their  coke,  gas,  and  by-prodoj 
are  adjusted  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  a  fair  return  upon  their  investments.  A  }fii 
price  tor  sulphate  of  ammonia  will  have  to  be  compensated  by  increased  pricfs  I 
coke,  gas,  tar,  and  benzola,  which  the  ultimate  consumer  will  pay.  Coke  aiuif 
constituting  the  bulk  of  the  business  will  be  principally  affectea 

6.  Thus  every  dollar  of  the  difference  between  tne  normal  price  of  Americaa  i 
phate  and  that  of  cheap  German  sulphate  would  be  paid  by  American  oonsua 
of  gas,  tar,  iron,  and  steel.  American  consumers  would  in  effect  be  paying  a  b« 
tax  on  every  ton  of  German  sulphate  imported. 

7.  The  sMfting  of  values  to  other  products  could  not  be  accomplished  sudden!)) 
the  face  of  heavy  importations.  Existing  contracts  must  be  met,  and  in  the  tianait 
period  American  producers  would  suffer  further  heavy  losses. 

8.  Any  increase  necessary  in  the  price  of  steel  to  meet  the  decrease  in  valui 
sulphate  would  undoubtedly  have  a  bad  effect  on  our  own  foreign  trade  in  steel  pi 
ucts. 

9.  Gradual  lowering  of  the  price  of  sulphate  may  be  expected  under  normal  cot 
tions  of  home  competition.  Technical  improvements  may  also  have  the  same  vGi 
The  change  of  price  due  to  such  a  healthv  development  is  not  necessarily  paastHJ 
to  the  consumer  of  other  products.  Inaustrial  improvements  naturally  find  u 
own  compensation.  But  forced  competition  with  a  cheap  foreign  product  will 
courage  the  development  of  competing  industries  in  America  and  vnU.  seriously  hai 
cap  our  technical  improvements. 

10.  The  ultimate  result  will  be  that  America  will  come  to  depend  upon  Germ 
for  a  proportion  of  her  nitrogen  consumption  that  ought  to  come  from  home  product 
a  most  unsatisfactory  condition  from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense. 

11.  Every  dollar  paid  for  cheap  German  sulphate  will  go  to  Germany  to  contril 
to  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  her  huge  nitrogen  industry — and  on  that  Bwi 
will  be  equivalent  to  many  more  dollars  than  here.  Every  such  dollar  | 
subtract  from  what  ought  to  go  toward  the  development  of  an  equivalent  Ameri 
enterprise. 
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L2.  So  fitf,  ve  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  effect  on  exigtin^  American  buaiiiees. 
\ui  of  the  effect  on  new  busineas  in  this  country?  The  most  immediate  effect  will 
U)  discounce  the  development  of  the  by-product  coke  industry  and  to  foster  the 
itinuance  of  wasteful  metnods  of  coal  treatment. 

By  cokiog  raw  bituminous  coal  we  are  now  wasting  ^900,000,000  per  year.  Of  this 
)o,000,000  is  wasted  annually  in  the  beehive  ovens  still  existing. 
\'i.  The  conditions  governing  the  installation  and  profitable  operation  of  by-product 
ie  ovens  and  the  recovery  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  such  operation  must  be 
(j^r^uxid  in  this  connecticm.  The  bv-product  coke  plant  is  vary  expensive  in  com- 
h^iQ  with  the  wasteful  be^iive  coke  plant  that  it  displaces.  Some  inducement 
in  ho  offered  in  the  way  of  returns  from  the  recovery  of  by-products,  in  order  that 
K>-t  >ni  may  be  willing  to  furnish  the  money  necessary  for  the  erection  of  these 
plosive  plants. 

If  sulphate  of  ammonia  must  be  sold  at  abnormally  low  prices  to  meet  foreign 
(npi:;tition,  and  the  difference  betwe^i  tiiese  prices  and  normal  prices  is  thrown 
t"  tHp  price  of  coke,  then  a  point  is  reached  where  beehive  coke  can  underbid  by- 
Kliict  (X)ke.  Prospective  builders  of  bv-product  coke  ovens  would  under  such 
DditioDs  tind  it  very  difficult  to  finance  their  propositions. 

i«  stated,  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  theprincipal  b^-product  obtaLned  in  the  manu- 
ture  of  coke  in  by-pnxluct  ovens.  Tne  mistake  Ib  sometimes  made  of  supposing 
u  me  hy-nroduct  coke  industry  produces  directly  the  hundreds  of  dyes,  drugs,  per- 
in>«.  diaintectantB  and  other  chemicals  that  are  so  well  known  as  coal-tar  proaucts. 
k  ihbi  mistaken  supposition,  the  serious  error  is  made  of  assuming  that  injury  to  the 
irV*  t  value  of  a  single  by-product  like  sulphate  of  ammonia  will  not  be  noticed  by 
e  tutiiistr}'  because  it  has  so  manv  other  by-products  as  sources  of  revenue. 
\i  a  matter  of  fact,  the  by-proauct  coke  industry  produces  only  five  or  six  by- 
"■ii'Cis  besides  coke  and  gas.  These  consist  of  tar,  one  or  two  ammonia  products, 
d  three  or  (bar  benzol  pnxluctB.  lliese  are  sold  to  other  industries  and  are  worked 
}  ifitn  various  intermediate  and  secondary  products,  which  are  sources  of  the  chemi- 
^  tliat  are  finally  marketed.  The  by-product  coke  industry  depends  on  sulphate 
uunoDia  for  the  principal  proportion  of  its  by-product  revenue.  At  normal  prices, 
f  Kilphate  of  ammonia  proauced  from  one  ton  of  coal  is  worth  75  cents;  the  Denzoi 
'Arioi  are  worth  about  60  cents,  while  the  tar  is  worth  a  little  less  than  40  cents. 
"*  -     -  -  marks  per 

metric  ton. 

.^ „  ,  _.    _  ^ our  ports 

f  ti^.Y)  per  metric  ton,  or  about  $34.10  per  net  ton. 

\  :<uy  of  112  per  net  ton  has  been  placed  on  it  by  H.  R.  7456,  so  that  German 
r*^i&u»  ran  be  placed  on  our  market  at  $46  per  ton.  Since  this  figure  was  considered 
>  '*'*:  Hooae  faocommittee  the  American  price  has  fallen  to  $40  a  ton,  a  figure  which 
''^nu  a  losi  to  the  producers  and  indicates  a  demoralized  market,  due  to  over- 
Mr'  TioD  and  businesB  stagnation. 

RBLATION  TO  THB  FARMER. 


r 


V'tioofl  against  protection  by  legislation  might  be  raised  by  representatives  of 
■'  'tl  interests  on  the  ground  that  the  farmer  may  be  prevented  thereby  from 


producer  and  the  American  consumer  of  sulphate 
'  '^titjaily  identical.    The  following  points  eftiould  be  considered  in  this  connec- 

^-:.ing  before  the  United  States  Senate,  Col.  J.  W.  Joyce,  of  the  Ordnance 
p*'*.-..*.rit.  United  States  Army,  has  said  (hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 

'-  w4  FGiestry,  United  States  Senate,  66th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on  S.  3390,  p.  53): 
^  -  •  ''Dd  question,  anyone  outside  of  Germany  producing  or  desiring  to  produce 

*  >'tt>uj  fertiiizetB  or  similar  compounds  wiU  have  to  deal  with  a  single  organiza- 
*-  ^^ntially  a  branch  of  the  German  Government  which  will  have  absolute 
*"»)iistic  control  of  all  such  products  produced  in  Germany  or  whatever  surplus 
I' .r^y  be  for  export." 

'  -'  <'<Ty  dollar  paid  by  the  American  farmer  for  German  ammonia  fertilizer  will 

*  '^'^'Qpportof  ^  Gennan  nitrogen  industry  and  will  aid  in  German  prepared- 

^  vnry  doUsT  ftod  bj  the  American  farmer  for  German  ammonia  fertilizer  will 
^, ;  f^  to  the  diaooungement  of  the  American  nitrogen  industry  and  to  deficiency 
^'  "^ctt  GQnservation  and  preparedness. 
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8.  Anything  that  the  farmer  may  save  by  buying  German  ammonia  fertilizer  vi 
be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  offset  by  increases  in  the  prices  of  steel  products  aa 
other  material  forced  by  such  competition.  The  reasons  for  this  have  already  b« 
given. 

4.  The  farmer  is  interested  in  the  development  of  home  competition  in  ammoit 
production.  The  proposed  protection  will  encourage  such  competition,  while  tl 
success  of  the  German  program  would  discourage  it. 

5.  Having  stifled  the  development  of  the  American  nitrogen  industries,  Genm 
will  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  periods  of  increased  demand  for  ammoo 
products  and  will  force  prices  up  as  much  as  the  market  will  bear.  This  has  been  b 
policy  in  the  past  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  will  continue  it,  nnk 
prevented  by  protective  legislation. 

6.  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  as  re^larly  sold  in  the  American  market,  is  already  d 
cheapest  form  of  hie:h  Quality  nitrogen  that  American  fertilize  manufacturer?  u 
farmers  can  buv.  The  nome  production  is  greater  than  the  demand,  and  protecd 
could  not  possibly  raise  the  price. 

7.  Protection  will  not  prevent  the  normal  lowering  of  prices  due  to  home  comp 
tition. 

8.  It  is  the  farmer's  interest  to  encoun^e  the  development  of  the  by-product  ca 
industry,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  conserving  our  fertilize  resources,  but  i 
the  sake  of  the  other  materials — disinfectants  and  spraying  compK)unds,  mediciBi 
dyes,  and  flavors,  preservatives,  solvents,  roofing  and  road  materials,  etc. — that  i 
made  from  its  proaucts  and  which  he  uses  in  large  amounts.  Without  protecti 
against  German  competition  with  its  principal  by-product — sulphate  of  ammoiua 
the  by-product  coke  mdustry  will  be  greatly  handicapped  in  its  future  developra« 

9.  The  farmer  is  especially  interest^  in  fuel  conservation  and  has  been  impres 
with  its  necessity  during  the  recent  periods  of  fuel  shortage.  The  by-product  w 
industry  is  the  most  potent  means  of  fuel  conservation.  It  is  now  savine  10,000,C 
tons  of  high  grade  coal  per  year,  and  this  saving  could  soon  be  doubled  if  its  n&tu 
development  were  properly  protected.  Importation  of  cheap  German  sulphi 
will  result  in  the  prolongation  of  wasteful  methods  of  coking. 

10.  The  money  expended  by  farmers  for  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  about  9  per  o( 
of  their  total  fertilizer  expenditure.  The  question  is:  Does  the  American  im 
want  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  German  nitrogen  industry  at  the  expense 
American  industries  for  the  sake  of  the  possibility  of  saving  a  very  small  percenti 
of  this  9  per  cent. 

11.  Reco^zing  the  importance  of  the  by-product  coke  industry,  one  repn^ 
tative  of  a^cultural  interests,  J.  W.  Turrentine,  United  States  Bureau  of  Soils  (ioor 
of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  1916,  p.  583),  has  said: 

'^That  the  nation  is  best  prepared  for  any  emergency  whose  people  are  united  ^ 
are  working  together  to  obtain  the  best  possible  returns  from  their  common  nat^ 
resources  and  labors." 


Nitrogen  consumption  in  mixed  fertilizers. 


Tons  of 
product. 

• 

Tons  Of 
nitrogen. 

(fltt 
nlimi 

• 

Cottonseed  meal 

300,000 
917,000 

18,000 
55,000 

Other  oreanlcs 

1,217,000 

73.000 

Nitrate  of  soda 

140,000 

135,000 

25,000 

22,000 

28,000 

4,600 

Siilnhf^tA  nr  AmmonlA - . . .  t .  - .  - .  - ,     - .-,-.-. 

Cyftnamld^  -...-.,,-. . 

300,000  1          54,600 

Total  In  mixed  fertilizers '    1,517,000  ]       127,(300 


Reference:  Federal  Trade  Ck>maii8sion  Report  on  Fertilizer  IndustrT;  FertUUer  Control  Surrey  i^ 
tUizer  Industry;  American  Fertilizer  Handbooks;  United  States  Census  of  ManuflMtures,  1914. 
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Nitrogen  consumption  as  fertilizer,  average  1912-1917. 

lie  table  summariies  the  consumption  of  nitrogen  compounds  for  fertilizer  purposes.  The  average  for 
Uin>e  peace  rears  is  10  on  the  assumption  that  it  represents  the  present  conditions  better  than  either  the 
prewar  statistics  or  those  of  the  war  period  alone.] 
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CATEXENT  OF   B.  F.   BOWEB,   BEPBESENTING  THE   AMEBICAN 

FABM  BUBEAU  FEDEBATION. 

Senator  McCumber.  Please  state  your  name  for  the  recqrd. 

Mr.  BowEB.  R.  F.  Bower,  employed  in  the  American  Farm  Bureau 

^l«jration. 

vaalor  McCumbeb.  You  speak  to  paragraph  7  ? 

Mr.  BowEB.  Yes,  sir;  on  ammonium  sulphate. 

•>nator  McCumbeb.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Bower.  Paragraph  7  places  a  protective  duty  of  three-fifths 

I  cent  a  pound  upon  anmionium  sulphate,  which  figures  out  S12 
ton. 

It  was  a  great  surprise  to  us  to  find  this  duty  imposed  in  the 
>rdney  tarm  bill.  Anmionium  sulphate  has  been  on  the  free  list 
•fie  I  nderwood  tariff  and  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariflf.  Ammonium 
tphate  is  one  of  the  two  chief  sources  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  in  the 
^'♦vl  States.  The  other  is  sodiimi  nitrate  from  Chile.  The  do- 
t^'ic  production  of  ammonium  sulphate  competing  with  sodium 
^*4te  from  Chile  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  SI  1.85  a  ton,  which,  un- 
rtanatdy,  is  not  paid  into  tne  American  Treasury  but  into  the 
iile^  treasuiy.  'fiiere  is  an  export  duty  of  $11.85  a  ton  on  Chilean 
kr^te  and  it  is  the  chief  competitor  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  the 
ftilizw-  market. 

T^2f  next  point  that  I  desire  to  make  is  that  ammonium  sulphate 
■^^irelv  a  by-product  production,  and  no  industry  in  this  country 
Cr!j(i>  for  its  existence  upon  the  production  of  ammonium  sulphate 
*  hy.product. 

Tt*?  testimony  before  the  committee  has  been  that  the  domestic 
^' jmpiion  would  not  absorb  the  production  of  ammonium  sulphate 
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in  this  country.     With  that  statement  we  see  no  reason  for  proteo 
tion  on  the  ammonium  sulphate  industry. 

However,  we  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  lb 
consumption  of  ammonium  sulphate  or  any  other  fertilizer  ingredien' 
depends  solely  upon  price;  and  to  show  what  the  needs  of  the  countn 
are  for  nitrogen  products  for  fertilizer,  some  time  previously,  on  i 
similar  subject,  Ifigured  out  that  in  1909,  taking  those  figures  fron 
the  last  census  prior  to  this  one,  the  com,  wheat,  and  oats  crop  alon 
took  out  of  the  soil  in  this  country  3,965,000,000  pounds  of  nitrogei 
which  would  require  9,912,500  tons  of  ammoniimi  sulphate  to  repla« 

The  total  production  claimed  for  ammonium  sulphate  is  500,00 
tons  a  year. 

When  the  American  farms  are  going  down  at  that  rate  in  nitrogei 
conserving  the  soil  is  getting  to  be  a  serious  problem  in  this  countr 
We 'must  replace  these  fertilizer  elements  mto  our  soils  or  we  ri 
not  produce  crops;  and  it  is  only  a  short  time,  gentlemen,  befoi 
we  are  going  to  use  fertilizer  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  tl 
Western  rlams  States  as  we  do  in  the  East.  We  have  gpi  to  con 
to  it,  and  cheaper  fertilizer  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  agi 
culture. 

Ammonium  sulphate  has  been  on  the*  free  list  in  the  Undorwoi 
tariflF  and  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff.  There  was  no  public  hearii 
at  which  this  duty  was  requested  in  the  House,  and  it  rather  caugl 
us  unawares. 

Another  point  is  this :  During  the  war,  because  of  the  use 
nitrogen  in  explosives,  there  was  a  tremendous  expansion  of  nitro^ 
production  all  over  the  world,  in  Germany,  Prance,  England,  *i 
this  country.  We  increased  our  by-product  coke  oven  capacity  ai 
built  fixation  plants.  Germany  did  the  same  thing.  Tne  natoi 
hope  of  the  farmers  resulting  from  that  increased  production.^ 
cheaper  nitrogen  fertilizer.  We  have  fought  strongly  to  contii 
the  air  fixation  processes  which  we  built  m  this  country  which, 
you  all  know,  was  blocked  by  the  defeat  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  b 
and  now,  again,  it  seems  as  though  this  cheap  nitrogen  is  going 
be  blocked  out  by  the  tariflf. 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  that  right  now  is  t) 
Chile,  faced  with  the  cheaper  nitrogen  that  the  rest  of  the  vO 
is  going  to  get,  is  in  serious  financial  aifficulties  to  replace  the  incd 
that  she  has  been  receiving  from  her  $11.85  export  duty  on  CI 
nitrate. 

If,  however,  we  place  $12  a  ton  duty  on  ammonium  sulpl^ 
Chile  will  have  the  same  protection  in  this  country  that  the  ami 
nium  sulphate  people  have,  because  there  is  no  duty  on  Chile  nitri 
They  can  ship  it  in  here  and  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Si 
ton  granted  ammonium  sulphate. 

Another  interesting  thing  to  the  farmers  is  that  these  same  poc 
who  are  here  represented  oy  Mr.  Atwater,  who  testified  on  Julyi 
asking  for  protection  on  ammonium  siUphate,  have  gotten  out  ai 
ments  against  the  construction  of  the  Wilson  Dam  for  the  opera 
of  Nitrate  Dam  No.  2.  This  propj^anda — showing  title.  Argura 
Against  the  Construction  of  the  Wilson  Dam  for  the  Operatioi 
Nitrate  Plant  No.  2— has  been  prepared  since  March,  and  in  prepi 
tion,  as  they  state  in  their  letter  accompanying  it  going  to  the. 
product  industry,  for  a  renewal  of  the  fight  in  Decemoer,  as  \ 
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)e  it.  The  propaganda  sent  out  has  16  signatures,  with  a  little 
otation  that  aaditional  signatures  will  appear  in  a  later  edition, 
jnong  these  signatures  are  the  Indiana  Coke  &  Gas  Co.,  the  Minne^ 
Dta  By-Product  Coke  Co.,  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co., 
eaboard  By-Product  Coke  Co.,  and  the  Koppers  Co.  of  Pittsburgh. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  tnat  Mr.  Atwater,  when 
rguing  for  protection  on  ammonium  sulphate,  stated  that  he  repre- 
ent«d,  among  others,  these  same  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have 
ead  as  atta^ed  to  the  propaganda  in  opposition  to  Muscle  Shoals. 

There  is  no  real  competition  in  ammonium  sulphate  production 
d  America. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  producers  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  this 
ountiy  have  their  main  product  protected  ? 

Mr.  BowEB.  Their  main  product  is  coke  used  in  the  manufacture 
i  steel;  also  all  the  coal-tar  products.  Specifically  oil  for  road 
reatments,  tarda,  toluol,  and  a  multitude  of  by-products  that  restdt 
rom  the  treatment  <rf  coal  in  the  by-product  coke  ovens. 

I  would  like  to  read  one  statement: 

I  fint  deaiie  to  imptesB  iroon  the  committee  that  no  aasod&tkm  exifite  in  the  by- 
noduct  coke-oven  trade.  I^ee  and  unreBtricted  competitiQn  exiate  in  the  sale  of 
ly-product 


Senator  Dilunoham.  From  whom  are  you  quoting  ? 

lb".  BowsR.  The  testimony  of  C.  G.  Atwater  before  this  committee 
ytk  July  30. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  compe- 
tition in  the  sale  of  coke,  but  in  the  by-products  there  is  no  com- 
petitioiiy  especially  in  the  sate  of  ammonium  sulphate.  Ilie  way 
they  arrange  that  is  that  the  Barrett  Co.  is  the  sales  agent  for  all  the 
large  by-product  coke-oven  industries.  That  is,  they  contract  with 
the  Barrett  Co.  to  sell  their  by-products  on  a  commission  basis  and 
they  sdl  for  all  of  them;  and  when  the  Barrett  Co.  sells  they  do  not 
compete  with  anybody.  They  sell  their  own  product,  selling  strictly 
on  commission. 

A  strange  thing  is  that  in  testifying  before  the  House  Committee 
itr.  Atwater 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  not  the  same  thing  true  with  a  great  many 
industries  that  are  asking  for  protection  on  the  ground  that  domestic 
competition  will  reduce  prices  ? 

Mr.  BowBR.  I  can  not  say.    I  know  it  exists  as  to  the  Barrett  Co. 

Senator  Simmons.  As  a  business  man  you  ought  to  hare  some 
knowledge  about  that. 

Mr.  BowEB.  In  testif3^ing  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  on 
TVar  Elxpenditures,  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  Graham  of  Illinois 
was  chairman,  Mr.  Graham  asked  Mr.  Atwater  whether  any  com- 
panies were  engaged  in  the  ammonium  sulphate  business  except  his 
company,  and  he  replied  that  there  were  none  of  great  importance. 

I  just  pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  was  no  competition  in  the 

ammonium  sulphate  sales  in  this  coimtry,  as  they  are  practically  all 

«>1d  throujg^h  one  selling  agency — the  Barrett  Co. — and  that  the  cost 

^Iftmmomum  sulphate  production,  as  stated  bv  their  representative, 

l(r.  Atwater — ^who  was  the  same  gentleman  who  presented  the  brief 

'^ore  your  committee  on  July  30 — testifying  before  the  Graham 
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investigating  committee  on  Muscle  Shoals,  "is  a  matter  of  book 
keeping,  ana  one  man  would  divide  it  one  way  and  another  mai 
another/' 

When  questioned  by  Mr.  Graham,  on   page  3454  of   the  sa 
hearing; 

Mr.  Graham.  In  order  to  build  up  this  industry,  will  it  be  necessary  or  would 
be  advisable  to  protect  domestic  producers  by  customs  duties  or  import  duties  < 
will  any  protection  of  that  kind  be  needed? 

Mr.  Atwater.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  chance  of  that  protection  being  grantee 
and  the  development  of  the  industry  would  not  depend  upon  it.  The  indiwtry  w 
protected  years  ago  by  a  small  duty 

Mr.  Graham  (interposing).  What  law  was  that  under?  Was  that  under  ti 
McKinley  bill? 

Mr.  Atwater.  The  McKinley  bill  gave  them  11  per  cent  protection.  At  the  tin 
the  law  was  threatened  to  be  taken  off  it  was  argued  that  that  was  only  a  moden 
protection,  as  compared  to  the  prevailing  rates  of  protection,  but  the  protection  w 
taken  off,  and  still  the  industry  went  ahead.  I  do  not  think  that  the  industry  itn 
expects  any  protection. 

And  these  same  gentlemen,  now  having  opposed  the  propo 
development  of  Muscle  Shoals  shutting  off  competition   of  fix 
nitrogen  with  their  production  in  this  country,  are  now  asking  p: 
tection  against  the  air-fixed  nitrogen  of  Germanv. 

The  brief  as  presented  by  Mr.  Atwater  states  tnat  they  do  not  fe: 
competition: 

It  is  recognized  that  the  by-product  coke  and  gas  industries  may  properiy  U 
home  competition  with  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  that  they  manu&icture — compethi 
from  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  from  ainmonia  produced  by  otb 
industries. 

I  would  first  Uke  to  make  a  few  comments  on  that  statement, 
think  I  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  competition 
the  sulphate  of  ammonium  sales,  as  thej  are  sold  almost  exclusirel 
by  one  company  on  a  commission  basis.     Of  course,  that  is  not 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  I  am  not  criticizing  th 
method;  it  is  strictly  a  sales  proposition,  and  all  these  by-produ 
producers  sell  their  by-products  to  the  Barrett  Co.  to  be  disposed 
on  a  commission  basis.     But  there  is  no  competition. 

They  say  that  they  are  willing  to  meet  the  competition  from  tl 
fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen — ^so  far  they  have  successfully  m 
tected  themselves  against  any  competition  of  home,  American  a^ 
fixed  nitrogen.  Although  they  claim  that  the  Haber  process  m 
be  developed  in  this  country  and  furnish  competition,  I  would  lu 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  Barrett  Co.  has  joined  with  t| 
General  Chemical  Co.,  the  Semet-Solvev  Co.  and  others  to  form  thisn^ 
chemical  combination  which  has  bought  and  owns  the  Haber  procej 
so  they  are  going  to  be  very  careful  not  to  have  any  air-fixed  nitrog 
competition.  i 

And  then  they  proceed  to  say  that — 

What  we  do  fear  is  an  abrupt  and  demoralizing  fall  of  prices  due  to  the  flooding 
our  markets  with  unnaturally  cheap  material  manufactured  in  German  sruMdiz^ 
syndicate-controlled,  war-built  munitions  plants  and  that  the  American  |»t>durt  i^ 
be  displaced  on  the  American  market  by  unnaturally  cheap  material  made  by  \i 
priced  labor  in  these  plants  built  during  the  war  to  manufacture  munitioDS.     '     ' 

It  is  very  significant  to  the  farmers  who  have  been  seeking  i 
development  of  Muscle  Shoals  that  the  domestic  bj-product  aznmo^ 
producers  are  now  fearing  German  air-fixed  mtrogen  productitj 
although  it  is  thousands  of  miles  away.   I  can  not  imderatand  b^ 
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DYone  would  claim  Gennany  in  her  present  economic  situation  can 
ain  anything  hy  govemmentally  subsidizing  the  shipmient  of  nitro- 
en  compounds  to  this  country,  and  I  think  it  must  be  evident  if  they 
dine  over  here  they  must  come  over  at  a  profit  to  the  German  manu- 
icturer  or  thev  would  not  come  imder  the  present  German  situation. 

A  peculiar  tning  about  this  that  I  can  not  help  but  call  your  at- 
?ntion  to  is  that  while  the  domestic  producers  are  afraid  of  German 
xation  nitrogen  production,  the  German  fixation  nitrogen  producer 
i  afraid  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant,  and  I  would  like  to  put  in  the 
jstimony  here  with  reference  to  this,  a  statement  of  Dr.  Caro,  who 
as  one  of  the  inventors  and  prime  movers  in  the  establishment  of 
lie  cyanamid  industry,  in  fact  he  invented  the  process  for  the  fix- 
lion  of  nitrogen,  and  Dr.  Caro  states,  as  follows  m  that  article,  that 
ppeared  in  Chemistry  Industry,  numbers  13  and  14,  July,  1919, 
nd  translated  by  Dr.  Lamb  wno  was  connected  with  the  Nitrogen 
tesearch  Laboratory  of  the  Government. 

After  reviewing  the  development  of  the  German  industry  and  what 
*  need  fear,  he  states  it  does  not  need  to  fear  Chile,  and — 

Far  more  dangerous  appears  to  be  the  poasibiUty  of  competition  with  artificially 
Mi  oitrogenous  fertilizera  produced  in  foreign  countries. 

The  largest  of  these  (foreign  lime  nitrogen)  plants  is  located  in  the 
'mt«d  States  in  Alabama.     Its  situation  is  most  excellent. 

It  i«  connected  with  the  ocean  by  means  of  the  (Tennessee)  river  which  has  been 
^  oaxieable.  It  is  situated  at  a  source  of  almost  constant  water  power  amounting 
>  44)0.noo  horeepower  and  is  rieht  in  the  midst  of  a  locality  where  all  the  raw  materials 
f  the  liffle-nitrogen  (cyanamid)  industry  are  present  in  the  highest  purity  and  at  the 
«n  lowest  prices. 

It  is  a  very  peculiar  situation.  We  have  had  the  Muscle  Shoals 
ilant  defeated  oy  the  by-products  coke  oven  interests  principally 
^  the  argument  that  it  could  not  produce  anunonium  sulphate  in 
Mnpetition  with  them.  Having  secured  that  result  so  far,  they 
le  preparing  their  arguments  against  the  construction  of  the  Wilson 
)am  for  the  operation  of  that  great  plant  No.  2,  this  brief  being 
■spared  since  the  defeat  of  the  appropriation  in  March  and  ac- 
ompanying  this  brief,  which  was  sent  to  the  by-product  coke  oven 
ckt^rests  for  their  si^atures,  was  a  letter  explaining  that  this  matter 
mold  oome  up  again  in  December  and  they  would  undertake  to 
ftt  the  influence  to  defeat  it  a  seeond  time. 

>nator  Shoot.  Your  statement  that  the  coke  oven  intereft-* 
Seated  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant  is  not  so. 

Mr.  BowsR.  They  were  very  active  in  it — I  will  state  it  that  way, 
•enatofr. 

^^tor  Shoot.  That  is  better. 

Mr.  BowBR.  I  am  willing  to  accept  that  amendment. 

^ator  Shoot.  I  am  one  who  was  activel;^  engaged  in  its  defeat, 
Bd  it  did  not  have  anv  influence  on  my  position  at  all. 

Mr.  BowEB.  We  ask  simply  that  ammonium  sulphate,  being  the 
^'^  big  source  of  domestic  nitrogen  on  which  we  have  to  depend, 
«t>iHe  of  Chile  nitrate,  from  which  it  is  protected,  as  I  pointea  out, 
?  an  export  duty  from  Chile,  which  acts  as  protection  to  the  domestic 
J^»^ac€rs  in  this  country — although  we  do  not  get  that  protection  in 
^  Treasury — we  ask  that  ammonium  sulphate  be  left  on  the  free  list. 
W  were  only  2,000  tons  of  anmionium  sulphate  imported  into 
hi*  country  in  1920,  and  we  consumed  practically  the  entire  product 
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of  the  by-product  coke  ovens.  But  it  being  on  the  free  list  is  protectioi 
against  unjust  prices  being  charged  for  that  product  to  the  Americs: 
consumer. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  has  always  been  on  the  free  list  for  years  bb^ 
years  baok. 

Mr.  BowEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  done  with  it  in  this  bill  ? 

I^.  Bower.  Three-fifths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  S12  a  ton,  in  it 
Fordney  bill. 

AFTIMOVT  OXIDE  AlTD  BEeXFLITS. 

[ParagraphB  8  and  376.] 

STATEKENT  OF  &.  L.  HOOT7ET,  PBESIBBNT   ▲NTXVOmr   A  009 

POUNDS  CO.  OP  AMBBICA. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  For  whom  do  you  appear  t 

Mr.  HoouET.  I  am  president  of  the  Antmiony  &  Compounds  C 
of  America. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  is  the  address  t 

JVbr.  Hoouet.  No.  27  William  Street.  Our  plant  as  at  Pisc&tawa 
near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

I  appear  on  behalf  of  this  company  and  wish  to  ask  for  an  increa 
in  the  duty  as  formulated  by  the  Fordney  bill  on  two  articles.  0\ 
is  antimony  oxide,  paragrapn  8  of  the  bill. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  wish  to  discuss  closely  similar  substance 
though  they  may  not  all  be  mentioned  in  the  bill  itself. 

Antimony  is  taken  care  of  in  paragraph  376  of  the  bill.  May  I  » 
at  this  point  that  regulus  and  metal  mean  the  same  thing*  They  a 
pure  metallic  antimony. 

If  the  committee  please,  this  is  an  infant  industry  which,  aft 
^ears  of  perseyerance  and  effort,  has  been  unable,  Decause  of  t! 
madequate  tariff  protection,  to  gain  any  foothold  in  the  country. 

The  company  which  I  represent  is  outfitted  to  produce  abo 
1,200  tons  per  annum. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  oxide  ? 

I^.  Hoouet.  Of  oxide  and  antimony. 

Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  re^us  or  metal  was  taxable  at  t\ 
rate  of  H  cents  per  pound.  In  aadition,  there  was  a*  rate  of  25  p 
cent  ad  yalorem. 

The  Fordney  bill  proposes  to  reenact  the  rate  of  H  cents  on  negull 
and  gives  2  cents  per  poimd  on  oxide  of  antimony. 

It  IS  respectfully  submitted  that  these  duties  are  not  sufficient,  ai 
in  order  to  protect  the  industry  and  to  enable  it  to  function  ea.ch 
these  articles  in  question  should  receiye  the  benefits  of  a  duty 
4  cents  per  pound  specific. 

I  will  say  here  that  this  is  an  essential  article.  Antimony  it«elf 
conceded  to  be  an  absolutely  essential  constituent  element  in  t 
manufacture  of  shrapnel  and  shrapnel  shells  and  is  therefore 
essential  war  material.  It  is  also  of  tremendous  importance  in  t 
arts  of  peace  as  a  hardener  or  as  an  alloy  with  other  metals.  It  is 
important  constituent  element  in  britannia  metal  and  in  Babb 
bearings  and  other  similar  hardened  metal  substances. 
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The  oxide  is  sold  extensively  as  a  basis  for  the  manufacture  of  dyes 
id  for  mordants;  that  is,  the  substances  which  are  put  in  goods  in 
*der  to  form  somethibg  upon  which  the  dyestuff  will  bite. 
Senator  Sucmons.  How  much  did  you  use  before  the  war  ? 
Mr.  HoGUET.  The  total  production  was  about  10,000  tons  per  annum 
f  the  two  articles  before  the  war,  of  which  the  American  manuf ac* 
irer  produced  about  2,500  or  2,000  tons. 
Senator  Simmons.  What  did  it  sell  for  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  HoouET.  There  are  few  articles  in  trade  that  have  had  a  more 
Dstable  price.  The  price  has  varied  from  7,  8,  and  9  cents,  which 
li^ht  be  called  prices,  to  something  like  25  cents  per  pound.  It 
aried  even  before  the  war,  and  in  the  opening  ^ears  of  the  present 
entuiy  ran  up  to  something  like  25  cents.  During  the  war  it  went 
igher.  That  instability  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  great 
ftrt  of  the  minerals  from  which  these  two  substances  are  derived 
omes  from  China,  and  the  large  fluctuations  in  price  u^  due  to  the 
actuations  in  silver,  which  is  the  basis  of  cmrency  in  the  country 
rom  which  the  ore  is  derived.  The  price  fluctuates  with  the  price 
f  metaUic  silver. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  Fordney  duty  is  what  t 

Mr.  HoGUBT.  One  and  one4iali  cents  on  the  metal  and  2  cents  on 
he  oxide.    We  are  asking  for  4  cents  on  each. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  $80  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  HoGUET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  basis  of  our  reouest  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  difference  in 
he  cost  of  labor  in  tnis  country  and  in  the  Orient.  As  the  matter 
itands  at  the  present  time — and  it  has  been  more  so  in  the  last  two 
)r  three  years — this  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Qiinese.  For  many 
rears  the  mineral  has  been  coining  out  of  the  Orient,  and  until  the  last 
'hree  or  four  years  the  smelting  operations  took  place  in  Europe,  prin* 
ipaUy  in  England;  that  is  to  say,  the  mineral  was  mined  in  Cnina 
md  brought  to  England  and  from  there  brought  to  the  United  States. 
S'ow  the  smelting  operations  are  carried  on  in  China,  and  the  total 
}nce  would  be  a&cted  by  reductions  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  labor  cost  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  HoGTTST.  We  figure  that  the  American  cost  is  about  8  cents  for 
ihe  oxid^  and  9^  cents  for  the  metallic  antimony. 

Senator  Watson.  Perpoundi 

Mr.  HoGinsT.  Yes.  The  Chinese  cost  of  production,  as  nearly  as 
u  can  figure  it,  is  2.5  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  what  is  the  English  cost  t 

Mr.  HoGUET.  I  haven't  the  figures  available  on  the  English  cost. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  that  is  the  important  point,  lou  have 
?iven  the  Chinese  figures,  but  we  need  the  English  figures. 
,  Mr.  HoouET.  There  are  no  English  importations  at  the  present 
^e.  There  has  not  been  any  since  1914.  When  the  war  broke 
>ut  in  1914  antimony  went  on  the  embargo  list.  It  has  never 
resumed  its  place. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  it  was  struggling  before  the  war. 
What  was  the  E^lish  cost  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  HoouET.  1  am  afraid  I  haven't  tliose  figures.  Senator.  I 
Bhould  be  glad  to  provide  them. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  see  that  the  Chinese  cost  would  havf 
much  to  do  with  it,  except  as  it  would  affect  the  English  cost.  \m 
say  that  it  is  imported  from  England  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HoGUET.  Let  me  correct  what  is  nerhaps  a  misapprehen&ioi. 
I  said  that  was  so  years  ago.  It  has  wholly  ceased  to  be  so.  Withir 
the  last  three  or  four  years  the  character  of  the  industry  has  beeii 
entirely  altered  and  the  smelting  operations  which,  prior  to  1914,  tool 
place  in  England  now  take  place  in  China. 

Senator  hx  Follette.  Is  that  conducted  by  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  HoouET.  Yes;  and  I  believe  to  some  extent  by  Japanc?f> 
No  one  seems  to  know  to  what  extent  the  Japanese  are  interested. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  in  China  is  that  located  i 

Mr.  HoGUET.  I  believe  in  the  Province  of  Hong  Kons. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  read  from  the  report  of  the  Geologiia 
Survey.  As  to  antimony,  the  report  shows  that  the  most  productiri 
district  was  Himan. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  get  your  raw  material  from  China  i 

Mr.  HoGUET.  No;  we  ao  not  buy  in  China.    When  we  were  buyiii| 
before  we  were  obliged  to  close  down,  we  got  it  all  over  the  world- 
Bolivia,  Mexico,  and  other  countries.    Antimony  ore  will  be  fouii< 
in  a  ^eat  many  different  places.    The  largest  deposits  are,  howevd 
in  China. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  there  none  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HoGUET.  Yes.  There  are  some  in  the  United  States,  Thei 
are  some  in  Arkansas,  and,  I  believe,  some  in  California.  There  ai 
such  deposits,  but  apparently  they  have  never  been  profitabi 
worked. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  percentage  of  antimony  in  the  n' 
material  ? 

Mr.  HoGUET.  Do  you  mean  the  percentage  of  antimony  in  the  o« 

Senator  McLean.  Yes.  What  per  cent  of  antimony  product  d 
you  get  from  a  ton  of  the  ore  ? 

Mr.  HoGUET.  That  varies  a  great  deal,  according  to  the  ore.  Sod 
of  the  ores  are  very  much  richer  than  others. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  it  a  small  or  a  large  percentage? 

Mr.  HoGUET.  I  should  say  a  fair  average  might  be  30  per  cent*— i 
to  30  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  considerable  loss 
transporting  it.     What  about  the  other  part  of  it? 

Mr.  HoGUET.  It  is  gangue.     It  is  waste  material. 

Senator  McLean.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  ma| 
it  where  the  ore  is  and  have  the  finished  product  brougnt  into  tl 
country. 

Mr.  HoGUET.  That  might  do  under  the  old  freight- rates,  but  not 
the  present  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  freight  rates  are  higher. 

Mr.  HoGUET.  But  they  are  coming  down  considerably. 

Senator  Watson.  He  refers  to  ocean  rates. 

Mr.  HoGUET.  Yes;  I  am  speaking  of  ocean  freight  rates. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  Y 
spoke  of  the  Chinese  cost.  Do  you  mean  the  cost  of  the  finish 
product  in  China  ? 

Mr.  HoGUET.  Yes;  f.  o.  b.  Shanghai. 
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Senator  Simmons.  In  getting  at  the  labor  cost,  do  you  calculate 
hat  it  takes  the  same  number  of  laborers  in  China  to  produce  a  given 
uantitv  as  it  would  here  ? 

Mr.  fioGUET.  No;  we  figure  that  one  American  is  about  as  efficient 
s  two  Chinamen. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  they  not  better  than  that  ? 

Mr.  HoGUET.  I  am  relying  for  that  on  the  Tariff  Commission.  That 
>  bo^ed  on  an  estimate  contained  in  their  summary  of  the  situation. 
liey  figured  that. 

Senator  Sdamons.  How  long  have  the  Chinese  been  manufacturing 
bat? 

Mr.  HoGUET.  About  three  or  four  years. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  think  they  have  gotten  to  the  point  now 
rhere  two  Chinamen  can  make  as  much  as  one  American  ? 

lb.  HoGUET.  I  am  figuring  on  what  the  Tariff  Commission  has'said 
5  to  the  relative  efficiency  oi  those  kinds  of  labor. 

Senator  Watson.  The  Tariff  Commission  said  that  prior  to  the 
rar  over  60  per  cent  of  our  antimony  supplv  came  from  Great 
Iritain,  whereas  in  1918-19  it  came  almost  wholly  from  the  Far 
^ast.  Imports  of  antimony  metal  (including  also  a  very  little 
imlle  antimony)  amoimted  to  25,178,967  pounds,  valued  at 
3.115.780  in  1918,  as  compared  with  14,678,251  pounds,  vfJued  at 
m,m  in  1914. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  have  heard  somewhere  of  certain  cotton  mills 
stablished  over  there,  and  they  find  that  the  labor  cost  of  production 
lere  was  less  than  it  was  there  because  of  the  fact  that  it  took  so 
nany  Chinese  to  do  the  work  of  one  American. 

Mr.  HoGUET.  That  would  be  more  true,  I  suppose,  of  the  cotton 
ndustry  where  the  element  of  machinery  woulq  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  than  would  be  the  case  in  the  extraction  of  ore. 

Senator  McLean.  One  Chinaman  will  raise  more  vegetables  in 
^^  country  than  three  Americans. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  pretty  nearly  through  ? 

Mr,  HoGUET.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  15  minutes  have  expired.  Of  course,  wo 
w^  glad  to  listen.     We  do  not  want  to  curtail  you  too  much. 

Mr.  HoouET.  I  can  conclude  in  just  one  or  two  sentences. 

^e  are  asking  for  4  cents  per  pound  on  each  of  these,  and  we  urge 
^ut  the  duties  requested  wiU  not  materially  diminish  revenue  nor 
^1  they  harm  anyone.  It  is  our  experience  that  the  duties  under 
«^  PajTie-Aldrich  Act  have  not  been  sufficient,  and  we  respectfully 
»ftk  that  they  be  increased. 

May  I  file  a  brief? 

Senator  Walsh.  These  duties  are  increased  materially  over  the 
Pme-Aldrich  bill  by  reason  of  the  American  valuation. 

Mr.  HoGUET.  The  duty  on  antimony  is  the  same. 

senator  Walsh.  But  the  American  valuation  has  to  be  applied. 

Mr.  HoouET.  That  has  no  relation  to  the  specific  duty. 

vnator  Walsh.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HoGUET.  On  the  oxide  the  proposed  duty  is  2  cents  per  poimd. 
Lftder  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  it  was  1^  cents  per  pound,  plus  25  per 
^yiA  valorem.  It  depends  upon  whether  the  ad  valorem  rate  is 
•fplied.    We  are  figuring  on  the  cost  of  production  and  the  market 
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price.  At  the  present  time  the  article  is  selling  below  the  cost  of 
production. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  meant  by  needle  antimony? 

Mr.  HoGUET.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  antimony  crude.  It  is  obtained 
by  subjecting  the  ore  to  a  melting  process.  It  is  not  one  of  tb 
articles  discussed  here.  After  a  long  war  in  the  customs  courts  it 
has  now  found  itself  on  the  free  list,  and  we  are  not  asking  for  an; 
alteration  in  its  status. 

Senator  Simmons.  May  I  make  a  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman) 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  could  have  a  table  mad 
which  would  show  the  House  rate,  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate,  and  tb 
Underwood  rate,  and  have  that  table  before  us  while  we  are  cros 
examining  witnesses,  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  us. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  That  would  be  impossible  now  because  wi 
have  got  to  get  the  American  values. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Simmons  is  referring  to  the  other  tanf 
bills.  I  will  state,  for  your  information,  Senator,  that  the  senile 
men  attached  to  itm  committee  were  inatructed  sever&l  weels  ag< 
to  prepare  such  a  table,  and  it  will  be  ready  by  tomorrow. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  will  be  very  valuable. 

BRIEF  or  R.  L.  HOOXrST,  PRBSIDBirT  AVTIXOVY  Sc  OOMPOmrDS  CO.  OF  AJOBIC^ 

HEW  BRUVSWICK,  V.  J. 

• 

The  Antimony  <fe  Compounds  Oo.  of  America  is  engaged  at  Fiscataway,  near  S§ 
BrunswidE,  N.  J .,  in  the  emeltinff  and  refining  of  antimony  ores  and  the  production < 
re^ulus  or  metallic  antimony,  and  of  antimony  oxide. 

Metallic  antimony  or  antimony  renins  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  alio 
metals.  It  is  used  for  tyx>e  metal,  Babbitt  metal,  and  antifriction  or  bearing  metal,  i 
combination  with  tin  and  copper.  In  combination  with  tin,  copper,  and  sine,  it 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brittania  metal  for  the  making  of  cheap  table  ware.  1 
is  also  useful  for  the  manufacture  of  "hard  lead."  Antimonial  lead,  carrying  12  p< 
cent  to  13  per  cent  of  antimony  is  an  absolute  essential  in  the  manufiftcture  of  snnipiw 
and  the  indispensable  character  of  antimony  for  war  munitions  is  recognised  by  i 
Uie  authorities. 

Antimony  oxide  is  used  for  making  opaque  white  enamel  and  other  sanitary  waii 
Antimony  oxide  is  also  used  as  a  coloring  s^nt  in  the  manu&cture  of  glass  and  paii 
pigments. 

Imports  of  metal  or  reguluB  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  according  to  the  United  Stal 
Geolqe;ical  Survey,  have  been  as  follows: 


1917 17,^ 

1918 13.S 

1919 T.l! 

1920 120 


1913 6,240 

1914 6,555 

1915 8,742 

1916 9, 875 

The  domestic  output  has  varied  considerably,  its  maximum  having  been  ab(i 
2,100  tons  per  annum. 

Exact  figures  for  imports  of  antimony  oxide  are  not  readilv  obtainable  for  the  i«># 
that  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  (T.  D.  36254)  lelegated  antimony  oxide  to  poi 
^ph  5  of  the  Underwood  bill  and  imposed  a  duty  on  it  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorei 
m  spite  of  the  apparent  intention  of  Congress  that  it  should  pay  25  per  cent  ad  vaUiff! 
under  paragraph  144  of  that  law.  It  is  estimated  that  the  domestic  output  of  antinv.^l 
oxide  IS  about  2,000  tons  per  annum. 

Antimony  ores  from  which  both  metallic  antimony  and  antimony  oxide  are  (| 
rived  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  including  the  United  States.  Ti 
principal  source  of  supply  for  lon^  years  has  lieen  China.  There  are  also,  howeM 
important  deposits  in  Mexico,  Bolivia,  Algeria,  and  the  Tnuisvaal. 

For  many  years  prior  to  the  World  War  the  New  York  price  of  the  ordinary  paid 
of  metallic  antimony  ranged  from  6  to  8  cents  a  potind,  antimony  oxide  beii 
quoted  at  a  fraction  of  a  cent  cheaper.  Prices  rose  in  1915  and  1916  and  went  doi 
again  in  1918.    At  present  the  Chinese  houses  are  offering  antimony  oxide  in  Ni 
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wk  City,  duty  paid,  at  6J  cents  and,  due  probably  to  temporary  overproduction, 
metallic  or  legulus  antimony  at  about  4}  cents. 

The  provisions  of  the  Fordney  bill  with  respect  to  these  two  articles  are  as  follows: 
*'Pab.  8.  Antimony  oxide,  2  cents  per  pound;    *    *    * 
*'Pas.  376.  Antimony,  as  regulus  or  metal,  1^  cents  per  pnound. 
A  table  showix^  the  duties  on  these  articles  under  preceding  tariffs,  and  the  duties 
aquested  in  this  memorandum,  are  as  follows: 


tftal  or  regains. 
utUDony  axide. 


Fayne-Aldridi. 


1}  cants. 


1^  cents  plus  25  per 
mat  ad  valorem. 


Underwood. 


10  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

15  per  cent  ad  va- 
ktrem. 


Fordney. 


1|  cents. 
2  cents.. 


Duties  requested. 


4  cents. 
4  cents. 


Tariff  history,  and  particularly  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  is  not  of  any  particular 
icmfirance  with  respect  to  antimony,  for  the  reason  tfiat  within  the  last  four  or  five 
mri  a  substantial  alteration  has  taken  place  in  competitive  conditions. 

Prior  to  the  World  War,  most  of  the  antimony  consumed  in  the  United  States  was 
lined  in  China,  but  was  smelted  in  England,  and  was  produced  under  competitive 
onditiona  not  radically  different  from  those  obtaining  in  the  United  States. 

Arrtjfding  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
ti^««.  1919,  F%rt  I,  page  303: 

Pri'T  to  the  World  War,  however,  England  was  the  chief  smelting  center  of  the 
rofH.  several  brands  of  British  antimony,  such  as  Cookson's  and  Hallet's,  having  a 
wM-wide  reputation.     *    «    ♦ 

rntil  1914  the  Chinese  Eastern  Antimony  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Cookson  &  Co., 
M^ld  rf)Dtract8  for  the  output  of  the  Wah  Chiang  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  the  most 
n|x;rtaQt  antimony  producer  in  China,  since^  in  addition  to  the  mining  of  antimony 
'*».  ii  controls  the  local  smelting  industry.  In  1914  the  Wah  Chang  Co.  established 
ia  independent  selling  agency  in  the  United  States." 

'  Th<»  Wah  Chang  Mining  A  Smelting  Co.  largely  controls  the  production  of  antimony 
v-  reeulia.  and  crude  in  the  province  of  Hunan.  This  company  operates  smelters 
iz. '  iianfiriia and  owns  certain  mines  of  low-grade  ore.  It  possesses  a  complete  monop- 
!<y.  mated  by  the  Peking  Government,  for  the  manufacture  of  regulus  in  Hunan 
iiwj  u^,Ta  the  patent  rights  in  China  for  the  Herrenschmid t  furnace,  the  most  successful 
'i^Ds  «f  reducing  low-^nade  antimony  ores.  *  *  *  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
k  'iKiency  to  smelt  the  ore  at  the  mines,  a  procedure  which  promises  to  lower  the 
"^•'f  production. 

^  IVior  tn  the  war  exports  of  Chinese  antimony  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  English, 
?j*n.h  and  a  few  German  firms.  The  New  Chinese  Antimony  Co.  (also  kno^^Ti  as 
^-••*  lim«e  Eastern  Antimony  Co.),  a  subsidiary  of  Cookson  &  Co.  of  England,  held  a 
"  f*ra't  for  the  entire  output  of  the  Wah  Chang  Co.  This  contract  was  broken  shortly 
fJ<'^  ib«»  w^T  began,  although  the  Wah  Chang  Co.  paid  a  percentage  on  all  sales  to  the 
■•'  '  hinese  Antimony  Co.  for  a  year  thereafter.  The  Wah  Chang  Trading  ('o.  was 
"  ^^7.f^  as  a  direct  selling  agency  in  New  York  and  has  established  a  large  business 
- ''.- roantry.    ♦    *    ♦ 

Mneae  antimony,  which  suffered  from  lack  of  advertising  before  the  war,  being 
•' ;  deluded  by  the  British  metal  in  this  country,  has  now  become  firmly  estab- 
/i  m  our  markets.  " 

'•*■  ^Vah  ('hang  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  in  fact,  advertises:  **The  world's  largest 
*'  fiv  pmducers  and  largest  importers  in  the  United  States  of  America. " 
'  ^  tbpfefore  evident  that  the  smelter  of  antimony  in  the  United  States  is  now 
'  riM  flrith  <'hin*»eie  competition,  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  the  Payne- 
■^'hhiJUasin  effect. 

-  riming  the  relevant  sections  of  the  tariff  bill,  conditions  as  they  exist  in  Europe 
''  Hf  importance  for  the  reason  that  the  production  of  antimony  is  now  firmly  in 
''Mi  of  the  Chinese,  China  being  unquestionably  the  cheapest  source  of  pro- 
'  '  •  u  vxA  one  which  is  bound  to  maintain  a  monopoly  unless  tariff  barriers  permit 
'  '•aiion  of  an  independent  smelting  industry  in  other  countries  of  the  world. 
,  ■*'  '^ding  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  (A  review  of  the  Antimony  In- 
^  Apr.  15, 1918),  prewar  costs  of  production  in  Cliina  were  from  3  to  3*  cents 
j^  ywiBd,  f.  0.  b.  Shanghai.  Even  in  1918.  however,  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
*»»£  predicted  thattde  Wah  Chang  Mining  &  Smelting  Ce.,  "  the  world's  largest 
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producer  of  antimony  "  would  "  renter  a  further  improvement  when  a  21-mik 
road  now  under  construction  is  finished  (probably  1919),  replacing  coolie  tmtf^« 
tion  between  the  mines  and  the  river." 

The  same  article  states: 

"There  is  much  scope  for  further  savings  in  cost  of  Chinese  smelting,  and  8w«^}»: 
changes  are  possible  in  the  adoption  of  mechanical  roasting  furnaces,  eepecialh 
signed  reverberatory  furnaces  for  the  liq^uidation  process,  gas-firing  for  reductioD 
nacee,  and  the  Cottrell  electrical  precipitation  process,  all  of  which  have  been 
gested  to  the  antimony  people  by  Chinese  experte." 

Trade  advices  confirm  the  adoption  by  the  Chinese  of  practically-  all  of  the^^ 
gestions,  and  it  may  now  safely  be  assumed  that  in  spite  of  a  certain  increa«e  id 
cost  of  labor  in  China,  the  cost  of  metallic  antimony  or  regulus,  f.  o.  b.  Shaa 
does  not  exceed  4  cents,  while  oxide  of  antimony  can  probably  be  laid  dove 
Shanghai  at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed  2^  cents  per  pound. 

Chinese  wages,  the  Tariff  Commission  states,  "run  from  5  cents  to  40  cent* 
day,  the  efficiency  of  the  Chinese  12-hour  coolies  being  approximately  35  to  *•'' 
cent  of  the  Amencan  laborer,  whose  wages  are  $3  to  $4  for  eight  hours'  work.' 

The  experience  of  the  Antimony  &  Compounds  Co.  is  to  the  effect  that  oo  *Ji 
present  basis  of  labor  costs  in  the  United  States,  oxide  of  antimony  can  not  be  p- 
duced  for  less  than  8  -cents  per  pound,  and  metallic  antimony  or  regulus  for  l€«^  iTnC 
9J  cents. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  transporting  Chinese  antimony  from  ShanchA:  • 
America,  and  of  marketing  the  same  in  the  United  States,  is  about  U  cents  per  i)oti:>s 
bringing  the  cost  of  Chinese  antimony  oxide  in  New  York,  plus  the  Underwood  d*'* 
to  between  4  and  4i  cents  per  pound,  and  the  cost  of  metallic  antimony  or  rwip-'  -* 
to  Detween  5i  and  6  cents. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  the  imposition  of  a  specific  dut>'  of  4  f*'-* 
per  pound  would  about  make  the  cost  of  Chinese  antimony  equal  to  that  of  Arotn  *.' 
antimony  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

The  rates  of  duty  in  the  proposed  Fordney  bill  are  substantially  the  equiv^^'i 
of  the  rates  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  except  that  the  rate  of  duty  proposed  for  o\.: 
of  antimony  (2  cents  specific)  is  probably  slightly  under  the  specific  plus  ad  \-alf  r  :j 
rates  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  always  assuming  that  for  the  present  ppo\T5h>D  i* 
American  valuation  will  be  retained.  As  above  pointed  out,  nowever,  a  return  i 
the  Payne-Aldrich  rate  is  quite  insufficient,  for  the  reason  that  since  the  PaNT* 
Aldrich  bill  was  repealed  wholly  new,  different,  and  very  much  cheaper  competr.  - 
conditions  have  arisen,  which  necessitate  a  much  larger  degree  of  protecUon  if  *>- 
American  industry  is  to  survive. 

The  American  mdustry  has  never  been  sufficiently  protected  and  has  nev(*r  \»*^\ 
able  to  earn  an  adequate  return  on  its  investment.  The  fact  that  antimony  i*  -^ 
essential  metal  for  war  purposes  brings  the  article  clearlv  within  the  principle'  :N1 
adequate  protection  should  be  afforded  to  articles  whicn  are  indispensable  for  t' 
military  establishment  in  time  of  war,  and  which  in  such  an  emergency  the  Vm^^ 
States  might  find  itself  deprived  of  in  the  absence  of  an  American  output.  It  if  f^- 
fidently  believed  that  with  adequate  protection  antimony  and  antimony  oxid** '  -^ 
be  produced  in  substantial  Quantities  in  the  United  States,  and  that  i(  a  smel^^ 
industry  is  once  firmly  estaolished  American  antimony  ores  will  also  com*'  i^'' 
their  own. 

The  duties  herein  requested  will  not  entail  any  hardship  to  the  consumer.  A:'- 
mony  and  antimony  oxide  are  essential  constituents  in  the  manufac^ture  of  nu'i 
articles,  but  only  a  proportionately  very  slight  quantity  thereof  is  used  in  such  roait 
faoture.  An  increase  in  duty  on  antimony  and  antimonv  oxide  will  therefore  no\  *^ 
reflected  to  any  material  extent  in  the  price  of  the  finished  product. 

Moreover,  the  duties  re(j nested  are  in  no  sense  prohibitive  and  merely  e«j«ia'.:i 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  China.  Even  with  the'<liitJ«-  " 
quested,  it  is  contemplated  that  large  amounts*  of  antimony  and  antimony  o\i«if  *  • 
continue  to  be  imported  from  (Tiina  and  that  the  Treasurv  will  derive  a«  l*r:' J 
revenue  on  such  importations  as  would  be  derived  under  the  rates  propowni  jl  **' 
Fordney  bill. 

Finallv,  the  duties  recjueMtod  would  tend  to  stabilize  the  price  and  pre>*'J'^  '** 
extraordinary'  hi^h  prices  for  the  article  which  obtained  during  the  war.  duriwr  »''  " 
the  United  States  was  obliged  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  the  article  to  <'hj/.'- 
manufarturers  and  Japanese  merchants. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  paragraphs  8  and  376  of  the  Fordney  bill  be  ainpn>  3 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Paragraph  R.  Antimony:  Oxide,  4  cents  per  notmd;  etc. 

"Paraoraph  37(i.  Antimony,  as  regulus  or  metal,  4  cents  per  pound.*' 
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•ATEMENT  OF  O.  C.  BIDDELL,  BEPBESENTIN6  THE  WAH  CHANa 

TBADINa  COBPOBATION. 

Senator  McCumber.  Please  give  your  name  and  business  address 
d  tell  whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  RiDDELL.  My  name  is  G.  C.  Riddell.  I  am  a  consulting 
gineer,  located  in  the  Woolworth  Building,  New.  York  City.  1 
jpear  on  behalf  of  the  Wah  Chang  Trading  Corporation,  producers 
id  shippers  of  Chinese  antimony  to  the  United  States  and  all 
rts  01  the  world  and  exporters  to  the  Orient  of  all  American 
oducts,  such  as  industrial  machinery,  textile  mills,  automobiles, 
m  and  steel,  etc. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  represent  a  commission  house  ? 
Mr.  Riddell.  No ;  I    represent    the    Wah    Chang    Trading    Cor- 
)ration,  producers,  importers,  and  exporters. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  say  that  among  the  relatively  few  com- 
odities  that  must  be  imported  into  the  United  States  is  the  metal 
ttown  as  antimony.  In  this  respect  it  is  not  unlike  silk,  coffee, 
n,  etc.  For  many  years — in  fact,  ever  since  1884,  except  for  three 
sars  following  the  tariff  of  1894 — -antimony  metal  had  been  dutiable 
i.  various  rates.  In  the  act  of  1913  the  three  principal  antimony 
roducts  were  dutiable — antimony  oxide,  antimony  crude,  and  anti- 
lony  metal.  In  H.  R.  7456  two  of  these,  antimony  metal  and  anti- 
lony  oxide,  have  increased  duties,  while  the  third,  antimony  crude, 
'hicli  is  very  similar  in  degree  of  advancement  to  the  other  two,  is 
emoved  to  the  free  list;  and  therein  is  a  loophole,  a  veritable  joker, 
rhich  n^atives  and  neutralizes  the  entire  eflfect  of  the  duties  on  the 
ther  two  antimony  products. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  was  this  done  ? 

Mr.  RmDELL.  I  have  tliis  boiled  down  in  a  written  statement 
^hich  I  think  is  very  clear,  and  I  should  like  to  refer  to  that  if  it  is 
igreeable  to  the  committee.  I  had  a  number  of  copies  made  in  the 
lope  that  they  might  bo  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
ommittee. 

Needle  or  liquated  antimony,  placed  on  the  free  list  in  paragraph 
^09,  is  a  smelted  product  carrying  71  per  cent  antunony,  and  is 
[uite  similar  to  the  99  per  cent  antimony  rcgulus  or  metal  of  paragraph 
176  on  which  a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  j)ound  is  proposed.  The  direct 
esult  of  allowing  the  free  entry  of  this  liquated  or  needle  antimony 
now  dutiable  at  10  per  cent)  will  be  the  elunination  of  antimony 
^gulus  or  metal  from  our  import  commerce,  and  the  entire  loss  of 
-he  IJ  cent  duty  which  Congress  desires  and  intends  to  collect  on 
Jf  7,000  to  12,000  tons  of  antimony  metal  imported  annually  into 
tis  country. 

Sunilarly,  the  duty  contemplated  on  antimony  oxide,  2  cents  per 
;>^und,  paragraph  8*  H.  R.  7456,  will  be  rendered  also  ineffective, 
^nd  a  position  created  w^hereby  one  or  two  firms  alone  will  reap  a 
^onopoly  benefit  in  the  oxide  trade.  Antimony  crude  (trade  name 
tor  li(mated  or  needle  antimony)  will  be  imported  free  of  duty  and 
ttianiifactuBed  in  this  country  into  the  oxide  form.  A  single  German 
nnn  is  associated  in  a  selling  arrangement  with  the  present  sole 
Manufacturers  of  antimony  oxide,  and  will  be  correspondingly 
wnefited. 
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Antimony  crude,  a  commodity  that  can  very  easily  be  made  m 
either  antimony  metal  or  oxide,  will  become  the  article  of  commep?t^ 
will  be  shipped  here  from  China,  and  will  be  converted  into  99  nc 
cent  metal,  or  into  the  oxide  form,  at  the  three  or  four  plants  in  tnfcj 
country  that  are  in  the  antimony  refining  business.  There  will 
no  revenue  whatever  on  this  importation  of  crude  antimony  unl 
paragraph  1509  is  eliminated  and  this  crude  antimony  restored  t^ 
its  place  in  the  dutiable  list. 

There  have  never  been  more  than  four  plants,  and  perhaps  50  V 
100  laborers,  concerned  at  any  one  time  in  the  American  aniimoui 
smelting  industry.  'ITiese  few  smelters  of  antimony  will  thus  recei*^ 
monopoly  protection  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  qmlj 
defeating  tne  intent  of  the  new  tariff  legislation,  as  not  a  cent  d 
tariff  revenue  will  be  derived  from  the  subsequent  antimony  busines 
of  the  United  States. 

Turning  to  another  phase  of  the  situation,  it  is  an  established  fac 
that  the  antimony  of  the  world  will  come  for  many  years,  probsbl 
for  generations,  from  China,  where  the  depositis  are  economically  fj 
superior  to  those  of  all  other  countries.  The  industry  is  long  est«t 
listed  there,  and  is  equipped  for  the  production  of  tlie  finished  fon 
of  antimonv  known  as  regulus  or  metal.  If  paragraph  1 509  become 
effective,  the  entire  Chinese  industrial  position  on  antimony  rairi 
take  an  abrupt  turnabout  face,  and  the  plants  of  China  be  rearraiiOT 
to  a  basis  of  producing  crude  instead  of  metal. 

This  means  great  loss  of  investment  and  hardship  to  the  lai| 
number  of  Chinese  producers — all  without  benefit  to  the  Unite 
States,  except  to  the  three  or  four  refiners  who  will  be  interested  i 
the  conversion  of  crude  or  needle  into  metal.  May  I  repeat— tl| 
Treasury,  and  the  taxpayer,  will  lose  all  revenue  from  antimoi^ 
importations — a  striking  situation  when  it  is  recalled  that  antimoQ 
is  one  of  those  comparatively  few  commodities  (such  as  coffee,  all 
tin,  etc.)  which  this  country  must  import.  We  have,  it  is  tm 
deposits  of  antimony  ore  in  this  country,  but  they  are  low  gra< 
and  scattered,  and  antimony  can  not,  and  will  not,  be  mined  he 
unless  the  price  is  maintained  in  the  neighborhood  of  15  to  20  oen 
per  pound  mstead  of  5  to  6  cents  as  at  present. 

In  the  Summary  of  Tariff  Information,  page  235,  is  the  followii 
statement: 

Liquated  antimony  is  obtained  from  antimony  sulphide  ore  by  the  process  km 
as  liquation.  After  an  extended  investigation  and  consideration  of  divergent  vie 
of  authorities,  the  Treasury  Department  held  liquated  antimony  dutiable  ud< 
this  paragraph  (144,  act  of  1913)  as  a  matter  containing  antimony  (T.  D.  37>>t)0 
1917).  According  to  some  authorities,  liquated  or  needle  antimony  is,  stni- 
speaking,  a  concentrated  form  of  antimony  ore,  the  concentrating  agency  hfh 
however,  fire  instead  of  water.  *  *  *  A  specific  provision  for  liquated  or  a<?ei 
antimony  would  settle  the  question. 

The  specific  provision  indicated  as  desirable  in  the  Summary 
Tariff  Information  has  been  made  in  paragraph  1509,  but  tl 
specific  provision  has  placed  antimony  crude  m  tne  wrong  categoi 
This  commodity  is  not  to  be  classed  as  a  raw  material  comparal 
to  ore;  it  is  much  nearer  in  degree  of  advancement  to  the  nni^ 
product,  antimony  regulus  or  metal. 

I  am  in  the  unique  position  of  an  importer  favoring  a  tariff  dui 
My  argument  is  prompted  by  two  considerations: 
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1.  Tlie  injustice  and  discrimination,  in  the  event  that  antimony 
tide  is  not  given  its  proper  tariff  relation  to  regulus,  gainst  an 
isting  foreign  industry  that  is  now  operating  under  conditions  and 
ices  which  are  most  advantageous  to  the  Umted  States. 

2.  The  absolute  ineffectiveness  of  the  intended  dutv  and  revenue 
Dm  antimony  metal,  unless  the  closely  similar  product  (crude)  is 
50  made  dutiable.  The  compensatorv  differentiid  between  anti- 
ony  metal  and  crude  would  be  one-hau  cent  per  pound.     If  metal 

to  be  dutiable  at  1^  cents  per  pound,  crude  should  carry  1  cent 
sr  pound. 

I  plead  guilty  to  a  somewhat  special  acquaintance  with  the  anti> 
ony  and  the  tariff  question,  havino;  been  metallui^cal  adviser  for 
ro  years  to  the  United  States  TarSt  Conmussion,  m  charge  of  the 
telals  section  of  the  commission's  staff,  and  more  recently  <ronsulting 
igineer  since  1920  to  the  Wah  Chang  IVading  Corporation,  producers 
id  shippers  of  Qiinese  antimony  to  all  pai*ts  of  the  world,  and 
cporicrs  of  American  machinery  and  manufactured  engineering 
roducts  to  China  and  Australasia.    The  Stunmarv  of  Tariff  Inf orma- 

^ 

ion,  1920  (Schedule  C),  was  prepared  under  my  personal  direction, 
nd  I  also  conducted  while  in  the  service  of  the  Tariff  Commission  a 
ational  conference  of  an tunony  producers,  importers,  and  consumers 
t  San  Francisco,  in  1918,  for  the  assembly  of  information  from  all 
iterested  parties  for  the  use  of  Congress'  in  its  consideration  of  tariff 
igislation. 

It  is  not  improbable  in  the  future  that  if  antimony  crude  is  to  bo 
Jaced  on  the  free  list  the  Chinese  industry  will  get  together,  and  in 
>rder  to  protect  its  existing  plants  for  the  production  of  metal  raise 
he  price  of  crude  to  such  a  point  that  the  crude  can  not  be  imported 
Q  competition  with  the  regulus  or  metal,  and  in  that  case  every 
vestige  of  advantage  to  the  United  States  would  disappear.  Even 
he  few  American  refiners  of  metal  and  oxide,  who  are  now  hoping  to 
>e  benefited  by  an  opportunity  to  convert  duty-free  crude  under  the 
)€w  act  into  metal  and  oxide,  might  be  forced  out  of  the  refining 
)usines8  by  the  strength  of  the  Chinese  position. 

In  closing,  may  I  emphasize  once  again  the  point  we  wish  to  make, 
rhe  United  States  Government  will  oe  deliberately  cheated  out  of 
iie  revenue  it  thinks  it  is  to  obtain  on  antimony  importations 
f  the  product  known  as  needle,  liquated,  or  crude  is  placed,  as  in 
)aragraph  1509,  on  the  free  list.  If  all  duties  were  to  be  removed 
)n  antimony  products,  we,  as  importers,  would  naturally  be  pleased, 
)ut  we  desire  to  vigorouslv  protest  against  the  removal  of  one  duty — 
3n  antimony  crude — ^without  tiie  sunultaneous  removal  or  proper 
adjustment  of  the  other  on  antimony  metal.  We  have  no  pro- 
^it  however,  to  offer  on  the  increase  of  duty  on  the  metal;  this  is 
accepted  cheerfully  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  duty  of  IJ 
cents  per  pound  on  regulus  or  metal  may  be  desirable  as  a  revenue 
measure.  We  would  simply  point  out  that  a  compensatory  duty 
must  also  be  placed  on  cruae  or  the  intent  of  the  bill  is  absolutely 
defeated. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  find  out  just  what  you  want.  You  mean 
to  leaye;antimony,  as  regulus  or  metal,  the  same  as  paragraph  376  f 

Mr.  RmDELL.  les. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  that  be  satisfactory  to  you  1 

Mr.  RmDEix.  Yes. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Antimony  oxide,  2  cents  a  pound.  Is  ih 
satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  RiDDELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  on  the  free  list,  antimony  or  needle  or  liqu 
ated  antimony  is  free.    That  you  want  to  transfer  to  paragraph  37^ 

Mr.  RiDDELL.  Yes;  but  you  would,  no  doubt,  want  to  make  tli 
duty  compensatory. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  can  make  the  same  differential,  or  allow  la 
same  differential,  as  was  made  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  ? 

Mr.  RiDDELL.  Probably.  I  do  not  know  offhand  what  the  di 
ferential  is.  I  have  a  suggestion  here  in  my  paper,  having  figun 
out  the  differential. 

Senator  McLean.  You  want  1  cent  a  pound  on  crude  1 

Mr.  RiDDELL.  Yes;  H  cents  is  the  rate  on  the  metal,  and  a  prop 
differential  would  make  the  duty  on  crude  about  1  cent  per  poun 

As  H.  R.  7456  stands  now  there  is  a  wide-open  loophole  in  t 
antimony  schedules  which  requires  attention  before  the  oill  becom 
a  law,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  you. 

BABITJM  AND  BABYTES. 

[Paragraphs  11,  64,  and  74.] 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  G.  TIMOLAT,  BEPBESENTmG  OABXAND 

CHEMICAL  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  your  address? 

Mr.  TiMOLAT.  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  in  ? 

Mr.  TiMOLAT.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  barium  chemicals  and  t 
president  of  the  Oakland  Chemical  Co. 

The  Celairman.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Mr.  TiMOLAT.  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  product  ? 

Mr.  TiMOLAT.  They  manufacture  barium  chemicals  and  peroxi 
of  hvdrogen. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  your  vie 
as  briefly  aspossible ? 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  paragraph  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  TiMOLAT.  Paragraphs  11  and  64. 

In  1890  the  Oakland  Chemical  Co.  began  the  manufacture 
barium  chemicals  in  this  country 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  other  concerns  manuf  acturi 
these  products  ? 

Mr.  Ttmolat.  There  were  two  others,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  wl 
there  is  only  one  now.    I  think  one  has  had  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  and  one  other  ? 

Mr.  TiMOLAT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  all  together  in  i 
two  concerns  ? 

Mr.  TiMOLAT.  I  do  not  know  how  many  in  the  other;  in  ours,  li 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  other  concern  located  ? 

Mr.  Ttmolat.  In  Ohio.  In  1890  this  company  began  the  md 
facture  of  barium  peroxide  and  barium  nitrate,  and  continued  mad 
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rturing  until  1898.  At  that  time  foreign  barium  peroxide  was  sold 
this  country,  duty  paid,  at  a  price  less  than  it  could  be  produced 
%  and  the  manufacture  ceased. 

In  1915,  when  the  foreign  supply  was  shut  off,  we  again  started  to 
annfacture  these  products.  During  the  period  from  1898  to  1914, 
len  the  duty  averaged  about  25  per  cent,  which,  translated  into 
oney,  was  equivalent  to  from  H  to  2  cents  per  pound  on  barium. 

froxide,  it  was  not  able  to  compete 

Senator  La  FoiXETTE.  What  does  this  product  sell  for  by  the^ 

mnd? 

Mr.  TncoLAT.  In  1890  to  1898  it  cost  to  make  it  from  12  to  14  cents* 

pound.    In  1898  imported  English  barium  cost  10  cents  per  poimd.. 

am  spealdng  of  barium  peroxide,  now.     In  1918  the  imported  Ger- 

an  barium  had  come  down  to  a  price  of  6 J  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  it  used  for? 

Mr.  TiMOLAT.  For  the  manufacture  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and 

80  used  in  war  industries. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is,  the  nitrate  ? 

Mr.  TncoLAT.  No,  sir;  the  peroxide.    The  nitrate  is  also  used  in 

pTktechnics.    The  1921  costs  are  very  difficult  to  get  at.     We  are 

quidating  material  and  labor  and  I  can  not  give  you  a  definite  cost,. 

at  the  costs  are  rapidly  going  down. 

In  the  winter  of  1912-13  I  made  a  trip  to  Germany  to  investigate 
le  state  of  the  art.  I  found  there  that  labor  in  tiie  chemical  in- 
totry  on  the  Rhine  was  receiving  3  marks  a  day — 72  cents — for 
0  hours*  work.  We  had  been  paying  $2  a  day  at  the  same  time 
w  9  hours'  work.  In  the  manufacture  of  barmm  peroxide  labor 
(presents  about  one-fourth  of  the  direct  manufacturing  costs  and, 
ccf>rding  to  the  Tariff  Conunission's  figures,  the  cost  of  bariun> 
emxide  in  1919  was  19.7  cents  a  pound.  This  would  bring  the 
iborcost  to  about  5  cents,  or  one-auarter  of  the  total  cost. 

If  we  use  that  as  a  basis  we  fina  that  the  sole  difference  here  is 
ttUy  a  question  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  and  the  cost  of 
tode  material.  All  of  these  materials  are  made  from  what  is  known- 
« a  crude  material,  spar  barytes.  The  spar  is  mined  in  the  Soutlk 
fld  in  the  West.     It  is  also  mined  in  Germany. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  there  any  duty  on  barytes  ? 

Mr.  TmoLAT.  Yes,  sir;  15  per  cent  "now. 

^nator  Simmons.  What  is  it  in  the  Fordney  bill  ? 
.^r.  Tmolat.  Four  dollars  per  ton,  it  is  proposed.    This  company 
^}  not  appear  in  tlie  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  would  ask  for  a  duty  of  $2  per  ton. 

If  there  is  a  high  duty  or  any  duty  of  any  account  placed  on 
n>de  barytes  there  should,  of  course,  be  a  correspondingly  high. 
tetv  on  the  others. 

*W  come  to  the  question  of  freight.  We  have  foreign  freights 
*>  moch  lower  than  our  domestic  freights  that  it  puts  the  manu- 
••■''irer  at  a  decided  disadvantage. 

Before  the  war  the  German  barytes  was  landed  each  year  for  about 
**«{  the  freight  rate  is  from  the  mines  to  this  market;  and  this  is  a 
j^Nion,  agam,  of  localizing  an  industry  due  to  freights.  If  a  higher 
iWy  U  imposed  on  the  crude  barytes  it  imposed  a  burden  on  the 
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eastern  manufacturer.  If  there  is  no  duty  on  it,  then  the  miner  fed 
aggreived.  But  it  is  largely  a  question  of  the  localizing  of  indnstn 
due  to  high  freight  costs. 

I  have  prepared  a  brief  in  which  I  have  gone  into  the  histoiy  of  ti 
matter.  I  have  eiven  statistics,  and  so  forth.  Most  of  my  iDfonoi 
tion  is  compiled  from  the  tariff  reports  combined  with  my  own  pa 
ticular  knowledge.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  standard  tinat  we  m 
go  by  now  except  one  of  comparison.  I  think  matters  will  soon  reu 
just  themselyes.  War  conditions  ^dll  reach  prewar  conditions,  se 
we  will  find  practically  the  same  conditions  existing  here  in  a  &ha 
time  that  existed  then. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Your  statement  will  be  printed  in  d 

xecord. 

« 

^BIBF  OF  J.O.  TIXOLAT,  BEPBES^OfTXHe  OAKLASO  CBBXXCAZ*  CO.,  VBW  YOXX.V. 

In  1890  this  company  began  the  manu&cture  of  barium  peroxide  and  baiu 
nitrate,  an  intermediate,  and  continued  manufacturing  until  1898.  At  th&t  di 
foreign  barium  peroxide  was  sold  in  this  country,  duty  paid,  at  a  price  leas  Him 
could  be  produced  for  and  the  manufacture  ceasea. 

In  1915,  when  the  forei^  supply  was  shut  off,  this  company  again  started  to  mi 
these  products  and  has  since  been  and  now  is  malrinp  barium  peroxide  and  oU 
barium  chemicals;  its  continuation  in  this  business  wul  depend  upon  its  ability 
compete  with  the  foreign  products  which  are  now  appearing  in  this  market. 

During  the  period  from  1898  to  1914,  when  the  duty  averaged  about  25  per  ce 
which  traiislated  into  money  was  equivalent  to  from  IJ  to  2  centejper  pound  on  barii 
peroxide,  it  was  not  able  to  compete;  what  it  will  be  able  to  do  in  the  future  reir^ 
to  be  seen.  World  conditions  are  very  unsettled,  coal  and  labor  costs  fluctuate 
lently,  and  no  definite  knowledge  of  present  foreign  costs  is  obtainable. 

It  IS  highly  probable  that  the  same  relative  conditions  exist  now  as  existed  UJ 
the  war  and  will  continue  to  exist  when  industrial  relations  become  normal. 

In  1913,  from  personal  investigation  in  the  Rhine  district  of  Germany,  labor  inj 
<^emical  industry  received  3  marks  or  72  cents  per  day  of  10  hours;  near  New  Y< 
during  the  same  period  the  rate  was  |2  per  day  of  9  hours. 

In  the  manufacture  of  barium  peroxide  labor  represents  about  one-fourth  of 
direct  manufacturing  cost,  and  where  in  the  United  States  in  1919  the  total  con 
$0,197  per  pound  the  actual  labor  cost  was  about  5  cents  per  pound,  while 
Oermany  wnere  the  Labor  cost  is  only  one-third  the  American  cost  it  would  be  g 
1§  cents  per  pound. 

This  difference  runs  through  all  the  barium  chemicals;  in  the  simpler  product 
labor  cost  is  not  so  great,  but  in  the  more  complex  products  it  is  increasingly  impoi 

In  the  case  of  barium  peroxide  the  crude  barytes  is  first  reduced  to  barium  sulp 
which  is  then  converted  into  barium  carbonate,  from  which  it  is  converted  into  bii 
oxide  and  then  into  barium  peroxide,  each  step  in  this  process  involving  labor  u  j 
of  the  direct  manufacturing  cost,  as  well  as  the  indirect  labor  charge  due  to  hii 
priced  machinery  and  supplies  which  all  carry  this  difference  between  American 
foreign  labor  in  their  cost.  Obviously  in  any  manufacturing  operation  the  advaot 
so  far  as  manufacturing  costs  are  concerned,  lies  wit^  that  country  where  th«  \i 
cost  is  low. 

If  American  standards  of  pay  and  American  opportunities  to  work  are  to  be  n 
tained  those  products  where  labor  ia  an  important  element  of  cost  must  receive 
tection;  trade  inevitably  and  always  seeks  the  cheapest  markets.  If  foreign  ba)^ 
chemicals  can  be  laid  down  in  the  United  States  cheaner  than  they  can  be  mani 
tured  in  the  United  States  then  the  foreign  article  will  control  the  market. 

If  a  high  duty  is  placed  on  crude  barytes,  the  raw  material  from  which  bii 
chemicals  are  made,  then  a  correspondingly  high  duty  should  be  placed  on  l>iu 
chemicals. 

It  would  seem,  however,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  conditions  due  to  long  haul 
high  freight  chaises  on  crude  barytes,  which  so  vitally  affect  this  industry  inj 
country,  that  its  interests  could  be  best  conserved  by  a  low  or  no  duty  on  thej 
material  Tcrude  barytes)  and  a  rate  on  the  other  articles  according  to  their  finii 
value  and  the  labor  involved  in  their  production. 
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;  is  suggested  that  the  duty  on  crude  barytes  should  not  exceed  $2  per  tonj  on 

um  peroxide,  4  cents  per  pound;  barium  carbonate,  1  cent  per  pound;  banum 

>ride,  1}  cents  per  pound;  blanc  fixe,  1  cent  per  pound;  barium  sulphide,  1  cent 

pound;  barium  nitrate,  2  cents  per  pound. 

bis  protection  will  enable  barium  chemical  manufacturers  to  continue  in  business, 

.  afford  an  opportunity  to  develop  and  prove  whether  this  industry  can  be  perma- 

itly  maintained  in  America. 

Jiitory, — In  the  United  States  there  are  two  main  sources  of  supply  of  crude  barytes, 

t  known  as  the  *' southern  field,"  located  chiefly  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  the 

&  known  as  the  ''western  field,"  located  in  MisBouri. 

*here  are  two  kinds  of  baryta  mined,  one  auite  white  or  slightly  discolored,  which 

Tound  or  powdered  and  tised  in  the  manufacture  of  paints;  the  other,  more  or  less 

niored,  used  for  manufacturing  barium  chemicals,  though  both  may  be  used  for 

iam  chemicals. 

!here  are  also  two  general  markets,  one  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  extending  from 

Itimore  to  New  York,  the  other  in  the  Middle  West  centering  about  Chicago  and 

Louis. 


Western  barytes. 

Southern  barytes. 

1916 

1919 

1916 

1919 

It  of  prodoction. 

S4.82 
5.70 

19.40 
5.70 

K25 
4.47 

17.85 

I^ht'tn  A  t  IfwUc  !M«i>OArd 

4.47 

E&stnrn  markot  pric*  (net  ton) 

ia52 

15.10 

8.72 

11.82 

Prior  to  the  war  about  35  to  40  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  barytes  came  from 
uope  (Germany  chiefly),  and  60  to  65  per  cent  from  domestic  sources. 

•ewar  cost  of  German  barytes  f .  o.  b.  mines  per  short  ton |1. 75 

•eight  from  mines  to  shipping  x)ort  plus  freight  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia.    2. 95 

Cost  exclusive  of  duty 4. 70 

13  duty  15  per  cent  and  charges 50 

Total  cost 5.20 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  western  or  southern  barytes  did  not 
BDpete  with  foreign  barytes  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  because  of  railroad  freights,  and 
%gQ  barytes  did  not  compete  with  domestic  barytes  in  the  central  west  for  the  same 
asoB. 

In  1919  the  total  consumption  of  crude  barytes  for  all  purposes  was  194,715  tons. 
Thirty-two  per  cent  wae  ground  and  used  in  the  paint  industry  of  a  value  of  $19.25 
sr  ton.  total,  $1,213,731.75,  the  labor  cost  of  which  was  shghtly  under  13  per 

mt. 

Fifty-four  per  cent  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Hthopone  of  which  there  was 

[oducedin  1919  145,000,000  pounds  costing  $0.0602  per  pound  of  a  total  value  of 

U29.000,  the  barytes  representing  14  percent  of  tfaissum  or  $1,222,060. 

Fourteen  per  cent  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  barium  chemicals;  the  principal 

*ur  of  whidi  are  barium  peroxide,  barium  carbonate,  barium  chloride  and  blanc 

Ke.   No  quantitiee  or  values  of  these  products  are  given  for  1919,  but  in  1918,  38,041 

wrt  tone  of  crude  barytes  were  used  m  the  produ(!tion  of  46,372,000  pounds  of  these 

inoQBchfflnicals. 

The  barium  chemical  industry,  while  consuming  the  smallest  amount  of  crude 

>|>t6e,  represents  the  largest  finished  value  and  by  far  the  largest  labor  cost. 

In  1914,  when  practioiUy  all  barium  chemicals  were  imported  and  when  world 

nc^i  and  costs  were  very  much  lower  than  now,  there  was  imported  into  this  coun- 

7  19.299,702  pounds  of  barium  chemicals,  exclusive  of  blanc  fixe  and  lithopone, 

^th  a  \i\ue  of  $526,824.     Of  this  quantity  there  were  6,085,909  pounds  of  barium 

wowde,  with  a  value  of  $330,142. 
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Per  OB 

In  1919  barium  peroxide,  with  a  cost  value  of  $0,197  per  pound,  carried  a  raw- 
material  cost  of 44 

Overhead  (coal,  power,  and  expenses) 32 

Labor ^ 


Barium  carbonate,  with  a  cost  value  of  $0.0316  per  pound,  carried  a  raw-mate- 
rial cost  of 

Overhead Vi 

Labor 

Barium  chloride,  with  a  cost  value  of  $0.0539  per  pound,  carried  a  raw-material 

cost  of 4( 

Overhead 31 

Labor 3 


K 


Blanc  fixe,  with  a  cost  value  of  $0.0294  per  pound,  carried  a  raw-material  cost  of. 

Overhead 

Labor 


The  barium  chemical  industry  is  progressively  important;  barium  peroxide  is 
in  the  manufacture  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  an  almost  indispensable  bleaching  i 
for  the  bleaching  of  silk,  fine  wools,  fine  cottons,  hair,  ivory,  and  many  other  prod 
besides  its  employment  in  medicine,  the  United  States  Government  using  annul 
many  thousands  of  pounds  in  its  various  hospital  and  healHi  services. 

Barium  peroxide  is  also  used  in  chemical  warfare  in  the  production  of  gun  fire 
tracer  bullets. 

The  other  barium  chemicals  enter  into  the  paint,  ceramic,  glass,  color,  automo 
tire,  rubber,  and  other  industries j  as  a  better  knowledge  of  liieir  properties 
value  become  known  they  are  finding  a  constantly  broader  field  of  usefulnees. 

This  industry  presents  a  peculiar  situation:  The  producing  centers  of  the  cr 
materials  are  distant  from  tne  consumers  who  are  located  near  their  markets; 
tances  in  this  country  are  great,  freight  hauls  are  long  and  while  rates  per  ton-i 
are  lower  than  in  Europe,  still  distances  are  so  much  greater  that  freignt  rates 
very  important  elements  of  cost. 

The  crude  barytes  producers  of  the  South  and  West  in  the  past  have  not  been  i 
to  compete  in  the  East  with  European  producers  because  of  the  freight  rate,  vi 
almost  equaled  the  entire  delivered  cost  of  foreign  barytes  at  Atlantic  ports,  wb^ 
the  foreign  seller  could  not  compete  in  the  western  market  because  of  these  9 
freight  charges. 

A  tariff  on  crude  barytes  can  only  add  to  the  costs  of  the  consumers  without  hel 
the  producers  unless  it  is  placed  high  enough  to  overcome  the  freight  on  the  soutJ 
and  western  product.  In  such  an  event  it  would  penalize  consumers  so  heavily 
no  prediction  can  be  made  of  the  effect. 

The  freight  calculations  in  this  statement  are  based  on  the  1916  rates;  present  i 
are  much  nigher  and  would  penalize  eastern  consumers  of  crude  bary^  just 
much  more.    The  other  quotatiohs  of  costs  and  prices  are  taken  from  the  Uii 
States  Tariff  Commission  report  "Tariff  Information,  Series  F-18,"  to  which 
company  contributed  information. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.   M.   E.   BHODES,  BEPBESEKTATIVS  IN  CI 

GBESS  FBOK  MISSOTJBI. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  speak  on  barytes  and  barhiml 

Mr.  Bhodes.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  in  connection  with  tW 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  paragraph  64,  relatinl 
the  subject  of  barytes  ore,  and  ask  that  a  specific  duty  of  one-hall 
1  cent  per  pound  be  provided  instead  of  the  duty  of  ^  per  ton. 
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The  Chairman.  What  duty  do  you  recommend? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Barytes  miners  of  my  State  and  in  the  United  States 
rant  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  crude  ore  in  order  to  enable 
he  producers  of  barrtes  ore  to  compete  with  the  German  importers. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  $10  instead  of  $4? 

ilr.  Rhodes.  Yes.  We  want  a  per  pound  duty  of  one-half  of  1 
ent  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the 'foreign  barytes  come  from? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  has  always  come  from  Germany.  It  is  now  com- 
ng  in  from  Germany.  Between  January  1  and  July  1  of  this  year  it 
tme  in,  both  in  the  form  of  crude  ore  and  in  the  form  of  barium 
hemicals,  to  the  extent  of  16,000,000  pounds,  and  yet  every  mine  and 
very  mill  in  the  United  States  is  closed  to-day  and  has  been  during 
11  this  period  of  time.  The  barytes  manufacturers  want  the  duty 
Defeased  from  $7.50  per  ton  on  the  manufactured  or  ground  barytes 
0  at  least  three-quarters  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Venator  Smoot.  $16  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes;  in  order  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer 
0  compete  with  the  German  importer. 

In  support  of  my  statement,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
bllowinc  facts:  I  first  refer  you  to  the  statement  and  brief 
)i  Dr.  Maximilian  Toch,  of  New  York,  a  manufacturing  chemist, 
Sound  at  pages  122  to  130,  inclusive,  part  1  of  the  tariff  hearings  be- 
lore  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  1921 ;  also  a  statement 
ind  brief  bv  Mr.  M.  J.  Eentschler,  representing  the  J.  H.  R.  Prod- 
uct* Co.,  of  Willoughby,  Ohio,  at  pages  130  to  133,  inclusive,  same 
Ixrument;  and  the  statements  of  Messrs.  A.  E.  Stocking  and  C.  P. 
Wx)re,  representing  the  Missouri  Barytes  Association,  and  W.  S. 
P^bles,  of  Georgia,  representing  the  Barytes  Miners  and  Manu- 
ticturers  of  Georgia,  at  pages  284  to  289  of  the  same  document. 

To  be  more  specific,  ct\x&  barytes  ore  is  being  imported  and  sold 
ID  New  York  to-day  for  $9  per  ton.  The  cost  of  producing 
fe  ore  and  loading  it  on  the  car  in  Missouri,  Tennessee,  North 
lAroIina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Illinois,  and  other  shipping 
|»iiit8  runs  all  the  way  from  $8  to  $11  per  ton.  At  these  prices  the 
w^ is  mined  only  within  a  very  restricted  area;  that  is  to  say,  near 
tfce  railroads,  for  the  reason  that  at  these  prices  miners  can  not  mine 
!i*  product  at  a  profit  and  deliver  it  beyond  a  distance,  I  should 
JJ.  of  10  to  20  miles  from  the  railroad.  I  make  this  statement 
wmose  I  live  in  that  district  and  know  the  situation.  In  fact,  the 
fctrict  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  has  produced  the  past  50 
l^ars,  except  2  vears,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  oarytes 

E^luied  in  the  United  States.  In  that  section  of  Missouri  the  ore 
s  never  been  mined  and  delivered  to  shipping  points  on  railroads 
fr^'in  points  more  than  20  miles  distant.  The  freight  rate  on  this 
jw  from  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  other  shipping  points 
» the  Atlantic  seaboard  market  runs  all  the  way  from  $8  to  $10  a 
^^  The  Missouri  rate  is  $10  per  ton.  In  other  words,  a  Missouri 
p^Jucer  can  not  deliver  his  ore  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  market  for 
■^  than  $20  or  $21  per  ton. 

ITie  German  importer  is  selling  it  to-day  for  $9  or  less  per  ton  in 
^  York.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  apparent  that  unless  we  have  as 
fech  as  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound  we  have  not  a  chance  to  compete 
*^*  the  German  importer. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Why  do  you  want  it  by  the  pound  instead  of  th 
ton? 

Mr.  Khodes.  For  the  reason  that  lead  and  zinc  and,  so  far  as 
know,  all  minerals  bear  a  per  pound  duty.    There  is  no  reason  fry 
fixing  a  per  ton  duty  on  barytes  ore  any  more  than  there  would  K- 
to  fix  a- per  ton  duty  on  zinc  or  lead. 

With  regard  to  manufactured  barytes,  I  want  to  give  you  th 
figures  on  that  product.  The  duty  proposed  in  the  Fordney  hi 
is  $7.60  per  ton  on  the  ground  ore,  and  the  manufacturers  of  thi 
product  must  have  at  least  $15  per  ton  duty  or  they  have  no  chaitc 
at  all  to  compete  with  the  German  importer.     The  German  in 

Jorters  are  offering  for  sale,  delivered  in  New  York,  Boston,  an 
^  Philadelphia,  the  ground  ore  for  less  than  $20  per  ton.  Accorc 
ing  to  the  testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Con 
mittee,  the  f .  o.  b.  pnce  of  this  product  at  all  shipping  points  in  tl 
United  States  at  which  it  is  produced  is  around  $27  per  ton.  To  thi 
you  must  add  the  freight  rate  of  $10,  which  would  make  it  cost  aboj 
$37  per  ton  for  the  Missouri  producer  to  deliver  his  product  to  11 
Atlantic  seaboard  market,  as  against  a  price  of  $17  or  $18  per  ton  f 
which  the  same  product  is  sold  oy  the  German  importer. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  consumption  of  this  ore  in  th 
country,  and  what  is  the  percentage  of  production  to  consumptioi 

Mr.  Khodes.  Prior  to  the  war  the  American  production  was  60  p 
cent  of  the  total  consumption.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe 
1914  our  importations  that  year  were  about  80,000  tons.  The  ii 
portations  diminished  to  such  a  marvelous  extent  that  in  1918,  a 
cording  to  a  table  shown  in  a  bulletin  entitled  "  Barytes  and  Barin 
Products  in  1919,"  by  George  W.  Stose,  who  does  scientific  rcsear 
work  for  the  Geological  Survey,  the  importations  are  nothing.  ! 
other  words,  the  importations  fell  oflP  from  about  80,000  tons  in  19 
to  nothing  in  1918;  and  in  proportion  as  the  importations  fell  o 
domestic  production  increased  from  about  60,000  tons  per  year 
over  200,000  tons  in  1917. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  was  the  price  raised  during  that  time 
from  1914  to  1919?  ^        ^         j 

Mr.  Khodes.  The  price,  according  to  the  table  shown  in  this  dot 
ment  to  which  I  have  referred,  was  ]ust  about  doubled.  ^  ' 

Senator  Walsh.  What  were  the  figures  in  1914  and  in  1919? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  In  1919  the  average  price,  as  shown  by  this  documc 
which  I  have  here,  was  $8.91  per  ton.  This  table  does  not  ^ve  t 
price  of  the  averag:e  production,  but  I  would  say  that  in  the  documi 
prepared  by  the  Tariff  Commission  entitled  "  Tariff  Information  Si 
veys  on  Barvtes,  Barium  Chemicals,  and  Lithopone,"  the  figures  i 
as  I  have  already  indicated.  The  price  has  just  about  doubled.  | 
am  speaking  now  of  the  crude  ore.  ^  J 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  say  the  mines  are  shut  down  at  t 
present  time  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes ;  every  mine.    We  have  58  in  my  State,  and 
are  closed.  , 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  because  imports  have  begun  to  come  i^ 
the  country,  is  it  ?  j 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  is.  Senator.  ^  ^  ! 

Let  me  say  one  further  word  upon  that  proposition.  AccordingI 
the  Paint,  Oil,  and  Drug  Reporter,  a  reputable  trade  journal  pi| 
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ished  in  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the  first  week  of  July  of  this 
ear  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  through  the  New 
fork  port  of  entry  alone — and  1  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  the 
(Q{)ortations  were  through  other  ports — ^235,000  pounds  of  crude  ore 
n<l  barium  chemicals. 

I  regret  to  say  that,  on  my  desk  in  the  House  Office  Building,  I 
lave  a  letter  which  was  received  yesterday  from  a  reputable  con- 
tituent  of  mine  telling  me  that  the  miners  are  at  the  very  mercy  of 
he  people;  that  the  farmers  in  the  adjacent  country  can  now  obtain 
II  the  farm  labor  they  desire  at  the  low  cost  of  $1  per  day.  That 
5  because  the  mines  are  shut  down.  That  condition  is  not  only  true 
rith  regard  to  the  mining  of  crude  ore,  but  in  my  State  we  have 
our  plants  manufacturing  ground  ore  and  all  of  these  plants  are 
]os?d. 

Tlie  CHAmMAN.  That  does  not  apply  alone  to  your  State.  It  is 
iDiversal  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Hhodes.  That  is  true,  Senator,  and  will  continue  so  long  as 
he  American  manufacturer  is  permitted  to  obtain  his  raw  material 
roni  abroad.  It  is  further  certain  that  every  American  producer 
im)  manufacturer  who  obtains  his  raw  materials  from  the  United 
Hates  wants  a  protective  tariff  on  the  American  product.  I  can  see, 
A  •n)urse,  that  the  importer  who  obtains  his  product  from  abroad 
loiild  perhaps  object  to  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  blanc  fixe,  which 
ipf>ears  in  para^aph  64.  I  wish  to  submit,  with  all  deference  to  my 
•istinp:uished  colleagues  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
•bo  asserted  that  they  proposed  to  construct  a  scientifically  pre- 
^thI  tariff  law,  that  blanc  fixe,  a  highly  chemically  refined  commer- 
cial product,  has  no  business  under  paragraph  64.  I  would  suggest, 
ierefore,  that  blanc  fixe  be  removed  from  paragraph  64  and  placed 
plt-r  paragraph  11,  where  other  barium  chemicals  appear,  and  the 
itiiy  Ite  fixed  at  2  cents  per  pound.    I  do  not  know  why  that  was  done. 

1  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  lithopone,  which  appears  under 
Arasxaph  74,  and  then  I  shall  be  through. 

1-ithopone  is  classified  under  zinc  products  and  should  be  under 
f*rairraph  11.  According  to  the  same  document  to  which  I  have 
ilready  called  attention,  lithopone  is  a  barium  chemical  composed 
"^i  "'^  per  cent  barium  and  30  per  cent  of  zinc. 

^  I  want  to  show  you  the  inequalities  existing  between  the  proposed 
Mm  that  these  two  products  bear,  which  to  my  mind  is  absolutely 
^•nojusive  proof  of  tne  necessity  for  a  higher  per  pound  duty  on 
^de  harytes  ore. 

As  I  have  said,  lithopone  is  a  product  composed  of  approximately 
^^  \^T  cent  barium  and  30  per  cent  of  zinc.  The  duty  on  zinc  is  1^ 
^nis  per  pound.  That  is  not  too  much.  But  I  want  to  show  you 
^f  *f^  per  cent  of  this  commodity  called  lithopone  is  made  up  of 
^ri'»m,  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  ton  in  this  bill,  which  is  only 
^^ifth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  with  30  per  cent  of  zinc  dutiable  at  1^ 
»nts  per  pound,  x  say  that  if  barytes  can  stand  up  side  by  side  with 
^Ji^  and  do  seven-tenUis  of  the  work  in  lithopone,  there  is  too  great 
tt  ine<|iiality  between  the  duty  of  1^  cents  a  poimd  on  zinc,  which  I 
*C«in  insist*  is  not  tod  high,  and  the  low  rate  of  one-fifth  of  1  cent 
>'^  pound  provided  for  in  this  bill  on  crude  barytes  ore.  However, 
*  i^e  no  serious  complaint  about  lithopone  being  under  paragraph 
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74,  as  I  may  not  have  perceived  the  reason,  from  a  scientific  staii^ 
point,  for  its  having  been  placed  under  paragraph  74. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  th 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  who  framed  this  pan 
graph? 

Mr.  Bhodes.  I  had  an  opportimity  to  confer  with  Mr.  Nichdlj 
Longworth. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  curious  to  know  why  blanc  fixe,  which  an 
pears  separately  in  the  Pa^e  bill,  is  now  put  in  with  other  articM 
and  therefore  merits  your  just  criticism.  { 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the  act  ci 
1913  and  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act  contained  the  classifications  they  i 
in  certain  cases,  either.  Without  intending  in  the  least  to  be  disre 
spectful  to  anybody,  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  authors  n 
the  barium  schedules  in  the  Fordney  bill  did  not  know,  because  ibfj 
did  not  have  time  to  study  the  matter.  i 

For  instance,  under  the  Underwood  Act  and  the  Pajme-Aldrkt 
Act,  in  paragraph  64,  barytes  ore  was  carried  under  the  designatirt 
"  barytes  earth,"  and  I  astonished  the  distinguished  chairman  of  th 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  few  weeks  ago  when  I  insist* 
that  barytes  earth  was  an  improper  designation.  He  asked.  "  Ha 
does  it  happen?    It  has  alwavs  been  designated  so." 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  nomenclature  and  the  classitici 
tion  of  preceding  tariff  laws  ought  to  be  lightly  thrust  aside,  mysol 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  reason  for  putting  it  under  barytes: 
is  because  it  is  sulphide  of  barytes.    That  is  the  reason,  I  suppoe 
why  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Let  me  give  you  a  visual  demonstration.  The  chi»m 
cal  symbol  for  barytes  ore  or  barium  sulphate  which  I  hold  in  m 
hand  is  BaS04.  ^^^  somebody  failed  to  see  the  difference  betww 
this  ore  and  earth.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  calling  barytes  oi 
earth  than  there  is  for  calling  lead  or  zinc  earth.  This  is  the  finei 
grade  in  the  world.  As  I  say,  evidently  sufficient  attention  was  m 
paid  to  this  important  industry. 

The  barium  chemical  industry  sprang  up  after  the  war.  Befo 
the  war  it  was  considered  unimportant,  but  out  of  43  different  wi 
materials  named  in  the  original  war  minerals  act,  barytes  was  oi 
that  was  able  to  meet  every  requirement  during  the  war. 

We  must,  gentlemen,  have  the  duty  increased  as  I  have  indicati 
or  we  will  not  have  a  chance  to  compete  with  the  German  importe 
because  of  the  low  wages  in  that  country  as  compared  with  the 
paid  in  the  United  States,  and  because  of  the  low  ocean  freight  ral 
as  compared  with  our  high  rail  rates. 

Senator  Smoot  appreciates  the  rate  situation  perhaps  more  ful 
than  any  other  member  of  this  committee.  His  State  last  year  sto< 
third  in  the  production  of  lead.  Yet  they  are  importing  lead  frc 
Australia  to-day  at  60  cents  per  hundred,  ocean  rate  to  New  Yoi 
whereas  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Utah  have  to  pay  $1.15  per  hundr 
to  New  York.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  elements  are  to 
reckoned  with  if  a  protective  tariff  is  to  be  established. 

With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record  a  rece 
speech  I  made  on  the  subject  of  barytes  in  the  House.  I  thank  t 
verv  much. 

The  Chairman.  Permission  is  granted. 
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nSCK  or  KOV.  KABZOH  E.  BHODES,  of  mSSOTTBI,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBE- 

BEKTATIVES,  THTTBSDAT,  TUZY  14,  1981. 

Barytes  ore  or  barium  sulphate,  the  chemical  formula  of  which  is  BaSO^,  is 
oniposed  of  barium  monoxide  (baryta  BaO)  65.7  per  cent;  sulphur  trioxide 
SOs)  34.3  per  cent.  The  specific  gravity  of  barytes  is  4.3  to  4.6.  Barytes  is 
sually  white  in  color  and  crystalline  in  composition,  and  about  as  hard  as 
aldte.  It  is  rarely  pure,  containing  small  quantities  of  silica,  lime,  magnesia, 
nd  iron.  The  barium  content  of  the  ore  produced  in  Missouri  and  Georgia 
uns  from  92  to  98  per  cent. 

Paragraph  10,  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913  (the  Underwood  law), 
jTovides  for  a  duty  of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  barium  chloride ;  li 
ents  per  pound  on  dioxide ;  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  barium 
arbonate. 

Paragraph  51,  of  the  same  act,  provides  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per 
?ent  on  barium  sulphate  and  crude  barytes  ores;  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
50  per  cent  on  certain  other  products.  This  amounts  to  three-fourths  of  1  mill 
)er  pound  or  less  on  the  crude  ore  at  present,  and  many  of  the  more  important 
:hemicals  are  entirely  omitted. 

Paragraph  61,  of  the  same  act,  provides  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per 
»nt  on  certain  barium  compounds. 

The  rates  provided  in  the  Underwood  law  are  wholly  insufficient  to  protect 
iie  American  barytes  industry.  German  importers  are  now  offering  to  deliver 
crude  barytes  ore  to  Atlantic  seaboard  markets  for  less  than  the  freight  rates 
from  shipping  points  in  Missouri  and  Georgia  barytes-producing  territories. 
The  American  miners  and  manufacturers  of  barytes  and  barium  products  are 
nnanimously  agreed  upon  the  rates  of  duty  provided  for  in  the  bill  H.  R.  16101, 
which  I  introduced  some  time  ago.  The  only  objections  come  from  eastern 
manafacturers  who  depend  solely  upon  foreign  ore  for  their  supply  of  raw 
material.  However,  they  only  object  to  a  duty  on  the  raw  material  and  are  as 
enthnsiastic  as  anybody  else  for  a  duty  on  the  manufactured  article. 

We  should  have  a  duty  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  pound  on  the  crude  ore ; 
a  flnty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  ground  barytes  or  barium  sulphate ;  a  duty  of  li 
<^nts  per  i)ound  on  all  sodium  sulphide  crystals ;  a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound 
on  all  barium  8ulph!de ;  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  barium  carbonate ;  a  duty 
of  2  cents  on  precipitated  barium  sulphate ;  a  duty  of  2i  cents  per  pound  on 
barium  hydrate ;  a  duty  of  2i  cents  per  pound  on  barium  chloride ;  21  cents  per 
pound  on  all  lithopone ;  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  all  concentrated  sodium 
Bolphide;  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  barium  nitrate ;  a  duty  of  8  cents  per 
jKumd  on  all  barium  peroxide;  and  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  each  and  every 
<^ther  barium  compound  and  barium  chemical.  We  should  also  have  the  same 
duty  on  witherite  that  we  ask  on  the  crude  barytes  ore,  because  it  is  used  in 
«>mpetition  with  certain  barium  products. 

The  district  I  represent  in  Congress  has  for  the  last  50  years  prior  to  the  late 
war  produced  more  barytes  ore  than  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States  combined. 
During  that  period  the  total  American  production  was  from  30,000  to  89,000  tons 
of  crude  ore  annually,  with  an  annual  imi>ortation  of  from  10,000  to  35,000  tons 
of  rnide  ore. 

B«Jinning  with  1916  and  ending  with  1919,  Georgia  held  first  place  in  the 
rnloD  in  the  production  of  barytes  ore,  but  in  1920  Missouri  regained  first 
place. 

I>nring  the  war  period  importations  of  German  ore  ceased  to  come  into  the 
United  States.  The  following  table  shows  the  falling  off  of  importations,  begin- 
ning with  1913  and  ending  with  1918.  It  will  be  observed  there  were  35,840  tons 
of  crude  ore  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Germany  in  1913,  with  an 

annual  decline  to  nothing  in  1918. 

Crude  harytc*  imported  for  consumption,  191S-1918,  according  to  the  United 

States  Geological  Survey  reports. 


Year. 


Value. 


161,409 

46,782 

4,877 


Year. 


1916 
1917 
1918 


Quantity! 
(short    I   Value. 
tons). 


17 


1245 

63 

0 


i 
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According  to  the  figures  published  by  the  United  States  Oeological  Surrey  b 
1918,  in  a  bulletin  entitled  "  Barytes  and  Barium  Products,"  the  total  domestis 
production  in  1916  was  221,952  tons ;  in  1917,  207,888  tons ;  and  in  1918. 155^ 
tons.  The  exact  figures  on  the  1919  and  1920  domestic  production  are  not  a^al^ 
able,  but  it  is  understood  the  domestic  production  was  larger  in  both  191d 
'  1920  than  in  1918. 

The  chief  uses  of  barytes  are  in  making  mixed  paints ;  in  the  rubber  industr? 
in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  wall  paper,  linoleum,  oilcloth,  window-shade  cloi 
optical  glass,  and  in  the  ceramics. 

During  the  war,  lilse  that  of  cobalt,  more  new  uses  for  barium  chemicals  w 
discovered.    Large  quantities  of  barium  nitrate  were  manufactured  and  ii> 
i  strictly  as  a  war  material  during  the  late  war.    Barium  peroxide  was  a]»*) 

war  product,  and  was  used  in  the  form  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  both  for  tra 
bullets  and  for  pyrotechnical  purposes.     Precipitated  barium   sulphate 
I  carbonate  are  used  chemically  in  the  dehairing  of  hides  and  in  the  manufactor 

of  brown  and  black  anilines. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  in  a  publication  known  as  Tariff  Infoj 
j  mation,  Series  No.  18,  for  the  year  1920,  in  the  discus^on  of  barytes,  at  pagw  i 

I  10,  11,  and  12,  sums  up  the  barytes  situation  as  follows : 

"  Prior  to  the  war  the  domestic  barytes  industry  supplied  from  55  to  65  pc 
cent  of  the  consumption — 80,000  tons  in  1913 — of  crude  barytes  in  the  Unl 
States.  Lithopone  was  then  the  only  product  manufactured  in  this  country 
a  large  scale  from  crude  barytes  by  chemical  processes,  and  the  barytes  ne< 
sary  for  its  production  was  imported  chiefly  from  Germany.  Before  the 
Germany  was  the  largest  producer  of  barytes,  with  an  output  of  about  30<».C 
short  tons  a  year.  Great  Britain  ranked  second  and  the  United  States  tlii 
The  domestic  production  of  crude  barytes  under  war  conditions  Increased  f«'u: 
fold— from  about  50,000  tons  in  1914  to  over  200,000  tons  in  both  1916  and  lai 
The  United  States  is  now  second  only  to  Germany's  prewar  output.  The  p 
duction  of  crude  barytes  in  this  country  during  the  war  was  sufficient  to  mei 
domestic  requirements. 

"  The  domestic  industry  prior  to  the  war  was  localized ;  about  65  per  cent  < 
the  output  of  crude  barytes  was  mined  in  Missouri  and  supplied  midw€*t«^ 
manufacturers  of  ground  barytes.    During  the  war  the  increased  domestic 
mand  was  met  largely  by  the  development  of  southern  deposits  of  barytes 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  and  by  a  doubling  of  production  in  Missoi 

"  Prior  to  the  war  domestic  ground  barytes  produced  in  the  middle  wes 
district  was  unable  to  compete  in  the  Atlantic  coast  market  witli  Importi 
ground  barytes  under  the  duty  of  ,$5.25  per  ton  (act  of  1909).  At  that  t 
foreign  competition  was  chiefly  in  the  crude  grade,  imports  of  ground  barrtj 
being  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  the  crude.  During  tlie  war  uAM 
western  ground  barytes  continued  to  supply  a  large  part  of  the  Atlantic  coei 
market,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  the  southern  district  in  freight  rate 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  middle  western  ore  is  a  so 
variety  and  grinds  easier,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  the  southern  de 
were  developed  prinnirily  to  supply  the  raw  material  requirements  of  t 
eastern  lithopone  and  barium  chemical  manufactures.  The  producers  in  tl 
southern  district  are  therefore  particularly  interested  in  maintaining  the  eastej 
market  for  crude  barytes,  while  the  middle  western  producers  are  more  Interest! 
in  retaining  this  same  market  for  ground  barytes.  The  situation  in  regaj 
to  an  outlet  for  middle  western  crude  barytes  has  been  improved  during  t] 
war  by  the  establishment  in  the  Middle  West  of  lithopone  plants,  which  requ^ 
crude  barytes  as  their  raw  material. 

"  Prior  to  the  war  the  United  States  was  wholly  dependent  on  import;^ 
its  supply  of  barium  chemicals.  Germany  was  the  largest  producer,  and  f^l 
nished  about  two-thirds  of  the  domestic  requirements.  About  90  per  cent 
the  imports  in  1914  were  represented  by  three  barium  salts — ^barium  carfoonal 
barium  chloride,  and  barium  dioxide.  The  cessation  of  imports  and  the  vfi, 
demand  for  barium  chemicals  (barium  nitrate,  Wane  fixe,  and  barium  dioxidl 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  industry  in  this  country. 

''  The  chief  markets  for  barium  chemicals  are  in  the  East,  and  with  nornj 
conditions  restored  the  industry  will  be  subjected  to  competition  in  thes^  mi 
kets  from  imported  barium  chemicals.  Eastern  plants  are  so  situated  tl^ 
they  can  use  either  imported  or  domestic  barytes  as  the  raw  material.  Th^l 
plants  located  close  to  the  southern  barytes  deposits  and  in  the  Middle  W^ 
will  depend  largely  on  domestic  barytes.    It  is  evident  that  a  duty  on  bariii 
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lanicals  should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  a  duty  on  the  raw  material, 


tf 


I  am  in  receipt  of  authentic  information  that  all  barytes  mines  in  Missouri 
re  closed  to-day  and  that  all  mills  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  are  also  closed, 
ith  German  importers  bringing  in  large  quantities  of  crude  and  ground  ore. 
fnless  we  can  get  protection  Qermany  will  enjoy  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
Ltlantic  seaboard  market  The  wages  of  labor  engaged  in  the  production  of 
arytes  ore  in  Germany  are  about  45  cents  per  day  in  American  money.  The 
cean  freifi^t  rate  from  Hamburg  to  New  Yorlc  is  $8.60  per  ton.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Peebles,  of  Oaitersville,  Ga.,  representing  the  barytes  miners  of  that  State, 
n  the  27th  day  of  January,  1921,  stated  to  the  committee  that  German  ore 
AS  been  delivered  to  New  York  within  the  last  three  months  at  $9.75  per  ton 
.  0.  b.  A  letter  before  me  from  Wolfstein,  Denmark,  signed  by  Braum  &  Cie., 
iddressed  to  a  New  York  manufacturer  of  barium  products,  under  date  of 
'toiiary  31,  1921,  offers  to  deliver  monthly  shipments  of  crude  ore  in*  500  to 
,000  ton  lots  at  $11.50  per  long  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

Here  is  what  some  of  the  American  barytes  people  of  to-day  think  about  the 
ituation : 

[Telegram.] 

New  York,  November  5,  1920. 
tf.  R  RnoDEB,  PotoH,  Mo.: 

Owing  to  the  abnormal  low  rate  of  exchange  Germany  is  dumping  on  this 
Darket  barium  sulphate  carbonate  and  peroxide  at  ruinous  prices.  Our  other 
barinm  plants  in  the  United  States  are  preparing  to  shut  down,  and  we  ask 
for  immediate  relief. 

DusEx  Chemical  Corporation. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  9,  1920. 
Bon.  M.  E.  Rhooes,  Potosi,  Mo. 

Dear  Sib:  For  the  last  three  four  months  there  has  been  quite  a  large 
flmouat  of  barium  chloride  imported,  coming  from  Germany  through  Belgium. 
During  the  last  three  weeks  barium  carbonate  has  begun  to  come  in.  These 
two  chemicals  are  the  principal  ones  which  we  manufacture.  These  importa- 
tioM  are  cutting  into  our  business  very  badly,  and  if  the  chloride  continues  to 
come  in  as  fast  as  it  has  during  the  past  three  months  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
dose  down  this  part  of  our  plant  as  soon  as  balance  of  our  contracts  expire, 
about  January  1. 

We  also  believe  there  was  a  cargo  of  crude  barytes  imported  last  week  and 
the  week  before  by  the  American  Metal  Co.  If  it  continues  to  come  in,  the 
marlcet  on  crude  barytes  will  be  affected. 

Can  you  advise  us  the  present  status  of  the  tariff  question  and  whether  any- 
thisfT  is  likely  to  be  done  in  the  future.  It  would  almost  seem  that  on  ac* 
count  of  the  present  rate  of  exchange  the  only  way  we  could  be  protected 
would  be  by  some  license  system,  as  no  ordinary  tariff  could  afford  us  the  pro- 
tertlon  required  until  such  time  as  foreign  exchange  becomes  more  normal. 

Chicago  Copper  &  Chemical  Co., 
By  F.  A.  Simmons,  Secretary. 

To  show  the  actual  condition  In  my  home  county,  which  is  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  barytes-producing  district  of  Missouri,  I  quote  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  letter  received  by  me,  written  by  Mr.  John  O.  Long,  of  Cadet,  Mo., 
the  largest  local  dealer  in  barytes  ore  in  Missouri,  under  date  of  February  15, 
1821: 

"The  tiff  situation  is  very  bad,  about  as  bad  as  it  has  been  in  many  years. 
I  received  orders  to  close  down  on  all  public  tiff  January  15,  and  by  the  29th 
the  mllla  shut  down  all  their  property.  The  mill  is  full  and  has  several  thou- 
sand tons  piled  on  a  lot  next  to  the  mill.  They  are  full  up  to  the  ceiling  with 
the  finished  product  and  no  orders.  They  have  not  manufactured  any  barytes 
*iDce  the  15th  of  December  and  have  been  piling  ore  and  accumulating  since 
that  time.  I  have  been  shipping  on  an  average  of  three  or  four  cars  per  day, 
80  you  can  realize  what  they  have  accumulated.  I  have  been  up  to  the  mill 
♦very  we*  since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  they  hope  to  see  business  pick  up, 
t>«t  no  indication  as  yet    Certainly  it  is  a  Jiard  proposition  on  the  people  here, 
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as  the  timber  jobs  are  all  gone,  and  some  are  in  a  very  critical  condUiac. 
No  jobs,  no  money,  no  grub." 

According  to  authentic  information  received  from  Thompson,  Weinman  &  O^ 
of  New  York,  to-day,  crude  barytes  ore  has  been  offered  for  sale  by  German  im- 
porters in  New  York  as  low  as  $7.50  per  ton  within  the  past  few  weeks.  Wt 
must  get  as  much  as  $10  per  ton  for  the  crude  ore  on  board  cars  at  Mi5sann 
shipping  points  to  afford  fair  wages  to  miners,  fair  wages  for  hauling  it  trav. 
the  mines  to  the  railroads,  fair  royalty  to  the  landowner,  and  a  fair  profit  v 
the  dealer.  That  was  the  prevailing  price  when  the  mines  closed  January  ! 
1921,  and  unless  we  can  resume  at  that  price  the  industry  con  not  long  eritlnr* 
The  average  freight  rate  from  southeast  Missouri  points,  including  war  tax.  u 
New  York  is  $10  per  ton,  making  it  cost  the  Missouri  shipper  $20  i»er  tou  xy 
deliver  his  ore  to  the  New  York  market,  thus  permitting  the  Qerman  imports 
to  undersell  the  Missouri  producer  about  $11  per  ton.  In  addition  to  this  differ 
ence  in  favor  of  the  German  importer  he  gets  the  benefit  of  the  high  value  of  ooi 
money  as  against  the  low  value  of  the  German  mark.  It  should  also  be  ren)oiD< 
bered  that  our  prices  are  based  upon  the  short  ton  of  2,000  pounds  and  that  thi 
German  prices  are  quoted  upon  the  long-ton  basis  of  2,240  pounds.  So  it  Id 
evident  that  nothing  less  than  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound  will  afford  us  un} 
protection  on  the  crude  ore.  The  situation  six  months  ago  in  Missouri  will 
regard  to  ground  barytes  was  as  follows :  At  St.  Louis  the  price  was  $27.50  i^ 
short  ton,  f.  o.  b.,  with  freight  rate  added,  which  made  it  cost  $37.50  dellvene^ 
f.  o.  b.  New  York.  The  German  importer  now  offers  to  sell  the  same  ppodud 
for  $16  per  long  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  making  the  difference  of  $21.50  per  xon 
The  present  difference  in  exchange  and  the  difference  of  240  pounds  on  each  to^ 
entitles  us  to  at  least  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  ground  ore,  in  order  to  cover  tl 
difference  and  give  ua  any  protection  at  all. 

The  barium  chemical  Industry  In  this  country  is  also  dead  at  this  time,  tii 
the  German  importer  is  doing  a  thriving  business.  Last  week's  importatif 
of  barium  chemicals  amounted  to  332,500  pounds  at  New  York  alone,  accordiJ 
to  the  Paint,  Oil,  and  Drug  Reporter  of  July  11, 1921,  a  reputable. trade  joumi 
published  in  that  city.  How  much  was  imported  through  other  ports  of  entr] 
is  not  known.  According  to  the  same  journal  over  16,000,000  pounds  of  baring 
chemicals  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Germany  betw« 
January  1  and  July  1  of  this  year. 

We  feel  this  is  unfair  to  American  miners,  landowners,  and  dealers;  aa 
unless  something  is  done  to  protect  us  against  this  flood  of  imports  the  Oerina 
importer  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  market. 

As  a  last  word  on  the  subject  I  beg  to  say  that  while  the  Fordney  bill  (U^ 
not  provide  as  high  rates  of  duty,  either  on  the  crude  ore  or  on  the  bar.ui 
chemicals  as  we  want,  yet  I  hor»e  the  committee  will  consent  that  the  rati 
be  increased  in  accordance  with  my  suggestions  that  this  great  and  imponai 
in<lustry  may  receive  the  protection  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

I  must  not  close  without  acknowleilging  valuable  assistance  in  collecting  ifci 
data  from  Messrs.  A.  E.  Stocking  and  0.  P.  Delore,  of  Missouri,  and  many  ottH 
loyal  friends  of  the  industry.  I  am  under  special  obligations  to  Dr.  Maxlmilll 
Toch,  of  New  York,  president  of  the  American  Barj^tes  Miners  and  Manufd 
turers*  Asssociation,  for  technical  Information  relating  to  barium  cheiuics 
industry  and  trade  conditions. 

In  fact,  the  American  miners  and  manufacturers  are  unanimous  in  favoril 
a  protective  tariff  on  barytes  and  barium  products.  It  is  true  a  few  man 
facturers  in  this  country,  who  obtain  their  raw  materials  from  Germanr.  aj 
opposed  to  a  protective  tariff  on  crude  ore,  yet  they  are  as  enthusiastic  as  an 
body  else  for  a  protective  tariff  on  the  manufactured  article.  I  um  a  p^ 
tectionist  through  and  through  and  want  to  see  every  commodity  tliat  is  p* 
duced  in  this  country  protected  against  the  products  of  cheap  foreign  Xntn 
We  were  taught  a  harsh  lesson  in  this  country  during  the  late  war  on  a<x»a 
of  our  failure  to  have  developed  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  Stati 
Prior  to  that  time  we  had  obtained  our  tungsten  from  China ;  cobalt  fm 
Canada;  pyrites  from  Spain;  graphite  from  Mexico;  magnesite  from  Auf«trl 
chrome  from  Asia  and  South  America ;  manganese  from  Brazil  and  India  ;  al 
barytes  from  Germany.  These  were  all  useful  war  minerals,  and  whori  t 
crisis  came  barytes  was  the  only  ore  that  wc  lU'oduced  in  sufllci«>nt  qunnti 
to  meet  the  war  requirements.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Sixty-fifth  Conj:ni 
I)assod  a  law  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  for  use  In  devdopli 
these  essential  war  minerals  in  this  country,  because  they  could  not  be  obtnU* 
abroad.  My  plea  now  is  for  protection  for  the  Anierican  worklngman  an<l  < 
American  Industries. 
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•ATEMENT  OP  MAXIMILIAN  TOCH,  TBEASTJBEB  OF  THE  DXJBEX 

CHEMICAL  COBFORATIOK. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  paragraph  do  you  wish  to  be  heard? 
Mr.  TocH.  Paraffraph  11. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 
Mr.  TocH.  In  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  the  business  of  importing  barium  ? 
Mr.  TocH.  No,  sir.    In  the  firet  place,  I  represent  17  barium  manu- 
tcturers  in  the  United  States. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  the  business  yourself  ? 
Mr.  TocH.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  Durex  Chemical  Corporation,  one 
f  the  largest  barium  producers  and  chemical  manufacturers  in  the 
nited  States. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  evidence  along  the  same  line  as  that  given 
jr  Mr.  Rhodes? 

Mr.  TocH.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Khodes  touched  only  on  the  ore.  I  shall 
)uch  only  on  the  chemicals.  I  have  a  few  notes,  and  as  I  do  not  wish 
>  take  up  any  of  your  time  unnecessarily,  I  shall  refer  to  them. 
You  gentlemen  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  barium 
idustry  is  of  paramount  importance  in  peace  and  in  war,  and 
ftriuin  chemicals  are  only  produced  in  two  countries.  Germany  and 
le  United  States,  but  before  1914  Germany  controlled  the  world's 
utput,  and  three  times  it  destroyed  the  barium  industry  in  this 
ountry.  However,  when  the  war  came  on  barium  chemicals  had  to 
ehad. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  spent  months  working  out  a 
lethod  whereby  the  dye  industry  would  receive  adequate  protection, 
nd  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  every  phase  of  this,  whether  it  be  by 
mbargo  or  by  tariflF.  But  thej  forgot  that  aniline  dyes  can  not  be 
sed  alone,  for  if  you  dissolve  a' dye  m  water  and  immerse  a  piece  of 
loth  in  it,  it  washes  out  completely  when  it  is  wet  again. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  chemicals  must  be  added  to  fasten  the  dye 
ato  the  fiber  and  make  it  waterproof,  and  one  of  these  chemicals, 
rhich  are  called  mordants,  is  barium  chloride.  Within  the  last  six 
lonths  millions  of  pounds  of  barium  chloride  have  been  imported 
rom  Germany  at  far  below  the  cost  of  American  manufacture.  The 
ye  industry  is  like  the  blade  of  a  knife — utterly  useless  without  the 
andle.  Barium  chloride  and  sodium  sulphide  are  the  handles  of  the 
nife. 

The  Tariff  Commission  figured  that  barium  chloride  costs  $106  per 
on  to  manufacture  in  the  United  States.  In  January  of  this  year, 
fhen  I  asked  for  a  duty  of  24  cents  a  pound,  it  was  selling  at  $70 
l^r  ton,  duty  paid.  To-day  (xermany  is  offering  to  land  it  here  at 
*i  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  small  lots  of  chloride  of  barium  are 
►ffered  for  delivery  by  importers  at  $53  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  ex- 
^arehouse,  New  York  City. 

^en  I  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Janu- 
^n;  the  mark  was  $0.0160 ;  to-day  it  is  less  than  $0.0120.  So  you  can 
^y  see  that  the  protection  of  1 J  cents  per  pound,  as  allowed  by  the 
"  avs  and  Means  Committee,  is  totally  inadequate  to-day. 

Barium  carbonate  is  of  vital  importance  in  peace  and  in  war  and 
J?st8  $62  a  ton  to  make  in  the  United  States,  but  is  now  delivered  in 
New  York  free  and  duty  paid  from  Germany  at  less  than  $45  per 
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ton.  Optical  glass  can  not  be  made  without  barium  carbonate;  aui 
during  the  war  American  chemists  made  better  optical  glass  witl 
American  barium  chemicals  than  the  Germans  ever  made.  But  th« 
industry  is  dead  in  America^  for  Germany  has  it  all. 

Hundreds  of  tons  of  barium  carbonate  were  shipped  to  Europ 
during  the  war  for  use  as  a  rat  poison  in  the  trenches.  In  fact,  it  h 
a  large  sale  in  the  United  States ;  but  as  no  barium  factory  is  in  opes 
ation— or  has  been  in  operation,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  sine 
the  1st  of  January,  1921 — the  foreign  carbonate  of  barium  has  su( 
planted  the  American  barium  entirely. 

Barium  sulphate,  precipitated,  which  is  also  known  under  the  nan 
of  blanc  fixe,  is  used  by  the  United  States  Government  as  a  paint  mi 
terial,  for  bridges  and  for  battleship  gray,  for  photograpnic  pap 
and  for  rubber  tires.  The  duty  is  totally  inadequate,  on  account  a 
low  labor  costs,  low  ocean  freight,  and  the  low  price  of  the  mar 
against  which  we  have  the  excessive  inland  freight,  high  labor,  ax 
inadequate  protection. 

I  do  not  want  to  present  any  cumulative  evidence  to  you,  but  tl 
same  argument  applies  to  barium  ore,  barium  hydrate,  barium  511 
phide,  barium  peroxide,  barium  chlorate,  barium  nitrate — in  fact,  a 
of  the  barium  salts. 

During  the  war  our  commanders  cabled  over  for  5,000,000  poun| 
of  nitrate  of  barium  and  4,000,000  pounds  of  chlorate  of  barium,  al 
had  the  war  continued  this  material  would  have  been  made  in  a  nj 
sonably  short  time.  Where  would  we  and  our  allies  have  been  f 
star  shells,  explosives,  and  incendiary  bombs  had  it  not  been  for  tl 
barium  industry  here  ? 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  fritter 
away  months  of  valuable  time  on  tariff  matters  without  giving  eyi 
more  than  a  passing  consideration  *to  the  new  and  vital  chemk 
industries  and  without  taking  into  consideration  their  composition 
their  importance  in  peace  and  in  war. 

The  old  tariff  schedules  contained  many  errors,  in  verbiage  and 
definition,  and  most  of  these  were  copied  by  the  Ways  and  Mea 
Committee,  to  the  ^reat  deteriment  of  the  important  and  increaslj 
barium  industry,  which  is  now  completely  shut  down,  and  the  lard 
of  all  the  barium  manufactories  is  in  the  hands  of  its  creditors.  H| 
much  longer  we  can  subsist  with  German  competition  I  can  not  s 
but  it  certainly  is  not  very  much  longer^  for  the  crepe  is  hanging 
the  front  door  of  every  barium  factory  m  the  United  States. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  called  for  a  duty  on  barytes  ear 
a  material  which  does  not  now  exist  or  ever  has  existed*  The  H01 
corrected  this  error,  which  has  been  been  in  all  the  previous  tari 
when  Congressman  Rhodes  called  public  attention  to  it.  Bart 
ore,  according  to  Mr.  Fordney's  bill,  is  to  be  assessed  at  $4  per  t 
yet  witherite,  which  is  a  barium  ore,  is  to  come  in  free. 

Last  January,  when  I  asked  for  specific  duties  on  all  bari] 
chemicals,  the  German  price  was  about  twice  as  high  is  it  is  nl 
and  the  German  mark  was  0.0160  as  compared  to  0.0120  to-d' 
There  is  no  other  country  outside  of  ours  in  the  world  that  nrodu 
barium,  excepting  Germany,  and  they  can  do  to  us  again  wnat  tl 
did  to  us  three  times  before — ^land  chemicals  at  so  far  below  < 
cost  as  to  wipe  us  out  completely. 
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You  may  not  know  that  Germany  is  systematically  trying  to  de- 
less  the  value  of  the  mark  as  low  as  possible — ^first,  because  it  pre- 
ents  German  imports;  and  second,  because  it  cheapens  the  price 
)  foreigners  and  induces  them  to  buy. 

Furthermore,  you  may  not  know  that  if  you  pay  an  invoice  in 
lermany  for  goods  shipped  over  here,  you  pay  m  American  gold. 
!lie  exporter  or  the  manufacturer  does  not  get  that  money,  but  the 
rerman  Government  gets  it  all,  which  it  saves  to  pay  its  reparations 
nd  indemnities.  But,  against  that  gold,  it  issues  paper  marks  to 
be  merchant  who  exported  the  goods,  and  thus  pyramids  its  money 
nd  depresses  the  value  of  the  mark. 

As  regards  American  valuation,  if  we  are  going  to  have  it — and  I 
lelieTe  it  will  work  out — let  us  have  it  entirely,  or  not  at  all.  You 
an  only  have  American  valuation  on  an  ad  valorem  duty,  for  it  does 
tot  work  out  at  all  on  specific  duty.  Take  the  case  of  carbonate  of 
ftrium,  on  which  the  specific  duty  is  to  be  $20  per  ton.  It  does  not 
sake  any  difference  whether  the  German  exporter  invoices  it  at  a 
urk  a  pound  or  a  thousand  marks  a  pound — the  duty  remains  $20 
lerton. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  chemical  known  as  sodium 
alpliide,  l^ecause  it  is  a  mordant  used  with  many  aniline  colors  and 
5  a  direct  product  of  barium  manufacture.  The  Fordney  bill  pro- 
i<les  $7.50  duty  for  crystal  sodium  sulphide  and  $15  a  ton  for 
Mium  sulphide  solid,  the  solid  being  twice  as  strong  as  the  crystals. 

Now,  this  duty  is  totally  inadequate,  and  I  urge  you  as  strongly  as 

'^n  for  the  original  duties  which  I  asked  for  in  January,  which 
tie  (per  pound)  as  follows : 

Cents. 

*^nin  sulphide 2 

feriam  carbonate 2 

Mnum  chloride 2i 

J»  rium  sulphate  (artiflclal) 2 

Unum  sulphide  _•_ li 

Other  barium  compounds,  such  as  barium  sulfocyanide,  barium 
7*Dide,  barium  chlorate,  barium  chromate,  etc.,  25  per  cent  ad  va- 
^"•m,  the  value  to  be  in  every  case  25  per  cent  of  the  American 
^*Jue:  or,  in  case  of  American  valuation,  there  should  be  a  flat  duty 
"iJill  barium  chemicals  and  barium  products  of  50  per  cent. 

CAFFEIHE,  CHLORAL  HTDBATE,  CAHPHOK. 

[Paragraphs  14,  24,  25,  26,  and  48.] 

ffATEXSHT   OF    JOHN    F.    QTTEBNY,  BEPBESENTING    THE    MON- 
BAJ7TO  GHBiaCAL  WORKS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

^nator  McCumber.  Will  you  give  your  name,  residence,  business, 
Hbi  whom  you  represent,  Mr.  Queenv. 

Mr  Qteent.  John  F.  Queeny,  cnairman  board  of  directors  of 
^  Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

^nator  McCubiber.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Queeny. 

Mr.  QcEEXY.  We  are  large  manufacturers  of  quite  a  number  of 
•wicinal  chemicals  that  are  scheduled  in  paragraph  26.  We  are 
^>  manufacturers  of  caffeine,  scheduled  in  paragraph  14,  and  chloral 
v^rate  and  glycerophosphates  scheduled  in  paragraph   24.     We 

81327— 22— 6CH 1 8 


Cents. 

Barium  nitrate 5 

Barium  hydrate 2^ 

Barium  peroxide 8 

Witherite 1 
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also  manufacture  Uie  heavy  chemicals,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  mtn 
acid,  muriatic  acid,  chlorine,  etc.  We  have  a  partiaUy  en^rt^ 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  camphor.  We  are,  theref'Ti 
verv  vitally  interested  in  the  rates  in  the  present  hill  before  you 

We  have  been  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  medicinals  he' 
the  war.  and  we  know  what  German  competition  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  the  paragraphs  in  which  you  are  int. 
ested? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Para^aphs  14,  24,  25,  26,  and  48. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  make  that  you  are  interested  in  * 

Mr.  QuEEXT.  I  have  a  list  here  on  a  card,  copies  of  which  I  will  pt* 
around  to  the  members  of  the  committee. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Acetanilid;  acetphenetidin,  U.  S.  P.  rphenacetin);  acetyl,  salicylic  acid  (aspani 
caffeine,  pure  alkaloid.  U.  8.  P.;  chloral  hydrate,  crystals.  U.  S.  P.;  coumarin.  pr 
^yceropbosphat'e  of  calcium,  pure;  glycerophosphate  of  sodium,  pure  crystals:  r*} 
erophosphate  of  sodium,  solution;  glycerophosphate  of  potassium,  73  per  0.9 
glycerophosphate  of  iron:  ^ycerophosphate  of  maignesium;  glycerophosphate  of  ru 
ganese;  phenol,  cnrstals,  L.  S.  P.;  phenolphthalein.  pure;  saccharin,  U.  S.  P..  iii* 
uhle;  saccharin,  soluble,  granular,  or  fine  crystals,  and  powder;  salicylic  acid:  s.^*; 
sodium  salicylate.  U.  S.  P.;  vanillin,  pure.  tJ.  S.  P.;  chloramine-T;  c(ichl<Miimi2i-r ' 
chlorcosane;  orthonitrochlorbenzol;  paiantrophenol;  paranitrochlorbenzol;  anthnu] 
acid;  paratoluolsulfonchloride:  paratoluolsulf amide;  paratoluol  sodium  sulfon.': 
orthocnlor  paratoluol  sodium  sulfonate:  phthalic  anhydride;  sulphuric  acid:  oi-.: 
muriatic  acid;  nitric  acid;  mixed  acid:  nitre  cake;  salt  cake;  battery  acid:  1^ 
chloride. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  We  are  not  a  war  concern.  We  have  been  in  bn? 
ness  over  20  years  and  have  built  up  quite  a  big  business. 

Caffeine,  mentioned  in  paragraph  14,  is  manufactured  from  imp-: 
tea,  tea  waste,  siftings,  etc.  The  provision  in  that  paragraph  < 
tains  a  rate  of  1  cent  per  poimd.  One  cent  per  pound  on  tea 
equivalent  to  about  45  cents  per  pound  for  the  caneine  in  the  t^j 
The  average  caffeine  contained  in  tea  is  about  2J  per  cent,  takinjr : 
different  grades  of  tea.  Japan  is  about  1.9  per  cent.  Ceylon 
about  2.  2  per  cent,  and  India  is  a  little  bit  higher.  But  the  avtr-: 
yield  of  caffeine  is  2^  per  cent.  So  the  present  duty  on  the  tea  wa^!1 
etc.,  is  equivalent  to  45  cents  a  pound  for  the  caffeine  in  the  tea. 

Since  1914  the  freight  rates  on  tea  have  increased  from  65  cent 
hundred  to  $1.89^  per  hundred,  or  an  increase  of  $1.24  per  hundr« 
pounds  in  freight  rates  alone,  which  advanced  freight  rates  me^i 
an  increase  of  55  cents  per  pound  in  the  cost  of  the  caffeine  in  the  i«^ 
itself.  So  with  the  duty  and  the  freight  on  the  tea  we  have  alh-: 
$1.30  per  pound  expenses  for  caffeine  m  the  tea  before  we  touch  i* 

What  we  are  asking  for  now  is  that  you  transfer  the  raw  materia] 
impure  tea,  tea  waste,  tea  sifting—  to  the  free  list,  and  let  the  r»i 
of  $1.50  per  pound  for  caffeine  as  it  is  now  in  the  bill  stay  there. 

At  the  time  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  was  being  considered 
appeared  before  the  committee,  when  they  made  the  rate  $1  a  pour 
on  caffeine  and  put  1  cent  a  pound  on  tea  sif  tings  which  are  used  f 
manufacture,  i  appealed  to  the  committee  at  that  time  and  sta; 
that  such  action  would  result  in  Japanese  manufacture  of  caffe:ni 
because  the  Japanese  have  the  tea  at  home,  they  have  all  the  essk*; 
tials  for  the  manufacture  of  the  product;  and  I  predicted  that  it  wouj 
start  Japanese  manufacture.  That  is  what  actually  has  occurrvi 
The  Japanese  have  engaged  in  the  caffeine  manufacture  to  a  vt*r 
large  extent.    We  are  confronted  with  that  competition. 
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Senator  Watson.  Do  you  get  caffeine  from  this  tea  waste  and  tea 

ings? 

tfr.  Queen Y.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  waste  in  the  collection  of  the^ea 

^(i  for  human  consumption. 

^nator  Watson.  Is  tnat  where  the  Japanese  get  it? 

Mr.  Queen Y.  Yes;  but  they  have  it  on  the  ground. 

Senator  Watson.  But  that  is  what  they  get  it  from  ? 

Mr.  OuEENY.  Exactly.     They  use  their  own  tea.     That  is  the  raw 

iterial,  and  they  have  no  freight  or  duty  to  pay  on  it. 

Senator  Watson    You  say  they  are  importing  more  and  more  of 

at  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  They  have  not  sent  any  into  the  country  for  the  last 

:  or  e^ht  months;  they  have  had  their  own  troubles  over  there  in  a 

ancialway;  but  prior  to  that  they  were  shipping  in  here,  and  we 

? meetingwith  that  competition. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  not  what  actually  happened,  but  what  you 

t  afraid  will  happen. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  1  was  only  touching  on  Japan.     But  I  want  also  to 

Qch  on  Holland,  because  of  her  interest  in  Java  teas.     She  is  in 

Rftically  the  same  position  as  Japan,  only  she  must  pay  freight 

)ra  Java  into  Holland,  which  is  a  small  matter  as  compared  to  the 

jighis  we  have  to  pay.  . 

Senator  Watsox.  Tney  are  shipping  caffeine  to  this  country  ? 

ilr.  QcEENY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  it  in  perceptible  quantities  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  It  is  commencing  to  be  very  perceptible.     They  have 

tfpped  in  here  in  the  last  few  months — well,  1,200  pounds  came  in 

ro  weeks  ago,  and  the  records  show  3,477  pounds  dunng  the  previous 

V  months. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  use  caffeine  for  ? 

Mr.  QcEENY.  It  is  used  very  largely  in  soft  drinks.     It  is  also  used 

•  laedicinal  purposes  very  largely,  but  in  larger  quantities  for  soft 

inks.   CaflFeme  is  the  active  pnnciple  or  stimulating  property  of 

*•   It  is  also  in  coffee  to  a  lesser  extent.     It  is  in  cocoa.     It  is  in 

>la  nuts.    It  is  in  the  various  food  products  that  humans  consume, 

tl  have  been  eating  and  drinking  for  the  caffeine  in  them. 

^eIlator  Sutherland.  You  say  that  there  is  less  caffeine  in  coffee 

AQ  m  tea } 

Mf-  OcEENY.  There  is  more  caffeine  in  tea  than  in  coffee.     There 

w^  inan  1 J  per  cent  in  coffee  as  against  2i  per  cent  in  tea. 

N^nator  Sotherland.  That  is  not  the  common  impression,  is  it  ? 

^  QcEKKY.  Tlie  common  impression  is  that  the  caffeine  in  the 

«^  is  what  keeps  you  awake  at  night.    However,   the  other 

tto^nts  do  that. 

^•nator  MoCuhber.  What  elements  are  those  ? 

"^•QuEEKY.  You  are  getting  into  chemistry  now.  Senator,  on 

nifb  subject  I  am  rather  weak,  but  there  are  those  other  elements 

W  which  have  been  proven.    The  Boston  Institute  of  Technolo^ 

LliiTeout  in  a  comparatively  short  time  a  full  report  on  its  investi- 

^^ns  into  coffee. 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  object,  then,  to  the  first  part  of  this, 

•^pounds  of  caffeine,  25  per  cent  on  ad  valorem,"  but  you  want 

te  rtmainder  of  it  stricken  out  ? 
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Mr.  QuEENY.  Yes.  I  would  suegest  that  the  salts  or  compomids 
caffeine  carry  the  same  rates  of  duty  as  caffeine  itself,  because  'J 
salts  contain  about  75  per  cent  of  the  pure  article,  and  if  you  haT-> 
lower  rate  on  the  salts  or  compounds  of  caffeine,  they  can  impor* 
and  recover  the  pure  caffeine  at  a  profit. 

Senator  Watson.  You  say,  ''Compounds  of  caffeine,  25  per  ti 
ad  valorem."     Do  you  object  to  that? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  would  suggest  that  that  carry  the  same  rate  afr  ': 
pure  caffeine. 

Senator  Watson.  SI. 50  per  pound? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  $1.50  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  the  importations  of  caffeine  are  falli 
off  until  they  are  very  small  indeed,  and  the  importations  of  impj 
waste  tea  have  jumped  up  about  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  can  explain  that  very  readily.  During  the  war  \ 
bought  tea  wherever  we  could  buy  it  because  we  felt  that  it  was  or 
a  Question  of  time  before  an  embargo  would  be  placed  on  this  hiai 
rial.  They  wanted  to  use  the  ship^  for  other  purposes  than  ' 
carrying  this  impure  tea  waste.  That  actually  did  happen; 
embargo  was  placed  against  it.  I  think  we  have  sometning  li. 
9,000,000  pounds  in  our  warehouse  in  St.  Louis  now. 

Senator  Watson.  Of  what? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Of  this  impure  tea.  We  have  about  9,000.-^ 
pounds  on  hand  right  now  in  St.  Louis. 

Senator  Watson.  This  provision  is  the  same  as  in  the  existing  l&j 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Yes;  except  the  rate  in  the  present  law  is  SI  jJ 
pound  on  caffeine  instead  of  $1.50  per  pound,  and  it  was  in  the  Vna 
wood  bill  where  they  put  the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  tea  waste,  t-l 
The  predictions  that  I  made  at  that  time  have  come  true;  we  aiv  i 
ajgainst  the  Japanese  manufacturer  and  the  Dutch  manufactui 
right  now. 

Senator  MgCumber.  What  is  the  next  matter  you  wish  to  bi. 
changed  ? 

Mr.  QuEEXY.  I  hope  I  have  made  our  position  clear  for  caffeint 
this  matter,  because  it  is  a  very  vital  thmg,  the  raw  material  sh«rfi 
be  free.     Edible  tea  is  now  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  we  understand  you.  The  reason 
suggest  going  on  to  the  next  item  is  in  order  that  you  may  coinpi«{ 
your  statement  within  the  specified  period. 

Mr.  Queen Y.  The  next  item  is  chloral  hydrate,  in  paragraph  J 
That  is  also  a  medicinal  chemical  and  is  used  as  a  sedative  for  nervti: 
ness.  It  was  required  in  very  large  quantities  by  the  Army  and  N» 
during  the  war.  We  started  its  manufacture  about  15  years  ago  un«J 
the  Payne  Act  under  a  protective  rate  of  55  cents  per  pound.  J 
that  was  consumed  in  the  United  States  up  to  that  time  came  fr>i 
Germany.  There  were  only  two  manufacturers  in  the  world,  a] 
they  were  both  in  Germany  and  sold  chloral  hydrate  in  America 
90  cents  a  pound.  We  started  its  manufacture  and  ccmtinued  ' 
manufacture  up  to  the  time  the  bill  for  revision  came  up,  the  Und^ 
wood  bill,  and  under  this  bill  they  reduced  the  rate  to  25  per  cent,  i 
same  rate  now  proposed.  I  pleaded  against  that  rate  and  told  th^ 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  continue  the  manufacture  under  that  ral 

Senator  McCumber.  What  do  you  wish  ? 
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Mr.  QuEENY.  I  am  asking  for  25  per  cent  and  35  cents  per  pound. 

IT  only  competitors  to-day  are  the  Germans,  and  when  the  Under- 

wd  bill  went  into  eflfect  tney  shipped  their  chloral  in  here  and  sold 

at  20  cents  per  pound,  duty  paid.     We  dismantled  our  plant,  and 

0  or  three  montns  after  that  they  doubled  the  price  and  continued 

advance  the  price  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  which  shut  them  out. 

e  then  installed  a  new  plant  and  recommenced  the  manufacture. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  price  of  chloral  hydrate  now  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Seventy-five  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  35  cents  per  poimd  duty? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Yes,  sir;  and  25  per  cent  aa  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  QuEENT.  I  understand  the  American  valuation  is  being  urged 

r  rates,  but  I  can  not  see  great  value  in  this  particular  product  for 

le  -Vmerican  valuation  system. 

Si'nator  Smoot.  You  can  not  ? 

Mr.  QrsBNT.  No,  sir.     It  is  all  right  as  a  go-off,  but  as  a  permanent 

"op^sition  it  will  not  work. 

S<*nator  Smoot.  Well,  it  will  work  in  this  case,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  QcEENY.  For  the  first  importation  or  two. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  will  you  change  it  ? 

Mr.  QtJEEmr.  Let  me  explain.     We  will  say  that  they  shipped  it 

t^  at  20  cents,  and  we  wiil  say  the  American  price  is  75  cents,  and 

IP  rate  is  25  per  cent.     Now,  25  per  cent  on  75  cents  is,  in  the  rough. 

)  r^nts  per  pound.     Add  to  that  the  original  cost  of  20  cents  ana 

wi  hare  40  cents  per  pound.     If  we  want  to  sell  any,  we  have  to 

^i  the  price  at  which  they  can  sell.    Suppose  they  sell  at  50  cents 

tf  pound.    We  have  to  either  close  up  shop  or  meet  the  50  cents  per 

wnd  rate. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  better  oflF. 

Mr.  QcBEXY.  We  are  for  the  first  importation. 

St-nator  McLean.  You  are  better  off  with  the  American  valuation 

^n  you  would  be  with  the  foreign  valuation. 

Mr.  QfEEKY.  Yes;  for  as  long  as  it  lasts,  but  it  will  not  last,  as  I  was 

tog  to  explain. 

'^nator  McLean.  Go  ahead  and  explain. 

Mr.  Qi-EENY.  We  get  down,  we  will  say,  to  a  sales  price  of  50  cents. 

^Aose  if  they  can  bring  it  in  here  and  land  it  at  40  cents,  they  will 

« It  at  50  cents,  which  gives  them  a  good  profit.     We  have  to  either 

<|f  ^  that  50-cent  price  or  shut  up  shop. 

^Hiator  McLean.  Still  you  are  better  off  than  you  would  be  under 

^  ioreign  valuation  system. 

Mr.  QrEENY.  TTie  next  importation  comes  in  and  you  pay  duty  on 

«  American  valuation  of  50  cents,  if  we  live  that  long,  and  instead  of 

i  P*r  cent  on  75  cents  you  hjave  25  per  cent  on  50  cents.     If  that 

K'i'd  keep  on  going,  the  first  thing  we  know  we  would  not  have  any 

^'^t.  so  far  as  the  American  valuation  plan  is  concerned. 

•[^Hitor  McLean.  But  you  are  better  off  under  your  American 

MJiJion  than  you  Would  be  under  the  foreign  valuation. 

V  Qt*EEKY.  We  are  for  a  time. 

^»ator  Smoot.  You  are  at  any  time. 


j|J*'^at<)r  McLean.  Yes;  you  are  at  any  time. 
' •'  QiEEXT.  I  have  worked  on  this  subject : 


for  quite  a  while. 
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Senator  McCumbeb.  If  you  wish  to  cover  your  sul^ject  you  ki 
better  not  discuss  the  American  valuation  just  now,  because  if  ji 
want  to  complete  your  remarks  on  these  other  points  you  hare  d 
much  time  remaimng. 

Mr.  QuEBNT.  Yes,  sir.  I  wanted  to  state  that  because  I  thini 
am  ri^ht  on  the  matter,  and  I  have  studied  it  a  good  deal  since  u 
tariff  oil!  has  come  up. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  are  the  points  that  you  Want  to  cord 

Mr.  puEBNY.  I  am  asking  for  a  specific  dutjr  of  35  cents  i>er  pool 
in  addition  to  the  25  per  cent  rate  that  is  now  in  the  tariff  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  Liet  me  ask  this  witness  some  questions.  Yt 
say  that  the  American  valuation  will  not  help  you,  except  temporanl; 

Mr.  QuEENT.  That  is  the  wav  I  figure  it  out. 

Senator  Simmons.  After  a  snort  time  what  do  you  suppose  4 
Crerman  valuation  would  be  ? 

Mr.  QnEENY.  I  do  not  know  what  the  German  valuation  will  S 

Senator  Simmons.  The  price  now,  we  will  say,  is  20  cents  per  poa& 

Mr.  Queeny.  In  Germany  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes.  Your  theory  is  that  that  price  wiU  \ 
advanced. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  No. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  it  always  remains  at  that  price,  why  v: 
not  the  American  valuation  help  jrou  ? 

Mr.  Queen  Y.  Because  by  continued  importations  of  the  arti^ 
and  by  underselling  us  they  will  create  an  American  valuation  tu 
is  not  the  same  as  it  is  to-day. 

Senator  wStmmons.  They  destroy  you  and  then  create  an  Ameria 
valuation. 

Mr.  Queeny.  Then  they  make  your  American  values,  so  far  1 
this  article  is  concerned,  at  a  25  per  cent  rate.  i 

Senator  Simmons.  As  long  as  you  are  in  existence  and  operad 
thev  would  not  have  control  of  the  American  valuation,  would  ti»j 

Senator  McLean.  In  other  words,  you  want  a  specific  dutj  I 

Mr.  Queeny.  I  think  we  should  have  a  specific  auty  in  this  cma 
yes,  sir.  , 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  us  take  a  specific  duty.  Assume  that  t| 
German  product  sells  for  20  cents  per  poimd  and  you  add  35  ces 
to  that. 

Mr.  Oueeny.  That  would  mean  55  cents.    Then  take  the  Anu 
ican  valuation  of  75  cents  at  25  per  cent  is  18  cents.    Add  that 
65  cents  and  you  have  73  cents  on  the  original  20  cents  cost 
against  our  present  price  of  75  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  want  to  keep  your  price  at  75  cents ! 

Mr.  Queeny.  We  want  to  keep  our  price  at  75  cents  becaus*^ 
does  not  pay  to  manufacture  at  any  less  price,  under  present  co 
ditions. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  you  want  the  American  people  to  pay  y 
55  cents  a  pound  more  for  this  article  than  they  can  Duy  it  for  abn^l^ 

Mr.  Oueeny.  The  American  people  had  a  pretty  severe  lesson  i 
chloral  nydrate 

Senator  Simmons.  Nevertheless,  that  would  be  the  effect  of  it;l 
we  give  you  this  duty  you  will  oe  able  to  maintain  your  75-ci 
price,  meaning  the  20'Cent  German  price.  Now,  let  me  ask  jou  4 
question :  How  much  of  this  stuff  is  unported  f 
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Mr.  QuEENT.  I  was  just  going  to  touch  on  that.  The  consump- 
on  is  comparatively  small.  'Hiat  is  why  the  price  is  high.  Tne 
)nsumption  in  this  country  is  less  than  100,000  pounds  a  year,  but 

b  a  very  important  medicinal  chemical. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  of  that  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  There  has  not  been  any  imported  since  the  war. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  was  imported  before  the  war? 

Mr.  QuEENT.  All  of  it  from  the  time  flie  Underwood  bill  went  into 
ffect. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  making  enough  now  to  supply  the 
jnerican  demands  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  are  selling  it  for  75  cents  a  pound,  and 
'ant  to  continue  that? 

Mr.  Queen Y.  Until  we  can  manufacture  at  a  lower  price. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  there  any  competition  in  this  country? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Yes.  Merck  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  taken  up  the 
lanufacture  of  it  by  hitching  up  with  a  plant  in  Midland,  Mich, 
hey  were  the  German  manufacturers*  representatives  before  the 
nr,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  put  out  of  business  they  got  their 
taterial  from  the  German  people. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  there  only  two  concerns  in  this  country  ? 

!ilr.  QcEENY.  That  is  all.  It  is  a  very  small  product,  but  it  is  a 
Biy  essential  product  which  is  much  needed. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  this  industry? 

ilr.  QuEENY.  I  should  say  about  25  or  30  people  in  the  depart- 
ment making  this  article,  m  addition  to  the  caemists,  etc.  The 
'anff  Information  Surveys  confirm  all  that  I  have  said  about  this 
rticle. 

I  want  to  refer  now  to  paragraph  48.  That  paragraph  provides 
[»"  camphor,  crude,  natural,  1  cent  per  pound;  camphor,  refined, 
f  synthetic,  6  cents  per  pound." 

^en  the  bill  was  first  reported  to  the  House  it  read,  "camphor, 
taioral  and  synthetic,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

^nator  Simmons.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  leave  the  subject  of 
bloral  hydrate  I  want  to  get  the  statement  of  the  importation  in  the 
>cord.    I  think  it  is  very  important  to  have  that  m  the  record. 

N'nator  Watson.  What  is  it  you  want,  Senator  Simmons? 

^nator  Simmons.  I  want  to  put  in  the  imports  for  1914  and  19 Is 

Senator  Watson.  Of  what? 

Senator  Simmons.  Of  chloral  hydrate. 

^(r.  QuEENY.  Let  me  suggest,  Senator  Simmons,  that  you  put  in 
l»>  the  imnorts  for  the  year  1913. 
Senator  Simmons.  The  imports  for  1913  are  not  in  the  record. 

M^-  QuEENY.  But  the  Treasury  Department  has  the  figures. 

>eDator  Simmons.  In  1914  the  importations  were  644  pounds;  in 

H^  the  importations  were  1,032  pounds. 

Jlr.  QuEENY.  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  suggest  that  you  put 

I  aU)  the  importations  for  1913. 

N'uator  Simmons.  You  can  not  put  them  in;  that  information  is 

't  in  this  book. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  not  get  those  figures  because  they  were 

|t  m  with  ibe  chemicals  not  otherwise  specified. 
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You  can  not  get  the  amount  before  1914. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  We  are  now  again  facing  the  condition  created  by  tb 
Underwood  bill.  Germany  is  m  as  good  if  not  better  position.  N> 
cause  of  depreciated  currency;  to  smp  the  product  into  the  UiuU* 
States  than  Defore.  We  therefore  request  that  the  rate  in  H.  R.  74.^i 
be  amended  to  read  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  35  cents  per  pound 

Glycerophosphoric  acid  and  salts,  and  compounds  of  glywr« 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  same  paragraph  (24)  are  very  importan 
medicinal  preparations.  The  rate  of  25  per  cent  is  not  sufficieu 
because  of  present  rates  of  exchange,  and  we  request  that  the  rat^*  b 
amended  also  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  35  cents  per  pouQC 
Glycerin  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  raw  materials,  are  dutiable  hq 
large  quantities  of  alcohol  are  used  in  their  manufacture.  Tl 
price  of  glycerophosphates  are  from  $1.70  per  pound  to  $3.50  [h 
pound  according  to  tne  salt  or  compound  wanted. 

Our  investment  in  machinery  alone  for  the  manufacture  of  glycer^ 

Ehosphates  is  about  $90,000,  independent  of  the  power  plant  and  tl: 
uilaings  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the«e  preparations. 
I  want  to  refer  now  to  paragraph  48.     That  paragraph  provid 
for  '^ camphor,  crude  natural,  1  cent  per  pound;  camphor,  refined  • 
synthetic,  6  cents  per  pound.'' 

When  the  bill  was  nrst  reported  to  the  House  it  read,  '*  camphtj 
natural  and  synthetic,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  Queen Y.  We  commenced  the  building  of  a  plant  for  the  mani 
facture  of  camphor  last  year.     After  we  had  about  $425,000  in  t! 

Elant  we  were  compelled  to  discontinue  operations  and  constructii 
ecause  of  financial  conditions  and  business  depression.     We  want 
go  ahead  with  the  installation  of  that  plant.     There  is  approximate 
an  average  of  4,750,000  poimds  a  year  imported  into  this  country  ov 
the  period  of  the  last  1 1  years. 

Camphor  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly  in  Japan,  when? 
is  produced,  and  that  monopoly  is  fostered  by  the  Japanese  Cover 
ment. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  interested  in  this  subject.  The  cellule 
industry  is  the  principal  user  of  synthetic  camphor,  is  it  not  I 

Mr.  QuEENY.  It  uses  about  80  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  to-day  not  one  dollar's  worth  of  synthe 
camphor  made  in  America,  is  there? 

Mr.  QtJEENY.  Not  to-day.  ! 

Senator  Walsh.  You  want  this  duty  put  upon  synthetic  camph 
so  that  you  can  make  it  in  the  future.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Let  me  put  it  this  way 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  want  now  to  get  a  tariff  so  you  c 
develop  this  industry?  lou  want  to  waive  the  discussion  now: 
this  suDJect 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  am  trying  to  present  my  ai^ument  here  as  to  w 
we  should  have  these  rates. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  press  it  at  I 
time.  j 

Mr.  Queen Y.  No,  sir;  1  do  want  to  press  it  very  strongly.  Sj 
thetic  camphor  is  made  from  turpentine,  which  is  a  domestic  produ 
The  turpentine  producers  are  very  anxious  for  new  and  increased  ul 
of  turpentine.     We  are  exporting  tremendous  ({uuntities  now  tiyi 
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>  find  a  foreign  market,  but  if  we  can  develop  a  big  industry  in  this 
rantry  for  its  use  it  will  be  a  whole  lot  better  for  America. 
The  Japanese  had  the  price  within  the  last  two  years  up  as  high  as 
}.50  a  pound  and  $2.50  a  pound,  with  an  inside  price  to  the  celluloid 
lanufacturers.  The  celluloid  people  use  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
roduct,  and  they  always  haa  an  inside  price,  which  is  perfectly 
roper  and  just. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  sell  it  fori 

Mr.  QcEENY.  It  is  selling  to-day  at  65  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Watson.  If  it  were  selling  at  $3  per  pound  it  would  amount 
:>  SI  more  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  It  would  amount  to  75  cents  per  poimd,  but  it  will 
ever  be  that  much.  I  am  going  to  make  the  statement  now  that 
nless  turpentine  soars  to  the  sky  we  will  never  have  a  price  beyond 
0  cents,  the  price  at  which  the  Japanese  are  now  selling  it  here. 

Senator  McLean.  You  can  make  it  for  that  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  We  can  make  it  for  less  than  that. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  the  Japanese  charge? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  They  have  charged  $3.50,  but  their  price  is  lower 
o-day.  I  was  going  to  say  that  that  is  because  of  business  depres- 
ion  over  there.  ITiey  are  anxious  to  realize  money,  but  it  may  be 
Jso  due  to  their  fear  of  the  development  of  the  inanufacture  of  syn- 
hetic  camphor.  Syiithetic  camphor,  in  my  opinion;  is  second  only 
X)  that  of  synthetic  indigo,  and  1  think  you  all  know  how  important 
jynthetic  indigo  is  in  this  country.  I  believe  that  synthetic  camphor 
las  the  same  place  in  the  industry  of  this  coimtry  that  synthetic 
indigo  has  and  will  find  its  wajr  there. 

I  can  not  see  how  the  celluloid  interests  that  consume  80  per  cent 
[)f  the  product,  or  the  refiners  of  crude  camphor,  which  import  the 
remaining  20  per  cent,  and  have  a  protection  of  6  cents  per  pound 
can  object  to  the  following  proviso. 

The  wording  may  not  be  just  right,  but  it  eives  my  thought.  I  am 
suggesting  an  amendment  to  paragraph  48  oy  the  substitution  of  a 
Kraicolon  for  the  period  in  line  3,  page  17,  and  the  addition  of  the 
following: 

That  on  and  after  the  date  it  ia  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  syn- 
iietic  camphor  10  manufiictared  in  the  United  States  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  two 
nillion  pounds  per  annum ,  that  thereafter  there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid 
m  camplu)r^  crude,  natiual,  and  camphor,  refined,  and  synthetic,  when  imported 
Bto  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  country,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  am  asking  that  that  proviso  be  inserted  in  the  tariff  bill.  I  can 
well  understand  the  position  that  some  people  will  take.  If  we  need 
pToiection,  why  should  we  go  ahead  now  and  complete  the  plant;  but 
jn  reply  to  the  Senator^s  inquiry  I  will  say  that  we  have  got  about 
half  a  miUion  dollars  already  invested  in  the  industry,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  want  to  destroy  that  amount  of  money,  nor  do  you  want  to 
discourage  the  development  of  a  big  industry. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  do  not  believe  in  special  legislation  and  fixing 
tariff  rates  conditioned  upon  somebody  Duilding  a  factory  to  make 
w>mething  in  the  future. 

Senator  McLean.  That  depends  upon  whether  the  competition 
^11  cheapen  the  product  to  the  American  consumer. 
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Mr.  OuEENY.  Absolutely,  because  synthetic  camphor  will  take  Uu 
place  of  90  per  cent,  I  would  say,  of  the  natural  camphor  now  con 
sumed  in  this  country. 

Senator  McLean.  If  competition  brings  it  down  to  65  cents  i 
would  cheapen  the  cost 

Senator  Walsh.  It  might  not  be  due  to  competition.  EveiythiBj 
went  up  during  the  war. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  The  Japanese  had  a  monopoly.  They  simply  tool 
advantage  of  that  condition  and  said,  ''Here,  we  can  get  that  mud 
money  out  of  the  celluloid  people." 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  not  some  of  the  celluloid  people  make  thd 
own  synthistic  camphor ) 

Mr.  QuEENT.  Yes,  sir;  Du  Pont  has  undertaken  it,  but  has  no 
been  successful. 

Senator  Walsh.  Some  of  them  have  undertaken  to  do  it. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  No  one  outside  of  Du  Pont,  and  they  have  not  bee: 
successful. 

Senator  Walsh.  He  foimd  it  would  cost  him  more  to  make  sje 
thetic  camphor  than  to  buy  it  from  Japan,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Who  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  Qdebny.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  did  he  give  it  up  ? 

Mr.  QuEBNY.  My  impression  is  that  they  have  not  the  right  pro< 
ess,  and  I  think  I  am  pretty  near  right  in  that  impression. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  you  any  question  as  to  your  ability  t 
make  it  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  Absolutely  not.  There  are  two  big  factories,  one  i 
Dusseldorf  and  one  in  Berlin.  We  have  their  process,  have  bougl 
their  right  to  produce  it  in  this  coimtry,  and  we  want  to  go  ahe^ 
with  that  industry,  because  I  believe  it  is  a  coming  industrv. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Du  Ponts  may  make  it  in  China  in  a  vei 
little  while. 

Mr.  Queeny.  They  undertook  it  closer  than  China,  Senator, 
do  not  want  to  say  anything  about  their  process,  but  the  fact  thi 
they  have  not  continued  its  manufacture  is  a  pretty  sood  indicatic 
that  their  process  is  not  right.    They  worked  at  it  auring  the  w)i 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  said  we  had  the  process. 

Mr.  Queeny.  We  have;  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  have;  i 
paid  $200,000  for  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  not  had  some  litigation  over  it  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  None. 

Senator  Walsh.  Has  not  the  claim  been  made  by  the  compai 
that  bought  the  dyestuCF — what  is  the  name  of  that  company  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  the  Chemical  Foundation  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  It  is  in  their  list  of  patents,  but  that  does  not  si 
they  own  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  they  made  the  claim,  did  they  not  1 

Mr.  Queeny.  It  is  printed  there,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  tb 
own  them.    We  boumt  them. 

Senator  Watson.  Mr.  Cooke  says  that  he  will  explain  Uiai  f 
Senator  Walah  if  he  desires  it  explained. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  if  there  is  not  litigatii 
over  it. 
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Mr.  QuEENY.  It  does  not  interfere  with  us.  We  want  to  go  ahead 
with  this  proposition  and  put  a  million  dollars  more  into  it  and  com- 
plete this  plant,  and  you  are  the  gentlemen  that  can  let  us  do  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  pretty  sure  of  your  groimd,  or  you 
would  not  put  a  million  dollars  more  into  it. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Absolutely;  nor  would  we  put  a  half  million  dol- 
lars in  it  to  start  with. 

Senator  SuTHEBLAND.  What  is  the  normal  price  of  synthetic 
camphor  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  It  was  developed  a  Uttle  bit  before  the  war,  and 
there  were  some  importations 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  has  been  the  normal  price  of  the 
imported  article  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Along  about  60  to  65  cents.  You  mean  the  Jap- 
anese product  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes ;  before  the  war. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Yes;  normally  60  cents;  it  ha3  been  down  as  low 
IS  40.  The  camphor  forests,  from  what  I  can  understand,  are 
being  depleted,  and  the  Japanese  did  not  wake  up  until  about  five 
years  ago  to  replant  those  trees. 

Senator  Watson.  The  Japanese  article  is  not  synthetic  camphor, 
is  it! 

Mr.  QuEENY.  No;  natural.     It  is  distilled  from  the  trees. 

Senator McCuMBER.  Has  any  synthetic  camphor  been  imported? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Synthetic   caniphor   has   been   imported;  yes,    sir. 

Senator  McCuhber.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  not  from  Japan  ? 

)Ir.  QuEENY.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  manufactured  in  Japan. 

Saiator  Sutherland.  I  meant  in  my  inquiry  the  normal  price 
of  camnhor. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  have  bought  it  as  low  as  40  cents,  but  it  is  now 
65  cents,  and  that  is  about  as  low  a  level  as  jou  can  expect.  'We  can 
manufacture  the  synthetic  at  less  than  this  price  with  turpentine 
at  75  cents  a  gallon;  and  you  know  that  75  cents  a  gallon  for  tur- 
pf^tine  is  a  him  price. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Queeny  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  taken  over  half  an  hour.  Kindly 
brmg  your  statement  to  a  close  as  quickly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  QtTEENY.  There  is  one  suggestion  that  I  want  to  make, 
Senator.  • 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

Mr.  QuEENx.  In  the  distillation  of  natural  camphor  there  is  a 
f^sidue  known  as  oil  of  camphor.  Years  ago  that  oil  of  camphor 
Oi  itfi  more  or  less  crude  state  was  shipped  over  here,  and  it  con- 
^ei  quite  a  big  percentage  of  safrol.  For  some  years  past  the 
•apanese  have  been  learning  that  there  is  a  big  demand  for  safrol, 
vbich  is  called  artificial  oil  of  sassafras,  and  they  have  extracted 
tt  from  this  crude  camphor  and  shipped  it  in  here  in  certain  quan- 
tities. 

^€  vant  to  manufacture  heliotropine,  which  is  an  article  used 
J^  Ittgely  by  perfumers.  Safrol  is  the  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
'•ctnre  of  heliotropine ;  and  I  would  suggest  that  if  you  wish  to  encour- 
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age  the  manufacture  of  another  chemical  product  which  has  been 
coming  altogether  from  Germany,  that  you  put  safrol  on  the  free  list 
and  leave  heliotropine  where  it  is,  so  that  tne  manufacture  of  helio- 
tropine  can  go  on  m  this  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question:  Do  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  there  is  no  synthetic  camphor  produced  in  tin* 
country  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  No;  I  qualified  that  by  saying,  except  what  DuPont 
produced. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  they  manufacture  it? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  They  did  produce  some. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  tJiey  manufacturing  it  now? 

Mr.  Queen Y.  No,  sir;  from  all  accounts. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  see  here  from  the  reports  for  the  calendai 
y^ear  1920  that  120,320  pounds  of  synthetic  camphor  were  importedi 
the  value  of  which  was  $234,690. 

Mr.  Queen Y.  That  is  quite  considerably  over  a  dollar  a  pound, 
Senator.  There  were  some  importations  of  synthetic  camphor  lute 
this  country  from  the  very  factories  I  have  just  mentionea,  Dussel- 
dorf  and  Berlin. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  the  point  that  I  am  making  is  another 
point  altogether. 

Mr.  Queen Y.  All  ri^ht,  Senator;  excuse  me. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  if  we  importeil 
in  1920  all  we  used  we  must  have  used  only  120,320  pounds. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  That  is  possibly  all  we  could  get. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  all  that  was  used  in  that  year.  Th< 
value  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  We  used  last  year,  according  to  import  records-;— j 

Senator  Simmons.  That  was  the  entire  consumption  in  the  UnitM 
States  last  year. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  If  you  will  look  at  the  importations  of  natura 
camphor  you  will  find  that  thev  run  about  5,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  are  talking  about  synthetic  camphor. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  It  is  used  for  identically  the  same  purposes. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  synthetic  camphor  is  the  article  on  whici 
he  desires  the  duty  increased. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  used  to  a  verv  small  extent  in  this  country 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Because  there  is  no  more  available. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  none  of  it  made,  to  speak  of. 

Senator  Simmons.  None  of  it  imported.  Only  120,000  pound 
were  imported. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  what  Mr.  Queeny  wants  to  do  is  to  make  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  does  he  want  to  make  it  for  if  there  i 
no  home  market  for  it  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  But  there  is  a  market  for  it.  It  would  take  tb 
place  of  the  natural  camphor. 

Senator  Watson.  That  would  cut  out  the  natural  camphor  froi 
Japan,  and  could  supply  the  American  market. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  entire  importation  of  crude — I  do  not  kno^ 
what  the  production  was — ^was  3,716,937  pounds. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Now,  adding  the  refined  to  that 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  add  the  refined  to  it. 
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Senator  Simmons.  The  refined  was  941,103  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  1920.    Synthetic,  120,000  pounds. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Synthetic  does  not  count. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  that  does  not  count. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  got  a  total  consumption  of  campnor 
n  this  country  of  about  4,700,000  pounds,  crude,  refined,  and  syn- 
ihetic. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Senator,  may  I  just  add  one  more  thing?  It  will 
lot  take  more  than  a  minute. 

I  am  a  very  close  reader  of  the  tariff  hearings,  and  I  have  been 
'ollowing  Mr.  Metz's  testimony  very,  very  closely.  I  wish  he  were 
lere.  1  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  Mr.  Metz's  statements. 
[  know  him  very  well  and  have  known  him  for  30  vears.  How 
Longworth  put  that  luncheon  over  on  him  the  other  dfay  I  do  not 
understand,  but  he  did  it,  apparently.  Mr.  Metz  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  is  opposed  to  the  embargo  and  always  has  been  opposed 
to  the  embargo.  In  the  hearings  held  in  July,  1919,  on  page  23, 
he  said: 

Now,  Mr.  Chairmaiiy  we  can  make  anything  that  can  be  made  in  Europe.  There 
ia  no  doubt  about  that.  We  can  make  anything  that  they  make  in  Europe  if  we  can 
get  the  raw  material.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  economical  question  altogether  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  pays.  It  can  not  be  remedied  by  a  protective  tariff,  for  if  you 
put  a  duty  too  high  they  can  not  afford  to  buy  it  in  this  country.  According  to  my 
idea,  the  licensing  83rBtem  is  the  most  satisfactory.  I  would  be  more  in  favor  of  the 
licensing  system,  for  we  must  get  the  product  in  order  to  make  the  fast  colors. 

I  just  want  to  put  into  the  record  here  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
opposing  the  embai]?o,  but  that  two  years  ago  he  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  it.  Since  that  time  he  has  got  his  sk)cks  back  in  Hoechst, 
and  it  might  make  some  difference. 

Senator  Simmons.  At  that  time  he  had  not  seen  the  effects  of  an 
embargo.    We  have  had  experience  with  it. 

Mr.  QuEENTY.  Very  good  experience,  from  the  way  I  see  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  think  so. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  And  it  ought  to  continue. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  Mr.  Metz  does  not  think  so. 

^f^.  Queeny.  No;  Mr.  Metz's  interest  changed.  His  interests  are 
possibly  now  more  in  his  German  factories  than  in  his  American 
lactones. 

BEIEF  OF  JOHJT  F.  QXrESKT,  RBPBESEirTIHG  THE  MOITSAKTG  OHEMICAL  WOBXS, 

ST.  L0T7IS,  MO. 

CAFFEINE. 

We  have  manufactured  since  1905  caffeine,  a  product  prescribed  by  physicians  in 
ca^  of  nervousness  and  also  used  in  soft  drinks. 

We  are,  therefore,  vitally  interested  in  paragraph  14,  which  reads  as  follows: 
.  ^Caffeine,  11.50  per  pound;  compounds  of  caffeine,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
unpure  tea,  tea  waste,  tea  sif tings  or  sweepings,  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  bond, 
pomiant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  16,  1908,  and  the  act  of  May  31,  1920, 
1  cent  per  pound." 

Weoeaiie  that  tea  dust  and  tea  sweepings  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  where  they  had 
y^'aya  been  prior  to  the  act  of  1913.  Tea  for  human  consumption  is  admitted  free  of 
<*«ty,  and  we  strongly  feel  that  manufacturers  should  not  be  handicapped  by  the 
P*P*«nt  of  duty  on  tea  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

tK      "^^cpuigs  or  tea  dust  are  the  off-fall  of  the  tea  gju'dens  and  are  used  solely  for 
we  manufacture  of  caffeine,  which  is  extracted  from  it  by  a  complicated  chemical 
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The  caffeine  content  in  tea  dust  ranges  for  1.5  per  cent  to  2.5  per  cent,  the  aver^ 
being  2i  per  cent.    Thus  it  requires  between  45  and  50  pounds  tea  dust  to  prodoa 

1  pound  caffeine,  and  the  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  raw  material  is  thus  equi? 
alent  to  a  tax  of  about  50  cents  per  pound  for  the  finished  product,  caffeine. 

Since  1913  the  inland  and  ocean  freights  on  tea  were  increased  from  65  ce&ti  u 
$1.89}  per  hundred  pounds,  an  increase  of  $1.24},  whidi  is  equivalent  to  55  cecTi 
per  pound  on  the  caneine.  Thus  in  our  cost  for  each  pound  of  caffeine  manufactiu^^ 
ll.So  is  represented  by  the  duty  and  freight  charges  we  now  pay  on  the  raw  matftriii 

The  present  duty  of  $1.50  per  pound  is  therefore  barely  sufficient  to  cover  xb 
expenses  to  which  we  are  put  m  laying  ik,e  raw  material  down  at  our  plant,  with  a 
maigin  to  cover  the  large  difference  in  cost  of  labor  existing  between  Japan,  GennaD:^ 
or  Holland,  and  America  and  other  expenses  which  are  much  higher  here  than  abrc«i 

Japan,  who  is  a  very  large  grower  or  tea,  naturally  has  the  dust  on  the  epot.  H* 
manufacturers  do  not  riave  either  freight  or  duty  to  con,tend  wfth.  The  manufactai 
of  caffeine  in  Japan  has  been  undertaken  in  a  large  way,  and  they  can  gain  contnl  < 
this  market  unless  the  raw  material  is  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Holland,  because  of  Java  tea,  hasala'o  become  a  formidable  competitor  and  is  skUio 
at  prices  far  below  our  cost  of  manufacture. 

Germany  also,  whose  manufacturers  have  no  duty  or  no  inland  freight  to  pay.  a! 
quoting  caffeine  at  30  per  cent  below  our  present  manufacturing  cost. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  states,  in  its  Survey  A-5,  in  regard  to  t.^ 
duty  on  tea  dust: 

"The  Japanese  chemical  industry  is  now  attempting  to  secure  Germany's  formt 
position  as  a  dominating  {actor  in  the  caffeine  trade.  Japan  possessee  several  ct>a 
petitive  advantages,  the  most  important  of  which/  perhaps,  is  her  close  proxinut 
to  an  abundant  source  of  the  raw  material.    Tea  waste,  which  contains  only  aUy; 

2  per  cent  of  caffeine,  is  a  very  bulky  material,  and  the  American  manufacCuri^ 
have  found  its  transportation  expensive  as  well  as  difficult  to  secure. 

"The  tariff  problem  of  chief  interest  is  the  relation  between  the  rates  of  duty  t< 
the  raw  material  and  the  finished  product.  Since  1913  the  former  has  been  dutiabl 
at  1  cent  per  pound  and  the  rate  on  caffeine  has  been  $1  per  poimdl  Since  about  I 
pounds  of  tea  waste  are  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  caffeine,  the  duty  on  tlie  raj 
material  amounts  to  50  cents  per  pound  of  caffeine  contained.  This  duty,  togethj 
with  the  large  difference  in  ocean  freight  rates,  favors  the  importation  qt  the  pre(<i?« 
alkaloid  rather  than  its  raw  material. " 

We  therefore  urge  that  "Impure  tea,  tea  waste,  tea  sif tings,  or  sweepings,  for  niani 
facturing  purposes  in  bond,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  16,  llKi 
and  the  act  of  May  31,  1920,  1  cent  per  pound  '  be  struck  from  page  14,  and  that  t*^ 
words  "impure  tea,  tea  waste,  tea  sif tings  or  sweepines  for  manufacturing  purpofH! 
be  inserted  in  paragraph  1667,  page  203,  line  3,  after  the  word  "tea." 

CHLORAL  HYDRATE. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Works  are  manufacturers  of  chloral  hydrate  and  glyoeropbc 
phoric  acid  and  its  salts,  which  products  are  included  in  naragraph  24,  reading 
follows:  "Chloral  hydrate,  terpin  hydrate,  thymol,  urea,  ana  glycerophosphoric  at^ 
and  its  salts,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  a  very  important  synthetic  organic  drug  which  ia  widely  ^i 
scribed  by  physicians  as  a  sedative  in  cases  of  extreme  nervousness.    It  was  used 
laree  quantities  by  our  Army  and  Navy  during  the  war  for  administnation  to  t}ie  «i 
ana  wounded. 

It  is  manufactured  by  a  very  complicated  chemical  process  which  require«t  ei^ 
weeks  to  complete,  and  requires  as  raw  materials  large  quantities  of  chlorine  aj 
alcohol. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Works  commenced  the  manufacture  of  chloral  hydrate  in  19< 
prior  to  which  time  it  had  been  manufactured  exclusively  in  Germany. 

Until  the  tariff  act  of  1913  we  were  protected  by  a  specific  duty  of  55  cents  | 
pound,  which  is  approximately  the  rate  we  are  now  asking^25  per  centum  ad  vali«rH 
and  35  cents  per  p>ound,  taking  into  consideration  American  valuation. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  at  present  sold  by  us  at  75  cents  per  pound,  which  ia  15  cenu*  { 
Dound  cheaper  than  Germany  sold  it  in  America  before  we  undertook  its  manu^ctui 
It  beiuR  a  synthetic  organic  chemical,  it  is  now  under  embatgo  of  the  dye  and  dunnti 
act  of  tne  emergency  tariff,  and  we  are  therefore  at  present  protected. 

In  the  act  of  1913  the  duty  was  lowered  from  55  cents  per  pound  to  26  por  <n 
ad  valorem,  imder  which  rate  the  Germans  shipped  in  immense  quantities  at  pn< 
considerably  below  our  cost  of  manufacture,  ana  we,  not  being  able  to  compete,  v>^ 
compelled  to  discontinue  its  manufacture  and  dismantled  our  plant. 
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The  American  market  was  then  again  supplied  by  the  Germans,  who  very  materially 
Ivacoed  their  piioe  soon  after  our  plant  niad  been  dismantled. 
When  the  war  shut  off  the  Germim  supplies  we  erected  a  new  plant  and  recom- 
raced  the  manufacture  of  t:hloral  hydrate,  and  will  continue  if  given  the  rate  we 
t  requesting. 

The  L'nitea  States  Tariff  Commiasion  states,  in  its  Survey  A-6: 
"The  chloral  hydrate  industry  originated  and  was  developed  in  Germany.  The 
Beds  of  the  United  States  were  supplied  by  German  manu&cturers  up  until  about 
^92,  when  a  firm  in  this  country  undertook  its  manufacture  from  tax-paid  alcoiiol. 
his  tirm  was  unable  to  compete,  and  the  manufacture  was  discontinued.  Again  this 
mntry  depended  on  Germany,  until  in  1908  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  undertook 
»  manufacture  chloral  hvdrate,  since  denaturated  alcohol  was  available  as  a  raw 
Aterial.  The  price  of  chloral  hydrate  in  1908  was  90  cents  per  pound  and  declined 
» nO  cents  per  pound  in  1913.  Merck  &  Co.  also  began  producijig  chloral  hydrate  in 
fyj.  j^ft/er  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1913,  which  reducea  the  duty  on  chloral  hydrate 
k  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  product  was  imported  by  European  manufacturers  at 
Hvetn  20  and  30  cents  per  pound.  One  of  tlie  Amencan  plants  ceased  operations 
ad  dismantled  its  plant.  At  the  start  of  the  war  the  price  increased  to  $2.10  per 
c»uiid.  and  this  plant  resumed  opexations,  whereupon  the  price  dropped  again  to 
kut  |1 .25  per  pound . ' '  (Present  price,  75  cents  per  pound.) 
The  prpsent  duty  provides  for  no  chsinge  ^m  that  levied  under  the  Underwood 
'*t.  and  under  whlcn  law  we  were  put  out  of  business  on  ihe  article. 
Th«  difference  between  American  and  German  manufacturing  costs  is  much  greater 
i  yr^^TLt  than  it  was  in  1913,  and  it  is  therefore  certain  that  unless  additional  pro- 
xivm  is  given  ua,  the  requirements  of  this  country  will  again  be  supplied  by  Uer- 

l&DV. 

(ilycpfophosphoric  acid  and  its  salts,  referred  to  hereafter  as  glycerophosphates,  as 
\a\  18  their  popular  name,  are  important  organic  medicinal  chemicals  prescribed  by 
li\fiiriaoB  in  cases  of  rachitis,  neurasthenia,  difficult  dentition,  and  in  convalesence. 

iflvcerophoefpbates  are  znanufactured  from  phosphoric  add  and  glycerine  by  a  very 
'de  And  complicated  process,  requiring  great  skill  and  expensive  installations. 

Wp  commenced  the  manufacture  of  glycerophosphates  in  1912,  and  to-day  have  an 
tt««tment  of  $90,000  in  machinery  alone  for  ^e  manufacture  of  these  products. 
Cfc«  pric<i8  on  glycerophosphates  at  present  range  from  $1.35  per  pound  for  calcium 
ill  tft  $3,50  per  pouna  for  the  iron  ndt. 

Virtually  the  same  conditions  apply  to  glycerophosphates  as  apply  to  chloral 

However,  the  duties  on  the  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  glycerophosphates 
9*  niatfirially  adA'anced  in  H.  R.  7456  over  the  rates  now  in  force  in  the  present  law. 

Hi'cphoric  acid  has  been  taken  from  the  free  list  and  made  dutiable  at  25  per  cent 
I"'  '.ukffem.  Glycerine  has  been  changed  from  2  cents  to  3  cents  per  poimd.  No 
-^-x  coper  the  present  duty,  however,  has  been  made  on  the  product  manufactured 
•'*  these  raw  materials. 

Tri>  Tite  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  not  adequate  in  1913,  and  if  the  war  had  not 
^:'.  ^a  the  supply  of  the  German  product  it  is  doubtful  ^  we  should  have  been  able 
i>  '•'fitjiue  in  competition  with  Germany. 

'  ^>'.*.rn>ho8phate0  in  conmion  with  cnloral  hydrate  are  now  under  embaxi^o,  but 
6  ^>*»  '/Germany's  low  labor  costs  and  her  accessibility  to  cheap  raw  materials  the 
*^v.  nte  of  duty,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  we  therefore 
BF-  tfat  the  rates  on  these  two  products  in  para^ph  24  be  cnanged  to — 

,'hlcti]  hydrate,  glycerophosphoric  acid  and  its  salts,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem 
w  ^  <wits  per  pound." 

CAMPHOR. 


►  iTf-  anxious  to  complete  our  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  camphor. 
*l['^  ibeady  invested  over  $425,000  in  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  manu- 
J^-ir»*  of  this' product.  It  will  require  an  additional  sum  of  $1,000,000  to  complete 
■»  Cunt  and  produce  synthetic  camphor  on  a  practical  scale. 
•  I'-jal  camphor  is  a  product  coming  almost  exclusively  from  the  Island  of  Formosa 
^  - -thpr  parts  of  Japan,  and  is  produced  from  the  camphor  trees,  indigenous  to  that 
K'  d  the  world. 

^-  IKI?  the  Japanese  Government  formed  a  monopoly  which  completely  controlls 
^  reliction,  distribution,  and  price  of  camphor.  This  monopoly  arbitrarily 
suites  iqicli  quantities  of  camphor — not  exceeding  three  months'  supply-^to  the 
^  y  Isoe  consumers  in  countries  foreien  to  Japan  as  in  its  judgment  it  should 
*'?■'«  to  these  interests,  regardless*  of  the  ouyers'  views. 
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This  monopoly,  however,  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  Japanese  celluloid  vmt 
facturers,  giving  them  preference  in  the  matter  of  supplies  and  possibly  price. 

This  Japanese  monopoly  exercises  strict  control  over  the  price  of  camphor,  exar tu 
at  times  as  high  a  price  in  foreign  countries  as  the  traffic  will  bear.  In  the  past  1 
months  they  have  manipulated  the  price  of  camphorso  that  it  has  fluctuated  hetr^ 
60  cents  and  $3.50  per  pound  during  this  period. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  about  5,000,000  pounds  of  camphor  *A 
ported  annually  into  the  United  States  of  America  is  consumed  bv  the  cellul(< 
manufactiurers,  who,  'according  to  their  own  statements  before  the  Ways  and  Mfs: 
Committee,  are  threatened  witn  annihilation  by  this  Japanese  monopoly. 

Camphor  is  now  and  for  some  time  past  has  been  successiully  produced  syntbf'ticil 
in  Germany  and  on  a  practical  scale,  and  as  we  have  purchased  the  rights  and  prcrt 
from  these  two  German  manufactiu'ers  at  a  price  in  excess  of  $200,000  we  are  in  equsl 
as  good,  if  not  in  a  l^etter,  position  to  manufacture  synthetic  camphor  succeflafuJiy 
the  Germans,  because  the  raw  material  for  its  manufacture — i.  e.,  turpeotinc- 
produced  in  this  country. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  states  on  page  67  of  the  Tari£f  Infoniiar( 
Survey  as  follows: 

''Under  the  terms  of  the  camphor  monopoly  the  Japanese  Government  lian 
producers  of  camphor  and  camphor  oil,  who  are  required  to  keep  strict  account 
their  manufactures  and  to  sell  all  camphor  produced  to  the  Government  at  a  fii 
price.  The  refining  of  crude  camphor  is  the  exclusive  right  of  the  State.  The  fV 
emment  reserves  the  right  to  restrict  production.  The  camphor  is  now  sold  by  t 
monopoly  direct  to  a  single  agency — Samuel  Samuels,  of  London,  with  branches 
New  York,  Hamburg,  and  probably  elsewhere.  Conflicting  statements  are  found 
to  the  extent  to  whicn  the  Japanese  Government  fixes  the  selling  price,  but  it«  abilj 
to  do  so  is  evidently  chiefly  limited  by  the  competition  of  synthetic  camphor  i 
the  exactions  which  the  celluloid  industry  will  bear,  ajB  the  production  of  natu 
camphor  outside  Japanese  control  has  not  normally  reached  lai]ge  proportions.'* 

Mr.  Nathan  M.  Clark,  president  of  the  Celluloid  Co.  of  America,  in  nis  testiinc 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  RepresentativeB,  Januan 
1921,  said: 

''The  competition  from  Japan  threatens  to  annihilate  us.    Europe  and  .\]sd 
are  in  a  similar  position  as  regards  camphor,  which  enters  largely  into  our  commc^i^ 
but  Japan  rules  the  world  as  to  this  item.    We  are  at  her  mercy  when  we  buy  camM 
She  tells  us  how  little  or  how  much  we  may  have,  the  price  we  must  pay,  and 
systematically  reduced  our  supply." 

Because  of  the  danger  existm^,  due  to  the  complete  control  of  the  camphor  md 
by  the  Japanese  monopoly,  which  at  any  moment  has  the  power  to  put  Amen 
(ielluloid  manufacturers  out  of  business,  and  because  of  the  advisability  of  hi^j 
an  American  industry  to  supplement  the  supply  of  camphor,  thus  ma.lring  the  Vni 
States  of  America  indepenaent  of  Japan  in  respect  to  the  supply  of  this  impun 
product,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  indnl 
m  the  original  tariff  bill  that  was  reported  to  the  House:  'T<amphor,  r^niM  i 
synthetic,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem."  Later,  because  of  objections  voict*^ 
camphor  refiners  and  celluloid  manufacturers,  on  the  grounds  that  there  was 
syntnetic  camphor  manufactured  in  America,  this  paragraph  was  amended  U^  Ti 
"Camphor,  crude,  1  cent  per  pound;  camphor,  refined  and  synthetic,  6  centt 
pound." 

We  realize  that  the  grounds  for  the  objections  that  were  voiced  were  logical  i 
reasonable,  but  the  fact  remains  that  America  should  be  independent  of  any  foi^ 
country  for  this  important  product,  and  the  further  fact  remains  that  America  | 
not  be  independent  until  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  camphor  is  encouragv* 
this  country. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  the  duty  pertaining  to  camphor  be  allowed  to  Btani 
at  present  providea  in  the  bill,  with  a  provision  that  as  soon  as  the  Secretary  oi 
Treasury  shall  find,  after  careful  examination,  that  synthetic  camphor  is  m&n'; 
tured  in  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  rate  of  2,000,000  pounds  annually 
rate  of  duty  originally  proposed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  nami'lj 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  be  put  into  effect. 

This  is  advisable,  inasmuch  as — 

1.  It  overcomes  the  objections  voiced  by  celluloid  manufacturers  and  Gkn\\ 
refiners,  that  protection  is  not  needed  where  a  domestic  industry  does  not  oxij 

2.  The  industry  will  furnish  employment  for  several  hundreid  American  ^1 
men  and  encourages  the  investment  of  American  capital. 

3.  It  will  increase  the  consumption  of  an  American  natural  product— tiiip<^n< 
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4.  It  aasiiies  America  independence  from  foreign  monopoly  of  an  important  article 
Vieeded  in  our  manufacturee. 

5.  It  removes  the  possibility  of,  the  price  again  being  raised  to  exorbitant  figures, 
ind  it  assures  American  consumers  of  a  steady  supply  and  a  reasonable  price  at  all 
times  for  camphor. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ori^nal  objections  to  the  duty  on  camphor  have  been 
overcome,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  advantages  derived  d^  America  in 
securing  for  herself  a  domestic  supply  of  this  important  product,  and  in  view  of  the 
other  facts  outlined  above,  we  earnestly  request  that  paragraph  48  be  revised  to 
conform  with  the  original  intentions  of  the  House  Wa3rs  and  Means  Committee  and 
be  made  to  read: 

* '  (Menthol,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. )  Camphor,  crude,  1  cent  per  pound ;  refined 
and  synthetic,  6  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  however,  That  on  and  after  the  day  it  is 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  synthetic  camphor  is  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  2,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  thereafter 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  camphor,  crude  natural,  and  camphor, 
refined  and  synthetic,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem.^' 

As  a  precedent  for  this  suggested  legislation  we  refer  to  paragraph  631  of  the  Under- 
wood tariff  bill,  which  reads: 

''Tin  ore,  cassiterite,  or  black  oxide  of  tin,  tin  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  or  grain  or 
granulated,  and  scrap  tin;  Provided,  That  there  shall  be  imposed  ana  paid  upon  cas- 
siterite, or  black  oxide  of  tin,  and  upon  bar  block,  pig  tin,  and  gmin  or  eranulated  a 
duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  when  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  the  mines  of  the  Umted  States  are  producing  1,500  tons  of 
oassiterite  and  bar,  block,  and  pig  tin  per  year.  The  Presioent  shall  make  known 
this  fact  by  proclamation,  and  thereafter  said  duties  shall  go  into  effect. '  * 

8AFROL. 

The  proposed  duty  on  safrol  in  the  new  tariff  bill  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We 
desire  that  sa&ol  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Safrol  is  the  raw  material  required  for  the  manufacture  of  heliotropin,  a  product 
widely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumes. 

Heliotropin  was  manufactured  in  the  United  States  during  the  war,  when  the 
Geraian  product  could  not  come  in,  but  its  manufacture  can  not  continue  if  the  raw 
material,  safrol,  is  made  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as  the  finished  product,  heliotropin, 
as  now  appears  in  paragraph  56. 

The  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  heliotropin  is  satisfactory  if  the  raw  material,  safrol, 
was  transferred  to  the  free  list. 

Safrol  is  a  Japanese  product  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  oil  of  camphor,  which  in 
tiim  ia  a  by-product  in  the  production  of  natural  camphor  in  Japan. 

Safrol  is  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  nor  can  it  be  produced  here,  because 
the  oil  of  campnor  as  now  supplied  by  the  Japanese  has  been  deprived  of  its  safrol 
n>DteQt8,  and  oil  of  camphor  can  not  be  produced  here,  because  it  is  a  by-product  in 
the  manufacture  of  natural  camphor. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  word '  ^ safrol' '  be  stricken  from  paragraph  56  and  inserted 
in  paragraph  1624,  after  the  words  ''oil  of  camphor. " 

CALCHTH  CABBIBE. 
[Paragraph  15.] 

8TATEMSNT  Ofl*  L.   F.   IiOTTTBEIi,  VICE  FBESIDSNT  SHAWINIGAXr 
FBODUCTS  COBPOBATION,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  LorrrREL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  paragraph  in  which  I  am  inter- 
ested is  paragraph  15,  calcium  carbide,  page  5  of  the  bill.    It  reads : 

Carbide,  1  cent  per  pound. 

One  of  the  previous  witnesses  remarked  that  he  was  against  pro- 
hibitive duties;  tiiat  is  the  reason  that  I  am  here,  because  that  duty 
is  absolutely  prohibitive  in  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

I  represent  the  Shawinigan  Products  Corporation,  who  are  the 
sales  organization  in  the  United  States  of  the  Canada  Carbide  Co., 
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of  Canada.  It  is  controlled  by  the  Shawinigan  Water  &  Power  Co.. 
an  American  interest  in  Canada,  90  per  cent  of  the  capital  beiii|! 
controlled  in  this  country. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  five  concerns  making  carbide.  Th* 
production  of  those  concerns,  as  near  as  we  can  estimate^-of  course. 
we  can  not  give  actual  figures — is  somewhere  around  90,0()0  ton- 
We  understand  that  practically  80,000  tons  of  that  90,000  tons  nrel 

Sroduced  by  one  concern — ^the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  at  Sault  Su 
[arie.  They  also  have  a  plant  in  Canada,  and  they  have  a  planl 
at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  wnich  can  make  calcium  carbide.  It  \^i- 
built  originally  for  that  purpose,  but  until  recently  I  believe  thei 
have  not  been  operating.  That  means  that  with  their  two  plant 
they  control  probably  85  per  cent  of  the  business  in  the  United  State 
to-day.  We  probably  sell  10  per  cent.  This  duty  proposed  of  $2^ 
per  ton  will  absolutely  prohibit  us.  It  will  yield  no  revenue,  an< 
the  10,000  tons  that  we  sell,  or  the  10,000  to  16,000  tons  which  ^ 
sell,  will  be  taken  in  by  the  Union  Carbide  Co.;  in  other  words,  i 
creasing  their  present  monopoly  of  the  business  to  probably  aronn 
95  per  cent. 

Those  figures  are,  of  course,  approximate.  It  can  not  be  figured  u 
detail.  The  only  ones  who  could  give  the  figures  in  detail  would  h 
the  Union  Carbide  Co. 

The  other  concerns,  of  which  there  are  four,  are  all  small  produce 
and  inasmuch  as  they  were  all  started  during  the  time  when  carbi 
was  on  the  free  list  apparently  need  no  protection. 

The  only  point  cited  for  protection  has  been  the  lower  cost  o| 
foreign  makers,  in  particular  the  German  manufacturer.   Tests  of  t 
German  product  which  we  have  had  made  for  us  in  London  by  one 
the  best  chemists  that  we  could  find  there  show  this  carbide  to  yielj 
about  3.3  cubic  feet  per  pound  to  3.90  cubic  feet  per  pound,  wherea 
the  American  product,  or  the  product  made  in  Canada,  runs  from  4..^ 
to  4.60  cubic  feet  per  pound,  meaning  that  the  German  product 
at  least  20  per  cent  inferior. 

We  have  endeavored  to  get  quotations.  The  best  price  that  h 
been  quoted  us  has  been  $65  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg.  That  price  was 
what  they  call  large  sizes.  The  sizes  used  in  the  United  States  a 
crushed  sizes,  and  they  wanted  an  additional  $5  per  ton  for  t^ 
crushed.  If  we  wanted  an  overcask  on  the  drum  to  make  it  so  thj 
we  could  get  it  here  in  decent  condition,  another  $5  would  be  addei 
bringing  their  price  up  to  $75  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg,  which,  assuming 
freignt  of  $5  a  ton,  means  $80  delivered  seaboard  to  this  country. 

The  United  States  product  sells  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100  dj 
Uvered  at  consuming  points.  If  you  took  off  the  20  per  cent  from  l\ 
United  States  price  to  take  up  the  difference  in  quality*  the  figures  a 
equal,  but  in  addition  to  that  you  have  to  bring  your  German  prod  14 
from  seaboard  to  the  market  with  an  average  freight  rate  of  arou^ 
$10.  You  have  got  your  selling  expense,  x  ou  have  got  your  wa^ 
housing  expense,  because  probably  90  per  cent  of  the  buyers  I 
carbide  buy  in  less  than  car  lots. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  do  you  recommend  ? 

Mr.  LouTREL.  We  recommend  a  continuance  on  the  free  list  as 
this  product.    The  margin  on  carbide  is  extremely  small.     It   is 
quantity  product.    We  all  work  on  a  small  margin.    I  say  we  *'  al 
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I  <lo.  We  are  quite  willing  to  show  you  gentlemen,  if  you  desire 
what  we  have  aone  in  the  line  of  pronts. 

At.  Witherspoon  is  here  to  tell  you  anything  you  maj  want  to 
:  about  costs.  I  am  in  the  sales  end  and  am  not  familiar,  except 
a  very  general  way,  with  the  costs. 

rhe  CTowth  of  the  industry,  inasmuch  as  it  is  practically  con- 
lied  by  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  is  really  shown  by  what  they 
re  done.  They  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit;  there  is  no  doubt 
)ut  that.  Thej  have  built  the  business  up  from  a  baby.  They 
itrolled  the  original  patents  and  started  in  and  made  considerable 
;of  it 

senator  Dillingham.  Where  are  they  located? 
tfr.  LouTREL.  They  have  three  plants,  one  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
th,;  one  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  i. ;  and  one  at  Welland,  Ontario, 
nada.    They  also  have  a  fourth  plant  in  Norway,  which  up  to 
<e  they  have  not  operated  as  far  as  I  know. 

rhey'were  incorporated  in  1898  with  a  capital  of  $14,000,000. 
rin^  the  time  that  carbide  has  been  on  the  free  list — ^that  is,  since 
3— their  growth  has  been  extremely  rapid. 

In  my  bnef  I  give  a  report  from  "Moody's  Manual  showing  the 
wth.  To-day  they  are  one  of  the  aiBliated  companies  of  the 
lion  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation,  which  has,  as  near  as  can  be 
aretl,  a  capital  stock  of  $257,000,000.  Their  afiiliated  companies 
ttrol  the  carbide  business  and  oxygen  business,  the  acetylene 
aness,  to  a  large  extent ;  the  generator  business  and  the  acetylene 
Uing  apparatus  business;  in  other  words,* they  are  the  power  in 
^  oxyacetylene  welding  and  cutting  industry. 
I  ^11  not  go  into  the  matter  or  costs  in  Canada,  because  Mr. 
tberspoon  will  tell  you  in  just  a  few  moments  all  about  that.  I 
^  another  point  which  I  would  like  to  bring  out  about  the  Ger- 
zi  product,  and  that  is  that  it  is  incorrectly  si^ed  and  incorrectly 
■ked  for  the  United  States  market.  Our  sizes  differ  from  the 
^  sizes.  They  use  the  metric  system,  which  does  not  conform 
our  sizes.  Their  package  is  a  soldered  drum  which  has  to  be 
^n  to  remove  the  contents.  If  vou  expose  carbide  to  the  air  the 
Him  in  the  air  will  automatically  slaKe  it,  which  means  that  if 
^  'iu  not  remove  the  entire  contents  of  the  drum  it  is  going  to  air- 
te. 

^^  United  States  package,  or  the  package  used  in  the  United 
t<^,  has  a  screw  cover  which  when  you  remove  what  carbide  you 
^  you  just  replace,  and  it  is  still  tight 

Mh  of  those  points  are,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
ui  inferior  quality. 

sight  say  right  here  that  while  we  naturally  want  to  stay  in  the 
'*^i  Stat^  market  if  possible,  if  we  thought  the  German  makers 
U  take  this  market  away  from  the  United  States  makers  and  our- 
1^^^  we  would  absolutely  say,  "  Go  ahead  and  place  this  duty." 
fHiaps  you  might  want  to  know  why  we  are  situated  in  Canada. 
^  riiaiD  reason  is  because  of  the  water-power  proposition  there, 

ud  to  go  there  to  get  our  power.  We  are  primarily  a  power 
^r.  zation.  Also,  at  toe  time  we  built  our  plant,  the  Union  Car- 
^  *  *«•  controlled  the  patents  in  the  United  States,  and  we  could 

'^*ve  built  our  plant  here  had  we  been  able  to  find  the  necessary 
^^  proposition. 


^ 
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Our  purchases  of  raw  materials  are  practically  all  made  ir 
United  States.    We  buy  the  steel  for  our  drums,  which  is  the  liri 
item  of  cost,  in  the  United  States.    We  buy  our  coke  and  our  eq' 
ment  here.    We  have  a  great  many  United  States  citizens  in  onr 

plOT. 

Senator  Dillikgham.  Where  are  you  located  in  Canada? 

Mr.  LouTKEL.  At  Shawinigan  Falls,  Quebec.    It  is  about  a  I 
dred  miles  northeast  of  Montreal. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  proportion  of  your  product  is 
duced  in  the  United  States  and  what  proportion  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  LouTREL.  We  produce  none  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  all  produced  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  LouTREL.  Our  entire  production  is  in  Canada ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  thought  you  stated  that  you  had  plants 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  LouTREL.  No.  I  mentioned  five  plants  that  are  in  the  Frj 
States. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  are  not  your  company's? 

Mr.  LouTREL.  No,  sir.    The  only  other  point  that  I  might  hr 
out  in  connection  with  the  German  competition  is  the  cost  of 
posing  of  the  product.    We  have  to  establish  warehouses  to  di? 
ute  to  the  L.  C.  L.  bm^er  .  To-day,  according  to  their  advertiseni 
the  Union  Carbide  Co.  operate  170  warehouses.    We  operate  at 
38,  and  the  other  four  United  States  makers,  between  them*,  onlv 
erate  about  30.    In  other  words,  the  Union  has  a  wonderful  « 
house  distribution  system  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  : 
are  so  absolutely  in  control  of  the  carbide  business. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  sales.    Mr.  Witherspoon 
give  you  a  few  words  on  costs. 

Mr.  Power  has  just  mentioned  one  point,  and  that  is  that  w« 
located  farther  from  the  market  than  any  other  maker.    Our  v 
age  freight  rate  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6  per  ton  higher  on 
outgoing  product  than  that  of  any  other  maker  of  carbide. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  the  increased  freights  in  bringing 
our  raw  materials  which,  combined  with  the  outgoing  freight  i 
puts  us  at  a  disadvantage  of  practically  $10  per  ton. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  make  that  up  to  any  extent  in 
lower  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  LouTREL.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  produce  it  in  Can 
where  your  plant  is  located? 

Mr.  LouTREL.  We  save  a  little  on  power.  If  you  just  ask  tha 
Mr.  Witherspoon  he  can  tell  it  to  you  exactly. 

STATEMENT    OF   B.    A.    WITHEBSPOON,    BEPBESBNTIVO    T^ 

CANADA  CABBIDE  CO. 

Mr.  WrrHERSFOOK.  I  represent  the  Canada  Carbide  Co.^,  with  b 
offices  in  Montreal,  Quebec.  We  are  one  of  the  two  carbide-pn^: 
ing  companies  in  Canada,  the  other  company  being  the  Union  ( 
bide  Co^  located  at  Welland,  Ontario,  which  is  idiliated  with 
Union  Carbide  Co.,  of  the  United  States,  and  which  manufact; 
also  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  has  manufactured  carbide  at  Xia^ 
Falls,  N.  Y.  ' 
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n  a  brief  filed  with  the  Wa^s  and  Means  Committee  a  statement 

i  made  that  the  Canada  Carbide  Co^  on  account  of  its  being  a  sub^ 

iary  of  the  Shawinigan  Water  &  Tower  Co.,  which  controls  the 

ver  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  Quebec,  had  an  unfair  advantage  over 

lerican  producers  on  account  of  our  cheap  price  of  power. 

[hat  statement  yfss  only  partially  true,  inasmuch  as  the  advantage 

X  we  may  have  on  power,  which  is  relatively  slight,  is  more  than 

set  by  the  tremendous  freight  haul  up  to  Shawinigan  Falls,  Quebec, 

the  raw  materials  which  we  buy  from  the  United  States  and  the 

respondingly  long  haul  that  we  have  to  pay  for  to  the  railroads 

our  carbide  from  Shawinigan  to  the  market  where  we  sell  our 

hide  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Dilungham.  What  raw  products  do  you  buy  in  the 

ited  States? 

if,  WrrHEBSFooN.  The  largest  product  that  we  buy  in  the  United 

ites  is  steel  sheets  for  the  manufacture  of  the  carbide  drum,  and 

*  enters  at  the  present  time  to  the  extent  of  nearly  22  per  cent 

the  value  of  our  product.    The  carbide  can  not  be  shipped — could 

;  be  used  unless  it  is  packed  in  a  tight  package  so  that  the  air  can 

i  get  at  it 

}ur  practice  has  always  been,  particularly  in  the  last  six  or 

^  years  since  we  entered  the  American  market,  inasmuch  as  we 

rv  shipping  some  of  our  carbide  here,  to  buy  the. steel  for  these 

Dns  from  me  American  manufacturer. 

We  make  lime,  also,  in  the  manufacture  of  carbide.    Our  lime- 

ne  is  brought  locally  from  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  just  on 

s  borders  of  Canada.     Our  coal  to  make  the  lime  comes  from 

Bnsylvania,  and  it  enters  roughly  into  about  one-third  the  cost 

the  manufacture  of  lime. 

l  arbide's  principal  raw  material,  70  per  cent  of  the  raw  material 

it.  has  to  be  coke.    That  coke  we  also  buy  from  the  producers  of 

Kin  the  United  States,  or  in  some  cases  buy  from  a  coke  producer 

Canada  who  buys  his  coal  from  the  United  States.    It  is  either 

^coal  that  makes  the  coke  or  the  coke  itself  that  is  of  United  States 

pn. 

in  the  numuf  acture  of  carbide,  also,  one  of  the  very  important 

^  is  the  electrode.    Electrodes  are  used  in  the  electric  furnaces 

lich  produce  Qie  carbide.    These  are  made  from  anthracite  coal, 

^^h  represents  90  per  cent  of  the  raw  material,  the  balance  being 

■ouJl  proportion  ox  tar  and  pit<;h  which  are  used  as  a  bond.    That 

ftracite  coal  also  comes  from  Pennsylvania  or  other  United  States 

irces. 

rhf  madiinery  used  in  our  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  carbide 

practically  more  than  50  per  cent  of  United  States  origin.    It  is 

Bpanble  to  the  ordinary  mining  and  crushing  machinery.    The 

fed  States  is  in  a  splendid  position  to  supply  us  with  the  ma- 

i&jry  we  need,  there  being  very  few  manufacturers  of  this  type 

**cluiiery  in  Canada. 

a  can  thoefoie  be  seen  that  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product 

I  Canadian  producer  relies  very  largely  for  his  raw  materials  upon 

I^Asierican  market. 

'^u^  back  to  my  original  statement  that  the  Canada  Carbide  Co. 

I  its  power  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  the  power  used  in  the  manuf  ac- 
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ture  of  carbide  represents  at  the  present  time  slightly  under  15  pi 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  product,  whereas  the  steel  sheets  repr 
sent  22  per  cent  of  the  proauct.  The  coke  represents  14  per  oa 
The  lime  represents  about  10|  per  cent.  The  electrodes,  large 
made  of  anthracite  coal,  represent  8.67  per  cent.  The  labor,  ifb 
is  largely  of  Canadian  origin,  although  our  technical  men,  a 
superintendents,  are  about  half  from  the  United  States,  because  i 
draw  upon  the  technical  schools  of  the  United  States  for  that  t&lea 
represents  12.38  per  cent.  The  technical  labor  does  not  represent 
the  carbide  business  more  than  10  per  cent,  or  possibly  7  per  cem. 
the  total  labor. 

Canada  is  not  a  country  where  labor  costs  compare  in  any  way 
the  disadvantage  of  the  American  producer  to  the  same  extent  tl 
might  be  stated  and  has  been  stated  of  Germany.  Labor  costa 
Canada  and  the  ideals  of  living  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  IIni< 
States.  We  are  practically  one  and  the  same  people.  We  pav  ab( 
the  same  wages.  Because  of  our  frontier  a  man  pays  at  ^iagi 
Falls,  Ontario,  about  what  he  pays  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Labor 
Montreal  would  be  relatively  tne  same  as  the  labor  in  New  Yc 
State. 

So  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  that.  We  have  no  deprecial 
labor.  I  have  been  in  the  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide  at  Sb 
inigan  for  about  17  years.  Prior  to  that  time  I  was  engaged  in  | 
manufacture  of  similar  products,  both  experimentally  and  on  a  sn 
scale,  at  Niagara  Falls.  I  am  therefore  familiar  with  the  conditi^ 
both  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  on  the  Canadian  side;  also  ^ 
the  conditions  as  they  exist  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  Quebec,  where' 
manufacture  our  product.  I  state  with  absolute  confidence  that  « 
I  to  pick  my  place  to  manufacture  carbide  at  the  lowest  price 
this  continent  I  should  certainly  go  to  Niagara  Falls,  ^.  Y., 
across  the  border  where  the  Union  Carbide  Co,  are,  at  Wellai 
Ontario,  to  manufacture  carbide  and  make  it  more  cheaply  tha) 
could  in  our  present  location. 

There  are  no  figures  that  can  be  shown — ^I  doubt  whether  there 
any  figures  that  our  competitors  in  the  United  States  could  shoi 
that  we  have  ever  been  guilty  of  unfair  competition  or  have  had  j 
advantage  of  them  in  costs  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner.  It 
rather  to  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Loutrel  has  saio.  I  believe  our  ai 
age  disadvantage  in  freight  amounts  to  $Q  per  ton  to  the  point! 
which  we  ship. 

Furthermore,  we  are  able  to  reach,  on  account  of  the  high  iu 
portation  costs,  only  some  portions  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Tnj 
states.  We  are  unable  to  get  commodity  rates,  which  are  lo 
rates  and  which  are  given  by  the  railroads  of  the  United  Sta 
We  are  unable  to  obtain  such  rates  in  Canada,  Therefore,  wo  h 
to  be  satisfied  with  class  rates  to-day.  We  have  never  been  succ 
ful  in  getting  commodity  rates. 

I  have  here  figures  which  have  been  compiled  from  the  stateni^ 
of  the  Canada  Carbide  Co.,  properly  audited,  showing  our  K 
ness,  which  indicate  that  the  cost  of  carbide  to  us  last  year  on 
total  production  of  33,326  tons,  of  which  13,146  tons  came  int4» 
United  States,  was  $81.91.  We  received  for  that  carbide  ^^M 
ton,  leaving  a  profit  of  $1.27  a  ton.  Surely  we  are  not  vei*y  seri 
competitors  when  our  costs  are  as  high  as  that. 
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The  Canada  Carbide  Co.  has  a  bond  issue  of  $2,000,000  on  which 
re  pay  5  per  cent.  We  have  $36,000  only  of  preferred  stock  interest 
3  pay.  We  endeavor  to  keep  our  plant,  by  a  fixed  charge  for  de- 
Teciation,  in  good  working  condition.  We  have  never  laid  aside 
uture  reserves.  We  have  never  been  able  to  pay  any  more  than  the 
lormal  dividend  of  5  per  cent  on  $2,000,000  and  7  per  cent  on  a 
mall  amount  of  preferred  stock,  which  amounts  to  $35,000  an- 
lually.    We  have  kept  our  plant  in  good  condition. 

In  view,  as  has  been  saia,  of  trade  relations  between  Canada  and 
he  United  States;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  only  ship  in  10  to  15 
>er  cent  of  the  carbide  used  in  the  United  States,  we  are  employing 
air  methods.  If  we  are  excluded,  the  carbide  in  the  United  States 
(ecomes  a  practical  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  Carbide  & 
l^arbon  Corporation,  with  no  revenue  to  the  United  States,  inas- 
rrnch  as  the  duty  of  $20  a  ton  is  absolutely  prohibitive. 

Senator  Gerry.  Is  any  carbide  imported  from  any  other  country 
'xcept  Canada? 

ilr.  WiTHERSPOON.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  if  there  is  any 
imported  from  any  other  country  it  is  infinitesimal.  Since  we  have 
iDeen  shipping,  about  seven  years,  I  have  never  seen  a  foreign  pack- 
age, except  we  are  continually  in  the  market  getting  samples  of  all 
products. 

Furthermore,  we  are  exporters  in  the  world  markets,  and  we  have 
ao  knowledge  of  any  foreign  carbide  in  any  quantity.  We  have 
imported  one-half  ton  ourselves,  and  we  continue  to  import  it  to  see 
what  it  is  like,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  foreijgn  manufacturer,  but  as 
far  as  any  carbide  being  sold  in  any  quantity  to-day  is  concerned  I 
believe  there  has  been  none,  although  this  is  the  largest  market  for 
carbide  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Power.  That  completes  our  case.  Senator,  and  in  conclusion 
we  would  like  to  present  this  brief. 

BBIEF  or  THE  SHAWIVXGAV  FRODirOTB  COBFORATZOV,  ITEW  YORK  OITT. 

Paragraph  15  recommends  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  calcium  carbide. 

In  this  brief  wc  give  reasons  wbich  we  believe  fuUy  substantiate  our  claim 
that  this  duty  should  not  be  placed. 

For  reference  we  have  divided  this  brief  into  five  parts,  as  follows :  , 

I.  Present  status  of  tariff  regulations  in  so  far  as  calcium  carbide  is  con- 
cerned, 
n.  Manufacture  of  calcium  carbide  and  its  uses,  etc. 
Cn.  Growth  of  industry  in  the  United  States, 
ly.  Rhisous  advanced  in  support  of  a  duty. 

V.  Arguments  against  duty. 
VI.  Summary. 

Pabt  I. — Pbesent  Tariff  Situation. 

The  tariff  bill  presented  June  30,  1921,  H.  R.  7456,  page  5,  paragraph  15, 
read'* :  • 

"  Calcium  cari>ide,  1  cent  per  pound." 

Por  the  last  seven  years,  however,  this  commodity  has  been  on  the  free  list, 
»lthoagh  prior  to  1913,  it  was  dutiable. 

Prior  to  1918  there  were  no  imports  whatever  showing  that  no  foreign  makers 
wuld  afford  to  pay  a  duty. 

This  plainly  shows  that  the  dnty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the  1909 
tariff  act  was  prohibitive  and  brought  in  no  revenue. 

The  new  duty  specific  of  $20  per  ton  recommended  will  also  yield  no  revenue, 
w  it  exceeds  the  1909  tariff  which  figured  approximately  $15  per  ton. 
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Pabt  II. — ^Manufactube  of  Calcific  Gabbide. 

Calcium  carbide  is  produced  by  the  fusing  in  an  electric  furnace  of  Ume  aod 
coke  or  coal.  It  is  tapped  from  the  furnace  into  ingots  which,  when  cool,  an 
crushed  and  screened  to  the  various  standard  sizes  and  packed  in  air  and  xinter 
tight  steel  drums. 

The  elements  entering  into  the  cost  of  carbide  in  the  order  of  their  im 
portance  are  as  follows  (at  our  works,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Qu^ec,  Canada): 


Percttt 

BlectrodeB 8,  id 

Repairs  and  maintenance 7.96 

Miscellaneous   costs ISS 


Percent. 

Package 22. 20 

Lime 18. 91 

Labor 14. 41 

Coke ^ 13. 08  1 

Power ^ 10.80  1  Total 100.« 

Producers  in  Canada  buy  most  of  their  raw  materials  in  the  United  States; 
The  five  producers  of  calcium  carbide  in  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 

MANUFACTUKEES  IN   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(A  map  showing  the  location  of  carbide  plants  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  carbide  markets  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  on  file  with  the  com 
mittee,  is  omitted  in  printing.) 

Union  Carbide  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

American  Carbolite  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Gas  Tank  Recharging  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

National  Carbide  Co.,  Ivanhoe,  Va. 

Standard  Carbide  Co.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Superior  Carbide  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Shermai 
Carbide  Co.,  Vermont,  are  still  listed  in  some  trade  directories,  but  both  bavi 
passed  out  of  actual  existence. 

1.  The  Union  Carbide  Co.'s  plant  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  the  largest  in  thi 
United  States,  having  a  production  in  the  neighborhood  of  80,000  tons  per  ym 
This  plant  is  very  well  located  with  respect  to  supplies  of  lime  and  coke  an 
is  not  far  from  the  market  for  steel  sheets,  which,  combined  with  the  fact  \M 
it  controls  its  hydroelectric  power,  gives  it  a  great  advantage  and  its  factor^ 
costs  are  probably  very  much  lower  than  those  of  any  other  carbide  plant 

2.  The  Union  Carbide  Co.'s  plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  originally  used  f( 
the  production  of  carbide,  has  in  the  past  few  years  been  mainly  used  to  man 
facture  ferro-alloys.  It  can,  however,  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cald 
carbide.    Its  capacity  we  believe  to  be  second  only  to  that  of  their  other  pUo 

3.  The  American  Carbolite  Co.,  at  Duluth,  is  not  a  serious  competitor  t 
the  carbide  trade  of  the  United  States.    Its  plant,  because  of  ice  conditions, 
without  power  for  several  months  each  year  and  a  large  part  of  its  capad 
is  consumed  in  manufacture  of  carbic  cakes,  for  which  this  company  has  Ui 
exclusive  manufacturing  rights  in  the  United  States.    Its  production  of  ordina^ 
sizes  is  limited  and  it  is  mostly  taken  by  a  few  customers  in  its  vicinity. 

4.  The  Gas  Tank  Recharging  Co.  operate  a  carbide  plant  at  Keokuk,  low] 
They  are  manufacturers  of  compressed  acetylene  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
carbide  is  used  by  themselves  for  this  purpose. 

5.  The  National  Carbide  Co.,  at  Ivanhoe,  Va.,  began  operations  in  late  19l| 
Due  to  their  situation  they  are  in  a  position,  with  proper  management,  to  sa 
cessf  ully  compete. 

6.  The  Standard  Carbide  Co.,  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  has  a  limited  oatput--d^ 
to  limitation  of  their  water  power — practically  all  of  their  product  being  s*^ 
locally. 

7.  If  a  duty  is  iftiposed  it  would  result  in  an  absolute  monopoly  for  t] 
Union  Carbide  Co.  Such  a  carbide  monopoly  would  carry  with  it  the  cofitii 
of  the  comprised  acetylene  industry. 

USES. 

To  be  used  carbide  must  be  brou^t  in  contact  with  water  by  means  of 
generator,  the  resultant  being  acetylene  gas. 
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GfUTTING  AND  WSLDIKO  OF  METALS. 

icetjlene  is  used  in  conjunction  with  oxygen  for  oxyacetylene  welding  and 
dng  of  metals  by  many  industries,  among  which  are  railroads,  foundries,. 
il  mills,  shipyards,  formed-metal  makers — ^in  fact,  practically  every  industry 
rking  with  iron  and  steel. 

HOUSE  UGHTINQ. 

lore  than  340,000  farmers'  and  suburban  homes  are  lighted  by  acetylene  gas. 

MINE  LIGHTING. 

ts  third  and  probably  largest  use  is  in  the  mining  industry.  Probably  9 
;  of  every  10  miners  use  carbide  in  the  cap  lamps  which  they  wear  when  in 
!  mines. 

Pabt  III. — Growth  of  Industry. 

rbe  growth  of  the  industry  has  been  rapid,  due  to  the  increasing  uses  for 
Xylene  gas. 

f'ntil  1912  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  had  an  absolute  monopoly,  due  to  patent 
lits  and  a  prohibitive  tariff — had  no  competition  whatever  until  1914,  when 
i  Canada  Carbide  Co.  entered  the  market  in  a  small  way. 
Rijdit  here  it  might  be  in  order  to  point  out  that  the  plant  of  the  Canada 
rbide  Co.  was  built  while  these  patent  rights  were  in  force  and  therefore- 
lid  not  have  been  located  in  the  United  States. 

Hiesie  two  companies  and  the  American  Carbolite  Co.  were  the  only  one» 
th«;  field  untU  1017-1919,  when  three  small  companies  were  started. 
H<»wever,  as  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  still  dominates  the  market,  having  at 
list  S3  per  cent  of  the  business,  the  following  schedule,  showing  their  growth,. 
iiJlj  tells  the  story  of  the  carbide  industry. 

[Information   taken  from  Moody's  Manual,   1920,  industrial  section.] 
UNION  CABBroE  A  CARBON  CORPORATION. 

!^co^porated  November  1,  1917,  in  New  York.  Capital  stock:  Authorized,. 
ifliHloO  shares  without  par  value;  outstanding,  2,571,133  shares.    No  funded' 

This  company  owns,  directly  or  indirectly,  substantially  all  of  the  common 
'•  t  of  Union  Carbide  Co.,  carbide  manufacturers;  National  Carbon  Co.  (Inc.),, 
^--inide  manufacturers;  linde  Air  Products  Co.,  oxygen  manufacturers;  Prest- 
l-te  Co.  (Inc.),  acetylene  manufacturers;  Electro  Metallurgical  Co.,  ferro- 
.'•>«  and  carbide  manufacturers;  Oxweld  Acetylene  Co.,  acetylene  torches,, 
fi^rators,  etc. ;  J.  B.  Colt  Co.,  generator  manufacturers. 
K\^*  crmtrols  Michigan  Northern  Power  Co.,  supplies  power  to  carbide  plant ; 
i:h*{i  Carbide  Co.,  of  Canada  (Ltd.),  Canada  carbide  plant;  Electric  Furnace- 
r«»Jn<ts  C5o.   (Ltd-) ;  the  Oxweld  R.  R.  Service  Co.,  sells  oxygen,  acetylene, 
L-t.ide  generators,  and  equipment  to  railroads;  Dominion  Oxygen  Co.  (Ltd.),. 
c?zeD  company  in  Canada;  Haynes  Stellite  Co.,  and  other  subsidiary  com- 
u-i:H9.    Aa  of  May,  1920,  the  corporation  controlled  a  total  of  over  33  companies. 

iTidMHte:  Per  share.. 

Jaouary  2,  1918  (two  months  after  incorporation) $1.00 

April  2,  1918  ^ 1. 00 

fuly  2,  1918 -, 1.00* 

Ortobcr  1,  1918,  to  April,  1920,  Inclusive  (quarterly) 1.25 

July  1,  1920 1. 50- 

Son.~Dividend8  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  share  paid  quarterly,  amount  to 
I  per  annum  or  the  equivalent  of  6  per  cent  on  shares  having  a  par  value  of 
K^.   On  this  basis  the  2,571,133  no  par  value  outstanding  shares  of  this  cor- 
i^AtfoD  represent  a  capitalization  of  $257,113,800. 
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UNION  CARBIDE  CO. 

I 

Organized  as  a  Virginia  corporation  in  1898. 

The  Union  Carbide  Co.  was  the  original  concern,  the  growth  and  eipai«> 
of  which,  since  its  organization  22  years  ago,  brought  about  the  great  as;? 
gation  of  allied  corporations  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Union  Cartiie 
Carbon  Corporation. 

Neither  the  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation,  the  Union  Carbide  Co..  o 
others  of  the  affiliated  companies  makes  public  their  financial  statements.  \ 
formation,  except  that  of  the  nature  required  to  be  made  public  by  law. 
hard  to  obtain.  Moody's  Manuals  for  a  tiuuiher  of  years  past  contained  mwi 
statistics  and  from  this  source  it  is  ascertained  as  follows : 

Organized  in  1898  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $14,000,000— all  mm 
shares — ^par  value  $100. 

Dividends  are  reported  to  have  been  paid  as  follows: 

1905,  5  per  cent  cash;  1906,  5f  per  cent  cash ;  1907,  6  per  cent  cash;  l9fl*j 
per  cent  cash  and  40  per  cent  stock  dividend ;  1909,  6  per  cent  cash ;  1910,  '•  i 
cent  cash ;  1911,  8  per  cent  cash ;  1912,  10  per  cent  cash ;  1913,  10  per  cent  d 
and  12i  per  cent  in  common  stock  of  Oxweld  Acetylene  Co. ;  1914,  10  per  d 
cash  and  40  per  cent  stock  dividend ;  1915,  8  per  cent  cash ;  1916,  8  per  cent  rJ 
and  40  per  cent  stock  dividend ;  1917,  8  per  cent  cash ;  1918,  8  per  cent. 

1912:  Stockholders  of  record  were  given  the  right  to  subscribe  at 
par  to  10  per  cent  of  their  holdings  or  $1,089,780.  Total  out- 
standing capital  in  this  year $11,981.3 

1913:  Stockholders  of  record  again  given  the  right  to  subscribe  at 
par  to  10  per  cent  of  their  holdings  or  $1,198, 760.    Outstanding 

capital 13,  ISfi  i 

1013:  Shares  of  capital  stock  increased  to 3O,00iH 

1914:  A  40  per  cent  stock  dividend  was  declared.     Outstanding 

stock 19.0fiOJ 

1915:  Stockholders  again  given  the  right  to  subscribe  at  par  to  10 

per  cent  of  their  holdings:  outstanding  onpltal  stock 20,906,' 

1916:  Shares  of  capital  stock  Increased  to  a  stock  dividend  of  40 

per  cent  paid ' 50.000, 

1917:  Outstanding  capital  stock 33.131, 

1918:  Outstanding  capital  stock _' 89,757.1 

1918:  This  company  absorbed  by  and  became  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation. 

GBOWTH   OF  UNION   CARBIDE  CO.   WHILE  CARBIDE  WAS  DUTY  FBBK. 

Surely  the  rapid  growth  shown  above  during  the  time  calciam  carbide  1 
on  the  free  list  conclusively  shows  that  this  business  needs  no  protection. 

When  the  Canada  Carbide  Co.'s  product  "  Canadian  carbide  "  was  first  off« 
in  the  United  States,  it  was  received  with  considerable  hesitation  by  the  in 
While  frankly  admitting  they  wanted  competition,  the  consumers  were  aft 
of  the  quality. 

It  took  at  least  two  years  of  strenuous  efforts  on  our  part  to  even  br 
into  the  market  and  overcome  the  fear  and  prejudice  the  American  con!»u 
had  against  outside  carbide.  It  was  only  due  to  the  high  quality  of 
Canadian  product  that  we  were  able  to  establish  ourselves  in  this  roar 
The  difficulties  we  experienced  selling  Canadian  carbide,  which  equals  the  fii 
carbide  produced  anywhere,  proves  conclusively  that  it  would  be  ImpossiMi 
become  established  in  this  market  with  an  inferior  article.  In  addition  to 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  American  consumer  on  the  question  of  qualit] 
has  taken  us  several  years  to  properly  size  our  carbide  to  meet  the  m&i 
reqiilronients,  and  while  no  doubt  we  have  taken  business  away  from  the  Hi 
Carbide  Co.,  we  estimate  that  easily  70  per  cent  or  more  of  our  growth  Is 
to  increase  in  the  uses  of  carbide. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  has  also  benefited  by  the  !ncr« 
consumption  of  carbide.  Without  doubt  their  total  sales  since  our  competi 
commenced  shows  as  large  an  increase  in  tonnage  as  ours — probably  larg« 

We  estimate  the  consumption  in  the  United  States  to  be  150,000  tons  per  ; 
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Prom  what  information  is  obtainable,  the  production  of  various  United  States 
slants  in  1820  was  approximately  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Jnion  Carbide  Co 60, 000-80, 000 

Unerican  Carbolite  Co 1, 000-  1,  500 

Sas  Tank  Recharging  Co 2, 000-  3, 000 

National  Carbide  Co 2, 500-  3, 500 

\1\  other  United  States  makers 1, 000-  2, 000 


66,500-80,000 

These  production  figures  indicate  a  shortage  which  would  tend  to  consider- 
ably increase  prices. 

We  have  said  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  dominates  the  market,  and  hence  their 
growth  is  indicative  of  the  growth  of  the  Industry. 

To  substantiate  this  we  would  point  out  that  the  most  important  feature  in 
the  sale  of  carbide  is  distribution. 

Probably  95  per  cent  of  the  consumers  of  carbide  buy  in  less  than  car  lots, 
and  to  give  the  required  service  it  is  necessary  to  locate  stocks  at  central  points. 

Their  wonderful  warehouse  facilities,  as  shown  by  the  following  list,  ex- 
plain why  other  concerns  can  not  take  the  carbide  business  away  from  them : 

Warehouses. 

UuioD  Carbide  Sales  Co *170 

Shawinigan  Products  Corporation 38 

American  Carbolite  Co 3 

Gas  Tank  Recharging  Co 3 

National  Carbide  Co 10 

SUndard  Carbide  Co 10 

At  a  glance  at  the  above  list  you  can  see  that  we  are  the  only  concern  other 
than  Union  with  any  distribution  and  we  must  admit  that  a  large  percentage 
of  our  warehouses  are  failures,  due  to  our  inability  to  obtain  enough  business 
to  make  them  pay. 

The  Union  Carbide  Co.  state  that  over  340,000  farmers*  and  suburban  homes 
are  lighted  with  acetylene.  We  do  not  supply  2  per  cent  of  this  number.  While 
this  type  of  business  calls  for  the  highest  prices  and,  therefore,  most  desirable,  it 
is  impossible  for  anyone  to  locate  these  consumers  except  at  prohibitive  ex- 
pense. Therefore,  this  business  will  always  be  held  by  the  Union  Carbide  Co., 
who  obtained  the  major  portion  when  they  controlled  patents  and  no  com- 
petition existed  and  to-day,  through  control  of  or  special  arrangements  with 
most  generator  makers,  are  promptly  advised  of  each  new  sale. 

Pabt  IV. — Reasons  Advanced  fob  a  Duty. 

The  brief  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ask  for  a  so-called 
protective  tariff  for  one  reason  only — that  foreign  manufacturers'  costs  are 
xDQch  cheaper. 

Pabt  V. — ^Why  Ditty  Not  Necessaby. 

In  the  fifst  place  while  carbide  has  been  on  the  free  list  since  1913,  none 
lias  been  imported  by  European  makers  (although  three  years  have  elapsed 
«iDce  the  close  of  the  Great  War). 

There  is  only  one  explanation  of  this — that  the  foreign  makers  are  unable 
to  profitably  compete.  A  few  years  before  the  war  all  the  European  manu- 
facturers formed  an  international  syndicate  to  regulate  and  control  the  sale 
of  carbide  and  entered  into  an  agreement  whereby  all  European  interests  kept 
oat  of  the  American  market  in  return  for  the  American  interests  keeping  out 
of  Europe. 

During  December,  1920,  this  syndicate  was  revived,  and  while  the  German 
Interests  have  not  yet  been  taken  into  the  syndicate  most  of  the  other  European 
manufacturers  have  agreed  to  retain  their  prewar  arrangements  and  they  have 
already  Intimated  to  the  American  interests  that  the  old  arrangements  will  be 
strictly  adhered  to.  The  Germans  have  a  domestic  syndicate  for  controlling 
trade  in  Germany  and  have  Intimated  that  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  dispose 

• ■  — — 

'  Approximately. 
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of  the  surplus  stocks  they  will  again  enter  into  the  syndicate  arrangeaieBt» 
with  the  other  European  producers. 

In  thejr  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  CJommlttee  the  Union  Carbide  Ca 
make  mention  of  their  large  plant  in  Norway.  -This  plant  has  never  bees 
operated,  and  it  is  commonly  believed  among  the  trade  that  the  only  reas« 
it  was  built  was  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  foreign  makers  would  liv- 
up  to  their  understanding  to  the  effect  that  so  long  as  the  Union  Carbide  O 
kept  out  of  the  European  market  tiiey  would  not  endeavor  to  sell  In  the  Unitei! 
States. 

The  Union  Carbide  Co.  srtill  have  this  plant  as  a  threat  and,  without  donbr. 
could  convince  the  European  makers  that  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  l^ave  th* 
United  States  market  alone,  should  they  consider  approaching  same. 

There  are,  therefore,  in  view,  of  this  arrangement,  but  two  countries  froc 
which  carbide  might  be  imported— Canada  and  Germany. 

CABBIDB  MANUFACTUBEBS  IN  CANADA. 

There  are  two  carbide  plants  in  Canada — Union  Carbide  Co.,  of  Wellaml 
Ontario ;  and  Canada  Carbide  Co.,  of  Shawinigan  Falls,  Quebec. 

Both  of  these  concerns  are  owned  and  controlled  by  United  States  interests. 

The  Union  Carbide  Co.,  however,  also  have  large  plants  at  Sault  Ste.  Harit. 
Mich.,  and  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture  of  carbide.  In  view  </ 
this  situation  they  naturally  do  not  object  to  a  tariff,  as  same  would  not  seriou«.l.« 
harm  them  while  it  would  remove  the  competition  of  "  Canadian  carbide,"  tb^ 
trade  name  of  the  product  of  the  Canada  Carbide  Co. 

The  Canada  Carbide  Co.  has  been  selling  Canadian  carbide  in  the  Unirr*! 
States  for  the  past  seven  years  and  all  the  United  States  makers  admit  tb«  r 
competition  has  been  fair  and  honest. 

Officials  of  the  largest  United  States  makers  have  said  that  they  did  not  object 
to  Canadian  competition  but  were  only  worried  about  the  possibilities  of  Gemmr 
competition.  Unquestionably  they  would  not  feel  badly  to  see  the  Canatliac 
competition  removed,  but  their  remarks  plainly  show  that  the  methods  em 
ployed  in  selling  "  Canadian  carbide  '*  have  been  absolutely  f^lr  and  square. 

CANADA  COSTS  NOT  CHEAFEB.     • 

Contrary  to  Inference  made  by  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  the  costs  of  the  GanaiU 
Carbide  Co.  are  not  lower  than  theirs — in  fact,  are  higher — ^taking  into  cod 
sideration  the  much  heavier  freights  "Canadian  carbide"  must  pay  to  rcAcb 
the  consumer.  From  the  map  attached  (not  printed)  showing  location  of  car- 
bide plants,  it  can  be  plainly  seen  that  the  Canada  Carbide  Co.  is  at  an  enormoos 
disadvantage  on  freights  alone,  every  carbide  plant  being  the  nearer  market  thu 
they  are.  They  have  never  been  able  to  compete  west  of  the  Mississippi  arrt 
only  to  a  small  extent  west  of  Ohio. 

The  Union  Carbide  Co.  infer  the  Canada  Carbide  Co.  have  lower  costs  becan^* 
they  are  owned  by  the  Shawinigan  Wat^  &  Power  Co.,  and  hence  have  excep- 
tionally cheap  power.-  They  do  not  mention  that  they  have  their  own  power 
plant  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  bought  when  the  original  company  went  bankrupt, 
and  in  addition  to  this  purchase  their  power  for  their  Welland  and  Niafoara 
plants  against  long-time  contracts  made  years  ago  when  power  prices  were  at  & 
minimum. 

There  is  very  little  difference  between  labor  costs  here  and  in  Canada.  Thl« 
can  be  readily  understood  by  a  glance  at  lists  of  elements  entering  into  ootct 
(See  Part  II.) 

As  the  Canada  Carbide  C3o.  buy  most  all  their  raw  materials  in  the  United 
States  and  have  no  saving  in  this  respect — ^in  fact,  pay  more  due  to  tbeir  loca- 
tion, which  results  in  heavier  freights. 

For  example,  steel  sheeti)  for  drums  are  sold  on  an  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh  or  f.  o,  b. 
Chicago  basis.  The  freight  from  Pittsburgh  to  Shawinigan  Falls  is  ftlmoac 
double  that  to  any  United  States  maker's  plant. 

The  same  is  true  of  coke. 

Lime  or  limestone  is  obtainable  all  over  this  continent,  bat  the  Oanada  Oar> 
bide  Co.  is  at  some  disadvantage,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  Is  farther 
from  its  quarry  than  any  United  States  manafiactorer. 
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GERMAN  CABBIDE  AND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  COHFETITION. 

Large  quantities  of  carbide  are  made  in  Germany,  and  in  view  of  labor  con- 
ditions there  at  the  moment  and  the  low  value  of  German  money,  they  coald 
without  doubt  sell  at  very  low  prices  delivered  to  seaboard  points. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  German  carbide  can  be  bought  at  from 
$60  to  $65  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  but  the  most  recent  quotation  we  have  is 
$64  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 

In  the  first  place,  this  price  is  based  on  "lump  sizes"  and  the  carbide  is 
packed  in  naked  drums. 

A  higher  price  is  asked  by  European  makers  on  "crushed  sizes"  (the  size 
chiefly  used  in  this  country).  Due  to  ocean  shipping  regulations  and  to  insure 
safe  receipt,  it  would  be  necessary  to  crate  the  drum,  for  which  an  extra  charge 
would  be  made. 

To  obtain  the  "crushed  sizes"  and  proper  packing  would  add  at  least  $10 
per  ton  to  the  price. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no  high-grade  coal  available  (unless  they  buy 
from  England  or  here,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  costs),  the  German 
carbide  is  of  very  low  quality.  Samples  obtained  and  tested  by  outside  parties 
isee  letter  following  this  paragraph)  show  a  gas  yield  of  from  3.30  cubic  feet 
to  3w90  cubic  feet  per  pound,  whereas  the  same  size  carbide  made  in  this  coun- 
try will  run  from  4.50  to  4.70  cubic  feet  per  pound.  This  shows  the  German 
product  to  be  from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  inferior. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CALCIUM  CABBIDE  FBOM  COLOGNE. 

66  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.  W.  I., 

May  «7,  192L 
Mossrs.  Shawit^ioan  (Ltd.), 

1  Tudor  Street,  London,  E.  C.  4. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  examined  the  two  samples  of  calcium  carbide  received 
from  you  on  the  24th  instant,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  that  date, 
and  beg  to  rQ>ort  as  follows : 

The  samples  were  contained  in  tins  with  self -sealing  lids,  and  were  received 
In  Rood  condition  except  that  there  was  very  slight  quite  superficial  decompo- 
atloQ  of  dbe  lumps,  evidently  due  to  the  moisture  in  paper  which  had  been  put 
in  the  tins  as  filling. 

I  certif^^  that  these  samples  of  carbide,  when  tested  as  received  (without  pre- 
liminary breaking  of  the  lumps)  gave  the  following  yields  of  gas,  viz: 


Mark  on  container  of  sample. 


No.  L  "GUdnm  cartride  as  retailed  in  CoLogab,  Cammerdal  Secretary,  Cologne, 
ML5,'21" 

So  I  *'Caknim  earUde  as  offered  by  the  firm  of  Paul  Abraham,  Brassier  Plata 
15.  Coltxne:  yield  270  liters  per  kilo.    British  Commercial  Secretary, 

19,  a, 'a" 


CMogme, 


Cubic  feet 
at  30  inches 

and  60 
Fahrenheit 
per  pound 
of  carbide. 


LitOTSOf 

gas  at  760 

millimeters 

and  15  C. 

per  kilo  of 

carbide. 


206 
247 


I  am  BBBling  up  the  balance  (about  half)  of  each  of  these  two  samples  for 
fonrarding  to  V.  G.  Bartram,  care  Canada  Carbide  Co.,  Power  Building, 
<^rUg  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Tours,  faithfuUy,  

W.  J.  A.  BuTTEBrnxD. 

While  German  production  is  sufficient  to  amply  take  care  of  their  own  re- 
qtiiremefitB,  they  have  always  imported  considerable  .calcium  carbide,  due  to 
^  fact  that  their  own  product  is  of  inferior  grade. 

Aaniming  that  German  carbide  can  be  delivered  at  $55  per  ton  New  York 
•flO  tower  than  price  quoted  us  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg),  we  beg  to  point  out  that  this 
^fiire  corresponds  to  the  domestic  maker's  price  f.  o.  b.  works  without  adding 
ttQiDg 
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To  sell  n  foreign  product  here  we  estimate  these  additional  expenses  wouli 

be.  conservatively,  as  follows: 

Per  tuiL' 

Selling  expense |12.0| 

Warehoushig  charges 6.01 

Average    freight 10.  (f 

Price  at  seaboard 55. 


Total 83.1 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  acetylene  gas  obtainable,  which  is  what  carbide 
bought  for,  we  find  the  consumer's  price  would  bc^— 


Gas  yield 

per 
pound. 


Per  ton. 


Qerman  carbide 

United  States  carbide. 


Cu.ft. 
3.5 
4.5 


S83.00 
105.00 


Cubic  feet 

of  gas 

per  ton. 


7,000 
6,000 


lOOcufcie 
(eet 

Ofgl5. 


CntK 

1.W' 


While  offers  of  German  carbide  are  said  to  have  been  made  here  we  liave 
been  unable  to  locate  a  consumer  who  has  received  a  proposition.  | 

We  are  told  German  representatives  have  offered  large  tonnages  to  tli^i 
Union  Carbide  Co.  at  low  prices,  but  of  course  the  price  to  such  a  concern  and 
on  a  large  quantity  can  not  be  compared  with  consumer's  costs  without  adding 
inland  freights,  selling  expense,  and  warehouse  charges. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  German  carbide  is  of  low  quality,  in 
addition  to  this  it  is  incorrectly  sized  and  packed  for  this  market,  and  the  P» 
produced  very  impure. 

The  European  generators  are  water  to  carbide  type  while  those  used  here- 
carbide  to  water. 

GERMAN  PRODUCT  WRONGLY  SIZED. 


This  latter  type  requires  much  closer  and  better  sizing  to  operate  8ati8fa^ 
torily  and  foreign  sizes  (i.  e.  15  by  25  mm.,  etc.)  will  not  do.  Pnrther,  90 
per  cent  of  the  generators  here  require  the  '*  crushed  sizes  "  which  are  seldom 
used  abroad  and  for  which,  on  account  of  the  additional  work  to  crash  and 
screen,  a  higher  price  is  asked. 

The  sizes  commonly  used  In  the  United  States  are  practically  all  crushed 
sizes.  The  following  table  shows  the  variance  between  United  States  and  for- 
eign sizing. 


Name. 


Correspond- 
ing foreign 

sizes  in 
millimeters. 


Pea '  4  by  6 

Miners* 8  by  15 

Nut IS  by  25 

Egg ^ 25  by  50 


Foreign  sise 
in  iiushes. 


*byj 


*by* 
fbyl 
I  by  2 


United  State 
sixein 
inches. 


X^ 
w 


Generators  in  this  country  are  made  for  United  States  sizes,  and  the  carbid* 
must  be  properly  sized  to  operate  properly. 


INCORBBCTLY  PACKED. 

German  carbide  is  packed  in  drums  on  which  the  heads  are  soldered,  necesn! 
tating  the  breaking  of  the  drum  to  remove  the  contents.  Tills  would  not  h 
attractive  to  the  trade  here,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  the  convenient  screw-ti? 
package,  which  can  be  closed  again  if  all  the  contents  are  not  removed. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  feature,  as  the  moisture  in  the  air  will  caun 
the  carbide  to  slake  very  quickly. 
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tierefore  if  Ube  entire  drum  is  not  immediately  emptied,  the  carbide  left  in  a 
man  Umm  would  become  slacked  and  be  of  no  use. 

ADDITIONAL    COST   TO    CONSUMES. 

ue  to  inferior  quality,  each  customer  would  have  to  purchase,  pay  freight 
and  handle  20  per  cent  additional  material  in  order  to  obtain  the  same 
mnt   of  gas.     (See  Part  V,  p.  11.)     We  estimate  this  added  expense  at 
ily  ^  per  ton. 
'Ji«»  source  of  German  carbide  is  so  far  removed  from  actual  market  that 

t-onsumer  could  not  count  on  prompt  and  efficient  service — one  thing  that 

United  States  buyer  absolutely  demands. 

'o  .^ship  carbide  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  and  keep  a  fresh  and 
rt<'tly  sized  stock  at  all  warehouses  would  be  almost  impossible. 
)veii  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  with  their  wonderful  chain  of  warehouses,  at 
es  run  short. 

Iw  <»onsuraer  fully  appreciated  what  this  means,  and  very  few,  if  any, 
lid  risk  being  dependent  for  their  supply  where  the  possibilities  of  failure 
leliveries  was  so  great. 

lie  United  States  buyer  demands  two  things  above  all — quality  and  service, 
^y  would  not  get  these  by  buying  German  carbide. 

II  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  German  producer  is  so  far  removed  from 
s  market  that  the  consumer  could  not  obtain  efficient  service,  it  is  a  well- 
•wii  fact  that  German  competition  at  present  is  only  made  possible  through 
•  low  value  of  the  German  mark,  and "  on  return  of  normal  exchange  the 
rinan  manufacturer  can  not  hope  to  compete  in  this  market.  German 
iiufaeturers  under  their  own  domestic  syndicate  arrangement  have  agreed 
it  when  exchange  conditions  are  such  that  they  can  no  longer  enjoy  their 
»st*nt  advantage  such  plants  in  Germany  as  now  produce  from  steam- 
lerated  electric  power  have  agreed  to  close  down,  leaving  only  the  few 
ints  using  hydroelectric  power  in  the  field,  greatly  reducing  the  German 
tpuL 

[nasmuch  as  we  believe  that  the  facts  given  mainly  show  there  Is  no  possi- 
ity  of  importation  of  carbide  from  Germany  or  other  foreign  countries,  a 
ty  on  carbide  as  proposed  in  the  new  tariff  bill  would  only  affect  the  Canadian 
■>ducer.  In  other  words,  such  a  duty  would  be  aimed  solely  at  Canada,  and 
>refore  discriminatory. 

A-  A  duty  of  $20  per  ton  (1  cent  per  pound)  absolutely  prohibits  the  import 
calcium  carbide.    Therefore  it  would  yield  no  revenue. 

B.  The  growth,  of  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  and  the  starting  of  three  new 
ikers  during  the  time  carbide  has  been  duty  free  shows  the  industry  does  not 
ed  protection. 

C.  German  competition  is  impossible  because  of  (1)  inferior  quality,  (2) 
^)rrect  sizing,  (3)  wrongly  packed,  (4)  impure  gas,  and  (5)  if  it  were 
»sible  they  would  have  shipped  carbide  in  during  1919,  1920,  and  1921. 

r>.  Other  European  makers  through  carbide  syndicate  have  agreed  to  stay 
t  of  the  United  States. 

E.  Duty  would  create  a  monopoly  for  the  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Cor, 
ration. 

F.  Majority  of  consumers  of  calcium  carbide  are  opposed  to  such  action. 
ree  attached  copies  of  a  few  letters.) 

G.  With  imports  prohibited  the  withdrawal  of  adequate  competition  will, 
»  doubt  increase  prices,  affecting  directly  the  farmer,  the  miner,  and  the 
dustrial  plants. 


The  American  Steel  Tube  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  July  27,  1921, 

SAWINIGAN   PbODUCTS   Ck>., 

UO  WiUiam  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Gentucmen:  Referring  to  our  correspondence  in  reference  to  proposed  duty 
!  $20  to  $25  per  ton  on  calcium  carbide,  there  is  practically  but  one  concern 
the  United  States  that  is  producing  calcium  carbide  in  commercial  quantities, 
ufiely,  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  whom,  as  you  know,  have  until  a  few  yeargj 
V)  iibeorbed  all  competitors  in  this  business,  and  also  have  branched  out  into 
Ikt  fielda  and  absorbed  the  National  Carbon  Co.,  a  very  large  and  prosperous 
Kioem,  and  the  Prest-O-Llte  Co.,  and  from  a  comparatively  modest  beginning 
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have  become  a  very  large  concern,  until  they  now  have  2,825,648  share< 
outstanding,  on  which  they  pay  a  dividend  of  $4  per  share,  and  with 
absorbing  of  other  companies  in  exclusive  lines  they  have  rapidly  grown 
a  lusty  infant  to  huge  proportions  and  should  be  able  to  walk  alone  and 
any  comi)etition  from  home  and  abroad  and  have  outgrown  the  need  of  patis 
protection. 

Their  plant,  located  In  northern  Michigan  near  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
advantages  of  cheap  hydroelectric  power  and  is  located  in  a  belt  of  the  j 
limestone  in  this  country ;  they  also  have  the  advantage  of  comparatire 
freight  rates  on  their  carbon  content,  which  is  coal  or  coke,  with  the  i 
advantage  of  being  In  a  comparatively  short  radius  of  the  great  autoi^'l 
centers,  into  whose  product  the  largest  amount  of  carbide  is  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  plant,  located  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  ha*  i 
the  advantage  of  cheap  hydroelectric  power,  but  a  very  much  high*T  rar»l 
your  carbon  content,  which  must  be  procured  from  Nova  Scotia  or  the  I'ri 
States,  and  your  product  is  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  to  any  that  we  ^4 
used  in  six  years. 

In  1916.  1917.  1918.  and  part  of  1919  we  were  paying  the  Union  Carbi. 
$65  per  ton  delivered  in  our  factory,  after  which  they  advanced  the  prioe  2 
they  now  demand  $105  per  ton  in  carload  lots,  or  an  increase  of  aN"-: 
per  cent. 

A  duty  of  $20  or  $25  per  ton  paid  to  this  company  is  not  protection,  hi\ 
bounty  wholly  unjustified  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Recently  several  concerns  have  started  in  the  business — one  at  Keokuk.  I  *^ 
and  another  at  Ivanhoe,  Va.  They  both  have  the  advantage  of  hydroeNtI 
current  and  are  near  coal  fields.  Apparently  there  is  an  understanding  bet«^ 
these  companies,  as  they  all  quote  the  same  figure.  Therefore  tariff  impo<44 
calcium  carbide  at  the  present  time  is  nothing  but  a  bounty  paid  to  a  n)oo<fi 

I  am  in  favor  of  protection  where  protection  is  needed,  but  the  sooner  tb.-i! 
realize  that  the  war  is  over  as  well  as  the  prices  incident  thereto,  an«:  ?! 
business  must  foot  the  bills  and  Congress  stop  playing  favorites  and  m 
misled  by  foolish  propaganda  and  can  differentiate  between  the  articles:  i| 
need  protection  and  those  that  do  not,  we  shall  arrive  where  the  countr? 
expecting  we  should. 

I  irust  that  you  may  be  able  to  satisfy  the  Finance  Committee  that  you  i 
practically  the  only  competitor  of  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  make  a  product  of  \ 
highest  grade,  and  that  they  should  be  in  position  from  their  advantac* 
greatly  undersell  your  company  in  the  American  markets. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  American  Steel  Ttbe  O 
J.  H.  Canffield,  Fresident. 


[Telegram.] 

Denver,  Cou>.,  July  28^  iJit 
L.  F.  Loutrel, 

Care  J,  Harrison  Power,  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D,  C: 

Your  wire  July  27  is  my  first  Information  that  Finance  Committe  heftrltic 
carbide  is  Friday.  I  have  to-day  wired  Senator  Phippe,  Colorado.  t«  *»-ii 
time  for  filing  protest  on  proposed  tariff  on  carbide.  Had  fully  expected  t. 
pear  in  person  to  object  not  only  for  my  own  company  but  as  delegate  of  aV 
50  independent  oxygen  producers  In  many  States,  all  of  whom  have  filed  pn**-' 
with  their  Senators.  I  believe. 

Without  reservation  we  subscribe  to  the  views  presented  by  you  and  are  fen 
convinced  that  the  proposed  tariff  on  carbide  will  not  only  strengthen  an  a!r»i 
existing  monopoly  employing  a  few  hundred  persons  at  most,  but  will  acc«*L.; 
the  utter  ruin  of  many  industries  using  carbide  and  work  an  economic  hfln.*! 
upon  the  thousands  of  carbide  consumers,  with  absolutely  no  compenmitirj 
suits  to  the  Federal  Government  through  revenue.    We  tnut  the  Setuitr  « 
not  be  influenced  by  the  glittering  generalities  contained  in  brlefi  of  c%t^ 
manufacturers,  but  will  give  heed  to  the  facts  as  you  present  them. 

CoMpRESSEn  Gas  Corporation,  Denver^  Ct- 
Gab  Products  Association. 
By  C.  O.  Epperson. 
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[Telegram.] 

Bessekeb,  Ala.,  July  27,  1921. 
AWiNiGAN  Products  Ck)BPORATiON, 
Care  Mr,  J.  E,  Powers,  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 

kVe  wish  to  join  you  in  opposition  tariff  calcium  carbide,  which  will  only 
id  to  throttle  competition  and  aid  a  monopoly.  Our  people  in  the  South  are 
ling  for  lower  prices  on  this  commodity,  which  is  used  largely  by  miners  in 
blueing  coal  and  farmers  for  house  lighting. 

Long  Lewis  Habdwabe  Co. 


BuBDETT  Oxygen  &  Hydbogen  Co., 

Chicago,  III,  July  27,  1921, 

AWINIQAJi   PBODUCTS   CORPOBATION, 

110  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  T, 

2KXTtxMEH:  In  our  opinion  the  proi>osed  tariff  on  calcium  carbide  will,  if 
icted»  give  a  practical  monopoly  to  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  who  now  control 
pn^ximately  80  per  cent  of  the  calcium  carbide  trade  in  the  United  States. 
If'  ^'fTect  of  such  a  tariff  will  not  only  be  detrimental  to  each  independent 
)  2*^11  manufacturer,  but  will  be  widely  felt  in  the  increased  cost  of  operating 
iiroads,  lighting  farm  houses,  lighting  mines,  and  in  the  operation  of  metal 
Idiog  industries  generally  in  the  United  States. 

M«»re  than  340,000  farms  and  suburban  homes  are  lighted  with  acetylene  gas, 
the  making  of  which  calcium  carbide  is  exclusively  used.  Every  railroad 
op  ows  acetylene  gas  in  combination  with  oxygen  for  cutting  and  welding 
taljt.  Machine  shops,  foundries,  metal-working  establishments,  garages,  scrap 
ni$,  shipyards,  steel  mills,  and  practically  every  other  industry  where  iron 
d  ste«l  is  used  uses  acetylene  gas  in  the  oxyacetylene  process  for  cutting  and 
Iding  metals. 

nK>  Union  Carbide  A  Carbon  Co.,  owners  of  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  supplying 
rt»lde,  of  the  Prest-O-Llte  Co.  supplying  acetylene  and  of  the  Linde  Air  Prod- 
t^  (^o.  supplying  oxygen,  has  been  enabled  to  successfully  use  its  practical 
ctrol  of  the  manufacture  of  carbide  by  informing  the  user  of  both  oxygen  and 
Kylene  of  the  unarai lability  of  getting  a  supply  of  acetylene  unless  their 
nptnj  was  awarded  the  oxygen  business.  It  has  been  the  hope  of  the  inde- 
Bd<iit  oxygen  manufacturers  to  be  able  to  supply  acetylene  by  making  use 
'^rtide  now  being  shipped  into  this  country  principally  from  Canada. 
t*»Qld  the  proposed  tariff  prevail,  it  will  close  the  doors  to  the  furtherance  of 
rb  project  and  increase  the  power  of  the  Union  Carbide  Co. 
Tlte  (.-arbide  now  being  imported  into  this  country  from  Canada  is  of  high 
ide,  and  we  understand  that  90  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  Cana- 
VI  industry  is  furnished  by  United  States  citizens.  The  proposed  tariff  would 
ofcibit  any  importation  of  carbide  in  this  country  from  Canada.  It  would  raise 
» *v\rtiTie  wtiatever. 

lu*  TDion  Carbide  is  not  an  industry  that  needs  protection  in  the  form  of 
riff  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  grown  from  a  comparatively  small 
l^i.'iation  to  a  corporation  representing  over  $250,000,000  during  the  time 
rt  I'ie  ms  on  the  free  list. 

T>T  argument  tiat  if  the  calcium  carbide  is  put  on  a  free  list  the  Germans 
><ilil  be  hi  a  position  to  usurp  this  market  is  of  no  avail  for  the  reason  that 
»ir  rart)i<)e  is  of  an  inferior  grade  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  accom- 
b!'  ihi?  daring  the  time  there  has  been  no  tariff  on  carbide. 
Wm  wish  you  every  saccees  In  your  resistance  of  the  tariff  being  placed  on 
iHum  carbide,  for  we  believe  your  stand  is  Just  and  a  tariff  will  be  detri- 
»U!  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Tonrs,  truly, 

BxTBDETT  Oxygen  Co.  of  Detboit 
(Plant  at  Detroit,  Mich.), 

BuBDETT  Oxygen  &  Hydbogen  Co. 
(Plant  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.), 

BuBDKTT  Oxygen  Co.  of  Texas 
(Plant  at  Port  Worth,  Tex.), 

BuBDETT  Oxygen  Co.  of  Oklahoma 
(Plant  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.), 
By  E.  A.  Paulhabeb,  President. 

Bubdett  Oxygen  Co.  of  Chattanooga, 
By  H.  A.  Faulhabeb,  Vice  President. 
*1527— 22— eoH  1 ^10 
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PiTTSBUBOH,  Pa.,  July  tS,  l?i' 
Shawinioan  Products  Cobporation, 

no  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  learned  that  a  hearing  on  the  subject  of  a  i»n*;'"« 
tariff  on  calcium  carbide  comes  before  the  Senate   Finance  Coniiulttt^ 
Friday,  the  29th  instant. 

As  one  of  your  customers,  permit  us  to  express  ourselves  to  the  effect  •! 
we  do  not  believe  that  a  duty  on  this  particular  material  is  at  all  necessair? 
advisable,  and  we  shall  try  to  give  you  briefly  our  reasons  for  this  belief 

There  are  very  few  manufacturers  of  calcium  carbide  in  the  United  Static 
in  fact,  only  one  of  any  consequence;  the  combined  production  of  the  one  ■:'' 
company  and  the  few  small  ones  is  not  enough  to  take  care  of  the  requirvi.^ 
in  this  country,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  import  A  duty  would  cm 
an  unnecessary  advance  in  price  to  the  consumers  here  and  a  practical  mowf^ 
for  one  manufacturing  company. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  are  large  distributors  of  calcium  carbide,  imp>tr] 
from  Canada  by  your  company,  which  we  understand  is  controlled  and  a'r'i 
entirely  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  Canada  Carbide  Co.  has  furnished  clean,  wholesome  competition  «::! 
has  kept  prices  within  reasonable  figures.  A  duty  will  make  neces^o 
advance  in  price  by  the  Canada  Carbide  Co.,  and  the  manufacturers  ic  : 
United  States  being  human  will  absorb  that  advance  to  their  own  benefit  ^ 
can  think  of  no  one  else  who  could  possibly  benefit  by  the  proposed  tax,  e\'^ 
ing  our  Government,  and  the  revenue  would  be  too  small  to  warrant  thf  *■-: 
burden  on  the  consumer. 

We  will  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  will  use  every  effort  possible  t'>  ^j 
the  Finance  Committee  Just  what  hardship  the  proposed  tax  would  ^ 
noon  the  consumer 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  a  tariff  on  calcium  carbide  would  aeri. -a 
retard  progress  in  this  particular  branch  of  business,  which  is  a  condi:.- 
be  studiously  avoided  during  this  important  period  of  business  reconstn.    i 

Assuring  you  of  our  sincere  appreciation  of  any  efforts  which  you  can  '  i 
to  bear  in  this  important  matter,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Thomas  R.  Uktwakd  <' 
By  T.  R.  Hbyward,  Jr. 


South  Washington,  Va.,  Julv  ^f^.  /-^-j 
SHAwmioAN  Products  Corporation, 

no  William  Street,  New  York  City, 

Gentlemen  :  In  connection  with  a  proposed  duty  on  carbide,  there  are  !*  -t 
views  which  I  wish  to  present  on  this  subject,  which  you  may  use  in  your  e^ ! 
to  prevent  the  imposition  of  a  duty  under  the  Fordney  bill. 

I  believe  that  information  before  us  would  indicate  that  the  carbide  in«!  ^ 
in  the  United  States  is  practically  a  monopoly,  controlled  by  one  corponq 
which,  during  a  long  period  of  yenrs,  has  never  failed  to  earn  gonoron^  ;  - 
without  the  protection  of  any  tariff  whatsoever.    Surely  this  is  suflflci^'nt  t: 
ment  to  offset  their  contention  that  a  duty  should  be  imposed  amountir: 
20  or  25  per  cent  of  the  present  sales  price  on  carbide.    Aside  from  the  que>'    J 
protection  for  a  company  which  is  not  in  need  of  it,  I  think  that  the  problem  •' 
tariff  committees  will  be  to  select  those  industries  which  are  most  Ilk*: 
suffer  from  a  dumping  program  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  country,  with  tl*-  I 
of  exterminating  those  industries.    There  are,  of  course,  certain  conslrlor^:* 
involved  in  the  application  of  tariff  to  protect  certain  industries  which  ht« 
military,  value.    But  it  is  my  ophiion  that  the  tariff  applied  to  any  comnKvi 
should  be  the  very  -minimum  necessary  to  equalize  the  difference  in  n>< 
manufacture  elsewhere  and  in  this  country. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  should  be  little  •* 
tariff  on  basic  or  raw  materials,  in  which  there  is  no  skilled  labor  Inrol^ 
The  big  problem  before  the  country  to^ay  is  a  reduction  In  taxatiy,  wl 
could  probably  be  effected  if  our  former  allies  were  to  pay  the  InteRst  or  ^ 
cipal  on  their  loans.  Since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  hope  for  further  sWpkh 
of  gold  to  cover  the  payment  of  these  debts,  It  becomes  neceanury  for  « 
accept  thetr  commodities  in  payment 
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In  view  of  the  prevailing  condition  in  rate  of  exchange  it  should  be  evident 
at  the  addition  of  this  handicap  to  the  application  of  a  high  tariff  would 
Ike  it  practically  impossible  for  us  to  expect  payment  by  this  means. 
There  was  a  time  when  this  country  was  a  debtor  Nation,  and  under  those 
Qditions  it  was  advisable  for  us  to  erect  the  very  highest  tariff  barriers, 
It  under  the  re»versed  condition  existing  to-day  I  can  see  no  reason  for  the 
•plication  of  such  a  barrier. 
YourSt  yery  truly, 

SOTTTHEBN  OXYGEN  Ck)., 

R.  B.  SwoFB,  Manager, 

Cleveland,  July  27^  1921. 
lAwmioAN  Pboducts  Corporation, 

110  WUliam  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Regarding  a  tariff  on  carbide,  we  wish  to  state  that  we  can  see 
>  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  passage  of  this  bill  as,  In  our  opinion  it  would 
nd  to  monopolize  the  manufacture  of  this  product  In  this  country  and  pro- 
ibit  the  import  of  same.  At  the  present  time  only  a  small  per  cent  is  Im- 
>rted. 

There  is  some  tails  of  fear  of  a  Oerman  product  being  shipped  in  but  we  see 
)  cause  for  this  as  previous  to  the  war,  carbide  was  exported  Into  Europe 
ad  sold  at  a  less  figure  than  It  could  be  bought  for  in  this  country. 
Further,  a  tariff  on  this  article  without  a  doubt  woul4  tend  to  raise  the 
resent  selling  price  of  carbide  rather  than  decrease  it,  and  it  would  also  raise 
le  price  of  tanked  acetylene. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Metals  Welding  Co., 
F.  E.  Bennett, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Peoria,  III.,  July  27, 1921. 
iBAwiNiGAN  Products  Corporation, 

110  William  Street,  Neto  York  City. 

Deae  Sir:  As  you  know  our  company  manufactures  and  sells  acetylene  gas 
jade  from  carbide,  we  are  vitally  interested  In  this  question  of  tariff  on  car- 
We.  We  understand  that  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  controls  about  80  per  cent  of 
l»  output  of  this  country.  We  have  been  able  to  buy  from  independent  con- 
ems  at  a  lesser  price  than  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  and  we  wish  to  enter  our 
i^otf^t  against  any  tariff  at  the  present  time,  as  we  feel  that  the  competition 
J  Tonr  company  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  carbide  prices  at  a  reasonable 
pire. 

We  feel  that  any  increase  of  carbide  prices  at  the  present  time  will  work  a 

ATdship  upon  us  and  our  customers,  which  we  do  not  want  under  the  present 

OQditions,  when  prices  and  trade  conditions  are  undergoing  a  readjustment. 

^e  have  already  written  our  Senator  and  Congressman  our  views  in  the  matter. 

Yours,  truly, 

Electrox  Co., 
T.  D.  Buckweli., 

Vice  President. 


Huntington,  W.  Va.,  July  27,  1921. 
Shawikuian  Products  Corporation, 

110  WUliam  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemejj:  We  understand  there  will  be  a  hearing  of  the  new  tariff  meas- 
ures before  the  Finance  Committee  Friday,  at  which  time  the  question  of  im- 
port tax  on  carbide  will  be  considered.  We  have  been  interested  in  this  item 
uui  reoently  wrote  our  Senators  our  views  on  the  subject. 

As  already  stated  to  Uiem,  we  regard  the  foreign  competition  (which  is  con- 
^  practically  to  the  Canadian  plant  at  Niagara  Falls)  not  as  a  menace 
wi  an  actual  benefit.  Indeed,  there  have  been  frequent  periods  during  the 
^^  ^ew  years  that  the  American  supply  was  not  adequate,  and  but  for  the 
additional  supply  from  Cfemada  some  of  our  mines  would  bave  been  without 
carbide. 
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Calcium  carbide  is  such  a  staple  and  important  item  in  the  prodoctioB 
coal  that  we  feel  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  impose  a  tax  which  woald 
to  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  this  would  be  the  inevitable 
if  the  industry  should  be  placed  practically  within  the  monopoly  of  Aj 


manufacturers  and  which  is  at  the  present  time  dominated  by  one  interest 
We  believe  present  competition  is  healthy  and  in  no  way  destmctiTe, 
while  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  questSon. 
other  side  being  the  necessity  of  our  present  Congress  to  work  out  a  bill  t 
will  produce  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  our  governmental  needs,  at  the 
time  removing  some  objectionable  tax  laws,  we  feel  that  this  tax  would 
erate  so  directly  to  increase  monopoly  that  it  might  well  be  omitted  In 
tariff  bill. 

Yours,  truly, 

EmcoNS-HAWKiNS  Hasdwabx  O. 
By  J.  L.  Hawkins, 

Vice  President  and  Trea^urfr 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Julp  27,  l$il 
Shawinioan  Pboducts  Corporation, 

no  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  This  firm  is  opposed  to  the  proposed  tariff  on  calcium  carb 
which  is  now  before  Congress  and  which  contemplates  an  import  duty  of 
per  ton  on  same.    We  feel  that  such  a  tariff  will  not  only  be  detrimental  to 
interests  as  an  Indiana  industry  but  will  be  widely  felt  in  the  increased  cc^t 
operating  railroads,  lighting  farm  houses,  lighting  mines,  and  in  the  operatti 
of  all  metal-working  industries  generally  in  this  territory  which  we  r^resefit 
We  have  written  our  State  Senators  and  Representatives  requesting  them 
oppose  this  tariff  and  trust  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  defeat  it 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Indiana  Oxtokn  Co 
W.  L.  Brant. 


Springfield*  Ilt«.,  July  27,  1921 
Shawinioan  Products  Corporation, 

110  WUHam  Street,  New  York  CUy, 

Gentlemen  :  Statistics  show  that  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  and  yourself  r 
duce  practically  the  entire  tonnage  of  carbide  used  in  this  country. 

Investigation  will  also  prove  that  German-made  carbide  or  carbide  mad^ 
any  other  foreign  countries  can  not  be  properly  sized,  packed  for  this  marti 
and  exported  at  a  sufficiently  low  cost  to  make  them  competitors. 

Our  candid  opinion  is  that  a  protective  tariff  on  carbide  will  eliminate  t 
Shawinigan  Products  Corporation  and  give  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  an  absol 
monopoly. 

All  information,  data,  and  statistics  which  we  are  able  to  obtain  d4ie^  a 
warrant  a  tariff  on  carbide. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Capital  Cmr  Pafcb  Ca 

G.  W.  YODEB. 


DETBorr,  July  rt,  29:: 

Shawinioan  Products  Corporation, 

JW  William  Street,  New  York  City, 

Dear  Sirs:  We  protest  any  tariff  whatever  on  calcium  carbide;  sai. • 
neither  necessary  to  the  protection  of  American  producers  nor  UtssiruM* 
American  users. 

In  our  opinion  German  carbide  is  being  used  as  a  blind  to  bide  CanA*'>^ 
carbide ;  the  former  is  of  a  low  grade  and  can  not  be  used  by  Amcri^^u  t:«- 
in  appreciable  quantities  even  at  a  low  price.    To  users  of  carbide  quality*  > 
first  consideration. 

The  present  cost  of  carbide  is  unwarranted  by  the  cost  of  production  aJ 
marketing  same  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  present  prices  will  br  ^ 
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iced  under  a  tariff  upon  tbe  article.  We  have  used  Canadian  carbide  and 
d  it  a  high-grade  article  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  our  exacting  use. 
?roduction  of  carbide  is  by  no  means  an  Infant  industry  and  needs  no  pro- 
tion  by  a  tariff  or  otherwise;  The  Union  Carbon  &  Carbide  Corporation  is 
most  robust  adult  and  has  waxed  strong  both  physically  and  financially  in 
rery  short  period  of  time;  it  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself  in  the  face 
any  probable  or  possible  competitor. 

We  sincerely  hope  you  will  be  easily  able  to  prevent  the  placing  of  any  tariff 
mtever  upon  calcium  carbide. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

SCHUEDER  MANUFACTUKINO  Co. 

By  C.  B.  CoLTON,  Sales  Manager, 


Philadelphia,  July  27,  1921. 
lAwijriGAN  Products  Corporation, 

110  WUliam  Street,  New  York  OUy, 

Gentlemen:  An  examination  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill,  H.  R.  7546,  shows 
It  in  paragraph  15,  line  21,  page  5,  calcium  carbide  is  made  taxable  on  the 
sis  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

As  we  are  large  users  of  this  product,  we  very  naturally  take  objection  to  a 
I  of  tills  kind,  in  view  of  existing  circumstances  as  we  see  them.  This  taxa- 
«,  which  is  substantially  25  per  cent  of  the  present  cost  of  carbide,  and  would 
KloQbtedly  represent  more  than  this  in  view  of  reasonable  declines,  which 
i  believe  we  can  look  for,  seems  to  us  to  be  very  unfavorable  to  the  Govern- 
mt  and  very  definitely  favorable  to  your  principal  competitor,  who  claims 
sell  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  business  placed  by  concerns  who  buy  carbide 
anufactured  in  this  country. 

The  purpose  of  this  tariff,  namely,  the  raising  of  revenue  for  the  United 
ates  Government  (and  not  a  protection  to  industries)  will  be  practically  de- 
ated,  as  it  will  result,  to  our  mind.  In  an  Increase  in  price  of  this  commodity 
I  all  asers  and  the  almost  complete  cessation  of  imports. 
Inasmuch  as  we  have  been  informed  that  your  concern  is  95  per  cent  or 
ore  owned  by  citizens  of  this  country,  and  because  we  feel  that  your  com- 
Jtltion  has  been  clean  and  healthy,  we  believe  that  you  should  support  your 
wtnraers  and  protest  vigorously  against  this  tariff  Aside  from  defeating 
»  object  of  the  tariff,  we  believe  it  is  all  wrong  during  the  period  of  read- 
JBtment  that  is  now  taking  place,  that  a  commodity  should  be  unnecessarily 
icreased  through  tariff  legislation  If  the  United  States  Government  does  not 
rt  the  direct  benefit  of  such  increase,  and  the  way  we  feel  certain  this  tariff 
1U  work  out,  this  is  exactly  what  will  occur. 

We  wonld  not  bring  this  before  you  If  we  were  advocating  legislation  that 
'ould  reduce  governmental  revenue  and  in  that  way  affect  the  country  as  a 
bole,  but  as  this  is  not  the  case  we  are  justified  in  asking  you,  from  our 
tandpolDt  of  large  consumers,  to  use  your  efforts  to  bring  about  a  substantial 
rfuction  or  elimination  of  the  tariff  tax  on  this  Item. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Edward  G.  Budd  M  A-NUi-AcruRiNO  Co., 
O.  Mueller,  Purchasing  Agent. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  27,  1921. 
>HAwi5iGAN  Products  Corporation, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  We  understand  that  you  are  to  present  arguments  before  the 
senate  Finance  Committee  against  the  tariff  on  calcium  of  carbide. 

As  we  are  very  much  interested  in  this  question  we  are  directing  this  letter 
» )f»a  to  help  to  defeat  this  tariff. 

^e  believe  that  a  tariff  on  calcium  of  carbide  is  unnecessary  and  will  work 
^  ^eat  hardship  on  the  independent  users  of  this  commodity. 

A»s  there  is  not  sufficient  production  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  to 
take  care  of  our  normal  requirements,  and  as  practically  all  the  carbide  is 
PP^Dced  by  one  company,  a  monopoly  will  be  created  that  will  react  In  higher 
prices  to  the  user. 
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The  record  of  the  past  few  years  does  not  indicate  the  necessity  for  protect i.  z^ 
The  amount  proposed  would  stop  all  imports  completely  and   no  re^tT'd 
would  accrue  to  the  Government  whatever  from  importation  of  carbide. 

For  these  reasons  we  request  your  permission  to  join  with  yon  in  a  proteH 
against  the  inclusion  of  calcium  of  carbide  on  the  tariff  schedule. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Thomas  B.  Mobbib  Oq 
OscAB  W.  Weibb. 


Wilkes-Barbe,  Pa.,  July  CT,  19il 

Shawiniqan  Pkoducts  Corporation, 

New  York  City, 

Gentlemen:  As  the  time  approaches  for  the  closing  of  the  hearing  whi'j.  i 
now  taking  place  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  malntAin>  •■* 
power  to  place  or  not  place  a  tariff  on  calcium  carbide  manufactured  l>y  >•  a 
company  in  Canada,  desire  to  state  that  should  said  committee  see  fit  to  pla«*  i 
tariff  on  same  we  would  consider  it  disastrous,  as  by  so  doing  it  would  m**i 
that  the  control  of  the  calcium  carbide  business  would  be  practically  caiTi»»il  i 
by  one  particular  concern  in  this  country,  who  would  ha^e  it  in  their  pi»\\»-r  :| 
dominate  the  price  of  this  commodity.  j 

Furthermore,  wish  to  state  that  your  company  has  always  sold  carbSdf>  :  •  I 
price  lower  than  your  competitors,  and  same  has  always  been  a  satisfactorj-  y  -  -i 
uct,  and  we  again  state  that  by  placing  a  tariff  on  the  carbide  which  you  i:  I 
facture  your  competitors  would  see  fit  immediately  to  control  the  markft  .  I 
name  whatever  price  on  same  that  they  would  see  fit. 

As  we  are  now  going  through  a  period  where  lower  prices  should  pr»-\  I 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  ar...  i 
the  miners  that  the  carbide  remain  on  the  free  list  as  before.  We,  there'  r^ 
trust  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  see  fit  to  carry  out  the  wl^^-1 
of  thousands  of  miners  who  are  dally  users  of  calcium  carbide,  and  do  tt  • : 
utmost  to  see  that  carbide  is  placed  on  the  free  list. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  we  have  made  ourselves  clear  on  this  sabject«  a< 
are  one  of  the  largest  distributors  of  carbide  in  the  anthracite  section 
know  full  well  that  should  a  tariff  be  placed  on  carbide  we  would  be  compe*.- 
to  undergo  the  obligations  of  the  carbide  monopoly.  Hence,  we  are  fully  aw..i 
that  your  competitors  are  anxiously  awaiting  for  a  tariff  to  be  placed  on  \«  I 
carbide  in  order  that  they  can  control  the  carbide  situation.  We  are,  theref  '-1 
frank  in  stating  that  a  tariff  on  carbide  would  prove  disastrous,  and  we  tr^ 
that  the  efforts  of  your  company,  together  with  those  of  the  distributors,  u ::  i 
successful  in  keeping  carbide  on  the  free  list. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Anthbacttb  Scpplt  Oo. 
Per  Ralph  Isbaxl. 


Baltimobe,  Md.,  Juiy  f7,  19SJ 

Shawinigan  Products  Corporation, 

Neto  York  City, 

Gentlemen  :  Responding  to  your  telegram  asking  for  onr  yiews  with  retea? 
to  the  proposed  tariff  on  carbide  of  calcium,  we  beg  to  Incloee  copy  of  i--- 
brief,  which  has  been  mailed  to  all  the  United  States  Senators  and  Membera  < 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  which  largely  sets  forth  our  rtews  at 
objections  to  the  proposed  tariff  measure. 

We  might  add  that  numerous  letters  have  been  received  from  manufactum 
in  various  lines  of  industry,  independent  makers  of  oxyacetylene  app^rata 
generators  for  acetylene  gas,  and  similar  appliances,  throuc^ont  the  covtntT? 
and  they  are  all  very  much  opposed  to  the  proposed  tariff.  Our  legal  repe^ 
sentatlve  proposes  to  file  these  letters  with  the  Finance  Committee. 

Among  the  various  reasons  for  our  objection  to  the  proposed  tariff  briefly  %j 
the  following : 

First  It  will  create  no  revenue,  as  it  will  make  the  importatloo  of  eai^id 
impossible. 
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SecjJDd  It  will  give  to  the  Union  Carbide  CJo.  a  monopoly  of  this  product  In 
e  United  States.    This  company  according  to  its  own  figures  now  controls 
per  cPDt  of  the  carbide  trade  in  the  United  States. 

Third.  It  will  increase  the  price  of  carbide  of  calcium  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
riously  affect  all  manufacturers  using  it,  as  well  as  about  340,000  farmers 
lio  have  purchased  acetylene  generators  requiring  carbide  for  house  lighting. 
Fourth.  It  will  affect  all  metal-manufacturing  industries  at  a  time  when  prices 
lould  be  reduced. 

These  objections  are  set  forth  in  our  brief  and  are  only  a  few  among  those 
ibmitted  in  the  letters  received  from  numerous  parts  of  the  country. 
We  were  advised  at  a  hearing  befwe  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
01IS4'  that  the  chief  reason  for  entertaining  a  tariff  on  carbide  was  the  theory 
Ivaiirwl  by  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  that  Germany  would  export  carbide  to  this 
nntry. 

Oiir  investigations  show  conclusively  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
prman  carbide  to  be  successfully  imxwrted  into  the  United  States,  because  of 
te  verj-  Inferior  quality  of  the  product,  its  low  gas  yield  (approximating  20 
fr  cent  below  that  of  the  average  American  carbide) ,  together  with  the  expense 
'  lacking,  shipping,  and  distribution  in  this  country ;  all  of  which  creates  a 
indii-ap  which  makes  the  importation  of  carbide  of  calcium  impossble. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Alexandeb  Milbubn  Co., 
A.  F.  Jenkins,  President 


WHAT  IS  CAIX^lUK  CABBIDE7 


It  is  a  chemical  compound  of  calcium  (lime)  and  carbon  (coal).  It  is  made 
fom  a  mixture  of  lime  and  coal  or  coke  introduced  into  an  electric  furnace, 
hd  there,  by  intoise  electric  heat,  melted.  In  the  molten  state  it  is  poured 
tto  molds,  allowed  to  cool  until  solid,  then  broken  or  crushed,  screened,  graded, 
Dd  mcked  in  metallic  drums  ready  for  shipment  to  the  consumer. 


WHAT  IS  CALCIUM  CABBIDE  USED  FOB  7 


]JJbeQ  brou^t  into  contact  with  water  it  makes  acetylene  gas. 
^i9  may  be  done  on  a  large  scale  by  means  of  a  large  generator,  or  in  a 
^n  bicycle  lamp  or  miner's  lamp. 

ACETTIXNE  GAB  ESSENTIAL  TO  NUMEBOUS  INDXJSTBIES. 

Vore  than  500,000  miners  use  acetylene  light  in  nongaseous  mines. 

More  than  340,000  farmers'  and  suburban  homes  are  lighted  with  acetylene 
itt. 

^^  railn>ad  repair  shop  uses  acetylene  gas  in  the  oxy-acetylene  process  for 
fitting  and  welding  metal,  involving  a  total  annual  cost  of  many  millions  of 

Mian. 

I^nsanda  of  automobUes  and  trucks  use  licetylene  lights. 

BtioTs,  lis^tships,  llglithonses,  and  harbor  lights,  aids  to  navigation,  use 
«J|ylene^a8  lights. 

Millions  of  small  portable  lamps  and  lanterns  use  acetylene  gas. 

Machine  shops,  foundries,  metal-working  establishments,  garages,  jewelry 
ianufactnrerg,  and  many  other  industries  use  acetylene  gas  in  the  oxy-acetylene 
^ff9  fyt  catting  and  welding  metals. 

ACETTLEirE   OAS    IS    MADE   VBOM    CALCIUM    CABBIDE    AND    WATEB. 

^•'>/JOO,000  was  approximately  the  cost  for  calcium  carbide  sold  In  the 
2J*^  States  in  1020.  The  acetylene  gas  produced  from  this  carbide  was 
•W  f'»r  d  very  much  greater  sum.  How  much  greater  no  one  but  the  Union 
Wi'le  &  Carbon  Corporation  knows,  and  it  gives  out  no  information. 
Jn*;  effect  of  a  tariff  on  calcium  carbide  will  be  widely  felt  throughout 
•*  'nlted  States  in  the  Increased  cost  of  operating  railroads,  lighting  farm 
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and  suburban  homes,  lighting  of  mines,  and  in  the  operation  of  all  indnstn 
mentioned  above  It  will  also  give  a  complete  monopoly  to  the  Uniim  CaiM 
&  Carbon  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  and  thereby  a  power  over  a  gri 
portion  of  the  industries  of  the  United  States. 

Estimated  annual  consumption  and  production  of  carbide  for  the  United  Stat* 
Estimated   consumption  in   the  United  States ia».«^ 


Estimated  production: 

Union  Carbide  Co/s  United  States  and  Canadian  plants 12.\ 

All  other  United  States  manufacturers 10 

Quantity    imported   from   Canada  in   addition   to   imports   from 
Union  Carbide  Co/s  Canadian  plant • 15.'« 


;J 


This  shows  that,  of  the  total  consumption  of  carbide  in  the  United  S-. 
the  Union  Carbide  Co.  supplies  83i  per  cent,  which  we  believe  to  be  •« 
accurately  estimated. 

Possible  Fobeign  Competition  on  Calgittm  Oabbinl 

(German  competition  not  to  be  feared.) 

LOW  OAS  yield. 

The  German  product  is  manufactured  under  German  regulattons  as  to  p 
yield,  which  recently,  on  account  of  the  poor  quality  of  coal  obtalnabW 
Germany,  has  been  reduced  to  a  gas  yield  of  8.70  cubic  feet  per  pound  oo  'J 
lump  sizes  of  carbide. 

IMPUBITIES. 

Due  also  to  the  low  grades  of  coal  obtainable,  the  German  product  is  v?: 
high  in  impurities,  which  results  in  large  percentages  of  phosphoretted  hydr^-^ 
and  sulphur  in  the  gas. 

The  American  product  runs  better  than  4.50  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  pound 
carbide.    The  lower  gas  yield  of  the  German  product  means  that  It  Is  al*-' 
20  per  cent  inferior  in  quality. 

Domestic  and  Canadian  carbide  sells  in  the  United  States  for  about  $100  fi 
ton,  to  compete  with  which  on  an  equal  gas  yield  basis  the  German  pn^^l 
must  sell  at  $80  delivered  to  the  consumer.  A  margin  of  $20  per  ton  would  ''{ 
cover  the  additional  freight  and  storage  charges. 

ADDITIONAL  QUANTITT  BBQUIBBD. 

Also,  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  gas  from  German  carbide,  the  conjtais^ 
must  purchase  a  tonnage  of  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  Aci*  i 
can  carbide  required,  pay  freight  on  this  20  per  cent,  handle  this  additioi»;il  J 
per  cent,  and  then  would  not  secure  as  high  a  quality  of  acetylene  gas. 

I 

AMERICAN    CABBIDE   PHEFEBBED. 

In  our  opinion  the  people  interested  in  the  acetylene  welding  and  Hirbtti 
trades  would  prefer  to  buy  the  American  article  at  a  cost  of  10  per  cent  iw-i 
than  for  a  German  product  This  10  per  cent,  of  course,  figures  on  tbe  basUi  i 
gas  yield.  The  purity  of  the  gas  is  a  very  important  factor  to  the  oxy-acetyifd 
welder. 

GREAT  EXPENSE  TO  CBEATB  A  HABKET. 

German  manufacturers,  in  order  to  secure  a  market  for  their  carh.Or  { 
the  United  States,  would,  of  necessity,  be  compelled  to  establish  nun)er>d 
warehouses  and  agencies  to  carry  large  stocks  at  such  ixilnts.     This  wotljI 
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?olvc  a  very  large  expense  and  would  alone  make  such  an  imdertaki ug  very 
"obiematical  as  to  its  success.  There  are  no  consumers  of  carbide  in  the 
Dited  States  who  would  contract  for  extremely  large  tonnages.  The  bulk 
the  business  is  made  up  of  thousands  o£  small  consumers,  who  purchase  in 
try  nominal  quantities,  and  who  would  be  very  careful  when  placing  orders- 
•  assure  themselves  as  to  quality,  sizes,  and  the  steadiness  of  the  supply 
»r  the  future.  The  Union  Carbide  Co.  is  in  close  personal  touch  with,  through 
B  175  agencies,  and  supplies  more  than  340,000  farmers  in  the  United  States 
ith  carbide  for  house  lighting,  which  is  but  one  branch  of  its  business. 
The  German  and  other  European  manufacturers  ship  carbide  in  soldered- 
»p  drums,  whereas  in  the  United  States  the  screw-type  drum  is  standard 
ad  the  soldered  type' would  not  be  accepted.  The  expense  on  the  German 
lanufacturer  to  make  this  change  would  be  very  great.  Also,  carbide  for 
lipmeut  overseas  must  be  createid  in  accordance  with  underwriters'  specifi- 
itions.  Carbide  drums  must  be  completely  covered  by  a  wood  casing  or 
vercask — another  item  of  expense,  both  for  cost  of  overcask  and  the  freight 
u  the  additional  weight  which  it  adds  to  each  package. 

world's  trade  divided  by  syndicate. 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  war  all  European  carbide  manufacturers, 
Qdudiug  the  Germans,  were  in  a  syndicate  through  which  tlie  world's  mar- 
ets  for  carbide  were  divided.  Certain  manufacturers  or  groups  of  manufac- 
arers  were  allotted  certain  of  the  world's  territories. 

This  prewar  syndicate  had  an  agreement  or  an  arrangement  with  the  Union 
^bide  Co.,  under  which  the  latter  company  kept  out  of  European  markets 
md  the  Europeans  kept  out  of  the  American  market. 

The  syndicate  arrangement  was  broken  up  because  of  the  war,  but  we  are 
'eliably  informed  that  a  new  syndicate  is  being  formed,  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  having  been  held  in  Stockholm  on  April  14  to  16,  1021,  at  which  repre- 
sentatives of  German,  Swedish,  Swiss,  French,  Norwegian,  and  British  manu- 
factarers  attended.  The  reports  from  this  meeting  indicate  that  the  conditions 
In  Germany  are  rapidly  being  adjusted,  and  that  the  German  carbide  manufac- 
turers are  desirous  to  reentel*  a  syndicate  such  as  existed  before  the  war.  One 
r)f  the  conditions  of  the  German  membership  in  such  a  syndicate  would  be  her 
ftCreement  to  withdraw  any  offers  made  and  to  make  no  further  offers  of  carbide 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States  market  We  have  information  to  the  effect 
tbat  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  is  fully  aware  of  all  of  the  deveolpments  in  con- 
nection with  this  new  syndicate.  The  advantage  to  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  of 
participating  in  the  old  syndicate  was  so  great  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  will  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  reestablish  the 
former  status  quo. 

No  German  carbide  has  been  imported  since  1013,  during  which  time  it  has 
b«*n  duty  free. 
Vnder  all  of  these  conditions  there  can  be  no  danger  of  German  competition. 

NORWEGIAN  COMPETITION. 

In  its  brief  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress  the  Union 
Cartide  Co,  infers  that,  unless  a  duty  is  imposed  it  will  be  forced  to  move  its 
carbide  business  from  the  Unite<l  States  to  Norway  on  account  of  power  and 
labor  costs. 

We  doubt  if  the  saving  represented  by  power  and  labor  will  offset  the  in- 
"*«sed  cost  of  coal  and  freight. 

There  is  no  coal  of  high  quality  available  in  Europe  except  the  English,  which 
iww  costs  more  than  if  purchased  in  this  country  and  shipped  to  Norway.  This 
ffl^ans  considerably^  larger  costs  for  coal  than  those  obtainable  here,  where  the 
freight  from  the  mines  to  the  carbide  works  is  no  more  than  the  freight  from 
^^•«  mines  to  seaboard  alone. 

In  addition,  after  the  carbide  has  been  made  in  the  Norway  plant,  freight 
must  be  paid  from  plant  to  seaboard ;  thence  trans-Atlantic  to  a  United  States 
^Port ;  there  stored ;  and  thence  shipped  Inland  to  the  consumer.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  freight  from  the  United  States  seaport  to  the  consumer  is 
More  than  the  freight  from  the  Union  Carbide  Co.'s  United  States  or  Canadian 
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plant  to  the  consumer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  added  handicap  of  all  the  stfima 
4ind  freight  charges  accumulated  between  the  Norway  plant  and  the  Uriii-. 
States  seaboard.  The  Union  Carbide  Oo.*s  plants  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Jiici- 
and  Welland,  Ontario,  are  better  located  to  economically  distribnte  caibl> 
in  the  United  States  market  as  a  whole  than  is  any  United  States  seaport 

Also,  commodity  freight  rates  on  carbide  apply  from  their  plants,  wbereJ 
from  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  any  other  seaport,  class  ni»- 
which  are  higher,  apply. 

Although  carbide  has  been  on  the  duty-free  list  since  1913,  to  the  best  .' 
our  information  there  has  never  been  any  importation  of  Norwegian  cariii«U 
This  is  practically  a  true  statement,  also  with  regard  to  all  other  Eun>pea£ 
countries. 

All  of  which,  it  appears,  very  effectually  disposes  of  any  chance  for  Nonr«- 
gian  carbide  to  enter  this  market. 

CANADIAN    COMPETITION. 

In  the  same  brief  of  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  they  infer  that  Canadian  ci>miif 
tition  is  likely  to  prove  dangerous. 

This  competition  has  existed  for  six  or  seven  years  and  has  always  been  (ti* 
During  all  of  this  time  carbide  has  been  on  the  free  list. 

Cost  of  production  in  Canada  at  the  works  might  be  slightly  lower  ttian  tli"-- 
of  domestic  producers,  but  this  slight  advantage  is  more  than  offset  by  t 
freight  rates  obtaining  from  the  works  of  the  Canada  Carbide  Co.  to  the  T*r  ir.-: 
States  markets,  which  average  $6  per  ton  higher  (outgoing  only).  The  rni-* 
Carbide  Co.'s  Canadian  plant  at  Welland,  close  to  the  United  States  b<»r«l-r 
does  not  have  this  excessive  freight  rate. 

As  to  the  Union  Carbide  Co.'s  plant  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  it  probably  produ(v> 
at  a  lower  cost  than  the  Canada  Carbide  Co.,  while  at  its  plant  In  Oanada  th* 
cost  is  probably  $5  a  ton  lower  than  the  Canada  Carbide  Co.'s. 

In  the  same  brief  they  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Canada  Carbide  O 
is  owned  by  the  Shawinigan  Water  &  Power  Co.,  hence  secures  very  cb«i: 
power.  They  do  not  mention  the  fact  that  the  magnificent  liydroelectric  pU?t 
supplying  their  power  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  owned  by  themselves.  In  otbr 
words,  their  position  at  the  Sault  as  to  power  is  just  as  good  as  that  of  tV 
Canada  Carbide  Co. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Cabbidb  fob  the  Past  Eight  Yeabs. 

(Carbide  duty  free  during  this  time.) 

It  has  been  represented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  CongrcBs  thi' 
the  price  of  carbide  is  less  to-day  than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  wbe 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price  is  greater  to-day  than  it  has  been  for  a  muober  . 
years.    The  figures  below  will  show  the  prices  paid  by  this  company  for  i: 
purchases  of  carbide  from  1913  to  1920: 


January,  1913 
January,  1914 
January,  1915 
January,  1916 
January,  1917 
April,  1917... 


Cost  per 
hundred 

Cost  per 

ton. 

pounds. 

» 

13.50 

iTaoo 

3.50 

7a  00 

3.50 

7a  00 

3.50 

7aoo  1 

3.50 

7aoo  ; 

4.00 

saoo  1 

September,  1917 
January,  1918. . . 
September,  1918 
January,  1919... 
January,  1920... 
Septemoer,  1920 


These  fligures  speak  for  themselves.  In  the  face  of  "duty  free,**  carhtd*! 
prices  have  advanced.  What  will  be  the  price  if  a  duty  is  Imposed  and  l^H 
Union  Carbide  Co.  controls  the  entire  United  States  market?  In  this  ev«t, 
and  judging  from  the  past,  the  consumer  would  pay  the  price. 

From  1913  to  1918  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  paid  cash  dividends  totalini:  C3 
per  cent  and  stock  dividends  totaling  92.R  per  cent 
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C Information  taken  from  Moody's  Mannal,  1920.  Industrial  Section.] 
UNION  CABBIDE  A  CABBON  COBPOBATION. 

ncorporated  November  1,  1917,  in  New  York. 

L'apital  stock:  Authorized,  3,000,000  shares  without  par  value;  outstanding, 

71,133  shares;  no  funded  debt. 

This  company  owns,  directly  or  indirectly,  substantially  all  of  the  common 

K!k  of:  Union  Carbide  Co.,  National  Carbon  Co.  (Inc.),  Linde  Air  Products 

»..  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  (Inc.),  Electro-Metallurgical  Co.,  and  Oxweld  Acetylene (3o. 

Also  controls  Michigan  Northern  Power  Co.,  Union  Carbide  Co.  of  Canada 

.t<l.).  Electric  Furnace  Products  Co.   (Ltd.),  The  Oxweld  Railroad  Service 

t.,  Haynes  StelliteCo.,  and  Dominion  Oxygen  Co.  (Ltd.),  an\i  other  subsidiary 

mpanies.    As  of  May,  1920,  the  corporation  controlled  a  total  of  33  companies. 

Dividends  paid, 

in.  2.  1918.  $1  per  share $2,571,133.00 

?r.  2,  1918,  $1  per  share 2, 571, 133. 00 

ily  2,  1918,  $1  per  share 2, 571, 133. 00 

:t.  1,  1918,  $1.25  per  share 3, 213, 916. 26 

Total  for  flrst  11  months 10,927.315.25 

an.  2,  1919,  $1.25  per  share 3, 213, 916. 25 

pr.  2,  1919,  $1.25  per  share 3, 213, 916. 25 

aly  2,  1919,  $1.25  per  share 3, 213, 916. 25 

ct.  1,  1919,  $1.25  per  share 3, 213, 916. 25 

• 

Total  for  second  year 12, 855, 665. 00 

an.  1.  1920,  $1.25  per  share 3, 213, 916. 25 

^pr.  1,  1920,  $1.25  per  share 3, 213, 916. 25 

ai.v  1,  1920,  $1.50  per  share 3, 856, 699.  50 

>ct  1,  1920,  $1.50  per  share 3, 856, 699.  50 

Total  for  third  year ^ 14, 141, 231. 50 

Total  for  2  years  and  11  months 37, 924, 211. 76 

Note. — Dividends  at  rate  of  $1.50  per  share  paid  quarterly  amount  to  $6  per 
imram,  or  the  equivalent  of  6  per  cent  on  shares  having  a  par  value  of  $100. 
On  this  basis  the  2.571^^33  no  par  value  outstanding  shares  of  this  corporation 
rf'preBent  a  capitalization  of  $267,113,300. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  payment  of  these  huge  dividends  still  left 
iht  corporation  with  Immense  undistributed  profits,  reference  is  made  to  the 
statements  of  A.  Cressy  Morrison,  a  representative  of  the  trust,  before  a  gather- 
bQK  of  its  officials  and  department  heads  held  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  December  13, 
1920,  as  reported  in  the  press,  to  the  effect  that  in  1920  the  net  worth  of  the 
porporation  was  $276,000,000. 

UNION  CABBIDB  GO. 

Organized  as  a  Virginia  corporation  in  1898. 

The  Union  Carbide  Co.  was  the  original  concern,  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  which  since  its  organization  22  years  ago  brought  about  the  great  aggrega- 
tion of  allied  corporations  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Union  Carbide  & 
Carbon  Corporation. 

Neither  the  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation,  the  Union  Carbide  Co., 
nor  others  of  the  affiliated  companies  make  public  their  financial  statements. 
Information,  except  that  of  the  nature  required  to  be  made  public  by  law,  is 
ban]  to  obtain.  Moody's  Manuals  for  a  number  of  years  past  contain  meager 
rustics,  and  from  this  source  it  is  ascertained  as  follows : 

Or^mzed  in  1898  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $14,000,000,  all  common 
■^res,  par  value  $100.    Dividends  are  reported  to  have  been  paid  as  follows : 

^W6,  5  per  cent  cash ;  1906,  5i  per  cent  cash ;  1907,  6  per  cent  cash ;  1908, 
^  per  cent  cash  and  40  per  ceat  stock  dividend ;  1909,  6  per  cent  cash ;  1910. 
•  per  cent  cash ;  1911,  8  per  cent  cash ;  1912, 10  per  cent  cash ;  1913,  10  per  cent 
^^  and  12}  per  cent  in  common  stock  of  Oxweld  Acetylene  Co. ;  1914,  10  per 
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cent  cash  and  40  per  cent  stock  dividend ;  1915,  8  per  cent  cash ;  1916,  8  per 
casli  and  40  per  cent  stock  dividend ;  1917,  8  per  cent  casli ;  1918,  8  per  wr. 
casli. 

In  1912  stockholders  of  record  were  given  the  right  to  subscribe  at 
par  to  10  per  cent  of  their  holdings,  or  $1,089,780;  total  oat- 
standing  capital  in  this  year $11, 967.3A 

In  1918  stockholders  of  record  again  given  the  right  to  subscribe  at 
par  to  10  per  cent  of  their  holdings,  or  $1,198,700;  outstanding 
capital 13, 186.  «•• 

In  1913  shares  of  capital  stock  increased  to 90,  0U0.««» 

In  1914  a  40  per  cent  stock  dividend  was  declared;  outstanding 
stock 1 19,  080  ••» 

In  1915  stockholders  again  given  the  right  to  subscribe  at  par  to 
10  per  cent  of  their  holdings;  outstanding  capital  stock 20,  966.<»»' 

In  1916  shares  of  capital  stock  increased  to 50, 0U<».  <•■ 

In  1916  a  stock  didivend  of  40  per  cent  paid. 

In  1917  outstanding  capital  stock 38, 131.  t««J 

In  1918  outstanding  capital  stock 39,  757.^'*l 

In  1918  this  company  was  absorbed  by  and  became  a  subsidiary  of  tbe  T"u. 
Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation. 

The  five  producers  of  calcium  carbide  in  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 

1.  Union  Carbide  Co.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

2.  American  Carbolite  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn* 

3.  Gas  Tank  Recharging  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

4.  National  Carbide  Co.,  Ivanhoe,  Va. 

5.  Farmers'  Standard  Carbide  Co.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

In  addition  to  these  the  Superior  Carbide  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Sb^ 
man  Carbide  Co.,  Vermont,  are  still  listed  in  some  trade  directories,  but  U*" 
have  passed  out  of  actual  existence. 

The  Union  Carbide  Co.'s  plant  at  tbe  Sault  is  the  largest  in  the  Uni'-v 
States,  having  a  production  in  the  neighborhood  of  80,000  to  100,000  tons  l**' 
year.    This  plant  is  very  well  located  with  respect  to  supplies  of  lime  and  o-^ 
and  is  not  far  from  the  market  for  steel  sheets,  which,  combined   with  t:- 
fact  that  it  controls  its  hydroelectric  power,  gives  it  a  great  advanta;^.  am!  '• 
costs  are  probably  very  much  lower  than  those  of  any  other  carbide  plant. 

The  American  Carbolite  Co.,  the  Gas  Tank  Recharging  Co.,  the  National  r-r 
bide  Co.,  and  the  Farmers'  Standard  Carbide  Co.  together  market  about  H»'»» 
tons  of  carbide  per  annum. 

The    combined    production    of   the    above-mentioned    plants,    includioi;   :i- 
Union  Carbide  Co.,  is  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  normal  requirements  i  - 
calcium  of  carbide  in  this  country.    If  a  duty  is  imposed,  it  would  prohibit  ■'- 
portation  and  would  result  naturally  in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer. 

If  you  have  read  all  of  the  pages  before  this  one,  you  must  be  Intert-st^. 
and  you  must  have  formed  some  opinion  regarding  calcium  of  carbide  and  "* 
retention  on  the  "  duty-free  "  list. 

We  will  sincerely  appreciate  a  letter  from  you,  and  will  be  glad  to  ans^^i^ 
any  questions  on  the  subject  that  you  may  ask,  so  far  as  it  lies  In  our  pow 
to  do  so. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  detailed  information,  too  much  to  include  in  •?  .* 
document,  and  can  probably  answer  almost  any  question  that  may  occur  to  >•• 

AuBXANOEB  MnaxraN  C*k 


MiDDLBTOWN,  CONN.,  Jufy  f6,  IP^l, 

The  Finance  Committbe,  United  States  Senate. 

Gentlemen:  Understanding  that  representations  have  been  made  bv  a  man^i'^ 
turer  of  calcium  carbide  for  a  tax  on  this  product,  as  a  large  user  of  (^bide  we  wo 
like  to  express  our  feelings  in  regard  to  this  matter.    At  the  present  time  the  one  Urr- 
United  States  manufacturer  controls  the  market  without  any  competition.  e^<^',' 
from  a  Canadian  maker.    This  concern  is  90  per  cent  Americans  and  their  ram;* 
tition  is  absolutely  fair  and  beneficial  to  the  trade.    Even  a  very  low  tariff  would  fl4n* 
out  this  competition  with  tbe  restilt  that  one  concern  would  have  what  would  am^^.r*. 
to  a  monopoly  on  calcium  carbide.    We  hardly  think  it  is  the  desire  of  Congtvcp  ic 
establish  a  law  which  would  bring  about  such  a  result,  and  therefore  plead  xhBr 
calcium  carbide  be  left  on  the  free  list. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Gbo.  L. 
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DuLUTH,  Minn.,  July  £7 ^  1921. 
kwiNioAX  Products  Corporation, 

Care  of  J.  Harrison  Powers 

Southern  Building,  WoBhingUm,  D.  C. 
fENTLEMBN:  Kefening  to  your  proposed  tariff  on  calcium  carbide, 
t  is  Quite  a  surprise  to  us  that  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  asked  for  a  tariff  on  carbide 
linst  Canada  carbide.  As  we  understand  a  tariff  is  made  primarily  to  protect  the 
lerican  industry  and  this  certainly  should  not  apply  on  carbide,  for  tie  Union 
rbide  Co.  produces  about — fully  80  per  cent  of  tne  carbide  and  have  almost  an 
elusive  monopoly  on  same. 

Here  in  the  city  some  carbide  is  manufactured  by  the  American  Carbolite  Co., 
d  while  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  has  to  ship  up  their  carbide  from  the  Soo,  Mich., 
Ky  sell  it  at  the  same  price  as  the  American. 

We  were  handling  your  carbide  for  the  past  several  years  with  a  disadvantage 
freight  of  about  $8  and  $9  per  ton.  Every  reasonable  man  knows  that  it  costs 
mudi  to  produce  carbide  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  Canada,  as  it  would  c6st  at  the  Soo, 
nsequently  it  is  conclusive  proof  that  there  is  a  great  margin  in  the  sale  of  carbide 
this  territory  for  the  Union  Carbide  and  American  Carbolite  Co.  and  they  certainly 
Mild  not  need  any  protection  against  you  as  here  you  have  such  a  big  disadvantage 
the  freight. 

Of  course  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  should  a  tariff  be  put  it  would  shut  out  your 
txlucts  and  they  will  further  advance  their  price  of  their  carbide  to  the  mines, 
elders,  and  the  farmers.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  object  in  view,  and  as  far  as 
dportationof  carbide  from  Germany,  we  believe  this  is  merely  an  excuse,  as  we  under- 
and  the  German  carbide  to  be  of  an  inferior  grade,  also  their  packages  are  not  suitable 
*  use  where  carbide  is  used,  say,  a  few  pounds  at  a  time.  Furthermore,  if  this  trade 
I  concerned  it  would  be  entirely  out  of  question,  for  the  freight  from  seaboard  would 
e  a^nst  them. 

I  fully  believe  that  the  Senate  will  look  into  the  matter  as  the  writer  was  promised 
y  S^enator  Kellogg  of  Minnesota. 

The  passing  of  a  tariff  would  certainly  do  damage  to  us  and  any  other  jobbers,  for 
be  Union  Carbide  Co.  maintains  their  own  warehouses  and  do  their  own  selling, 
rhey  monopolize  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  but  we  sincerely  hope  that  this 
ommodity  will  be  eliminated  from  the  tariff  as  there  seems  to  be  no  earthly  reason 
arit. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Zalk-Josephs  Co. 

H.  Y.  Josephs. 


MiNNBAPOLlS,  MlKN.,  Julff  t7,  19M1. 
>HAWIKIQAN  PhOPUCTS  CORPORATION, 

Care  of  J.  Barrison  Power,  Attorney^ 

Southern  Building,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Gintlsmsn:  The  above  subject  ia  of  considerable  interest  to  us,  inasmuch  as  we 
ire  constant  users  of  the  product  in  question. 

In  our  opinion  the  best  interests  of  the  users  of  carbide  in  this  ctuntry  will  be 
lerved  if  the  item  is  left  on  the  free  list.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  majority 
Affcarbide  used  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  manufactured  by  the  IJnion 
f^arhide  Co.,  and  the  situation  w  rounding  to  the  point  where  they  will  have  an  abso- 
lute monopoly.    When  that  time  does  come  it  'smU  undoubtedly  be  a  fact  that  they 
wiU  take  advantage  of  their  position  to  the  detriment  of  the  carbide  uBerp. 
We  have  written  our  Senators  and  Representatives  on  this  subject. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter  as  an  indication  of  our  stand  on  the  question. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

United  States  Welding  Co. 
J.  M.  Mathews. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  tS,  1921. 
J^HAWDfioAN  Products  Corporation, 

110  William  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

^ikntlemsn:  We  understand  that  there  will  be  a  hearing  before  the  Se^te  Finance 
^'omnuttee  on  Friday  in  regard  to  the  duty  on  carbide. 

As  we  can  not  be  there  personally,  we  would  appreciate  if  you,  who  are  interested 
^^b  us,  would  preeent  the  following  ideas  before  the  committee  in  our  behalf: 

1  The  duty  on  carbide  is  absolutely  a  protective  duty  and  will  in  no  way  become 
» source  of  revenue  to  the  Government. 
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2.  As  a  protective  duty  it  is  absolutely  not  necessary,  for  it  protects  only  the  Uun 
Carbide  Co.,  which  does  not  require  protection. 

3.  Presumably  the  monopoly  that  asks  this  protection  bases  its  plea  on  the  "ir' 
dumping  clause''  against  the  German  carbide.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  quality  d  '^ 
German  carbide  and  their  prevailing  prices,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  competiT  i 
from  that  source  is  mythical  and  entirely  negligible,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  rj 
have  the  tendency  of  keeping  out  of  this  country  the  carbide  manufactured  in  Oackci 
which  is  equal  in  grade,  if  not  better,  than  that  manufactured  bv  the  Union  Carbid«- ' 

You  might  also  point  out  to  the  committee  in  our  behalf  tnat  to  the  beet   of 
knowledge  and  belief,  and  our  close  experience  in  the  busineBB^  the  competitici 
the  Canadian  companies  has  been  eminently  fair,  and  in  many  instances  kas  b^: 
source  of  a  great  deal  of  help  to  the  American  maniifacturers,  so  that,  in  our  opini  * 
this  tariff,  instead  of  being  a  discrimination  against  Germany,  will  ultimately  in- 
discrimination against  Caiuida. 

We  trust  that  this,  promptly  placed  before  the  committee,  will  tend  to  elimiu: 
this  duty  on  carbide. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Elbgtrolabs  Co., 
d.  j.  tonkonooy, 

Secretary  and  Treatur*' 


Toledo,  Ohio,  July  SS,  1^  ' 
The  Shawinigan  Products  Coeporation, 

New  York. 

Gentlemen:  In  regards  to  the  proposed  tariff  on  calcium  carbide,  we  wish  to  (c* 
ourprotest  against  any  duty  whatsoever  on  the  importation  of  this  article. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  for  the  past  14  years  and  have  never  l-^ 
offered,  with  the  exception  of  two  in  the  last  few  months,  foreign-made  cut>idf  othi 
than  that  of  the  Canadian  carbide.  The  price  of  carbide  is,  as  everyone  know?,  hid 
to-day  than  it  has  ever  been  in  history.  The  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Co.  doe? : 
hold  out  any  indications  of  a  reduction  in  price. 

Without  being  in  possession  of  all  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  to  manufw  "* 
calcium  carbide  the  price  to-day  is  exorbitant  and  excessive.  Should  the  S<-£A 
Finance  Committee  approve  of  a  tariff  on  carbide,  it  means  that  the  trust  cuts  out  <  • : 
petition  of  every  kind  and  allows  them,  the  trust,  to  pull  off  one  of  the  biggest  boli: 
games  ever  perpetrated  on  American'business. 

The  bogeyman  of  German  and  other  foreign  competition  is  merely  a  farce,  tc:| 
put  forth  to  the  representatives  of  our  Government  as  a  camouflage  to  increaiie  th^ 
already  enormous  profits. 

We  tdncerely  and  earnestly  pray  that  the  merits  of  our  contention  be  put  fortfc 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  its  true  light  and  that  the  trust  with  its  pow*!' 
lobbies  will  be  exposed. 

The  tariff  as  proposed  means  that  independent  compreesdrs  of  dissolved  acety'*^ 
gas  are  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  trust,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prir** 
several  independent  carbide  manufacturers  are  so  close  to  that  of  the  tniBt  tha:  i 
have  no  recourse  whatsoever. 

These  so-called  independents  in  the  United  States  have  openly  told  thp  irrit 
that  they  dare  not  reduce  the  price,  for  they  feared  the  Union  Carbide  A  Oart^on  m 
would  put  them  out  of  business. 
Your:?,  very  truly, 

The  Auto  Acbttlenb  Lioar  <^o 
L.  C.  YouNO,  President. 


Supplementary  Briep  or  Shawinigan  Products  Corporatiok. 

ACETALDBHTDB— PARALDEHYDE — ^ALDBHYDB  AMMONIA — ACBTALDOL. 

In  brief  filed  August  9  by  the  Carbide  &  Carbons  Chemical  Corporation,  in  <\ 
port  of  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  plus  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  above^menti^ 
products,  Uie  Carbide  &  Carbons  Chemical  Corporation  make  the  Btatement  that  th| 
nave  been  actively  engaged  in  the  development  of  synthetic  proceses  for  th<»  *'M 
mercial  manufacture  of  chemical  derivatives  of  acetylene  since  the  year  19M,  iH 
that  further  they  have  produced  and  sold  substantial  quantitiei  of  such  prod^i 
commercially. 
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In  support  of  statement  contained  in  our  brief,  as  originally  filed,  tbat  none  of 
me  products  are  made  commercially  in  the  United  States,  we  would  like  to  point 
It  that  all  of  these  materials  are  covered  by  the  present  existing  emergency  tariff 
id  are  only  allowed  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  under  licence  when  the 
msumer  is  able  to  prove  conclusively  that  he  is  unable  to  get  Fufiicient  supplies 
take  care  of  his  requirements  at  reasonable  prices  in  the  United  States.  During 
le  time  thiei  emergency  tariff  has  been  in  force  we  have  imported  for  our  regular 
istomers  considerable  quantities  of  acetaldehyde  and  commercial  paraldehyde 
ader  license  granted  by  the  Treasury  Department.  Before  the  granting  of  such 
cense  the  Treasury  Department  insisted  that  our  customers,  who  are  the  actual 
)nsumers  in  every*  case,  endeavor  to  obtain  their  requirements  within  the  United 
tates,  and  even  went  so  far  as  mentioning  the  Carbide  &  Carbons  Chemical  Cor- 
ortation  aa  a  possible  source  of  supply.  Our  customers  invariably  found  that  it 
as  impossible,  even  from  this  company,  to  obtain  anywhere  near  Uie  quantities 
ley  required  from  United  States  sources,  and  in  every  case  import  permit  has  been 
sued. 

If,  as  the  Carbide  &  Carbons  Chemical  Corporation  claims,  they  had  been  pro- 
ucers  of  these  chemicals  in  commercial  quantities,  why  should  tney  at  this  time 
ot  be  able  to  take  care  of  even  the  present  small  demand  for  these  products  in  the 
rnited  States? 

We  know  that  outside  of  small  quantities  having  been  made  experimentally  there 
re  no  producers  of  these  products  on  a  commercial  basis  in  the  Umted  States  to-day. 
7hile  the  future  industrial  possibilities  of  these  various  products  is  of  growing  im- 
ortance,  there  is  not  at  the  present  time  a  sufficient  market  in  the  United  States, 
r  elsewhere  abroad,  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  plant  sufficiently  large  in  capacity 
0  enable  the  economical  production  of  these  chemicals. 
Acetaldehyde,  which  is  the  base  from  which  these  other  various  products  are 
pade,  can  only  be  produced  economically  from  acetylene  in  extremely  large  quan- 
ities.  The  fact  that  the  Carbide  &  Carbons  Chemical  Corporation  is  the  only  interest 
n  the  United  States  actively  interested  in  the  production  of  these  chemicals  syntheti- 
:ally  from  acetylene  which  requests  a  duty,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  approxi- 
nately  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  product,  shows  that  they  realize  this  fact  and, 
therefore^  aesire  to  penalize  the  consumer  to  at  least  the  extent  of  ^e  duty  in  order 
to  establish  an  industry  to  their  benefit  within  the  United  States. 

With  reference  to  statement  made  regarding  the  use  of  aJdol  by  the  oopper  interests 
in  the  United  States,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  have  also  done  considerable 
work  with  the  oopper  interests  tending  toward  the  successful  application  of  this  prod- 
oct  in  their  work.  In  support  of  this  statement  we  beg  to  point  out  that  the  copper 
oompttdes  interested  are  extremely  anxious  tibat  the  market  for  acetaldol,  acetalde- 
hyde, and  the  other  products  coveo^  bv  this  tariff  item  should  not  become  the  mo- 
nopoly of  one  interest,  such  as  would  oe  the  case  if  the  Canadian  producers  were 
excluded  bom  the  market  by  such  a  duty  as  has  been  proposed.  The  Canadian 
producer  has  no  advantage  whatever  over  any  interest  whicn  cares  to  establish  a  plant 
m  the  United  States,  excepting  perhaps  the  advantage  of  greater  experience  in 
opention,  and  the  plea  that  duly  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  Caroide  &  Car- 
bons Chemical  Corporation — itself  a  subsidiary  of  the  Union  Carbide  &  Carbons  Cor- 
poration, one  of  tne  largest  and  strongest  oiganizations  in  the  United  States — ^to 
compete  with  Canadian  producerB  points  to  the  fact  that  this  new  subsidiary  of  the 
Uiuon  interests  is  also  looking  for  a  complete  monopoly  in  the  particular  field  it 
intends  to  enter. 

In  leply  to  statement  made  regarding  cost  of  production  of  these  various  products, 
we  have,  we  think,  conclusively  proved,  both  to  the  Tariff  Commission  and  to  your 
hoQofable  ccmunittee.  during  heanng  granted  to  us  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
duty  on  calcium  carbide,  that  cost  of  production  of  carbide  at  Shawini^an  Falls,  if 
not  higher,  is  practically  the  same  as  the  cost  of  production  in  the  Umted  States. 
Mention  is  again  made  in  this  brief  of  the  supply  of  cheap  power  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  caibide  at  Shawiniean  FiJls,  no  mention  being  made,  of  course,  of  the 
wpply  of  dieap  power  available  to  tibe  Union  Carbide  interests  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Kich.,  where  tne  power  is  generated  and  exclusively  owned  by  the  Union  interest 
tbroodli  their  subsidiary,  the  Northern  Michigan  Power  Co.  We  do  not  acknowledee 
A&y  oiffereQoe  between  the  cost  of  generatmg  electric  power  at  Shawinigan  Falls 
ttd  Sault  Ste.  Mtfie,  Mich.,  and  would  further  point  out,  as  already  mentioned  in 
uf  biief  we  filed  on  carbide,  that  the  Canadian  producer  whose  plants  are  at  Shaw- 
^gui  Palls,  Quebec,  is  further  handicapped  through  the  fact  that  he  is  located  at 
ft  point  distant  from  the  market  served,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  disadvantage  of 
ttoanve  freight  on  the  outgoing  finished  product  he  is  further  penalized  by  consid- 
eiably  higfa^  mooming  frai^t  on  all  of  his  raw  materials. 
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Reference  is  also  made  in  the  brief  of  the  Carbide  A  Gaibons  Chemical  Gorpontki^ 
to  the  plant  erected  for  the  production  of  synthetic  chemicals  ficom  acetylene  donai 
the  war,  special  reference  being  made  to  the  contract  entered  into  for  the  erection^ 
such  a  plant  at  Shawinigan  Falls  by  the  United  States  Government.  8eveni4 
these  statements  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  and  are  therefore  veiy  misliid 
ing.  In  the  first  place,  the  United  States  Government,  under  contract  with  the 
craft  Production  Biueau,  only  financed  part  of  the  cost  of  the  synthetic  t^eHc  i 
plant  erected  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  the  balance  of  the  money  necessary  to  oompk 
this  plant  being  suppMea  by  Canadian  interests.  Not  one  pound  of  acid  wbb  etc 
shipped  against  this  contract,  as  the  armistice  was  signed  pnor  to  commencement  < 
operations,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  amortize  the  plant  in  one  year's  output  / 
product,  as  stated.  It  is  absolutely  ridiculous  to  state  that  the  Canadian  oompsq 
has  neither  interest  nor  depreciation  included  in  its  cost  of  production,  when,  as  I 
matter  of  fact,  the  Canadian  company  has  invested  in  this  particular  plant  8uffid«) 
capital  over  and  above  money  advanced  by  the  United  States  Government  to  em 
a  plant  of  equal  capacity  imder  present-day  conditions.    We  are  willinjg  to  pnsn 

Sroof  in  support  of  this  statement  at  any  time,  if  your  honorable  committee  nuy  \ 
eeire.  We  would  further  like  to  state  that  these  plants  were  erected  under  stnm  I 
war-time  conditions,  and  that  their  cost,  therefore,  is  greatly  in  excem  of  what  I 
would  cost  to  erect  to-day  plants  of  similar  capacity  for  the  production  of  pToduc 
by  similar  processes. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  made  in  our  previous  brief  regarding  the  transporr: 
tion  of  acetaldehyde  and  commercial  paraldehyde,  and  to  the  statement  made  lo  tl 
brief  of  the  Carbide  &  Carbon  Chemical  Corooration  that  oiu'  original  statement 
misleading,  we  wish  to  positively  state — ana  this  statement  is  based  on  otir  o^ 
actual  experience  in  the  shipping  of  these  products  over  a  period  of  over  three  yean* 
that  neither  acetaldehyde  nor  commercial  paraldehyde  can  be  shipped,  e8{»ecx&I 
during  the  warmer  periods  of  the  year,  great  distances.  The  reason  for  this  is  th 
acetaldehyde,  as  is  well  known,  boils  at  21**  C.  Acetaldehyde,  owing  to  its  low  boilil 
point,  was  consequently  converted  into  a  commercial  grade  of  paraldehyde  or  paracotj 
dehyde  in  order  to  facilitate  handling  and  to  ship  wely.  Commercial  panddehy^ 
ordinarily  contains  anywhere  from  8  to  12  per  cent  acetaldehyde.  This  mixtuj^ 
of  such  a  nature  chemically  that  the  acetaldehyde  content  readily  increases  with. 
course,  corresponding  lowering  of  the  boiling  point  of  the  orignal  product.  We  ha 
known  commercial  paraldehyde  which  contained  8  to  10  per  cent  acetald^ydo  \ 
rapidly  reconvert  until  it  contained  over  25  per  cent  acetaldehyde,  and  in  many  cMi 
under  ordinary  conditions  this  conversion  has  reached  even  greater  proportio«a 
Paraldehyde  U.  S.  P.-^that  is,  paraldehyde  in  accordance  with  the  United  Stal 
Pharmacopoeia  specifications,  or  the  paraldehyde  produced  for  medieinal  purpoewi 
can  be  shipped  and  stored  indefinitely  without  any  very  considerable  change  in  v 
nature  of  tne  product.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  pharmaceutical  paraldehyde  d< 
not  contain  any  trace  of  acetaldehyde.  It  would  be  prohibitive  through  cost  ol  pi 
duction  to  convert  acetaldehyde  to  a  grade  of  paraldehyde  free  of  acetaldehyd«> 
shipment  for  commercial  purposes,  as  in  order  to  remove  all  traces  of  acetaldehy 
from  paraldehyde  it  is  necessary  to  have  very  special  careful  distillation;  in  la 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  redistill  several  times  in  order  to  remove  the  aldeiiyi 
Paraldehyde  for  commercial  purposes  would,  therefore,  be  too  costly  when  punf 
to  a  degree  that  would  absolutely  stabilize  it  as  far  as  the  boiling  point  was  coneenu 
and,  therefore,  for  the  many  industries  in  which  this  product  has  a  futtire  comxnert 
paraldehyde — that  is,  acetaldehyde  which  has  been  polymerized  sufficiently  to  n 
its  boiling  point  temporarily  so  that  it  can  be  easily  ana  safely  shipped — is  the  « 
product  which  need  be  taken  into  consideration. 

We,  therefore,  reiterate  our  previous  statement  that  competition  in  either  aeet^ 
hyde  or  commercial  paraldehyde  need  only  be  expected  from  Canada,  for  the  reaa 
aoove  mentioned. 

In  regard  to  competition  from  other  sources  outside  of  Canada— notablv  En|;laj 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Japan — ^at  the  present  time  Qemuin\ 
the  only  other  country  which  has  successfully  worked  out  the  synthetic  product 
of  these  chemicals  and  glacial  acetic  acid  from  acetylene.  Production  has  been  mi 
by  Switzerland,  but  at  the  present  rime  the  Swiss  interests  are  closed  down«  as  tl 
development  work  has  not  been  very  successful .  England  has  no  synthetic  prodvict 
of  these  chemicals  from  acetylene,  nor  has  Japan,  and  in  France  the  industry  ia  o* 
in  the  experimental  stage.  Italy  has  a  small,  production,  but  it  is  doubtful  '«^ol 
this  industry  will  survive  there. 

A  statement  is  further  made  to  the  effect  that  the  European  producers  of  th 
materials  have  at  the  present  time  seriously  interfered  with  the  Canadian  developmc 
This  statement  is  intentionally  misleading.    While  the  plant  at  Shawinigan  Kail 
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the  preeent  closed  down,  this  is  not  altogether  due  to  foreign  competition,  but 
ber  to  the  existing  industiial  situation  and  depression  throughout  the  world.  In 
y  one  product  have  the  Canadian  producers  been  seriously  menaced,  and  that  is 
ough  the  Grerman  production  of  glacial  acetic  add.  The  German  supremacy  is 
y  temporary,  due  to  the  great  advantage  Germany  has  through  exchanf:e  and  through 
fact  that  the  Canadian  ];>roducer  is  geoglnaphically  so  situated  that  it  is  difficult  to 
et  German  competition  in  England  and  some  of  the  other  European  countries 
merly  served  from  Canada. 

n  only  one  other  market  outside  of  Europe  have  the  Germans  seriously  interfered 
ii  the  acetic  acid  markets  formerly  served  from  our  Canadian  plant,  and  4Jiat  is  in 
eastern  rubber  territory.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  exchange, 
i  European  steamship  hnes  cooperate  with  the  German  producers  and  do  not  &- 
mioate  against  carloads  of  acetic  acid  in  glass  demijohns.  The  German  manufac- 
er  also  is  able  to  obtain  his  glass  wicker-covered  demijohns  at  prices  considerably 
der  the  cost  of  similar  demijohns  in  this  country .  He  also  has  the  further  advantage 
being  able  to  ship  the  demijohn  in  its  wicker  cover  witiiout  other  crating,  whereas 
i  steamship  Unes  on  this  siae  insist  on  every  two  demijohns  being  packcnd  together 
one  crate.  All  of  this,  of  course,  adds  excessive  costs  to  the  packing  and  transpor- 
ion,  and  until  the  freight  situation  changes  German  competition,  in  this  territory 
)eciallv,  will  be  rather  difficult  to  overcome. 

tlegarding  the  last  paragraph  of  the  brief  we  are  answering,  stating  there  is  no  danger 
a  monopoly  being  created  in  these  particular  products  which  are  derivatives  of 
etylene,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  no  other  carbide  interests  in  the 
lited  States  outside  of  the  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation  who  have  a  suffi- 
mtly  large  output  to  enable  them  to  imdertake  successfully  the  development  of  tihe 
Dthetic  production  of  these  various  chemicals  from  acetylene. 
In  addition  to  the  &ct  that  it  requires  at  least  2  pounds  of  carbide  for  every  pound 
acetaJdehyde  produced,  the  investment  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  plant 
sufficient  capacity  to  warrant  the  economical  production  of  ^ese  products  is  without 
Kibt  bevond  the  resources  of  most  of  the  smaller  carbide  producers.  Therefore, 
ithout  doubt,  the  granting  of  any  such  duty  as  is  asked  for  under  schedule  1,  para- 
aph  2,  would  result  in  the  complete  monopoly  of  these  particular  products  being 
itablished  by  the  Caj'bide  &  Carbon  Chemical  Corporation. 

A  further  misleading  statement  in  this  paragraph  is  to  the  effect  that  the  wood 
lemical  industry  supplies  crude  material  for  the  manufacture  of  over  5,000,000 
junda  of  glacial  acetic  acid  per  year.  According  to  information  published  by  the 
ihif  GommisBion  in  tiieir  Survey  Report  No.  82,  covering  the  wood  cnemical  industry, 
iffineot  acetate  of  lime  was  produced  in  the  United  States  to  manufocture — provided 
U  the  material  is  used  for  this  purpose — ^approximately  50,000,000  pounds  of  glacial 
:%tic  acid.    The  actual  %ureB,  as  given  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  are  as  follows: 

^14:  Acetate  of  lime —  Pounds. 

Produced 166,084,523 

Exported 68,160,224 

Balance  for  use  in  the  United  States 97,924,299 

{Approximately  2  pounds  acetate  to  1  ix)und  glacial  acetic  acid.) 
The  Census  of  liiuiufacturers  Chemical  Section,  as  prepared  by  United  States 
JeparUneat  of  Commerce,  shows  that  the  production  of  acetic  acid  of  all  grades  in 
tie  United  States  for  1914  was  75,303,375  pounds. 

No  doubt  since  1914  the  production  of  the  various  products  obtained  from  wood 
istillation  has  been  greatly  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  made  during  this 
^nod  by  other  industries,  so  that  imder  present  conditions  the  potential  production 
i  most  likely  near  100,000,000  pounds. 

Jrom  these  figures  it  wLU  tnerefore  been  seen  that  as  far  as  the  wood-chemical 
3au3try  is  concerned  it  is  an  old  and  well-established  industry,  which  is  hardly  in 
^  of  tariff  protection  •  therefore,  owing  to  the  immense  production  of  wood  chem- 
als  within  the  United  States  it  would  seem,  to  say  the  least,  difficult  to  successfully 
UKlertake  the  iHoduction  under  existing  world  conditions  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
TDuietically  from  acetylene,  when  there  is  at  the  present  time  only  a  very  limited 
Wet  for  the  use  of  acetaldehyde,  paraldehyde  (commercial  and  U.  S.  r.),  aldol, 
^'i  aldehyde  ammonia. 

S1527— 22— BOB  1 11 
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STATEMENT   OF   DON    B.    UeOliOTTD,   BBPBESBKTINO    THE   QA 

PBODUCTS  ASSOCIATION,  CHIC  AGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  McCloud.  The  association  that  I  represent  is  composed  ( 
oxygen  manufacturers  located  in  21  States  of  the  Union.  Tha 
names  appear  on  this  list,  which  I  would  like  to  have  made  a  part  i 
the  record: 

Caltfofnia. — California  GompreBsed  Gas  Co.,  Los  Angelee;  California  Comprem 
Gas  Co.,  Oakland. 

Colorado. — Colorado  Compressed  Cras  Co.,  Denver. 

Georgia.— Standard  Gas  Products  Co.,  Atlanta. 

Illiruiis. — ^Acme  Oxygen  Co.,  Chicago;  Burdett  Oxygen  &  Hydn^?en  Co.,  Chicag 
Electrox  Co.,  Peoria;  National  Oxygen  Co.,  Chicago;  swift  &  06.,  Chicago. 

Indiana. — Indiana  Oxygen  Co.,  Indianapolis;  Xogansport  Oxygen  Co.,  Logu 
port. 

Iowa. — Bettendorf  Oxygen  Hydrogen  Co.,  Bettendorf. 

Kentucky f — Kentucky  Oxygen  &  Hydrogen  Co.,  Louisville. 

Manitoba, — ^Auto-Lite  Gas  Co.  (Ltd.),  Winnipeg. 

Michigan. — ^Burdett  Oxygen  Co.  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Ox-Hydric  Co.,  Muak 
gon;  National  Oxygen  &  Machinery  Co.,  Detroit. 

Mn7i6«oto.^!)ommercial  Gas  Co.,  Minneapolis. 


Misaovri. — Oxygen  Gas  Co.,  Kansas  City  (to  plants  in  Kansas  City);  St  Ln 

cygen  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Montana. — ^Mountaineer  Welders'  Supply  Co.,  Butte. 


Nebraska. — ^The  Balback  Co^Omaha. 

Ohio, — Clark  Chemical  Co.,  WicWiffe;  Gas  Products  Co.,  Columbus;  Ohio£lectro] 
tic  Oxygen  Co. ,  Cincinnati. 

OkUmoina, — ^Bimlett  Oxygen  Co.  of  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  City. 

Oregon. — Portland  Oxygen  <fe  Hydrogen  Co.,  Portland. 

Pennwlvania, — Burdett  Oxygen  Co.,  Philadelphia  (plants  at  Chester  and  Nor^ 
town);  Burdett  Oxygen  &  Hydrogen  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  National  Oxygen,  Er 

Tennessee. — ^Burdett  Oxygen  Co.,  Chattanooga. 

Texas.— Bviidett  Oxygen  0>.  of  Texas,  Fort  Worth;  Magnolia  Gas  ProductB  0 
Houston. 

Utah.— Utah  Compressed  Gas  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City;  Whitmoie  Oxygen  Co.,  Salt  U 
City. 

muhington. — ^Washinc^n  Compressed  Gas  Co.,  Seattle. 

Wisconsin. — ^UniverBal  Oxygen  Co.,  Sheboygan;  WiscoDsIn  Oxygen  &  Hydxoj 
Co.,  Kenosha. 

British  Columbia. — Compressed  Gas  Co.  (Ltd.),  Vancouver. 

There  are  40  oxygen  plants  organized  in  this  association,  t 
manufacture  oxygen  by  what  is  Imown  as  the  electrolytic  procei 
Each  of  these  plants  is  a  compaxatiyely  small  plant  as  oxygen  plai 
go*  most  of  them  are  local  institutions. 

Oxygen  is  used  in  the  trade  with  acetylene  in  the  oxyacetyh 
process  of  welding  and  cutting  metals.  In  other  words,  all  our  c\ 
tomers  who  use  oxygen  must  have  acetylene  to  do  business  with. 

Senator  Sm oot.  iou  are  interested,  too,  in  calcium  carbide )      ^ 

Mr.  McCloud.  Yes ;  that  is  where  our  interest  in  calciam  carbi 
comes  in.  The  Union  Carbide  Co.  is  also  a  large  producer  of  oxy| 
in  the  United  States.  They  make  oxygen  by  a  different  process  tf 
we  do,  and  there  is  the  keenest  of  competition  in  the  oxygen  field. 

There  are  approximately  150,000  tons  of  calcium  carbide  used 
the  United  States  annually.    C>f  that  amount  approximately  15 
tons  is  imported  from  Canada.    Eighty  per  cent  of  the  amount  \ 
in  this  country  is  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Union  Carbide 

One  of  the  other  subsidiaries  of  the  Union  Carbide  Sb  Carbon  ( 
poration,  which  has  a  string  of  acetylene  plants  in  the  country; 
the  Prest-0-Lite  Co. 
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Here  is  the  situation:  Our  oxy^^  customers  often  go  to  the 
Vest-0-Lite  Co.  to  get  acetylene.  The  Prest-0-Lite  Co.,  as  I  have 
^d,  is  a  part  of  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  If  this  tariff  is  put  on  car- 
lide,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Canadian  Carbide  Co.  to  send  any 
iito  this  country.  There  will  not  be  any  brought  in.  That  will 
;ive  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  a  chance  to  dictate  an  acetylene  policy, 
iod  we  will  run  up  against  that  in  competing  for  the  oxygen  trade. 

Several  of  our  members  haye  already  started  acetylene  plants 
tecause  their  customers  demand  acetylene  and  oxygen,  and  ii  they 
an  not  get  acetylene  from  the  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  we  will  have  to  fur- 
ish  it  to  them.    We  want  a  source  of  acetylene,  so  that  we  can  go 

0  a  man  and  say,  "Here,  if  the  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  will  not  furnish 
'ou  with  acetylene  we  will  build  a  plant  and  make  acetylene  our- 
elves:  we  will  have  a  carbide  supply  always  available,"  whereas  if 
his  tariff  goes  into  effect  we  shall  oe  in  the  position  of  having  to 
lepend  on  our  competitors  in  the  oxygen  business  for  our  supply  of 
arbide  and  acetylene. 

I  think  that  it  is  against  the  policy  of  American  business  to  foster 
Donopoly,  and  this,  gentlemen,  is  what  it  will  amount  to.  There  is 
(0  monopoly  in  the  oxygen  business  yet.  Our  plants  were  started 
uwly  during  the  war  and  in  the  few  years  preceding  the  war. 

We  have  hydrogen  as  a  by-product.  Great  quantities  of  hydrogen 
rere  sold  to  the  Government  during  the  war.  A  great  deal  is  now 
wsted.  Our  revenue  comes  from  oxygen.  We  can  not  sell  oxygen 
fflless  there  is  a  supply  of  acetylene  to  go  with  it,  and  for  that  reason 
w  request  your  honorable  body  to  keep  carbide  on  the  free  list.  It 
its  been  on  the  free  list  for  the  past  seven  years,  during  which  time 
iie  price  of  carbide  has  risen  from  $70  to  approximately  $100  per  ton. 

The  Canadian  carbide  people  do  not  come  into  this  country  and 
nidersell  the  Union  Caroide  Co.  Their  manufacturing  costs  are 
^tically  the  same  as  ours.  Their  freijght  rate  is  more  because  the 
plants  are  located  farther  from  the  carbide  market  than  are  those  of 
^  Union  Carbide  people. 

C&rbide  is  used  in  railroad  shops  for  boiler  works,  garage  machine 
^ps.  and  so  on.  All  these  and  similar  industries  use  acetylene, 
rirmen  nae  it  for  lighting  purposes  in  rural  homes.  However,  that 
s  not  what  we  are  so  much  interested  in.  What  we  are  looking  for 
■  V>  protect  our  oxygen  business. 

Carbide  is  manufactured  in  Germany.  There  has  been  a  scare 
*^t  Oennan  carbide  flooding  this  country.  Gentlemen,  the  car- 
Me  that  is  made  in  Germany  is  an  inferior  product  as  compared 
nth  the  carbide  made  in  the  United  States.  Carbide  is  made  from 
^  and  lime  principally,  and  it  is  fused  in  an  electrolytic  furnace. 

1  pcor  quality  of  coal  makes  a  poor  quality  of  carbide,  and  since 
'•'JIM  coal  is  poor,  their  carbide  must  necessarily  be  poor. 

The  German  caxi>ide  is  packed  in  cans  with  the  tops  soldered  on 
'^  They  have  to  be  cut  open.  American  carbide  comes  in  cans 
ft'h  screw  tops.  TTie  American  manufacturers  will  not  use  the  Ger- 
^  earfaide.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  inferior  product,  as  I  have 
^dy  said«  They  would  have  to  use  20  per  cent  more  German 
frtioe  than  Amencan.  The  supply  would  not  be  as  regular  as  the 
^T  of  either  the  .^erican  carbide  or  the  Canadian  carbide.  The 
«t  that  there  has  been  no  German  carbide  imported  into  this  country 
« cbe  last  seven  years,  when  it  was  on  the  free  list,  speaks  for  itself. 
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The  fact  that  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  has  built  up  an  enormous  orgam 
zation  and  has  accumulated  a  capital  of  over  $300,000,000  during  th 
time  that  carbide  was  on  the  free  list,  speaks  for  itself  and  tends  t 
show  that  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  does  not  need  protection. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Does  this  bill  change  the  status  of  im 
products  ? 

Mr.  McCloud.  This  bill  provides  for  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  poun 
on  calcium  carbide,  which  will  exclude  the  Canadian  carbide. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  paragraph  is  that  ? 

Mr.  McCloud.  Paragraph  15. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  1  cent  per  poimd. 

Mjp.  McCloud.  Yes.    I  was  nustaRen. 

Senator  Watson.  You   say   they   have   built   up    a   capital 
$300,000,000  in  the  manufacture  of  carbide  ? 

Mr!  McCloud.  Not  that  alone,  but  oxygen,  acetylene,  and  carbide 
for  the  purpose  of  welding  and  cutting. 

Senator  Watson.  How  long  have  they  been  operating  ? 

Mr.  McCloud.  The  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation,  which 
a  consolidation  of  these  various  interests,  was  incorporated  on  Novel 
ber  1,  1917. 

Senator  Watson.  And  they  operate  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  S 

Mr.  McCloud,  They  operate  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  they  o^ 
the  power  company.    They  also  have  a  plant  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Senator  Watson.  Does  anybody  else  make  it  in  the  United  State 

Mr.  McCloud.  The  other  calcium  carbide  manufacturers  are  tl 
American  Carbolite  Co.,  with  works  at  Duluth,  Minn.*  the  Gas  Tai 
Recharging  Co.,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa;  the  National  Carbiae  Co.,  Ivanh 
Va.;  and  tne  Farmers'  Standard  Carbide  Co.,  Plattsbtffg,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Watson.  What  per  cent  of  the  output  does  the  Uni 
Carbide  Co.  make  ? 

Mr.  McCloud.  Approximately  80  to  85  per  cent.  These  smal 
concerns  can  take  care  of  their  own  territory. 

Carbide  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  combination  of  certain  d 
ments.  In  the  nrst  place,  there  must  be  cheap  power.  In  the  seca 
place,  there  must  be  coal  of  good  quaUty  and  lime  available.  Tij 
the  freight  rates,  of  course,  have  considerable  bearing  upon  the  selU 
price. 

For  instance,  the  Gas  Tank  Recharging  Co.,  at  Keokuk,  lowa^  ^ 
supply  their  territory.  They  can  undersell  the  Union  Carbide  CoJ 
theu*  territorv,  but  the  Gas  Tank  Rechargin?  Co.  can  not  snpj 
carbide  for  tne  string  of  acetylene  plants  su<3i  as  my  organizati 
would  have  to  put  up  in  half  of  the  States  of  the  Union  if  we  wani 
to  go  into  the  business  on  a  large  scale. 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  more  than  one  factory  where  j 
manufacture  acetylene  gas,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  McCloud.  There  are  approximately  52  acetylene  plants  loc^ 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.     Of  those  52,  25  are  controlled  by 
Union  Carbide  Co. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  mean  of  the  institutions  that  are  mal 
f acturing  this  acetylene  gas  ? 

Mr.  i&CLOUD.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  buy  your  calcium  carbide  anvwli 
except  from  one  of  these  factories  ?  I  suppose  you  must  buy  laj;g 
from  the  Union  Carbide  factory  ? 
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Mr.  McCloud.  Practically,  yes;  and  the  Canadian  Carbide .  Cor-- 
oration.  It  is  part  of  the  Shawini^an  Products  Corporation.  There 
(  a  great  deal  of  American  capital  in  that  corporation.  There  ha» 
ten  very  dean  competition.  There  has  been  no  price  slashing  and 
lO  rutMess  price  cutting  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  interests. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  has  the  calcium  carbide  sold  for  ? 

Mr.  McCloud.  $100  per  ton. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  tariff  50  per  cent, 
rhich  would  make  it  $150  ? 

Mr.  McCLom).  No;  20  cents,  making  it  $120. 

Senator'SMOOT.  That  would  make  it  forty. 

Mr.  McCloud.  Yes.  One  cent  a  pound  would  make  it  $20  a  ton. 
rpu  can  see  that  that  would  exclude  the  Canadian  carbide.  There 
Rrill  be  no  revenue  from  that,  because  none  will  be  imported. 

Senator  Walsh.  During  the  time  that  these  products  have  been 
»n  the  free  list  these  companies  have  increased  their  capital  and 
UTe  prospered  ? 

)[Ir.  McCloud.  During  the  time  this  has  been  on  the  free  list  the 
union  Carbide  Co.  has  been  paying  dividends.  I  have  a  list  of  some 
rf  the  dividends  thev  are  reported  to  have  paid. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  us  have  those. 

Mr.  McCloud.  In  1905 

Senator  Sutherland  (interposing) .  When  was  that  company  or- 
nmized?    I  do  not  mean  the  consolidated  one,  but  the  origmal  one. 

it.  McCloud.  Aroimd  1900.    I  am  not  positive  of  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  they  make  anythmg  else  besides  calcium 
ctfbide? 

Mr.  McCloud.  The  Union  Carbide  Co.  make  calcium  carbide,  the 
Ox-weld  Acetylene  Co.  make  acetylene,  the  Linde  Air  Products  Co. 
m&ke  oxygen,  and  the  Ox-weld  Railroad  Service  Co.  make  apparatus. 
All  those  and  other  companies  are  merged  into  the  Union  Carbide 
i  Carbon  Corporation^  Ours  are  little  oxygen  plants,  each  one  rep- 
reenting  approximately  all  the  way  from  $100,000  to  $250,000  of 
mvestments.  These  have  sprung  up  as  local  propositions.  There 
^  four  in  Chicago,  there  is  one  in  St.  Louis,  and  there  is  another  in 
S«n  Francisco,  rractically  every  community  has  stuck  away  in  it 
ft  little  oxygen  plant,  which  is  an  independent  plant. 

^nator  Watsok.  What  do  they  do  with  that  oxygen  ? 

Mr.  McCloud.  It  is  used  in  blowpipes  to  weld  ana  cut  metals. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  all  it  is  used  for  ? 

Mr.  McCloud.  Practically;  yes,  sir. 

,  '^Dator  La  Follette.  i  ou  were  about  to  give  us  the  dividends  of 
■-•  •companies. 

Mr.  McCu)UD.  The  Union  Carbide  Co.  was  organized  in  1898, 
^^ruor,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $14,000,000.    The  dividends 

Sorted  to  have  been  paid  are  as  follows.    Shall  I  go  back  to  1913| 
^  carbide  was  on  the  free  list  ? 
>*nator  La  FoLLBTTB.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCloud.  In  1913,  10  per  cent  cash  and  12^  per  cent  in  com- 
tt'^n  Slock  of  Ox-weld  Acetylene  Co.;  1914,  10  per  cent  cash  and  40 
t^  <xni  stock  dividend;  1915,  8  per  cent  cash;  1916,  8  per  cent 
"'^  and  40  per  cent  stock  dividend;  1917,  8  per  cent  cash;  1918,  8 
J*J^  C€nt  cash.  In  1918  the  outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  Union 
^wde  Co.  was  $39,757,854. 
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Sonator  Walsh.  An  increase  in  20  years  from  $14,000,000  U 
$39,000,000 « 

Mr.  McCloixd.  Yes,  sir.  In  1918  this  company  was  dissolved  anJ 
became  a  subsidiary  of  the  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  CorporatioD. 

Senator  Sutherland.  With  a  capital  of  $300,000,000  ? 

Mr.  McCloud.  With  a  capital,  based  on  6  per  cent  of  $257, 133,300 
I  apologize  for  making  that  mistake. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  it  may  have  had  a  surplus. 

Mr.  McCloud.  Yes.  It  has  been  onljr  recently  that  financii 
statements  and  information  have  been  available  to  outsiders. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say,  ^'  based  a 
6  per  cent?''  Do  you  mean  that  you  will  take  6  per  cent  of  th 
dividends  and  of  earnings  and  on  that  figure  what  the  capital  is,  c 
have  you  the  exact  figures? 

lifr.  McCloud.  I  regret  to  state.  Senator,  that  I  did  not  compil 
these  figures. 

Senator  Calder.  Who  did  compile  them  ? 

Mr.  McCloud.  They  were  compiled  by  the  Alexander  Milbm 
Co.,  of  Baltimore. 

Senator  Watson.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  McCloud.  They  are  makers  of  oxyacetylene  apparatus,  gei 
erators,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  striking  that  that  company  did  n( 
ask  for  an  embargo. 

Senator  Watson.  They  have*  it.  Is  any  of  this  imported  froi 
Canada  ?  I 

Mr.  McCloud.  Yes;  approximately  15,000  tons  that  were  brou^ 
into  this  country  from  Canada  and  sold  out  of  a  total  consumptic 
of  approximately  150,000  tons. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  say  there  is  no  competition  in  prices  ( 
speak  of  as  between  Canada  and  America  ? 

Mr.  McCloud.  The  price  has  advanced,  while  on  the  free  list,  froi 
$70  to  $100  a  ton.     Canadian  carbide  and  American  carbide  ai 

fractically  the  same.    Other  foreign  carbide  is  an  inferior  produ(| 
t  is  of  inferior  quality.    It  has  not  been  used  diuing  the  tim(' 
was  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  imported  ( 

Mr.  McCloud.  The  brief  for  our  organization  will  be  filed  by  il 
Everson,  of  Denver,  Colo.  I  think  he  has  corresponded  with  yo 
secretary. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  know  how  much  carbide  was  u 
ported  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  McCloud.  None  was  imported  from  Germany. 

The  Union  Carbide  people  have  a  plant  in  Norway;  they  have 
plant  in  Canada  also.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  as  far  as  figul 
are  available,  there  have  been  practically  no  imports  from  oitil 
one  of  their  own  plants,  showing  that  they  could  make  the  prodi: 
cheaper  in  this  country  than  make  it  over  there  and  import  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  V.  O'BANIEL,  VICE  PBE8IDBNT  AXCD  OSKB&. 
HANAOEB    OF   THE    NATIONAL    CABBIDB    OOBPO&ATXON. 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  My  name  is  E.  V.  O'Daniel.  I  am  vice  preside 
and  general  manager  of  the  National  Carbide  Corporation,  whc 
plant  is  located  at  Ivanhoe,  Va.    The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Hou 
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rovides  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  carbide,  paragraph  15.  We 
re  satisfied  with  that  provision,  although  we  asked  for  1|  cents,  and 
alt  that  under  the  conditions  existing  now  that  was  justifiable.  My 
•orpose  in  appearing  here  is  to  attempt  to  remove  some  of  the  false 
nd  erroneous  impressions  which  the  committee  may  have  obtained 
rom  some  of  the  testimony  which  has  been  submitted  in  opposition 

0  this  duty. 

The  opposition  is  principally  from  the  Canadian  Carbide  Co.,  a 
nanufacturin^  company  located  in  Canada,  which  opposes  the  duty 
f  the  grouna  that  the  imposition  of  1  cent  per  pound  will  give  the 
rnion  Carbide  Co.  an  absolute  monopoly  m  tnis  country.  They 
urther  claun  the  proposed  duty  is  pronibitive,  although  tne  indus- 
rjr  does  not  need  it.  Neither  oi  these  assertions  will  stand  up  under 
i&alysis. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  absolute  monopoly  which  is  ad- 
^ed  by  the  opponents  of  the  duty,  they  claim  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient capacity  in  this  country  to  supply  the  normal  requirements. 
U)d,  therefore,  if  the  duty  is  imposea  the  carbide  companies,  ana 
)articularly  the  Union  Caroide  Co.,  will  be  able  to  fix  prices  and  con- 
rol  competitive  conditions  to  suit  themselves*.  The  facts  are  that 
he  normal  requirements  of  carbide  in  this  country  are  probably  about 
25.000  tons,  if   anything  less   than   that.    At  the  present   time 

1  is  very  mata-ially  less  than  that.  We  believe  from  all  the  inf orma- 
ion  we  can  get  that  even  during  the  peak  of  the  war  period  the  de- 
nand  did  not  exceed  140,000  tons. 

The  opponents  of  the  duty  represented  to  the  committee  that  the 

capacity  of  all  the  plants  outside  of  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  did  not 

aceed  10,000  tons.    Hie  National  Carbide  Co.,  which  I  represent, 

lus  a  capacity  of  15,000  tons,  or  one  and  a  half  times  the  amount 

Ihev  claim  as  the  total  capacity,  exclusive  of  the  Union  Carbide  Co. 

I  think  I  am  understating  rather  than  overstating  when  I  say  that 

nther  plants,  exclusive  of  uie  Union  Carbide  Co.,  have  a  capacity  of  at 

«st  30,000  tons.    So  that  the  capacity  of  all  the  plants  exclusive 

af  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  is  certainly  not  less  than  40,000  tons  per 

fear,  instead  of  10,000,  as  represented  by  the  opponents  of  this  duty. 

^nator  L^  Follette.  Has  carbide  oeen  on  the  free  list  hereto-^ 
lore? 

Mr.  ODanibl.  It  is  on  the  free  list  under  the  Underwood  tariff. 
Id  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  it  came  under  the  provision  covering  chemi- 
^*not  specifically  provided  for  with  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

^tor  La  Follbttb.  What  were  the  imports  last  year  ? 

Mr.  O'Danibl.  The  imports  were  groupea  with  other  chemicals, 
*>  ttat  they  can  not  be  separated.  However,  there  have  not  been 
ttany  imports,  except  from  Canada.  I  will  get  to  that  point  a  little 
■ter,  Senator,  as  to  why  there  have  not  been  anv  imports. 

Oq  this  question  of  capacity,  as  evidence  tnat  we  have  ample 
^scity,  it  may  be  cited  that  up  to  the  present  time  considerable 
*rt>ide  has  been  exported  from  tne  United  States.  It  is  now  being 
^TUd  in  very  small  quantities,  because  the  American  producer 
^  Oct  compete  with  the  foreign  producer  under  present  conditions, 
j^cught  rrfer  you  to  the  tariff  survey  prepared  lor  the  Ways  and 
«(aQs  Conunittee,  and  this  statement  in  particular. 

^  ^■-  ^sum  are  available  for  the  domeBtic  production  of  calcium  carbide.  The 
^'^'MioD,  however,  is  large  and  sufficient  to  meet  domestic  consumption,  as  con- 
^^le  quantities  of  calcium  carbide  are  exported  from  the  United  States. 
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Senator  La  Follettb.  What  is  it  used  for  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  It  is  used  principally  for  the  production  of  acet; 
lene  gaS;  used  particularly  tor  lighting  farm  buildings.  Acetyl«& 
gas  is  used  in  tne  metal-working  industry  for  cuttii^  and  weldm 
and  in  miners'  lamps.    Those  are  the  three  principal  uses. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then  calcium  carbide  is  an  important  facta 
in  the  production  of  acetylene  gas  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  It  is  the  essential  factor. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  an  essential  factor? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  Absolutely. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Blow  many  producers  are  there  of  caldin 
carbide  in  the  United  States-? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  There  is  the  Union  Carbide  Co.:  the  National  Ob 
bide  Co.,  which  I  represent;  the  American  Carbolite  Co.,  of  Ihilut| 
Minn.;  the  Gas  Tank  Recharging  Co.,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  which maki 
the  Sunlight  carbide;  the  National  Lead  Co.,  also  at  Keokuk,  lowl 
the  Stanaard  Carbide  Co.,  located  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.;  and  tl 
Bilrowe  Alloys  Co.,  located  in  Seattle  or  Portland,  I  do  not  rcmembj 
which. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  in  all  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  That  would  be  seven  with  the  Union,  six  outside  I 
the  Union. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  their  products  sell  for? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  I  would  have  to  qualify  that  somewhat,  SenaUs 
The  price  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  small  lots  ranges  from  S105 1 
$118  per  ton.  It  is  higher  than  that  in  some  sections,  because  i 
freight  rates.  That  is  the  price  in  the  central  and  eastern  sections* 
the  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  a  large  lot  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  Those  are  deUvered  prices.  Carbide  is  sold  pretl 
largely  on  a  retail  basis.  In  large  lots  f .  o.  b.  the  factory  the  pri 
ranges  from  S80  to  $90  per  ton  in  carload  lots,  for  the  standard  siz< 
There  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  production  of  small  sizes,  which  has  I 
be  sold  at  a  much  lower  price.  That  is  almost  a  by-product.  Y^ 
have  to  get  what  you  can  for  it,  and  are  glad  to  ^et  that. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  import  more  than  they  export? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  It  is  very  hard  to  tell  how  much  is  iniported.  Tl 
Canadian  people  said  before  this  conunittee  that  they  imported  in 
America  aoout  13,000  tons.  The  Union  Carbide  Co.  has  a  plant 
Canada  from  which  thev  import  some  carbide.  The  exports  in  19 
were  23,000,000  pounds.  Exports  have  been  droppmg.  At  t 
present  time  they  are  very  much  lower  than  that. 

So  from  the  standpoint  of  productive  capacity  there  is  more  ib 
ample  capacity  to  meet  the  normal  requirements  of  the  country; 
fact,  the  peak  demands  of  the  country  during  the  war.  The  Uni 
Carbide  Co.  has  a  capacity  of  anywhere  from  ninety  to  one  handr 
and  twenty-five  thousand  tons  a  year.  That  varies,  because  they  i 
also  manuiacturers  of  ferro-alloys,  and  some  of  their  plant  capaci 
may  be  used  either  for  manufacture  of  carbide  or  for  other  purpoe 
From  the  standpoint  of  productive  capacity  there  is  no  ^;round  i 
the  contention  of  the  opponents  of  the  duty  that  there  is  madequf 
capacity  in  this  country. 

There  is  another  reason  why  thev  can  not  have  a  real  monopoly 
carbide.    It  is  used  almost  entirely  for  the  production  of  acetyl 
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15.  That  ^as  comes  in  competition  with  every  other  illuminant  or 
^t-producm^  gas.  It  comes  in  competition  on  the  farms  with 
le  isolated  dectric-light  plants,  in  the  mines  it  has  to  compete 
ith  oil  and  electricity,  and  in  the  cutting  and  welding  industry.it 
fius  to  compete  with  other  gases,  such  as  hydrogen  and  calorine,  and 
Lso  with  dectric  welding.  So  that  even  assuming  there  is  a  mo- 
opoly,  which  there  is  not,  the  price  would  be  determined  by  the 
nces  of  these  other  commodities  with  which  it  is  in  very  active 
ompetition.  Our  information  is  that  the  sale  of  the  house-lighting 
enerators  has  decreased  very  materially  in  the  past  two  or  three 
ears  because  of  the  competition  with  electric  lightmg  plants  in  f  arm- 
ig  communities. 

Senator  La  Foluette.  When  was  your  plant  established? 
Mr.  O'Dakiel.  Construction  was  started  in  1918  and  operation 
^gun  in  the  fall  of  1918. 

Senator  Watson.  Carbide  has  been  produced  for  acetylene  gas 
or  a  long  time. 

Mr.  O'Saniel.  Oh,  yes.  There  were  other  witnesses  who  appeared 
epresenting  an  association  of  gas  manufacturers,  or  the  gas  products 
ssociation,  I  believe  it  was  called,  who  expressed  fear  that  if  this 
lutj  is  imposed  they  would  be  compelled  to  buy  carbide  from  the 
Jnion  Carbide  Co.,  which  is  also  a  competitor  oi  theirs  in  the  pro- 
hiclion  of  oxygen.  I  know  how  our  own  plant  is  situated,  and  I  think 
can  truthfully  say  every  other  plant  producing  carbide  to-day  has 
unple  reserve  capacity  to  take  care  of  the  requirements  of  these  gas 
jrwlucers,  so  they  need  have  no  fear  of  their,  ability  to  buy  carbide 
acept  from  their  competitors.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  sell  them 
>evpral  thousand  tons  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Watson  spoke  of  the  fact  that  carbide  had  been  produced 
lor  many  vears,  ana  the  question  may  have  occurred  to  you,  why 
lo€s  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  have  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fifoductive  capacity  of  carbide?  Carbide  was  an  American  dis- 
co\(Ty.  The  product  was  protected  by  a  product  patent  for  many 
^^firs.  so  that  until  after  1912  there  was  no  opportunity  for  any  other 
carbide  producer  to  start  a  plant  in  this  country.  'The  Union  con- 
sri^ll'd  tne  product  patent.  They  developed  the  carbide  industry. 
Xdiarally,  tJiey  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  having  been  a  pioneer 
K)  the  industry.    That  is  the  reason  why  that  situation  exists. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  power  do  you  use  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  Electric  power. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  Nine  thousand  horsepower. 

^ator  Smoot.  Where  do  you  get  it  from  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  The  Appalachian  Power  Co.,  which  has  a  hydro- 
*^iric  development  in  Virginia. 

^nator  HcCumbbr.  You  have  already  consumed  15  minutes. 
Y^  bring  your  statement  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible,  out  of 
Terence  to  the  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  I  shall  do  so,  and  shall  only  consume  a  short  tinae 
^.'re.  Another  contention  of  those  opposed  to  the  duty  is 
^-at  it  is  prohibitive.  Most  of  the  discussion  has  revolved  aroimd 
wmao  competition.  They  claim  that  Germany  can  not  compete 
y^^  America  for  two  or  three  reasons.  First,  because  of  the  in- 
■<nor  quality.    We  deny  there  is  any  reason  why  they  can  not 
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compete  here,  because  the  German  carbide  and  acetylene  produce 
have  had  as  high  a  standard  for  their  product  as  the  commercial 
standard  in  this  coimtry.  It  might  also  be  said  that  if  they  dt 
produce  an  inferior  carbide  a  duty  could  be  imposed  for  that  reason 
Ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred,  carbide  users  have  no  means  d 
knowm^  what  the  quality  is. 

Another  objection  is  tne  cost  of  changing  their  equipment  to 
duce  the  sizes  used  here.  It  will  not  be  diSSicult  for  them  to  chanj 
their  equipment  and  make  the  size  conform  to  the  commercial  pi 
tices  of  this  country.  It  will  not  inyolye  an  expenditure  of  $1,000 
the  largest  plant  in  Germany.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  change  the  size 
for  the  coal  producers  to  change  the  size  of  their  equipment  for  s\m 
coal.  Another  objection  is  that  European  producers  put  th^  carbid 
up  in  drums  with  soldered  heads.  That  is  an  absurd  objection,  J 
this  practice  can  also  be  changed  readily.  With  reference  to  tl 
auestion  of  price,  which  is  really  the  crux  of  the  whole  matte 
tney  claim  that  European  producers,  and  particularly  Germi 
producers,  can  not  compete.  German  carbide  is  now  bemg  offer? 
m  New  York  at  the  rate  of  $78  per  ton  in  lots  of  2,000  pounds,  pru 
tically  on  a  retail  basis,  which  is  very  much  less  than  we  can  m 
it  into  New  York.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  representatives  I 
the  Canadian  Carbide  Co.  said  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Americi 

S reducers  could  not  compete  with  Germany  they  would  say  put  il 
uty  on.  Another  representatiye  of  -the  same  company  stated  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  last  year  was  $81.91  per  ton.  German  carbii 
is  being  offered  in  New  York  for  $78,  or  $3.91  under  what  they  say 
costs  tnem  to  make  it,  without  considerinjg  transportation  to  Ne 
York  and  other  expenses. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  dividend  did  you  declare  last  yea] 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  None. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  year  before  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  None. 

Senator  La  Follette.  This  year  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  None.  We  are  not  making  any  money  from  whi< 
to  declare  dividends. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  capitaUzation  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  $454,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  is  paid  in  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  All  of  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  began  operation  in  1918? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  1918. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  was  no  tariff  on  at  that  time  i 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  was  free  ? 

Mr,  O'Daniel.  It  was  free.  On  the  point  you  just  raised,  ^ 
point  you  have  in  mind.  Senator,  the  question  has  frequently  b^ 
raised  why  carbide  was  not  imported  under  the  old  tariff  and  whil^ 
was  free.  It  could  not  be  imported  prior  to  1912  because  of  < 
patent  in  this  country.  The  war  came  on  in  1914.  Prior  to  the  ^ 
there  was  very  little  surplus  capacity  in  Europe,  and  particularly 
surplus  in  Germany. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  did  the  patent  expire  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  In  1912.  There  was  no  surplus  capacity  in  ti 
many.    Germany  was  not  importing  any  carbide.    May  I  call  y^ 
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.tention  to  this  statement  in  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Conunission, 
om  which  I  read  a  while  ago. 

During  the  war  Germany  greatly  increased  her  productive  capacity  for  calcium 
rbide.  This  was  done  as  a  war  measure  for  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitroeen 
id  the  calcium  carbide  was  further  manufactured  into  calcium  cyanamide  and  men 
to  ammonia  for  explosive  purposes.  With  the  war  over,  these  plants  are  now  avail- 
tie  for  uses  other  than  military.  The  output  of  these  plants  ma}r  be  marketed  either 
I  calcium  carbide  or  converted  into  nitrogenous  fertilizing  materials,  such  as  calcium 
raoamide  and  ammonium  sulphate.  This  would  indicate  that  Germany  will  no 
nger  be  an  importer  of  carbide,  but  will  likely  become  an  exporter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Grermany  has  become  an  exporter. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  should  judge  not  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  O'Danibl.  On  the  question  of  capacity,  prior  to  the  war  in 
909,  Germany  had  a  capacity  of  9,000  metric  tons  of  carbide,  and 
t  the  present  time  Germany  has  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  450,000 
nd  probably  more.  That  is  because  of  the  construction  of  cyanamide 
lants  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  This  may  be  verified  from 
he  commerce  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  issued  March 
1,  page  1593.  The  fact  is  that  without  the  duty  the  American 
aarket  will  be  open  to  the  products  of  German  wax  plants.  There 
s  just  as  much  iustification  for  a  duty  on  carbide  for  that  reason  as 
here  is  for  a  duty  on  other  chemical^  coming  from  German  war 
dants.    I  should  like  the  privilege  of  submitting  a  brief. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  brief  will  be  printed. 

lUET  OF  E.  V.  O'DAinSL,  KEPRESSNTIKG  THE  KATIOITAL  CARBIDE  CORPOBA- 

TION,  BLITEFIELD,  W.  Va. 

Paragraph  15  of  the  tariff  hill  as  passed  by  the  House  (H.  R.  7456)  provides  a  duty 
»f  1  cent  per  pound  on  calcium  carbide.  Although  we  believe  that  under  existing 
y)DditioDB  and,  particularly,  because  of  the  low  foreign  exchange  rates  a  hieher 
lat>'  of  1}  cents  per  pound,  as  requested  by  the  American  producers,  is  justifiable, 
re  aie  content  to  accept  the  rate  as  provided  in  the  House  oill  and  not  asking  that 
^y  increase  be  made. 

Tliis  memorandum  is  submitted  to  the  committee  in  support  of  the  provision  in 
ihe  Houae  bill  and  in  answer  to  statements  made  by  opponents  of  the  duty  which 
nay  have  created  erroneous  impressions  concerning  the  American  carbide  industry. 

CARBIDE  INDUSTRY. 

/arbido  is  the  essential  factor  in  the  production  of  acetylene  gas,  and  commer- 
:^lly  it  is  used  for  no  other  purpose  in  the  United  States.  Acetylene  is  used  for 
Mjhting  and  for  cutting  and  welding  metals. 

There  are  seven  companies  in  the  United  States  now  either  producing  and  market- 
ing carbide  or  prepared  to  do  so.  These  are:  Union  Carbide  Co.,  plant  at  Niagara 
P^ls,  X,  Y.;  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.;  American  Carbolite  Co.,  plant  at  Duluth, 
Minn.:  Gas  Taiik  Recharging  Co.,  plant  at  Keokuk,  Iowa;  National  Lead  Co.,  plant 
M  Keokuk,  Iowa;  Bilrowe  Alloys  Co.,  plant  at  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Standard  Carbide 
Co..  plant  at  Plattsbui^gh,  N.  Y.;  National  Carbide  Corporation,  plant  at  Ivanhoe,  Va. 


opposrriON  to  duty. 


The  principal  opponent  of  the  proposed  duty  appears  to  be  the  Canada  Carbide 
^-  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  carbide,  or  its  selling  organization,  the  Shawinigan 
noducta  Corporation. 

/-Apposing  testimony  baa  also  been  offered  and  a  brief  in  opposition  to  the  duty  filed 
^th  the  committee  by  representatives  of  the  Gas  Products  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion of  manufacturers  of  oxygen  and  other  gases,  including  acetylene  made  from 
carbide. 
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BASIS  OF  OPPOSITION, 

The  opponents  base  their  opposition  primarily  upon  the  claim  that  the  impoeit:. 
of  the  proposed  duty  or  of  any  duty  will  result  in  Riving  an  absolute  monopolT  • 
the  business  to  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  resulting  in  nigher  prices  and  uniair  cvo 
petition.    It  is  claimed  that  this  alleged  monopoly  will  result  because — 

1.  There  is  insufficient  productive  capacity  m  this  country  to  meet  our  ncanK 
demands. 

2.  Although  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  European  competition,  and  the  iDdu^*L 
does  not  need  a  protective  tariff,  the  duty  is  prohibitive. 

Neither  of  tKese  claims  will  stand  analysis. 

PRODUCnVE  CAPACITY  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  AMPLE. 

The  opponents  of  the  duty  estimate  the  normal  reguirements  of  this  country 
be  150,000  tons,  and  they  represent  that  the  productive  capacity  is  only  90,000 
135,000  tons,  or  insufficient  to  supply  our  demands.  We  oelieve  that  they  Im 
overstated  the  normal  requirements,  and  we  are  confident  that  they  have  very  mii 
understated  productive  capacity,  and  particularly  the  productive  capacity  of  t 
plants  exclusive  of  those  of  the  Union  Carbide  Co. 

Our  belief  is  that  the  normal  demand  does  not  exceed  120,000  tons,  that  even  di 
ing  the  war  period  with  consumption  at  the  peak  it  did  not  exceed  140,000  tonp. 

It  is  represented  by  opponents  of  the  duty  that  the  productive  capacity  of  all  X 
carbide  manufacturing  establishments  exclusive  of  the  Union  Carbide  Co.'s  j^Iai 
is  only  10,000  tons  per  year,  whereas  our  plant  alone  (National  Carbide  Corporati< 
has  a  capacity  of  15,000  tons,  and  the  other  five  plants,  exclusive' of  the  Union  C 
bide  Co.'s  plants,  have  a  capacity  of  certainly  not  less  than  28,000  tonjs,  ox  a  t< 
capacity  of  43,000  tons;  and  if  tms  is  added  to  the  capacity  of  the  Union  planti 
80,000  to  125,000  tons  > — we  have  a  total  capacity  in  America  of  123,000  to  Ift^J 
tons — ^more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  demand  and  all  probable  incr^-^ 
for  some  time  in  the  future. 

In  the  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by  the  United  States  Tari£f  Commiasj 
the  situation  is  briefly  but  fully  covered: 

^'No  figures  are  available  for  the  domestic  production  of  calcium  carbide.  7 
production,  however,  is  large  and  sufficient  to  meet  domestic  consuinptioa,  as  oi 
eiderable  quantities  of  calcium  carbide  are  exported  from  the  United  States.'* 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  country  is  ample 
meet  the  requirements  and  to  insure  equitable  prices  and  fair  competitive  conditio 

One  of  the  arguments  in  opposition  to  the  duty  advanced  by  a  repre9entativ«>  <«£  I 
Gas  Products  Association  is  that  the  members  of  their  association  who  produce  ai-^i 
lene  gas  will  be  compelled  to  buy  carbide  from  the  Union  C/arhide  Co..  which  is»  tfc 
competitor  in  the  oxygen  business,  and  that  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  through  «M»nj 
of  the  carbide  business,  will  also  control  the  acetylene  but^iness.     Not  only  i- 
productive  capacity  of  plants  other  than  Union  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirenjent 
these  acetylene  manufacturers,  but  the-^e  plants  are  so  distributed  throuojbont 
country  that  there  is  no  danger  even  of  any  carbide  producer  bein?  able  to  c<»ni 
the  market  in  his  own  territory.    We  have  a  large  percentage  of  unused  plant  faf>:4': 
at  the  present  time  from  which  we  should  be  glad  to  supply  any  of  the  acetvl 
gas  manufacturers,  and  we  believe  that  the  conditions  at  our  i^lant  are  typic-al  of 
situation  in  the  industry  generally. 

It  may  appear  because  one  carbide  manufacturer  (Union  Carbide  Co.)  produ<'«>: 
large  a  proportion  of  the  total  output  that  there  ia  ground  to  fear  the  development 
monopoly.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  development  is  a'way  from  a  nionof 
instead  of  toward  one.  Carbide  is  an  American  discover\',  and  practic*al  cc»ninior 
production  was  started  in  this  country.  It  was  covered  by  a  pnxluct  patent  wh 
was  controlled  by  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  and  which  gave  them  a  monopi.>ly  of 
business  until  1912,  when  the  patent  expired.  The  establishment  of  conifH^t 
plants  has  been  confined  to  the  period  since  1912  ahd  largely  to  the  last  four  or  j 
years.  Being  pioneers  in  the  business  and  having  enjoye<l  a  legal  monopoly  thr«»i 
controlling  patents  until  so  recently,  it  is  only  natural  that  thi»  company  sUa 
still  retain  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  market. 


OA.RBIDE  MUST  COMPSTE  WITH  MANY  OTHER  COMMODmES. 

In  addition  to  the  very  active  competition  among  the  American  carbide  prodiic 
there  is  another  reason  why  there  can  be  no  price-fixing  carbide  monopoly.     Ar^ 
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le  gas,  in  which  form  carbide  is  ultimately  used,  comes  in  competition  with  every 

ler  kind  of  illnminant  and  with  every  other  heat-producing  gas. 

Per  house  lighting  acetylene  is  used  principally  on  farms  and  in  rural  communi- 

s.   Here  it  comes  in  competition  witn  kerosene,  and  more  recentiy  it  is  meeting 

ry  active  competition  from  the  small  electric-light  plants  designed  for  home  use. 

In  the  coal  ana  metal  mines,  where  it  is  used  in  miners'  cap  lamps,  it  must  com- 

te  with  oil  and  with  the  dry-battery  electric  lights. 

In  industrv,  where  acetylene  is  used  for  cutting  and  welding  metals,  it  must  com- 

te  with  other  heat-producing  gases,  such  as  hydrogen,  certain  derivatives  of  alco- 

•1,  with  electric  cutting  and  welding,  thermit  welding,  etc. 

This  competition  with  other  conmioditiee  determines,  quite  as  much  as  competi- 

m  among  the  producers  of  carbide,  the  breadth  of  the  market  for  their  commoaity. 

OARBIDK  PRICBS  BBLATIVBLT  LOW* 

The  opponents  of  the  duty  also  point  out  that  in  the  face  of  *^duty  free"  carbide 
ices  advanced  from  $70  per  ton  m  1913  to  $112  per  ton  in  1920.  In  view  of  the 
ct  that  the  costs  of  coal,  coke,  sheet  metal,  labor,  and  other  items  entering  into  the 
txiuction  of  carbide  advanced  from  100  per  cent  to  500  per  cent,  the  advance  of 
12,  or  60  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  carbide  is  exteremely  moderate.  Furthermore, 
le  prices  given  above  are  prices  on  small  lots  delivered  and  reflect  the  increase  in 
eight  rates. 

BUROPSAN  COMPETITION. 

It  is  claimed  by  those  opposing  the  duty  that  since  European  carbide  can  not  be 
iported  in  competition  with  the  American  product,  even  if  there  is  no  duty,  the 
foposed  duty  is  prohibitive,  will  not  produce  any  revenue,  and  its  only  effect  will 
e  to  exclude  the  Canadian  producers  from  this. market. 

European  producers,  and  particularly^  German  producers,  can  not  compete,  it  is 
dd.  for  the  following  reasons:  (a)  Their  product  is  inferior.  (6)  It  is  not  sized  to 
!)morm  to  American  requirements,  (c)  It  is  packed  in  drums  with  soldered  covers 
istead  of  screw  tops . 

The  first  of  these  reasons  would  be  important  if  supported  by  the  fact§,  but  we 
elieve  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assertion  tiiat  the  European  or  German  manufac- 
irers  can  not  produce  carbide  of  satisfactory  quality.  In  fact,  the  specifications  of 
he  German  Acetylene  Association  provide  as  hi^h  a  standard  as  is  required  here,  and 
rennan  carbide  now  being  offered  in  the  American  market  is  represented  to  be  of  a 
[^lality  comparable  with  that  of  the  American  product. 

The  other  two  reasons  are  too  insignificant  to  be  offered  seriously.  With  respect  to 
he  matter  of  sizing,  European  producers  screen  their  product  to  sizes  measured  by 
oniimeters  instead  of  by  inches  and  fractions  thereof,  as  is  customary  here.  But  to 
hange  from  one  method  to  another  is  very  simple  and  would  not  involve  an  expen- 
liture  of  more  than  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  lai^t  of  the  European  plants.  Like- 
nse.  the  European  manufacturer  can  easily  equip  his  plant  to  duplicate  the  screw-top 
inims  with  wnidi  the  American  trade  is  famihar  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost  not 
exceeding  two  or  three  thousand  dollars. 

WHY  NO  IMPORTS  OF  CARBIDE  IN  PAST. 

,  Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  there  have  been  no  imports  of  European  carbide 
iince  1913,  when  it  went  on  the  fr^e  list,  and  this  is  dted  to  support  the  claim  that 
^cnnan  oobide  can  not  compete.  The  explanation  of  this  is  not  nard  to  find.  Prior 
^  the  war  Germany's  carbide-producing  capacity  was  inadequate  to  meet  home 
^^onsomption,  so  that  she  was  an  importer  and  not  an  exporter. 
^  During  the  war  the  carbide  proouctive  capacity  of  all  Europe  and  particularly  of 
^^^in^y  was  gieatiy  inczeaaed.  Carbide  was  needed  in  the  metal- working  indus- 
tnee,  hat  the  great  increase  in  plant  capacity  grew  out  of  the  necessity  for  high  explo- 
Bves.  In  19%  tiie  capacity  of  German  plants  was,  approximately,  12,000  metric 
tooa.'  By  the  close  of  the  war  the  German  plant  capacity  had  been  increased  to  the 
^onrnoas  total  tk  not  less  than  450,000  tons.'  This  situation  is  described  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  Tariff  Information  Survey,  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Tftrin  CommisBion: 

''Daring  the  war  Gennany  greatly  increased  her  productive  capacity  for  calcium 
^ide.   This  was  done  as  a  war  measure  for  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen, 

*  pepsrtnttDt  of  OonuncRse  and  Labor  Special  Agonts  Series,  No.  52,  p.  165. 

!  Coniourn  Rmrts,  Dcnaitmeixt  of  Commecoe,  No.  05,  TAsich  21, 1921,  p.  1593.  German  calcium  cyana- 
wpttnti  it  the  dose  oftne  war  have,  according  to  this  report,  a  capacity  of  600,000  tons  of  ealdnm  oyaoa- 
^  Srcry  one  of  these  plants  is  a  potential  carbide  prodncer,  and  the  capacity  in  terms  of  caldum  oar- 
"»  a  iSO/no  to  48D/X»  tons.    See  quotation  above  from  Tariff  InformaUon  Surveys. 
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and  the  calcium  carbide  was  further  manufactured  into  calcium  cyanamid  and  tie 
into  ammonia  for  explosive  purposes.  With  the  war  over,  these  plants  are  now  anu 
able  for  uses  other  than  military.  The  output  of  these  plants  ma^  be  marketed  eitb^i 
as  calcium  carbide  or  converted  into  nitro^nous  fertilizing  materials,  such  as  calavx 
cyanamid  and  ammonium  sulphate.  Tms  would  indicate  that  Germany  will  m 
longer  be  an  importer  of  carbide  but  will  likely  become  an  exporter." 

EUROPEAK  AND  AMERICAN  PRICES. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  European  carbide  will  be  imported  is  do  loiuH 
an  academic  one,  as  importations  are  now  being  made.  £iu*opean  carbide.  wiu<j 
we  are  informed  is  of  German  origin,  is  being  oRered  at  New  York  in  smaii  lou  i 
|78  and  |80  per  ton,  which  is  more  than  $20  under  the  price  of  the  American  pro^ui 
sold  under  similar  conditions.'*  (See  Exhibits  A  and  a.)  On  larger  quantities  tl 
price  would  unquestionably^  be  several  dollars  less  per  ton.  A  carbide  manufiwturi 
stated  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  tbat  tlw 
had  received  a  quotation  from  the  International  Minerals  &  Metals  ("o.,  of  61  Bn* 
way,  New  York,  of  |64.50  per  ton  on  large  lots  laid  down  in  New  York.  Thi?  m 
is  materially  under  the  factory  cost  of  9ie  American  product,  without  conndKu 
transportation  costs,  distribution,  and  selling  expense.  ' 

One  representative  of  the  Canada  (^arbide  Co.  said  before  vour  committee  thav 
they  thought  the  German  makers  could  tote  the  market  from  American  and  Canada 
producers,  they  would  say:  "Go  ahead  and  put  the  dutj'  on. "  Another  repreeenwi;i 
of  the  same  company  appearing  before  you  at  the  same  time  said  that  the  cost  of  carlu 
produced  at  their  plant  last  year  was  $81.91  per  ton  and  that  they  received,  therefo? 
an  average  of  $83..18  per  ton.  In  the  face  of  prices  on  German  carbide  of  from  ^'A 
to  $78  per  ton,  how  can  the  (Canadian  manufacturers  produce  at  a  cost  in  exc<»5* 
$80,  ship  to  New  York  or  other  points  within  four  or  five  nundred  milee  of  the  eeaKia' 
where  tlie  bulk  of  the  carbide  is  used,  and  compete.  We  can  not.  With  a  dut) 
1  cent  per  pound  the  Eiu*opean  producer  will  still  have  an  advantage  in  the  iemU 
alon^  the  entire  seaboard,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  competition  it 
the  imported  article  will  be  sufficiently  active  to  prevent  an  artificial  price  \^ 
even  if  there  were  inadequate  competition  among  tne  American  producers. 

The  Canadian  producer,  in  some  respects,  is  in  better  position  to  meet  Euroim 
competition  than  is  the  American  producer,  because  the  production  costs,  particmu 
the  costs  of  power,  are  somewhat  less  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  and  at  r| 
present  time  he  also  has  an  advantage  in  the  disparity  in  exchange  between  the  ti 
countries.  There  is  also  a  duty  of  17^  per  cent  aa  valorem  on  importations  of  csrbi 
into  Canada. 

But  it  will  be  ruinous  to  the  American  industry  if  the  markets  of  this  country  i 
left  open  to  the  exploitation  of  European  and  particularly  German  producers.  ^ 
their  extremely  low  wage  scale  and  with  the  enormous  capacity  of  tneir  war  pUi 
now  available  for  carbide  production,  and,  particularly,  under  present  conoitii; 
with  the  exchange  situation  so  greatiy  in  their  favor.  Furthermore,  we  believe  tl 
if  the  markets  of  America  are  opened  to  competition  with  the  world  without  impotf 
a  duty  which  will  in  part  equalize  the  costs  of  production  here  and  abroad  the  u) 
mate  result  will  also  be  disastrous  to  the  Canadiim  producer,  who  now  looks  to  Amf^ 
for  his  best  market.  The  Canada  Carbide  Co^  has  said  in  correspondence  with  Aipi 
can  warehousing  and  distributing  companies,  which  was  presented  to  the  aubcommit 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  th^ey  expected  to  establSoh  a  plaat 
the  United  States  if  a  duty  were  placed  on  carbide.  If  such  action  were  taken 
would  dispose  entirely  of  any  vestige  of  the  claims  of  the  opponents  ef  the  duty  ti 
the  productive  capacity  of  this  country  is  insufficient* 

DUTY  MODBRATE  AND  NOT  PROKninTVB. 

The  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  $20  per  ton,  as  provided  by  the  House  bill 
moderate.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whetner  it  is  sufficient  to  equalize  lower  fore 
production  costs  with  our  American  costs.  That  the  duty  is  not  prahibitive  is  obvi 
from  the  fact  thajfc  imported  carbide  is  now  being  offered  at  seaboard  at  more  U 
$20  per  ton  less  than  the  prevailing  prices  on  the  American  products,  which  are  i 
highly  competitive  and  offer  the  manufacturer  less  than  a  leaaonable  matgin  of  p^ 

4  The  prevailing  market  prices  on  the  American  product  are  from  SOS  to  $113  per  ton  in  New  Xvtt 
throughout  the  eastern  ana  central  sections,  the  price  varying  with  the  quantity  and  sise  of  pftcJn 
The  price  of  $98  is  for  delivery  in  car  lots  in  large  packages.  The  tl  13  price  Is  fior  small  lots  dellx'cfcd  i 
warehouses  at  consuming  pomts  and  is  comparable  to  the  $78  or  980  quoted  on  German  carbide  in  tuj 
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MAINTENANCE  OF  QEXMAN   WAB  PLANTS. 

Wholly  aside  from  the  question  of  a  protective  tariff  which  will  enable  the  American 
rbide  manufacturer  to  i)roduce  under  our  American  standard  of  costs  and  compete 
his  home  market,  4here  is  a  broad  question  of  public  policy  as  to  whether  the  Ameri- 
D  market  should  beoi)ened  freely  to  the  products  of  German  plants  built  for  war 
leds,  flLnd  which  may  easily  be  converted  again  to  such  purposes.  We  believe  that 
iblic  policy  demands  that  these  plants  should  not  be  maintained  by  the  patronage 
the  Amencan  public. 


Exhibit  A. 

Iron  and  Ore  Corporation  of  America, 

New  York,  July  27, 1921. 

Gentlemen:  Duiiiig  last  May-June  we  corresponded  with  you  re  European  calcium 
rtttde. 

At  that  time  you  indicated  interest  in  this  subject. 

We  are  now  pleased  to  advise  that  our  first  consignment  of  calcium  carbide  left 
uroDe  July  26  and  is  due  to  arrive  in  New  York  the  first  half  of  August,  and  imme- 
At»Iy  following  arrival  we  will  be  able  to  make  prompt  shipments  from  stock. 
Our  present  consignment  is  packed  in  steel  drums  of  112  pounds  net  each  and  con- 
riB  of  the  following  sizes:  One-sixth  inch  by  one-fourth  inch,  corresponding  to  pea 
te:  ooe-third  inch  by  three-fifths  inch,  corresponding^  to  miner's  1-inch  special  size; 
i«e^fifthfl  inch  bv  1  inch,  corresponding  to  nut  size;  1  inch  by  2  indiee,  corre- 
mdrng  to  small  lump. 

The  gia  yield  of  our  calcinm  carbide  is  rated  at  about  4^  cubic  feet  per  pound. 
&ibject  to  being  unsold,  we  renew  to  you  our  original  price  offer  of  $78  {)er  ton  of 
MO  pouiuis  net  wei^t,  f.  o.  b.  cars  New  York  City,  for  a  trial  quantity  of  any  of 
kl  above-indicated  sizes  suitable  to  your  purposes, 
hvmeat  tenns  are  net  caah  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Otff  extremely  low  price  should  attract  you,  and  in  anticipation  of  booking  your 
al  order,  ifie  are, 
Youis,  very  truly, 

PaxHi  G.  Leoni,  Managing  Director. 


Exhibit  B. 

Iron  and  Ore  Corporation  or  America, 

New  York,  July  29, 1921. 

^tfTLBicEK:  Your  name  is  listed  among  houses  supplying  mines;  therefore  would 
aRtDiflk  wheth^  you  handle  calcium  carbide  as  used  iox  miners'  lamps. 

We  unport  European  calcium  carbide  as  exclusive  New  York  representative  of  the 
'^auiiciuren  andliave  at  present  a  consignment  on  the  way,  due  nere  early  August, 
ttftf  whidi  we  could  furnish  you  a  trial  lot. 

Tnecttbide  is  packed  in  steel  drums  of  about  112  pounds  each,  and  we  can  furnish 
^my  of  the  following  sizes:  One-twelfth  inch  by  one-fourth  inch,  one-third  inch  by 
w*-fifthflinch,  three-fifths  inch  to  1  inch,  1  inc!h  to  2  inches. 

iQ  order  to  introduce  this  carbide,  we  quote  a  price  of  |80  per  2',000  pounds  f .  o.  b. 
»ff  >ew  York;  payment,  net  cajsh  upon  arrival. 

M  will  keep  stocks  of  this  carbide  in  New  York,  so  that  after  you  have  convinced 

further  sup- 


ii»^  forward  to  receiving  a  trial  order  from  you,  we  are, 
xooa,  very  truly, 

Paul  G.  Leoni,  Managing  Director. 

uj;  ^^OQ  may  have  seen  that  the  new  proposed  tariff,  now  before  the  United 
^  Scttia,  provides  a  duty  of  $20  per  ton  on  calcium  carbide  imported  from  Canada 

J^W  you  agree  with  xm  that  this  is  a  prohibitive  and  unreasonable  duty,  only 
T^  to  keep  the  prices  on  odciiim  carbide  at  an  artifidaUy  high  figure,  we  would 
^^  tlttt  ym  wnte  or  telegraph  to  the  Senator  of  your  State,  requesting  him  to 
**  ^  ofiQence  to  have  this  duty  reduced  to  a  reasonable  figure,  say,  $5  per  ton. 
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KEBCITBIAL  FBEPAEATIONS,  CITRATE  OF  LDCB,  AND  aUIQ 

SILVEK. 

[Paragraphs  16,  46,  and  888.] 

STATEMENT  OP  A.   G.    BOSENGABTEK,  &EPBE8EKTING  POWBB 
WEIGHTMAN-BOSENGABTEN  CO.,  PHTTiADELFHTA,  FA. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  full  name? 
Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  My  name  is  A.  G.  Rosengarten.  of  Phil 
delphia.    I  am  connected  with  the  Powers- Weightman-Rosengart 

My  first  brief  is  on  paraCTaph  16,  and  is  ajoint  brief  by  the  coi 

Eany  which  I  represent,  the  Mallinckrodt  C3iemical  Works,  of ! 
louis;  Charles  Pfizer  &  Co.,  of  New  York;  and  the  Norvell  Chen 
cal  Corporation,  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  with  your  permissioi 
shall  read  this  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Mr.'Rosengarten. 
Mr.  RosENGARTBN  (reading) : 

We  respectfuUy  draw  your  attention  to  the  duties  in  H.  R.  7456  placed 
calomel,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  mercurial  preparations,  paragraph 
and  on  quicksilver,  paragraph  383,  namely,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  a 
curial  preparations  and  a  specific  duty  of  35  cents  per  pound  on  quicksUver. 

It  is  evident  that  in  increasing  the  committee  rate  on  quicksilver  ii 
7  cents  per  pound  to  35  cents  per  pound  the  House  of  Representatives  oi 
looked  enacting  a  compensating  increase  in  rates  on  calomel,  corrosive  s 
limate,  and  other  mercurial  preparations,  for  the  reason  that  these  mercnl 
preparations  average  approximately  90  per  cent  quicksilver  content,  andl 
their  manufacture  there  is  used  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  ttie  qulcksil 
consumed  in  the  United  States. 

Should  these  duties  become  effective,  the  American  manufacturers  of 
above-mentioned  mercurial  preparations  will  be  forced  to  close  their  worlcs  I 
go  out  of  business 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  most  of  this  quicksilver  imported  fro 
Mr.  EosENGARTEN.  Most  of  the  quicksilver,  the  largest  percc 
age  of  quicksilver  produced  in  this  country,  is  produced  in  Calii 
ma  and  in  Mexico.  There  is  also  quicksilver  imported  from  &br<i 
which  is  mined  chiefly  in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  tne  northern  pari 
Italy,  the  part  of  Italy  that  was  formerly  Austria.    [Reading:] 

Should  these  duties  become  effective,  the  American  manufacturecs  of 
above-mentioned  mercurial  preparations  will  be  forced  to  close  their  works 
go  out  of  business,  and  thus  remove  from  domestic  outlet  50  per  cent  or  i 
of  the  quicksilver  produced  in  the  United  States. 

As  the  manufacture  of  these  mercurial  preparations  require  an  averafj 
90  per  cent  by  weight  of  quicksilver,  the  duty  placed  on  them  shnnl^ 
increased  by  a  compensating  duty  of  90  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  quicks^ 
which  is  equivalent  to  32  cents  per  pound. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  paragraph  16  be  amended  to  read  as  fiollows; 

"Calomel,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  mercurial  preparations,  2S 
cent  ad  valorem  and  32  cents  per  pound.**  j 

Powers-Weightman-Rosengabtsn  Co., 

PlMidelphia,  i 
Mallinckbodt  Chemical  Wobkb,  i 

Charles  Pfizeb  &  Co.,  j 

New  York,  N.  F* 
NoBVELL  Chemical  Cobpobatioiv, 

Perth  Amboy,  H 
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I  have  another  brief 

Senator  Beed.  Are  you  going  to  leave  that  topic? 

Mr.  EosENGABTEN.  1  have  not  sufficient  copies,  but  I  should  be 

;rv  glad 

senator  Seed  (interposing).  No.    I  say,  are  you  going  to  leave 

lat  topic! 

Mr.  KosENGABTEN.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Seed.  If  no  one  else  wants  to  ask  any  questions  I  would 

ke  to  ask  one. 

How  much  of  the  quicksilver  is  consumed  in  making  calomel  and 

irrosive  sablimate— I  believe  you  named  those  two.    i  am  not  en- 

idy  fanuliar  with  chemical  matters  and  I  may  ask  some  ridicu- 

us  questions— that  is,  ridiculous  from  a  chemist's  standpoint.     I 

)De  you  will  correct  me  if  I  do. 

Mr.  B08EKGABTEN.  With  pleasure. 

Senator  Seed.  Do  you  use  quicksilver  in  making  calomel  and  cof- 

«ive  sublimate  and  other  mercurial  preparations? 

Mr.  Bosekoarten.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Seed.  What  proportion  of  that  quicksilver  do  you  use 

ttt  is  produced  in  the  tlnited  States  ? 

Mr.  K08ENGABTEK.  In  the  past  virtually  all  has  been  produced  in 

w  United  States.    There  have  been  times  when  the  foreigners  have 

8en  able  to  make  quicksilver  at  much  lower  prices  than  the  pro- 

ncers  in  this  country  were  able  to  get  it. 

Senator  Seed.  When  was  that?    That  was  a  good  while  ago? 

Mr,  Bosenqabten.  No.    Quicksilver  was  coming  in  from  abroad — 

toe  quicksilver  has  been  coming  in,  off  and  on,  for  the  last  seven 

r  eight  years,  I  should  say. 

Senator  Seed.  How  much;  what  proportion? 

Mr.  RosENQABTEN.  I  havc  not  those  figures  at  my  fingers'  ends. 

Senator  Seed.  It  has  been  very  small,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  RosENGAETEN.  Not  very  large. 

^tor  Seed.  What  is  quicksilver  ?    Is  it  a  natural  product  ? 

Mr.  R08EN6ARTEN.  It  is  a  metal. 

^^nator  Seed.  Mined  out  of  the  earth  in  some  form  ? 

Mr.  BosenqartenI  Yes,  sir. 

•^nator  Seed.  And  then  has  to  be  treated,  I  presume,  to  make 

»conunercial  article? 

Mr.  RosENOABTEN.  It  is  a  metallur^cal  proposition. 

Nnator  Seed.  There  are  large  deposits  or  it  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  RosENGABTBN.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Seed.  They  ship  large  quantities  abroad  right  along,  do 

»}not? 

«r  R08ENGABTEN-  America  has  ceased  to  be  an  exporting  nation 

jf^eards  quicksilver.     Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  large  quantities 

'  ttiercury  were  shipped  to  Europe. 

»VnatorBEED.  You  mean  mercury  or  quicksilver? 

ft.  R06ENOABTEK.  It  is  the  same  thing. 


Jpator  Seed.  They  are  identical? 
«r.  RosEKOABTEN.  Thcv 


They  are  identical. 
.Snator  Seed.  I  thought  mercury  was  quicksilver  that  had  been 
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Senator  Eeed.  All  right.    Thank  you  for  the  correction. 

What  proportion  of  this  quicksilver  came  into  this  country  fni 
abroad  in  1920  and  was  used  here! 

Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  A  Small  proportion. 

Senator  Eeed.  Can  you  state  it  m  percentages? 

Mr.  Bosekgarten.  1  can  not. 

Senator  Eeed.  Was  it  as  much  as  1  per  cent? 

Mr.  EosENGARTEN.  I  havc  not  those  facts  before  me,  Seofttor. 

Senator  Eeed.  If  nearly  aU  the  quicksilver  is  produced  in  u 
United  States  and  if  there  happens  to  be  a  duty  put  upon  quicksiivn 
coming  from  abroad  and  your  supply  is  here  and  does  not  hsv4>  X 
pay  that,  why  will  that  make  it  necessary  to  raise  the  duty  upi* 
oiese  manufactured  products  into  which  quicksilver  enters— <sak>m* 
etc.  ? 

Mr.  EosENGARTEN.  For  the  very  simple  reason  that  it  is  assun* 
that  the  producers  of  quicksilver  will  take  advantage  of  the  duty  j 
quicksilver  and  raise  the  price  and  get  it. 

Senator  Eeed.  Do  you  think  they  do  that  ordinarily? 

Mr.  EosENGARTEN.  That  has  been  generally  the  case. 

Senator  Eeed.  Then,  as  a  matter  oi  fact,  we  might  as  well  have  t* 
frank  admission  now  that  when  you  get  a  tariff  on  anything  x 
American  producer  proceeds  to  boost  the  price  according  to  the  tani 
That  is  the  situation,  is  it  not,  and  you  as  a  purchaser  of  these  n 
materials  fear  that? 

Mr.  EosENGARTEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eeed.  And  therefore  you  want  a  tariff  put  upon  the  thitj 
you  make  out  of  that  raw  material  which  will  enable  you  to  still  r-4 
abroad  if  necessary? 

Mr.  EosENGARTEN.  Will  you  kindly  repeat  that?    I  did  not  f 
low  it. 

Senator  Eeed.  I  think  the  question  was  involved.  See  if  I  •  . 
state  it  in  a  plainer  way. 

Because  you  know  that  when  a  tariff  was  put  upon  an  art: 
which  is  domestically  produced,  the  price  of  the  domestic  article- 
advanced  approximately  the  amount  of  the  tajiff,  you,  as  a  c  * 
smner  of  these  raw  materials,  want  a  tariff  put  upon  oBJomel  :i: 
corrosive  sublimate  and  other  mercurial  preparations  high  eno'-.^ 
so  that  when  the  domestic  producer  of  quicksilver  has  boosted  r 
price  on  account  of  the  tariff  you  can  continue  to  pay  that  pr. 
and  continue  to  manufacture  your  goods? 

Mr.  EosENGARTEN.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Eeed.  You  are  asking  a  tariff  of  how  much  on  the  calom 
above  the  30  per  cent? 

Mr.  EosENGARTEN.  Twenty-fivc  per  cent  and  32  cents  per  pour 

Senator  Eeed.  What  would  that  figure  it  in  percentage  ? 

Mr.  EosENGARTEN.  That  is  90  per  cent  of  36  cents  pins  25  p 
cent. 

Senator  Eeed.  Can  you  give  us  that  in  figures  so  it  can  go  into  :] 
record? 

Mr.  EosENGARTEN.  The  figure,  of  course,  depends  on  the  vmlu« 
mercury 

Senator  Eeed.  Let  us  take  the  present  value. 

Mr.  EosENGARTEN.  The  present  value  of  mercury  is  about  $4*. 
flask,  and  there  are  75  pounds  of  mercury  in  a  flaak. 
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lie  Chaikman.  We  have  the  Government  actuary  here  if  you 
it  any  figures,  Mr.  Seed. 

Ir.  l£osENGABT£N  (after  a  calculation).  Sixty  cents  a  pound, 
senator  Keed.  In  the  manufacture  of  mercury  are  you  governed 
any  higher  principles  than  are  the  men  who  produce  and  sell  to 
t? 

iflr.  BosENOAKTEN.  Havc  I  greater  virtue,  you  mean  ?  I  make  no 
ims  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

senator  Reed.  You  have  said  that  the  reason  you  want  a  tariff 
m  what  you  make  out  of  quicksilver  is  because  you  anticipate  that 
gentleman  who  gets  a  tariff  upon  quicksilver  will  raise  the  price 
you  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  Accordingly,  you  ask  now  to 
re  your  tariff  increased  figured  on  a  present  price  of  60  cents 
ound? 

tf r.  EosENOARTEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  If  the  other  gentleman  will  raise  his  price  because 
the  tariff,  and  if  you  are  on  no  higher  moral  level  than  he  is — 
il  you  do  not  claim  to  be — ^you  are  going  to  raise  your  price,  too, 
I  vou  not? 

Vfr.  KosENOARTEN.  Of  coursc. 

^nator  Reed.  You  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  mercurial  and 
icksilver  business  act  in  accordance  with  the  general  rules  that 
tain  among  all  business  men — ^that  is,  you  would  add  to  your 
mestic  price  the  amount  of  the  tariff? 
Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  So  we  can  quit  talking,  now,  about  the  foreigner 
yin<r  a  tax  and  admit  that  the  American  people  pay  the  increased 
ici'  on  the  domestic  product  in  order  to  collect  something  off  the 
o(ls  thut  filter  in  here  despite  the  tariff.    We  can  admit  that? 
Mr.  RfisENGARTEN.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  I  thought  so.    Thank  you.    That  is  all. 
Senator  Watson.  How  much  of  the  quicksilver  produced  in  the 
aitcd  States  is  used  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Rosengarten.  I  think  all  of  it.  Senator;  practically  all  of  it. 
f  course  that  is  a  commercial  question,  also. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  home  product 
supply  the  home  demand  ? 

Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  At  the  present  time  T  rather  doubt  it.    I  think 
ere  will  be  some  quicksilver  imported ;  I  think  so. 
Senator  Watson.  In  order  to  supply  the  American  demand  ? 
Mr.  Rosengabten.  In  order  to  supply  the  American  demand. 
Si^nator  Watson.  What  is  the  present  taritf  on  quicksilver? 

Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  The  present  tariff  on  quicksilver  is   10  per 

lit, 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  prices  paid  for  labor 

the  production  of  quicksilver  here  and  in  competing  countries? 

Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  1  am  not;  I  am  not  a  producer  of  quicksilver. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  should  there  be  a  tariff  on  quicksilver  at 
LI . 

Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  Of  course,  Senator,  that  is  a  question  that  must 
'  left  to  the  miners  of  quicksilver.  I  have  not  discussed  that 
aestion. 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  stated  in  general  terms  that  the  tariff 
'  always  added  to  the  price  of  the  article,  and  the  consumer  pays  it. 
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Mr.  EosENGABTEX.  Grenerally  speaking. 

Senator  Watson.  And  it  continues  that  way  right  along,  does : 

Mr.  BosENGARTEN.  Generally  speaking. 

Senator  Watson.  So  that  after  an  industry  shall  have  been  h 
established  in  the  United  States  competition  among  the  home  p 
ducers  never  cuts  the  price  down  at  all? 

Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  Oh,  no ;  I  am  not  saying  that.  Of  course,  co 
petition  naturally  does  cut  down  the  price. 

Senator  Watson.  After  the  institution  has  been  established! 

Mr.  EosENGARTEN.  Unquestionably. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  establishment  of 
£:reat  industries  in  the  IJnited  States,  the  steel  and  crockery 
dustries,  for  instance,  going  along  down  the  list,  and  do  you  h 
whether  or  not  the  tariff  has  always  added  to  the  price  that 
consumer  pays? 

Mr.  EosENGARTEN.  No ;  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar,  Senator. 
was  speaking  specifically  of  this  one  item.  'My  answer  to  that,  Se 
tor,  IS  that  the  superimposed  duty  on  mercury  is  so  smalK  c< 
paratively  speaking,  with  the  additional  cost  in  this  country,  tha 
IS  necessary,  in  order  to  make  a  profit,  that  one  should  take 
vantage  of  the  duty  and  bring  the  price  up. 

Senator  Watson.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  there  need  be 
tariff  on  quicksilver? 

Mr.  BosENGARTEN.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  no. 

Senator  Watson.  But  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  tariff  imposed,  t 
you  want  a  greater  differential? 

Mr.  EosENGARTEN.  Ycs,  sir;  in  order  to  maintain  the  industrj 
this  country. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  do  you  fix  on  this  particular  differei^ 
that  you  are  asking  for  ? 

Mr.  Bosengarten.  I  state  in  my  brief  that  the  principal  mercu 
preparations  contain  on  an  average  of  90  per  cent  of  quicksilver,  I 
therefore  I  have  taken  90  per  cent  of  85  cents  plus  a  djuty  of  25 
cent. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  calomel  is  imported  from  abroat^ 

Mr.  Bosengarten.  That  depends  on  commercial  conditions.  T 
have  been  large  quantities  of  all  these  materials  just  before  the  i 

Senator  Watson.  And  corrosive  sublimate? 

Mr.  Bosengarten.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  do  they  come  from? 

Mr.  Bosengarten.  They  are  made  in  England,  made  in  Fri 
made  in  Italy,  and  also  in  Germany. 

Senator  Watson.  You  know  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  j 
factories  and  the  wages  paid  in  factories  in  competing  countries ! 

Mr.  Bosengarten.  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fact,  sij 

Senator  Watson.  Just  general  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Bosengarten.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Senator  Watson.  If  you  do  not  know  the  difference  in  the  cfl| 

S reduction  at  home  and  abroad,  how  did  you  arrive  at  this  partu 
ifferential  ?  j 

Mr.  Bosengarten.  Of  25  per  cent?  I 

Senator  Watson.  Yes. 
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fr.  RosENQABTEN.  Because  over  a  period  of  years  I  feel  that  that 
1  just  about  cover  the  difference  in  labor  between  this  country  and 
rope. 

Jenator  Watson.  Then  does  this  differential  you  ask  relate  wholly 
labor  and  the  wages  paid  labor? 
dr.  Rosbngarten.  To  a  large  extent,  yes. 
Senator  Watson.  To  what  extent  t 
kir.  RosfiNQAHTEN.  I  should  judge,  the  full  25  per  cent. 
Senator  Watson.  Practically  the  whole  thing? 
^Ir.  RosENGARTEN.  Ycs,  slr ;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Watson.  So  that  the  differential  that  you  are  asking  here 
ates  wholly  to  the  difference  in  wages  paid  here  and  in  competing 
stories  abroad  ? 
Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Eosengarten,  how  many  men  are  employed  in 
ar  factory? 

Mr.  Rosengartbn.  We  are  employing  at  the  present  time  about 
:  or  seven  hundred  men. 

Senator  Reed.  You  produce  a  very  large  production  from  your 
ints,  if  you  have  more  than  one  plant? 

Mr.  Rosbngarten.  We  have  virtually  one  plant.    It  is  divided. 
Senator  Caij>£r.  Where  is  your  plant  located  ? 
Mr.  Rosbngarten.  In  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Reed.  Can  you  tell  me  your  gross  annual  production  ? 
Mr.  Rosbngarten.  Our  normal  production  in  dollars  and  cents, 
you  mean,  Senator? 
Senator  Reed.  Yes.    Let  us  take  1920. 

Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  I  can  tell  you,  Senator;  but  we  are  a  private 
mpany. 

Senator  Reed.  But  you  are  here  on  public  business,  asking  aid  for 
nr  private  company. 
Mr.  Rosbngarten.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Reed.  Then  you  must  be  frank. 

Mr.  Rosbngarten.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  you  all  these 
tails,  personally,  but  I  do  not  really  feel  justified  in  making  them 
iblic  here,  when  my  competitors  are  sitting  about.  They  know 
thing  about  my  business. 

Senator  Reed.  But  you  are  here  on  public  business.     You  are 
king  protection. 
Mr.  Rosbngarten.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  We  would  like  to  know  what  we  are  going  to 
•otect. 

Mr.  Rosbngarten.  Protectinff  the  industry  generally. 
Senator  Reed.  Yes ;  but  we  have  got  to  Imow  about  the  industry, 
id.  therefore^  I  ask  you  how  much  you  produced  last  year.  You 
ive  been  giving  us  a  rough  guess  at  wages,  and  the  difference  be- 
feen  here  and  Europe,  and  I  want  to  find  out  what  your  produc- 
>n  is.  I  am  going  to  be  frank  with  you.  Then,  I  want  to  find  out 
bat  your  pay  roll  is.  I  want  to  find  out  the  percentage  of  wag:es 
^^  goes  into  this  production,  because  you  are  not  asking  a  tariff 
X)n  wages;  you  are  asking  a  tariff  upon  production. 
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Mr.  BosBNGARTEN.  I  estimate  at  the  present  time,  at  least,  26  ] 
cent  of  our  wages  go  into  production. 

^  Senator  Eeed.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  wages  goes  into  prod 
tion,  but  you  are  not  willing  to  give  me  that  production  and  give 
your  pay  roll. 

Mr.  EosEKGARTEN.  I  am  willing  to  give  you  them  personally, 
privately,  with  pleasure. 

Senator  Reed.  The  trouble  is  that  this  is  public  business.    I  ccw 
not  make  use  of  it  if  you  gave  it  to  me  privately. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  difference 
tween  your  pay  roll  and  the  pay  roll  of  your  competitors? 

Mr.  Kosengarten.  No,  sir;  1  do  not. 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  pay  more 
less? 

Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Reed.  But  25  per  cent  of  your  production — I  will  pnxi 
on  that  for  a  moment,  although  I  am  not  abandoning  the  other 
quest — is  wages;  and  there  is  a  difference  of  26  per  cent  betw< 
nie  wages  here  and  the  wages  abroad,  in  your  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Rosengarten.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  larger  differs 
than  that. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  not  say  a  little  while  ago 

Mr.  Rosengarten.  That  would  be  figured  back  into  dollars  s 
cents. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  figure  it  back  into  dollars  and  cents.  Let 
state  it  again.  You  say  that  all  your  total  production  costs  rej] 
sent,  in  your  judgment,  25  per  cent  labor.  You  have  also  said  i\ 
there  is  a  difference  between  American  labor  and  European  labo^ 
25  per  cent 

Mr.  Rosengarten.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  said  that.  I  beg  your  | 
don.  You  must  have  misunderstood  me.  You  go  right  down  to  bj 
facts  and  the  wage  that  is  being  paid,  we  will  say,  in  this  coun 
is  approximately  equal  to  $3.50  to  $4  a  day,  and  in  Europe  there  i 
been  published  by  the  Tariff  Commission  Wages  in  Industry — I  4 
that  was  the  title  of  it — which  shows  the  dimrence  in.  wages  p4  * 
the  different  countries.    I  have  not  that  data  at  my  fingers^  end 

Senator  Reed.  You  certainly  did  state  that,  or  else  my  recoil 
has  gone  wide.  You  stated  the  difference  between  the  labor  cosi 
and  the  labor  cost  abroad  as  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rosengarten.  If  I  did  state  it  in  that  way  it  was  a  mi 
ment. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  is? 

Mr.  Rosengarten.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  without 
ring  to  the  table. 

benator  Reed.  If  you  are  asking  a  protective  tariff  here  to 
sent  the  difference  between  wages  abroad  and  wa^  in  this 
you  certainly  can  not  tell  us  how  much  that  tariff  should  be 
you  can  tell  us  what  the  difference  is,  can  you  f 

Mr.  Rosengarten.  I  can  only  perhaps  put  that  on  this 
that  by  past  experience  and  the  price  at  which  the  foreijrn, 
willing  to  sell  tnis  article  in  this  country  to  compete  with  tb 
order  to  maintain  its  production,  we  are  asking  for  a  25  pefi 
tariff. 
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Senator  Beed.  But  that  does  not  answer  it  at  alL  That  takes  in 
e  question  of  investment,  of  interests,  of  salaries,  of  machinery,  and 
I  those  other  elements  that  enter  into  cost.  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
fference  in  wa^es,  because  the  only  argument  you  gentlemen  come 
ire  with,  practically,  is  wages^  and  yet  none  of  you  think  it  is  fair 
I  tell  us  the  difference  in  wages.  If  the  difference  in  wages  between 
lis  country  and  Europe  is  25  per  cent  and  the  entire  cost  of  labor 
[>ing  into  an  American  article  is  25  per  cent,  and  you  need  a  tariff 
F  25  per  cent  upon  the  entire  article,  three-fourths  of  that  tariff 
lUSt  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  factory,  and  then  25  per  cent  of 
ages,  one-fourth  of  the  production  cost,  will  balance  against  the 
•uropean  cost  and  enable  you  to  take  care  of  the  difference  between 
Inropean  labor  and  American  labor.  Then  you  take  off  one- fourth 
f  the  25  per  cent  levied  on  the  whole  article  here,  and  you  would 
ave  an  8  per  cent  tariff,  which  would  compensate  you  for  the  dif- 
erence  in  wa^es,  if  I  figure  it  right  in  my  head  as  I  go  along,  and 
et  you  are  asking  for  25  per  cent 

A  Voice.  Six  and  a  quarter. 

Senator  Beed.  Six  and  a  quarter ;  yes.  I  wish  you  would  find  out 
or  us  what  you  are  willing  to  testify  is  the  labor  cost  on  these 
rticles  that  you  produce,  in  Europe,  and  your  own  labor  cost ;  and 
hen  I  wish  you  would  consider  the  question  of  whether  you  are 
[omg  to  tell  us  what  wages  you  pay  your  men,  and  incidentally,  tell 
18  what  the  profits  of  your  corporation  were  in  1919  and  1920,  its 
apital  stock,  its  surplus  carried  over,  and  how  much  excess  profits 
ax  you  paid  in  1919  and  1920 ;  whether  you  have  reduced  wages 
inv;  ^ve  us  the  salary  list  of  your  officers,  and  then  we  can  tell 
wmething  about  your  business.  I  do  not  want  to  levy  a  tax  on  every 
man  that  takes  physic,  unless  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  RosENOABTEN.  I  dcsirc  to  speak  now  with  reference  to  para- 
zraph  46.  page  16,  of  House  bill  7456,  on  the  subject  of  citrate  of 
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We  respectfoUy  enter  our  protest  against  the  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound 
placed  on  citrate  of  lime  in  House  bill  7456.  This  is  the  crude  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  citric  acid,  on  which  the  duty  is  placed  at  12  cents  per 
pound,  paragraph  1,  page  2. 

Should  these  duties  become  effective  the  eastern  manufacturers  of  citric 
add  will  be  compelled  to  close  their  works  and  stop  manufacturing.  The  crude 
niaterial  for  the  production  of  citric  acid  is  citrate  of  lime,  and,  as  approxi* 
niately  2  pounds  of  citrate  of  lime  are  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  citric 
Mid,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound  on  the  same  is  equal  to 
1*  cents  per  pound  on  the  citric  acid  contained,  and  the  12  cents  per  pound 
dnty  on  citric  acid,  the  finished  product,  is  therefore  lower  than  the  duty  on 
the  crude  material. 

The  eastern  manufacturers  of  citric  acid  draw  practically  all  of  their  re- 
quirements of  citrate  of  lime  from  Sicily,  but  should  a  duty  of  7  cents  per 
pound  be  placed  on  this  product  the  result  will  be  that  the  importation  of 
otrate  of  lime  must  of  necessity  stop,  thereby  forcing  the  eastern  manufac- 
turees  of  dtric  acid  to  close  their  works. 

In  view  of  the  ffect  that  the  Oallfornia  makers  of  citric  acid  are  at  present 
^^y  able  to  supply  a  small  portion  of  the  total  requirements  of  the  United 
states,  and  do  not  expect  for  possibly  five  years  to  reach  a  point  where  they 
«wa  eren  provide  half  the  consumption,  the  situation  resolves  itself  into  the 
wet  that  a  large  part  of  the  production  heretofore  made  In  the  United  States 
th  7°®^*^^*o  manufacturers  will  be  surrendered  to  foreign  producers  and  that 
jne  Industry  which  has  been  conducted  for  the  past  50  years  In  the  Bast  will 
^  extinpilshed. 
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Although  we  fully  realize  and  believe  that  the  Galifornla  producers  u 
entitled  to  reasonable  and  proper  protection,  still  it  seems  haidly  JustiflaU 
that  they  are  entitled  to  all  of  the  earth  and  part  of  heaven.  J 

We  respectfully  submit  that  in  order  to  provide  adequate  protectioD,  wit 
the  duty  on  citric  acid  at  12  cents  per  pound,  a  duty  of  not  more  than  2  cecl 
per  pound  be  imposed  on  citrate  of  lime,  paragraph  46. 

Powebs-Wexortuan-Rossngabtkn  Ck)., 

PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
Chables  PnzEB  &  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

That  finishes  my  testimony,  with  the  exception  that  I  have  bef oi 
me  a  publication  issued  by  the  National  Association  of  Manuft 
turers,  which  states  in  terms  of  dollars  the  wages  in  the  chemici 
industry,  both  for  process  men  and. common  laborers,  in  the  Unit^ 
States,  Germany,  Japan,  England,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  which 
^oula  like  to  read,  withyour  permission. 

Senator  MgCumber.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  insert  th 
in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Industry  and  occapation. 

United 
Stotes. 

Ger- 
many. 

Japan. 

Bngltnd. 

Belglmn. 

Itiiy 

Process  men 

S31.03 
1&15 

30.04 
as.  81-09. 83 

$6.34 
&G2 

8.60 
8.24 

84.90 
4.50 

8.00 
9.80-18.88 

818.71 

$4.46 

. ..1 

Chemicals:  Common  labor 

Pottery  and  chinaware:  Pot- 
ters and  kiln  placers 

Glass:  Skilled  workers 

13w32 
15.59 

8.31 

OL  45-27.30 

""ii'oo'J^ 

, 

Senator  Beed.  Will  you  let  me  see  that  table,  please? 

Mr.  RosENOARTEN.   X  es,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  this  you  have  been  reading  from? 

Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  It  is  a  circular  issued  by  the  National  Associ 
tion  of  Manufacturers. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes;  but  who  gets  it  out? 

Mr.  RosENGABTEN.  I  do  uot  know,  Senator  Reed. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  know  the  source  of  information? 

'Mi,  Rosengabten.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  ii  you  do  not  know  who  gets  it  out,  I  suppoi 
you  do  not  know  the  source  of  information. 

Mr.  Rosengabten.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  It  is  a  propaganda  sheet  gotten  out  by  the  Associ 
tion  of  Manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  basting  the  tariff,  is  it  n€ 

Mr.  Rosengabten.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Reed.  Who  gave  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Rosengabten.  It  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Black,  of  New  Yoi 

Senator  Reed.  When? 

Mr.  Rosengabten.  After  the  hearing  this  morning. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Rosengabten.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Who  is  the  secretary  of  the  National  Associatioi 

Mr.  Rosengabten.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  this  the  same  institution  that  vf^  investigated 
the  lobby  hearings  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Rosengabten.  I  do  not  know.  Senator. 
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Senator  Reed.  And  thereupon  they  moved  their  headquarters  out 
'  Washington  ? 

Mr.  RosENQABTEN.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Reed.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  same  man  is  running 
who  was  running  it  then? 
Mr.  RosEKOARTEN.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 
Senator  Reed.  What  do  you  call  process  men  ? 
l^Ir.  Rosenoabten.  A  process  man  is  a  man  who  is  an  expert  and 
ho  has  been  trained  to  run  a  chemical  process,  as  distinguished 
x>m  a  conmion  laborer. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  know  what  the  conamon  labor  is  in  the  chemi  • 
il  industry  in  this  country? 
Mr.  Rosenqarten.  It  is  mentioned  in  that. 
Senator  Reed.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  mentioned  here. 

Mr.  RoSENGAItTEN.    X  CS. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it,  is  it? 

Mr.  Rosenqarten.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  know  what  money  they  figured  this  in? 
>o  you  know  what  is  the  basis  of  the  figures  ?  It  is  figured  in  dollars, 
see,  but  what  is  the  basis? 

Mr,  RosENGARTEN.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  England  able  to  make  chemicals  and  sell  them 
a  this  country;  that  is.  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  I  have  not  that  data  at  my  conmiand,  Senator 
leed. 

Senator  Reed.  You  can  not  have  been  suffering  very  much  from 
mportations  if  you  do  not  know  whether  Great  Britain  is  an  im- 
K>rter  competing  with  you.    You  say  you  do  not  know  about  that? 

Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  The  fact  about  the  matter  is — and  I  do  not  say  this 
n  an  offensive  sense — ^that  you  do  not  know  much  about  the  question 
it  alL  This  morning  you  told  me  with  reference  to  a  certain  cnemical 
hat  only  a  small  portion  comes  in  this  country.  I  looked  up  Uie 
igures  and  found  tnat  nearly  as  much  comes  into  this  country  as  we 
)ro(luce  here. 

The  reason  I  asked  about  Great  Britain  is  this :  I  wanted  to  know 
if  Great  Britain,  paying  these  higher  wages,  still  manufactures 
chemicals  and  ships  them  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  I  think  that  the  question  can  best  be  answered 
by  stating  that  in  certain  instances  where  England  is  favorably 
situated  it  is  able  to  ship  to  the  United  States  certain  chemicals. 

Senator  Reed.  But  you  said  a  minute  ago  you  did  not  know  whether 
they  shipped  at  all.  You  are  just  speculating,  are  you  not,  or  do  you 
have  some  knowledge  about  it?  I  really  mean  to  be  entirely  polite 
Mid  courteous,  but  what  the  conunittee  wants  to  get  at  is  the  real 
facts. 

Mr.  BosENGABTEN.  I  have  not  got  those  facts. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  bring  me  the  figures  in  regard  to  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  your  corporation? 

Mr.  Rosenoabten.  Wo,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  know  what  it  is? 

^t.  Bosenoabten.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Req).  How  much  is  it? 

Mr.  Bosenoabten.  I  most  respectfully  decline  to  answer. 
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Senator  Beed.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  record,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  EosENGARTEN.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Senator  Eeed.  You  came  to  this  committee  and  asked  to  have  ym 
business  protected  and  yet  you  decline  to  tell  the  committee  even  thif 
amount  of  your  capital  stock. 

Mr.  EosENOARTEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eeed.  Will  you  tell  me  what  the  gross  profits  of  you 
corporation  were  last  year? 

Mr.  EosENQARTEN.  I  must  respectfully  decline  to  answer  tha 
question. 

Senator  Eeed.  Will  you  tell  me  what  the  net  profits  were? 

Mr.  EosENGARTEN.  I  must  decline  to  answer  that  also. 

Senator  Eeed.  Will  you  tell  me  who  the  vice  president,  the  seen 
tary,  and  the  treasurer  are? 

Mr.  EosENGARTEN.  I  must  decline  to  answer  that  question  also. 

Senator  Eeed.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  you  paid  any  excess-profl 
tax  last  year? 

Mr.  EosExoARTEN.  I  must  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Eeed.  Will  you  tell  me  the  amount  carried  to  your  so 
plus? 

Mr.  EosENGARTEN.  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  answering  that. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  that  any  witness  who  takes  tl 
stand  and  makes  that  sort  of  answers  ought  to  have  his  netitk 
denied  and  his  testimony  entirely  stricken  from  the  record,  oecau 
he  takes  the  stand  to  tell  what  he  wants  to  tell  and  then  refuses 
disclose  the  other  side  of  the  question.  I  make  that  as  a  suggesti( 
at  this  time,  but  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  it  later. 

PBECIPITATED  CHALK. 

[Paragraph  18.] 

STATEMENT  OF  CABLETON  H.  PALMEB,  BBX}OKLTS,  K.  ' 
BEFBESENTINa  THE  LOWELL  H.  PALMEB  CHEMICAL  WOBl 
YOBH,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  here  in  behalf  of  the  Lowell  M.  Palmer  Chemi^ 
Works,  of  York,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  desire  to  file  a  brief,  and  I  would  like  to  hare  i 
privilege  of  making  a  few  remarks,     i  will  be  very  brief.  i 

The  Lowell  M.  Palmer  Chemical  Works  was  founded  by  my  fat! 
in  1913.  It  was  the  first  plant  founded  in  the  United  States  for  I 
manufacture  of  precipitated  chalk  for  medicinal  use.  I  am  i 
managing  executive  for  my  father's  estate  operating  this  plant. 

Precipitated  chalk  is  the  main  ingredient  of  tooth  paste,  to< 
powder,  and  other  products  of  that  type,  and  is  used  as  well  in  j 
manufacture  of  tablets  for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  product  here  in  question  is  an  essential  product  for  Ameri^ 
industry.  We  are  to-daj  the  only  manufacturers  of  medicinal  qual 
precipitated  chalk.  This  plant  was  started  imder  the  Payne-Aldr 
tariit,  which  was  then  in  effect,  in  1913.  The  Underwood-Simmj 
tariff  came  in  the  succeeding  year.  Under  the  Underwood-Simml 
Act  there  is  a  joker  which  enables  chalk  precipitated  to  be  impor 
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under  really  two  classifications,  one  classification  requiring  25  per 
cent  duty  ad  valorem  and  the  other  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound.  It 
took  some  time,  I  think,  for  the  importers  and  the  European  manu- 
facturers to  discover  this;  and  owing  to  the  protection  afforded  by  * 
the  war  we  were  able  to  operate  during  the  entire  period.  At  the 
present  time  our  plant  is  absolutely  shut  down,  and  we  will  be  unable 
to  take  up  operation  a^ain  unless  we  get  a  proper  protective  tariff. 

What  we  are  asking  for  here  is  to  have  the  old  tariff  reinstated,  with 
the  addition  of  a  hau  cent  a  poimd  on  our  product;  that  is,  the  old 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  was  1  cent  a  pound.  We  ask  for  1^  cents  a 
pound  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of  modern  manufacturing  imder  present 
conditions. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  under  American  valuation  also  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Under  the  American  valuation.  The  American  valu- 
ation has  a  great  many  difficulties,  from  our  point  of  view,  sir,  and  I 
thought  that  perhaps  you  would  permit  me  to  express  my  views  on 
that  particular  question.  But  before  turning  to  that  I  would  like  to 
finish  just  one  point. 

Senator  Reed.  I  thought  you  were  through. 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  proauct  is  imported,  as  I  have  said  before,  under 
several  classifications,  the  medicinal  product  bearing  one  classifica- 
tion and  bearing  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  while  ground  or  bolted  chalk, 
«r  otherwise  prepared  chalk,  according  to  the  Underwood-Simmons 
tariff,  is  one-ten tn  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  Tariff  Commission  have 
expressed  their  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate  satisfac- 
torily, from  the  customs  standpoint,  oetween  these  different  qualities 
o(  chalk.  The  answer  to  that  proposition  would  be  to  reinstate  the 
old  tariff  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  all  kinds  of  prepared  chalk.  Under 
that  tariff  everything  went  along  very  satisfactorily,  while  if  we  tried 
to  differentiate  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  oringing  into  this 
ff'Untry,  under  one  classification  or  another,  of  precipitated  chalk  for  • 
inedicinal  use. 

Senator  Caldbr.  What  proportion  of  the  chalk  used  in  this  country, 
of  the  kind  that  you  describe,  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  1  should  say  to-day  that  99  per  cent  of  it  was,  since 
*e  are  practically  shut  down,  and  there  is  not  any  other  chalk  being 
Dsed  for  medicinal  purposes.  About  5,000,000  poimds  of  chalk  is 
^  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

Senator  Calder.  A  year  ? 

Mr.  Paluer.  a  year;  and  of  that  quantity  the  maximmn  we  ever 
manufactured  was  about  1,700,000  in  any  one  year.  To-day  we  are 
oj^t  manufacturing  at  all ;  we  are  shut  down  absolutely. 

Senator  Caldeb.  You  manufactured  about  two-fifths  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  TeS;  at  the  maximum,  the  best  year  we  ever  had. 

^^^Joator  Calder.  You  say  you  are  not  doing  any  business  at  all, 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  we  are  shut  down  and  have  been  shut  down 
«rte  months. 

^nator  Calder.  Is  it  because  of  the  general  dullness  in  business  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  but  because  we  can  not  make  chalk  to-day  at 
1^  present  cost  ot  production  in  competition  with  English  manu- 
^ictnrers,  when  they  only  have  to  pay  one-tenth  cent  a  pound  duty. 

^nator  Calder.  This  chalk  comes  from  England  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  It  comes  from  England  to-day.  At  the  time  the  w&r 
began  50  per  cent  was  coming  from  Germany;  to-day  90  per  cent  of 
it  comes  from  England. 

Senator  Calder.  There  are  no  German  importations  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  German  importations. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  varies  from  2^  to  4  cents  a  poimd.  When  they 
run  up  against  competition  they  cut  the  price;  tnat  is  the  answer  t^ 
that. 

Senator  Reed.  What  can  you  make  it  at  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  can  make  it  at  3i  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Calder.  With  a  profit? 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  break  even,  that  is  all,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  difference  represented  by  labor  cost  oi 
greater  material  cost  also  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  make  it  by  a  direct  process,  directly  from  W 
and  carbonic  acid  gas,  while  the  imported  product,  we  are  advised 
is  a  by-product. 

The  second  point 

Senator  Reed  (interposing).  By-product  of  what? 

Mr.  Palmer.  By-product  of  otner  industries,  where  they  use  linu 
and  then  recover  the  lime  and  purify  it,  and  attempt  to  fumid 
practically  that 

Senator  Reed  (interposing).  What? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  not  fufly  acquainted,  sufficiently  to  say,  excep' 
I  am  able  to  report  on  their  method  of  manufacture. 

Senator  Reed.  In  other  words,  they  have  a  better  way  than  wj 
have  of  making  it — it  is  a  by-product  and  thay  make  it  better. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  would  not  say  it  is  better — I  would  simply  say  thei 
product  is  a  good  product;  ours  is  an  equally  good  product. 

Senator  Reed.  A  better  method  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  implies  a  better  product,  does  it  not  ? 

Senator  Reed.  No.  In  other  words,  they  produce  this  as  a  by 
product  of  something  else.  Hence,  they  can  produce  it  cheaper  tii 
the  man  who  manuiactures  it  directly;  that  is  the  answer,  is  it  not 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  that  is  a  conclusion  which  would  hardly  b 
definitely  said  to  be  an  answer.  They  have  a  lower  cost  from  ever 
standpomt,  whether  made  directly  or  mdirectly;  they  would  probabl 
be  able  to  make  it  at  a  lower  cost,  labor  factors  and  other  factors  ar 
aU  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacturing  operation. 

Senator  Reed.  But  a  moment  ago  you  said,  when  you  wee 
speaking  of  the  reason  they  could  produce  it  cheaper,  that  theirs  wi 
a  by-product  and  yours  was  a  direct  product. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  think  our  people  ought  to  be  denied  tl 
benefit  of  the  last  word  in  manufacturing  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  think  we  ought,  at  the  present  time,  sine 
they  operate  it  as  a  secret  process.  Nobody  imderstands  exacti 
how  they  recover  that  product. 

Senator  Reed.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  They  have  a  better  process;  that  is,  a  cheap< 
process  ? 
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Mr  Palmes.  Well,  I  hesitate  to  commit  myself  on  that  score,  for 
his  reason,  if  they  were  manufacturing  by  our  own  process  they 
aight  be  able  to  make  it  just  as  cheaply,  owing  to  labor  conditions. 

Senator  Eeed.  Let  us  see  about  that.  The  product  sold  in  this 
ountry  is  5,000,000  poimds. 

Mr.  Falmeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  ITiere  was  made  in  this  country  about  1,700,000 
wunds  the  best  year  you  have  had  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  1  es,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  TVliat  was  the  a^regate  value  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  find  all  of  those  figures  in  my  brief,  in  full 
ietail,  which  I  am  filing. 

Senator  Reed.  Just  this  one  item. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  could  give  you  the  labor  factor.  Labor  is  about 
I  cent  out  of  3  to  4  cents  of  the  present  cost;  that  is,  without  including 
mj  salaries,  without  including  any  overhead.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
|>rmie  labor  cost. 

Senator  Reed.  The  labor  cost  is  one-third  ? 

ilr.  Palmer.  The  labor  cost  is  one-third;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  labor  cost  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  no  idea,  except  that  wages  are  very  much 
lower  than  here. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  now,  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  committee  itself  can  substantiate  those  figures 
very  readily  by  getting  at  that  basic  labor  cost.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  quote  laoor  costs  in  England  to-day. 

Senator  Reed.  If  the  total  labor  cost  of  your  product  is  one-third, 
thon  a  tariff  equal  to  one-third  of  the  labor  cost  would  equal  the 
wtire  labor  cost  of  this  country,  would  it  not  ? 

Jlr.  Palmer.  That  is  only  one  factor,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  It  would  equal  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  if  you  were  to  deduct  the  unequal  cost  of  labor 
from  the  American  cost  of  labor,  and  had  a  tariff  that  represented 
tbt  difiFerence,  then  you  would  be  on  an  equaUty,  so  far  as  labor  is 
concerned. 

ilr.  Palmer.  If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  answer  your  question  as 
U»  what  it  is  going  to  cost  the  American  people  directly.    May  I  ? 

Senator  Reed.  JJo;  you  answer  my  question  that  I  asked  you  in 
WK.ther  question^lease. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Will  you  put  that  question  again,  sir?  I  do  not 
biow  whether  I  understooa  it.  ... 

%ator  Reed.  If  the  total  labor  cost  of  the  American  article  is 
one-third  in  labor,  then  if  you  deduct  the  English  cost  of  labor, 
making  a  similar  article,  and  found  the  difference,  and  a  tariff  rep- 
f^Dting  that  difference  would  cover  the  difference  in  labor  cos^, 
^i  comse  ? 

^}i'  Pal3jer,  No,  sir. 

^nator  Reed.  It  would  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

^natorREED.  Why  not? 

,  ilr.  Palmer.  For  the  reason  that  your  intermediate  products  are 
f^  partly  raised  in  cost  owing  to  the  labor  on  those.    For  example, 

iH  OS  take  the  cost  of  making  lime.     There  is  additional  labor  in 
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the  production  of  lime  in  this  country.    You  have  to  pay  the  qu 
man  for  getting  out  his  rock. 

Senator  Reed.  I  asked  ^ou  if  that  would  represent  the  differe 
in  labor.  Now  you  are  giving  the  difference  of  materials  thai 
into  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  partly  labor,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  That  has  been  protected. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  partly  labor,  sir.     In  other  words,  labor  en 
into  the  cost  of  raw  materials  that  are  used  in  making  precipita 
chalk  before  we  get  to  the  primary  sta^e  when  the  conversion 
made  from  the  lime  into  the  chalk.     Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes;  you  make  yourself  clear,  but  you  get  alio 
for  that  in  the  difference  in  the  raw  materials,  and  I  am  now  de 
simply  with  the  labor  costs.     Is  there  a  difference  in  the  price 
pay  for  your  raw  materials  and  what  they  pay  in  Englana  for 
raw  materials  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  already  explained  we  do  not  use  the  same 
materials  they  use.    So  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge  w 
their  cost  is  on  raw  material. 

Senator  Reed.  They  have  a  secret  process,  and  you  can  not  get  iti 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  can  not  get  it. 

Senator  Reed.  All  right. 

Senator  McLean.  Wnere  do  you  get  your  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  get  our  raw  material  from  our  own  plant,  when 
we  manufacture  lime.  We  have  one  of  the  largest  lime  plants  in  lU 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  does  your  lime  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  From  the  lime  rock  in  the  ground.  We  burn  it  inti 
lime. 

Senator  McLean.  What  section  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  York,  Pa. 

Senator  Reed.  What  does  the  lime  cost  to  produce  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  cost  of  producing  our  lime  is  about  $9  a  t^^i 
This  quality  of  lime,  you  realize,  is  the  finest  grade  of  chemical  lim* 

Senator  Keed.  It  costs  you  less  than  1  cent  a  pound  for  your  limt 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  chalk  do  you  make  out  of  a  pound  » 
lime? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  have  about  50  per  cent  wastage  in  die  proce^^s 
elimination  of  grit. 

Senator  Reed.  It  takes  about  2  pounds  of  lime  to  make  1  pound 
chalk,  then? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  about  50  per  cent  wastage;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  how  much  would  that  2  pounds  of  lime 
worth  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Then  we  have  to  burn  coke  for  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Senator  Reed.  Answer  that  question — ^what  does  that  2  pounds 
lime  cost  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  $18  a  ton. 

Senator  Reed.  The  lime  costs  $18  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  $18  for  the  2  tons  required  to  make  1  ton  suital 
for  chalk.     There  is  60  per  cent  wastage,  as  I  explained. 

Senator  Reed.  That  would  be  a  cent 
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Mr.  Pajlmer  (interposing).  You  will  find  all  of  these  details  right 
this  brief.     If  I  have  to  resort  to  memory  in  calculations  here,  I  am 
tble  to  make  some  slight  inaccuracy,  which  I  prefer  not  to  make. 
Senator  Reed.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Pai^meb.  There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  make  in  respect  to 
e  cost  to  the  American  consumer:  Our  product  is  used  for  tooth 
iste,  and  about  50  per  cent  of  the  tootn  paste  would  be  chalk. 
aking  the  total  additional  cost  at  H  cents,  which  is  what  I  asked  for 

protection,  that  would  be  on  a  pound  of  chalk,  or  about  2  ounces 
'  chalk  in  a  large-size  50-cent  tube  of  tooth  paste.  You  can  calcu- 
te  for  yourself  what  the  additional  cost  to  tne  consumer  would  be. 
here  would  be  no  additional  cost  to  the  consumer  whatever,  but  it 
ould  be  taken  up  by  the  manufacturer,  and  it  woidd  'be  only  a 
action  of  a  cent  per  pound  per  tube  of  tooth  paste. 

Senator  McLean.  Would  it  not  give  the  druggist  an  opportimity 
»r  adding  about  10  cents  for  each  tube  of  paste  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  the  druggist  would  never  know  it.  The 
lanufacturer  has  to  take  fluctuations  in  the  manufacture  of  it, 
wing  to  the  tubes  and  the  variations  of  that  sort,  of  so  much  greater 
eriousness  that  the  actual  factor  of  fluctuation  would  be  negligible 
n  the  additional  cost  of  chalk. 

It  simply  means  if  we  are  to  go  ahead  with  this  work  as  we  are,  as 
he  only  American  producer  to-day  of  medicinal  precipitated  chalk, 
ve  must  have  the  protection  that  we  ask  for. 

Senator  Calder.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  some  manufactur- 
ers in  this  country  that  import  the  raw  chalk,  grind  it,  and  then 
nanuf acture  the  precipitated  chalk  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  because  you  can  not  import  the  raw  chalk 
md  manufacture  it  into  precipitated  chalk.  Precipitated  chalk  is  a 
chemical  product  that  is  actually  precipitated  out  of  a  liquid ;  that  is, 
t  is  a  milk-lime  product  to  start  with,  and  then  through  chemical 
process  it  is  precipitated  into  flocculent  precipitate.  You  can  not 
nake  the  calcium  carbonate  or  chalk,  for  example,  and  precipitate 
t  into  any  other  kind  of  a  product. 

Senator  Watson.  In  the  condition  it  starts  with,  it  has  an  en- 
tirely different  physical  characteristic.  If  the  precipitate  was  made 
abroad  and  you  imported  it  into  this  country,  could  you  then  make 
the  chalk  from  the  precipitate  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir,  you  can  not;  the  liquid  is  too  great  in 
auantity.  This  is  a  very  cheap  product  at  best,  when  you  consider 
tnat  4  cents  a  pound  is  the  highest  price.  I  think  that  covers  it, 
Qnless  there  are  some  questions. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Palmer,  for  your  information. 

BKZZF  OF  CAELSTOV  H.  TAIMMB^  KEPSESEHTXKG  TKS  LOWELL  M.  PALKXR 

OHXXZCAL  WORKS,  TORX,  PA. 

To  the  Finance  Ck>MicrrTBB,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

On  behalf  of  the  Pakner  Chemical  Works,  now  maintaining  a  plant  at  York,  Pa., 
with  offices  at  80  Beelonan  Street.  New  York  City,  your  committee  is  earnestly  uijged 
to  increase  the  rate  of  duty  leviea  by  H.  R.  7456,  on  precipitated  chalk  for  medicinal 
uid  toiletpurpoeea  from  i5  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  a  sjpecific  duty  of  1}  cents  per 
Ppand.  The  rate  fixed  by  the  House  bill  is  substantially  lower  than  that  of  the 
Underwood-Simmons  tarin  law,  which  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  even  taking  into 
Kcomit  the  proposed  American  viduation  basis,  the  present  domestic  market  value 
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of  this  product  being  but  3}  cents  per  pound.    We  violate  no  confidence  when  ^  n 
that  we  have  substantial  reason  to  Wieve  that  the  rate  fixed  on  precipitated  chalk ' 
the  House  bill  was  inadvertently  placed  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  much  lower  ' 
the  rates  provided  by  the  basket  clause  of  paragraph  18  and  the  corresponding 
of  the  chemical  schedule  and  the  general  bill  on  unenumerated  manuUM^tured  artic^ 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  present  the  facta  regarding  ' 
industiy  to  your  committee  to  secure  a  satisfactory  revision  of  the  rate  provided  by 
House  bill. 

So  acute  is  the  present  crisis  in  this  small  and  struggling  industry  engaged  in  so 
plying  an  absolutely  essential  product  that,  under  the  evasion  of  the  25  per  cent  d 
provided  by  the  Underwood-Simmons  law  which  enabled  chalk  to  be  imported  at 
tenth  cent  per  pound  (par.  60),  our  plant  has  been  forced  to  suspend  operatioiis, 
the  production  of  precipitated  chalk  has  passed  wholly  into  foreign  handa.  upon  whii 
American  manufacturers  of  standard  pnarmaceuticals,  tooth  paste,  toilet  powds 
etc. ,  are  now  obliged  to  depend  for  one  of  their  most  important  matenala.  Durinc  ti 
past  few  months  the  American  agents  of  English  producers  of  precipitated  chalk  hi 
undersold  us  throughout  the  domestic  market  and  have  made  contracts  running ' 
several  months  with  parctically  all  our  former  customers.  Whether  we  are  able 
regain  this  business  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  be  forced  to  dismantle  our  plant  at  Y 
wul  depend  solely  upon  the  action  of  your  committee  respecting  the  moderate 
tective  duty  we  are  now  seeking. 

Precipitated  chsJk  on  the  American  market  is  of  two  varieties,  domestic  and  a 
ported.    The  American  product  is  made  by  calcining  limestone  (calcite),  slac  ' 
the  resulting  lime,  freeing  it  from  grit  and  omer  impurities  by  mechanical  means 
flotation  processes,  and  carbonating  the  resulting  milk  of  lime  by  passing  a  previoi 
purified  mixture  of  air  and  carbon  dioxide  through  it.    Gas  is  obtained  by  b 
coke  in  a  suitable  furnace.    The  product  so  produced  is  a  pure  white  mi< 
powder. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Viewed  from  any  standpoint,  your  petitioner  believes  that  the  producers  of  precis 
tated  chalk  in  the  United  States  should  be  afforded  such  protection  as  will  eiu^ 
them  to  supply  a  large  part,  though  not  necessarily  all ,  of  the  aomestic  demand.  Tbe 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  essential  character  of  the  product  from  the  standjpoint  of  d 
health  of  the  community.  Precipitated  chalk  is  of  itself  a  medicinal  agent  of  su 
stantial  therapeutic  value  and  it  is  employed  in  the  production  of  a  consider&b 
number  of  medicinal  products  of  a  highly  ethical  character. 

Its  largest  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  tooth  powders  and  tooth  pastes  in  which 
is  the  chief  ingredient  without  which  these  important  aids  to  health  and  deanlin^ 
can  not  be  satisfactorily  produced.  Another  highly  important  use  is  in  the  mss 
facture  of  medicinal  tablets  of  all  kinds  in  which  it  is  employed  as  an  ingredient 
supply  the  necessary  substance  to  carry  very  small  quantities  of  more  or  leas  powcri 
drugs.  It  is  an  ideal  product  for  this  purpose  because  it  is  inert,  stable,  and  not  an 
ject  to  decomposition,  as  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  tests  of  tablets  four  or  Ii' 
years  after  their  manufacture.  It  is  also  widely  used  as  an  agent  in  claiifyiDg  i 
filtering  processes.  A  characteristic  of  much  importance  with  respect  to  its  use 
medicine  is  the  fact  that  it  is  practicable  to  produce  it  in  a  great  purity. 

DuriDg  the  recent  war,  the  United  States,  but  for  the  Palmer  Chemical  War! 
would  have  been  absolutely  dependent  upon  a  single  foreign  producing  nation 
its  supplies  of  precipitated  chalt  which  were  heavily  drawn  upon  t«  furnish  deni 
frices  for  the  use  of^our  soldiers  on  the  European  battle  front  and  in  cantonm"" 
in  tills  country.    When  it  is  remembered  that  our  transatlimtic  transportation 
tern  was  constantly  menaced  with  interruption  and  indefinite  delay,  and  that 
American  producers  of  pharmaceuticals,  dentifrices,  etc.,  were  dependent  u 
the  ability  or  caprices  of  foreign  manufacturers  to  sell  and  ship  precipitated  ch 
the  service  to  the  country  which  this  small  plant  was  able  to  render  will  be  ap 
ciated  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  it  in  the  future  duly  emphasized. 

It  was  with  such  considerations  in  view  that  the  Palmer  Chemical  Works 
orifi^inally  establi^ed  and  the  production  of  precipitated  dialk  undertaken.  T^ 
inoustry  held  out  no  great  inducements  in  the  way  of  financial  reward  but  its  es^ 
tial  character  was  recognized  and  for  years  its  operations  were  carried  on  at  a  14 
but  with  the  hope  that  by  careful  research,  the  employment  of  improved  prociafl 
and  the  use  of  every  device  promicdng  economy  of  production  the  plant  could  | 
made  self-sustaining,  although  it  has  long  been  realized  that  additional  tariff  jx 
tection  would  be  necessary  to  place  the  industry  on  a  permanent  basis. 
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HlflTORY  OF  THE  PLANT. 

"be  Palmer  Chemical  Works,  the  operations  of  which  are  confined  exclusively 
the  production  of  precipitated  chalk,  began  operations  in  1913  after  two  years 
sat  on  experimental  work.  It  has  an  investment  of  approximately  $120,000  in 
jit,  machinery,  stocks  on  hand,  etc.  While  the  chalk  plant  itself  can  be  operated 
lull  capacity  with  a  force  of  but  30  men,  this  by  no  means  represents  the  number 
persons  employed  in  maintaining  the  industry.  The  Palmer  Chemical  Works 
rJo6(»ly  associated  with  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  chemicals  and  phar- 
ice'iticala  in  the  country  which  provides  the  necessary  business  organization, 
iinz  force  and  research  and  control  laboratories,  the  personnel  of  which  are  not 
; hided  in  the  total  of  plant  emplovees.  In  addition  a  large  number  of  employees 
!  en^a^ed  in  adjacent  plants  in  tne  production  of  lime  from  which  the  cnalk  is 
kie.  also  in  making  the  barrels,  bags,  etc.,  employed  as  containers.  Considerable 
antities  of  coke  are  made  for  consumption  in  this  industry.  Thus,  while  a  com- 
ratively  small  number  of  employees  are  engaged  in  the  operations  directly  con- 
yxp<\  with  the  manufocture  of  precipitated  chalk,  a  much  larger  number  depend 
on  the  indu8tr>'  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  livelihood. 

rfae  total  annual  production  of  precipitated  chalk  at  the  York  plant  of  the  Palmer 
ipmical  Works  since  the  manufacture  was  begun  has  been  as  follows: 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

\U 184,785     1917 1,477,180 

14 693,934     1918 1.350,175 

l>    1,204,875     1919 1,114.030 

h5     1,273,340     1920 1,112,320 

Tbrou^out  the  brief  history  of  this  concern  it  has  been  obliged  to  meet  the  almost 
\:iK  rdtnpetition  of  the  imported  article,  chiefly  the  products  of  England,  France, 
•1  (it^rmany,  but  its  operations,  though  carried  on  at  a  net  loss,  sharply  checked 
'^'  impartations  and  demonstrated  that  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  protection 
►  iridustT>'  can  be  kept  alive  in  this  country  and  the  consumers  of  its  product  re- 
■  •^i  of  the  serious  menace  of  absolute  dependence  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

THE  IMPORT  MOVEMENT. 

7\ie  following  table,  compiled  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
;rrf¥,  shows  the  imports  of  precipitated  chalk  made  by  quantities  (where  given), 
k.  iiv  values;  also  the  duties  collected  and  value  per  unit  of  quantity  and  the 
r,a]  computed  ad  valorem  rates: 


^-  ■'>. 


precipiUUed,  suitable  for  medicinal  or  toilet  purposeSj  etc. — Imports  for  con^ 

sumption — Revemie, 


n3c«IyMr. 


L'. 

i: 

u 
f 

f 

n 
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Bates  of  duty. 


1  cent  per  pound. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do...... 

do 

25  percent. 

da 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...•do 


QuantitleB. 

Value. 

Duties 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 

Pound*. 

329,909 

709,967 

1,363,005 

2,728,382 

3,826,118 

3,809,841 

2,536,621 

485,771 

$7,653 
22,526 
32,225 
69,293 
92,423 
88,390 
79,731 
18,235 
32,288 
35,499 
45,288 
33,141 
37,258 
33,462 
86,176 

$3,300 

7,099 

13,634 

27,283 

38,261 

38,098 

25,366 

4,857 

8,072 

8,874 

11,321 

8,284 

9,314 

8,366 

21,544 

$0,023 
.032 
.024 
.025 
.024 
.023 
.031 
.038 

(*) 

{*) 

•      . 

(*) 

(*) 

1,175,783 
(•) 

.028 

Actual 
and  com- 
puted ad 
valorem 
rate. 

Percent. 
43.12 
31.52 
42.31 
39.37 
41.40 
43.10 
31.81 
26.64 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


iTMar  to  1914  items  shown  did  not  indude  chalk  for  medicinal  or  toilet  purposes. 
*  'Auitity  not  shown. 

^  ^e  the  TAri£f  Commiasion,  in  presenting  these  figures,  states  that  the  statistics 
Ltcrmg  the  period  from  1907  to  1914  do  not  include  chalk  for  medicinal  or  toilet 
^'^ff!^  it  is  believed  that  this  is  an  error  due  to  the  &ct  that  there  was  no  specific 
^•'i^on  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909  for  chalk  *^ suitable  for  medicinal  or  toilet  purposes/' 
kHi  chalk,  however,  being  embraced  in  paragraph  13  in  the  categorv  of  '' ground » 
>^^,  precipitated  naturally  or  artificially,  or  otherwise  prepared. 
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EFFBCT  OP  DOMESTIC  COMPETITION. 


Comparing  these  import  figures  with  those  covering  the  output  of  the  Fii:^ 
Chemical  Works,  presented  above,  the  salutary  effects  of  the  production  d  d 
American  industry  are  seen  at  a  glance.  Beginning  in  1914,  the  second  yea: J 
operations  in  the  plant  of  this  company,  the  value  of  the  importatioiis  of  prK-.d 
tated  dialk  declined  heavily  and  not  imtil  1920  did  they  resimne  the  piopor/i 
reached  in  the  period  from  1910  to  1914. 

By  rearranging  these  import  statistics  so  as  to  show  the  countries  of  origin  of  s 
precipitated  chalk  imported  during  the  calendar  years  1912-1920,  we  have  a  ni 
interesting  exhibit,  as  will  be  seen  nrom  the  following  table: 

Imports  of  chalk,  precipitated,  etc 


Year. 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


England. 

France. 

Oennany. 

$41,302 
43,647 
33,996 
30,385 
25,709 
41,777 
29,265 
35,623 
47,716 

•6,372 
8,191 
7,134 
5.330 
2)732 
2,614 
4,377 
5,028 
236 

$31,909 

27,154 

26,749 

12,213 

5,224 

385 

Other 
ooantries. 


Tri: 


I 


$12,61$ 
9,H47 
13,  OM 
5,690 
2,642 
1,3W  I 
5,SS4 

a  ■ 

1,773 


M 

r 
« 


A  SERIOUS  MENACE. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  while  England  to-day  dominates  this  iinlu-c 
and  while  France  has  from  time  to  time  supplied  a  suhstantial  percenta^'  •' 
total  imports,  Germanv,  in  1911,  contributed  more  than  one-third  and  evideni; 
only  been  prevented  nom  increasing  her  diare  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war. 

In  1911  Germany  supplied  $31,969  worth  out  of  a  total  of  $92,461  shipped  t. 
United  States.  With  the  remarkable  efficiency  in  the  chemical  industry  for  v^ 
that  country  is  noted  throughout  the  world,  with  its  compaiutiveiy  low*  labor  ^ 
with  its  well-known  ambition  to  recover  its  lost  prestige  particularly  in  the  rr-: 
tion  of  chemicals  and  allied  products  and,  finally,  with  it<«  unprecedenteai  >  i 
rate  of  foreign  exchange,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why,  und^*  our  exi.<. 
rate  of  dutv,  Germany  should  not  soon  resume  its  former  nosition  as  an  im|»r. 
purveyor  of  this  product.  It  would  not  be  surprising  should  it  speedily  crovii 
both  French  and  English  competitors.  Surely  the  possibility  that  Gmnanv  : 
acquire  a  monopoly  of  this  small  hut  important  industry,  and  may  force  a  shut :  ^ 
of  the  only  important  American  plant  now  in  existence,  is  not  to  be  conteni;*^' 
with  emianimity.  We  can  not  believe  that  Congress,  under  the  circunistancv*  « 
refuse  uie  protection  necessary  to  prevent  such  a  disaster. 

In  consiaering  the  character  of  the  competition  which  the  Paimer  Chemical  V 
has  been  abie  to  sustain  against  foreign  rivals,  the  extraordinary  conditions  u: 
which  it  has  been  operating,  its  interdependence  upon  another  more  powerful  m 
zation,  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  At  no  time  has  the  market  price  in  this  a< 
afforded  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  domestic  producer  if  due  account  were  taken 
selling  expense  and  other  overhead  coets  which  have  been  borne  by  another  rvi>' 
corporation.  In  fact,  it  has  only  been  at  intervals  that  the  actual  plant  cost  <'f : 
dudn?  the  packaged  goods  has  been  low  enough  to  show  a  profit  when  compared  « 
the  selling  price. 

FORBIOm-HADB  CHALK  PARTLY    A   nT-PRODUCT, 

Statistics  are  not  available  covering  foreign  selling  prices  for  ptecipitatMi  rfafti 
but  the  official  table  above  present^,  embracing  &e  duries  collected  during  *-^ 
years  1907  to  1920,  show  an  invoice  vadue  per  pound,  fanning  from  2.3  cent«  u  i 
cents,  ^he  figure  for  1919  being  2.S  cents.  We  are  reliably  ioHirmed  that  a  oonn  J'TkH 
proportion  of  the  foreign-made  chalk  is  a  by-product  of  other  chemical  industnrf  j 
tact  which  enables  our  European  competitoiB  to  quote  prices  which  can  not  be  o^ 
by  plants  of  which  precipitated  chalk  is  a  primary  product. 
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"he  following  tables  show  the  wholesale  prices  for  precipitated  chalk,  both  light 
I  heavy,  inNew  York  for  the  years  1910-1920,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
fage  market  price  in  tliis  country  afforded  the  foreign  producer  whose  goods  were 
oic^  in  accoidance  with  the  omdai  figures  already  quoted,  a  very  comfortable 
r^  of  profit: 

ChaJkf  predpitatedf  lights  casks,  prices  per  pound,  wholesale,  New  York. 

[From  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter.] 


Tear. 


Jan.l. 


Cents. 
4i-6 

4-H 


-5* 

5-6 
5-6 


Apr.  1. 


Cents. 


July!. 


Oct.  1. 


rempcnry,  due  to  early  war  conditions. 

ChaOt,  precipitated,  heavy,  prices  per  pound,  wholesale,  New  York. 

[From  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter.] 


Year. 


Jan.l. 

Apr.  1. 

Julyl. 

6  -oi 

Cents. 

Cents. 

3-3} 

3-3i 

3-3 
3-3 

3-3 
3  -3 
3-3} 
3-3i 

3-5 

3  -3 

3-3 
3-5 

3-3} 
3-3 

4-5 

4-5 

4-« 

5-6 

4-5 

4-6 

3-5 
3-5 

3-5 
3-5 

3-5 
3-5 

5-6 

5-6 

5-6 

5-6 

3M 

4^5 

Oct.  1. 


Cents. 
3-3} 
3-3^ 
3-3 
3-3i 
7-8 
4-6 
4-6 
31-5 
3|-5 
4-5 
4}-5 


NO  MABGIN  FOB  PBOFIT. 

^9^>Mt  these  figures  the  cost  of  production  at  the  Palmer  plant,  which  it  should  be 
i<3Bib^  ifl  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  delivered  goods,  graphicallv  illustrates 
^  B^ceaity  fOT  a  higher  protective  duty.  During  the  earlier  years  of  the  develop- 
ij^of  the  plant  it  was  not  practicable  to  segre^te  all  its  operations  in  such  a  way  as 
•frtpfmine  the  actual  plant  cost  of  production,  but  during  the  past  three  years 
^te  figures  have  been  made.  For  the  last  quarter  of  1918  the  prime  cost  of  manu- 
J*^  WM  4.4  cents,  while  the  selling  price  was  4.75  cents.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
2  '^t  cost  was  4.12  cents,  while  the  selling  price  was  4.5  cents.  During  the  year 
9  thioogh  the  exerdse  of  every  possible  economy,  the  cost  of  production  was  forced 
^  to  aa  low  as  3.49  cents,  while  the  selling  price  was  4.25  cents.  But  in  1920  the 
*  of  productioQ  rose  steadily  from  3.77  cents  to  7.02  cents,  while  the  selling  price 
*A"iM  almoBt  stationary  at  5.38  cents — 5.50  cents.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  pro- 
'» «Utkic8  to  diow  that  if  the  product  of  the  Palmer  plant  had  been  obliged  to 
^  the  uBual  overhead  of  selling  expenses,  administration,  etc.,  it  could  not  have 
ftttoduced, 

■Biie  every  eCFort  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  and  while  im- 
^nt  improvements  have  been  made  in  processes  which  under  normal  conditions 
[W  have  lowered  substantially  the  plant  cost  of  the  product,  these  have  been 
^  than  ofiiBet  by  advances  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  all  materials  employed.    In- 
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creased  costs  of  approximately  300  per  cent  in  labor,  coke,  and  bftirels,  and  of 
than  200  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  lim^  are  revealed  in  the  following  figures  covt 
these  items  for  the  years  1913  and  1920: 


19U 


Labor,  per  hour '  iai7 

Coke,  per  ton 4.00 

Barrels,  each .33 

Lime,  per  ton ^  100 


WILL  PROPOSED  DUTY  PROTECT? 

In  view  of  the  data  here  presented  it  might  be  asked  whether  the  rate  of «!  / 
1^  cents  per  pound  on  precipitated  chalk,  herein  suggested,  would  enable  the  doz.". 
producers  of  this  country  to  continue  their  operations.  We  believe  this  aue^ti : 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but,  as  we  have  already  stated,  we  do  not  Deliev  : 
it  would  put  an  end  to  foreign  competition.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  likely  that  t 
a  specific  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound,  which  would  prevent  the  undervaluati-^L 
is  always  possible  with  an  ad  valorem  duty,  the  foreign  producers  would  r^  -^ 
in  sending  enough  material  to  this  market  to  enable  the  Government  to  obtain  xi- ' 
amount  of  revenue  it  now  enjoys,  if  not  indeed  a  larger  amount.  At  the  same  t^ 
however,  the  American  manufacturers  would  be  enabled  to  place  their  enterpii"^  ':i 
a  sound  financial  footing  and  insure  to  domestic  manufacturers  usin^  precipti 
chalk  as  a  material  a  continuous  supply,  even  under  the  most  extraordinary  coD<ii'. 
This  statement  is  made  with  confidence  because  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  U^  '  ^ 
materials  is  already  declining,  and  because  of  the  practical  certainty  that  lower  :• 
will  soon  be  reached. 


mad 

we  would  unhesitatingly  assert  that  the  influence  of  the  proposed 
absolutely  negligible.  Even  if  the  cost  of  the  product  were  increased  bv  tb* 
amount  of  the  duty,  it  would  not 'add  3  cents  per  dozen  to  the  manulactur.r 
of  the  usual  retail  package.  It  would  be  much.less  than  the  fluctuations  fimn: 
to  time  in  the  cost  of  other  materials,  such  as  essential  oils,  etc.,  or  tubce.  N^ 
cartons,  and  boxes.  The  manufacturers  would  undoubtedly  absorb  whatever 
increase  there  might  be,  recouping  themselves,  if  necessary,  with  a  small  redu*: 
in  advertising  expenses. 

RECOMMENDATION   OF  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  COMHISflXON. 

In  this  connection  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  following  reccnmneo'A: 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  its  survey  of  the  chalk  industry  n-''Z 
completed  and  laid  before  your  committee: 

"Althoufrh  it  is  possible  to  from  a  judgment  of  quality  and  therefore  of  pric« 
upon  the  fineness,  color,  and  puritjr,  there  is  no  known  method,  macrofloopic. 
Bcopic,  or  chemical,  to  determine  with  certainty,  the  method  of  maniiEacturp  ir 
examination  of  the  sample.  It  is  therefore  sugnrested  that  all  varieties  of  di 
px)und,  bolted,  and  precipitated — and  whiting  and  Paris  white  he  placed  tnc» 
in  the  same  panurraph  and  at  the  same  rate  of  duty.  The  best  commercial  gn*! 
worth  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  the  poorest  and  the  rate  therefore  should 
ad  valorem  rate  instead  of  a  specific  rate." 

OUR  RECOMMENDATION  FOR  A  DUTY. 

Ab  a  definite  recommendation  we  would  suggest  that  paragraph  15  of  the  tui?  ^ ' 
October  13, 1913,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

SUOeiSTtON  POR  RBVIBION  OF  PARAGRAPH  IlfPOStNO  DUTT  ON  CBALK. 

13.  Chalk,  when  ground,  bolted,  precipitated  naturally  or  artificially,  or  oihTi 
prepared,  whether  in  the  form  of  cubes,  blocks,  sticks,  or  didoB,  or  othenrise,  infiJ^ 
tailon^  billiard,  red,  or  French  chalk,  1  cent  per  pound;  {necipitated  chalk  vbr*  7 
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Kii  for  medicmal  use,  1^  ceuts  per  pound;  manufactures  of  chalk  not  specially  pro- 
lyl for  in  this  section ,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

S' DTE.— This  is  the  exact  language  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  act  of  1906,  except  that  the 
Aix  "Precipitated  chalk  wheu  prepared  for  medicinal  use,  1^  cents  per  pound,"  is 
*Tted  therein. 

Id  conclusion,  we  desire  to  emphasize  the  disadvantage  under  which  our  industry — 
common  with  many  other  domestic  enterprises,  the  products  of  which  are  subject 
ad  \'aIorem  duties — ^is  now  laboring,  namely,  the  abnormal  state  of  foreign  exchange. 
ur  competition  now  originates  chiefly  in  Great  Britain,  and  with  sterling  at  a  heavy 
^"ount,  the  producers  of  English  cludk  are  easify  able  to  undersell  their  American 
mp*>tiu>ra,  ail  other  things  being  equal.  This  can  be  accomplished  even  without 
inipulation  of  invoice  valuations.  As  it  would  hardly  seem  practicable,  under  a 
ti:T  vhich  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  remain  in  force  for  a  considerable  period  of  years,  to 
Ijwt  rates  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  situation  caused  by  the  present  rates  of  ex- 
0^0",  it  would  seem  that  some  other  device  must  be  resorted  to. 

SPECIFIC  DUTIES   SHOULD  BE   ADOPTED. 

Wp  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  specific  duties  wherever  possible 
thr*  practical  solution  of  this  problem,  and  on  thKt  account  we  desire  to  emphasize 
bt  we  have  ab'eady  said  in  favor  of  the  duty  we  have  proposed  for  precipitated 
ttik.  The  suggestion  which  has  emanated  from  this  committee  from  time  to  time, 
lit  domestic  market  value  be  substituted  for  foreign  value  as  a  basis  for  invoice 
il'atirtna  would  undoubtedlv  improve  the  situation  with  respect  to  those  com- 
MJtiH?  upon  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  ad  valorem  rates  must  be  retained. 
>  believe,  however,  that  no  such  necessity  exists  with  respect  to  precipitated  chalk. 

CHALK  (CBXnDE)  AST)  WEITIirO. 

[Paragraphs  18,  209,  and  1543.] 

TATSXBNT  OF  HSRBEBT  T.   SPOONEB,  NEW  YOBK,  N.  Y.,  VICE 
PBB8IDENT  H.  F.  TAINTOB  MANXTFAGTUBINa  GO. 

Whitins  and  Paris  white  and  chalk,  ground  or  bolted,  are  different  grades  of  the 
10:- material— i.  e.,  natural  chalk,  eround,  washed,  and  bolted. 
IVre  are  no  deposits  of  chalk  in  the  United  States  from  which  satisfactory  whiting 
Crj  Fans  white  can  be  manufactured.  The  raw  material  (crude  chalk)  is  all  im- 
ar>^.  coming  principally  from  England  and  France.  It  is  known  as  crude  block 
|icmh  rhalk  if  it  comes  from  England  and  crude  block  French  chalk  if  it  comes  from 
wKt,  etc. 

Tb('r\«  u  Bome  whiting  made  from  domestic  limestone  and  from  by-products,  but 
^  are  admittedly  far  inferior  in  quality  and  are  not  acceptable  to  tne  consumers 
f  Thitioc  made  from  the  iinported  chalk. 

Th(>  paragraphs  in  the  tariff  bill,  H.  R.  7456,  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  American 
■Duiactarer  of  whiting  are  18,  209,  and  1543. 

PARAGRAPH  18. 

'  'Ittlk  or  whiting  or  Paris  white:  Dry, ground,  bolted,  or  precipitated,  15  per  cent 
u  viJcrein;  ground  in  oil  (putty)  or  put  up  in  the  form  of  blocks,  sticks,  or  disks, 
r  '.th«r«iae,  mduding  tailors'  biyiara,  red,  and  manu^tctures  of  chalk  not  specially 
i^i-fed  far,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

J^  paiagiaph  of  Uie  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  for  which  the  above  is  made  a 
■wiUite  is  pangraph  60,  which  is  as  follows: 

'  *^.  Whitiii^  and  Fma  white,  dry,  and  chalk,  ground  or  bolted,  one-tenth  cent 
hywtind;  whiting  and  Paris  white,  ground  in  oil  or  putty.  15  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
^^are  ooQvinc^  that  the  proposed  duty  on  whiting  ana  Paris  white  in  para^ph 
^n.  R.  7456,  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  industiy  against  foreign  competition. 
F^  vhitiiKg  mannfactureTB  urge  a  duty  on  whiting  and  Paris  white,  or  chalk,  ground, 
^;H.  or  piwipitated,  of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  or  the  equivalent  in  ad  valorem. 
J"  yj*^"^v^f  however,  that  a  specinc  rate  woiUd  be  more  satisfactory  than  an 
iniioran,  particularly  so  if  the  American  valuation  plan  under  section  402  of  H.  R. 
Wifl  adopted,  because  there  would  be  a  question  as  to  whether  "comparable  or 
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competitive  products  of  the  United  States"  would  apply  to  certain  so-called  iduc^ 
maoe  from  limestone  and  certain  by-product  whiting,  or  if  it  would  ap]>ly  tr  ^ 
whiting  made  in  the  United  States  from  imported  crude  chalk.    The  price  ol 
two  former  is  as  low  as  $13.50  per  ton,  and  that  of  whiting  made  from  imported  ci 
ranges,  according  to  grade,  from  $22  per  ton  to  $36  per  ton.    The  price  of  the 
ported  whiting  is  now  from  $17  to  $18  per  ton  c.  i.  f.  here. 

We  feel  that  such  duty  is  justified  as  a  measure  of  protection  to  the  American  mii 
facturer,  on  the  basis  of  the  advantage  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  in  the  itecp  \ 
raw  material  cost  and  labor.  ^ 

The  foreign  manufacturer  has  his  foctory  adjoining  the  chalk  qnany.  ThM»- 1 
not  extra  handling  of  raw  material.  His  freight  to  the  United  States  is  on  his  finiei'l 
product,  whereas  the  American  manufacturer  in  importing  crude  chalk,  jp^yB  tnxS 
upon  the  full  weight,  although  75  per  cent  only  can  be  twed,  the  remaining  i*'  \M 
cent  bein^  flint,  sand,  and  moisture,  which  are  absolutely  useless. 

According  to  pamphlet,  ''Wages  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  1''. 

prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  ws^es  in  our  indiaq 

for  common  labor  average  $0,062  per  hour  for  a  48-hour  week  in  Belgium,  bom  vhi^ 


most  of  the  whiting  now  api)ears  to  be  imported,  against  $0,382  per  hour  9,verv:t  k 
a  47.4-hour  week  in  the  IJnited  States;  six  times  greater  in  the  United  States  t^ 
abroad.  Process  men  receive  in  Belgium  $0,083  per  hour,  agamst  $0,594  in  the  I  l.> 
States;  seven  times  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  Bdgium. 

It  is  known  that  foreign  whiting  is  being  imported  in  increasing  quantitieB  &3 
offered  by  jobbers  here  at  less  than  the  present  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  oourj** 

Unless  adequate  protection  is  given  the  industry  it  can  not  be  expected  \U 
additional  investment  necessary  to  improve  methods  and  increase  production  wi.!  j 
forthcoming.  There  is  keen  competition  among  the  United  States  mJUku£act*.rH 
which  would  not  permit  of  unduly  nigh  prices  for  whiting,  but  if  the  industry  is  Uc  i 
out  of  business  the  result  will,  it  appears  to  us,  be  higher  costs  to  the  American  mu.1 
facturers  who  require  whiting  made  from  the  crude  chalk  of  England  and  Francr 

In  addition  to  advocating  the  higher  rate  on  whiting  and  Pans  white  for  ade^u^ 
protection,  we  ui^ge  that  the  wording  of  the  paragraph  oe  changed  to  the  foUowiur 

'^  Whiting  and  Paris  white,  dry,  and  chalk,  ground  or  boltea,''  etc.,  which  i«  ta 
wording  used  in  former  bills  ana  differs  from  me  wording  in  the  present  panes 
only  in  respect  to  where  the  word  ''chalk"  is  placed.  The  paragraph  as  wordc«i  i 
H.  R.  7456  reads:  ''Chalk  or  whiting  or  Paris  white:  Dry.  ground,  bolted,"  etc. 

This  change  is  suggested  in  order  tnat  "chalk,  dry,"  will  not  be  interpreted  ac  ? 
dry  crude  cnalk  imported  for  making  whiting,  which  is  our  raw  material,  and  tf- 
and  should  properly  be — free  under  paragraph  1543,  H.  R.  7456. 

PARAGRAPH  1543. 

I 

*  This  makes  crude  chalk,  our  raw  material,  free  of  duty.  This  has  alirmys  been  tl 
case,  and  we  urge  that  the  paragraph  not  be  changed. 

PARAGRAPH  209. 

This  paragraph  mentions  "French  chalk,  crude  and  unground,"  and  placet*  a  -i.i 
of  one-fourth  cent  per  poimd.  This  app^u:s  to  be  in  conflict  with  paragraph  1 '  ^ 
mentiDued  above,  whicn  puts  crude  chalk,  wherever  it  comes  from,  on  the  xne«-  .« 
It  appears  as  if  our  raw  material  (crude  chalk),  if  it  came  from  France,  might  be  apr  ' 
under  this  paras^raph  209.  and  carry  a  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound,  whicL  i 
believe  is  not  the  intention  of  the  act.  • 

We  urge  that  this  para^n*aph  209  \ye  so  amonde<}  as  to  preclude  the  poasilu!;* 
having  any  duty  placed  on  crude  chalk,  which  should  come  in  free  uiMwr  paRA^**. 
1543. 

(Signed  bv  Southwark  Manufacturing  Co.,  ('amden,  N.  J.,  and  Pensarola,  Ma 
William  B.  Grifliths;  the  11,  F.  Taintor  Manufarturing  ('o.,  2  Rector  Street.  New  Y  -^ 
and  Bayonne,  X.  J.,  i>y  Herbert  T.  Spooner,  \'ire  president:  Stickney,  Tirrell  A  • 
Boston,  Ma-^s.;  William  Knappmann  <fe  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  JIammili  A  tJill«-  i 
(Inc.),  New  York,  X.  Y.,  and  Stamford,  Conn.;  George  D.  Wetherill  A  Co..  Phil*;' 
phia,  Pa.,  bv  S.  R.  Matlack;  Philadelphia  Whiting  Works,  Philadelphia.  I*a  : 
G.  W.  Mac  I\enzie.) 
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COAL-TAB  PBODTTCTS. 

[Paragrapfafi  25,  26,  and  1546.] 

lATSKENT  OF  LEVI  OOOKE,  BEPBESENTINa  THE  MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL  WOBKS  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  AND  THE  BAYEB  CO.  OF 
NEW  YOBK. 

Mr.  Cooke.  If  the  committee  please,  I  appear  on  behalf  of  two 
Lt'inical  companies  which  are  manufacturers  of  fine  coal-tar  medici- 
als  and  syntnetic  organic  drugs. 

These  two  companies  are  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  of  St. 
iouis,  Mo.,  and  the  Bayer  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Tlie  Monsanto  Chenucal  Works  manufacture  coal-tar  medicinals. 
'ht^  (company  has  been  engaged  in  that  business  for  20  years.  Prior 
0  the  war  thev  were  manufacturers  of  chemicals  from  German 
fitermediates  which  they  were  able  to  import  under  existing  tariff 
luties  for  this  purpose. 

The  Bayer  Co.  prior  to  the  war  was  the  American  end  of  the 
laver  Co.,  of  Leverhusen,  Germany. 

The  Chaibman.  Didn't  the  committee  hear  you  in  reference  to 
Ju'se  companies  when  the  emei^ency  tariff  bill  was  being  discussed  ? 

it.  Cooke.  The  committee  heard  me  with  respect  to  the  Mon- 
*nto  Works.  I  did  not  then  discuss  the  Bayer  Co.,  and  I  do  not 
)ropo8e  now  to  discuss  this  subject  or  to  repeat  anvthing  that  has 
Jready  been  said,  except  so  far  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
present  my  views  here  to-day 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Cooke  is  not  a  voluminous  talker  except 
^  the  subject  of  antiprohibition,  and  I  feel  confident  that  he  is  not 
ffJing  into  that  question  to-day. 

^  Mr.  Cooke.  Tne  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  manufacture  certain 
ine  medicinal  coal-tar  products.  They  also  manufacture  certain 
7nth«tic  organic  drugs. 

The  Bayer  Co.  manufactures  principalljr  one  coal-tar  chemical  that 
« a  very  well-known  product.  It  is  aspirin,  its  technical  name  being 
w<^tylsalicylic  acid. 

1  wish  to  state  that  the  Baver  Co.,  being  formerly  German  owned, 
^fcs  taken  charge  of  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  and  that  the 
?v<^»*:k  of  that  company  was  sold,  in  1919,  by  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
loiiian  and  was  purchased  by  the  present  Bayer  interest  in  this 
r'luntry— Americans  engaged  in  the  medicinal  and  chemical  busi- 
t-ess-^for  the  sum  of  $5,310,000. 

Tli€  Chairman.  Mr.  Cooke,  I  am  not  going  to  curtail  your  remarks 
™r  say  another  word  to  you  about  it,  but  is  the  exploitation  of  these 
f!*inpanies  necessary  in  connection  with  vour  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  simply  wished  to  show  tnat  American  interests  pur- 
^"^  the  Bayep  Co.,  transferred  the  nonmedicinal  patents  and 
prf'perty  to  one  of  the  other  chemical  companies  in  the  United  States, 
^»;1  continued  the  medicinal  and  fine  chemical  operation. 
.  There  can  be  demonstrated,  out  of  the  experience  of  the  Bayer  Co., 
r^^^  exactly  what  has  occurred  in  the  chemical  industry  of  Germany 
**  *!i  respect  to  the  American  market. 

The  stock  of  the  old  Bayer  Co:,  as  I  have  said,  was  owned  by  the 
JiTman  parent  company.  The  company  owned  some  150  patents 
*^  drugs,  besides  dye  process  patents. 
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They  had  never  allowed  one  of  the  medicinal  drugs  other  thi 
aspirin  to  be  manufactured  in  the  plant  at  Albany,  N.  x .  A  man : 
the  employ  of  the  company  to-day,  who  was  then  in  the  employ 
the  company,  undertook  once  to  manufacture  one  of  the  colors,  il 
patent  for  which  the  Bayer  Co.,  of  New  York,  owned.  He  was 
at  once  threatened  with  dismissal  and  told  that  if  he  ever  manufa 
tured  the  color  again,  or  attempted  to  produce  under  other  process 
owned  by  the  company,  he  would  be  dismissed  from  his  position. 

The  German  Bayer  Co.  would  not  allow  anything  to  be  manufa 
tured  in  the  United  States.  It  was  their  idea  at  all  times  tii 
these  chemicals  should  not  be  manufactured  in  the  United  Stat< 
and  that  no  commercial  chemical  technical  culture  should  be  devi 
oped  here. 

The  Bayer  Co.  in  the  United  States  desires  now  to  manufactu 
some  or  all  of  the  drugs,  patents,  or  processes  for  which  they  own  ai 
have  the  technical  ability  of  manufacture  here.  I  am  going 
take  a  moment  or  two  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  soo 
of  these  products,  so  that  the  committee  can  see  the  importanct; 
the  products  which  the  company  is  manufacturing  in  the  Unit< 
States. 

Veronal,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  drugs  now  us 
in  the  treatment  of  nervous  disorders,  is  one  drug  that  they  dc^i 
to  manufacture. 

Another  is  luminal,  one  of  the  most  important  drugs  in  the  trci 
ment  of  the  insane.     It  is  almost  a  specific  for  epilepsy. 

Again,  we  have  helmitol,  a  formaldehyde  denvative,  for  the  tret 
ment  of  kidney  disorders. 

Sabromin,  used  in  practically  every  insane  asylum  in  ihe  count? 
\8  another. 

Mesotan,  a  salicylic  acid  derivative,  is  widely  used  for  the  treatnie 
of  rheumatism. 

Salophen,  used  as  an  antipyretic  for  children,  may  also  be  mt 
tioned. 

Every  one  of  these  articles  can  be  manufactured  by  the  Baj 
Co.  They  were  ordered  by  the  Government  to  manufacture  some 
them  to  meet  imperative  demands;  they  are  being  manufactured  | 
them  at  the  necessarily  higher  cost  of  production  found  in  intrudil 
ing  commercial  production  prior  to  full  development  of  yield  a. 
reduction  of  overhead  cost. 

Senator  Watson.  These  are  coal-tar  derivatives  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Some  of  the  Bayer  Co.'s  products  are: 

Sajodin,  widely  used  for  the  treatment  of  locomotor  ataxia,  is 
iodine  derivative. 

Luminal;  this  most  important  epilepsy  medicine  is  a  urea  deri^ 
tive. 

Helmitol,  used  largely  in  the  treatment  of  kidney  disorders,  iz 
formaldehyde  derivative. 

Now,  at  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  illustrative  products  al 
Acetphentidin,  commonly  known  as  phenacetin;  phenolphthalc 
and  chloral  hydrate,  which  is  a  synthetic  organic  dr^g. 

With  respect  to  the  mass  of  their  products,  these  two  comp&Q 
are  unable  under  conditions  here  and  in  Germany,  to  compete  ^i 
German  production,  and  in  their  opinion  Germans  will  destroy  thi 
American  operations  unless  Congress  acts  to  safeguard  the  in^ust 
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Senator  Smoot.  Can  they  compete  under  the  American  valuation 
ause  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  The  American  valuation,  should  it  be  ratified  by  Con- 
:ess  as  a  whole,  might  erant  some  additional  protection.  As  we- 
?e  the  rates  printed  in  tne  House  act,  which  was  based  upon  the 
injunction  of  these  rates  with  an  embargo,  I  can  state  that  wnatever 
lay  be  the  condition  regarding  German  wages,  the  condition  regard- 
ig  her  fiscal  affairs,  as  well  as  her  commercial  and  manufacturing 
jnditions,  in  the  chemical  industry  they  could,  under  those  rates, 
bsolutely  outpoint  the  American  manufacturers  to-day,  and  crush 
he  American  mdustry. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  refer  to  American  druggists  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  do  not  wish  to  refer  to  the  previous  hearings.  How- 
ver,  I  laid  upon  the  record  at  that  time  a  resolution  of  the  American 
)rug  Manufacturers'  Association,  who  are  buyers  of  the  products, 
,nd  they  urged  what  we  were  then  asking — an  embargo — so  that  they 
flight  be  protected  now  and  in  the  future  from  the  enormous  charges 
(rhich  the  German  manufacturers  had  in  the  past  put  upon  tne 
American  people  when  German  medicinal  chemicals  controlled  the 
ituation. 

And  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  has 
broken  the  prices  of  those  medicines  which  it  produced  in  competition 
with  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  by  wholesale  i 

Mr.  Cooke.  Bj  wholesale.  Taking  chloral  hydrate,  for  instance,, 
they  broke  the  price  from  $2.50  to  70  cents  and  80  cents  per  pound. 

After  the  Underwood  rates  went  into  effect  on  chloral  hydrate, 
tlic  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  found  the  price  broken  to  20  cents  a 
pound  and  was  compelled  to  dismantle  its  chloral  hydrate  plant  after 
nnishmg  what  raw  materials  it  had  on  hand. 

Senator  Watson.  Were  they  the  only  American  competitor  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  The  only  Amencan  competitor,  so  far  as  I  know,  and 
they  very  decently  brought  that  price  down  and  never  appreciably 

Exit  it  back  during  the  war.  No  sooner  was  Monsanto's  chloral 
ydrate  plant  dismantled  in  1913  than  the  imported  German  product 
began  to  mount  in  price.  Having  seen  Monsanto's  plant  put  out  of 
business  by  cutthroat  competition,  the  Germans  jumped  the  price, 
and  would  have  sent  it  back  to  the  old  figiu'es  except  that  the  war 
occurred  with  its  blockade.  Monsanto  reinstalled  its  plant  and  sup- 
plied the  country  with  this  important  drug  throughout  the  war 
period. 

I  wish  to  point  out  in  passing  that  on  chloral  hydrate  the  House 
committee  and  the  House  itself  in  this  bill  have  left  the  rate  at  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.     The  Underwood  bill  brought  that 

Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  is  that! 

Mr.  Cooke.  Paragraph  24,  wmch  reads : 

CUoral  hydrate,  terpin  hydrate,  thymol,  urea,  and  glycerophosphoric  acid,  and 
salts  and  compounda  of  glycerophoflphoric  acid,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Incidentally  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  is  now  making  glycero- 
phosphoric acid,  and  if  they  do  not  get  the  protection  they  so  much 
need  it*wiD  be  necessary  for  them  to  dismantle  their  glycerophos- 
phoric acid  and  their  chloral  hydrate  plant. 

Tlie  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  have  tried  to  deal  as  fairly  as  they 
could  with  the  American  people  and  have  never  paid  anytmng  more 
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than  7  per  cent  on  the  original  capitalization^  and  have  put  ever 
dollar  earned  beyond  that  back  into  the  plant. 

To-day  they  are  employing  about  250  people,  as  compared  wii 
approximatelj^  2,200  two  years  ago.  Unless  uon^ress  acts  they  ar 
aoout  to  be  ruined  and  then*  plants  dismantled;  ana  after  having  dr>D 
the  great  work  that  they  did  do  and  having  made  expenditurfl 
nmnmg  into  the  miUions  of  dollars,  they  will  find  it  impossiole  to  sU 
in  business  unless  they  get  more  protection  than,  in  the  judgment 
those  men  who  beheve  they  know,  will  be  afforded  by  the  rates  i 
this  bill  plus  the  American  valuation. 

•Senator  Watson.  Well,  what  do  you  propose  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  We  propose  an  embargo. 

Senator  Watson.  Suppose  you  can  not  get  that? 

Affr.  Cooke.  Then,  Senator  Watson,  we  wouM  want  what  they  h*^ 
been  calling  soaring  rates.  We  want  to  save  the  chemical  indosti 
in  America;  we  want  to  save  the  industry  in  synthetic  organic  drui 
and  in  coal-tar  products.  We  do  not  want  to  see  the  Ameri^^ 
people  pay  as  much  as  $12  a  pound  for  German  chemicals  that  we  t* 
make  a  profit  on,  to  an  extent,  when  selling  at  one-sixth,  on 
eighth,  or  one-tenth  of  what  the  Germans  took  oef ore  the  war. 

Senator  Watson.  If  you  do  not  get  an  embargo,  what  rate  of  tari 
would  you  have  to  have,  in  your  opmion  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  would  go  into  long  multiplication. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Senator  Watson,  I  would  say  it  ought  to  be  a  pr 
hibitive  tariff.  The  American  people  can  depend  upon  the  America 
-chemical  manufacturers,  I  am  quite  sure,  not  to  roD  them,  and  th 
<^an  not  depend  upon  the  German  manufacturers  not  to  rob  thei 
I  beheve  if  the  Germans  ^et  one  hack  at  this  market — and  I  will  n 

fo  into  the  question  to  show  how  easily  they  can  get  that — thej  w 
estroy  it  entirely,  and  all  of  those  great  plants  that  were  built  &3 
matter  of  war  protection  and  war  measures  will  have  to  be  dismantle 
If  the  Germans  succeed  in  dismantling  those  plants  as  they  dismantu 
Monsanto's  chloral  hydrate  plant  in  1913,  they  will  start  the  mo 
astute  robbery  of  the  American  people  that  has  ever  been  put  und 
way. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  not  have  a  protective  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  If  we  get  a  tariff  that  will  really  protect  us,  well  &] 
good,  but  how  can  that  be  devised,  considering  the  multitude 
chemicals  we  are  deaUng  with  and  that  are  increasing  in  numi 
from  day  to  day  ? 

I  speak  of  two  companies  that  could  probably  be  protected 
tariff  duties.  Other  companies  might  be  so  protected  by  the  ra 
that  you  might  devise.  I  Know  that  if  the  Monsanto  Chenoiical  W 
and  the  Bayer  Co.  could  get  rates  that  this  committee  should  ^ 
them,  they  would  be  protected  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  prev^ 
the  coming  in  from  Germany  of  those  things  which  these  gentlcjEq 
can  make  as  well  as  those  made  under  German  standards. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  referred  to  prices  per  pound*  lii 
you  any  figures  to  show  what  the  druggists  charge  the  conamners 

Mr.  UooKE.  Senator  Penrose,  I  am  not  discussing  that  phas<' 
the  matter  at  this  time,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  tae  druggist  \j 
law  unto  himself. 
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• 

We  know  the  price  at  which  we  sell  a  certain  drug  or  chemical  to 
arke,  Davis  &  Co.,  just  as  we  know  the  price  that  we  charge  for 
nigs  sold  to  Powers- Weightman-Rosengarten.  What  the  druggist 
iU  charge  is  quite  another  question.  For  instance,  I  can  buy  a  bottle 
t  White  Rock  in  the  grocery  store  at  the  comer  for  one  price.  But 
go  to  a  drug  store  and  I  pay  another  price  for  the  same  White 
Lock.  Now,  1  am  sorry  if  there  is  an  overcharge  on  the  part  of  the 
^ggist,  but  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  is  not  responsible  for 
hat. 

Without  attempting  to  go  into  an  extended  discussion,  I  shall 
aention  several  oi  the  prices. 

Acetphenetidin:  The  average  prewar  price  was  $1.10.  The  Ger- 
aans  cnarged  $12  a  pound  for  this  article  before  their  patent  expired, 
md  14  a  pound  after  the  patent  expired.  The  Monsanto  Chemical 
iVorks  by  manufacturing  this  coal-tar  product  broke  the  price  to 
ts  prewar  average  of  $1.10  per  poimd.  The  present  German  price  is 
W  cents,  while  our  present  American  price,  due  to  higher  costs  of 
)roduction,  is  $1.65. 

On  phenolphthalein  the  average  prewar  price  was  $1.20.  The 
}resent  German  price  is  45  cents,  ana  our  present  American  price  is 
il.60. 

Senator  Watson.  Before  the  war,  they  did  build  up  the  industry, 
did  they  not  ? 

ilr.  Cooke.  The  home  people  ? 

Senator  Watson.  Yes. 

ilr.  Cooke.  They  built  it  up  to  some  extent.  Senator.  With 
respect  to  the  intermediates,  we  could  not  make  them  here  without 
breaking  our  backs. 

Senator  Watson.  Before  the  war  they  made  some  of  these  prod- 
ucts.   Was  there  any  tariff  at  all  afforded  them  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  On  pUolphthalein  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate  was  .55 
cents  ner  pound,  under  a  paragraph  so  taxmg  chemicals  made  with 
dcohol  as  an  ingredient. 

Senator  Watson.  Before  the  time  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act,  had 
they  made  them  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Senator  Watson,  I  do  not  know.    That  is  before  my 

wme  with  them.     I  have  represented  them  as  counsel  for  nine  years 

only. 

Senator  Watson.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  whether  or  not  that 

particular  interest  had  been  buflt  up  by  reason  of  the  protective 

tariff. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Absolutely.  Mr.  John  Queeny  used  to  have  to  go  to 
Germany  and  use  all  the  arts  at  his  command  to  get  his  intermediates. 
Y^ating  the  intermediates  as  raw  materials,  the  industry  of  making 
the  finished  products  which  were  protected  was  fostered  to  some 
^tent.  Of  course  the  Germans  used  every  conmiercial  device  to 
prevent  Monsanto  from  getting  intermediates,  the  finished  products 
from  which  competed  with  their  old  monopoly  of  the  American 
Market.  They  wanted  to  choke  this  whole  thing  to  death.  That 
^as  the  idea. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Very  well.  Senator  Simmons. 
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'  Senator  Simmons.  Before  the  war  it  was  stated  at  these  committal 
hearings  that  the  Germans  were  backing  the  dye  industry  for  mili 
tary  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  that  they  gave  them  vast  capital.  It  wii 
said  that  the  German  Government  was  interested  in  preventing  tii 
development  of  the  chemical  industry  in  other  countries  becau* 
of  the  effect  in  those  countries,  in  case  war  should  break  out,  of  no 
being  able  to  get  certain  elements  that  were  necessary  in  the  manu 
facture  of  explosives,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  was  then  to  the  interest  of  the  German  Got 
emment  to  promote  this  in  order  to  have  their  own  supply  for  mili 
tary  purposes,  and  it  was  equally  to  Germany's  interest  to  crush  tlia 
industry  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Now,  it  is  said  that,  by  reason  of  the  Genni 
Government's  interest  in  this  matter,  that  industry  was  able  to  com 
to  this  country,  or  any  other  country,  and  put  its  product  down  «• 
low  as  to  destroy  the  development  of  new  industries,  and  in  that  wa; 
they  crushed  the  competition  in  every  other  country. 

Considering  present  conditions  in  Germany,  do  you  see  any  sue 
dominating  world  force  as  existed  then  and  that  enabled  German 
to  maintain  this  industry  in  her  own  country  and  prevent  its  deveJo] 
ment  in  any  other  country  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Senator,  I  shall  answer  that  in  this  way,  using 
illustration  for  the  purpose.     The  illustration  is,  I  think,  a  very  fi 
one. .  We  have  a  substantial  monopoly  in  cotton  production  in  t 
United  States.     Suppose  we  had  that  organized  and  in  the  hands  • 
six  great  organizations  coupled  and  tied  together  into  one  gr« 
cartel;  that  our  Government  supported  that  cartel;  that  you  could  n< 
plant  an  acre  of  cotton  without  that  cartel  assenting  to  it;  that  hoi 
mg  a  great  reserve  of  cotton,  we  would  meet  production  from  oil 
countries,  say  in  Liverpool,  with  cut  prices  that  would  break  ' 
market,  making  the  sale  of  such  cotton  unprofitable.     In  the  m^? 
time  we  could  raise  the  price  of  cotton  to  other  countries,  and,  havi 
a  great  reserve  of  cotton,  we  could  use  that  means  to  destroy  co 
petitive  production  in  other  countries,  and  then  as  soon  as  it  w 
destroyed  jack  up  the  price  to  a  dollar  per  pound.    That  is  what  i 
German  chemical  monopoly  did  in  the  40  years  of  its  wonderfi 
development. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  asking  how  they  stand  to-day. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  understand,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  No  longer  is  there  necessity  for  the  Genni 
Government  to  finance  this  industry;  no  longer  is  there  any  reasc 
why  the  German  Government  should  finance  it  for  the  purpose 
crushing  out  competition. 

Mr.  Cooke.  The  answer  to  that.  Senator,  is  that  they  have  copp 
riveted  what  they  had  before.  Their  chemical  cartel  is  the  mu 
important  thing  in  the  German  industrial  world  to-day.  They  expt^ 
to  destroy  our  plants;  that  is  their  intention. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  easy  to  say  these  things,  but  it  is  somewhi 
difficult  to  prove  them. 
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Mr.  Cooke.  That  will  be  demonstrated  to  you  very  shortly;  that 
iformation  will  be  furnished  to  you  within  two  or  three  days. 

In  that  connection,  Dr.  Jacoby,  representing  this  Government, 
ivestigated  this  question  some  time  ago.  He  talked  with  Herr 
)irector  Krell  of  the  CTeat  Baedische  Co.,  and  according  to  KrelFs 
tatement,  where  the  Baedische  Co.  had  employed  but  12,000  men 
>efore  the  war,  they  are  now  employing  32,000  men.  In  other  words, 
heir  present  force  is  made  up  of  32,000  men,  whereas  their  prewar 
orce  amounted  to  12,000.  They  purpose  making  the  chemical  indus- 
rv  the  cornerstone  around  which  they  will  rebuild. 

Senator  Watson.  It  was  the  cornerstone  before  the  war,  was  it 
lot  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  It  was.  Senator,  and  they  expect  to  leave  no  stone 
inturned  to  rebuild  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  other  words,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  not- 
rjthstanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  support  of  the  Government, 
if'twithstanding  the  elimination  of  the  interests  and  the  purposes 
hat  led  the  German  Government  into  this  iiidustry,  the  mdustry 
tself,  without  Government  assistance,  will  be  suf!iciei:it  to  control 
be  world? 

Mr.  Cooke.  They  have  greater  capital  to-day  than  they  over  had 
>«fore,  and  that  will  be  fuUy  demonstrated. 

Senator  Watson.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  reason  you  have  to 
Selieve  that  the  German  Government  has  withdrawn  its  support  from 
this  industry,  Senator  Simmons  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has.  I  supposed  that  it 
^ihd.  I  knew  the  motive  of  the  support  before  the  war.  I  know  that 
tnat  motive  does  not  exist  to-day.  Besides,  before  the  war  the  Ger- 
tn&n  Government  was  in  a  financial  position  that  enabled  it  to  extend 
unlimited  aid,  but  it  is  not  in  that  position  to-day. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  think  we  had  better  not  speculate  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  not  speculate  so 
ffiuch.  I  may  say  that  it  is  not  a  conclusion  that  satisfies  me  that 
somebody  who  is  interested  in  this  company  has  been  over  to  Ger- 
i&iiDT  and  has  come  back  with  such  a  story. 

Mr.  Cooks.  We  will  bring  the  best  data  that  we  can  furnish  on 
'bat.  and  I  think  that  will  satisfy  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Dr.  Carl  Julesburg  a  prominent  chemist  in 
^jtrmany  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Simmons.  While  I  am  asking  about  these  things  I  may  say 
that  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  proposal  to  develop  the  industry  in 
tfcis  country. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Without  speculating,  Senator,  let  me  suggest  to 
lou 

senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  want  to  see  anything  put  over  on  the 
wmmittee. 

Mr.  Cooke.  There  will  not  be  anything  put  over  on  the  conunittee. 
It  is  only  to  save  for  the  United  States  not  only  a  peace-time  product 
tat  a  war-time  weapon. 

I  want  to  place  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  .we  will  pay  tribute 
^  Germany  in  egregious  quantitv  the  moment  we  dismantle  these 
plants  here,  to  say  nothing  of  tne  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
^oUafB  that  were  invested  in  these  plants  during  the  war. 
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Senator  Simmons.  But  you  say  the  only  way  in  whieli  we 
protect  our  factories  or  our  manufacturers  is  by  embargo  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Embargo  or  its  equivalent.     It  comes  down  to 
simple  an  issue  as  was  ever  presented  to  the  Senate  Committee 
Finance.     If  you  want  a  chemical  industry  in  the  United  States, 
have  got  to  act  within  the  next  30  days  in  order  to  protect 
industry  from  the  assault  which  will  surely  be  made  by  the  Ge 
chemical  manufacturers,  and  it  will  destroy  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  would  have  to  have  an  embargo  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  You  would  have  to  have  an  embargo.  You  know  that 
the  temporary  embargo  expires  on  the  28th  of  next  month.  We  hav« 
got'  to  nave  a  further  temporary  embargo  in  the  interim  between 
August  28  and  the  date  of  ultimate  passage  of  the  tariff  act  or  sonu 
means  that  will  at  least  give  us  the  cnance  to  find  a  way  to  resist  the 
assault  which  is  sure  to  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  These  statements  were  made  with  equal  emph 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  that  is  true,  and  we  have  su( 
ceeded  in  saving  ourselves  and  the  American  people  thus  far.  Whec 
we  finally  do  dismantle,  if  that  becomes  necessary,  we  are  going  u 
say  ^'Good-bv"  and  quit  a  thankless  job.  So  far  as  my  client  ir 
concerned — the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works — they  are  walking  non 
along  the  brink  of  destruction. 

Now,  I  want  to  conclude.  I  have  used  more  time  than  I  should 
I  have  not  gone  into  the  details  as  they  could  be  gone  into.  Myriads 
of  figures,  myriads  of  chemical  statements  and  chemical  academi^ 
propositions  can  be  laid  before  this  committee.  I  think,  however 
that  in  the  long  run  they  would  serve  only  to  confuse  you.  If  Xim 
committee  can  take  the  statements  of  Americans  as  against  thos4 
made  by  German  manufacturers;  if  this  conamittee  can  beueve  Amerij 
cans  as  opposed  to  Germans  in  cases  where  facts  are  in  dispute  anc 
where  the  committee  itself  is  not  able  to  decide  the  question  becau 
of  a  lack  of  knowledge  along  this  particular  line;  if  the  conunitt 
will  take  American  statements  as  against  those  made  by  Grennans 
generally  speaking;  if  they  will  take  the  word  of  drug  manufactxire 
of  the  United  States,  who  are  buyers  of  products  we  manufactur 
and  not  the  producers;  if  they  will  take  what  is  the  common,  hones 
knowledge  and  opinion  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  they  will  protec 
this  industry. 

There  has  been  a  quarrel  about  this  proposition  on  the  other  side 
in  the  House.  For  weeks  there  has  been  great  activity,  fiirst,  bl 
those  who  wish  to  save  the  industry,  and,  secondly,  by  those  who  wisl 
to  destroy  it;  and  every  collateral  issue  imaginable  has  been  ui^ed] 
They  have  talked  of  monopoly;  they  have  talked  of  lobbying;  Uie 
have  talked  of  everything  except  th&  single  issue. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  everybody 
over  there  wants  to  destroy  an  American  industry  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Senator,  I  realize  that  that  is  rather  a  harsh  charge 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  made  it. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  made  it,  and  I  am  going  to  explain  it.  I  do  no! 
think  that  some  of  Xhe  fine  gentlemen  whom  I  know  wish  to  destmi 
this  industry,  but  I  think  they  are  like  men  who  are  indifferent,  an^ 
who  wiQ  not  go  into  the  thing  with  the  sincere  study  that  would  lea<; 
them  to  the  correct  conclusion.    I  believe  that  they  do  not  give  th^ 
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itter  the  study  that  it  deserves  and  that  as  a  result  they  resolve 
e  thing  against  us. 

Some  American  buyers  of  chemicals  have  fear  that  protection  of 
e  American  industry  might  cause  additional  costs  to  them.     I  say 

you  that  these  men  in  their  indifference  have  failed  to  study 
rough  to  the  conclusions  which  would  demonstrate  to  them  that 
ey  will  surely  destroy  the  American  chemical  industry  unless  they 
ime  and  say  to  you,  '^  Gentlemen  of  this  committee,  do  what  the 
anufacturers  of  these  commodities  say  should  be  done." 
Senator  Simmons.  That  means  that  yo\i  think  opposition  is  based 
)on  ignorance  ? 

Mr.  GooEE.  The  respectable  opposition  is  based  upon  ignorance; 
s. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  The  respectable  opposition  is  based  upon  ignorance^ 
id  the  highly  intelligent  opposition  is  based  upon  a  clear  knowledge, 
dl  understanding,  and  thorough  belief  that  if  they  can  only  fix  some 
ites  similar  to  those  that  we  nave  in  this  bill  here  there  will  be  no 
lemical  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  may  as  well  say  to  you  that  I  am  opposed  to  an 
nbaigo.    I  want  to  develop  the  industry. 

ilr.  Cooke.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that  you  are  opposed  to 
Q  embargo. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  the  chemical  industry  to  be  developed  in 
lus  country,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  will.  I  have 
ried  to  study  this  question  just  as  thoroughly  and  as  closely  as  you 
ave. 

ilr.  Cooke.  I  know  that,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  know  it  a 
reat  deal  better. 

Senator  Smoot.  With  the  American  valuation  rate  put  in  this  bill. 
think  the  industry  will  be  developed  in  this  country.  I  doubt  that 
ou  could  do  it  without  the  American  valuation.  I  am  ready  to> 
rotect,  but  I  am  not  ready  to  vote  for  an  embargo. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  do  not  care  whether  my  client  wears  an  ulster  or  a. 
ar  coat;  but  I  do  want  him  saved  from  freezing  to  death. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  want  to  save  him  from  freezing  to  death 
y  simply  saying  that  no  goods  shall  come  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Cooke.  If  I  thought  for  a  moment.  Senator,  that  an  embargo 
ystem  could  not  be  devised  which  would  be  absolutely  safe  to  the 
^erican  consumer,  or  if  I  thought  that  an  embargo  could  not  be 
levised  that  would  take  care  of  the'  necessary  and  proper  importa- 
lons,  I  would  say  no  embargo. 

Senator  McLean.  What  policy  does  England  follow  ? 

ilr,  Cooke.  I  was  going  to  overlook  that.  I  am  very  much 
'oliged  to  you.  Senator  McCean,  for  calling  my  attention  to  it.  There^ 
8  nothing  novel  in  an  embargo,  because  it  has  already  been  created  in 
i^ngland  for  a  period  of  10  years.  They  have  emoargoed  German 
'hemicals  for  10  years.  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  have  embargoed 
hese  things  from  Germany. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  was  England's  situation  with  reference  to 
he  embargo  after  the  war  commenced  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  They  had  none. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  imderstood  you  to  say  they  embargoed  these- 
■^ga  for  10  years.     TTiat  antedated  the  war.    My  understanding 
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was  that  when  the  war  started  that  England  was  in  a  very  bad  poo 
tion  with  reference  to  chemicals. 

Mr.  Cooke.  It  was  in  the  same  deplorable  situation  in  which  tb 
United  States  found  itself  because  the  Germans  controlled  the  chom 
ical  business  of  the  world.  I  said  10  years.  That  10  years  has  jus 
started  to  run. 

Senator  Simmons.  Oh,  you  mean  for  the  future? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  beginning  with  1920. 

With  reference  to  that,  they  had  already  done  to  England  wha 
they  will  do  to  us  next  week  or  a  little  later  unless  we  get  protectun 
here.  We  need  this  protection  within  the  next  30  days.  We  h\o\ 
now  what  caused  England,  after  the  damage  had  been  done  and  tli 
destruction  had  been  wrought,  to  pass  this  embargo.  The  Gerrnin 
dumped  chemicals  into  England  in  sufficient  amount  to  load  Englam 
up  for  one  or  two  years,  and  of  course  British  production  cea-«l 
Just  as  England  was  damaged  and  suffered,  so  are  we  going  to  sufle 
unless  we  have  this  protective  measure. 

Senator  McLean.  And  as  to  France,  it  was  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Cooke.  The  same  thing;  exactly  the  same  thing. 

I  have  here  a  statement  from  the  British  board  of  trade  in  relatia 
to  embargo  on  dyestuffs,  under  date  of  1920.  I  could  leave  that  wit 
the  committee. 

Senator  Watson.  With  reference  to  this  embargo,  is  it  not  a  ftK 
that  when  we  were  considering  that  question  here  in  the  subcom 
mittee,  of  which  Senator  Simmons  and  I  were  members,  that  at  th^ 
time  England  had  lifted  the  embargo  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  do  not  understand  so. 

Senator  Watson.  England  lifted  the  embai^o,  and  then  the  Ge 
man  products  went  in  there  in  such  quantities  that  they  were  co 
pellea  to  relay  that  embargo. 

Mr.  Cooke.  They  did  have  some  war-power  restrictions  which  wei 
lifted,  but  they  were  in  the  nature  of  war-time  operations.  The  oppi> 
tunity  was  given  to  the  Germans  to  dump  their  chemicals,  and  \hi 
filled  the  warehouses  of  London  and  Liverpool.  I 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  two  sides  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  they  must  be  kept  in  mind.  ^        ! 

Senator  Watson.  I  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  wcl 
into  this  whole  thing,  and  after  a  very  long  and  patient  investigatio 
we  reported  out  the  bill  that  failed  of  pass&ge  in  the  Senate.  1  thy 
it  was  an  improvement  over  tte  House  Bill.  It  provided  for  \ 
embargo,  but  my  judgment  is  that  if  we  can  adopt  the  policy 
American  valuation  with  fair  protection  in  addition,  we  can  amp 
protect  this  whole  industry,  not  only  the  dye  industry  but  tl 
synthetic  chemical  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Reed.  Why  not  imder  the  other  valuation  t 

Senator  Smoot.  Because  you  can  not  do  it  with  exchange  again 
us  as  it  is  to-day  without  putting  the  rate  so  high  that  no  one  ^ 
stand  for  it. 

Senator  Watson.  There  is  the  trouble  about  that,  Senator  Rh 
You  would  have  to  have  1,500  per  cent  in  some  cases,  and  it  wotj 
run  even  much  higher  than  that  on  certain  colors.     It  would 
prohibitive. 
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Senator  Reed.  If  you  are  going  to  put  on  the  American  valuation 
11  are  going  to  get  that  same  1,500  per  cent  in  the  end,  are  you  not  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Watson.  However,  that  is  a  matter  that  we  shall  argue 
the  committee  and  not  before  the  witnesses. 
Mr.  Cooke.  I  have  already  taken  too  much  of  your  time  and  I 
ah  to  conclude. 

r  ^ish  to  thank  Senator  McLean  for  reminding  me  of  the  situation 
road,  because,  as  I  said  to  you  a  while  ago,  there  is  nothing  novel 
an  embargo;  there  is  nothing  novel  in  having  civilized  countries 
day  set  up  an  embargo  on  chemicals. 

Of  course,  the  Germans  want  no  embargo.  They  hate  an  embargo 
any  other  country  because  it  cuts  them  out  of  their  business  and 
sets  their  purposes.  They  are  now  shut  out  of  England  and 
ance. 

Senator  Watson.  Under  the  embargo  of  the  war  we  developed 
is  dye  industry,  this  svnthetic  industry,  and  naturally  now  we 
ve  a  large  corps  of  skilled  chemists  in  tne  coimtry  making  90  per 
nt  of  the  dyes  used  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  did  not  wish  to  go  into  that  matter.  It  was  my 
irpose  not  to  repeat.  It  is  true  that  we  have  now  a  great  organiza- 
m  of  chemical  experts  who  have  been  coaxed  to  these  plants  and 
id  large  salaries  and  have  been  coordinated  into  genuine  technical 
&ffs,  such  as  are  hard  to  approach  even  in  Germany.  These  men 
111,  perhaps,  return  to  teaching  chemistry  in  the  hign  schools. 
Senator  Keed.  You  undoubtedly  told  us  what  I  want  to  know 
jfore  I  came  in,  and  while  I  do  not  want  to  ^o  into  the  matter  at 
ttgth,  I  wish  to  ask  you  this  question:  Can  tms  American  industry 
er  be  built  to  a  point  where  it  will  not  need  protection  ? 
Mr.  Cooke.  Absolutely,  in  our  judgment. 

Senator  Reed.  What  has  to  happen  in  order  to  get  it  to  that  point  ? 
Mr.  Cooke.  I  can  say  that  it  will  reach  a  point  where  it  will  not 
^  protection — ^high  protection — ^within  a  reasonable  time.  Of 
nirse.  we  shall  always  need  protection,  some  protection.  I  think 
e  could  soon  expect  to  get  to  that  day — and  I  mow  the  Bayer  Co. 
ikes  this  view — ^when  tney  can  be  producing  these  things  reason- 
)Iy  which  they  are  producing  now  at  a  much  higher  cost.  They  are 
roducing  now  at  four  or  five  times  the  cost  of  the  same  drugs  in 
ermany,  but  the  price  is  constantly  falling.  As  the  processes  are 
ttproved  and  as  their  yield  increases,  they  feel  that  in  the  course  of 
^0  or  three  years  they  will  be  in  a  fair  position  to  go  ahead  and  com- 
?te  with  their  adversaries,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  have  ordi- 
^HT'  common  protection. 

Senator  Reed.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  '*  ordinary,  common 
ff>teotion?'*  Do  you  mean  something  that  wt>uld  represent  the 
tfference  in  wages  ? 

Mr.  CooKE.  Tne  difiFerepce  in  wages  and  the  difference  in  all  the 
J^ments  that  go  into  the  American  product  compared  with  the 
Junese  o>r  Japanese  product  or  any  other  product  where  there  is  less 
"ftn  a  fair  cost.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  principles  of  tariff  pro- 
^tion  because  I  know  very  little  about  that  subject. 
Senator  Reed.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  you  mean  by  ordinary, 
onunon  protection.     Now,  there  is  a  protection  that  some  people 
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advocate  which  they  say  represents  the  diflFerence  in  wage  c«r5W 
Do  you  think  that  tnis  industry  will  ever  be  able  to  get  away  fr  i 
the  difference  in  wage  cost  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  We  doubt  if  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  do  that.  .Vs  i 
illustration,  we  hire  an  American  college  boy  at  a  price  which  fi 
exceeds  that  which  the  German  manufacturer  pays  to  the  bov  ^b< 
he  hires.  They  really  hire  on  a  peonage  basis.  They  realfv  m^i 
their  boys  pay  for  using  their  plants.  In  the  Monsanto  Ctemi-i 
Works  at  St.  Louis  college  boys  come  in  and  are  paid  at  the  rat** 
$2,000  or  $3,000  a  year  to  start  with,  and  while  they  are  learni! 
they  spoU  a  ffreat  deal  of  valuable  material.  After  he  has  spt^ii' 
material  and  nas  just  begun  to  learn  the  business,  he  wants  $4,(Kki' 
$5,000,  and  he  gets  it  because  he  is  entitled  to  it.  On  the  other  h&n; 
the  boy  in  Germany  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,500  per  ye&r  ■ 
the  old  basis.  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  mean  now  consider;: 
the  depreciation  in  marks.  You  can  compute  the  difference  as  v*- 
as  I  can  on  the  marks. 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  details  nor  do  I  v^ 
to  prolong  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  just  tried  to  explain  the  difference. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  have  many  of  these  high-priced  men  h 
gaged  in  this  work  ? 

Sir.  Cooke.  The  percentage  of  high-cost  labor,  if  you  call  pnv*M 
men  high-priced  laborers,  is  much  higher  than  in  other  facton' 
These  men  are  trained  chemists.  The  percentage  of  high-class  n.' 
to  common  labor  is  much  higher  than  it  is  in  most  other  indu^tHf* 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  of  these  high-class  men  are  you  es 
ploying  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  The  Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  when  they  ^es 
running  alon^  with  2,000  men,  were  employing,  say,  two  or  thr 
himdred  of  these  chemical  men. 

Senator  Reed.  The  rest  of  them  were  hired  at  a  common-U** 
wage? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  would  not  say  that  they  were.  There  were  am 
them  engineers,  pipe  fitters,  and  so  on,  besides  the  common  !&*'■ 
The  chemical  plant  has  in  it  all  of  the  high-class  labor  that  any  o::^ 
plant  has  ^us  conmion  labor. 

Senator  Keed.  When  you  speak  of  labor  costs,  do  you  include 
that  the  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  The  Monsanto  organization's  salaries  are  very  I'>^ 
They  are  very  low,  naturally,  because  they  meant  to  put  the  mcai 
back  into  the  plant. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  speaking  about  the  business,  Mr.  Cooke,  ti 
whole,  not  as  a  part  of  it  now,  and  trying  to  arrive  at  the  auestioc 
whether  we  can  ever  establish  this  industry  in*  the  Unitea  State? : 
that  it  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  or  whetner  it  has  got  to  be  uk( 
care  of  always  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  If  Monsanto  thought  it  would  have  to  live  alws; 
under  forced  draft,  they  would  liquidate  now.  We  believe  they  ci 
compete  with  Germany  with  no  higher  rate  of  protection  thaa,  ^ 
you  will  find  in  the  average  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Reed.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  or  something  like  that  I 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  will  not  name  a  figure,  because  that  would  not  J 
us  any  place  on  Monsanto's  position.     The  position  of  the  genilecy 
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represent  is  that  in  due  course  the  chemical  industiy  of  the  United 
ates  can  live  right  alon^  with  the  woolen  industry,  it  can  live  right 
ong  with  the  cotton  industry  or  anv  other  industry  that  has  pro- 
ction  and  at  no  higher  rate;  and  while  we  might  justify  higher  rates, 
can  say  of  the  chemical  industry  that  they  believe  they  can  live 
timatelv  under  the  ordinary,  common  American  protection  which 
ems  toiiave  been  the  pretty  general  poUcy  f or  tne  past  60  years. 
Senator  Reed.  Are  they  going  to  be  able  to  ship  abroad  at  all  ? 
Mr.  Cooke.  Not  under  the  present  state  of  embargoes  over  there. 
\xn  shipped  some  of  their  product  during  the  war.  Monsanto 
iomical  Works  was  given  a  citation  of  honor  by  the  War  Depart- 
ent  for  making  drugs  without  which  the  Allies  would  have  oeen 
isupplied.  Thev  can  not  ship  to  England  to-day  the  same  things, 
Hhuse  England  has  an  embargo  on  America  as  well  as  on  Germany, 
u\  France  has  an  embargo;  and  if  we  do  not  get  an  embargo  or  such 
•otPTtion  as  will  save  us— — 

Senator  Reed  (interposing).  If  there  was  not  an  embargo,  could 
i^y  ahip  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Not  to  England,  because  England  is  loaded  up  with 
»*mian  chemicals  for  three  years  to  come. 

vnator  Reed.  Mr.  Cooke,  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  point.  Let  me 
ate  it  so  you  can  drive  to  that  point;  l  want  to  know  whether  this 
ii]u.>try  isevcr  going  to  be  in  shape  so  that  it  can  ship  abroad — I  am 
'» -peaking  about  legal  embargoes,  nor  about  some  special  condition 
»»i  may  have  been  created  at  a  special.time.  I  am  talking  about 
•  k'^^neral  trade  of  the  world.  Are  they  going  to  be  able  to  do  that  ? 
Mr.  Cooke.  We  had  hoped  to  do  so  some  day.  We  had  hoped  to 
itinc  h  the  fight  in  competition  with  Germany. 
"^nator  Reed.  Let  me  get  through  with  this,  if  you  please.  If  you 
If!  -^hip  abroad  and  sell  abroad  in  competition  witn  Germany  and  the 
'i.'  r  countries  abroad,  do  you  gentlemen  think  that  at  that  time 
r«tl  under  those  circumstances  you  will  need  a  tariff  to  protect  you 
^'♦^  at  home  1 

Mr.  Cooke.  Personally,  I  would  not,  if  you  want  my  honest  views. 
4m  not  in  favor  of  terrific  tariffs. 

"^t  natpr  Simmons.  It  has  been  said,  during  the  war,  after  we  had  an 
^**^r^o,  that  probably  the  thing  that  advanced  the  high  level  of 
-'♦*>  in  this  country  on  all  drugs  that  have  elements  that  are  pro- 

i  *^1  either  directly  or  indirectlv  in  the  dye  industry 

Mr.  Cooke  (interposing).  Will  you  not  sav  the  chemical  industry, 
•*  Ause  I  do  not  represent  the  dye  industry  f 
"^'Dator  Simmons.  That  was  wnen  we  had  the  embargo  ? 
Mr.  Cooke.  That  was  the  British  blockade  of  Germany. 
N-nator  Simmons.  The  prices  went  up  to  the  highest  level  of  any 
Mucts  in  this  country.    That,  I  think,  is  a  fact  ? 
Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  sir. 

J^nator  Simmons.  Now,  if  the  committee  and  Congress  should  de- 
^**  to  resort  to  this  emoargo,  I  assume  that  it  would  not  extend 
^vfarthCT  than  the  present  embargo;  that  is  to  say,  they  would 
^'mh\j  invest  the  Tariff  Commission  with  the  power  to  grant 
'  '^^  to  import  under  such  cases.  Do  you  not  think  if  the  com- 
w*«^  should  resort  to  this  embargo  principle  as  a  permanent  policy 
iving  practically  the  industry  in  this  country  a  monopoly  of  our 
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markets,  with  the  experience  that  we  had  during  the  war,  when  w( 
had  a  monopoly,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  wise 

Mr.  Cooke  (interposing) .  Senator  Simmons 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  finish  my  question.  Do  you  not  thin] 
it  would  be  wise  if  we  should  do  that,  at  the  same  time  that  we  inv« 
this  power  in  the  Tariff  Commission,  to  grant  these  licenses  unde 
cert  am  conditions,  which  would  have  to  do  with  prices  charged  i: 
this  country  as  well  as  production  in  adequate  quantities — to  \\b. 
wise  give  tne  commission  the  power  to  requure  this  industry,  or  tL(>5 
engaged  in  this  industry,  to  file  with  it  regular  statements  as  to  thi'j 
cost  of  production  in  tnis  country;  and  having  ascertained  the  c<'^ 
of  production,  give  them  some  power  to  prevent  the  imposition 
the  extortionate  prices  beyond  certain  amounts  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  will  answer  that  in  just  two  minutes.  The  his 
cost 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  Because  the  people  certain! 
needed  some  protection  during  the  war  when  the  embargo  w^ 
enforced. 

Mr.  Cooke.  The  great  rise  in  chemicals,  including  dyes  and  drus 
immediately  after  the  British  blockade — it  was  not  an  embargo 
was  due  to  this :  We  then,  for  the  first  time,  realized  what  Gcrmir 
had  done.  They  owned  all  production;  we  were  depending  abs 
lutely  on  them;  and  of  course  you  were  dealing  then  with  the  dlsH 
pearmg  spot  supply  of  chemicals  and  drugs,  and  the  prices  soan 
What  did  Monsanto  do  ?  Wjth  respect  to  saccharine,  a  very  importa^ 
agent  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  and  also  the  sweetening  eleme 
in  articles  like  tooth  paste,  Monsanto  had  a  process  in  their  phi 
by  which  they  could  get  around  the  use  of  a  certain  ingredient  th 
was  obtainable  exclusively  in  Germany.  They  put  that  procesis 
operation  with  the  result  that  saccharme  was  sold  by  Monsant<i 
$5.50  a  pound  to  domestic  buyers  and  the  demand  was  met.  M< 
santo's  price  was  $5.50  per  pound,  yet  spot  saccharine  was  sold 
New  York  at  $45  to  $50.  Speculators  and  profiteers  paid  and  to 
very  large  prices  for  what  supplies  of  drugs  were  loose  m  the  mark 
Such  speculation  caused  the  prices  to  soar. 

You  will  never  repeat  the  experience  had  during  the  war  in  mouJ 
ing  prices  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  because  if  you  will  keep  this  ind 
try  nere  you  will  find  Germany  will  not  be  the  only  producer, 
that  our  American  producers  will  give  you  these  thmgs  at  a 
price.  The  thing  we  were  bemoaning  in  the  past  in  the  way  of  ol 
rageous  prices  is  the  very  thing  we  are  trying  to  prevent  now  ii 
in  the  future — dependence  on  Germany  with  tribute  paid  to  Germ?! 
in  the  way  of  higii  prices  on  drugs  ana  chemicals. 

Senator  Simmons.  Leave  out  the  price.  Suppose  we  establish 
by  law  what  would  be  practically  an  American  monopoly,  protecj 
absolutely  from  any  foreign  competition,  absolutely  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  That  is  a  monopoly  to  the  American  producers  A 
class.  J 

Senator  Simmons.  If  we  by  law  estabUshed  a  monopoly  it  'woxilq 
just  as  well  by  law  to  regulate  i^t  so  as  to  permit  somebody  in  j 
country  to  determine  prices  when  they  were  supplying  the  pe<l 
in  the  process  of  developing  this  industry  under  a  monopoly  pj 
ciple  ? 
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Mr.  GooKE.  That  is  the  second  part  of  jo\xr  question,  which  I  was 
roceeding  to  answer,  and  the  answer  is  this:  The  embargo  provision 
bat  was  in  the  House  bill  and  knocked  out  in  the  House  on  final  vote 
rovides  for  the  embargo  only  on  those  products  that  are  produced 
1  the  United  States  at  reasonable  price  and  in  quantity  and  grade. 
«ow,  whatever  administrative  power  would  administer  those  three 
ests  certainly  would  ascertain  the  reasonable  price  and  ascertain 
whether  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  was  doing  what  it  has  never  done 
1 20  years,  and  that  is  to  profiteer  on  its  products. 

Senator  Resd.  That  is  an  indirect  answer.  Does  this  concern 
bject  to  opening  up  its  books  to  a  Government  a^ent  and  showing 
f>me  Government  authority  just  what  it  is  doing,  now  much  money 
i  is  making,  and  what  it  is  doing  with  the  money  it  is  making  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Senator  Reed 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing) .  And  how  much  it  costs  to  make  the 
nroduct  and  how  much  it  is  selung  it  for  t 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  thought  I  made  a  direct  answer,  but  it  may  not  be. 
Reasonable  price ^'  means  ascertainment  of  what  reasonable  price  is. 
i  a  properly  accredited  man  were  to  go  out  to  Monsanto  and  say: 
'What  aoes  it  cost  you  to  make  a  pound  of  saccharine?"  Mr.  John 
?.  Queeny,  chairman  of  the  boara  of  Monsanto,  would  personally 
!«cort  him  and  show  every  item  of  information. 

Senator  Reed.  In  other  words,  they  would  have  no  objection  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  My  clients  would  have  no  objection 

Senator  Reed  (continuing) .  To  having  their  business  at  any  time 
ntpstigated  by  the  Government  and  making  any  reports  the  Govem- 
nent  calls  for  and  furnish  all  the  information  trie  Government's 
i?»*nt  needs  in  order  to  ascertain  that  they  are  conducting  their 
/Winess  in  an  efficient  way  and  that  their  profits  are  reasonable  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Absolutely.  We  will  show  you  every  book  we  have  in 
ik<*  place. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Reed,  do  you  want  them  subpoenaed 
in'fore  the  committee  ? 

vnator  Reed.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  they  are  willing,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

8TATEXSNT  OF  WABD  THORON,  TBEASTJBEB  OF  MEBBIMACK 
MAKUFACTTTBINa  CO.,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  speak  at  any  length  ? 

Mr.TnoRON.  I  thinK  I  can  develop  my  argument  in  about  three 
Bunutes. 

The  Chairman.  Make  it  as  brief  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Thoron.  I  do  not  know  what  questions  the  committee  may 
twit  to  ask  me.  I  am  the  treasiu*er  of  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing 
^*'..  which  operates  textile  mills  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  at  Huntsville, 
All. 

,  At  Lowell  we  spin,  we  weave,  and  we  dye  the  cloths  and  finish 
^^  there.  Our  chief  products  are  velveteens,  corduroys,  fustians, 
Will  khaki. 
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In  the  course  of  manufacturing  we  used  in  the  last  seven  year^  i 
average  of  about  $420,000  a  year  worth  of  dyes,  and  dyes  repre^r: 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  converting — that  is,  of  finishing  t- 
cloth  after  it  comes  out  of  the  looms — so  it  is  rather  an  import: 
factor.     Our  products  are  sold  in  this  country  in  competition  w/ 
English  products,  particularly  our  velveteens  in  competition  v.; 
English  velveteens,  with  German  velveteens,  and  with  Italian  »•, 
veteens.     I  do  not  think  French  velveteens  have  come  over  hen 
any  quantity.     Then*  silk  velvets  come  by  preference.     During  i 
war  we  developed  an  export  trade  with  South  America,  which  L- 
year  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000.     Our  total  business  last  year  * 
about  $15,000,000,  which  is  about  thi*ee  times  in  value  what  it  w*  - 
be  in  normal  years;  that  is,  owing  to  the  higher  prices  at  wL. 
everything  was  selling  as  compared  with  prewar  prices.     I  think 
normal  prewar  prices  the  volume  of  our  business  is  about  $5,0(M».»" 
a  year. 

Senator  Calder.  So  the  volume  of  your  business  last  year  wa^ ' 
greater  than  prewar  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  The  volume  was  no  greater;  the  values  were  v^r 
much  larger. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  it  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  About  $15,000,000  was  the  total  amount. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is,  the  total  amount  that  you  manufi 
tured  for  export  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  The  total  amount  we  sold  altogether,  of  which  abo? 
$1,000,000  was  for  export  in  South  America. 

The  competition  is  not  only  one  of  price  but  one  of  quality.  I 
certain  low  grades  the  price  will  gain  the  day;  in  the  better  gnii 
price  is  not  looked  at  so  much  as  the  quality*  and  what  I  hare  ** 
say  on  the  dye  schedule  refers  chiefly  to  the  better  grades  that  v 
make  and  are  trying  to  make  in  competition  with  the  better  grades  tli 
come  over  from  Eiu'ope.  The  people  who  buy  our  velveteens — wv. 
it  is  what  you  might  caU  a  poor  man's  luxury — ^buy  a  cheap  >-: 
stitute  for  silk  velvets,  and  it  is  a  very  pretty  cloth.  But  it  is  a  uuu' 
just  the  same.  I  thmk  the  experience  in  the  past  has  been  tlu: 
certain  amount  is  imported  whether  the  tarm  has  been  high 
whether  the  tariff  has  been  low.  Fashion  to  a  certain  extent  contr  J 
it.  The  people  who  want  English  velveteens  will  buy  them  bec»'. 
they  are  EngUsh,  no  matter  whether  the  American  velveteens  art  . 
good  or  not.  But  no  tariff  has  ever  been  framed  which  had  the  elf r 
of  checking  the  importations. 

Senator  Reed.  On  anything? 

Mr.  Thoron.  On  velveteens,  as  far  as  we  know. 

I  want  to  explain  to  the  committee  that  I  understand  the  diffico!; 
of  the  problems  with  which  it  is  confronted,  and  my  desire  is  to  ' 
helpful  and  to  explain  just  the  way  the  thing  strikes  us  and  Xo  : 
perfectly  fair  about  it. 

Before  the  war  we  got  our  dyes  almost  entirely  from  Europe,  and 
imagine  they  chiefly  came  from  Germany.  They  were  inexpens:^ 
and  they  were  of  good  quaUty  and  easily  procuraDle. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  buy  the  browns,  blacks,  and  blc^ 
principally  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  On  matters  technical  I  am  afraid  you  better  r.^ 
press  me  too  closely.    I  look  at  results  more  than  at  the  det^ 
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t  I  have  a  general  idea  of  my  business,  because  I  am  responsible 
'  it;  I  am  me  executive  officer.    The  mere  details  of  names  of 
iors  and  the  quantities  of  each  I  can  not  tell. 
Senator  Smoot.  With  your  business,  like  every  other,  of  course, 
ese  dyes  are  the  main  ones  ? 

Mr.  'Thoeon.  I  imagine  black  is  very  largely  used  in  velveteens,  and 
lo  blues  and  browns.  Of  course,  we  do  not  use  the  dyes  as  we  buy 
em;  we  use  them  in  combination,  and  our  particular  combination' 
our  trade  secret.  We  get  a  certain  color  out  of  combining  these 
lich  we  think  is  prettier  than  any  other  color  of  the  same  kind, 
d  we  sell  our  goods,  and  we  do  not  tell  people  exactly  how  we 
ike  the  combination. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  of  course,  the  supply  of  European  dyes 
is  pretty  quickly  exhausted.  In  the  colors  which  we  did  not  have 
iry  frequent  use  for,  we  had  a  supply  to  last  us  for  some  time.  But 
p  the  main  colors  we  gradually  had  to  come  over  and  use  the 
merican  dyes.  We  had  great  trouble  with  them.  The  American 
anufacturers  of  dyes  succeeded  extremely  well  with  some,  and 
«tty  well  with  others;  others  they  did  not  succeed  at  all  with,  or 
d  not  try  to  make. 

Our  experience  probably  is  not  as  varied  as  the  experience  of  the 
int-clotn  manufacturers,  because  we  dye  in  plain  colors,  and  we 
)  not  use  as  great  a  number  of  dyes.  Our  experience  with  the 
merican  dyes  was  briefly  this:  It  was  satisfactory  with  those  that 
ley  made  perfectly  well;  with  those  that  they  did  not  make  so  well, 
le  trouble  was  twofold;  largely  in  our  case  it  was  due  to  the  fact 
lat  one  never  received  on  two  purchases  the  same  thing,  thougih  it 
as  nominally  the  same  thing,  and  in  endeavoring  to  work  it  into 
IT  combination  and  get  our  standard  results  there  was  an  enormous 
nount  of  experimenting  which  had  to  be  gone  through  with,  some- 
mes  without  succeeding,  but  always  makmg  a  great  many  failures 
id  increasing  the  loss  occasioned  by  making  irregulars. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  spoke  of  that  as  a  past  proposition.  Does 
lat  still  obtain  ? 

Mr.  Thobon.  It  obtains  very  much  less  now.  We  are  troubled 
erv  much  less  with  the  lack  of  standardization.  Then,  the  second 
ifiiculty  which  we  had  in  regard  to  dyes  which  they  made  was  the 
tck  of  variety  of  shades.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  be  able  in 
rowns,  or  in  sny  color,  to  have  three  or  lour  almost  identical  shades 
)  choose  from  m  order  to  work  up  our  combinations,  and  this  was 
hat  the  foreign  manufacturers  were  very  skillful  in  providing  us 
ith. 

The  American  manufacturers  have  given  us  a  very  good  brown  which 
e  have  learned  how  to  use,  but  we  have  not  got  any  variety  to  choose 
*f>m,  and  if  we  applied  for  permission  to  import  a  variety  there  is 

good  deid  of  machinery  to  go  through  with,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
f  ten,  I  should  imagine,  it  womd  be  very  hard  to  persuade  the  licensing 
uthorities  that  there  was  any  diflference  between  the  two  things 
•hich  justified  our  asking  for  the  permission. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  said  you  *  ^imagine."    Have  you  tried  it? 

Mr.  Thobon.  I  can  not  say  that  we  have  tried  it,  because  in  the 
ne  case  we  did   try  it  we  got  a  little  discouraged,  and  on  this  I 

Eeak  more  of  the  experience  of  other  dye-using  manufacturers,  of 
eir  difficulties  in  getting  it.    Anyhow,  it  has  not  been  a  very  prac- 
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tical  questioix  with  us  these  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sitm^ic 
created  by  the  war  resulted  in  a  practical  embargo  on  Europrd 
exports  to  us  of  that  class  of  competitive  ^ods;  and  the  Ainena 
puolic  were  bound  to  buy  what  we  nad  to  oner;  there  was  no  choK 
there  was  nothing  else  that  came  in  competition.  Of  cou> 
all  the  German  product  was  eliminated  by  tne  war.  The  Frciy 
textile  mills  were  largely  in  the  northeastern  section  of  France  ^ 
were  destroyed  by  the  Germans,  and  the  English  mills  which  wm 
that  class  of  cloth  found  they  were  obliged  to  supply  the  w^ 
demand  of  Europe,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  these  other  t 
sources,  and  they  were  so  busy  they  could  not  send  anything  f^^i 
here  to  speak  of;  and  it  was  not  really  a  very  important  question 

It  made  a  good  brown,  and  there  was  not  the  foreign  competit 
against  it  to  work  against,  and  we  could  get  along.  But  that  situai 
is  not  going  to  last  at  all. 

There  were  a  certain  niunber  of  dyes  which  were  not  made  h 
We  do  not  use  a  great  many  of  them.     We  use  about  a  dozen, 
we  do  not  use  them  just  at  present  in  enormous  quantities.    1 
pose  our  total  annual  consumption  would  be  about  20,000  pouLC 

Senator  Watson.  Do  yo\i  have  reference  to  anthracene  colors ' 

Mr.  Thoron.  They  are  what  they  call,  as  I  understand  it,  dut 
colors,  and  we  do  not  use  any  vat  dyes  at  all,  and  I  should  hat«  ] 
commit  myself  on  the  techmcal  names.  I  once  tried  to  read  u 
list  in  the  tariff  bill  to  our  chemist,  and  I  had  to  give  it  up. 

But  the  main  facts,  I  think,  are  covered. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  talking  for  a  tariff  on  dyes  or  a  tarif 
your  product  ? 

Mr.  Thobon.  No;  I  am  now  talking  for  a  tariff  on  dyes,  «•: 
character  which  will  permit  us  to  get  our  supplies,  if  we  are  willJ 
to  pay  the  price,  anywhere  where  these  supplies  are  to  be  had.  &z 
I  want  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  two  phases  of  our  proHr* 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  entirely  abandoned  the  theme  you  y" 
talking  on.     You  were  telling  us  your  experience  about  these  *i^ 
and  I  think  you  were  going  to  bring  it  down  to  date? 

Mr.  Thoron.  I  practically  had  done  so. 

Senator  Reed,   i  ou  had  concluded  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  I  had  concluded  that.     I  now  want  to  rive  the « •  a 
mittee  a  picture  of  how  it  affects  us.     The  important  Uiing  to 
that  we  are  in  competition  in  this  country  with  European  Xey 
that  are  dyed  with  European  dyes,  and  we  are  in  competiii«»r 
foreign  markets  with  the  same.     Now,  unless  we  can  produce  qui- 
the  varieties  of  colors  which  may  become  fashionable  in  Pan.* 
London,  because  there  is  where  the  fashions  are  dictated,  and  t**^  ^ 
them  in  as  durable  colors  with  as  good  finish  as  our  European  r* 
petitors  do,  their  goods  are  going  to  take  possession  of  this  marx 
and  drive  us  out,  and  we  can  not  compete  in  any  export  nuirket :  a 
that  is  a  serious  situation.    It  is  more  important  to  ua  to  be  able 
have  the  choice  and  to  get  the  colors  quickly,  I  think,  than  u 
question  of  price  that  we  pay.     The  price  that  we  pay  may  or  nu 
not  become  very  important. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  needed  any  colors  that  you  can  r- 
get  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  Yes. 
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Senator  Watson.  You  have  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  Yes.  We  had  one  case  of  discussion.  Our  first 
effort  was  through  the  War  Board.  We  put  in  an  application  for 
r*»rtain  colors.  We  were  called  upon — I  tnink  they  took  about  30 
lays  to  give  us  the  necessary  instructions  as  to  what  we  should  do^ 
K-Hich  included  giving  a  letter  of  credit,  which  we  promptly  did,  good 
for  six  months.  At  the  end  of  six  months  they  asked  us  to  have  the 
letter  of  credit  extended,  because  they  had  not  succeeded  in  getting 
[te  anything  yet. 

Senator  Watson.  They  had  not  decided  the  question  in  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Thokon.  Thev  had  not  gotten  it  yet.  In  nine  months  we 
received  a  portion  oi  it,  but  by  mat  time  the  whole  character  of  the 
tiusiness  had  changed.  We  had  no  particular  use  for  the  balance, 
ind  we  asked  them  to  cancel  the  balance  of  the  order,  and  we  had 
that  dye  on  hand. 

The  other  case  we  had  was  a  case  of  some  particular  dve;  I  do  not 
know  that  the  name  of  it  makes  much  difference.  We  asked  them  for 
i  license,  and  the  board  wrote  back  "So-and-so  makes  that."  We 
ihen  wrote  to  them 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  was  an  effort  to  throw  business 
to  thatparticular  concern,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Ihoron.  Oh,  I  believe  everybody  is  working  in  earnest  and 
trying  to  do  the  square  thing.  But  there  are  limitations  on  the  intel- 
li^nce  of  everybody,  which  is  sometimes  very  trying  to  a  person 
wTio  is  trving  to  do  business.  They  referred  us  to  somebody  who 
ii>ade  it  here.  We  wrote  to  those  people,  and  those  people  said^ 
"We  are  only  experimenting  with  that.  We  have  not  succeeded  in 
making  it  commercially."  It  was  not  brought  to  my  a^ttention. 
^hir  purchasing  agent  decided  he  had  enough  to  get  along  a  little 
«hile  longer,  and  ne  did  not  attempt  to  get  it  agam  for  six  months, 
by  which  time  the  board  had  discovered  tne  thing  was  not  to  be  pur- 
cfia?ed  in  this  coimtry. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  dyes  you 
tti^  are  produced  in  the  United  States  of  such  a  character  as  enables 
T^n  to  dye  vour  goods  with  those  dyes  and  compete  in  the  foreign 
mairkets  with  the  foreign  competitors  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  Offhand  I  phould  say  the  larger  proportion  was  made 
^  ihe  United  States  now,  and,  as  far  as  the  result  is  concerned,  the 
r»'>ult  is  good.  I  assume  they  will  be  able  to  keep  up  the  standardi- 
r«tion  which  they  seem  to  be  working  toward.  But  there  are  a  cer- 
tain number  that  we  have  to  import.  We  have  to  keep  a  whole 
<'ale  of  colors-  When  we  sell  oiu*  cloth  to  a  jobber,  he  buys  so  many 
thousand  pieces  a  season,  and  then  tells  us  later  how  he  wants  them 
dred,  and  we  have  a  color  chart.  We  then  dye  them  as  he  wants 
t£em  in  the  colors  which  he  indii^ates.  We  can  not  tell  beforehand 
wliAt  he  may  ask  for.  But  we  have  to  carry  a  supply  and  be  prepared 
(<*>  dye  any  of  the  shades. 

Tne  first  difficulty,  then,  with  us  is  that  we  foresee  the  present 
operation  of  the  law  under  which  we  are  working  is  going  to  make  it 
extremely  ilifficult  for  us  to  have  easily  at  hand  what  we  need — ^get 
it  qmckly  in  order  to  respond  to  the  necessities  of  competition  or 
^iiUkges  of  fashion  and  taste,  etc. 

So  much  for  the  aoestion  of  quality.  I  think  others  are  very 
nmch  more  affected  tnan  we  are. 
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Senator  Watson.  You  can  not  tell  us  on  the  technical  point ! 

Mr.  Thoron.  I  am  not  a  technical  dye  man.     I  understand  Wi»>. 
people  have  very  much  more  trouble  than  the  cotton  people. 
xmoerstand  the  people  who  make  print  cloths  and  have  need  of  i 
great  variety  of  colors  have  very  much  more  trouble  than  we  hAT,, 
who  run  in  comparatively  few  colors — ^perfectly  simple. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  of  your  dyes  are  piece  dyes  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  Piece  dyes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  the  wool  manufacturer  has  to  dye  t:- 
wool  and  put  into  the  yarn  and  then  blend  those  colors,  and  t .  ^ 
difficulty  of  color  would  be  multiplied  many,  many  times  over  i 

Mr.  Thoron.  Yes.  If  the  committee  will  allow  me  to  pass  to  m- 
second  point.  Of  course,  dyes  are  raw  material  to  us,  in  so  mucli  ^.^ 
we  are  finishers  of  cloth,  and,  as  I  stated  before,  they  represent  :• 
seven  years  about  30  per  cent  of  the  finishing  cost.  It  has  run  t.- 
high  as  41  per  cent  on  an  average  for  a  year  and  as  low  as  18  per  ce: 

Senator  McLean.  Percentage  of  the  total  cost  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  It  varies  very  much,  and  any  percentage  I  mis- 
give you  might  be  misleading,  because,  for  example,  cotton  is  ont*  •  ! 
the  chief  raw  materials  in  our  product.     If  we  are  using  IS-ctr.' 
cotton  and  afterwards  we  are  obliged  to  use  $1.25  cotton,  the  val  .- 
of  cotton  makes  a  serious  inroad  into  any  proportions  which  y-*- 
would  get  between  the  elements  of  cost.     But  I  snould  say,  generail* 
that  the  finishing  costs,  though  they  vary — in  velveteens  they  are  v»  r 
much  higher  than  in  corduroys,  and  in  corduroys  they  are  higher  tiiii" 
in  khaki — I  should  say,  as  an  average  for  all  our  business,  the  finifdu:  ^* 
costs  are  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  factory  cost,  and  that  the  d\«- 
represent  30  per  cent  of  the  finished  cost. 

Senator  Reed.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  25 1 

Mr.  Thoron.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  25.  Of  course,  these  dy* 
manufacturers  have  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  have  dor^i 
good  work,  and  we  feel  they  ought  to  be  protected.  Our  quarrel  .? 
not  over  the  question  of  protecting  them,  though  it  may  open.** 
some  hardship  on  us  in  competition  with  foreign-cfyed  textiles,  whf« 
the  dyers  get  their  dyes  more  cheaplv  than  we  can. 

Our  objection  has  not  been  so  much  to  the  fact  that  they  ought  ;• 
be  protected,  but  to  the  way  in  which  they  wanted  to  be  protectee 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  against  the  embargo  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  We  are  against  the  embai^^o.  The  committee  La.- 
heard  a  great  deal  about  embargoes,  and  I  am  not  going  to  wa^^ 
its  time  by  discussing  that  particular  feature  any  more.  We  are  ja*** 
ajgainst  it.  We  are  against  it  largely  because  it  produces  an  economi' 
situation  which  we  think  is  unsound. 

The  ultimate  cost  of  any  article  is  a  question  of  demand  bsh* 
supply;  you  can  not  get  away  from  it.     Dyes  to-day  are  sellir.^ 
cheaper  than  they  were  last  year.     I  do  not  believe  that  the  dv- 
manufacturer  is  a  philanthropist.     I  am  not  a  philanthropist  mvstl: 
I  believe  the  dye  manufacturer  is  charging  all  that  he  dares  to  cliar^f' 
and  that  the  reason  the  prices  have  dropped  is  because  the  dye- 
consiuning  industry  is  deaa,  or  has  had  a  slump,  and  there  is  so  lit  t^ 
demand  for  his  dves  that  in  order  to  move  his  stock  he  has  reducv*^ 
his  prices  to  see  wnether  he  can  find  a  point  to  which  he  can  more  ix 
It  is  not  a  question  of  philanthrophy,  nor  do  I  beUeve  he  is  doir^ 
it  with  the  idea  of  making  a  political  play,  by  saying,  ''Look  hi*v 
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ice  we  are."    I  think  it  is^  simply  the  natural  operation  of  the  law 
f  demand  and  supply.. 

I  think  we  want  to  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  operations  of  that 
iw,  too,  in  the  question  of  price.  We  are  ready  to  have  the  dye 
aanufacturers  protected,  but  any  scheme  which  has  been  so  far 
levised  and  brought  forward  seems  to  me  very  bad,  owing  to  the 
mpossibility  of  the  dye  user  being  able  to  compute  quickly  what  the 
Jtemative  m  cost  is  between  using  the  Ajnerican  dye  or  the  foreien 
Ive.  No  scheme  has  as  yet  been  suggested  which  makes  it  possible 
or  the  manufacturer  to  make  that  computation  quickly,  and  yet 
le  must  make  those  computations  quickly  in  order  to  answer  aues- 
ions  and  get  business.  There  are  certain  people  who  dye  in  nothing 
mt  blue.  That  is  one  thmg.  They  can  buy  a  year's  supply.  But 
or  people  like  ourselves,  who  dye  in  a  variety  of  colors,  and  are 
isked  to  make  frequent  changes,  to  have  to  go  through  such  diffi- 
:nlties  and  be  halted  by  doubtful  cases  of  whether  or  no  proper 
iomestic  dyes  really  exist,  it  makes  business  absolutely  impossible. 

Taking  the  bUl  as  it  has  come  from  the  House,  I  do  not  pretend 
,0  know  anything  about  whether  the  rates  there  proposed  would  be 
sufficient.  But  I  do  think  that  the  method  of  applying  those  rates 
rould  be  very  difficult.  It  may  be  possible  to  dfiscover  quickly 
rhat  the  value  of  a  competitive  American  dye  is,  but  when  you  come 
■X)  dves  that  are  not  manufactured  in  America,  I  have  not  yet  been 
ible'to  work  out  in  my  own  mind  how  anybody  was  ever  gomg  to 
find  out  what  the  American  value  was  in  order  to  guess  wiat  the 
'iUty  would  be  when  you  come  to  importing  the  foreign  thing. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  provided  for. 

.Mr.  Thoron.  I  have  not  discovered  it  is  provided  for  in  a  way  which 
••*n  be  practically  worked  out  as  a  matter  of  practice. 

Vnator  Smoot.  Then,  if  you  wanted  to  work  it  out  this  way,  you 
m^{  compel  the  importer  to  make  affidavit  as  to  the  American 
valuation,  what  he  sells  it  for,  just  the  same  as  he  is  compelled  now  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  Suppose  I  am  the  importer.  How  can  I  get  that 
'*Ata  ?  I  am  struggling  now  and  have  been  for  months  to  get  data 
h^  submit  to  the  vV^ays  and  Means  Committee,  and  while  I  have 
wmploj'ed  the  resources  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  of 
''ur  friends  abroad,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  anything  satisfactory, 
Anything  I  would  think  would  be  worth  submitting  to  tne  committee 
'^  fonn  a  basis  for  coining  to  a  conclusion,  and  I  doubt  whether 
ATivhody  can,  because  conditions  are  so  abnormal  abroad. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  committee  in  connection 
^ith  this  dye  schedule,  that  instead  of  working  out  the  protection 
I'i*?  Way  the  bill  now  has  it,  you  give  those  gentlemen  a  good,  large 
^P'vific  protection  on  a  sliding  scale,  because  7  cents  a  pound  does 
liot  mean  anything.  You  may  have  a  50-cents-a-pound  dye  or  you 
o^j  have  a  S5-a-pound  dye,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  variation 
ijifc-rc  to  mean  anything.  I  should  suggest — I  do  not  know  whether 
|j*  figures  mean  anything  or  not,  but  simply  as  illustration  of  the 
id*tt— giving  them  a  good  high  specific  rate  on  a  sliding  scale  plus 
^a  ad  valorem  rate. 

•^nator  Watson.  How  would  you  give  specific  rates  on  all  the 

^Dfjusanda  of  dyes  imported,  the  different  colors,  shades,  hues,  and 

"^'wietyf 
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Mr.  Thokon.  They  are  all  based  on  their  invoice  value. 

Senator  Watson.  Then  just  changing  the  formula  a  very  litti 
making  the  color  very  nearly  like  the  color  you  use. 

Mr.  Thokon.  The  color  does  not  figure  in  it  at  all;  it  is  only  ta 
question  of  the  price  of  the  color.  The  thing  we  are  after  is  to  liiii 
a  tariff  devised  just  so  simple  of  application  that  the  manufacture 
who  wants  to  use  dyes  can  tell  what  his  alternative  is,  either  buvia 
the  American  or  bujring  the  foreign,  either  because  it  is  cheaper,  o 
better,  or  because  it  is  not  made  in  America.  But  under  the  pres^a 
arrangement  no  man  can  tell  the  cost  until  it  has  actuallj^  come  i 
and  gone  through  all  the  processes,  and  by  that  time  it  is  too  Us 
to  figure  costs.  I  am  not  a  chemical  man;  I  have  not  the  slightd 
idea  of  what  would  be  sufficient  protection,  but  1  simply  sugs« 
this,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  that  colors  of  a  value  up  to  50  ifJ 
should  get  20  cents  specific  plus  the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  rj 
European  value.  The  European  value  is  easily  ascertained  un-ij 
the  present  system  of  the  consuls  certifying  to  values  in  Europe.  3 
is  a  perfectly  clean-cut  proposition,  and  anybody  who  is  pariiu:  il 
honest  price  and  putting  it  in  his  invoice  can  tell  exactly  wliai  *: 
things  are  going  to  cost. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  taking  the  value  at  20  cent* . 
Germany,  which  would  be  100  per  cent,  you  would  give  20  cent* 
pound  specific  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  would  be  140  p< 
cent? 

Mr.  Thoron.  In  such  a  case  it  would  work  out  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  he  be  permitted  to  read  his  prognc^ 
without  interruption. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  going  to  find  out  if  I  imderstand  it  as  'j 
understands  it.     I  asked  nim  that  and  I  got  his  answer. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Thoron.  The  next  provision  would  be  from  60  cents  to  ii 
40  cents  plus  40;  from  $1  to  $2,  50  cents  plus  40;  from  $2  to  T 
60  cents  jllus  40;  from  $3  and  above,  70  cents  plus  40  per  cent. 

But  we  would  suggest 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  Have  you  any  idea  how  it  wiu^ 
work  out  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  how  that  would  W'>ri) 

Senator  Simmons.  Just  as  a  basis  for  illustration  ? 

Senator  Reed.  As  an  illustration  of  a  method  rather  than  a  fi^^ 
rule  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  As  an  illustration  of  a  method  which  would  be  simpj 
for  us.  We  would  suggest  that  as  these  rates  are  terrifically  to| 
and  as  the  necessity  of  the  high  protection  decreases  with  time,  ti* 
a  provision  be  made  to  reduce  the  specific  10  cents  each  year  l<  J 
minimum  of  10  cents,  and  come  bacic  to  normal.  In  other  wt»ni^ 
on  the  very  high  expensive  dyes,  which  are  probably  those  that  lh«^ 
have  not  succeeded  in  making  yet,  it  woula  take  six  years  to  get  * 
down  to  a  10-cent  protection. 

Gentlemen,  .you  must  remember  that  manufacturers  are  not  !:•< 
hogs  that  we  are  pictured  to  be.  Up  in  New  Endand  we  hat^  ^ 
very  bad  character,  I  am  afraid,  because  of  people  thinking  we  w^'l 
a  good  deal  of  protection  for  cotton  and  woolen  industries. 

Senator  Rbbd.  Did  you  establish  a  factory  in  Alabama  I 
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Mr.  Thobon.  We  established  a  factory  in  Alabama,  because  we 
^ond  it  impossible  to  make  certain  clotlis  in  our  northern  mill  on  a 
Mnpetitive  basis  with  the  southern  mills.  The  cloths  we  made  in 
ie  bouth,  part  of  them  we  finished  in  the  North.  None  of  them  can 
€  manufacture  in  the  North  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Our  company  is  99  years  old.  We  celebrate  our  hundredth  anni- 
ereary  next  year,  and  in  the  last  20  years  our  unfortunate  common 
U)ckhoIders  have  succeeded  in  getting  an  average  3^  per  cent  on 
beir  investment.  So  we  have  not  made  exorbitant  simis.  We  have 
&d  four  very  good  years,  and  I  do  not  deny  it,  and  we  are  in  very 
ood  shape  now.  We  have  paid  the  Government  very  much  more 
lie  last  two  or  three  years  tnan  our  stockholders  have  received  in 
0  Tears. 

tVhat  I  wanted  to  say  is  this:  I  do  not  believe  any  manufacturer 
tn  tell  absolutely  what  pjrotection  he  really  needs.  The  amoimt  of 
roleotion  which  will  be  satisfactory  perhaps  you  can  theoretically  work 
ut.  various  people  have  undertaken  to  do  it,  yet  in  actual  practice 
t  never  comes  exactly  the  way  the  theory  points,  because  the  law 
i  demand  and  supply  interferes,  and  a  very  abundant  supply  in  a 
European  country  of  the  article  will  make  the  manufacturer  very 
nlling  to  part  with  his  goods  at  a  smaller  price — even  at  no  profit  or 
it  a  small  loss — and  the  mere  difference  in  the  cost  of  wages  or  raw 
naterial  becomes  obliterated  for  the  time  being  under  these  cross 
mrents  which  come  in  and  affect  it.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  cross 
tirrents  we  are  threatened  with  now. 

He  does  not  know  how  much  protection  he  really  needs.  It  is  a 
natter  of  experience.  He  has  tne  feeling  that  from  his  experience 
» is  not  getting  enough  or  that  he  needs  more.  He  does  not  know 
^(>w  much  he  needs,  and  he  sees  how  important  it  is  that  he  gets 
mough,  that  his  industry  should  not  be  destroyed ;  and,  taking  no 
iiAnces,  he  is  apt  to  try  to  err  on  the  safe  side. 

Senator  Watson.  And  always  takes  enough. 

Mr.  Thoron.  And  always  takes  enough.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
^tdly  against  him.  It  is  not  through  his  covetousness;  it  is  through 
&  Ignorance,  and  you  can  not  get  over  that.  You  can  figure  till 
Joomsdav  and  the  theory  will  not  work  out.  I  just  want  to  say 
f^'At  apologetically. 

I  would  suggest  to  these  dye  people  that  it  is  nonsense  to  say  that 
i^y  can  not  exist  except  by  embargo.  They  are  not  worse  threatened 
^th  an  avalanche  of  CJerman  goods  than  we  are  threatened  with  an 
»Tilanche  of  cheap  German  textiles;  and  yet  we  are  prepared  to 
lako  our  medicine,  and  hope  that  after  the  avalanche  is  over  there 
will  bo  enough  of  us  left  to  keep  going  if  we  have  decent  protection. 

f  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  between  1870  and  1883  there  was  a  suffi- 
nmh  high  tariff  to  induce  certain  people  to  indulge  in  certain 
J^incnes  of  the  chemical  industry — the  aniline  branch — ^with  success. 
^•»»7  started  rather  late,  and  they  found  it  profitable  until  1883, 
*-en  the  tariff  was  changed,  and  tnat  seemed  to  have  put  them  out 
*t  ^-usiness.  But  if  in  those  days  with  no  start  at  all  a  proper  tariff 
•'^i  Would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  compete  properly  with  Europe, 
l^«'re  is  no  doubt  to-day,  with  the  experience  which  they  have  and 
^  start  they  have,  that  a  proper  tarin  ought  to  make  it  possible  for 
^♦"m  to  continue. 
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I  suggest  this  sliding  scale,  because  if  it  is  found  that  by  poetpini'j 
the  application  of  the  sUding  scale  it  materially  helps  tlieir  situati* : 
so  far  as  foreign  commerce  is  concerned  it  will  be  a  relatively  t^i- 
matter  to  suspend  the  decrease  for  a  year,  because  this  must*  bo  i* 
experimental  matter.     No  person  can  actually  tell  what  is   gt»i' 
to-day  to  protect  and  what  is  not  going  to  protect-     But  we  wa- 
the  amount  found  in  such  a  simple  way  that  we  can  tell  what  t. 
things  cost. 

I  shall  not  take  any  more  time  of  the  conunittee.  I  have  herv  i 
mere  outline  of  what  I  have  said  in  this  printed  brief  ^  which  I  >-»i 
leave  to  file. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  printed. 

BRIEF   OF  WABD    THOBOH,    TSSASUKEB  MKRB.Tlf ACK  MASrUFACTXTBIVO   CO. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

The  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  *•! 
tilee,  and  uses  dyestuffe  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  its  product  and  making  it  remd  • 
the  domestic  and  foreign  market. 

The  tariff  bill,  H.  R.  7456,  as  originally  reported  to  the  United  States  House  of  K-:< 
resentatives  contained  (in  par.  27)  a  provision  for  the  protection  of  thedyesluff  in  i-  - 
tries,  in  eifect  providing  for  embar^  and  licensing  in  addition  to  sabstantiAl  tar.' 
protection  (in  par.  26).  This  provision,  before  the  passage  of  the  bill,  was  struck  *■'.: 
and  the  question  now  comes  before  your  committee  whether  or  not  it  should  be  restrc^: 
In  our  opinion,  to  do  so  would  be  fatal  to  our  industry  and  other  dye-using  text: 
industries. 

Tarii^f  and  economic  questions  are  at  best  very  complicated ,  and  no  fonnuU  ! 
solving  them  has  yet  been  discovered  that  is  more  than  sentimentally  conx-iix-ii. 
Conditions  change  so  rapidly  that  what  might  be  a  good  solution  yesterday,  cca<^  : 
be  so  to-day.    .The  best  one  can  offer  is  one's  matured  judgment  foundea  on  an  *  i 
tended  biusiness  experience. 

Before  the  war  the  dye-using  industries  were  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  <  *ir 
man  manufsicturers  for  their  supplies  of  dyestuffs.    The  Germans  had  brought  th- 
industries  to  a  high  state  of  technical  perfection;  theij  product  was  unifonn  ^ 
good,  and  available,  at  not  unreasonable  prices,  to  everyboay. 

The  American,  the  British,  French,  Swiss,  or  Italian  dyer  was  consequently 
far  as  dyes  were  concerned,  able  to  finish  in  as  good  and  durable  quality  of  finL*K  *i 
their  German  competitor.     The  dyes  were  freelv  exported,  and  were  quickly  pr 
curable  from  importers  or  dealers  in  quantity  BXii  when  needed. 

The  situation  was  entirely  changed  by  the  war.  The  supply  of  German  d>  «*  t* 
more  or  less  rapidly  exhausted,  and  the  chemical  industries  m  England  and  Amf  •^'i 
imdertook  to  supply  the  deficiency  bv  enlarging  and  perfecting  their  facilitin^  .: 
certain  lines  with  great  success,  in  other  lines  with  moderate  success,  and  tn  **. 
other  lines  nothing  was  attempted  or  the  result  of  the  attempt  was  unsatiff^-i*  *. 
If  the  dye  users  produced  an  inferior  finish,  the  public  was  forced  to  buy,  aj«  :*•■' 
was  nothing  better  available. 

With  the  termination  of  the  war  and  the  probable  availability  from  Genaan  sour  •i 
of  dyes  temporarily  nonexistent,  of  more  standard  dyes  in  competition  with  th" 
manufactured  at  home  with  indifferent  success,  and  of  cheaper  ayes  in  competi:: 
with  the  successful  ones,  the  question  of  protecting  this  infant  branch  of  the  cLeox:  -« 
industry  became  acute. 

In  England  the  Government  had  committed  itself  to  doing  something,  and  t«-»  ?^ 
deem  its  promise,  without  committing  itself  to  a  protective  tariff,  imagiiicd  t:- 
embargo  and  licensing  method,  against  the  judgment  of  most  dye  users  and  r.K 
their  protest. 

Mr.  Jjongworth  and  the  Chemical  Foundation  seem  to  have  received  their  uk*?  .- 
ration  from  the  English  plan,  forgetting,  however,  that  in  Eneland  there  wa»  a  p^^ 
chological  objection  to  a  protective  tariff  and  that  consequently  the  ordinary  ff>>t«9 
of  protection  was  not  available. 

5fow  our  position  as  a  dye- using  manufacturer  of  textiles  is  most  simply  stat^^f  t,* 
follows: 

1.  To  successfully  compete  in  our  home  market  or  in  any  foreign  market  wte  ku 
produce  as  fast  and  fine  a  color  finish  to  our  fabrics  as  our  foreign  competilora  do. 
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f  we  do  not,  our  goods  will  be  driven  from  the  market. 

.  To  do  this  we  must  have  easilv  available  as  good  dyes  as  our  foreign  competitors.. 

'hif*  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  can  not  be  dodged. 

.  The  aueetion  of  price,  while  important,  is  secondary  to  the  question  of  quality 

I  availaDilitv. 

Ve  recognize  that  the  dye  manufacturers  are  entitled  to  tariff  protection. 

,  The  embaigo  proposed  is  deadly  to  our  interests  so  far  as  it  prohibits  tlie  impor- 

ion  of  foreign  dyes  oi  more  standard  or  uniform  or  better  quality  than  domestic  ones. 

K  The  licensing  feature  as  originally  planned,  and  as  now  in  actual  operation^ 

der  temporary  legislation,  is  equally  destructive  in  causing  impossible  delays  in. 

;aining  ayee  not  made  in  this  country.    We  are  no  longer  able  to  go  to  a  dealer  and 

V  them  as  we  need  them  and  have  them  at  once. 

It  seems  to  us  that  no  very  extensive  experience  in  business  is  required  to  appre- 

te  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  five  propositions.    And  the  conclusion  is  obvious^ 

kt  under  the  embar^  and  licensing  plan  a  certain  portion  of  the  dye-using  textile 

iustry  must  be  sacrificed,  unless  a  similar  plan  be  applied  to  foreign-dyed  textiles^ 

ich  might  come  into  competition.    Even  then  it  would  not  help  us  in  an  export 

npetitive  market. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  dye  makers  can  be  adequately  protected  by  the  usual  pro- 

rtive  tariff  methods,  and  if  it  is  shown  that  such  protection,  to  be  effective,  must  be 

usually  high,  a  corresponding  protection  should  be  given  to  dyed  textiles. 

Such  a  me&od  will  avoid  putting  dye  users  at  the  mercy  of  a  monopoly  at  home,  in 

&  end  more  fatal  than  the  much-feared  German  monopoly  abroad. 

The  dye  makers  have  put  great  stress  on  what  we  call  the  patriotic  argument.    This 

a  highly  technical  matter,  and  while  they  have  been  unusually  active  in  collecting 

(Umonials  and  printing  them  in  the  daily  papers,  we  confess  we  have  not  found 

em  convincing. 

1.  We  are  not  convinced  that  the  safety  of  the  country  depends  on  the  dye-making 
duatry. 

2.  That,  while  we  admit  a  prosperous  chemical  industry  may  be  of  assistance,  we 
)  not  believe  this  prosperity  depends  on  embargo  or  licensing. 

3.  We  believe  the  chemical  industry  will  prosper  periectly  on  a  proper  tariff;  and,^ 

>  far  as  the  dye  end  is  concerned,  in  proportion  as  tne  dye  users  prosper.  ^ 

4.  If  they  hurt  the  dye  users  of  the  finer  dyes,  they  will  hurt  themselves  just  where 
ley  insist  they  wish  to  develop. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  tne  universal  hostility  displayed  by  textile  dve  users  in 
ngland  was  prompted  by  anything  but  good  business  sense.  And  it  is  obvious  the 
roposed  legislation  will  insure  great  prosperity  to  German  textiles  dyed  with  their- 
yes  at  the  expense  of  American  textiles  dyed  with  unreliable  or  inferior  dyes. 
The  ptoponentfi  of  the  embarfi;o  and  licensing  method  of  protection  have  already 
icognized  the  merit  of  some  of  the  objections  we  have  outlined,  and  have  endeavored 

>  overcome  them  by  substantial  modification  of  the  existing  law  so  far  as  licensing  is- 
oncemed.  We  have  had  actual  experience  under  the  present  temporary  legislation. 
h  know  our  fears  are  not  imaginary;  we  know  how  bad  the  system  is  in  practice. 
h  think  we  are  qualified  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  proposed  modification  overcomes 
tie  difficulties  we  are  now  contending  with.  Our  opmion  is  that  the  plan  is  not 
n^Hicai  and  is  distinctly  worse  than  umat  it  is  intended  to  improve. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  has  come  from  the  House  oi 
tepresentatives,  and  then  consider  those  contained  in  paragraph  27  of  the  original 
•ill  as  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Coal-tar  products  are  generally  divided  into  two  classes: 

A.  Those  that  are  not  "colors,  dyes,  or  stains,  etc.,''  which  are  to  be  dutiable  at 
cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

B.  Those  tiiat  are  "colors,  dyes,  and  stains,  etc.,"  which  are  to  be  dutiable  at 
'  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

As  the  biU  now  comes  from  the  House  of  Representatives  the  torching  summarizes- 
joe  protection  afiforded.  If  the  Senate  is  satisfied  that  protection  is  to  oe  given  the 
lye  industry  by  the  foregoing  method,  the  only  question  which  concerns  the  dye 
iseris: 

,  1b  it  reasonable,  and  what  compensation  will  you  give  us  to  equalize  the  situation 
in  competition  with  the  foreignAiyed  textiles  where  a  less  expensive  and  at  least. 
equaUy  rdiable  dye  is  used? 

So  far  as  the  dye  users  are  concemecL  dyes  are  a  raw  material  and  one  of  the  primary 
"^fon  of  cost.  Aji  unintelligent  tariff  placed  upon  them  may  ruin  a  whole  mdustry 
»hich  uses  them. 

Ut  ns,  leaving  aside  the  question  of  whether  a  protective  rate  can  be  found  which 
^1  make  it  possible  for  the  aye  industry  to  survive  at  a  profit,  pass  to  a  consideration. 
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I  evils  threatened  in  the^  proposed  paragraph  27 — evils,  at  least,  from  the  dy( 
manufacturers'  standpoint;  of  those  the  importer  may  conceive  in  it,  we  « 


of  the 

using 

not  competent  to  speak. 

The  proposed  paxttgraph  27  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that,  notwithstandiof: 
high  rate  of  protection,  the  foreign  manufacturer  will  find  it  profitable  to  liquida' 
his  surplus  stock  upon  us  at  a  lower  price  than  the  American  manufacturer  caB  hoz 
to  meet.  Therefore  the  whole  dye  market  must  be  turned  over  to  the  latter.  Rci 
ognizing,  however,  that  there  are  some  dyes  he  has  not  succeeded  in  maklritw  ^t  i. 
and  others,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are  not  as  dependable  as  foreign  dyee,  the  fcllowiz 
machinery  has  been  devised  to  take  care  of  the  situation: 

The  coal-tar  products  are  to  be  divided  into  two  classes: 

A.  Those  obtainable  in  the  United  States  on  reasonable  terms  as  to  quality,  prio 
-and  delivery. 

B.  All  the  others. 

Now,  the  first  difficulty  comes  in  determining  what  belongs  in  class  A  and  ^h 
belongs  in  class  B.  About  some  dyes  there  will  be  no  question  as  to  their  daaaificaurj 
If  nonexistent  as  a  domestic  product,  they  go  into  B.  If  abundant  in  qnaotii] 
-excellent  in  quality,  and  reasonable  in  price,  tney  belong  to  class  A.  Unfortunau^ 
there  will  also  be  quite  a  number  on  tne  border  line,  owing  to  scarcity  or  dispu!>> 
Quality  or  q^uestioned  reasonableness  of  price.  As  the  delects  are  cwed  or  nvt? 
tnev  will  shift  the  dye  affected  from  one  class  to  the  other.  Disputes  as  to  qualit 
will  frequently  occasion  protracted  discussions.  The  consequent  delays  in  perron: 
ing  the  Tariff  Commission  of  its  error  will  be  the  causes  of  losses  of  Suainess  and  i 
money. 

Certain  dyes  will  shift  from  class  A  to  class  B,  and  vice  versa,  on  account  of  f  r>: 
and  delivery.  How  is  price  to  be  determined  when  the  manufacturers  state  \n 
frankly,  and  we  assume  very  truthfully,  that  they  can't  t^l  what  many  of  the* 
cost?  Delays  in  determining  whether  the  terms  of  delivery  are  reasonable  mav  mai 
it  impossible  for  the  consumer  to  figure  his  own  deliveries,  to  say  nothing  of  his  ov 
costs.  Can  we  wait  30  days  for  a  hearing  before  we  undertake  any  buaineas  and  tb« 
be  faced  with  the  extra  exjiense  involved  in  presenting  the  evidence,  in  attendin 
the  hearing,  which  expense  may  frequently  exceed  the  total  cost  of  Uie  dyes  need*' 
and  increase  the  cost  to  the  user  beyond  the  possibility  of  using  tbe  dye  at  all? 

No.  Sections  a,  6,  and  c  express  a  lovely  ideal,  but  their  provisions  are  abso]u:«V 
impossible  in  actual  operation. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further  aftd  forget  for  the  time  being  the  snares  which  a,  6,  an ) 
lay  for  the  unsuspecting  dye  user. 

Class  A  may  not  be  withdrawn  from  customs  custody  for  three  years. 

Class  B  may  be  withdrawn  under  certain  conditions. 

When  it  comes  to  class  B  the  manufacturer  has  the  alternative  of  depending  oo  4 
importer  *  'for  sale  "  for  hia  supplv  or  becoming  an  importer  himself  *  *for  conBumption  I 

As  we  do  not  Imow  how  readily  an  import^  for  sale  will  be  willing  to  operate  nn ' 
the  regulations  proposed,  nor  how  large  or  varied  a  stock  he  will  care  to  keep  in  bon 
warehouses,  waiting  upon  the  contingencies  of  whether  a  dye  happens  to  oe  in  or 
of  classes  A  and  B,  the  manufacturer  must  be  ready  to  become  an  importer  for  < 
sumption  and  speculate  himself  on  his  chance  of  ever  using  some  of  Ms  importatid 
before  the  expiration  of  three  years  or  of  any  extension  of  the  period  the  aye  mii^ 
may  hereafter  insist  he  may  need. 

Is  ow  to  become  an  importer '  *for  consumption  " —  I 

1.  He  must  register  with  the  Tariff  Commission  (sec.  e). 

We  assume  the  registration  will  be  granted  on  a  general  statement  and  the  4i 
consumer  will  not  be  required  to  specify  minutely  what  particular  things  or  quantifl 
he  is  likely  to  need.  ! 

2.  Having  done  this,  if  we  understand  the  provisions  of  section  /,  he  may  im 
all  he  wishes  and  store  his  importations  in  a  bonded  warehouse — at  an  adde«i 
for  storage  and  insurance  and  added  risk  of  deterioration  or  other  casualty. 

3.  To  get  them  out  as  needed  he  must  submit  an  affidavit  that  he  wishes  to 
them  himself,  and  that  the  quantity  is  not  in  excess  of  his  needs  for  six  motitb?.  I 

Should  he  at  any  time  find  that  he  no  longer  has  use  for  what  he  has  withdnd 
he  must  get  permission  to  sell,  but  what  will  happen  to  what  he  has  not  witb<i»«il 

To  have  these  privileges  at  all,  he  must  be  prepared  to  submit  to  the  inquintli 
provided  for  in  sections  i  and  j,  and  he  may  be  comforted  by  the  provisions  i(t 
annoved  by  the  provisions  in  m,  have  his  conscience  troubled  by  the  provisious  in 
possibly  punished  by  those  in  p  and  q,  and  ultimately  taxed  to  carry  out  the  ailrti 
istrative  machinery  in  r  and  «.  J 

Such  an  arrangement  will  not  encoux^e  industries  in  the  United  States,  and  j 
can  not  grasp  the  optimism  which  conceived  them. 
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CBESOL  OB  CBESTUC  ACID. 

[Paragraphs  25  and  1546.] 

rATBMEKT    OF    T.    E.    CARTJSO,    BBPBESBNTINa   LEKN   Sc   FINK 

(INC.),  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Senator  McCum beb.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Caruso  ? 

Mr.  Caruso.  New  York  City. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Cabuso.  Wholesale  druggist  and  manufacturing  chemist. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Whom  oo  vou  represent? 

ilr.  Cabuso.  I  represent  Lehn  &  Fink  (Inc.). 

Senator  McCumbeb.  On  what  para^aph  do  you  desire  to  speak  ? 

Mr.  Cabuso.  On  paragraph  25,  which  is  also  linked  up  with  para- 
raph  1546. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Will  you  kindly  proceed  in  your  own  way  to 
nlighten  the  committee  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  What  article  do  you  want  changed  ? 

Mr.  Caruso.  There  is  nothing  definite  enough  in  the  bill  at  present 
s  a  basis  of  change.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  an  imquestionable 
revision  for  cresol  or  cresylic  acid  under  the  free  list.  Cresol  at 
•resent  may  come  imder  several  schedules. 

We  telegraphed  Mr.  Fordney  and  asked  him  whether  cresol  was 
till  on  the  free  list,  and  he  answered,  ''See  page  8  of  the  tariff,  30 
«r  cent  ad  viJorem  on  cresol,  plus  7  cents  per  pound. " 

Page  8  of  the  tariff  tells  aoout  orthocresol,  paracresol,  and  meta- 
resoL     None  of  these  cresols  is  the  same  as  cresol  or  cresyhc  acid. 

Orthocresol  is  a  solid  body  which  melts  at  about  31*^  C.  Meta- 
ripsol  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  about  201°  C.  Paracresol  comes  in 
olorless  prisms,  solid  bodies,  which  melt  at  36°  C.  Now,  cresol  is 
\tn\e  of  tnese.  When  we  import  or  buy  cresol  we  import  or  buy  a 
K5?tinctlv  different  product. 

We  as'ked  Mr.  Jordan,  of  William  E.  Jordan  &  Co.,  New  York,  the 
KT^est  importers  of  cresol  or  cresylic  acid.  He  said  that,  in  his 
►pinion,  cresol  would  come  imder  paragraph  25.  Do  you  want  me 
it  tmd  these  lines  in  j)aragraph  25,  Senator  Walsh  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes;  please. 

Mr.  Cabuso.  It  is  on  page  9,  line  9,  reading: 

All  lOLXtureB,  including  solutionsi  consisting  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  of  the 
rfoN^oing  products  provided  in  this  paragraph. 

Tliat  is,  in  Mr.  Jordan's  opinion,  cresol  can  be  defined  as  a  mixture 
rf  these  three  isomeric  cresols — i>ara,  meta,  and  ortho.  Mr.  Jordan, 
'•♦wever,  is  not  a  chemist.  He  is  an  importer  and  simply  buys  his 
iicitiTials  to  sell  to  users  of  cresylic  acid.  However,  I  represent  his 
li^^^us  whan  I  advocate  cresol  on  the  free  list.  Cresol  is  not  a  mix- 
ture of  these  three  ''cresols"  above.  Cresol  is  a  single  distillate  of 
•  aJ  tar.  It  comes  over  as  one  product.  You  do  not  buy  paracresol 
NTid  metacresol  and  orthocresol  and  mix  them  to  make  cresvlic  acid. 
VifU  buy  this  one  distillate  of  coal  tar,  namely,  cresylic  acid. 

N^nator  Smoot.  It  is  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Payne-Aldrich 
fnilfl 

ilr.  C.VRUSO-  Yes;  under  the  free  list.     It  has  always  been  free. 

N**nfitor  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Caruso.  We  want  a  special  provision  under  the  free  list. 

Scaoator  Smoot.  Wliat  rate  do  you  want  ? 

81527— 22— flCH  1 ^15 
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Mr.  Caruso.  We  want  it  free. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  it  free  ? 

Mr.  Caruso.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  will  be  free. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  would  you  make  the  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Caruso.  I  would  put  it  unaer  the  free  list  following  pani^4> 
1546. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  creosote  oil  on  the  free  list  to*' 

Mr.  Caruso.  No,  sir;  wo  are  interested  only  in  cresol.  PractickJ 
all  cresol  is  imported.  I  believe  that  there  were  something  M 
10,350,000  pounds  imported  in  1920,  and  less  than  11,000,000  poum 
used  altogether  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  wording  of  the  law  of  1913,  or  the  a<'t  \ 
1919,  under  the  free  list  would  be  satisfactory  to  you  ?  In  o\U 
words,  if  we  put  napthaline,  phenol,  and  cresol,  all  the  foregod 
u^edicinal  and  not  colors  or  dyes  free,  would  that  be  what  you  want 

Mr.  Caruso.  No.  There  would  be  conflict  then  with  ut;j 
items  in  the  present  bill.  Would  you  not  have  the  same  con*.:^ 
as  now  with  the  definite  mention  of  paracresol  and  orthocresol  ii 
metacresol  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Caruso.  A  definite  mention  of  cresol  as  in  the  law  of  li** 
under  the  free  list,  would  suit  us.  I  would  say  "cresol  or  crwrij 
acid  not  specially  provided  for  in  paragraph  25.  In  T.  D.  3(W 
issued  September  12,  1916,  as  an  amendment  to  the  tariff  of  T'li 
cresol  is  mentioned  bv  name  in  group  1  under  the  free  list.  Whj 
we  refer  to  the  law  of  1916  we  have  m  mind  this  amendment  U)  to 
tariff.  I 

Senator  Walsh.  You  would  put  a  separate  paragraph  for  cn^ 

Afr.  Caruso.  Yes:  for  cresol  or  cresyiic  acid.  i 

Senator  Walsh.  You  claim  that  they  are  not  included  specified 
in  any  deflnition  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Caruso.  They  are  not.  They  come,  if  at  all,  in  our  opini*^ 
under  section  1546,  which  mentions  as  free  certain  distillates  of  c^ 
tar,  but  does  not  specify  cresol  by  name. 

Senator  McCumukr.  Where  do  you  want  to  include  those  ? 

Mr.  Caruso.  Right  after  section  1546,  as  1546(a). 

Senator  Walsh.  In  a  separate  paragraph  for  cresol  or  cresrii 
acid.     Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Caruso,  i  es,  sir, 

PEOTOOEAFHIC  CHEMIGALS. 

[Paiagraiih  28.] 
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CHEXIGAI.  CO.,  NEW  TOKK. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know  wboi 
this  witness  represents  and  in  what  capacity  he  appears. 

Mr.  Mueller.  I  represent  the  Rhodia  Chemical  Co.,  located  i 
New  York,  with  factory  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Our  office  is  < 
89  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Are  you  an  attorney  or  a  member  of  ti 
company  ? 

Mr.  Mueller.  I  am  president  of  the  company.   I  am  a  chemist* 
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We  are  hereby  submitting  for  your  consideration  certain  recom- 
tndations  and  information  relative  to  the  two  well-known  coal-tar 
otographic  chemicals,  namely :  Hydroquinone  and  monomethyl- 
ramidophenol  sulphate  (otherwise  known  as  metol  and  rhodol). 
These  preparations  are  two  of  the  most  widely  used  chemicals  in 
e  developing  of  photographic  films.  Since  the  camera  or  kodak 
s  become  a  universal  household  article  and  the  moving  picture  has 
come  practically  a  necessity  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  in 
is  country,  these  chemicals  are  essential  to  the  public  welfare  of 
is  Nation. 

Inasmuch  as  these  two  preparations  are  derived  from,  respectively, 
iline  and  paramidophenol,  two  coal-tar  products,  they  are  brothers 
id  sisters  to  dyes,  medicinals,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  coal-tar  family, 
e  production  of  which  in  this  country  is  imperative  to  our  welfare 
peace  and  to  our  protection  in  war. 

This  company,  since  the  commencement  of  the  World  War  and  since 
rdroquinone  and  monomethyl-paramidophenol  sulphate,  which  are 
•incipally  imported  from  Germany,  became  unobtainable,  has  con- 
ructed  a  plant  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  at  an  expenditure  of 
!00,000  for  the  manufacture  of  these  chemicals. 
Monomethyl-paramidophenol  sulphate  is  at  the  present  provided 
•r  under  the  generic  term,  photographic  chemicals,  in  Oroup  III, 
itle  V,  dyestuffs,  revenue  act  of  September  8, 1916,  at  30  per  cent  ad 
dorem  and  5  cents  per  pound.  We  recommend  that  this  photo- 
raphic  chemical  be  specifically  provided  for  by  name  at  a  com- 
>und  rate  of  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  $1.60  per  pound. 
his  article  can  be  imported  into  this  country,  duty  paid,  at  less 
lan  $3  per  pound,  and  our  lowest  cost  of  production  is  $4.25  per 
rand. 

Furthermore,  the  trade  name  "metol"  used  by  foreign  manufac* 
irers  for  this  product  in  this  market  prior  to  the  war  is  copy- 
fhted — consequently  we  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  market- 
ig  our  product  under  a  distinct  new  name.  The  United  States 
ariff  Commission  in  its  Coal  Tar  Census  of  1918  showed  that  there 
ere  three  domestic  manufacturers  of  this  article  during  that  year, 
iid  recent  statistics  obtained  from  that  commission  showed  that  dur- 
ig  1919  there  were  seven  manufacturers.  We  can  state  with  au- 
lenticity  and  with  perfect  knowledge  that  we  are  the  only  manu- 
icturer  of  this  article  in  this  country  and  that  the  same  article  is 
ow  imported  from  Germany,  England,  and  France,  and  is  being 
reely  offered  for  sale  in  our  domestic  markets.  We,  the  lone  manu- 
acturer,  to  hold  out  against  this  competition,  are  now  marketing 
ur  product  at  a  financial  loss,  trusting  that  sufficient  protection  will 
e  afforded  in  time  to  equalize  the  great  difference  in  cost  of  produc- 
ion  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

In  order  that  the  coal-tar  industry  shall  be  a  self-contained  industry 
troviding  for  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  in  peace  and  protecting  its 
•eople  in  time  of  war,  it  is  imperative  that  this  industry  be  permitted 
D  obtain  a  permanent  growth.  The  raw  materials  necessary  for  this 
ndustry  are  obtainable  in  this  country  in  ample  quantities,  and  if 
efficient  protection  is  afforded,  the  industry  can  reach  a  development 
^here  it  can  satisfactorily  produce  sufficient  quantity  of  this  article 
0  meet  domestic  consumption.    The  number  of  employees  employed 
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in  our  plant  is  25,  and  if  all  the  monomethyl-paramidophenol  ^ 
phate  consumed  were  manufactured  in  this  country,  it  would  rei^u.- 
upward  of  100  employees. 

Our  domestic  production  is  approximately  18,000  pounds  per  tw 
The  United  States  Tariff  Commission's  statistics  show  that  lui" 
pounds  were  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1918,  and  59,024  pouii 
in  1919.  We  estimate  that  the  total  consumption  of  this  article 
the  United  States  is  upward  of  75,000  pounds.  Our  costs  have  be 
considerably  reduced  in  the  period  of  time  that  we  have  been  m&ii 
facturin^,  and  are  now  $4  per  pound,  but  we  are  compelled  to  mari 
our  product  at  a  financial  loss  to  meet  the  annihilating  foreign  cm 
petition.  This  same  article  we  know  is  now  being  produced  in  Fran 
for  68  francs  per  kilo,  which,  considering  the  present  exchan^  ci 
cents  per  franc,  is  equal  to  $2.68  per  poimd.  Considering  the  exchax 
alone,  no  doubt  this  photographic  chemical  is  now  being  manuf  actm 
in  Germany  at  a  still  lower  cost.  Our  average  wage  is  $5  per  ^h 
while  the  wage  now  being  paid  in  France  in  this  industry  is  12  u 
francs  per  day. 

This  chemical  is  now  being  imported  from  Germany,  France,  a: 
England,  and  undoubtedly  in  a  volume  equal  to  the  difference  I 
tween  our  production  and  domestic  consumption;  that  is,  57 J! 
pounds  per  annum.  It  is  being  offered  for  sale  at  $4  and  less  | 
pound.  The  only  Government  statistics  available  showing  impoi 
are  for  the  last  prewar  year,  namely.  July,  1913-July,  1914,  I> 
ing  that  year  there  were  42,962  pounds  imported  at  an  import  pr 
of  $2.08  per  pound.  Of  the  quantity  imported,  68.7  per  cent  c» 
from  Germany,  30.8  per  cent  from  France,  and  0.5  per  cent  in 
England. 

Ix  is  suggested  that  the  term  ^^  photographic  chemicals  "  be  am{ 
fied  to  read  as  follows:  Monomethyl-paramidophenol  sulphate, 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  $1.60  per  pound ;  hydroauinone,  30  per  ci 
ad  valorem  and  50  cents  per  pound;  all  other  pnotographic  chn 
cals,  rate  to  be  specified. 

Hydroquinone  is  provided  for  under  the  generic  term  pho 
graphic  chemicals,  in  Group  HI,  Title  V,  revenue  act  of  Septeml 
8, 1916,  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  5  cents  per  pound.  We  ret*o 
mend  that  it  be  specifically  provided  for  by  name  at  a  oompoij 
rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  50  cents  per  pound  for  our  co^ 
not  includmg  selling  expenses,  are  $1.35  per  pound,  and  favd 
quinone  can  be  laid  down  in  this  country  for  $1.10  per  pound. 

Conditions  with  respect  to  the  number  of  employees  now  "workl 
on  hydroquinone  and  the  number  that  would  be  employed  iirere 
of  this  chemical  that  is  consiuned  manufactured  in  this  oountrr 
the  same  as  with  reference  to  monomethyl-paramidophenol  sulpji^ 

According  to  statistics  obtained  from  the  United  States  Tj 
Commission  the  domestic  production  in  the  United  States  for  II 
was  305,774  pounds  and  for  1919  was  272,329  pounds.  Our  pro4i 
tive  capacity  is  now  approximately  250,000  pounds  per  year*  i 
costs  are  $1.35  per  pound^  not  including  selling  expenses,  whilt*  i 
cost  in  foreign  countries  is  considerably  less  than  $1.10  ^er  pon 
Our  average  wage  is  $6  per  day,  while  the  wage  paid  in  this  indiis 
in  France  is  12  francs  per  day,  which,  based  on  present  exchaTi«:r\i 
equal  to  90  cents  per  day.    In  other  words,  our  wage  or  labor  c 
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500  per  cent  more  than  the  labor  cost  in  France.  Since  our  direct 
►or  cost,  without  overhead,  is  approximately  50  cents  per  pound, 
J  corresponding  labor  cost  in  France  would  be  7  cents  per  pound, 
le  difference,  or  43  cents  per  pound,  should  be  taken  care  of  by 
tple  protection. 

ihere  are  no  statistics  available  as  to  sources  of  imports  and  vol- 
ie  except  last  prewar  year,  July,  1913-July,  1914,  when  149,558 
unds  were  imported,  at  an  average  price  of  48.6  cents  per  pound, 
rdroquinone  is  offered  for  sale  at  $1.80  per  pound. 
SV^  further  wish  to'bring  forth  the  fact  that  German  currency  and 
change  are  about  one  eighteenth  their  old  par  value.  German  wages 
ve  risen  on  the  average  only  seven  or  eight  fold  in  their  currency, 
t  eighteen  times,  and  therefore  upon  resumption  of  trade  with' 
»rmany  this  latter  country  can  ship  goods  to  the  United  States  at 
B  old  prices  in  dollars  and  get  eighteen  times  as  much  for  them  in 
per  marks  as^  formerly  and  produce  these  goods  by  paying  only 
am  seven  to  eight  times  as  much  in  wages.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
ready  cheap  German  labor  before  the  war  will  become  twice  as 
eap  now,  and  the  disastrous  result  of  such  a  condition  to  our  in- 
(stry  need  not  be  explained  further. 

PEBFTJHERT. 

[Paragraphs  26,  56,  57,  and  1625.] 

rATZMENT  OF  HABBY  C.  WBIGHT,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  SECBBTABY 
AXEBICAK  FEBFUMEBS'  ASSOCIATION'S  TABIFF  COMHTETEB. 

The  Chairman.  What  isyour  full  name  ? 
Mr.  Wright.  Harry  C.  Wright. 
Tlie  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Wmoht.  No.  118  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Secretary  of  the  American  Perfumers '  Association's 
triff  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  the  perfumery  business  ? 
Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  I  am  employed  by  Morana  (Inc.),  who  are 
jsociate  members  of  this  association,  and  my  services   are  loaned 
V  Morana  (Inc.)  to  the  association  in  order  to  present  the  feelings 
I  the  association  in  regard  to  tariff  matters. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  briefly  just  what  you  desire  to 
ibmit  to  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  Wright.  We  have  prepared  a  brief,  which  is  being  printed  and 
ill  be  laid  before  the  committee,  from  which  I  would  like  to  read  to 

ou.   I  will  make  it  as  brief  as  I  can 

The  CHAffiMAN.  Is  your  brief  printed  ? 
Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  have  to  read  it. 
Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  want  to  read  it  for? 
Mr.  Wright.  I  want  to  emphasize  a  few  points. 
Senator  Simmons.  Pick  out  the  points  that  you  want  to  make. 
The  Chairman.  Make  any  statement  to  the  committee  that  you 
^h,  but  do  not  read  your  brief  to  the  committee  if  it  is  printed. 
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Mr.  Wright.  I  want  to  refer  particularly  to  the  embargo  &a 
licensing  plan  which  was  voted  down  in  the  House  but  which  we  fa 
may  develop  later  and  be  pressed  for  passage  before  the  Senate. 

We  desire  to  emphasize  briefly  the  considerations  which  hii 
caused  our  members  to  register  an  absolutely  unanimous  opinia 
with  respect  to  this  project. 

Since  this  plan  was  f[rst  proposed  several  years  ago 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  your  members  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  have  about  200  members,  all  told,  the  princip 
dealers  in  the  industry.  ' 

This  association  has  given  the  matter  careful  consideration  and  b 
consistently  opposed  it.  We  have  at  all  times  reco^zed  the  eqoil 
of  granting  the  fullest  possible  protection  to  domestic  manufactiiK 
producing  the  materials  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  subject  to  tl 
plan,  and  we  shall  cheerfully  accept  any  scheaule  of  duties  whioi. 
the  wisdom  of  Congress,  is  deemed  necessary  to  protect  American  pc 
ducers  of  our  raw  materials. 

The  Chairman.  All  these  propositions  are  conceded. 

Mr.  Wright.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  ahj 
lutely  essential,  not  only  to  the  prosperity  but  to  the  very  existeo 
of  the  perfumery  industry,  that  we  should  at  all  times  have  free  ar« 
to  any  and  every  desired  foreign  source  of  supply  of  our  raw  materia 

Ilie  Chairman.  Are  you  reading  that? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  am  just  taking  parts  from  this. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  onfy  printed,  and  available,  but  ft 
evident. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  wanted 
read  some  extracts  and  then  comment  on  them. 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  what  I  should  like  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Wright.  We  wish  to  point  out  that  the  materials  enumemj 
in  paragraph  26,  which  affect  our  industry,  are  different  from  i 
definite  chemical  substances  and  dyes  in  tne  determination  of  th 
availability  for  use.  In  other  words,  a  perfumer  must  have  a  specJ 
quality  of  merchandise,  something  which  will  pass  the  odor  ti 
either  foreign  or  domestic;  must  snow  absolute  purity;  butthew 
a  delicacy  in  odor  which  the  American  perfumer  seeks  for  his  w 
and  these  foreign  goods  would  be  absolutely  prohibited  if  there  w 
an  embargo  in  effect  which  would  prevent  our  bringing  these  g*H" 
into  this  country  as  required  for  the  industry.  It  womd  necessity 
the  abolition  oi  certain  items  in  our  line,  and  those  would  be  ( 
finest  products  on  which  we  rely  to  compete  with  the  finer  impori 
grades.     In  other  words,  then 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  embargo  by  any  mej 
and  I  had  not  understood  that  we  provided  for  the  absolute  csi 
sion  of  any  product.  I  thought  we  provided  for  exclusion  ip| 
that  product  was  produced  in  this  country  in  sufficient  quantili<^ 
supply  the  demand. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  just  the  reverse,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  ranker  than  I  thought  it  was.  It  was  n 
enough,  but  this  is  ranker. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  thought  when  you  voted  for  it. 
do  not  Imow  how  you  ever  did  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  have  not  voted  for  it. 
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Senator  Shoot.  Yes;  in  the  emei^ency  tariff  bill. 
Senator  Sdcmoks.  Oh,  yes;  I  voted  to  extend  an  embargo  that 
►uld  be  wplied  for  three  months,  mitil  we  could  have  opportmiity 
adjust  this  matter  in  an  equitable  way. 

Mr.  Wbioht.  The  feature  m  the  embargo  bill  tof  which  we  object 
the  requirement  relating  to  any  article  produced  in  this  country 
like  quality,  price,  and  oelivery.  Those  are  the  three  points  made, 
it  the  point  of  it  is  that  with  aromatic  chemical  products  the 
lestion  of  quality  is  paramount.  We  have  to  have  the  very  finest 
oduct  pc^ible,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
mpete  with  the  imported  perfumes.  Very  few,  if  any,  I  will  say, 
the  articles  listed  m  paragraph  26  are  produced  in  America  of  a 
ality  equal  to  the  foreign  product,  ana  I  hold  no  brief  for  the 
reign  manufacturer. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  can  they  not  produce  them  here  as  well  as 
oy  can  in  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Wright,  ft  is  only  a  question  of  manipulation  and  having  the 
aper  labor,  I  ima^e.  It  is  not  done,  ana  it  has  been  attempted. 
(^  have  been  workmg  on  them  for  a  number  of  years. 
For  instance,  the  house  with  which  I  am  connected,  although  I  do 
*\  represent  it  here  to-day,  manufactures  certain  aromatic  chemicals, 
d  we  have  tried  hard  to  make  as  good  an  article  as  some  of  our 
reign  supply  houses.  We  would  very  gladly  make  tiiem  in  om* 
ctory  in  Jjew  Jersey  rather  than  import  them  from  Switzerland 
France,  but  so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  it. 
Senator  Watson.  Because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  formulas  t 
ilr.  Wright.  No;  we  have  the  formula.  It  is  a  definite  formida, 
^D  known.  We  have  a  directing  chemist  who  is  very  competent, 
Lt  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  getting  proper  results  from  the  avail- 
fle  labor. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  I  understand  jou  to  say  that  if  you  need  a 
rtain  article  in  your  business  that  is  not  produced  at  all  in  this 
ontry,  that  you  can  not  get  in  this  country,  this  embargo  would 
event  you  from  buying  abroad?    Of  coiu^e,  you  would  have  to 
I  a  license,  possibly;  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
Mr.  Wright.  Just  referring  to  paragraph  26,  one  item  noted  there, 
tificial  musk.     I  do  not  beueve  that  an  ounce  of  artificial  musk  is 
bde  in  this  country.    Yet  it  is  essential  to  the  perfume  industry. 
Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  that  if  this  embargo  is  adopted 
•J  could  not  buy  it  abroad  or  get  a  license  to  buy  it  aoroad  ? 
ifr.  Wright.  As  it  is  written  now. artificial  musk  would  be  abso- 
tt^lj  barred  from  importation. 
Seiiator  Watson.  Why  ? 
Mr.  Wright.  As  it  is  written  in  the  law. 
^nator  Watson.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  about  that  at  all. 
senator  Smoot.  No;  I  do  not  either. 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is,  we  would  have  to  show 

Senator  Watson.  Of  course  you  would  have  to  make  your  showing, 
%t  after  you  make  your  showme  you  can  get  it. 
Mr.  Wright.  We  nave  been  able  to  do  that  so  far  under  the  emer- 
mny  tariff,  under  the  licensing  plan  in  effect  until  the  28  th  of 
ijzust.  We  have  been  able  to  get  certain  items  in,  and  others  we 
R>%  «>  been  refused  licenses  on  because  they  claim  that  they  are  obtain- 
LM^-  in  this  country. 
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Senator  Watson.  Certainly.  That  is  an  entirely  diflferent  props 
sition. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  you  could  not  get  them  except  by  i 
very  cumbersome  and  dilatory  process  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  different  from  the  statement  you  fin 
made. 

Mr.  Wright.  The  various  paragraphs  in  which  we  are  interest* 
in  the  tariff  vnll  be  indicated  in  the  orief  which  will  be  before  v« 
gentlemen. 

I  do  want  particularly  to  point  out  in  paragraph  56  the  ad(k 
provision,  which  reads: 

All  mixtures  or  combinationB  containing  essential  or  distilled  oils  or  nattinl 
synthetic  odoriferous  or  aromatic  substance  40  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent 
valorem. 

There  have  been  brought  into  this  country  certain  compoun 
perfumes  which  are  not  quite  in  the  perfumery  state.     They  t 
materials  which,  by  dilution  with  alcohol,  could  be  made  salable. 

We  want  to  see  this  provision  put  into  effect,  because  under  tb 
instead  of  the  20  per  cent,  as  now  being  assessed  on  that  class  i 
materials,  the  higher  rate  would  obtain. 

Then,  in  paragraph  1625,  the  essential  oils,  we  made  certain  m 
ommendations  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  have  ce 
tain  oils,  bois  de  rose  and  cananga,  specifically  mentioned.  We  we 
told  by  the  experts  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  that  be 
de  rose  was  omitted  for  the  reason  that  it  was  considered  to  be  ide 
tical  with  linaloe,  and  that  cananga  was  omitted  on  the  groimd  th 
it  was  identical  with  ylang  ylang.  We  are  convinced  t£at  there 
such  an  essential  difference  between  these  materials  and  those 
which  they  are  related  bv  the  commission. that  it  would  be  a  serio 
error  if  Congress  should  fail  to  specifically  enumerate  them. 

In  other  words,  these  two  oils,  while  they  are  scientifically  si 
in  a  practical  application,  are  distinct  oils  and  are  commercially  d 
tinct.  Bois  de  rose  is  used  as  a  base  in  the  manufacture  of  aroixu 
chemicals. 

The  Chairman*  Were  these  matters  submitted  to  the  Hod 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  In  part;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  suggest  that  you  mid 
curtail  these  hearings  if  we  could  decide  to  take  that  question  up  w 
act  upon  it,  whether  we  are  going  to  continue  this  embargo  pn^m 
tion  which  the  House  has  turned  down.  If  we  are  not,  all  of  tl 
matter  might  be  eliminated. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  informed,  Senator  Simmons,  without  kni» 
ing  the  details  of  it,  that  two  or  three  hearing  have  been  reoo«»5l 
on  the  embargo  proposition,  and  I  should  thmk  they  could  De  d 
posed  of  very  promptly;  and  early  next  week  we  will  have  to  h 
an  executive  session  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  valuation,  a' 
we  can  take  up  the  embargo  then. 

Senator  Simmons.  My  idea  was  that  you  would  have  the  v»il 
tion  proposition,  and  1  understand — ^unfortunately  I  could  not 
here  durmg  the  last  two  or  three  days — ^that  you  have  come  to  b^i 
s»rt  of  agreement  by  which  you  are  going  to  decide  with  refen*ri 
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the  American  valuation.  In  advance  of  any  further  hearings 
ly  not  adopt  some  rule  with  reference  to  this  embargo  proposition  t 
The  Chairman.  As  soon  as  the  two  or  three  hearings  on  the  em- 
rgo  are  disposed  of  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  work  with  you  to  secure 
final  disposition  of  the  embargo  question  early  next  week.  I  en- 
ely  agree  with  you  that  it  ought  to  be  determmed  one  way  or  the 
her  to  stop  the  discussion. 

Senator  Smoot.  Both  the  American  valuation  and  the  embargo 
lestion  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  position  on 
e  embargo  question. 

During  tne  war,  the  old  administration,  having  regard  for  the  situa- 
)n  of  t-nis  new  industry,  imposed  this  embargo  upon  importations, 
id  I  think  we  acted  very  wisely  about  it.  The  war  ended  before 
?  were  ready  to  treat  tkis  matter  through  the  tariflf,  and  I  was 
illing  for  that  embargo,  put  on  by  the  last  administration,  to  con- 
Que  for  three  months  until  you  had  that  opportunity.  But  as  a 
irmanent  proposition  I  think  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  That  is 
y  judgment. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  only  difference  between  you  and  me  is  that 
thought  it  was  very  unwise  in  the  first  place. 
Senator  Simmons.  1  have  had  great  S3rmpathy  with  the  develop- 
lent  of  the  dye  industry  speedily  in  this  country  to  the  point  where 
e  can  fully  supply  our  peace-time  demand  and  so  that  we  will  be 
1  position  to  supplj[  our  demand  in  case  of  war.  I  recognized  the 
imculties  under  which  the  industry  would  labor,  and  I  was  ready 
ad  willinff  to  go  very  far  in  legislation  to  establish  that  industry  upon 
liat  broaa  basis  that  I  thought  was  essential  to  the  vital  interests 
f  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Now  will  you  submit  the  rest  of  your  remarks, 
[r.  Wright? 

Mr.  Wright.  May  I  ask  that  we  have  the  privilege  of  submitting 

brief  in  connection  with  the  embargo  proposition  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  you  can. 

Mr.  Wright.  Do  I  understand  that  the  American  valuation  prin- 
iple  will  be  up  for  discussion  before  the  committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  determined. 

Mr.  Wright.  The  American  valuation  plan  ? 

ThcCa^oRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  will  not  be  able  to  be  before  the  committee  next 
^eek,  and  I  would  like  to  read  a  certain  portion  of  my  brief  here 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  print,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  is.  Maj  I  emphasize  this,  then,  that  the  first  part 
>{  the  bill  as  written  requires  that  the  appraiser  shall  take  the  value 
iis  sold  in  America  of  comparable  or  competing  merchandise.  It  is 
identifying  this  competing  merchandise  that  is  going  to  make  it  so 
axtremely  difficult 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  had  that  thoroughly  presented, 
wd  what  the  committee  is  getting  to  the  point  of  objecting  to  is 
the  constant  repetition  by  witnesses  of  things  that  have  been  gone 
over  fully  on  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  was  not  aware  of  that,  sir. 
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llie  Chairman.  It  is  your  business  to  be  aware  of  it,  if  you  an 
undertaking  to  come  before  the  committee.  The  hearings  are  prints 
every  day. 

Mr.  Wright.  The  point  which  we  would  attempt  to  present  to  vt 
would  be  the  application  to  our  own  industry.  I  appreciate  tlu 
you  have  xmder  consideration  the  broad  industry  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  submit  any  matters  you  have  in  min 
and  they  will  be  printed  as  part  of  your  remarks. 

Senator  Simmons.  He  desires  to  make  some  oral  statement  about  i 

Mr.  Wright.  I  can  make  those  comments  in  a  supplemental  bri 
which  I  will  put  before  the  committee,  emphasizing  the  points,  * 
on  my  own  experience  of  many  years  in  the  New  "iork  Custo 
Service,  with  reference  to  the  practical  application  of  the  law 
proposed.  It  would  be  an  extremely  difficult  matter  for  an  offici 
to  work  out  effectively. 

BRIEF  OF  HARRY  C.  WRIOHT,  REPRESEITTDrO  THE  XAHtTFACTTrBXHe 

ERS'  ASBOGIATIGir  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES. 

In  behalf  of  the  Manufacturing  Perfumers*  Association,  we  deaire  to  present  to  \(i 
committee  certain  considerations,  which  we  trust  will  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  re\Ti 
about  to  be  made  of  the  tariff  bill  as  passed  by  the  House.  In  a  general  way,  the  vi 
visions  of  the  House  bill  are  satisfactory  to  our  industry,  but  this  statement  fibouKi j 
understood  to  be  predicated  upon  normal  conditions  both  in  this  country  and  in  thq 
countries  producing  our  raw  materials  and  competitive  finished  products.  We  M 
undertake  to  state  briefly  the  effect  upon  our  industry  of  the  present  demomliw 
condition  of  foreign  exchsunge,  and  we  would  particularly  request  mat  in  the  considrt 
tion  of  any  device  that  may  be  in  contemplation  for  the  purpose  of  offsetting  the  pre^ 
depreciation  in  forei^  currencies,  your  committee  will  bear  in  mind  tne  pwctk 
effect  upon  the  American  perfumery  industry. 

THE   EMBARGO  AND  LICENSING  PLAN. 

In  expressing  our  unquali^ed  approval  of  the  action  of  the  House  in  rejectiiii:  tl 
embargo  and  licensing  plan  embooied  in  the  bill  as  originally  presented  by  the  W> 
and  Means  Committee,  we  desire  to  emphasize  briefly  the  considerations  which  U 
caused  our  members  to  register  an  absolutely  unanimous  opinion  with  respect  to  ti 
project. 

Since  this  plan  was  first  proposed  several  years  ago  this  association  has  gi^« 
careful  consideration  and  has  consistently  opposed  it.  We  have  at  all  times  rectigwij 
the  equity  of  granting  the  fullest  possible  protection  to  domestic  manufactmerFpi 
ducing  the  materials  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  subject  to  this  plan,  and  we  » 
cheerfully  accept  any  schedule  of  duties  wnich  in  the  wisdom  of  CongresB  is  d«»nil 
necessary  to  protect  American  producers  of  our  raw  materials.  It  must  he  l>cwe 
mind,  however,  that  it  is  absolutely  essential,  not  only  to  the  prosperity  but  tt  i 
very  existence  of  the  American  perfumery  industry,  that  we  should  at  all  time*  h» 
free  access  to  any  and  every  desired  foreign  source  of  supply  of  our  raw  material* 

The  perfumery  industry  has  been  but  recently  established  in  the  United  i>ti»i 
and  has  developed  under  the  sharpest  competitive  conditions.  Our  chief  ri^^K  t 
veteran  manufacturing  perfumers  of  France,  have  always  been  able  to  dia*  th 
materials  from  any  desired  source,  and  it  has  been  a  characteristic  feature  oJ  [ 
paternalistic  policy  of  the  French  Government  to  assist  the  perfumery  induFtryi 
that  country  in  every  possible  way,  even  under  the  most  trjang  conditiona  ^^  f 
recent  war  emergency.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  any  measure  which  w^ 
restrict  us  in  our  access  to  desired  raw  materials  would  be  most  disastrous  and  wou 
impose  a  handicap  under  which  it  would  be  futile  to  struggle. 

We  would  egpecially  stress  the  fact  of  the  insuperable  difllicultie^  in  the  «*■»>■ 
determining  the  question  of  the  relative  quality  of  foreign  and  domestic  ppJi'W 
materials.  While  it  may  be  possible  to  make  sucli  determination  according  to  p^w 
ardized  tests  in  the  case  of  dyestuffs,  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  \^ith  reference  to  ib4»W 
employed  in  the  production  of  perfumery.  The  salabiiity  of  a  product  and  it-  H 
tinuecJ  market  may  frequently  depend  upon  an  indefinable  quality  or  attnH 
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tained  by  long  experience  in  the  use  of  certain  materials  which  have  been  com- 

led   as  tne  result  of  experimentation  without  reference  to  any  specific  rule  or 

ndArd. 

Ln  this  connection  we  would  mention  the  articles  embraced  in  paragraph  26  of  the 

>u8e  bill  upon  which  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  7  cents  per  pound  is 

posed,  which  were  subject  to  the  embargo  and  licensing  provision  in  the  original 

ciit  of  the  bill  and  which  are  of  special  importance  to  the  perfume  industry,  as 

lows: 

' ' Benzaldehyde  siu table  for  medicinal  use:  artificial  musk,  benzyl  acetate,  benzyl 

Bzoate,  coumarin  diphenyloxide,  methyl  anthranilate,  methyl  salicylate,  phenyl- 

etaldehvde,  phenvlethvlaJcohol,  and  other  svnthetic  odoriferous  or  aromatic  chem- 

lis.  including  flavors,  all  of  these  products  not  marketable  as  perfumery,  cosmetics, 

toilet  preparations,  and  not  mixed  and  not  compounded  and  not  containing  alcohol; 

tural  methyl  salicylate  or  oil  of  wintergreen  or  oil  of  sweet  birch;  and  natural 

umarin."  * 

DUTIES   ON   PERFUME   MATERIALS. 

The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  covering  the  raw  materials  used  in  our  industry 
e  as  follows: 

Dutiable  materials. 

Par.  22.  **  Chemical  elements  and  chemical  and  medicinal  ccmpoiinds,  prepsra- 
3nfi,  mixtures,  and  salts,  distilled  and  essential  oils,  expressed  and  extracted  oils, 
lima]  oils  and  greases,  ethers  and  esters,  flavoring  and  other  extracts,  and  natural  or 
ntbetic  fruit  flavors,  fruit  esters,  oils  and  essences,  all  the  foregoing  and  their  com- 

As  indicating  tlie  attitade  of  the  leading  American  manu/actnrers  of  perftime  materials  that  would  be 
Icried  by  the  pnipoBed  embargo  and  licensing  plan,  we  qaote  the  following: 

CiraUar  iMued  by  Marana  hteorporoUd, 

WHERE  WS  STAND. 

Over  a  year  ago  we  drew  the  attention  of  the  American  perfume  industry  to  the  inherent  dangers  of  the 
sensing  system  embodied  in  the  Longworth  bOl.  We  say  now  what  we  said  then:  "  The  American  per- 
DBer  fBomd  be  permitted  to  have  free  and  unrestricted  access  to  the  world's  markets  fw  his  raw  materials, 
^akss  he  has  that  freedom,  he  will  be  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  his  efforts  to  produce  goods 
toaling  in  quality  thoese  made  by  his  foreign  competitor. "  . 

As  American  manufacturers  we  would  be  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  a  licensing  system,  in  that  it  would 
Btr  us  vastly  greater  protection  against  the  competition  of  foreign  products  than  even  an  extremely  high 
ultf.  However,  in  justice  to  the  American  perfumer  and  animated  by  a  desire  to  cooperate  with  him  in 
is  efforts  to  maintain  the  quality  of  his  goods  on  a  par  with  those  at  fcmgn  origin  we  are  now,  and  always 
STe  been,  onalteraUy  opposed  to  any  form  of  licensdng  system  whatsoever. 

^Iiile  the  Lmifworth  bul  fafled  to  pass,  the  essence  of  it,  the  licensing  system,  is  embodied  in  the  emer- 
ency  tariff  act  wnich  is  now  in  force.  It  is  true  that  the  licenstne  feature  of  the  act  is  effective  only  for  three 
lonihs,  beginning  Hay  28;  but  it  is  planned  to  extend  the  life  of  the  licensing  feature  for  three  years  in  the 
cnnaneDt  tariff  act,  which  has  just  been  introduced  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
tonrcseDtatives. 

We  earnestly  suggest  to  every  manufacturer  who  believes  in  having  free  and  unrestricted  access  to  his 
ftv  materials  that  ne  communicate  his  views  immediately  to  his  Congressional  representatives. 

EstnrtfTfym  ttatement  o/Anioine  CharU  Co.,  puhlithei  in  the  American  Perfumer  for  July^  19ii,  pope  18S. 

The  defeat  of  the  Longworth  license  plan  incorporated  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill  H.  R. 
i'i6  is  Dot  surprising,  neither  i?  it  alarming  to  me. 

If  as  a  manuiactuFfT  of  aromatic  chemicals,  we  consider  the  disadvantages  of  this  plan  from  a  selfish  com- 
Bcrrial  standpoint,  any  licensing  system  that  would  serve  to  protect  our  industry  would  be  an  expensive 
i&d  troublesome  feature  forus  as  long  as  it  remained  in  effect,  for  it  would  keep  us  absolutely  on  the  defen- 
ive.  (xmstantly  submitting  representative  samples  of  our  manufacture,  and  endeavoring  continuously  to 
ytovt  to  a  Tanff  Commission  the  superiority  of  quality,  and  any  one  knowing  our  business  can  under* 
itaod  how  dilficalt  it  would  be,  especially  as  the  majority  of  such  aromatics  are  purchased  for  their  odor 
^uoe,  and  a  minute  addition  of  another  product  would  make  them  more  fiowery  and  sometimes  more  suit- 
ibM  to  the  perfumer.  Therefore,  the  question  of  chemical  analysis  would  not  be  the  sole  deciding  factor 
in  detennlnmg  the  quality  of  an  American  aromatic  chemical. 

To  offset  the  disadvantages,  there  are  and  have  been  a  number  of  facts  which  must  be  met  squarely 
*nea  eonsidenng  a  '* reasonable"  protection  of  an  organic  chemical  industry  in  America. 

The  coDdition  of  European  exchange  is  unquestionably  a  large  factor,  for  there  Ls  no  specific  duty  or  ad 
fucreni  daty  that  can  be  elastic  enough  to  meet  the  fluctuations  in  exchange.  The  cost  of  scientific,  tech- 
^^  «Dd  trained  labor  is  so  much  more  expensive  in  America  than  in  any  other  country  that  it  serioasly 
uiects  the  cost  of  the  United  product.  Strange  to  say,  while  chemists  will  work  for  a  moderate  amount 
^  buTope  the^,  however,  demand  from  eight  to  ten  times  that  amount  immediately  when  they  arrive 
laAoMrKa. 

Thorp  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  suggested  licensing  system  was  introduced  to  offset  just  these  two  factors, 
aiMl  Thile  I  have  seen  many  disadvantages  in  such  a  bill,  I  was  faced  by  the  fact  that  to  maintain  an  indus- 
''TS'Jcfa  as  ours  in  this  country,  it  was  necessary  to  support  the  only  plan  under  consideration  by  Congress. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  suggestions  made,  one  of  which  to  my  mind  was  the  most  equitable.  It 
*<)ald  open  the  markets  of  the  world  to  the  Amencan  consumers  of  our  products  and  at  the  same  time  it 
vould  give  ns  ample  protection,  and  that  is  to  have  fdlowed  out  a  plan  based  on  the  so-called  Moses  amend- 
oem,  which  plan  was  for  the  Ooivemment  to  take  as  duty  the  dinerence  between  the  European  price  and 
^c  Amorican  manufacturer's  price,  thus  permitting  the  American  to  manufacture  in  America  on  an  equal 
<*«is  vith  European  goods  that  are  exported  here. 
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binations  when  containing  alcohol,  and  all  articles  consisting  of  v^etable  or  mic^- 
objects  immersed  or  placed  in,  or  saturated  witib,  alcohol,  except  p^fumerr  i» 
spirit  varnishes  and  all  alcoholic  compounds  not  specially  provided  for,  if  conousQc 
29  per  centum  of  alcohol  or  less,  20  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  centum  ad  vul'«>e£. 
containing  more  than  20  per  centum  and  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  ftlcohd,  4 
cents  per  pound  and  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  containing  more  than  50  per  cecuz 
of  alcohol,  80  cento  per  pound  and  25  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Par.  54.  *'Oils,  distilled  or  essential:  I^emon  and  orange,  20  per  centum  ad  vul'irr. 
cloves,  eucalyptus,  peppermint,  patchouli,  sandalwood,  and  all  other  eaeentii!  ^^.. 
distilled  oils  not  specially  provided  for,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  Ti 
no  article  mixed  or  compounded  or  containing  alcohol  shall  be  classified  for  d.* 
under  this  paragraph.*' 

Par.  56.  *' Perfume  materials:  Anethol,  citral,  geraniol,  heliotropin,  ionone.  rb«. 
nol,  safrol,  terpineol,  vaidllin,  and  all  natural  and  synthetic  odoriferous  or  arsu: 
chemicals,  all  the  foregoing  not  mixed  and  not  compounded,  and  not  specially  \r 
vided  for,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  mixtures  or  combinations  oontaininr  eeN< 
tial  or  distilled  oils,  or  natural  or  synthetic  odoriferous  or  aromatic  substances,  4(  •  fc*-* 
per  pound,  and  40  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided^  That. materials  not  iiiark(»ta'  • 
as  perfume  extracts  or  toilet  preparations,  and  not  containing  more  than  10  per  «:' 
of  alcohol,  shall  be  classified  for  duty  under  this  paragraph:  Provided  fur  Our  ^  Tb^t  • 
the  foregoing  materials  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of  alcohol  shall  be  claan^ 
for  duty  under  paragraph  57  as  toilet  preparations.** 

Par.  58.  *' Floral  or  flower  waters  containing  no  alcohol,  not  specially  provided  i ' 
20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  bay  rum  or  bay  water,  whether  distilled  or  compoai.<it'. 
40  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Free  malerialt. 

Par.  1506.  ^'Ambergris,  castoreum,  civet  and  musk,  grained  or  in  pods." 

Par.  1566.  ''Enfleurage  greases,  floral  essences,  and  floral  concretes:  Pronce. 
That  no  article  mixed  or  compounded  or  containing  alcohol  shall  be  exempted  fr  = 
dutv  under  this  paragraph.** 

Par.  1625.  ''Oils,  aistilled  or  essential:  Anise,  bergamot,  bitter  almond,  cnrnj'}-' 
caraway,  cassia,  cinnamon,  citronella,  geranium,  lavender,  lemongraas,  lime,  iin^' 
neroli  or  orange  flowers,  origanum,  palmarosa,  pettigrain,  rose  or  otto  of  roaeEi.  r^ 
mary,  spike  lavender,  thyme  and  ylan^  ylang:  Provided,  That  no  article  mix€i]  ' 
compounded  or  containing  alcohol  shall  be  exempted  from  duty  under  thi^  ]*r. 
graph.'* 

In  our  original  recommendation  to  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee,  we  asked  thi: 
the  oils  bois  de  rose  and  cananga  be  specifically  mentioned  in  para^pb  1625  of  tfaf  fr*« 
list.  We  are  advised  bv  the  experts  of  the  United  States  Tariff  CommiflBkm  thi: 
bois  de  rose  was  omittea  for  the  reason  that  it  was  considered  to  be  indentical  r/l 
linaloe  and  that  cananga  was  omitted  on  the  ground  that  it  was  identical  with  yUs;  { 
ylang.  We  are  convinced  that  there  is  such  an  esseiftial  difference  between  tlw* 
materials  and  those  to  which  they  are  related  by  the  conmussion  that  it  would  br » 
serious  error  if  Congress  should  fail  to  specifically  enumerate  them. 

We  concede  there  is  a  scientific  similarity  between  bois  de  rose  and  linaloe.  but  lib* 
difference  from  a  practical  commercial  standpoint  is  such  that  a  definite  line  mift:  | 
well  be  drawn  by  the  official  charged  with  the  application  of  the  law.  Bois  de  rr« 
is  and  has  been  for  years  definitely  so  known  and  is  never  confused  commerriiUy 
with  linidoe,  and  under  normal  commercial  conditions  there  is  a  diffeience  of  frca 
50  to  100  per  cent  in  price .  Boise  de  rose  is  largely  used  in  the  manufactuxe  oi  nioatMOC 
chemicals,  such  as  linalool  and  linalyl  acetate,  for  which  purpose  linaloe  is  notsnitablf- 

The  relation  between  cananga  and  ylang  ylang  oils  is  scientifically  ver>'  dof^. 
but  commerciall>[  the  difference  is  even  greater  than  in  the  above-mentioned  instsDrr. 
Cananga  oil  is  chiefly  imported  from  Java,  and  the  general  type  of  cananga  la  a  modi 
coarser  product  in  the  perfumery  sense  than  ylang  ylang.  Ylang  yUnjg  is  chirff 
produced  in  the  Reunion  Islands  and  the  Philippine  Islands  and  is  sold  coounerciiCT 
under  a  name  classified  with  relation  to  its  source,  as  Ylang  Ylang  Bourbon  aai 
Ylang  Ylang  Manila.  The  relative  values  under  normal  conditions  of  cantnP" 
Ylang  Ylang  Bourbon,  and  Ylang  Ylang  Manila  are  as  $3  to  $10  to  $25. 

DUTIES  ON  FINISHED  PERFUME  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES. 

The  rates  in  the  House  bill  on  the  finished  products  of  our  industry  aie  ael  forth  li 
paragraph  57,  as  follows: 

Par.  07.  "Perfumery,  including  cologne  and  other  toilet  waters,  articles  of  p'^ 
fumery,  whether  in  sachets  or  otherwise,  and  all  preparations  used  in  appUcaU  &t 
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the  hair,  mouth,  teeth,  or  skin,  such  as  cosmetics,  dentrifices,  tooth  soaps,  pastes, 
tatrical  greajse  paints,  pomades,  powders,  and  other  toilet  preparations,  all  the 
f^goin^y  if  con  taming  alcohol,  60  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

AFPLZOATION  OF  AMERICAN  VALUATION  PRINCIPLE. 

In  expi-easing  our  general  approval  of  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  as  applied  to 
r  raw  materials  anof  competing  finished  products,  we  desire  to  state  that  this  approval 
piedicated  upon  the  application  of  the  rates  of  duty  under  practically  normal  con- 
tions.  In  view  of  the  possibility  that  the  American  valuation  plan  of  the  House 
11  may  be  amended  before  final  passage  of  the  measure^  we  desire  to  outline  briefly 
TtsdncoDsideTations  which  appeal  to  ub  in  this  connection.  We  trust  that  the  com- 
ittee  in  its  wisdom  will  bear  in  mind  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  our  industry  in 
IV  modification  that  may  be  made  of  the  provision  of  tne  House  bill  relating  to 
duation  bsoB. 

As  we  read  section  402,  the  appraiser  in  assessing  duty  on  imported  merchandise 
net  employ  as  a  basis  the  price  at  which  compaiable  and  competitive  products  of 
le  United  States  are  freely  sold  or  freely  offered  for  sale  in  the  usual  wholesale  quan- 
ties  on  the  date  of  the  exportation  of  l^e  imported  merchandise  and  must  make  every 
asonable  effort  to  find  comparable  and  competitive  domestic  products  before  he  can 
sort  to  any  other  basis  specified  in  this  section.  The  practical  effect  of  this  provision 
ill  be  to  reduce  the  spread  between  the  duties  we  snail  have  to  pay  upon  our  im- 
orted  raw  materials  and  the  protective  duties  imposed  by  the  bill  upon  competing 
oeign  finished  products.  The  raw  materials  of  the  perfume  industry  manufactured 
1  the  United  States  are  almost  uniformly  higher  in  price  than  the  same  materials  of 
>reign  origin.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  coumarin,  the  domestic  article  sells  for  a 
iiniTniitn  of  $4.50  per  pound,  while  the  same  material  of  foreign  origin  can  be  laid 
[own  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  at  from  $2  to  12.50  per  pound.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
pplication  of  the  American  market  value  principle  to  importations  of  this  material 
rould  very  substantially  increase  its  cost  to  the  aomestic  perfume  manufacturer. 

In  the  case  of  impoitations  of  finished  i)erfumes,  however,  the  application  of  the 
narket  value  principle  would  work  practically  in  the  interest  of  the  importer.  The 
oDg  experience  of  the  French  manufacturer,  his  unlimited  sources  of  supply  for  mate- 
ials,  the  peculiar  vogue  which  imported  perfumery  products  have  enjoyed  for  many 
rears,  have  enabled  tne  French  manufacturer  to  command  higher  prices  in  the  Amer- 
can  market  and  in  the  leading  markets  of  the  world  than  the  American  producer  of 
>nrtically  identical  goods  has  oeen  able  to  secure  in  the  United  States.  As  a  result, 
lie  aasesBnient  of  duty  on  imported  perfumes  on  the  American  valuation  basis  would 
impose  a  rate  substantisdly  less  than  would  be  levied  if  the  goods  were  dutiable  on  the 
wholesale  price  in  the  American  market  of  comparable  imported  articles,  as  would  be 
ihe  case  if  the  apprai^r  were  free  to  apply  the  second  alternative  methoa  of  ascertain- 
ing a  dutiable  bass  as  provided  in  section  402.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  that  the 
kpplication  of  the  American  valuation  principle  would  result  in  the  asesssment  of  a 
auty  substantially  less  than  would  be  levied  if  the  basis  were  the  foreign  market  price 
in  usual  wholesale  quantities  in  the  country  of  origin  on  date  of  shipment,  as  under 
tfaepresent  law. 

We  commend  these  suggestions  to  your  careful  consideration  and  trust  that  in  any 
modification  of  section  402  they  will  be  kept  constantly  in  mind. 

MISCBLLANBOUS  FBOVI8IONS. 

The  American  perfumery  industry  is  materially  interested  in  certain  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  appearing  in  other  schedules  than  that  devoted  to  chemicals.  We 
refer  especially  to  tne  duties  on  talc  (par.  209),  pig  tin  (par.  386),  and  bottles  (par.  218). 

Duty  on  talc, — ^Paragraph  209  of  tne  House  bill  imposes  a  duty  of  one-quarter  of  1 
cent  per  pound  on  unground  talc  and  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  talc  ground, 
wadied,  powdered,  or  pulverized.  Under  the  present  law  unground  talc  is  free  of 
dutT  and  a  rate  of  but  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  assessed  upon  ground  talc.  Inasmuch 
la  tbe  average  cost  of  ground  talc  at  the  mine  is  now  practically  |20  per  ton,  the  pro- 
(H^eed  duty  is  equivalent  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  we  submit  as  an  excessive 
r»te  and  far  out  of  line  with  the  general  average  of  the  House  bill,  being  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  basket  class  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  imenumerated  manufac- 
tared  articles.  Very  large  quantities  of  talcum  powder  are  now  sold  at  retail  through- 
out the  United  States  for  10  cents  per  package,  distribution  being  generally  through 
uje  5  and  10  cent  chain  stores,  which  must  maintain  a  hard  and  fast  pnce  limit. 
These  goods  are  sold  by  the  manufacturer  upon  an  exceedingly  narrow  margin  of 
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profit,  approximately  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  package.  If  the  producers  d  Hum 
goods  are  obliged  to  asborb  an  import  tax  of  |10  per  ton  in  place  of  $3,  as  under  di 
present  law,  it.  will  work  a  great  hardship,  as  it  wOl  go  far  to  eliminate  the  very  mttl 
margin  of  profit  now  secured. 

In  this  connection  we  would  say  we  heartily  approve  of  the  substitution  of  a  spedA 
for  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  but  in  our  opinion  it  should  not  materially  exceed  tli 
equivalent  of  the  rate  of  the  present  law. 

Duty  on  pig  tin. — In  view  of  the  efforts  made  by  certain  interests  to  secure  iheio 
position  of  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  pig  tin,  we  b^  to  call  your  attention  to  tfa 
fact  that  the  effect  of  levying  such  a  rate  would  be  substantially  to  increase  the  c<i 
of  the  collapsible  tubes,  tin  cans,  bottle  tops,  etc. ,  so  largely  used  in  our  industry.  I 
our  opinion,  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  fixed  by  the  House  bill  can  be  absorbed  br 
the  manufacturers  of  these  articles  and  would  not  justify  them  in  adding  to  the  prie 
charged  us  for  these  containers. 

Duty  on  bottles. — We  wish  to  express  our  great  satisfaction  with  the  action  of  ik 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  correcting  the  inconsistency  in  the  present  law  tta 
cerning  the  dutv  on  bottles,  which  has  permitted  the  importation  of  cut  or  deconiP 
bottles  when  filled  at  lower  rates  than  plain  containers.  Paragraph  218  of  the  Hooi 
bill  provides  that  all  containers  and  merchandise  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  w^  i 
duty  or  a  rate  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  value  thereof  shall  pay  duty  at  the  ni 
applicable  to  their  contents  but  not  less  than  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  ^liis  will  <^i 
rect  the  condition  that  has  arisen  under  the  present  law  in  which  cut  or  deroni<4 
bottles  containing  perfumery  have  been  assessed  for  duty  at  45  per  cent  ad  vaioren 
while  plain  containers  filled  with  similar  goods  have  paid  60  per  cent  ad  valores 

Supplemental  Brief, 

In  the  statement  before  the  committee  we  registered  objection  to  the  emban*o  pn 
vision  of  the  House  bill,  which,  while  voted  down  in  the  House,  we  understood  woiili 
come  up  before  the  Senate  for  its  action.  We  are  opp)osed  to  any  form  of  emban? 
which  would  restrict  the  American  manufacturer  in  the  choice  of  the  ingredient  fa 
requires  for  his  products,  and  we  ask,  particularly,  that  the  articles  in  paragraph  ^ 
known  commercially  as  aromatic  chemicals,  which  are  noted  in  the  bill  as  ioWm 
"  Benzaldehyde  suitable  for  medicinal  use,  artificial  musk,  benzyl  acetate,  heaz\ 
benzoate,  coumarin  diphenyloxide,  methyl  anthranilate,  methyl  salicylate,  pbt'>| 
acetaldehyde,  phenylethylalcohol,  and  other  synthetic  odoriferous  or  aromatic  cb^d 
icals,  including  flavors,  all  of  these  products  not  marketable  as  perfumery,  cosm«*cin 
or  toilet  preparations,  and  not  mixed,  and  not  compounded  and  not  containing  alrc^ 
natural  methyl  salicylate  or  oil  of  wintergreen  or  oil  of  sweet  birch,  and  natural  ^o\ 
marin, "  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  any  embargo  act,  foj  the  reasons  that  \^ 
aromatic  chemical  industry  forms  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  coal-tar  rhpnun 
industry  and  is  conducted  by  only  a  very  few  specialty  houses.  None  of  the  <i\'  i 
intermediate  manufacturers  produce  these  aromatic  chemicals  and  none  of  the  hoii^ 
that  do  so  have  or  require  equipment  that  make  them,  because  of  this  line  of  ouiil 
facture,  essential  to  our  Government  in  case  of  war.  I  he  chief  foreign  eourrw  ar 
in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance,  Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  and  GennasJ 
and  certainly  our  chemical  industry  can  not  fear  the  competition  of  the  first  thm?  i 

Ihe  interests  of  the  manufacturing  perfumer  in  the  United  States  lies  soleh  i 
getting  materials  of  the  highest  possible  quality,  and  while  it  might  be  a  dilfica 
matter  to  prove  the  superiority  of  one  product  over  another  to  a  layman  or  to  a  rhcntu 
to  the  professional  perfumer  the  difference  is  outstanding.  The  solution  w«d 
apparently  be  to  have  such  a  Qualified  person  on  the  board  wfuch  is  ehai^ged  with  ti 
passing  of  these  applications,  but,  better  still,  to  exclude  the  items  mentioned  fn 
the  embaigo  provision  of  the  act  and  place  them  with  the  other  aroniatic  cheni:'! 
products  in  para^ph  5G.  The  question  of  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  assessed  i^  iv'tj 
important  to  our  industry  as  having  available  the  products  which  we  require  in  of^J 
to  make  our  finished  product  as  fine  as  those  of  our  foreign  competitors. 

In  re  the  plan  to  make  the  American  selling  price  the  basis  for  assesament  d  tiu^ 
we  would  urge  that  particular  consideration  be  given  to  defining  the  term  "o^ 
petitivc."  A  $1  article  may  be  comparable,  to  its  disadvantage,  to  one  cof^te  i 
but  still  be  competitive,  and  the  legislative  intent  should  be  made  perfeetlv  c«f< 
In  our  industry  me  necessity  for  this  applies  alike  to  our  imported  raw  materials  «l 
lo  the  competitive  completed  perfumes  and  toilet  preparations. 
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COLOBS  AND  PIGMENTS. 
[Paragraphs  26,  63,  and  78.] 

ATEMENT  OP  A.   S.   SOMEBS,   BEPBESENTING  ASSOCIATION  OF 
DBT  COIiOB  MANTJFACTUBEBS,  NEW  70BX  CITT. 

Mr.  SoMEHS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  will  try  not  to  burden 

u.     I  have  a  ver^  brief  statement  I  will  make  to  the  committee, 

d  I  will  discuss  it  briefly  with  respect  to  just  a  few  of  the  para- 

aphs. 

The  first  paragraph  in  which  we  are  interested  is  paragraph  26, 

e  item  of  color  lakes,  which  is  included  in  this  paragraph.    We 

ike  a  suggestion  that  this  particular  item,  color  lakes  and  pig-' 

?nts  derived  from  coal-tar  products,  be  taken  from  that  paragraph 

id  be  incorporated  in  a  new  paragraph  to  read : 

"*  Color  lakes  and  all  other  pigments,  whether  dry  or  in  bulk,  made 

whole  or  in  part  from  coal-tar  dyes,  leuco  acids,  leuco  bases,  or 
ly  other  coal-tar  derivatives,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  7  cents 
T  pound  specific,"  as  is  provided  in  the  bill  now  before  you  for 
nsideration,  for  this  reason,  that  under  the  tariff  law  enacted  in 
^ptember,  1916,  provision  was  made  that  color  lakes  and  pigments 
Tived  from  coal-tar  products  were  included  with  all  coal-tar  deriva- 
res.  That  gave  rise  to  considerable  conflict  in  the  appraiser's  de- 
irtment,  and  I  have  here  an  exhibit  that  I  will  file  with  you  showing 
tat  articles  embraced  within  this  paragraph  were  hela  dutiable  at 
ro  different  rates  hj  two  different  appraisers,  because  of  the  am- 
guity  of  the  appraising  of  this  particular  paragraph  read  in  con- 
H'tion  with  paragraph  63  of  the  tariff  bill,  which  provides  that  cer- 
in  colors  and  pigments  are  dutiable  at  25  per  cent.  One  appraiser 
Ad  that  a  particular  article,  included  under  paragraph  26,  was 
[itiable  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  5  cents  per  pound  specific; 
iother  appraiser  held  that  a  similar  article,  also  embraced  within 
aragraph  66,  he  had  read  into  paragraph  63,  and  he  returned  it  as 
utiable  at  25  per  cent. 

This  paragraph,  if  allowed  to  stand,  will  give  rise  to  no  end  of 
pplications,  and  perhaps  no  end  of  claims  that  will  be  made  by 
nporters  that  seek  to  get  their  color  lakes  and  other  articles  derived 
rem  coal-tar  products  under  paragraph  63,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
itention  to  classify  color  lakes  and  pigments  under  paragraph  26 ; 
nd  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  atmosphere  and  allow- 
1^  no  misapprehension  whatever  that  we  have  made  the  sugges- 
ion,  and  if  we  reduce  it  to  the  simple  language  I  have  just  recited 
r)  provide  for  specific  duty,  all  colors  and  pigments  derived  from 
oal-tar  products. 

Here  is  the  item,  paragraph  26. 

Senator  McLean.  You  presented  this  matter  to  the  Committee 
•D  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  did  they  not  do  it? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  I  have^  not  the  slightest  idea.  They  probably  thought 
his  was  comprehensive  enough.  But  I  am  presenting  it  to  the 
''inance  Committee  here  in  the  hope  that  you  will  consider  my 
irgoment  from  the  facts  I  have  stated,  and  perhaps  see  your  way 
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clear  to  embrace  this  within  a  specific  paragraph,  so  that  there  •« 
be  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph  anJ  :j 
conflict  as  to  any  decision  that  may  be  rendered  by  an  appm.^ 
which  will  have  to  do  with  determining  the  values. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  you  think  it  was  due  to  lack  of  attent: 
on  the  part  of  the  House  committee  and  not  for  any  valid  reason  i 

Mr.  ooMERS.  I  would  not  say  it  was  due  to  lack  of  attention  on  Li 
part  of  the  House  committee  or  for  any  specific  reason.    I  reallv 
not  know.    I  was  quite  surprised  that*our  argument  did  not  \*t 
weight.    We  thought  we  had  put  it  very  strong.    We  presented 
brief ;  it  may  be  that  our  brief,  like  many  briefs  submitted  to  cocit 
was  regarded  in  the  abstract  rather  than  in  the  concrete. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  you  had  any  report  from  the  custoo 
officials  or  experts  who  would  naturallv  advise  as  to  the  f ea.vil>iiir 
of  it? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  I  have  not  any  advice  from  them.  The  only  inf 
mat  ion  I  have  is  that  articles  embraced  within  this  paragraph  « 
held  dutiable  at  two  different  rates  by  two  different  appraisers  un«: 
the  act  of  1916  on  these  very  items  and  are  now  included  in  pan 
graph  2G. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  63,  which  includi^ 

Pigments,  colors,  stains,  and  paints — 25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  are  «sking  that  your  attention  be  directed  to  these  two  i^arj 
graphs  in  connection  with  the  raw  materials  from  which  these  arti'.iH 
are  made  tliat  are  included  in  the  paragraph  covering  lead  and  uJ 
products  which  are  dutiable  at  specific  rates,  in  the  relation  of  aU-'J 
35  or  40  per  cent  of  the  value,  or,  rather  market  value  of  iL  J 
articles  as  sold  in  this  countrv  and  abroad.  We  have  been  dis  Tia. 
nated  against  to  the  extent  of  about  15  per  cent,  and  we  think  th. 
the  rates  on  these  paragraphs,  if  the  rates  on  raw  materials  i 
allowed  to  stand  as  they  are  at  the  present  time,  should  be  increa.-* 
at  least  to  as  great  a  proportion  as  that  on  lead  and  lead  prodii-t 
including  letharg  and  other  materials. 

We  also  ask,  as  we  did  before  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee,  ila 
special  attention  be  given  to  the  article  Paris  green,  which  is  us* 
very  extensively  in  this  country  for  agricultural  purposes.  When 
was  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  chairman  asked  c 
if  a  tariff  of  about  15  per  cent  would  be  satisfactory  on  Paris  givr 
and  I  said  that  it  would ;  I  thought  that  that  would  be  about  ample. 

Senator  McCumber.  On  the  American  valuation? 

Mr,  SoMERS.  On  the  American  valuation.  That  was  predicate] 
however,  upon  tlie  assumption  that  arsenic,  which  is  the  chief  o  -. 
ponent  part  of  Paris  green,  and  which  was  then  on  the  free  ; 
would  remain  on  the  free  list;  but  I  see  that  the  House  in  pas-'t 
the  bill  has  put  a  duty  of  *25  |>er  cent  on  arsenic  and  retained  ! 
15  per  cent  on  Paris  green. 

They  have  also  put  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  arsenate  of  lead, 
which  article  arsenic  or  arsenic  acid  is  verv  largely  used.    So  thai 
is  quite  evident  to  my  mind  that  the  committee  m  considering  the  d 
of  arsenic  in  insecticides  lost  sight  of  the  &ct  that  it  was  a  vital  o*'  I 
ponent  part  in  the  manufacture  of  Paris  green  and  directed  their  x\ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  used  in  arsenic  lead. 
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Senator  McLean.  How  much  arsenic  is  there  in  a  pound  of  Paris 
reen? 

Mr.  SoMEBS.  About  75  per  cent — about  776  pounds  of  arsenic  will 
reduce  approximately  1,020  pounds  of  Paris  green.  And  there  is 
considerably  larger  quantity  of  blue  vitrol,  or  sulphate  of  copper, 
sed  in  the  manufacture  of  arsenic.  That  is  still  retained  on  the 
•ee  list. 

In  my  opinion,  the  committee  considered  the  use  of  arsenic  in  the 
lanufacture  of  arsenate  of  lead  when  in  fixing  a  duty  on  arsenic  of  25 
er  cent  they  put  a  duty  on  arsenate  of  lead,  which  is  very  extensively 
sed  for  agricultural  purposes,  of  30  per  cent,  thereby  giving  a  dif- 
erential  of  5  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  arsenate  of  lead ;  and  it  does 
dem  to  me  reasonable  that  the  same  consideration  should  be  given 
y  Paris  green  that  was  given  to  the  arsenate  of  lead;  and  I  would 
sk  the  committee,  if  I  might,  that  they  would  have  in  mind  the 
orrection  of  that  particular  item  and  give  us  the  relief  that  we 
sk  for. 

Those,  including  paragraph  73,  are  the  only  paragraphs  that  I  am 
[irectly  concerned  with  as  a  manufacturer  and  consumer,  and  I 
tiight  say  that,  aside  from  representing  my  own  firm,  which  is  one 
i  the  large  manufacturing  color  houses  in  the  United  States,  I  rep- 
resent about  50  manufacturers  of  dry  colors  and  all  of  the  manu- 
iictuiers  of  insecticides  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  there  are 
ipproximately  86,  so  that  whatever  statement  or  whatever  request  I 
nftke^  I  make  in  behalf  of  those  firms. 

It  18  not  so  much — ^and  this  I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear — as 
0  the  rates  that  will  be  levied,  but  as  to  the  equalization  of  the 
lites  between  the  raw  material  that  we  use  and  the  finished  product; 
n  other  words,  we  want  to  be  protected  to  the  same  extent  that  those 
Tom  whom  we  buy  our  materials  are  protected,  and  we  ask  that 
x>nsideration  be  given  to  the  fact  that  we  are  employing  our  labor- 
Ts  on  a  war  basis,  that  is,  to  say,  we  are  pairing  the  wages  to-day 
n  oar  plants  that  obtained  durmg  the  exciting  days  of  the  war. 
iVe  have  not  reduced  any  wages,  and  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  reduce 
Images.  We  want  to  resist  any  tendency  to  reduce  wages  and,  as 
compared  with  laborers  in  Germany,  from  which  country  we  always 
iave  had  the  keenest  competition,  and  from  which  we  will  get  com- 
petition, our  wages  are  approximately  600  per  cent  higher. 

I  have  some  figures — ^I  do  not  know  how  authoritative,  but  I  gath- 
ered them  from  a  report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
issued  in  1920  (though  I  am  not  quite  clear  on  that  at  the  present 
time)  indicating  that  while  the  wages  we  are  paying  range  from  $4.50 
to  $6  per  day  ror  ordinary  labor  m  color  plants,  the  same  labor  in 
Germany,  working  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  gets  60  to 
70  cents  per  day. 

Senator  McCumber.  This  raises  the  question,  Mr.  Somers,  that  I 
think  is  quite  important :  If  labor  is  going  down  in  all  other  lines 
of  business,  why  should  we  give  you  a  protection  that  would  allow 
vou  to  hold  up  your  labor  to  the  war  basis,  while  others  must  have 
the nrotection  simply  to  meet  the  labor  in  the  competitive  field? 

Mr.  SoMEBs.  We  would  not  ask  that  any  exception  be  made  for 
our  industry  whatsoever,  Mr.  Chaiiman.  When  I  said  that  we  are 
P>ing  to  resist  any  effort  to  reduce  labor  in  the  matter  of  wages,  that 
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is  personal,  that  is  a  conviction  I  have  that  wa^es  in  this  coontn 
have  never  been  as  high  as  they  should  be,  and  we  hope  we  wu 
never  see  the  day  when  they  will  be  as  low  as  they  were  before  6 
war  in  the  laboring  classes;  that  is  a  personal  sentiment. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  most  instances  labor  now  is  below  the  vi 
basis  ? 

Mr.  SoMERs.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  probably  will  be  still  lower ;  certainh  : 
will,  unless  we  have  a  revival  of  business.    Then  we  will  assunH. 
should  judge,  that  any  industries  must  be  content  to  pay  the  jifu 
labor  wages  rather  than  the  war  labor  wages. 

Mr.  SoMERS.  While,  if  we  are  brought  in  contact  with  (xermazij- 
and  from  the  information  that  comes  to  us  from  the  men  who  hsv 
visited  Germuny — ^I  speak*  of  responsible  men,  then  connected  ▼:: 
a  large  banking  institution — and  the  reports  they  brin^  back  t(»  u 
that  we  may  anticipate  as  soon  as  possible  a  revival  of  importati«a 
on  a  large  scale. 

Senator  MoIcean.  Is  there  any  Paris  sreen  imported) 

Mr.  SoMERS.  There  was  some  miporteo,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  thizj 
and  I  want  to  be  candid  with  you  about  importations  of  Paris  gree 
for  the  reason  that  the  sale,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  it«  is  n 
ulated  by  a  very  strict  Government  and  Federal  act. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  the  arsenic  is  importi 
that  is  consumed  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  Very  slight;  so  insignificant  that  I  would  not  et 
^uess  at  it.    The  most  of  it  is  produced  here;  very  little  of  :t 
imported  from  the  other  side,  since  the  smelting  mdustries  h\^ 
developed  means  and  processes  to  recover  arsenic  as  a  by-product 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  any  danger  from  importation^  •! 
arsenic? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so.    Arsenic  has  always  been  f i^ 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  we  would  hardly  need  the  duties  rofi 
tioned  in  here  for  protective  purposes,  would  we? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  Of  course,  I  am  not  in  the  arsenic  business  and  kii 
no  interest  in  arsenic,  but  to  answer  your  question  as  candidlv  as  j  < 
think  we  ought  to,  I  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  understan<l  thst 
should  be  protected. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  one  case  of  tariff  for  revenue  onh ' 

Mr.  Somers.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  stated  that  your  labor  was  600  per  ct: 
higher  than  Germany's? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  About  that ;  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  would  not  advocate  that  we  should  -^ 
a  duty  of  600  per  cent  beyond  the  difference  in  labor? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  Not  at  ail. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  would  you  meet  it! 

Mr.  SoMERS.  These  conditions  must  change.     It  n^ay  be  jusc 
true  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  wages  in  this  oountrr.  • 
I  hope  we  will,  even  at  the  present  level;  and  it  mav  be  that  c«»r'l 
tions  abroad  will  force  those  people  to  pay  their  laborinir  rU* 
more  than  they  paid  them  beiofe  the  war,  and  that  will  brin:: 
closer  relationship  between  foreign  labor  and  American  labor. 
that  the  difference  will  not  be  as  wide  as  600  per  cent.    It  is  n^^  ; 
in  England.    It  is  so  in  Japan,  Holland,  and  some  of  the  other  r 
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s,  but  not  in  England.  England,  I  think,  pays  probably  within 
?ev  cent  of  the  Anaerican  wages  to-day  to  her  working  classes. 
Lnother  article  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  duty 
t  was  imposed  upon  quicksilver  vermilion ;  that  is,  vermilion  con- 
ling  quicksilver.  In  the  original  House  committee  report  a  duty 
10  cents  a  pound  was  provided  for  vermilion  containing  quict- 
^er.  In  the  same  report  a  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound  was  provided 
quicksilver,  thus  giving  a  diflferential  of  3  cents  per  pound  in 
or  of  the  vermilion  containing  quicksilver.  The  bill  as  it  finally 
;sed  the  House,  however,  provides  a  duty  of  35  cents  per  pound 
quicksilver  and  a  duty  of  33  cents  per  pound  on  vermilion  red 
itaining  quicksilver,  under  paragraph  73. 

t  is  clejir  to  me  that  that  was  an  error ;  that  if  the  differential  was 
be  maintained  at  the  rate  provided  for  or  recommended  in  the 
amittee  bill — that  if  quicksilver  is  dutiable  at  35  cents  per  pound, 
ick-^ilver  vermilion  should  be  dutiable  at  37  or  38  cents  per  pound. 
?  are  not  asking  for  that  rate  unless  quicksilver  is  retained  at  35 
Its  per  pound.  But,  in  justice  to  the  American  manufacturers, 
miiion  red  containing  quicksilver  ought  to  carry  a  duty  slightly 
5ve  the  duty  on  the  raw  products,  and  there  is  considerable  of  it 
inufactured  in  this  country,  and  there  is  quite  some  imported.  We 
ve  by  no  means  a  monopoly  of  the  business,  and  we  do  not  seek  to 
ve  a  monopoly  of  the  business.  But  we  do  seek  to  be  put  on  a  fair 
(npetitive  basis.  It  is  obvious  that  if  quicksilver  is  kept  out  because 
the  duty  of  35  cents  per  pound  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  of 
rmilion  red  in  which  quicksilver  is  contained  may  use  his  quick- 
rer  in  the  manufacture  of  vermilion  red  and  bring  it  in  here  at 
e  lower  rate  of  duty  of  33  cents  per  pound  and  thus  suit  the  Amer- 
m  manufacturer. 

Senator  McCumbek.  Is  there  any  great  amount  of  quicksilver  im- 
>rted  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  SoMEBS.  According  to  a  letter  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  it  appears  that  the  importations 
ere  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  consumed  in  this 
untry. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  American 
ilds  of  quicksilver,  as  to  whether  they  are  limited  and  whether  they 
ill  in  all  probability  be  diminished  in  their  supply  in  the  future? 
Mr.  SoBCERs.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  except  in  a  general 
aj%  and  I  know  something  generally  about  it,  because  I  am  inter- 
red as  a  consumer  of  quicksUver.  But  I  believe  that  the  American 
lines  are  capable  of  far  greater  development  and  that  the  produc* 
on  can  be  very  largely  increased. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Sufficient  to  supply  the  American  market? 
Mr.  SoMERs.  I  think  so.    I  think  that  our  mines  in  the  West  are 
Jftile  enough  to  produce  sufficient  quicksilver  for  home  consump- 
ion. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  supply 
» at  all  inexhaustible? 

Mr.  SoMERs.  I  do  not  think  so.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say.    I  just 
ranted  to  draw  your  attention  to  these  particular  paragraphs. 
Senator  Duxingham.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  what  corpora- 
ion  you  personally  represented?  • 
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Mr.  SoMERs.  The  Fred  L.  Lavanburg  Co.,  of  100  William  StiJ 
New  York,  and  I  happen  to  be  the  representative  for  tariff  m^ 
of  all  of  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  Dillingham;.  Yes ;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  SoMEBS.  That  is  simply  by  designation;  that  is  alL 

BBZ£F  OF  A.  8.  BOXEBSi  XEPBESEHTIKO  ASSOOXATIOV  OF  JOLY  OOLOi 

HAVTTFAOTTniEBS. 

Referring  to  H.  R.  7456,  now  being  considered  by  your  committee,  ijenmr 
to  submit  our  comments  on  such  items  as  vitally  affect  our  industrj'. 

We  believe  we  can  convince  your  committee  that  we  are  jnstified  in  asl 
for  an  increase  in  duties  on  certain  items — 

1.  Because  if  this  relief  is  not  granted  it  will  seriously  jeopardise  cen 
branches  of  the  dry-color  industry. 

2.  Because  in  the  items  enumerated  below  the  raw  materials  we  use  rm 
greater  protection  than  we  receive  on  our  finished  product,  a  discrimiaa! 
which  is  certainly  a  great  injustice  to  our  industry. 

We  make  no  criticism  as  to  the  duties  you  may  grant  upon  our  raw  \ 
terials,  but  we  certainly  think  we  should  get  increased  protection  over  \ 
above  the  duties  which  the  raw  materials  bear. 

GOLOB  LAKES. 

Paragraph  26  of  the  proposed  bill  provides  for  a  duty  of  35  per  cem 
valorem  and  7  cents  per  pound  specific  on  color  lakes  and  colors  made  t 
coal-tar  products  also  provided  for  in  the  same  paragraph  and  at  tlie  samf ) 
of  duty.  Evidently  no  consideration  has  been  given  for  the  difference  in  -i 
costs  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  from  which  country  most  of 
competition  will  be  felt.  With  a  due  regard  for  the  desire  of  your  coiumi 
to  guard  against  any  evasion  of  the  law,  we  think  that  paragraph  26,  in 
light  of  past  experience,  offers  opportunity  for  various  interpretations  b^-i 
of  its  ambiguity.  There  are  many  colors  derived  from  the  raw  mar*-' 
enumerated  in  paragraph  26  which  might  not  be  considered,  strictly  ^ 
ing,  as  color  lakes,  and  may  accordingly  be  thrown  into  paragraph  63,  vi 
reads^  as  follows :  "  Pigments,  colors,  stains,  and  paints,  ♦  ♦  •  25  per 
ad  valorem." 

We  call  your  attention  to  Exhibit  A,  citing  two  cases  wherein  the 
praisers  differed  completely  in  their  decisions  as  to  the  proper  classificatlcd 
such  colors  as  we  have  referred  to.  These  cases  embody  the  point  tbat 
make  that  under  paragraph  26  there  will  doubtless  arise  many  claims 
classification  under  paragraph  63  that  may  or  may  not  be  allowed  I'V 
appraisers.  It  is  fraught  with  great  danger,  and  we  call  your  attent'' ' 
our  supplementary  brief  marked  Exhibit  B,  being  a  copy  of  the  brief  alr^ 
filed  with  your  committee,  and  In  which  we  have  given  this  matter  soiu« 
tail. 

W§  would  respectfully  suggest,  therefore,  that  for  the  purpose  of  dirt-S 
and  removing  any  doubt  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  color  lak*^ 
pigments  made  from  coal-tar  products,  covered  in  paragraph  26,  that  a  new  j 
graph  be  inserted  reading  as  follows : 

"  Color  lakes  and  all  other  pigments,  whether  dry  or  In  pulp,  made  «n  w 
or  in  part  from  coal-tar  dyes,  leuco  acids,  leuco  bases,  or  any  other  *■> : 
derivatives,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  7  cents  per  pound  specific.'* 

We  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this  matter,  and  are  of  the 
ion  that  it  clears  the  atmosphere  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  sk  t« 
proper  classification. 

PABIS  GBEEN. 

Heretofore  Paris  green  and  arsenic,  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  f 
green,  were  both  on  the  free  list.  The  proposed  bill  puts  a  duty  on  un 
of  25  per  cent,  and  a  duty  on  Paris  green  of  but  15  per  cent  It  does  Bt?*; 
us  that  it  was  not  Intended  by  your  committee  to  make  any  such  ii» 
discrimination  agalOBt  an  article  manufactured  in  this  country  and  in  t 
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he  raw  material  from  which  it  is  derived.  We  argued  this  before  your 
nnttee,  and  felt  quite  sure  that  your  disposition  was  to  grant  us  some  relief. 
admitted  that  15  per  cent  would  be  fair  protectioh,  but  we  had  in  mind  at 
(line  that  arsenic  would  remain  on  the  free  list,  as  that  matter  was  not 
ui^^ed.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  concern  to  us  to  have  this  corrected, 
we  suggest  that  either  arsenic  be  made  free  or  that  the  duty  on  Paris 
n  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  duty  levied  on  arsenic. 


'Exwmr  A. 


"  Decembeb  16,  192Q. 


DBdSION^S   IN   BE  CLASSIFICATION   OF  PIGMENT  COLORS. 


•• 


(T.  D.  S7m;  O.  A.  8110.) 


^fore  United  States  General  Appraisers  November  23, 1917 : 

Claim  made  that  duty  should  be  20  per  cent  on  alizarine  lakes. 
.lodgment  in  favor  of  the  Government  overruling  pi^otest,  making  duty  30 
rent  and  5  cents  per  pound.'* 


rfure  Board  1,  January  28.  1918.    No.  41779,  Protest  842787 : 

rnder  color  lakes  was  fou^d  rose  madder  classified  as  a  coal-tar  color  lake 
HI  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  5  cents  per  pound  under  the  act  of  September  8» 
S,  and  was  daimed  dutiable  as  a  color  lake  at  20  per  cent  under  paragraph 
tariff  act  of  1913. 

Opinion  by  Sullivan,  G.  A.  The  paint  boxes  in  question  were  held  dutiable 
Lrtis^t's  colors  and  the  rose  madder  as  a  color  lake  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
rr  paragrapb  63.' 


»t 


tiifl  is  In  absointe  coBtroversion  of  T.  D.  37429  stated  above. 

a  view  of  the  ambiguous  wording,  we  suggest  that  same  should  be  changed 

"^d  aa  follows: 

k\\  rolor  lakes  or  other  pigments  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from  coal-tar 

p.  ieuco  adds,  or  ieuco  bases,  or  any  other  coal-tar  derivatiyes.' 


I* 


xrankSm  bines  (dry 

r  (n«lp)* 

F3f  YcDows  and 
I---  Vbyorinpulp). 
f*  .*ftk» 


Underwood  bill. 


2Opflro0at. 

do 

.....do 


iai>3a 

:  -tobiainc      quick- 

'XAintaSlnd 


15  per  cent . 
25  per  cent. 


tm.ii  colors,  stains 
l«n«cMll7  provided 


t«ft<«orpot«b. 


I  cent... 
1}  cents. 


Dry  Colar  Makers' 
Association  brief. 


40  per  cent  and  5cents 
specific. 

45  per  cent  and  10  cents 
spedfic,  color  lakes 
and  all  other  pig- 
ments made  in 
whole  or  in  part 
thecefroiu. 


New  bUl. 


12    cents  per  potmd 

spedflc. 
25  per  cent 


35  per  cent  and  7  cents 
specific. 


33  cents. 


rr  Aod. 


Free. 
Free. 


•  ■  'rupL    

itfn  snd  wldte  lead 
IB  9  miiMnl. 

K.  manofiictared. . . 


25  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 


f  oent 

Icent 

10  per  cent. 


15  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


2cents 

4  cents  and  15  per  cent 
specific. 

25  per  cent 

do 

Free 

2i  cents 


New  bill 

para- 

graphs. 


05 
07 
SO 


08 


S7.50perton 

Icent  specific 

2  cents  specific 

l|  cents  specific 

ll  cents  specific . . . . 
35  cents  per  pound . 


04 


75 

75 
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Exhibit  B. 

•  Januabt  si,  1^13 

Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig, 

Chairman  United  States  Tariff  Committee,  Washinffton^  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  We  received  a  communication  from  you  recently  asking  for  * 
comments  upon  your  report  to  Congress  on  dyes  and  other  coal-tar  divcii^i 
1918. 

We  wish  to  present  our  views  as  same  affects  our  line  of  Industry  is  p 
posed  "  Bill  to  amend  an  act  to  increase  the  revenue,  and  for  other  parM 
approved  September  8,  1916."  We  are  giving  you  our  criticisms  upun  d 
act  from  the  standpoint  of  being  large  manufacturers  of  lake  ooloriL  Hi 
ever,  in  making  any  criticisms  upon  said  bill  we  do  not  wish  to  be  coosi^ 
as  approving  in  any  way  the  original  act  approved  September  8,  1916. 

We  assume  it  is  your  desire  to  have  the  amended  bill  do  full  justice  v. 
lines  of  industry  in  which  dyes  and  intermediates  are  chief  raw  matera 
and  therefore  do  justice  to  a  large  industry,  namely,  the  manufacture  of  ji 
colors  from  dyes  and  intermediates. 

A  perusal  of  the  act  shows  that  lake  colors  are  classified  in  Group  lU 
color   lakes.     They   are   distinctly   classified   with   colors;    dyes    for  $cu] 
whether  soluble  or  not  in  water;  color  bases;  color  acids;   leuco  ad*!* 
leuco  bases;  whether  colorless  or  not,  etc.,  etc    All  of  Group  III  under  «^n 
500  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  the  same  products.    It  n 
vides,  furthermore,  that  said  duty  of  5  cents  .per  pound  shall  be  bsM^* 
standard  of  strength  which  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tra 
ury,  and  on  all  importations  of  such  articles  that  exceed  such  standarl 
strength  a  said  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  shall  be  charged  on  the  «eL 
that  said  article  would  have  diluted  to  standard  of  strength. 

Our  objection  to  the  act  approved  September  8,  1916,  is  based  on  the  foi- 
ing  fact :  The  manufacturer  of  color  lakes  receives  a  protection  of  30  per  *■ 
plus  5  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  of  manufacture  of  color  lakes,  exclo^i^ 
labor  and  overheads,  is  probably  90  per  cent  thereof  derived  from  parrhaL<« 
the  same  ingredients  as  contained  in  section  500,  Group  III,  which  arv  - 
given  a  protection  of  30  per  cent  and  5  cents  per  pound.  In  other  word* 
have  to  buy  our  raw  material  from  American  manufacturers  of  Ormip 
items,  on  all  of  which  said  manufacturers  receive  a  protection  of  30  per 
plus  5  cents  per  pound.  We  in  turn  have  to  sell  the  products  derlv«^ 
said  raw  materials  with  no  greater  protection  against  foreign  color  laki^ 
what  our  raw  materials  have  received.  Therefore,  we  will  have  to  bo> 
raw  materials,  which  are  highly  protected  under  this  act,  and  sell  the  fis. 
product  without  any  added  duty  whatever  to  protect  us  for  the  differvc'* 
cost  of  labor,  overhead,  and  other  manufacturing  expenses  between  the  X'. 
States  and  foreign  countries. 

What  both  the  present  and  proposed  acts  practically  do  is  to  give  hl^*  • 
tection  to  all  manufacturers  of  our  raw  materials  and  to  give  us  no  t 
protection  whatever  on  the  finished  product 

To  show  you  how  this  will  wreck  an  important  industry,  we  take  for  ex  r 
one  item,  namely,  a  high  grade  geranium  lake,  generally  known  as  jacqo*-' 
lake.    This  is  made  from  a  precipitation  of  eosine  dye  with  acetate  o'   - 
The  cost  of  the  eosine  is  probably  99  per  cent,  and  the  acetate  of  lea«1  ' 
cent  in  value.    The  manufacturer  of  this  geranium  lake  wUl  have  tt>  hn- 
raw  material  subject  to  a  protection  practically  of  90  per  cent  ad  Talomr  \ 
5  cents  per  pound  and  will  have  to  sell  the  finished  product  in  c«»mi** 
with  imported  geranium  lakes  which  will  have  to  pay  exactly  the  sau>*-  *-. 
of  duty  as  our  raw  material.    The  manufacturer,  therefore,  gets  no  pn»t«^ 
on  the*  factory  1alH>r,  office  organization,  salaries,  increased  cost  of  dolnr  I 
ness,  and  other  factors  which  are  consideretl  necessary  to  protect  UnltH  > 
again5;t  foreign  competition. 

We  could  give  you  numerous  other  instances  of  the  same  cfaarartk-r. 
thought  it  best  to  give  one  typical  example. 

Now,  as  to  the  clause  in  section  oOl  to  the  efTect  that  the  Serretarr  - ' 
Treasury  shall  set  a  standard  of  strength  and  that  on  any  linportatl>: 
articles  that  exceed  such  standard  of  strength  a  special  duty  of  5  <vf/.« 
pound  shall  be  paid,  as  if  it  were  diluted  to  standard  of  strength,  flw>  *• 
situation  with  regard  to  the  raw  material  here  applies  as  to  the  fi*> 
product  If  the  standard  of  strength  set  is  a  high  one,  it  would  inarr  ^o 
benefit  of  the  color  maker,  but  at  the  same  time  would  put  a  tmnendoo* 
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I  the  eosine  base,  which  is  the  color  lake  maker's  raw  material.  If,  on  the 
her  band,  the  standard  set  is  a  low  one»  this,  of  course,  would  give  less 
utectlon  to  the  maker  of  eosine  base,  but  at  the  same  time  wo\ild  give  exactly 
e  same  protection  to  the  finished  lake  color.  In  other  words,  automatically,  if 
bijgli  standard  were  adopted  for  the  color  base,  it  would  make  the  protection 
»ctly  the  same  as  given  to  the  maker  of  the  raw  material.  You  will  readily 
e,  therefore,  that  this  protection  clause  is  of  absolutely  no  benefit  to  the 
BOttfacturer  of  lake  colors,  because  he  is  put  in  exactly  the  same  class  as 
e  mannflicturer  of  his  raw  materials. 

We  want  to  state  in  concluding  that  we  have  given  you  one  typical  instance 
id  we  can  give  you  dozens  of  the  same  character  if  desired.  If  you  would 
te  to  hear  from  us  as  to  what  we  believe  would  remedy  the  situation  we 
ill  be  very  glad  to  give  you  our  views  any  time  fhat  you  request  us  to  do  so. 

LICORICE  AND  UCOBICE  BOOT. 

[Paragraphs  33  and  45.] 

rATBXEHT  OF  W.  I«.  GBDDE8.  BBPBESBNTINa  HacAND&EWS  Sc 

FOBBB8  CO.,  NBW  YOBK^  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  residence? 

Mr.  Geddes.  I  appear  on  behalf  of  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Co.^  200 

ifth  Avenue,  New  x  ork  City. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  i 

Itr.  Geddes.  Montclair,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  business  are  the  MacAndrews  &  Forbes 

0.? 

Mr.  Geddes.  Primarily  in  the  collection  of  licorice  root  and  the 
dportation  of  it  into  the  United  States  and  the  conversion  thereof 
iU)  a  commercial  article  called  licorice  paste. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  this  business  yourself? 
Mr.  Geddes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  one  of  the  firm  ? 
Mr. Geddes.  Vicepresident;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  WlQ  you  state  in  your  own  way,  within  15  minutes 
^  near  as  may  be,  your  views  on  the  pending  question  ? 
Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  are  you  interested  in  ? 
Mr.  Geddes.  Paragraph  33.  JBefore  the  war  we  imported  into  the 
'viiei  States  about  50,000  tons  of  licorice  root.  We  retained  about 
?o-thirds  of  it  for  our  own  use,  that  is,  conversion  into  paste  and 
y-products,  and  the  remaining  one-third  we  sold  to  other  manu- 
If turers  for  like  purposes. 

Nt)  licorice  root  is  produced  in  the  United  States  nor  is  it  practicable 
•»  produce  the  same.  We  have  experimented  largelv  along  these  lines 
*  jTTfat  expense  and  found  that  it  could  not  be  produced.  Therefore 
l***^  is  no  factor  of  protection  to  home  industry  in  this  matter 
^*Qse  there  is  no  competing  material  grown  in  this  country.  Any 
^tj  on  licorice  root  can  be  sustained  only  as  a  revenue  measure, 
■relj  and  simply.  Furthermore,  it  is  opposed  to  the  principles 
^•*^en  a  revenue  tariflF,  in  that  licorice  root  is  a  raw  material  and  any 
■^P*>rt  dutjr  imposed  on  it  would  tend  to  restrict  rather  than  increase 
"^nirfacturing  m  this  country. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Underwood  tariff  there  was  a  tax 
'  -i  cents  per  pound  on  licorice  paste  inported  into  the  country, 
«it  DO  tax  on  licorice  root,  nor  had  there  ever  been,  according  to  my 
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knowledge.  On  the  contrary  the  policy  of  that  law,  enacted  «8ij 
was  by  a  Republican  Congress  and  based  on  the  Republican  prin 
ciple  of  protection,  was  to  admit  the  raw  material  free  of  duty  and  t 
impose  a  tax  on  the  finished  product. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  of  the  finished  product  is  used  in  thi 
country? 

Mr.  Geddes.  Probably  85  or  90  per  cent  of  what  we  import 
turned  into  paste. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  mean  the  domestic  consumption. 

Mr.  Geddes.  About  20,000  tons  per  annimi,  I  should  say. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  tons  of  licorice  root  does  it  take  I 
manufacture  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  Geddes.  Fifty  thousand  tons. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  this  duty  would  be  $20  a  ton  ?    That 
1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Geddes.  It  is  supposed  to  be  one-half  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes;  thatisri^ht. 

Mr.  Geddes.  The  Underwood  tariff,  passed  by  a  Democratic  C< 
gress  and  based  on  the  revenue  principle — ^ 

Senator  Simmons.  Pardon  me.    What  does  licorice  root  sell  fort 

Mr.  Geddes.  In  this  country  now  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Geddes.  It  varies  in  price.    I  can  give  you  a  better  ide« 
prewar  prices  than  I  can  of  present  prices. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  was  it  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Geddes.  Before  the  war  its  value  was  about  $50  a  ton,  but 
present  it  runs  anywhere  from  $100  to  $300  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  you  want  the  raw  prodt> 
brought  in  free  ? 

Mr.  Geddes.  Brought  in  free. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  higher  duty  on  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  Geddes.  No;  we  are  not  making  any  complaint  on  tiie  issue 
protection.     That  is  ample,  as  fixed  by  the  House  in  the  present  b& 

The  Chairman.  How  much  revenue  would  come  from  a  duty  ( 
the  raw  product? 

Mr.  Geddes.  It  would  amount  to  about  $560,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  country  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Geddes.  Yes;  probably  six  or  seven  thousand  tons  are  ii 
ported  by  others  in  addition  to  what  we  import  into  the  country. 

Senator  McLean.  You  had  just  come,  in  your  remarks,  to  tl 
Underwood  tariff  on  this  product. 

Mr.  Geddes.  The   Unoerwood   tariff,   passed   bv   a  Democral 
Congress  and  based  on  the  revenue  principle,  reauced  the  tax  j 
paste  from  2^  cents  to  1  cent,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  impos 
tax  of  one-fpurth  of  a  cent  per  poimd  on  licorice  root,  though 
originally  framed  the  law  carried  a  tax  of  one-half  a  cent  per  po 
and  upon  proper  presentation  of  facts  it  was  reduced  to  one-ioi 
of  a  cent.     This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  tk 
any  import  duty  has  been  imposed  on  this  particular  element 
raw  material. 

Senator  La  Follette.  None  of  it  is  produced  in  this  country ' 

Mr.  Geddes.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  half  cent  too  high  for  a  revenue  tarii 
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ilr.  Geddes.  It  amounts  to  what  would  be,  in  normal  times,  an 
TiEklorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  licorice  paste  and,  in  fact,  on  the 
)t. 

^nator  Watson.  The  paste  is  made  from  the  licorice  root,  is  it  ? 
Nilr.  Geddes.  The  paste  made  from  the  licorice  root  has  a  tariff 
1  cent  a  pound  now  on  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Would  this  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  inter- 
ne at  all  with  your  purchase  of  it  ? 
Mr.  Geddes.  Not  with  our  purchase  of  it. 
Senator  Watson.  And  the  price  of  the  raw  material  ? 
Mr.  Gkddes.  We  coUect  the  raw  material  ourselves  and  import, 
to  this  country,  but  we  either  pay  at  the  time  it  is  entered  or  \^en 
»  take  it  out  of  bond.     Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  price 
T  pound  of  licorice  paste  sold  by  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Co.  was  for 
any  years  8  cents  per  porfnd,  but,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  raw 
aterial  and  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  imposition  of  duty>  the  cost  at 
'esent  is  22  cents  per  poimd,  notwithstanding  the  consistent  efforts. 

the  company  to  reduce  the  price.     None  the  less,  the  company 
)tains  from  the  higher  priced  paste  only  the  same  amount  of  profit. 
?r  pound  as  for  the  8  cent  paste. 
Senator  Calder.  Twenty-two  cents  a  pound  to-day  ? 
Mr.  Geddes.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Cajldeb.  What  is  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Geddes.  The  duty  on  that  amounts  to  about  three-quarters-. 
f  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  imposition  of  additional  tax  will  operate  very  strongly  as  a 
indrance  to  the  desired  reduction  in  price.  In  fact,  the  duty  now 
roposed,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  oe  equal  to  a  25  per  cent  ad 
alorem  duty  on  the  prewar  price  of  paste. 

Then,  ac^am,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  although  licorice* 
«ste  is  placed  in  the  portion  of  the  chemical  schedule  dealing  with 
Tugs  and  medicine  and  is  indeed  in  the  same  paragraph  with  well- 
nown  drugs,  yet  the  use  of  licorice  paste  and  of  licorice  products, 
generally  for  drug  or  medicinal  purposes  is  negligible. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  this  liconce  put  in  chewii^  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Geddes.  Mainly  into  chewing  tobacco,  navoring  materials,, 
nd  coDfections. 

Senator  Watson.  For  whatpurpose  do  you  use  it? 

Mr.  Geddes.  We  sell  it.  We  manufacture  the  root  into  paste 
ind  sell  thepaste. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  done  with  the  paste  that  you  sell  ? 

Mr.  Geddes.  It  mainly  goes  into  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco. 

Senator  Watson.  You  make  a  pretty  fair  per  cent  on  that,  do- 
rou  not  ? 

Mr.  Geddes.  It  is  about  2h  cents  a  pound.  We  make  no  more 
low  than  we  did  before  the  war. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  McCoy,  what  is  the  total  i-evenue  from  this. 
Jutv  on  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  McCoT.  $141,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Geddes.  The  use  of  licorice  paste  and  of  licorice  products 
generally  for  drugs  or  medicinal  purposes  is  neghgible  as  compared 
*ith  its  conmiercial  use,  and  it  is  believed  that  possibly  the  pro- 
posed imposition  of  such  a  duty  on  licorice  root  was  considered  at 
•Jl  only  because  of  a  mistaken  belief  that  the  imported  root  would 
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be  used  for  drug  or  medicinal  purposes,  whereas  the  fact  is  tLai 
much  more  than  95  per  cent  of  it  is  used  for  commercial  purposes. 

Besides  the  licorice  paste  manufactured  by  MacAndrews  &  Fori* 
Co.,  there  is  producea  in  considerable  quantities  as  a  bj-produf 
the  well  known  "Foamite/'  which  is  to-day  the  most  importat 
single  factor  in  the  extinguishment  of  oil  fires  and  other  fires  involvini 
inflammable  material;  and  it  is  not  believed  that  it  will  be  ti. 
poUcy  of  Congress  to  impose  an  import  duty  on  an  article  tLi 
plays  so  important  a  rdle  in  the  protection  from  fire  of  this  country 
oil  mdustry. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  happen  to  know  why  this  licorice  luii 
duty  put  upon  it  when  it  is  not  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Geddes.  It  was  put  on  by  a  Democratic  Congress  for  rerenu 
piuposes,  and  the  tarin  on  the  paste  was  lowered 

Tne  Chairman.  In  order  to  aestroy  the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Geddes.  It  came  pretty  near  aoing  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  a  duty  was  put  on  the  licorice  root  f 

Mr.  Geddes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  was  the  rate  2 

Mr.  Geddes.  One-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

Senator  Simmons.  This  is  one-naif  cent ! 

Mr.  Geddes.  This  is  one-half  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  Fordney  bill  doubles  it  1 

Mr.  Geddes.  The  Fordney  bill  doubles  it. 

I  wish  to  say  in  connection  with  Foamite  that  we  as  well  as  othi" 
people  consider  that  it.  is  a  very  important  factor.  All  of  the  oi] 
burning  steamers  are  being  equipped  with  Foamite  installation. 

The  revenue  to  be  derived  from  licorice  root  is  almost  n^ligibi 
to  the  Government,  beiiig  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000  as  again* 
$650,000,000  expected  to  be  raised  Uurough  the  tariff  bill. 

Finally,  to  summarize  the  argument  against  the  imposition  of  ab; 
tax  whatever  on  hcorice  root,  in  the  first  place  it  is  a  raw  material — - 

Senator  MgCumber.  How  much  did  you  say  the  Govemmes 
received  in  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Geddes.  It  will  receive  under  the  proposed  Fordney  tar. 
$500,000  a  year. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  understood  Mr.  McCoy  to  say  that  tr.j 
amount  for  the  past  year  was  $141,000. 

Mr.  Geddes.  That  is  because  during  the  war  we  did  not  import  aj 
much  by  one-fourth  of  what  we  used  to. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  rate  is  only  one-half  a  cent  now } 

Mr.  Geddes.  Only  one-quarter  cent  under  the  figures  he  quotas  ^ 
against  the  Fordnev  proposal  of  one-half  cent. 

This  important  auty  is  in  excess  of  the  average  amount  of  ino^H 
and  excess-profits  taxes  paid  by  us  annually  to  the  Federal  Govt-r 
ment,  and  is  more  than  one-third  of  our  entire  net  income. 

We  want  to  make  a  strong  point,  if  possible,  of  having  it  remorn 
from  the  chemical  schedule  and  put  in  a  schedule  of  its  own,  bec^u.^ 
it  is  not  a  drue  nor  is  it  a  chemical. 

Nearly  all  the  lar^e  oil  companies  have  installed  Foamite  equip 
ment  for  the  protection  of  their  tank  farms.  Tank  farms  and  sLap^ 
are  being  equipped  with  permanent  installations,  and  there  are  i 
la^e  nimiber  of  portable  e<]uipments  of  various  kinds. 

Senator  Watson,     lliat  is  made  from  licorice  root? 
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Mr.  Geddes.  Yes,  sir.     It  is  a  by-product. 

I  started  to  summarize  the  argument  against  the  imposition  of 
ny  tax.  The  second  point  that  I  wanted  to  make  in  connection 
ith  that  was  that  there  is  no  competing  local  product  to  protect. 

Third,  the  burden  of  any  tax  whatever  would  reduce  the  net 
icome  by  practically  one-third  and  would  further  have  the  effect 
a  the  cas^  of  this  company  of  making  its  aggregate  Federal  taxes 
acre  than  double  the  amount  of  income  and  excess-profits  taxes 
mposed  upon  other  companies  making  a  like  income. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  companies  are  in  this  business  ? 

Mr.  Geddes.  The  next  largest  one  is  in  Baltimore — J.  S.  Young 
>o. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  of  them  are  there,  altogether? 

Mr.  Geddes.  Probably  three  or  four. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  aggregate  ? 

Mr.  Geddes.  Probably  700  men. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Geddes.  I  have  this  memorandum,  which  I  will  submit. 

It  would  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer  not  only  of  the  licorice 
paste,  but  also  of  the  most  important  and  most  effective  fire  pro- 
tection solution  now  in  use  in  the  United  States. 

It  would  hinder  the  company's  efforts  to  get  back  to  the  prewar 
price  a  product  which  it  now  sells  for  nearly  three  times  the  prewar 
price,  but  at  no  greater  profit  per  pound  than  prior  to  the  war. 

The  amount  <h  the  tax  to  be  raised  is  neglii^ible.  I  will  submit 
this  memorandum  for  a  brief. 

The  Chaibman.  All  right. 

BKIEF  OF  W.    L.    OEDDES,  REPEESEirrZKa   MacAVDBEWS   A    FORBES   CO.,   NEW 

YO&K  OXTT. 

State  op  New  York. 

County  of  New  York,  9S: 

W.  L.  Geddes,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  as  follows: 

1.  That  ever  since  the  organization  in  1902  of  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Co.,  a  New 
Jersey  corporation  engaged  primarily  in  the  collection  from  the  Near  East  and  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  licorice  root  and  the  conversion  thereof  into  licorice 
paste,  he  has  been  connected  with  the  production  end  of  the  business,  and  since  the 
year  1915  he  has  been  and  now  is  vice  president  in  charge  of  the  manufacturing  end 
of  the  buainesB. 

2.  Thai  said  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Co.  imports  annually  approximately  bOfiOO 
tons  of  root,  whereof  it  retains  about  two-thirds  for  its  own  purposes  to  convert  into 
paste  and  by-product,  and  the  remaining  one-third  it  sells  to  other  manufacturers  for 
*  likepurpose. 

3.  Tliat  no  licorice  root  is  produced  in  the  United  States,  nor  is  it  practicable  to 
produce  the  same,  experiments  of  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Co.  conducted  by  this 
^ffi^t  at  a  great  expenditure  of  money  having  so  proven.    Consequently  the  factor  of 

Srotectbn  to  home  industry  in  no  wise  enters  into  the  question  of  imposing  a  tariff 
uty  on  licorice  root.  On  the  contrarv  any  duty  on  licorice  root  can  be  sustained 
only  ag  a  revenue  measure,  and  it  would  be  purely  and  simply  a  revenue  measure  and 
in  IK)  sense  a  protection  measure.  Furthermore,  it  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
even  a  revenue  tariff.  In  that  licorice  root  is  a  raw  material  and  any  import  duty  im- 
posed on  it  would  tend  to  restrict  rather  than  increase  manufacturing  in  this  country. 
4-  That  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Underwood  tariff,  there  was  a  tax  of  2i  cents 
per  Dound  on  licorice  paste  imported  into  the  country,  but  no  tax  on  licorice  root, 
nor  bad  there  ever,  to  this  affiant's  knowledge,  been  a  tax  on  licorice  root.  On  the 
contrary,  the  policy  of  that  law,  enacted  as  it  was  by  a  Republican  Confess  and  based 
on  the  Republican  principle  of  protection,  was  to  admit  the  raw  material  free  of  duty 
uid  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  finisned  product. 

5.  That  the  Underwood  tariff,  passed  by  a  Democratic  Congress  and  based  on  the 
re\'enue  principle,  reduced  the  tax  on  paste  from  2i  cents  to  1  cent,  and  on  the  other 
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hand  imposed  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  licorice  n>ot;  though  asorici- 
nally  framed  the  law  carried  a  tax  of  one-half  a  cent  per  pnound;  upon  i»oper  preeeot^ 
tion  of  facts .  it  was  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  a  cent.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  histon 
of  the  country  that  any  import  duty  has  been  imposed  on  this  particular  element  cf 
raw  material. 

6.  That  the  proposed  present  rate  of  one-half  a  cent  per  pound  on  root  would  involve 
a  tax  of  approximately  $560,000  a  year  on  the  business  oi  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Co 
alone.  Moreover,  this  import  duty  is  in  excess  of  the  average  amount  of  income  and 
excess  profit  taxes  paid  by  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Co.  annually  to  the  Federal  Goveni- 
ment  and  is  more  tnan  one- third  of  its  entire  net  income. 

7.  That  prior  to  the  banning  of  the  war  the  price  per  pound  of  licorice  paste  sold 
by  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Go.  was  for  many  years  8  cents  per  ponnd,  but  thAi 
owing  to  thQ  high  coat  of  raw  material  and  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  impositixHi  of  daty. 
the  cost  at  present  is  22  cents  per  pound,  notwithstanding  the  consistent  effortB  of  lis 
company  to  reduce  the  price.  Nonetheless  the  company  obtains  from  Uke  hi^h€f 
priced  paste  only  the  same  amount  of  profit  per  pound  as  tor  the  8>cent  ptste.  Thf 
imposition  of  additionfd  tax  will  operate  very  strongly  as  a  hindrance  to  the  deeiz^ii 
reduction  in  price.  In  fact,  the  duty  now  proposed,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  h* 
equal  to  a  25  par  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  prewar  price  of  paste. 

8.  That,  al&ough  Uconce  paste  is  placed  in  the  portion  of  the  chemical  schedule 
dealing  with  drugs  and  medicines  and  is  indeed  in  the  same  paragraph  with  well 
known  drugs,  yet  the  use  of  licorice  paste  and  of  licorice  products  generally  for  dniz 
or  medicinal  purposes  is  negligible  as  compared  with  its  commercial  use  and  it  is  W 
Ueved  that  possioly  the  proposed  imposition  of  such  a  duty  on  licorice  root  was  con- 
sidered at  all  only  because  of  a  mistaken  belief  that  the  imx>orted  root  would  be  used 
for  drug  or  medicinal  purposes,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  much  more  than  95  per  cem 
of  it  is  used  for  commercial  purposes. 

9.  That  besides  the  licence  paste  manufactured  by  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Go. 
there  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities  as  a  by-product  the  well-known  Foamitf. 
which  is  to-day  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the  extinguishment  of  oil  fires 
and  otiier  ^res  involvisg  inflammable  material,  itad  it  is  not  believed  that  it  vill 
be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  impose  an  import  duty  on  an  article  that  plays  so  impor 
tant  a  rdle  in  the  protection  from  fire  of  this  country's  oil  industry. 

10.  As  showing  the  importance  of  Foamite  in  the  oil  and  shipping  industry,  afiiant 
mentions  that  some  months  ago  the  Cunard  Line  installed  a  Foamite  system  in  the 
steamship  Aquitania,  which  to-day  is  equipped  with  Foamite  protection,  while  ftie 
steamship  Mauretama  which,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  suffered  a  disastrow 
fire  some  weeks  ago,  was  not  at  the  time  equipped  with  a  Foamite  system^  but  is  ex- 
pected shortly  to  be  so  eauipped.  Numerous  other  ships  have  been  eqmpped  with 
the  system  and  contracts  nave  been  signed  for  the  equipment  of  a  great  many  more. 
Nearly  all  the  large  oil  companies  have  one  or  more  Foamite  equipments  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  their  tank  farms.  The  tank  farms  and  the  ships  are  equipped  with  peniuh 
nent  installations.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  Foamite  used  frr 
portable  fire  equipment  of  various  kinds. 

11.  That  the  revenue,  to  be  derived  from  licorice  root  is  almost  a  negligible  item  td 
the  Government,  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000  as  against  9650,000,000.! 
expected  to  be  raised  through  the  tariff  bill.  i 

12.  Finally,  the  summarized  arguments  against  the  imposition  of  any  tax  whate>vJ 
on  licorice  root  are: 

(1)  There  is  no  competing  local  product  to  protect. 

(2)  The  burden  of  any  tax  whatever  would  reduce  net  income  by  x>racticaUy  one- 
third  and  would  further  liave  the  effect  in  the  case  of  this  company  oi  making  its  aggreJ 
pate  Federal  taxes  more  than  double  the  amount  of  income  and  excesp  profit  XBUfi 
imposed  upon  other  companies  making  a  like  income. 

(3)  It  would  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer  not  only  of  the  licorice  paste  but  ala^ 
of  the  most  important  and  most  effective  fire-protection  solution  pow  in  use  in  th< 
United  States. 

{4)  It  would  hinder  the  company's  efforts  to  get  back  to  the  prewar  price  a  produrj 
which  it  now  sells  for  nearly  three  times  the  prewar  price,  but  at  no  gi^pater  profit  pei 
pound  than  prior  to  the  war. 

(5)  The  amount  of  tax  to  be  raised  is  negligible. 

(6)  It  is  a  raw  material. 

W.  L.  GKDors. 
iSubscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  August,  1921. 
[seal.]  Aoatba  F.  Bresun, 

Notary  Public,  Bronx  County. 
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SUFPLBMENTABT   StATEMKKT. 

Since  my  testamonv  was  given  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  August 
5, 1921,  relative  to  the  i)ropoeed  import  duty  of  one-hali  cent  per  pound  on  licorice 
oot  (par.  33),  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  brief  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  filed  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  reproduced, 
MH?e  217,  Part  1,  Schedule  A,  hearings  before  that  committee. 

The  interest  of  the  Italian  Chamber  is  to  permit  the  importation  of  licorice  paste 
»r  else  of  confections  and  other  products  into  which  licorice  paste  has  entered.  This 
ran  be  aided  by  a  tariff  situation  in  which  a  proper  balance  as  between  the  two 
;xi«t8.  P^esumablv  the  rates  of  the  Underwood  tariff  are  regarded  as  satisfactory 
or  this  purpose,  suice  their  retention  is  being  ui;^.  It  is  obvious  that  if  these 
-atee  do  accompush  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  import  of  licorice  paste  and  other 
icorice  products,  they  are  not  the  proper  rates  and  do  not  represent  the  correct 
Dolaace  to  permit  or  encourage  the  importation  of  licorice  root  as  a  raw  prpduct. 
FbLq  is  particularly  so  in  view  of  comparative  labor  conditions  and  rates  of  exchange. 
Fherefore,  we  more  strongly  urge  the  elimination  of  duty  on  licorice  root  since  im- 
^rters  of  the  finished  product  are  urging  its  retention. 

The  interest  underlying  the  brief  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to  permit 
the  importation  of  licorice  extract  on  a  basis  comparable  with  the  licorice  root;  in 
}ther  words,  to  have  the  manufacturing  done  in  foreign  countries  rather  than  in  this 
country.  We  can  not  agree,  however,  with  the  statement  of  the  Italian  Chamber 
that  the  differential  of  tnree-fourths  of  1  cent  between  the  rates  on  licorice  extract 
uid  licorice  root  is  a  proper  measure  for  equalization.  On  the  contrary,  under 
existing  labor  conditions  and  in  view  of  the  present  rate  of  exchange  it  is  essential 
to  proper  protection  that  the  proposed  rate  on  licorice  x>a8te  be  retained  and  that 
die  root  be  admitted  free. 

DTEWOOD  EXTBACTS. 

[Paragraph  36.] 

STATEKENT  07  GEOBOE  L.  TEBBASSE,  BEFBESENTING  J.  S.  Y0T7NG 

ft  CO.,  HANOVEB>  FA. 

Mr.  TsBRAfiSE.  At  Mr.  Haffner's  request,  I  have  agreed  to  take  his 
place  and  practically  present  his  views  of  the  articles  in  which  he 
was  interested  and  speak  for  him,  representing  the  companies  for. 
which  he  was  to  speak. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  your  name  1 

Mr.  TsRRASSE.  George  L.  Terrasse.  of  Hanover,  Pa.,  chemist  to 
J.  S.  Young  &  Co.,  also  of  Hanover,  Pa. 

Senator  M cCumber.  Proceed,  Mr.  Terrasse. 

Mr.  Terrasse.  In  making  any  comments  relative  to  paragraph  36, 

I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  following  seven  individual  com- 
panies: Imperial  Dyewood  Co.,  Lynchburg,  V  a. ;  J.  D.  Lewis,  Provi- 
dence, E.  I. ;  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Co.,  Camden,  N,  J. ;  Oakes  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. ;  Taylor- White  Extracting 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. ;  J.  S.  Young  &  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. ;  and  The  J.  S. 
Young  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Paragraph  36  of  the  House  bill  provides  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 

II  per  cent  on  dyewood  extracts  and  similar  materials,  and  in  peti- 
tioning your  committee  we  ask  if  it  is  possible  and,  in  your  judgment, 
wise  that  that  11  per  cent  item  be  raised  to,  if  we  may  so  presume, 
approximately  25  per  cent ;  and  we  likewise  make  a  very  simple  and 
specific  request  that  the  word  "  sumac  "  be  inserted  in  paragraph  36, 
which  has  always  been  mentioned  in  all  tariff  acts,  irrespective  of 
what  the  rate  of  duty  be;  as  to  the  reason  for  its  omission  I  can  not 
speak.  It  is  provided  for,  of  course,  in  the  general  statement,  but 
there  is  no  specific  mention  of  that  particular  extract. 

In  asking  for  an  increase  from  the  11  to  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
nite,I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  industry  is  strictly 
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an  American  industry.  It  had  its  birth  back  in  1796 ;  in  other  word*, 
it  has  been  in  existence  over  100  years,  and  since  then  there  has  beei 
a  continuous  production  of  these  materials  in  this  country,  and  iri 
spite  of  this  age  and  in  spite  of  the  constant  effort  in  recent  yearJ 
other  than  the  war  years,  there  has  been  no  very  perceptible  increas 
in  the  amount  of  the  industry.  The  war  period^  ox  course,  stimulate] 
it  enormously ;  in  other  words,  the  industry  prior  to  the  war  did  not 
hold  its  own.  Its  tariff  protection  has  been  on  the  down  grade;  m 
other  words,  there, was  a  specific  duty  of  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  p« 
pound  prior  to  the  1913  act,  which  was  cut  to  three-eighths  in  the  cur 
rent  act  per  pound  specific,  and  some  of  the  articles  now  mentioD<f< 
and  included  in  the  House  bill  at  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  were  anil  an 
absolutely  on  the  free  list. 

In  1914,  prior  to  the  war,  there  was  a  production  of  29,000,WK 
pounds  of  logwood  extracts,  valued  at  only  a  little  over  $1,300 J>« 
and  there  was  imported  during  the  years  1915, 1916,  and  1917— duruiJ 
the  war  years — a  large  total  of  120,000  tons  of  crude  wood,  car 
responding  to  60,000.000  pounds  of  extract  for  these  years. 

In  other  words,  tne  output  of  logwood  and  similar  extracts  x^» 
tripled.  The  great  aid  given  by  mese  natural  colors  and  simili 
colors  during  the  war  period  is  thus  very  strikingly  shown. 

So  far  as  the  extract  of  logwood  is  concerned,  there  is  no  syntheti 
color  yet  produced  which  equals  it  for  certain  specific  work  in  poinlj 
of  fastness  to  light,  and  to  brilliance,  to  depth  of  shade,  and  to  wash 
ing.  Moreover,  during  the  war  period  there  was  a  distinct  step  fos 
ward,  and  which  had  practically  reached  fruition  in  that  the  waste  (J 
this  material  was  being  turned  into  acetate  of  lime  and  acetone,  an 
it  began  to  provide  a  second  series  of  supply  over  the  ordinary  soum^ 
for  acetate  of  lime  and  acetone  in  the  production  of  those  importaij 
war  commodities  such  as  acetone  and  acetic  acid. 

In  regard  to  the  men  employed  in  the  industry  as  a  whole,  it  is  iHJ 
a  large  industry.  If  you  take  one  item,  the  logwood  indurtri 
would  not  employ  more  than  500  men;  so  that  we  are  not  a  maj«l 
factor  even  in  the  dye  business,  and,  of  course,  by  no  means  a  giaut  i| 
the  industrial  world. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  is  your  business  located  ? 

Mr.  Terrasse.  The  extract  plants — the  seven  which  I  represent  ah 
for  which  I  am  talking — are  located,  one  at  Providence,  K.  I.,  one  i 
Long  Island  City,  two  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  one  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on 
at  Lynchburg,  v  a.,  and  one  at  Hanover,  Pa. 

The  average  hours  of  labor  in  the  industry  in  America  is  led 
than  the  average  hours  of  labor  from  competing  sources.  We  haii 
nominally  8^  to  a  9  hour  schedule.  In  Britain  the  labor  hours  a^ 
longer,  and  in  France  longer  still,  and  from  one  of  our  main  sonrci 
of  competition,  the  West  Indies,  the  hours  of  labor  are  practicalll 
from  sunup  to  sundown. 

In  addition  to  this,  if  you  take  it  on  prewar  standards  of  wag*^ 
the  American  wages  were  higher  than  at  any  of  the  places  just  me^ 
tioned,  and  in  active  competition  the  present  American  wage  rate  <! 
approximately  35  to  40  cents  per  hour  for  ordinary  labor  sounds  vt»i| 
generous  compared  to  the  peon  rate  of  wage  in  the  West  Indies 
about  that  much  per  day;  and  that  is  not  an  exaggeration,  becau 
that  figure  has  recently  been  confirmed  through  the  Consular  Servu 
in  Haiti. 
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If  we  approach  it  from  purely  patriotic  motives,  during  the  war 
riod  the  industry  provided  in  the  extract  of  oak  bark  large 
lounts  of  yellows  for  both  the  American  and  the  British  market, 
•ing  directly  into  the  khakis  and  olive  drabs  of  both  these  men- 
)ned  allies.  So  that  from  that  angle  the  industry  served  during 
e  early  stages  of  the  war  a  very  splendid  use,  long  before  the 
nthetic  industry  had  a  chance  to  get  its  first  lease  of  life. 
In  connection  with  asking  for  the  increase  from  the  11  per  cent 
I  valorem  to  about  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  we  have  scanned 
ughlv  the  average  prevailing  ad  valorem  rate  in  the  chemical 
hedule  of  the  House  bill  as  it  reaches  the  Senate,  and  it  is  no 
:aggeration  to  say  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  average  ad  valorem 
ite  there  has  been  fixed  at  25  per  cent,  which  we  consider  none  too 
igh;  and  in  the  synthetic  color  goods  it  has  been  fixed  at  35  per 
!nt  plus  specific.  We  thoroughly  agree  with  our  competitors,  the 
•nthetic  color  men,  and  congratulate  them  on  that  figure.  We  be- 
Bve  it  is  none  too  big.  But  in  comparison  with  that  the  rather 
nail  item  of  11  per  cent  as  against  the  35  per  cent  and  a  7  cent 
)ecific  it  looks  rather  small. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  present  rate? 

Mr.  Terrasse.  The  present  rate  on  some  of  the  extracts'  men- 
oned  in  that  paragraph  is  three-eighths  of  a  cent  of  a  pound  specific. 

Senator  McL^ian.  What  would  he  the  equivalent  ad!^  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Terrasse.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  would  depend  entirely 
pon  the  market  price,  of  course,  of  the  article  in  question,  because 
he  articles  vary.  If  you  should  take  a  concrete  case.  Senator, 
rithin  the  last  few  days  one  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  that  para- 
;raph  was  purchased  by  me  at  4J  cents  per  pound.  New  York. 
ilie  11  per  cent  ad  valorem,  at  11^  cents  per  pouna,  gives  you  roughly 
inder  a  half  cent  a  pound  specific. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Four  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Terrasse.  That  was  the  purchasing  price  i.  o.  b.  New  York 
nd  11|  per  cent. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  said  11  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Terrasse.  That  was  my  mistake.  Thank  you  for  correcting 
ne:  in  that  specific  instance  it  would  bring  the  present  collectible 
luty  on  that  article  under  a  half  cent  per  pound,  which  is  under 
he  specific  rate  provided  prior  to  the  tariflp  act  of  1913. 

Senator  McLean.  What  was  the  rate  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill^ 
io  yon  faiow  ! 

Mr.  Terrasse.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  it  was  also  about 
leven-cighths  of  1  cent  per  pound  specific.  It  was  that,  in  any  event, 
)rior  to  the  1913  act. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  did  they  change  from  specific  to  ad  valo- 
•em? 

Mr.  Terrasse.  The  tendency  of  the  House  has  been — and  I  can  not, 
>f  course,  speak  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — the  direction 
^f  a  change  from  specific  to  ad  valorem. 

Senator  McLean.  I  did  not  know  but  what  some  reason  might 
bave  been  advanced  in  the  hearinjsrs. 

Mr.  Terrasse.  I  heard  no  specific  reasons  why  the  tan  extracts 
and  dyewood  wood  extracts  were  shifted  from  specific  to  ad  valorem 
duty. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  the  bommittee's  permission  to  file,  in  lii 
with  the  statements,  printed  copies  of  a  brief  which  will  put  li 
material  in  a  little  more  presentable  form  than  just  submitted  orall; 

Senator  McLean.  That  privilege  will  be  granted.  Any  brief  ya 
may  file  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  B.  FACKEB,  TBEAST7BEB  J.  S.  TOTJNQ  d 

BALTIMOBE,  MD. 

Mr.  Packer.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  can  say  mu 
more  than  Mr.  Terrasse  has  said.  He  has  covered  it  quite  thoroughJ 
I  can  substantiate  the  labor  figures  in  the  West  Indies,  as  I  was  Xht 
on  two  occasions  and  know  that  the  labor  down  there  will  run  3o 
possibly  65  cents  a  day,  depending:  on  the  men;* and  they  work  fv' 
simrise  to  sunset,  whereas  m  our  Baltimore  factory  our  lowest  w» 
is  40  cents  an  hour,  and  the  equivalent,  of  course,  would  be  $4.>.j 
day,  which  is  over  eight  times  the  wage  paid  in  either  Haiti 
Jamaica. 

The  quantity  of  material  used  in  the  particular  factory  in  Bal 
more  is  not  so  terribly  large  compared  with  the  quantity  used 
Chester.    We  use  8,000  to  10,000  tons  of  logwood  a  year.    That  is 
I  have  to  say. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  is  much  obliged  to  you.  X<i 
we  will  hear  the  other  gentleman.    Your  name,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.   L.    GEDDES,   BEFBESENTING   MacANBBBWS 

rOBBES  CO.,  NEW  YOBK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Geddes.  My  name  is  W.  L.  Geddes.  I  represent  MacAndn* 
&  Forbes  Co.,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  with  factories  at  Ca 
den/N.  J. 

I  would  like  to  corroborate  what  Mr.  Terrasse  has  said  in  relat: 
to  this  proposed  tariff,  but  I  would  like  to  supplement  his  remai 
that  in  comparison  with  the  aniline  industry  the  prote<:tion  asked 
is  quite  moderate  and  modest.    The  aniline  industry  is  a  new  indii? 
practically,  and  it  is  being  suggested  that  it  be  protected  by  an 
valorem  of  35  per  cent  phis  7  cents  per  pound,  wnereas  the  lojrw 
industry,  which  I  represent,  is  an  old  industry,  and  25  per  cent 
valorem  is  not  too  much  to  ask  in  the  way  of  protection. 

Senator  McCumber.  When  you  speak  of  ad  valorem,  you  hj 
reference  to  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Geddes.  To  the  American  valuation.  There  is  nothing  m< 
1  have  to  add.    Mr.  Terrasse  has  covered  the  ground  thorouo^hly. 

GLUE  AST)  GELATIir. 

[Paragraph  39.] 

STATEMENT  OF  GEOKGE  UPTON,  KEPBESENTZNG  THE  ITATIOS 
ASSOCIATION  OF  GLUE  AND  GELATIN  3CANU^ACTtJ&SXtS  A 
AMERICAN  GLUE  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Senator  McCumber.  Please  state  your  full  name,  business,  i 
address. 

Mr.  Upton.  My  name  is  George  Upton,  representine  the  Natio 
Association  of  Glue  and  Gelatin  Manufacturers  and  American  Q 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  | 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  are  appearing  on  paragraph  39,  is  it  not  ? 

Jfr.  Upton.  Yes;  paragraph  39.  1  want  to  appear  for  the  National 
lue  and  Gelatin  Association,  which  represents  all  the  interests. 
1  this  connection,  I  would  state  there  is  no  divergence  of  opinion 
5  to  what  is  wanted.  It  is  a  clean-cut  statement  on  the  whole 
tuation. 

The  National  Association  of  Glue  and  Gelatin  Manufacturers  is 
n  association  organized  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  general 
elfare  of  these  industries  throughout  the  United  States  and  rep- 
?sents  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  glue  and  gelatin  manu- 
irturers  of  the  country. 

Tlie  schedule  as  applied  to  glue  as  it  is  in  the  present  bill  is  con- 
wlered  satisfactory  and  a  reasonable  protection  for  that  commodity 
used  on  the  American  valuation  and  tne  conditions  that  exist  to-day 
nth  here  and  in  Europe. 

However,  the  scheaule  as  applied  to  gelatin  is  unsatisfactory, 
rst,  in  connection  with  the  language  of  tne  paragraph,  which  is  a 
erv  essential  point  to  the  industry,  and,  second,  the  rates. 

r  am  here  to  ask  your  committee  to  make  a  segregation  between 
lue  and  gelatin.  In  previous  tariff  bills,  namely,  the  Payne- 
JJrich,  and  t^  a  lesser  extent  in  the  Underwood  billy  glue  and 
elatin  were  segregated  for  all  practical  purposes  by  price  bracket- 
\^.  In  the  bill  which  you  have  before  you  there  is  no  price  bracket- 
I?:  both  of  these  commodities  were  put  in  one  bracket  under  one  rate. 

In  our  opinion  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  combine  these  two  in- 
ustries  under  one  bracketing  and  rate  and  afford  reasonable  pro- 
wtion  for  both.  If  you  rive  a  reasonable  protection  for  gelatin 
i  would  be  entirely  too  high  on  glue,  and  reasonable  protection  for 
'M  is  inadequate  lor  gelatm. 

Oelatin  is  manufactured  in  entirely  separate  factories  from  glue. 
"np  cost  of  labor  per  pound  of  gelatm  is  approximately  four  times 
lut  of  the  cost  oi  laDor  per  pound  of  glue.  The  capital  invest- 
ifni  per  pound  of  gelatin  is  about  three  times  that  per  pound  of 
\\iK  Furthermore,  American  gelatin  manufacturers  mu^t  com- 
ly  with  the  United  States  pure  food  laws,  necessitating  heavy 
Kr»?nses. 

Tlie  gelatin  industry  in  the  United  States  has  grown  from  ^rac- 
i«4llT  nothing  to  an  industry  of  considerable  importance  in  tho 
^*t  i  or  10  years.  Its  invested  capital  is  approximately  $15,000,- 
M'.  and  it  employs  about  3,000  men,  quite  a  percentage  of  whom 
^^  technically  trained,  such  as  chemists  and  the  like. 
,  ii  U  for  these  reasons  that  we  ask  for  segregation  between  gela- 
fe  and  glue  and  reasonable  protection  afforded  to  the  gelatin 
ihliistrv  based  on  the  merits  of  the  situation. 

.Vnd,  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  permissiop.  to 
ik  *  brief  with  your  secretary  here  to-morrow. 

Senator  McCijmber.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  done. 

We  would  ask  the  rewording  of  the  paragraph  along  the  foUow- 
V  lines: 

-^^  39  Glue,  and  glue  size,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem  and  IJ  cents  per  pound; 
^uiartniBi,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  glue,  casein  glue,  isinglass,  and  other 
f  »Hind8.  cleaned,  split,  or  otherwise  prepared,  and  agar  ag^r,  25  per  centum  ad 

•f.iain  conforming  to  United  States  pure  food  laws  specifications,  20  per  centum 
•  vrfflfem  and  7  cents  per  pound.    Technical  gelatin,  gelatin  in  sheets,  or  other- 

J»1527~22--»cH  1 1 7 
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wise,  with  physical  qualities  to  show  a  solidified  jelly  in  mixture  of  IS  gon 
of  gelatin  to  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  at  42  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  fix  k^.^ 
valued  above  30  cents  per  pound,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem  and  15  ceDts  per  pomt/l 
manufactures,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  gelatin,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  paragraph  segregates  gelatin  from  glue,  and  in  this  conneciio 
I  would  state  that  that  is  only  a  suggestion  of  the  wording  of  the  pan 
graph.  If  it  does  not  seem  feasible  to  the  experts  of  the  commititv 
the  next  best  thing  would  be  to  adopt  some  kmd  of  price  bracket  iiij 

Senator  vSmoot.  Was  the  Payne-Aldrich  provision  satisfart^ir 
to  you? 

Mr.  Upton.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  Senator,  in  reference  to  rau 
is  satisfactory,  but  I  think  it  coxdd  be  improved  on,  from  the  fa^ 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  abuse  in  the  customhouse  by  pop 
bringing  in  gelatin  as  glue.  Since  the  Payne-Aldrich  mil.  ft 
United  States  pure  food  act  has  been  eiiicienuy  administered,  m 
there  is  no  reason  why  pure  food  gelatin  should  not  be  considrrr 
as  such. 

The  bracketing  as  applied  to  technical  gelatin  which  sets  a  mi'] 
mum  jelly  strength  is  such  that  it  includes  the  lowest  erade  of  i^- 
nical  gelatin  manufactured.  Any  gelatin  that  would  nave  a  low 
jeilying  capacity  than  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  would  be  clas^fu 
as  glue  and  would  be  entitled  to  enter  as  sucn. 

The  fixing  of  a  minimum  jelly  standard  for  technical  gelatin  i 
believe  a  simple  and  practical  method  of  procedure  and  one  that  w^ 
operate  without  difficulty. 

The  Tariflf  Commission  has  given  the  question  of  segregation 
glue  and  gelatin  consideration,  but  I  am  informed  that  this  segi 
gation  was  not  recommended  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  writ" 
paragraph  that  would  have  practical  application.     I  have  discus 
this  matter  with  members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  staff  and  thov 
familiar  with  our  ideas. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Smith,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  whu 
specialized  on  gelatin,  can  undoubtedly  check  up  our  statement 
reference  to  the  feasibility  of  the  operation  of  a  minimum  jelly  strens 
standard  for  technical  gelatin. 

In  reference  to  rates  appljrinff  to  gelatin,  the  bill  as  it  Mttxi 
before  you  presents  a  rate  entirely  inadequate  for  proper  protiyrti 
of  the  gelatm  industry  of  this  coimtry  based  on  American  valuati< 
To  substantiate  the  rates  that  we  ask  for  in  our  suggested  paragra| 
the  following  information  is  placed  before  your  committee: 

In  the  manufacture  of  gelatin  to  conform  to  the  United  Su 

f>ure  food  laws  the  principal  elements  which  are  the  dctermin 
actors  between  European  and  American  costs  are — 

1.  DiflFerence  in  labor. 

2.  Difference  in  cost  of  chemicals  used  in  its  manufacture. 

3.  Increased  interest  charges  on  capital  investments  to  C4>iii 
with  pure  food  laws. 

Referring  to  the  above  items  a  careful  investigation  of  these  «" 
figures  has  been  made  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and 
ratio  based  on  a  gold  standard  is   approximately  4^  to  1  at 
present  tune. 

In  this  connection  I  submit  Exhibit  A,  wliich  will  be  filed  w 
your  clerk. 
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I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  detail  now  and  take  up  time  in  making 
comparison  between  American  and  European  costs. 
In  this  relation  I  might  state  that  the  information  concerning 
iropean  and  American  costs  is  practically  up  to  date,  and  I  believe 
e  information  is  good.  This  has  been  gathered  by  our  company. 
The  study  of  these  statistics  shows  that  this  branch  of  the  industry 
vering  gelatin  conforming  to  the  pure  food  laws  should  receive  a 
te  of  protection  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  7  cents  per  pound, 
A  a  study  of  those  figures  by  our  experts  shows  that  we  are  left  to- 
V  practically  4  cents  a  pound  below  the  American  wholesale  market 
Ice  with  this  protection;  for  example,  I  took  the  trouble  last  week 
cable  to  London,  to  be  put  right  up  to  date,  and  I  have  a  cable 
)ly  showing  a  Belgian  gelatin  quoted  at  39  cents  c.  i.  f.  New  York. 
ing  the  rate  as  in  the  present  House  bill  and  the  American  valu- 
on  plan,  we  would  have  a  net  cost  here,  duty  paid,  of  52.9,  whereas 
f  American  wholesale  selling  price  to-day  of  gelatin  of  the  same 
Mle  is  62  cents.  In  that  connection  we  •  want  to  state  that  the 
atin  industry  has  had  a  very  severe  shakedown,  and,  of  course, 
npeting  agamst  that  discrepancy  would  be  a  very  serious  matter. 
Applying  the  rate  we  have  asked  for,  it  would  give  us  a  net  cost 
the  article,  duty  paid,  of  58.4. 

[  will  conclude  this  argument  on  pure  food  gelatin  by  a  statement 
the  effect  that  the  pnce  of  gelatin  has  had  a  very  severe  decline, 
I  the  large  importations  have  resulted  in  a  congested  market  con- 
i<Hi  with  the  result  that  practically  every  gelatin  factory  at  the 
ment  is  closed  down  with  great  uncertainty  as  to  when  they  are 
ng  to  opffli  up. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  gelatin  factories  are  there  in  the 
mtrv? 

ii.  Upton.  There  are  about  seven. 
Saator  Walsh.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

fr.  Upton.  They  are  located  in  Massachusetts,  Michigan — Massa- 
iwtts  is  the  largest  gelatin-producing  State;  Michigan  is  next — 
I  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  there  is  dso  one  in  New  York  State, 
1  a  small  one  in  Ohio,  and  so  on — pretty  well  scattered  around, 
p  reference  to  the  volume  of  importations,  we  refer  you  to  Ex- 
't  C,  Government  statistics,  which  figures  include  all  grades  of 
^  That  is  simply  a  rehash  of  Government  figures.  It  shows 
'  »bey  are  built  up  and  how  they  have  increased,  and  what  they 
ti  the  moment. 
*aator  McCdmber.  Are  the  packing  companies  making  gelatin 

If 


^      _ — ^ ._  ^.  gelatL. 

iais  country,  and  it  is  an  entirely  independent  interest,  and  my 

wv  are  represented  there  quite  heavily.    There  is  no  connection 

^  with  the  packing  industry. 

•«»ior  La  F ollbtte.  What  proportion  of  that  consumed  in  the 

1^  States  is  manufactured  here  ? 

fr;  Upton.  In  the  last  four  years,  Senator,  practically  all  of  the 

ilifi  that  was  consumed  in  tnis  country  was  nianufactured  here. 

'  "Dportations  from  Europe  during  the  war  were  practically  nil. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  import  pri< 
now  is  15  cents. 

Mr.  Ufpon.  No,  sir:  these  cables  show  39  cents  is  the  quotati< 
to-day. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  selling  price  ? 

Mr.  Upton^.  The  wholesale  selling  price  of  tnat  product  to-day 
62  cents,  I  think. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  is  it  imported  from  ? 

Mr.  Upton.  That  market  quotation  was  on  Belgian  s^elatin.  I* 
the  principal  countries  that  export  gelatin  to  the  United  Statrs  i 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  France,  and  England,  perhaps,  is  traili 
along. 

Senator  liA  Follette.  What  were  the  importations  before  the  w 

Mr.  Upton.  They  would  run  approximately  1,500,000  pounds  a  \r 

Senator  La  Foli^tte.  And  wnat  is  the  total  consumption  o^  t 
coimtry  ? 

Mr.  tliTON.  I  should  say  around  12,000,000  or  14,000,000  pa 
a  year.  Senator.  The  importations  now  are  running  at  the  rate 
about  2,500,000  pounds  per  year,  by  the  last  six  or  eight  mont 
figures. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  make  glue  and  gelatin  in  the  saj 
factory  ? 

Mr.  Upton.  No,  sir;  they  do  not.  That  is  a  very  important  poJ 
About  8  or  10  years  ago  glue  and  gelatin  were  made  in  the  sa 
plant,  and  it  had  a  very  bad  reputation.  But  the  United  Sta 
pure-food  laws  have  really  worked  wondei-s  for  the  industry.  11 
nave  made  it  necessary  to  produce  gelatin  in  up-to-date  "factor 
and  it  has  changed  the  whole  situation. 

Senator  Watson.  You  export  glue,  do  you  not  ?  Do  you  mai 
f  acture  glue  or  gelatin  ? 

Mr.  Upton.  My  company  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  gel.^ 
but  we  also  manufacture  glue. 

vSenator  Watson.  Do  you  export  anv  gelatin  ? 

Mr.  Upton.  There  was  some  little  gelatin  exported  during  the  m 
not  very  much. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  satisfied,  then,  with  the  taiifT  I 
provided  on  glue  ? 

Mr.  Upton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  But  you  want  a  distinction  made  be  tureen  < 
and  gelatin  ? 

Mr.  Upton.  Yes,  sir;  an  increased  tariff  on  account  of  the  it< 
that  I  have  mentioned. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  were  heard  before  the  House  couuiih 
Why  did  they  not  cover  that? 

Mr,  Upton.  The  National  Glue  and  Gelatin  Association  ^ 
heard  before  the  House  committee.  Senator,  and  they  asked 
committee  to  continue  practically  along  the  lines  of  the  old  Pa 
Aldrich  bill,  and  at  least  give  us  a  price  bracketing.  But  for  J 
reason  or  other  the  whole  thing  was  sidetracked,  and  I  undersj 
the  reason  was  in  connection  with  the  customs  officials. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  must  have  these  prices  practically  in  «« 
to  have  the  busmesS  adequately  protected. 

Mr.  Upton.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise,  because  gli 
necessarily  a  cheap  article,  and  gelatin  is  a  high-priced  article. 
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Senator  Watson.  Were  all  the  rates  set  forth  in  -the  Payne- 
drich  bill  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Upton.  They  were  generally  satisfactory;  yes,  sir;  except 
at  we  suggested  a  little  improvement  in  the  wording;  that  your 
perts  coma  work  out. 

senator  Walsh.  Have  you  offered  an  amendment  ? 
Mr.  Upton.  I  read  an  amendment. 
Senator  Walsh.  I  was  not  here. 
Mr.  Upton.  You  were  not  here,  I  think. 

There  is  another  class  of  gelatin  I  want  to  touch  on,  and  that  is 
^hnical  gelatin,  high-grade  technical  gelatin.  High-grade  tech- 
!al  gelatins  are  practically  a  new  product  of  American  manu- 
sture;  in  other  words,  prior  to  seven  or  eight  years  ago  there  were 
artically  none  made  nere.  It  is  a  new  industry.  Before  this 
nod  mentioned  Germany  was  first,  and  Belgium  came  along  with 
imited  quantity.  Germanj  practically  monopolized  the  industry. 
The  situation  in  the  techmcal  gelatin  branch  o^  the  industry  can 
kU  be  compared  to  the  situation  in  the  dye  industry;  90  per  cent 
the  high-grade  technical  gelatin  produced  in  Europe  is  controlled 
'  a  German  syndicate.  The  raw  material  is  bought  for  the  various 
*tories  collectively,  and  the  product  is  sold  collectively.  With 
e  American  competitors  of  tnis  syndicate  out  of  business,  the 
fnnans  would  then  have  the  field  entirely  to  themselves  as  here- 
fore. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  technical  gelatin  as  dLstinguished 
»n  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Upton.  Technical  gelatin  is  gelatin  that  is  used  in  the  ai*ts, 
A  as  sizing  of  silk,  and  I  have  prmcipal  reference  to  photographic 
latin:  that  is,  it  is  the  gelatin  that  sensitizes  the  film  that  takes 
p  picture.  It  is  known  m  the  trade  as  technical  emulsion  gela- 
i.  That  is  the  article  that  is  practically  controlled  by  Germany. 
Based  on  the  above,  we  appeal  to  your  committee  for  adequate 
Wertion  for  this  new  industry. 

In  reference  to  what  this  protection  should  be,  an  investigation 
^Ms  in  Germany  so  far  as  we  can  get  at  them,  and  a  comparison 
this  information  with  the  American  costs  shows  a  ratio  based  on 
W  s^tandard  of  approximately  five  and  one-half  to  one.     They  are 
Kber  than  the  ratio  on  food  gelatin  for  the  reason  that  labor  is 
^r  three  times  greater  than  the  labor  on  food  gelatin. 
Senator  Watson.  Do  you  make  this  kind  of  gelatin  in  the  same 
I'-t^rv  as  you  make  the  other  ? 
Mr.  Upton.  It  can  be  made  in  the  same  factory. 
S<*nator  Watson.  Are  you  manufacturing  it? 
Mr.  Upton.  Yes,  sir.     I  might  state,  for  your  information,  Sena- 
^  that  there  is  practically  only  one  company  in  the  United  States 
»t  makes  this  higher  grade  of  technical  gelatin,  and  that  is  the 
^nrtai  Glue  Co.  factory  at  Peabody,  Jlass.,  where  we  have  an 
ft^tment  of  $2,000,000. 

Thi«e  German  costs  that  I  referred*  to 

^ator  Watson    (interposing).  Do    you    come    anywhere    near 
PPlring  the  American  demand  for  that  product  ? 
•f'  I'PTON.  We  did  supply  it  during  the  war. 
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Senator  Watson.  I  know;  but  now?  If  you  are  adequately  pi 
tected,  as  you  are  claiming,  could  you  supply  the  American  prodne 

Mr.  Upton.  I  think  we  can. 

Another  point  that  I  would  mention  to  you  is  that  we  are  on 
asking  for  the  same  protection  as  the  Payne-AJdrich  bill,  figurii 
that  tne  American  valuation  should  take  care  of  the  exchange  situ 
tion.  There  was  not  any  of  this  gelatin  manufactured  here  tlani 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

Senator  McCumbee.  I  will  have  to  inform  the  witness  that  his  Ui 
is  up,  and  if  he  can,  to  just  take  a  minute  to  close. 

Mr.  Upton.  Yes,  sir;  excuse  me.  In  considering  the  rat^  ^ 
would  ask  you  to  give  attention  to  the  raw  material  which  ti 
industry  consumes,  namely,  calf  heads  and  other  trimmings  im 
calfskins.  With  adequate  protection,  the  industry  will  contin 
to  consume  this  material  at  prices  well  above  what  the  mater 
brought  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  enterprise  in  this  coimti 
And  unless  this  industry  is  reasonably  protected  so  it  can  contin 
to  operate,  that  material  will  have  much  less  value  and  drop  d^^ 
into  the  glue  class,  where  it  was  8  or  9  or  10  years  ago.  Attached  is  ( 
hibit  marked  "D,'*  setting  forth  the  principal  elements  of  diflfciti 
between  American  and  German  costs  of  manufacturing  techni 
gelatin. 

We  would  ask,  therefore,  for  a  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  i 
15  cents  per  pound  on  technical  gelatin. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  cominitt4!e 
the  fact  that  the  rates  we  have  asked  for  are  practically  the  nl 
written  in  the  old  Payne-Aldrich  bill  and  applying  to  gelatin  u 
whole,  except  that  we  are  segregating  the  two  classes  of  ^I'f 
We  are  depending  upon  the  American  valuation  system  which  1 
been  adopted  by  your  committee  to  take  care  of  the  foreign  exchtf 
conditions. 

I  will  just  simply  state  that  I  put  this  matter  before  you  in  I 
most  serious  way,  and  we  hope  it  will  have  due  consideration,  as  (^ 
is  a  new  industry. 

Senator  La  Follbtte.  What  proportion  of   the  gelatin  d<» 
produce  ? 

Mr.  Upton.  The  production  of  photographic  gelatin 

Senator  La  Follbtte  (interposing) .  I   am  not  speaking  <>f 
technical  gelatin,  because  I  understood  you  to  say  you  pnniuced 
of  that  which  was  produced  in  this  country  i 

Mr.  Upton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follbtte.  But  of  the  other — how  did  you  de^p 
the  other? 

Mr.  Upton.  Food  gelatin. 

Senator  La  Follbtte.  What  per  cent  of  the  tot^l  produoti<»r! 
you  produce  ? 

Mr.  Upton.  About  25  per  cent. 

Senator  MoLban.  Is  it  not  put  to  other  uses  besides  food  i 

Mr.  Upton.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  very  many  other  uses. 

Senator  McLean.  Will  you  not  enumerate  them  for  the  nn 
The  other  uses. 

Mr.  Upton.  You  moan  for  the  food  gelatin  ^ 

Senator  McLean.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Upton.  It  is  used  for  gelatin  powders,  ice  cream,  medicinal 
urpt>i>es — ^for  capsules,  for  candjr  making — marshmallows  and  items 
f  (hat  description;  and  the  technical  gelatin  is  used  for  photographic 
liu>.  and  in  the  arts,  for  sizing  of  silk,  etc. 

^♦*nator  Walsh.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  used  for  food  purposes  in 
•'♦lit  vears? 

Mr.  Upton.  Yes,  sir;  that  use  has  grown  very  much.  It  has  had 
uit<*  a  remarlfable  growth,  due  to  the  United  States  pure-food  laws, 
1  my  opinion. 

Stmator  La  Follette.  Do  you  have  a  large  capital  invested  in  your 
\aT\ii 

Mr.  Upton.  The  capital  investment  in  the  gelatin  plant  is  very 
irtre  per  pound  of  gelatin,  due  to  the  requirements  of  the  pure-food 
iw,  oa  account  of  heavy  metals  used  in  its  manufacture;  all  the 
juipment  is  necessarily  aluminum,  bronze,  or  blocked  tin. 

^Miator  La  Follette.  How  much  labor  do  you  employ  'i 

Mr.  Upton.  You  mean  in  the  industry  as  a  whole? 

Njnator  La  Follette.  In  the  gelatin  industry,  which  produces 
fir-fourth  of  our  consimoiption, 

Mr.  Upton.  That  is,  you  mean  glue  companies? 

vnator  Walsh.  The  whole  coimtry. 

vnator  La  Follette.  I  mean  your  company. 

Mr.  Upton.  We  employ  about  750  men  and  women,  chemists,  etc., 
ithout  considering  the  office  staff. 

S>nator  Dillingham.  How  much  capital  have  you  invested  ? 

Mr.  Upton.  Roughly  speaking,  something  over  $2,000,000;  that 
'  m  plant  machinery.  Ctf  course,  working  capital,  stocks  of  raw  ma- 
*r4k,  etc.,  will  run  up  another  milUon. 

^nator  McCumber.  The  committee  is  much  obliged  to  you. 

Har  OF  0S0B6£  17PT0K.  AEPfiSSEHTIHG  THE  HATIOHAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  OLVE 

AVD  GELATIN  XANUFACTV&E1L8. 

\  'V(t«r  before  your  committee  on  behalf  of  the  National  AsBociation  of  Glue  and 
-Uiin  Manufaicturers  in  reference  to  paragraph  39  of  H.  R.  7456,  concerning  glue 
6*i  :?•' latin. 

i'r:-  National  Association  of  Glue  and  Gelatin  Manufacturers  is  an  association  organ- 
*^  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  general  welfare  of  these  industries  in  the 
tLiu>d  States  and  represents  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  glue  and  gelatin 
winlacturere  of  the  country. 

l^(r  schedule,  as  applied  to  glue,  is  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers  and  is  con- 
''^M  a  reasonable  protective  tarin  for  the  glue  industry. 

(!•  <«t>ver,  the  schedule  as  applied  to  ge&tin  is  unsatisfactory  (1)  in  connection 
"tL  tV  language  of  the  paragraph  and  (2)  the  rates. 

'  un  here  to  ask  your  committee  to  make  a  segregation  between  glue  and  gelatin. 

«  T«r«^viou9  tariff  bills — namely,  the  Payne- Aldrich,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the 

S'vrwflcid  bill — glue  and  gelatin  were  segregated   for  all  practical  purposes  by 

rr  •  imrketing.     In  the  bill  which  you  have  before  you  there  is  no  price  bracket- 

K    In  our  opinion  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  combine  these  two  inaustries  under 

>  iinrketing  and  rate  and  afford  reasonable  protection  for  both.    Gelatin  is  manu- 

tturpd  in  entirely  separate  factories  from  glue.    The  cost  of  labor  per  p6und  of 

^tin  is  ftpproxiniately  four  times  that  of  the  cost  of  labor  per  pound  of  glue.    The 

kitUl  investment  per  |K>und  of  gelatin  is  about  three  times  that  per  pound  of  glue. 

*'roTdingly  we  submit  the  following  paragraph  for  paragraph  39: 

I'u  39.  Glue^  and  gluesize,  20per  cent  ad  valorem  and  1}  cents  per  poimd ;  manii- 

■  *  »rr«.  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  glue,  casein  glue,  isinglass,  and  otiier  fish  soimds, 

'  "^r-^.  epUt,  or  otherwise  prepared,  and  agar  agar,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Gelatin 

-.'"rming  to  United  States  pure  food  laws  specifications,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and 

'^•^?  per  pound.    Technical  gelatin,  gelatin  in  sheets,  or  otherwise,  with  physical 

♦'•»*?  to  show  a  solidified  jelly  in  mixture  of  1.8  grams  of  gelatin  to  100  cubic 
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centimeters  of  water  at  42^  F.,  for  six  hours,  valued  above  30  cents  p^  pound,  3D  fc 
cent  ad  valorem  and  15  cents  per  pound.  Manufactures,  wholly  or  in  chief  valu#  r 
gelatin,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  above  paragraph  s^egates  gelatin  from  glue. 

Gelatin  conforming  to  tne  United  States  pure  food  laws  is  a  commodity  wd  kL>^ 
to  our  customs  ofBcials  and  no  confusion  can  arise  in  administering  the  tariff. 

The  bracketing  as  applied  to  technical  gelatin  which  sets  a  minimum  jelly  stivr^ 
is  such  that  it  includes  the  lowest  srade  of  technical  gelatin  maniifarttured.  \:' 
gelatin  that  woidd  have  a  lower  jellying  cajsacity  than  mentioned  in  the  pan|9 
would  be  classified  as  g:lue  and  woula  be  entitled  to  enter  as  such. 

The  fixing  of  a  nunmium  jelly  standard  for  technical  gelatin  we  believe  a  simp 
and  practical  method  of  procedure  and  one  that  will  operate  ¥nithout  difficulty. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  given  the  question  of  segregation  of  glue  and  fseh:*: 
consideration,  but  I  am  informed  that  this  segregation  was  not  reoomniended 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  writing  a  paragraph  that  would  have  practical  applicati  ' 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  stafif  and  th- 
are  familiar  with  our  ideas. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Smith,  of  the  United  Statc»s  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  who  has  spedaliz^i 
gelatin,  can  undoubtedly  check  up  our  statements  in  reference  to  the  fenaibitit^ 
operation  of  a  minimum  jelly  strength  standard  for  technical  gelatin. 

In  reference  to  rates  applying  to  gelatin,  the  bill  as  it  stands  before  you  prp^-i. 
a  rate  entirely  inadequate  for  proper  protection  of  the  gelatin  industry  of  this  omnrr 
based  on  American  valuation.  To  substantiate  the  rates  that  we  ask  for  in  our  •  ^ 
gested  paragraph,  the  following  information  is  placed  before  your  committee: 

In  the  manufacture  of  gelatin  to  conform  to  the  United  States  pure  food  Ia«  - 
principal  elements  which  are  determining  factors  in  the  difference  oetw^en  Eun»;»  - 
and  American  costs  are: 

1 .  Difference  in  labor. 

2.  Difference  in  cost  of  chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture. 

3.  Increased  interest  charges  on  capital  investments  to  comply  with  pure  loud  U'« 
Referring  to  the  above  items  a  careful  investigation  of  these  cost  fi^iiree  hMt  b*- 

made  both  in  this  countrv  and  in  Europe  and  the  ratio  based  on  gold  standa.*^i 
approximately  4}  to  1  at  the  present  time. 

To  confirm  our  position  further  we  quote  under  Exhibit  B  cable  quotationn  recn^ 
August  9  gi\'ing  forei^  quotations  on  various  grades  of  gelatin  and  also  equal  qoalr 
of  American  make  with  the  present  American  selling  price. 

We  will  conclude  this  argument  on  pure-food  gelatin  by  a  statement  to  the  •  r^- 
that  the  price  of  gelatin  has  had  a  very  severe  decline,  and  the  large  importat!  * 
have  resulted  in  a  congested  market  condition  with  a  result  that  practicmlly  r\'^ 
gelatin  factory  in  the  country  at  the  moment  is  closed  down  with  grpat  uncertaist) 
as  to  future  operations.    In  reference  to  the  volume  of  importations  we  refer  > « * 
Exhibit  0,  Government  statistics,  which  figures  include  all  grades  of  gelatin. 

TECHNICAL  GELATIN. 

High-grade  technical  gelatins  are  practically  a  new  product  of  American  maz< 
facture.  Prior  to  seven  or  eight  years  ago  they  were  prinapally  produced  in  GencA: 
Belgium,  and  France,  Germany  practically  monopolizing  the  industry*. 

Large  investments  have  been  made  to  promote  this  new  industry*  in  the  I'c*'  * 
States. 

The  situation  in  the  technical  gelatin  branch  of  the  industry  can  well  be  comjift^ 
to  the  situation  in  the  dye  industry.    Ninety  per  cent  of  the  highnrnde  teciuu- 
gelatin  produced  in  Europe  is  controlled  by  a  German  syndicate.    Raw  national 
bought  for  the  various  factories  collectively,  and  the  product  is  sold  coUectn**' 
With  the  American  competitors  of  this  syndicate  out  of  business,  the  Germann  «-•- 
then  have  the  field  entirely  to  themselves  as  heretofore. 

Based  on  the  above,  we  appeal  to  your  committee  for  adequate  protection  f«*:  '  | 
new  industry. 

In  reference  to  what  this  protection  should  be,  an  investigation  of  costs  in  <*enT^- j 
so  far  as  we  can  ^et  at  them  and  a  comparison  of  this  information  with  the  Ani«>r'  a] 
costs  shows  a  ratio  based  on  gold  standard  of  approximately  5}  to  1. 

In  considering  the  rate  we  woidd  ask  you  to  nve  attention  to  the  ra^  material « \  I 
this  industry  consumes,  namely,  calf  heads  ana  other  trimmings  from  calfakine.  ^  .i 
adequate  protection  the  industry  will  continue  to  consume  this  material  at  i-n  vi 
well  above  what  the  material  brou^t  prior  to  the  establiahment  of  the  enteirmt  J 
this  country.  Attached  is  exhibit  marked  "D '*  setting  forth  the  princi|Ml  eleicri:! 
of  difPorence  between  American  and  (lerman  costs  of  manufacturing  te<hniral  evn^M 
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We  would  ask,  therefore,  for  a  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  15  centa  per  pound 

technical  ^latin. 

[n  concliiaon  we  wiah  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  fact  that  the 

m  we  have  asked  for  are  practically  the  rates  written  in  the  old  Payne- Aldrich  bill 

d  applying  to  gelatin  as  a  whole,  except  that  we  are  segregating  the  two  classes  of 

latin.    We  are  depending  on  the  American  valuation  system  which  has  been 

opted  by  your  committee  to  take  care  of  the  foreign-exchan^  conditions. 

[  wish  to  mank  your  committee  for  the  attention  given  me  m  this  matter,  and  if 

ere  is  any  further  information  iJiat  any  of  your  members  desire  in  giving  this  matter 

odderation  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  same. 

tmBiT  A. — Comparison  between  European  and  American  costs  of  a  few  principal  ele- 
mtJUs  which  are  determining  factors  in  the  difference  between  European  and  American 
^^aU  of  manufacturing  gelatin  conform,ing  to  the  United  States  pure-food  laws. 


Euro- 
pean. 

United 
States. 

•T«*<'  on  invTstcl  capital 

$0.0123 
.OOiS 
.0180 

I0.054S 

rtatf-Js 

.0204 

Uw 

.0851 

'  Vr  j««ni«J  of  KPlatiii 

.0351 

.160.3 

Wages  per  hour. 
i«ieB  of  French,  German,  and  Helioan 

Cents. 
...   10.9 

ited  States 

...49 

Hie  .\merican  figures  were  obtained  at  the  National  Gelatin  Maiiiifac  turers'  meet- 
?  held  in  Boston,  July  20,  1921.  The  foreign  figures  were  obtained  by  a  foreign 
pwf-ntative  of  one  of  our  large  American  prwiucers  of  gelatin. 

t  HI  HIT  R. — ^otojxirison  of  foreign  aiuf  A  jnerican  selling  prices  of  gelatin  ofeqiuil  qualiUf, 


[Foreign  quotations  received  by  cable  Atifstist  9,  1921.] 


Cents. 


«^iun  gelatin  quotation  (c.  i.  f .  New  York) 0.  3{> 

^'^e  American  gelatin  of  equal  quality (12 

'I  R.  7456,  par.  39: 

r.  i.  f.  New  York 39 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  U  cents 13. 9 

52.9 
'"rnpoeed  rate: 

C.  i.  f.  New  York 39 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  7  cents 19. 4 

58.4 


5*''1» gelatin  (quotation  (c.  i.  f.  New  York) 32 

l»i«Je  American  gelatin  of  equal  qualitv 51 

f^  R.  7456,  par.  39: 

^.  i.  f.  New  York 32 

'^  per  cent  ad  "I'alorem,  1  \  rents 11.7 

43.  7 
•Twpowd  rate: 

C  i.  f .  New  York 32 

-'0  per  cent  ad  valorem,  7  conts 17.  2 


49.2 
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Exhibit  C. — Gelatin  imporU. 


Year. 


1920* 

191»» 

June,  1918,  to  January.  1919. . . 

June,  1917,  to  Jtine,  1918  * 

1916  to  1917* 

1915tol916» 

1914tol915> 

1913  to  1914* 

1912  to  1913" 

1911  to  1912* 

1910tol911» 

1909tol910« 

1921 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 


Total 
pounds. 


2,148,805 

447,885 

8,983 

369,115 

976,920 

1,657,065 

2,708,852 

2,439,440 

1,085,940 

701.949 

1,327,970 

1,239,303 


113, 178 
158,693 
123,994 
135.607 
299,467 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


10.5327 
.5805 
.4706 
.3626 
.3197 
.3127 
.8383 
.3149 
.2568 
.1931 
.2960 
.3141 


5251 
5144 
5501 
4236 
4369 


Sheet  sod  ; 
wnnWinn 

notin- 

duded.     i 


Km"- 


::l 


123,182 

402,498 

447,  «75 

81.931 

35.730 


•  25! 

ttur 

•  SMI 

•  » 
•1* 


$:« 

19 


1  Calendar  year.  '  Fiscal  year. 

« Underwood  tariff,  Oct.  3, 1913-1921.     «  Payne-Aldrich,  Aug.  5, 1909,  to  Oct.  3, 1913;  IMogley  *  .-.f 

Exhibit  D. — Comparigon  between  the  principal  elements  of  difference  betmeen  the  A 
andOerman  costB  of  manufacturing  high-grade  technical  gelatin. 


Power,  fuel,  etc 

Repairs,  expense,  etc 

Chemicals 

Labor 

Interest  on  invested  capital 

Per  pound  of  high-grade  technical  gelatin 


European      Axs^'i-z 
mauufaiy  '  xrarc-^ 
turing  cost^.  rnrin»  - 


sansso 

.OQM 

.nc5i 

.(TiOl 


hi.* 

m 


lOOG 


U<\tio  i<t  approximately  5}  to  1. 

Labor  in  United  States  in  this  industry  is  approximately  49  cents,  and  in  G 
approximately  7i  cents.    It  must  be  remembered  that  labor  is  one  of  the  prim-!;* 
items  of  cost  m  manufacturing  high-jn^e  technioEd  gelatin. 

This  ratio  indicates  that  a  protection  of  35  cents  per  pound  is  reasonably  adeqijti' 

The  American  figures  are  taken  from  the  cost  sheets  of  the  laigeat  American  ^r 
ducer  of  high-g^rade  technical  gelatin,  and  the  cost  figures  represent  the  actaal 
per  pound  of  mgh-grade  technical  gelatin. 

The  foreign  figures  were  obtained  by  the  foreign  representative  of  one  of  our  lair* 
American  producers  of  technical  gelatin. 

EPSOM  SALTS. 

[Paragraph  47.] 

STATEMENT  OF  P.  W.  DBACKETT,  CINCDmATI,  OHIO,  BEP&XSXn 

IN0  MANTTFACTTTBEBS  OF  EPSOM  SALTS. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name  and  where  you  rt^w 

Mr.  Drackett.  P.  W.  Drackett,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Drackbtt.  Manufacturer  of  chemicals,  of  which  Epeom  sa* 
is  one. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  represent  any  other  concerns  besides  tou* 
own? 

Mr.  Draokett.  Yes,  sir.    I  represent  eight  different  conceros 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  located  ? 
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Mr.  Drackett.  The  Victor  Chemical  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.;  Clark 
lipmical  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Lennox  Chemical  Co.,  of  Cleveland, 
rtiio:  Ohio  Chemical  &  Mannfactm-ing  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  P. 
r.  Drackett  &  Sons  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Crystal  Carbonic  Labo- 
atory,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Sweetser  &  Bainbridge  (Inc.),  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
nd  Pacific  Silicate  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  hearing  before  the  House  Ways 
nd  Means  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Drackett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  from  this  conmiittee? 

Mr.  Drackett.  Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  the  duty  was  one- 
fth  of  1  cent  a  pound.  In  1913  it  was  made  one-tenth  of  1  cent  a 
•ound.  The  Fordney  bill  gave  us  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound.  We 
ad  asked  for  a  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound.  However,  in  granting  us 
duty  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds  they  also  added  to  the  raw  material 
r»^m  which  Epsom  salts  are  made  50  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  crude 
lo^iesite  and  75  cents  per  100  pounds  on  calcined  magnesite.  They 
herefore  nullified  the  auty  that  was  granted  us  on  the  finished 
Jf»som  salts.  We  come  beiore  this  committee  with  the  request  that 
f  the  half  cent  is  continued,  an  ad  valorem  duty,  on  the  American 
►iLsis  of  valuation,  be  imposed  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  have  we  had  an 
pportunity  to  manufacture  Epsom  salts  so  that  it  might  be  demon- 
tnted  what  could  be  done  in  this  country  until  during  the  war. 
*rovious  to  that  time  great  quantities  of  Epsom  salts  used  in  the 
,^nited  States  came  from  Germany.  There  were  about  14,000,000 
^ninds  in  1914,  the  American  manufacturers  producing  29,000,000 
lounds. 

Iq  1915  there  were  imported  into  this  country  7,000,000  pounds, 
lod  in  1916,  1,000,000  pounds.  The  importations  then  ceased  ex- 
vpting  a  ton  or  two  per  year  that  came  irom  England. 

About  that  time  the  Medical  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
■*Ued  upon  the  manufacturers  in  tne  United  States  for  about  5,000,- 
|W)  pounds.  The  demand  from  the  consumers  in  the  United  States 
orred  them  to  a  production  to  take  up  that  part  that  had  been  im- 
.»<»rted  before  the  war  and  the  natural  increase  in  the  consumption. 
iVe  railed  upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  for  about  55 
•»  60  million  pounds  of  Epsom  salts.  The  manufacturers  already  in 
^TJstence  improved  and  increased  their  plants.  Two  plants  were 
'pened  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  one  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  one  at  Albany, 
\  Y..  and  one  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.  The  money  invested  by 
^  nit^  States  citizens  to  bring  about  these  results  was  about  three- 
!»iArters  of  a  million  dollars. 

German  manufacturers  have  always  been  a  menace  in  the  pro- 
iwtion  of  Epsom  salts.  Under  that  Government's  subsidized  con- 
ttril  they  can  sell  their  products  far  below  the  cost  of  production  in 
^liis  country  and,  if  necessary,  ruin  any  industry  in  this  country, 
^b?ix  profit' being  made  good  through  a  trust  of  which  all  German 
rhraucal  manufacturers  are  members. 

A*;  on  evidence  of  this,  in  1908,  German  Epsom  salts  imported  into 
tits  country  were  valued  at  32  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  while  the 
•••t  of  production  in  the  United  States  was  90  cents  per  hundred 

In  1913,  the  valuation  of  German  Epsom  salts  was  45  cents  a 
J'ired  pounds  and  American  production  cost  $1. 
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In  1914  the  German  valuation  per  hundred  pounds  was  35  cent 
The  United  States  production  cost  $1.10. 

In  1915  the  German  valuation  was  47  cents,  and  in  the  firet  hiii 
of  that  year  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  was  $1.7; 
a  himdred  pounds.  In  the  latter  half  of  that  year  it  was  $2.25  i 
hundred  pounds. 

The  cost  of  production  in  1920,  even  with  the  very  large  quantih 
that  was  produced  in  that  year  in  the  United  States,  was  $2.87^ 
per  100  poimds. 

Germanv  at  the  present  time  is  bringing  into  the  United  Staiti 
Epsom  salt  which  tney  are  laying  down  in  New  York  at  $1  per  !''• 
pounds. 

Senator  Calder.  What  is  your  cost  laid  down  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Drackett.  Our  cost  laid  down  in  New  York  would  be  $2.87i 
plus  the  freight  from  Cincinnati.  However,  understand  that  the  cotf 
m  New  York  would  be  governed  by  the  freight  rate  from  the  nean^ 

Soint  nianufax^turing  Epsom  salts,  which  in  this  case  would  be-Mban) 
f.  Y.,  and  that  would  probably  make  the  f.  o.  b.  New  York  pri^' 
about  $2.95  or  $3  a  hundred  pounds. 

However,  if  the  duty  is  continued  on  magnesite,  either  crude  <t 
calcined,  it  means  an  mcreased  cost  of  production  to  the  Amerir*^ 
manufacturer  of  $3  or  $3.10  a  hundred  pounds. 

Senator  Calder.  What  is  the  duty  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill 

Mr.  Drackett.  The  Fordney  bill  provides  one-half  of  1  cent  pe 
pound.     That  would  be  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Senator  Calder.  With  an  ad  valorem  duty  and  American  valuw 
tion  it  would  make  quite  a  difference  in  the  duty  i 

Mr.  Drackett.  We  have  not  taken  our  valuations  in  that  wjiv 
Our  valuations  are  taken  on  the  ground  that  our  competitors  wll 
make  the  price.  German  Epsom  salts  are  offered,  freignt  and  dut 
paid  to  New  York  City,  at  the  present  time,  at  $1  per  100  pounds. 

Senator  Calder.  Duty  paid  ? 

Mr.  Drackett.  Freight  and  duty  paid,  $1   a  hundred  pount 
Deducting  from  that  price  the  present  duty  that  is  in  existence. 
cents  per  100  pounds,  would  make  the  German  price  in  New  Yo 
at  90  cents  per  100  pounds.     That  is  what  it  is  selling  for.     Niiiet 
cents  German  salt  price,  plus  one-half  cent  per  pound  ami  35  p 
cent  ad  valorem  based  on  United  States  valuation,  which  we  take 
at  this  time  as  $2,  would  make  the  cost  of  the  German  goods  $2  A 
We  therefore  ask  for  a  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  what 
offered  by  the  Fordney  bill  on  that  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  the  Ways  and  Means  Conuniiu 
did  not  comply  with  your  request  ? 

Mr.  Drackett.  I  do  not.  At  one  time  it  was  reported  in  X** 
York,  and  had  quite  an  effect  upon  the  market,  that  the  Ways  an 
Means  Committee  had  passed  a  cent  and  a  half  duty  per  pound  * 
Epsom  salts.  When  it  was  reported  out  it  was  at  one-half  a  oei 
per  pound.  The  manufacturers  of  Epsom  salts  of  the  United  SiatJ 
are  m  a  position  to  produce  75,000,000  pounds  if  necessary,  Theii 
fore,  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  the  entire  consumption  of  Epft^> 
salts  in  the  United  States  for  many  years  to  come  and  the  quantij 
named  would  provide  a  competition  sharp  enough  to  govern  (1 
market  price. 

The  Chaikimax.  Well,  the  conmiittee  will  print  in  the  reconl  y*^ 
brief. 
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tJZF  OF  P.  W.  DRACKSTT,  CXHCXHITATI,   OHIO,  BEP&ESENTIHa  MAKirFACTintEBB 

OF  EPSOM  SALTS. 

We  o£fer  for  yoiir  coDfiideration  and  submit  to  you  such  recommendatioiiB  as  will 
Tmit  the  contmuation  of  the  manufacture  of  this  most  important  chemical  by 
nerican  manufacturers,  for  which  the  raw  materials  are  all  available  in  this  country. 
It  is  recoQunended  that  tariff  bill  H.  R.  7456,  page  16,  paragraph  47,  item  21,  be 
aended  to  read ' '  sulphate  or  Epsom  salts,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  35  per 
nt  ad  valorem." 

The  reason  for  this  recommendation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  labor  entering 
to  the  production  of  Epsom  salts  in  the  United  States  is  fully  1  cent  per  pound  mater 
an  the  cost  of  the  same  labor  in  Germany,  the  principal  importing  country  of  Epsom 
It.  Added  to  this  the  German  manufacturer  has  an  advantage  of  fully  one-quarter 
ml  per  pound  in  his  raw  material  costs,  thus  making  the  German  cost  of  production 
[  cents  ]>er  pound  less  than  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States. 
Magnesii  sulphas  (Epsom  salt)  has  been  known  in  medicine  since  1675,  and  recent 
kvestigations  and  experiences  have  proven  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  agents 
I  materia  medica,  both  ^f or  internal  and  external  /ipplication.  The  importance  of 
ipsom  salts  is  fully  recognized  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Army 
nd  Navy,  in  adopting  it  as  one  of  its  most  important  remedial  agents  for  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  Because  of  this  fact,  Epom  salts  was  classed  by  the  War 
Qcustries  Board  as  an  essential  industry  during  the  recent  war.  Epsom  salts  is  also  a 
aluable  remedial  agent  much  used  in  veterinary  medicine. 

Besides  its  use  medicinally  Epsom  salts  enters  technically  into  several  important 
idustries.  It  is  used  very  lar^ly  in  the  process  of  tanning  leather  and  is  also  employed 
n  the  textile  and  enameling  industries.  Under  these  conditions  the  United  States 
hould  not  be  compelled  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war  to  depend  on  foreign  countries 
or  BO  important  and  necessaiy  a  product  as  Epsom  salts. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  there  were  manufactiired  in  the  United  States 
19^365,115  pounds  of  Epsom  salts,  and  a  report  just  completed  by  the  manufacturers  of 
hi8  count^  shows  that  during  the  year  1920  this  quantity  was  increased  to  approxi- 
utely  50,000,000  pounds.  This  remarkable  increase  is  aue  to  the  fact  that  during 
he  war-time  period  Germany  was  unable  to  manufacture  Epsom  salts  in  such  quan- 
ities  as  would  enable  her  to  dump  any  surplus  stock  into  the  United  States.  This 
nenace  removed,  American  capital,  employing  American  labor,  clearly  demonstrated 
tB  ability  to  supply  the  American  market,  the  raw  materials  coming  direct  from  the 
ninea  of  GaUfomia,  Washington,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

If  this  industry  is  afforded  the  necessary  protection  so  that  it  may  be  placed  on  the 
tame  basis  as  that  of  the  foreign  producers  in  the  matter  of  manufacturing  cost,  it  can 
nipply  the  entire  needs  of  the  United  States  and  provide  for  an  increased  demand 
up  to  150  per  cent  of  the  amount  produced  in  1920  with  little  or  no  addition  to  the 
present  equipment. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Epsom  salts  in  the 
C^oited  States  about  300  men  in  direct  production  and  140  men  in  inoirect  production, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  usual  pjn'amided  labor  employed  in  the  process  of  con- 
verting the  raw  material  in  the  mines  to  the  finished  product  ready  for  the  market. 

Durm^  the  past  year,  while  plants  were  in  full  operation,  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
duction m  the  United  States,  as  determined  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country, 
amounted  to  12.78^  per  100  pounds,  of  which  $1.12  represents  labor  cost. 

The  average  wage  paid  by  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  is  |5  per  day  of  10 
hpun.  According  to  the  latest  information  obtainable  the  average  daily  wage  for 
t^Bobu  labor  in  Germany  at  the  present  time  is  but  56  cents  per  day. 

All  of  the  Epsom  salts  produced  in  Germany  is  made  from  kieserite,  a  natural  product 
^^^  the  Straasfurt  mines  obtained  in  the  mining  of  potash,  which  mines  are  more  or 
less  controlled  by  the  German  Government. 

Thesaleof  G^man  Epsom  salts  is  controlled  by  a  so-called  ''cartel" — an  aggravated 
^^  of  gioDtic  dimensions,  the  policv  of  which  is  to  market  Epsom  salts  at  a  high 
price  on  the  European  continent  and  throughout  Great  Britam,  and  to  dump  at 
ruinously  low  prices  its  surplus  on  the  market  of  the  United  States. 

The  pwlicy  of  this  trust  was  to  compel  any  American  buyer  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  (jerman  Epsom  salts  in  large  quantities  to  give  a  bond  guaranteeing  that  he 
'uuld  not  resell  either  on  the  European  continent  or  in  Great  Britain.  That  the  same 
prewar  tactics  and  policies  are  again  being  put  in  force  to  the  detriment  of  American 
industry  and  American  labor  is  evidenced  by  a  signed  letter  now  being  generally 
ottfled  to  prospective  buyers  thcoiighout  the  United  States,  a  photographea  copy  of 
wtuch  is  herewith  attached . 

,  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  maximum  price  quoted  in  that  latter,  which, 
deluding  freight  and  duty,  is  $1.40  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  or  $1,384  per 
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100  pounds  1688  than  the  co8t  of  production  in  the  United  States.  The  expUoaii 
for  this  quotation  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter,  which — ^witn  reaact. 
able  candor — announces  the  fact  that  ''German  manufacturers  of  Epeom  salts  belf^ 
to  a  trust  which  prohibits  any  underselling  under  heavy  penalty/*  thereby  indicati:: 
a  price  control  by  a  foreign  trust  which  is  not  amenable  to  American  laws,  and  contnr 
to  them. 

Your  attention  is  also  called  to  a  letter  herewith  attached  from  a  London,  En^rUi. . 
correspondent  who  confirms  the  "dumping"  of  Epeom  salts  in  the  United  StmteB  u 
of  German  price  control. 

There  were  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  June  90,  ls*:< 
13,759,598  pounds  of  Epsom  salts,  of  which  85.5  per  cent  were  imported  from  GenDa:.v 
5  per  cent  were  imported  from  Belgium,  3.3  per  cent  were  imported  from  Italy, 
per  cent  were  imported  from  England,  3.1  per  cent  were  imported  from  FVance,  whir^ 
according  to  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Conmaesv* 
Miscellaneous  Series  No.  82,  pace  36,  was  valued  at  |49,281,  or  36  cents  per  100  poosi^ 

While  it  may  be  possible  mat  the  recommended  increase  of  du^  on  iinport#< 
Epsom  salts  may  not  result  in  a  decrease  of  imports  of  this  commodity^  vet,  grannzj 
that  it  may  cause  a  decrease  of  50  per  cent,  tJbe  amount  of  revenue  still  would  l<f  i 
little  more  than  seven  times  greater  to  the  United  States  than  that  derived  dunM 
the  year  1914  at  the  present  rate  of  one-tendi  cent  per  pound  duty. 

Under  our  recommendation  there  will  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Govenim*  * 
not  only  increased  revenue  on  imports  but  also  the  income  derived  throngfa  '^ 
internal-revenue  taxes  on  corporations  and  individuals  who  will  thun  be  enablAd  • 
carry  on  the  manufacture  of  American  Epsom  salts. 


Nkw  York,  December  Tt^  t9f(^. 
P.  W.  Drackett  &  Sons  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  At  this  time  we  are  in  a  pqsition  to  book  your  orders  on  Epeom  ml'j, 
technically  pure  qualitv,  for  prompt  shipment  from  Hambure.  The  followini?  pn'^1 
are  given  m  marks  per  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Hambui^: 

In  single  jute  bagis  of  200  pounds,  1,300  marks. 

In  double  jute  bags  of  200  pounds,  1,500  marks. 

In  barrels  of  800  pounds,  1,500  marks. 

Figuring  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  1.39,  you  will  note  that  the  price  na^-^ 
from  $18  to  $21  per  lonf  ton,  dependent  upon  packing.    Adding  to  this  the  fireici 
rate  to  New  York,  whicn  amounts  to  about  $8  per  ton,  and  the  import  duty  of  oc*  [ 
tenth  cent  per  pound,  you  will  readily  see  that  the  above  quotations  leave  a  p*< 
maigin  for  profit. 

Pnces  could  not  be  cheaper,  as  German  manufacturers  of  Eneom  sails  belong  t*  i 
trust  which  prohibits  any  underselling  under  heavy  penalty.    In  view  of  the  low  n.**  I 
of  exchange  and  our  connection  we  could  negotiate  ve^  favorable  trmnaactioitf  »'| 
this  time.    Prices  are  subject  to  fluctuation  and  we  would  therefore  apprecutf  i*  - 
you  took  up  the  matter  with  us  at  once. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Allchkm  ( ' 

Victor  Blaoden  A  Co., 

London,  April  It,  t9. ' 
('.  B.  Hall,  Esa.,  < 

CleveUmd-CUffi  Iron  Co,,  Ckvtland,  Ohio. 

Mt  Dear  Hall:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  23d  March  in  regard  U>  Eteom  Miay 
and  have  interrogated  the  department  working  this  article,  from  whom  I  OATe 
tained  that  Germany  is  not  exporting  any  Epsom  salts  to  any  of  the  AUicb,  y^hc 
deducting  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  delivered,  and  in  order  to  find  ant> 
outlet  for  their  make  they  are  apparently  dumping  the  same  in  the  United  Stales 
other  countries  not  affected  by  the  reparations  bul. 

I  may  say  that  with  a  guaranty  that  goods  would  not  be  shipped  to  the  Umt 
Kingdom  one  could  buy  commercial  crystal  quality  Epsom  salts  at  140  marks  per  « 
kilos,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  in  lute  bags. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  you  would  like  me  to  try  and  obtain  for  >t»ii  Ml 
this  subject,  please  do  not  fail  to  let  me  know,  when  1  diall  be  only  too  pleasi^  ^  M 
all  I  can. 

Ver>' tnilv.  yours,  R.  Wiikix* 
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HAGNESITE. 

[Paragraph  47.) 

rATEXBNT  OF  BEEVES  T.   STRICKLAND,   REPRESENTING  MAG- 
NS8ITE  MINING  &  MANTJFACTX7RING  CO.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Senator  McCumber.  Please  state  your  full  name  for  the  record. 
Mr.  Strickland.  Reeves  T.  Strickland,  attorney  for  the  Magnesite 
'ming  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  an  American  corporation  incorporated 
ider  the  laws  of  Delaware.  It  has  mines  on  the  island  of  Margarita, 
I  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  It  is  an  importer  of  the  crude  magnesite. 
does  not  bring  in  anjrthing  else. 

I  appear  here  for  the  purpose  of  objecting,  on  page  16  of  the  bill, 
oe  24  and  through  line  25,  to  the  words  '^  and  magnesite,  crude  or 
ound,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound." 

We  produce  only  the  raw  material,  and  object  to  any  duty  on  it 
all. 

Senator  Smdot.  You  want  it  free? 

Mr.  Strickland.  Yes,  sir.    It  always  has  been  free,  and  it  is  a 
*rv  important  product. 
Senator  Smoot.  Where  are  your  mines  ? 

Mr.  Strickland.  On  the  island  of  Margarita,  off  the  coast  of  Vene- 
lela. 

The  purpose  of  appearing  here  is  to  ask  that  this  duty  of  one-half 
[  1  cent  per  pound  be  taken  off.  If  there  is  a  duty  placed  upon  it, 
le  company  can  not  continue  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  continue  your  business  of  shipping  it  into 
us  country  \ 

Mr.  Strickland.  Yes.  * 

Senator  Smoot.  You  could  ship  it  to  some  other  part  of  the  world, 
tuld  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Strickland.  I  do  not  know.  Arrangements  have  not  been 
ide  for  any  other  shipping  than  to  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
nited  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  you  do  is  to  have  your- offices  in  New  York 
id  ship  the  product  in  here  and  then  sell  it. 
Mr.  Strickland.  Sell  it  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Senator  Simmons.  You  are  an  importer? 
Mr.  Strickland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Your  factory  is  located  in  Venezuela  ? 
Mr.  Strickland.  We  have  no  factory.    We  have  our  mines  there. 
h  bring  in  only  the  crude  stuff,  not  the  calcined. 
At  Runyon,  N.  J.,  there  has  recently  been  erected,  I  understand, 
million  dollar  plant  for  calcining.    This  company  does  not  desire 
do  anything  other  than  to  bring  in  crude  stuff;  but  if  the  rate  of 
Wi"half  cent  a  pound  is  placed  upon  it  the  company  itself  would 
i^p  to  go  out  ox  business.    It  is  entirely  an  American  company,  and 
•?  ?lot!k  is  ow^ned  in  New  York.    The  money  is  American  money. 
"Senator  IhixiNOHAM.  What  does  it  cost  in  New  York  per  pound  ? 
Mr.  Strickland.  The  cost  of  production,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
^«ttzuela,  is  about  $7  a  ton.    The  freight  rate  is  approximately  $10 
t<*n  to  bring  it  in  in  vessels. 
Senator  DnxiNOHAM.  That  makes  $17? 
Mr.  Strickland.  It  would  appear  to  be  $17;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  sell  it  for? 

Mr.  Strickland.  It  varies  at  different  times.  Recently  there  ha^* 
only  been  2,300  tons  sent  in  on  account  of  war  conditions  and  ot!>^ 
conditions. 

Senator  Watson.  Does  this  compete  with  the  magnesite  mined 
California  and  Washington? 

Mr.  Strickland.  No,  sir.  Tliat  which  is  taken  out  of  the  mmr 
there  is  used  largely  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Tli 
freight  rate  is  prohibitive  when  it  comes  to  sending  it  east. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  selling  it  for  to-oay  f 

Mr.  Strickland.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  at  the  pre?*' 
time. 

Senator  Smoot.  Who  can? 

Mr.  Strickland.  I  will  give  you  the  information  in  just  a  moiuei 
sir.  Let  me  ask  a  question  of  my  colleague  here.  [After  a  l>rti 
conference.]  I  am  advised  tliat  the  selhng  price  is  $9  plus  tl 
freight. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is,  $9  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Strickland.  $9  in  New  York  plus  the  freight. 

Senator  La  Follette.  $19.     You  say  the  freight  is  about  $10. 

Mr.  Strickland.  The  freight  is  approximately  $10. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  what  you  sold  it  for  in  1916 1 

Mr.  Strickland.  I  could  not  give  you  that  price ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Or  in  1917? 

Mr.  Strickland.  I  think  about  the  same. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1917? 

Mr.  Strickland.  No  ;  not  1917.  In  1916, 1  think,  it  was  about  t 
same.    As  to  1917  and  1918  I  could  not  give  you  the  figure. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  any  way  that  we  can  get  that  inform 
tion  ?  I  want  to  check  this  up,  because  we  have  the  price  that  ^ 
testified  to  in  the  hearings  before,  and  I  want  to  see  if  the  pnf 
are  the  same. 

Mr.  Strickland.  There  was  none  brought  in  during  those  year- 
this  company. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  came  from  Japan? 

Mr.  Strickland.  It  came  from  Greece  and  Italy — probably  fn 
Italy. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  is  your  competitor  now? 

Mr.  Strickland.  Only  those  companies,  if  we  have  any  com^M 
tors,  which  are  in  California  and  Washington. 

Senator  Jones.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  in  answer  to  a  questi 
of  Senator  Watson  that  you  did  not  think  they  were  competitor^ 

Mr.  Strickland.  I  think  they  are  not  competitors,  for  the  reai 
that  they  are  all  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  freight  ra 
would  be  so  high  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  that  they  could  not  ship 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  there  to  prevent  your  paying  this  tax  i 

Mr.  Strickland.  It  would  prevent  it  in  this  way :  That  to  get 
cined  magnesite  you  have  to  have  2^  tons  and  reduce  it.  Wit) 
freight  rate  now  of  $10  and  then  a  duty  of  $10,  which  would  be  $2C 
woiud  cost  $40  to  reduce  it  down  to  the  calcine. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  are  your  competitors  in  the  calcine? 

Mr.  Strickland.  They  would  be  the  western  companies;  that  i^, 
California  and  Washington. 
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Jones.  So  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  they  are  your  com- 
etitors  ? 

Mr.  Stbickland.  They  would  be  if  it  was  calcined,  but  we  do  not 
sk  with  reference  to  calcine.  We  only  bring  in  the  crude  stuff  on  the 
ree  list.    It  has  been  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  your  magnesite  used  for  furnace  linings  the 
ame  as  the  western  magnesite  is  used  ? 

Mr.  STSICKI.AND.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  They  do  ship  that  magnesite,  do  thev  not,  from 
California  East  and  use  it  all  over  the  Pitti^urgh  district! 

Mr.  Strickland.  I  think  you  will  find  in  the  reports  from  the  differ- 
tit  departments  here  they  say  that  it  is  mostly  shipped  to  places  west 
f  the  Mississippi  River.  The  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  makes 
uch  a  statement 

^Senator  Smoot.  Who  has  a  calcined  magnesite  plant  east  of  the 
fississippi  Biver? 

Mr.  Strickland.  There  is  one  over  at  Runyon^  N.  J. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  meant  to  say,  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  Strickland.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  of  course,  calcined  magnesite  would  be 
luj>ped  from  the  East  to  the  West? 

Mr.  Strickland.  I  think  they  hai^e  their  own  plants.  They  do  in 
alifomia  and  Washington. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 

Xfr.  Strickland.  Just  a  few  more  remarks.  I  have  a  brief  here 
tut  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  desire  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  record? 

Mr.  Strickland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  a  question.  I  do  not 
hink  I  understood  him.  Is  this  material  in  which  you  are  intore-ited 
'r«Nli)red  east  of  the  Mississippi  River? 

Mr.  Strickland.  I  think  not,  sir.  I  think  the  only  places  are  west 
f  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  States  of  California  and  Wash- 
oifton. 

Senator  SMfK>T.  There  are  some  other  States  that  have  it. 

Mr.  Strickland.  But  it  has  not  been  developed. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  import  this  and  supply  the  district  east  of 
lie  ^fississippi  River? 

Mr.  Strickland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  the  Atlantic  seaboard  district  had  to  buy  this 
rut^rial  from  California  and  bring  it  across  the  continent,  what 
K<«ld  it  co6t  them  in  addition  to  what  you  could  sell  it  to  them  for? 

Mr.  J:^iCKLAND.  I  have  not  the  freight  rates  on  that.  I  can  not 
iii-ver  that  question,  because  I  do  not  know  the  freight  rates.  I 
.jvf*  understood  that  they  are  very  high,  of  course.  It  depends 
ar^ely  upon  the  freight  rates,  because  the  cost  of  production  is 
^r^ty  nearly  the  same. 

'^nator  Simmons.  It  would  mean  this,  that  if  you  are  not  permitted, 
n  reason  of  the  high  tariff^  rate,  to  import  this  stuff  the  consumers 
fu  the  Atlantic  seaboard  will  have  to  transport  it  across  the  conti- 
»«it  at  probably  very  high  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Stricki^nd.  Yes,  sir,  ^ 

Senator  Simmons.  The  freight  rates  would  be  many  times  the  ocean 

Hir*2T— 22— 8CH  1 18 
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Mr.  Stbickland.  Yes,  sir ;  many  timee  the  ocean  rate,  and  it  woul^ 
perhaps  cost  a  great  deal  more. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  think  you  ought  to  get  the  information  aboQ 
it,  because  it  is  very  important.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  wu 
to  make  the  people  ox  one  seaboard  unnecessarily  bear  the  gr» 
burden  of  this  transcontinental  transportation  at  the  present  risXe^. 

Mr.  Strickland.  It  would  appear  now  that  the  California  ao 
Washington  magnesite  takes  care  of  it  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Senator  Watson.  There  are  large  importations  from  Canaiia.  -i 
much  so  that  they  interfei*ed  with  our  production  in  California  an 
Washington. 

Mr.  otriokland.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  quite  an  amount  that  com 
from  Canada. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  it  practicable  to  ship  the  California  at 
Washington  product  around  by  water  to  the  eastern  seaboard! 

Mr.  Strickland.  It  could  be  done  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
is  a  considerable  distance,  though. 

Senator  Wamh.  Would  this  tariff  leave  an  open,  nonconii>etiti 
market  to  the  (^alifornia  and  Washington  interests? 

Mr.  Strickland.  I  think  it  would. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  increojA'  ij 
price  ? 

Mr.  Strickland.  I  feel  very  confident  that  it  would,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  know  how  many  companies  there  art*  th 
are  producing  this  product? 

Mr.  Strickland.  I  think  there  are  three  or  four  in  Califoraia  ai 
two  or  three  in  Washington. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  they  have  an  organization? 

Mr.  Strickland.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Senator  Walsh.  I  mean,  do  they  act  in  unison  in  fixing  prices f 

Mr.  Strickijind.  They  have  some  agreements  and  do  act  in  nni*^ 
on  their  prices,  of  course,  but  they  are  indei)endent  companies. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  this  tariff  is  too  high  it  would  leave  you  at  t 
mercy  of  these  western  companies? 

Mr.  Strickland.  It  would,  as  far  as  Washington  and  Califon 
are  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  have  my  brief  go  into  the  record. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  j'our  i^ 
mony. 

Mr.  STRicKiiAND.  I  would  like  to  call  the  committee's  attention 
the  fact  that  in  1919  this  same  question  was  up  for  the  purposr 
placing  a  tariff  on  magnesite;  and  this  is  taken  from  the  T"ni 
States  Geological  Survey  report,  in  which  it  says: 

Uepresentntlves  of  companies  producing  magnesite  In  WaslUngton  ii|»|»M 
in  favor  of  th^  proposed  tariff,  and  representatives  of  companies  nminifu** 
injj  refractory  products  opposed  tlie  bill. 

It  also  says  that  on  January  13,  1920,  a  hearing  was  held  Wf 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate,  and  practic!i 
al  the  witnesses  representing  manufacturers  of  composition  rtt( 
and  other  users  of  imported  magnesite  opposed  the  bill. 

The  users  would  always  oppose  the  bill,  because  to  confiuf  u 
this  country  and  not  allow  it  to  be  brought  in  would  make  it  aim 
impossible  for  them  to  use  it,  because  the  rates  would  l>e  so  Iiiirli 
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I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Zenitherm  Co.,  of  New  York  City. 

lis  company  manufactures  heat,  sound,  and  fire  resistive  building 

iterials,  and  wishes  to  present  its  reasons  for  protesting  against 

?  prohibitive  duty  on  importations  of  crude  magnesite,  as  pro- 

sptl  bv  the  tariff  bill  which  recently  passed  the  Hfouse  and  which 

now  "before  your  committee  for  consideration.     I  especially  call 

i  attention  of  the  committee  to  paragraph  8  and  ask  that  the 

tt»r  l)e  also  printed  in  the  record. 

senator  McCumber.  That  will  be  printed. 

senator  Walsh.  Did   you   state   the   total   consumption   in    this 

intry  ? 

Mr.  Sthickland.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  do  that. 

Senator  Wai^h.  What   percentage   is   produced  here?     Do   you 

ow.  Senator  Smoot? 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  year  1913  there  was  produced  in  the  United 

ites  9,632  tons,  value  $77,566;  1914, 11,000  tons— I  will  not  give  the 

irt  figures— 1915,  30,000  tons;  1916,  154,000  tons;  in  1917,  316,000 

UL 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  the  amount  imported  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Xo;  that  is  the  amount  produced  in  the  United 

N'ow,  the  imported:  We  imported  in  1913,  347,428  tons;  1914, 

WS8  tons ;  1915,  102,913  tons ;  1916,  93,885  tons ;  1917,  34,322  tons. 

►\s  our  home  production  increased  our  exports  decreased  during 

»e  years.    I  will  say.  Senator,  that  the  amounts  shown  for  1915, 

16, 1917  were  on  account  of  the  war.    There  was  virtually  an  em- 

rpo,  with  the  exception  of  the  shipments  that  came  from  Greece. 

>enator  Waush.  There  has  been  so  much   testimony   presented 

ne  by  witnesses  that  there  have  been  terrific  increases  in  imports 

certain  articles  within  the  last  few  months  that  I  think  this  com- 

ttee  ought  to  have  presented  to  it  the  names  of  the  articles  that 

1^  lieen  imported  and  the  extent  and  the  amount.     The  general 

hY\c  seems  to  think  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  imports  and 

ports,  but  from  the  testimony  presented  here  we  are  being  flooded 

th  certain  kinds  of  materials  and  merchandise  that  are  being 

ported. 

^nator  Smoot.  If  you  will  take  the  Monthly  Sununary  for  June, 

-li  it  will  give  you  the  information  for  three  or  four  years. 

Srnfttor  T\  ai^sh.  I  mean  since  the  1st  of  August. 

Senator  Smo(>t.  It  will  give  you  those  figures. 

S'liator  Walsh.  Every  witness  that  has  heen  here  says  that  in  the 

<  two  or  three  months  there  has  been  a  great  flood  of  imports. 

'Iiat  is  going  on.  there  must  be  a  terrific  business  being  carried  on 

M  wp  do  not  know  alx)ut  in  this  country. 

^nat(»r  Watsox.  How  much  did  you  import  yourself? 

Wr  STRirKi.A3«n.  The  importations  have  oeen  very  little. 

N^mtor  Watsox.  Do  you  produce  the  Austriafi  red  magnesitc  or 

^  *iiite  magnesite? 

^•r.  Strickland.  Onlv  that  that  comes  from  Venezuela. 

•>nator  Watson.  There   are   two   kinds  of   magnesite,   red   and 

Vr  STRi('KL.\xn.  We  produce  the  white.  We  do  not  have  the  re^l. 
ViiHtor  WAiJi^H.  Nearly  every  witness  that  has  come  here  tliis 
in.iiijjhai?  referred  to  a  great  flood  of  importations,  and  that  tliere 
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have  been  imports  coining  into  this  country  in  the  last  few  ni<*nt 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  those  tables. 

^Senator  Watson.  This  gentleman  is  not  afraid  of  imports:  \a 
afraid  there  will  not  be  any. 

Senator  Walsh.  No;  it  does  not  apply  to  him  at  all. 

BRIEF  or  BEEVES  T.  BTBIOJCLAHP,  BEPBESEMTDIO  THE  KAGIfXSITX  XH 

ft  XAVUFACTUBnrO  CO. 

By  paragraph  47  of  H.  R.  7456,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  first  session, 
proposed  to  place  an  import  duty  on  crude  or  ground  magneslte  of  *'  itir^ 
of  1  cent  per  pound,"  and  as  the  Magneslte  Mining  &  Manufacturing  CV  . 
importer  or  only  crude  or  raw  or  unimproved  magnesite  and  believi^ 
sucli  a  duty  would  completely  ruin  its  business  and  make  a  total  l««s  -f 
capital  heretofore  and  now  invested,  flies  this'brief  in  opposition  to  any  < 
whatsoever  upon  imported  crude  or  raw  or  unimproved  magnesite.  th^rt 
being  no  duty  placed  upon  such  importations,  with  the  following  e3EplaQA 
and  arguments: 

The  Magnesite  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.  is  a  Delaware  corpomtio- 
has  extensive  mining  rights  on  the  island  of  Margarita,  off  the   «>»-»*: 
Venezuela,  froui  which  has  been  extracted  magnesite. 

Some  years  ago  when  considerable  difficulty  was  encountered  In  the  T 
States  in  obtaining  a  regular  and  sufficient  supply  of  magnesite  fnnn  «'.> 
extensive  investigations  were  made  to  ascertain  a  satisfactory  80ur<^  of  ^ar 
These  Investigations  disclosed  satisfactory  magnesite  dq;)osits  in  Veo«« 
whereupon  approximately  $300,000  were  expended  by  the  Magneslte  Mi:.::i 
Manufacturing  Co.  and  Its  precedessors  in  connection  with  deveIo|M»»-:  ' 
mining  properties  and  providing  for  means  of  shipping  the  same  in  m;ir** 
the  United  States. 

Title  to  the  mines  is  held  in  the  name  of  Magnesite  Mining  &  Manufii*:- 
Co.,  and  its  properties  consist  also  of  a  railroad,  which  is  built  for  the  slii' 
of  magneslte  to  the  United  States,  buildings,  lighters  and  tugs,   niHl  i 

rights. 

This  entire  undertaking  and  the  investments  of  the  company  w«m  for  ib- 
purpose  of  supplying  the  eastern  markets  of  the  United  States,  where  niar.* 
thus  far  mined  liad  been  exclusively  sold. 

The  Magneslte  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.  is  an  American  cn>n-?"  * 
promoted  by  Amexican  money  and  in  everything  is  Amerionn  just  a-  = 
us  companies  operating  in  California  and  Washington,  except  in  tlie  Iciraini 
mines;  Just  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  comimules  whofte  uiin*^ 
located  in  the  United  States,  and  It  Is  argued  that  If  a  duty  must  U»  '  -i 
upon  imported  magneslte  In  the  crude  or  raw  state,  the  duty  should  W  ;  i 
on  foreign  corporations  or  importers,  and  not  upon  American  corporat^-r 

Importers. 

Tlie  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  these  industries  using  ranjciie<«ltf  i 
last  few  years  has  l)een  phenomenal,  and  as  yet  the  use  of  these  arti«l»-  - 
to  be  still  in  Its  infancy.  Magneslte  In  one  form  or  another  is  belns  u-* 
the  following  industries  fOr  the  following  pui-poses : 

1.  Building  industrv.     (In  the  production  of  sanitary  and  flre-pm«»f  il.*- 
wall  and  window  slabs,  artificial  marble,  stone,  ornaments,  stiir«M»  nt»TW 
for  manv  other  building  material  punwses.)  ,       ,       . 

2.  Steel   Industry.      (Manufacture  of  refractory  l^rlcks:  al«»   in    iIk-    • 
smelting  industry  for  lining  convertei-s. ) 

3.  Manufacture   of   sulphate   of   magnesium.    kiioAvn    as   KiMtmi    '^Jt- 
medicinal,  technical,  and  commercial  purposes. 

4.  Manufacture  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

r».  Flreproofing  and  fire  protection  purposes. 
(1.  Paint  industr>'  (especially  fireproof  i>aint  for  ainwanes,  etc.). 
7!  Manufacture  of  magnesium  chlorUle. 
8.  Manufacture  of  millstones. 

0.  An  antidote  against  arsenic  poisoning.  ,      .  _  ,       ,  * 

10  Many  other  articles  of  great  commercial  value  can  \u-  %%p^%i^^\ 
magneslte.  as,  for  Instance,  asbestos  wood  swjtcliboards.  steam  pipe  lirw;  j 

refrigerator  insulation,  etc.  ..  .^  ♦ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  uses,  more  particularly  the  llrrt,  tU. 
need  of  magnmlte  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  Is  very  prp«t.  it* 
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sonitM  of  ma^esite  now  produced  in  tbe  United  States  are  from  some 
g  upon  the  extreme  west  coast 

p  great  demand  for  housing  and  the  relief  and  assistance  needed  for  all 
ttries  appertaining  to  tbe  building  of  houses  require  that  not  only  the 
xliate  problems  of  builders  be  considered  but  also  all  industries  associated 
■with  and  who  furnish  materials  for  the  builders'  use.  Magnesite  is  a  very 
rtant  element  in  tbe  manufacture  of  many  of  the  materials  used  by  builders. 
nxlQction  and  importation  should  be  helped  in  every  possible  way.  Increas- 
lie  cost  of  magnesite  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  its  importation  neces- 
F  increases  the  cost  of  builders'  operations. 

le  proposed  tax»  as  provided  in  the  above-entitled  bill  at  present  before  your 
Bittee,  wiU  very  materially  hinder  the  industries  hereinbefore  referred  to, 
til  as  practically  wipe  out  the  large  investment  of  American  capital  in  tbe 
voelan  mines,  which  investment  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  United 
m  could  not  produce  sufficient  quantity  of  magnesite  nor  of  a  quality  to 
t  liome  needs. 

le  doty  proposed  of  |10  a  ton  upon  each  ton  of  crude  magnesite  imported 
of  115  a  'ton  upon  all  calcined  magnesite  imported  into  this  country  will 
prodQoe  additional  revenue,  which  is  the  main  intention  of  the  bill,  because 
Bl  prohibit  the  importation  of  that  artiole  in  view  of  the  high  tax,  and  will 
I  remoTe  a  source  of  supply  of  a  very  material  element  in  the  building  and 
t  industries. 

:  lias  been  argued  that  the  capital  invested  in  American  mines  along  the 
iflc  coast  should  be  protected  on  tbe  general  theory  of  protection  of  American 
ntries.  This  we  most  beartily  agree  with.  But  it  is  not  a  protection  to  the 
tttrics  of  the  United  States  to  impose  such  a  tax  as  will  prohibit  the  im- 
atioo  of  a  crude  article  used  in  essential  industries  when  the  only  supply 
^t  article  is  in  a  section  of  the  country  remote  from  a  large  number  of 
ntnd  whi(^  will  increase  the  price  of  such  raw  material  to  the  detriment 
neb  tndaatrlea 

to  the  practical   standpoint,  is  it  necessary  for   tlie  protection   of  the 

KB  of  American  capital  invested  in  the  mines  in  the  western  section  of  the 

U  States.,  to  impose  the  duty  at  present  contemplated  by  this  bill?    The 

^t  upon  1  ton  of  this  article  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  east  of  the  AUe- 

ly  Mountains  is  $21  a  ton.     This  freight  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of 

PKi^te.    The  cost  of  freight  from  Venezuela  to  the  United  States  is  ap- 

i^tely  $10  per  ton.    To  this  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  tariff  of  $10  per  ton. 

w^r  that  1  ton  of  calcined  magnesite  (which  is  the  form  in  which  this 

^  Is  generally  used),  may  be  produced,  it  is  necessary  to  have  2  tons 

nkie  magnesite.    This  would  necessitate  the  importing  of  2  tons  of  cru^e 

P»xlt6  at  $20  for  freight,  plus  $20  duty,  to  produce  1  ton  of  calcined 

{■(■Ite  Id  the  United  States,  delivered  along  the  eastern  seaboard.     This 

■*  of  $40  for  freight  and  duty  could  not  compete  in  any  way  with  a  ton 

«Wn*«d  magnesite  produced  and  calcined  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 

'w  tnd  shipped  by  freight  east  at  a  freight  rate  of  $21  per  ton.    In  fact, 

tafiftrted  article  would  cost,  at  the  eastern  seaboard,  practically  twice  as 

fc  w  tte  domestic  article.    Therefore,  even  without  the  duty,  the  cost  of 

*  of  calcined  magnesite  at  the  eastern  seaboard,  exclusive  of  the  work 

^verting  erode  magnesite  into  calcined  magnesite,  would  be  $20  a  ton 

''WTe  of  overhead  charges)  as  compared  with  $21  a  ton  of  the  western 

*«te,  wiiich  western  freight  rate,  we  are  Informed  and  believe,  will  very 

^7  ^  reduced  mncb  below  this  figure.    From  these  facts  it  will  be  readily 

>  th«t  eren  with  no  tariff  whatsoever  upon  the  Imported  crude  magnesite, 

**"*  could  not  be  laid  down  at  the  eastern  seaboard  for  sale  at  a  price 

nmn  that  produced  In  the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 

^  of  the  industries  engaged  in  manufacturing  those  products  used  by 

^  and  the  other  Industries  set  forth  in  the  list  above,  are  located  not  on 

'«n  seaboard  but  at  some  distance  therefrom.    Therefore,  to  the  cost  of 

^ported  magnesite,  after  it  has  been  calcined  at  the  eastern  seaboard, 

^  tdded  tbe  freight  to  the  plant  of  the  manufacturer.    This  additional 

|«  laJil  on  the  imported  article  while  the  freight  charge  on  the  western 

*»  correspondingly  reduced. 

KiS^  M  prop<»ed  in  this  bill,  is  levied  upon  imported  magnesite,  it 

•'ilKt  the  Importation  of  that  article  and  there  will  be  no  competition 

'•^ff  for  the  western   supply,  wltb   the  result  that  prices  will  very 

l"M>  adrance,  causing  a  jrreat  advance  in  the  price  of  articles  in  which 
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it  is  1186(1,  which  price  must  tiltliuately  be  tH>riie  by  tlie  consumer,  at  a  *. 
when,  we  are  informed  and  believe,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  redncp  t 
eral  expenses.  We  respectfully  submit  that  this  proposed  tariff  will  not  - 
(luce  a  reduction  of  general  expenses,  more  particularly  as  we  feel  thut  < 
have  conclusively  pointed  out  that  the  tariff  is  not  needed  for  tlie  proce-*- 
of  the  western  purchaser  against  the  imported  article,  because  of  tbe  diflrtv*/ 
in  cost  of  production,  as  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  crude  magnefUte  imfv^^ 
into  the  United  States  even  without  a  tariff  duty,  will  be  more  than  tbv 
of  the  western  article  laid  down  in  the  eastern  portions  thereof.   * 

We  would  especially  call  your  committee*s  attention  to  the  fact  that  ; 
nesite  ore  is  a  crude  article  and  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list  aiutwu  : 
other  crude  articles  and  substances  admitted  free  of  duty.  In  order  thf 
American  manufacturer  may  be  able  to  get  the  full  benedt  at  as  Uw  m  -^ 
as  possible  of  tlie  American  workman's  'labor,  by  producing  and  iiianiifiirt>r~i 
from  crude  material  rather  than  going  abroad  to  buy  the  complete  »r 
manufactured  in  other  countries  with  their  low  rate  of  wages. 

Another  result  of  the  proposed  tariff  w*ould  be  that  magnetite  pn»]i 
outside  of  the  United  States  will  be  calcined  at  or  near  the  plaAe  wlief>   . 
duced,  and  that,  therefore,  the  United  States  Industries  will  lose  a  Katwcta-i 
income  in  the  way  of  labor,  coal,  machinery,  factories,  etc..  necesnary  t«>  ^ 
vert  the  crude  ore  into  the  calcined  article. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  the  proiK)se<l  tariff  be  enrti^n 
reconsidered  and  very  mnterially  reduced  on  the  calclnecl  article,  and  that  ' 
crude  artJcle  be  admitted-  free  of  duty  for  the  reason  that  the  proposed  «1*/ 

1.  Will  very  materially  raise  the  cost  of  those  building  materials  Into  w- 
it  is  manufactured  or  used. 

2.  Will  deprive  American  laborers  and  capital  of  employment  and  m-*^ 
derived  from  the  converting  of  the  crude  article  Into  the  calcined  artlrk- 

3.  Will  compel  the  eastern  Industries  to  pay  a  price  far  in  exce««  for  an 
in  which  magnesite  is  used  over  thr>se  pr(»cured  In  the  weHtem  part  «•• 
United  States,  to  the  detriment  of  the  eastern  Industries  where  tliew*  :f 
are  so  much  in  use  and  demand  at  the  present  time. 

4.  Will  not  produce  the  revenue  contemplate<1,  because  it  will  «»ntln*h 
off  the  importation  of  both  the  crude  and  calcined  article. 

5.  Will  wipe. out  and  render  valueless  the  entire  industry  of  the  Mar^^ 
Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  established  by  American  capital  for  Am*'" 
needs,  which  It  ha£i  helped  to  supply  for  so  many  years,  and  at  a  tini«>  -  * 
it  was  most  needed. 

Supplemental  Hkief. 

The  ^fa^nesite  Mining  &  Manufacturing  (  o.  is  a  Delaware  c*orporatiun.  \\i;l     * 
in  New  'iu)rk  City,  composed  entirely  of  American  stockholders  and  with  u-  • 
investment  of  American  capital. 

The  Zenitherm  Co.  is  a  New  York  corporation,  which  has  invec>t(>d  a|>pntxix.^ 
$1,000,000  in  the  erection  of  a  calcining  plant  at  Runvon,  X.  J.    The  entiiv  t-x  ^ 
of  this  company  is  owned  by  American  citizens  and  repres*ents  American  i±r 
entirely. 

Prodvjction. — The  Magnesite  Mining  &  Manafacturiug  Co.   pruductv  aiHi   ' 
at  its  mines  in  A'enezuela  a  crystalline  ma^nesito  which  lia^  an  exc*eptir«iall>  «- 
percentage  of  iron  element,  thereby  rendering  it  unavailable  for  ilu*  pur|M«-i> 
steel  trade.    The  entire  product  is  under  contract  to  the  Zenitherm  Co..  ^l..  \ 
take  the  raw  material,  calcine  it  and  incorporate  it  in  biulding  materiafet    «i^ 
mi^nesite  brick,  etc. 

Former  duty. — The  crude  magnesite  has  heretofore  been  admitted  free  of  all  i;-^ 
tax  or  duty. 

Contemplated  tariff, — H.  R.  7456,  in  its  present  form,  remo%e»  crude  m^fr.-^ 
from  the  free  list  and  imposes  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  or  $10  |w»r  :  - 
crude  magnesite. 

Domestic  supply. — Domestic  supply  is  entirely  from  the  western  porti(in« 
United  States,  such  as  California  and  Washington. 

Am/)unt  imported  previous  years. — From  1912  to  1921  the  lai^^t  amount  im:-  ■ 
in  any  one  year  was  172.592  tons;  the  smallest.  3.963  tons. 

Cost  of  production — Domestic. — ^Takee  2.2  to  2.5  tons  of  crude  mi^e^ite  t--*  •■ 
1  ton  of  calcined  magnesite,  and  the  average  domestic  cost  of  prodactioo  and  d»-Ir 
of  1  ton  of  calcined  magnesite  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  as  shown  by  the  anriwr*  •• 
ments  of  the  producers,  $41.20. 

Calcined  cost. — ^The  calcined  cost  of  1  ton  of  calcined  magueHite  avt^ragtv  $!•»  • 
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'U  cost  of  production  of  Venezuelan  magneeite. — ^The  average  cost  at  the  mine  of 
lezuela  magneeite,  witnout  depredation,  etc.,  is  $6. 

'oU  of  calcined  product  from  Venezuelan  magneeite. — ^The  cost  of  delivering  sufficient 
rnesite  to  make  1  ton  of  calcined  magnesite  at  the  calcining  plant  at  Runyon, 
h,  is  as  follows: 

t  at  mine  per  long  ton $7.  40 

»an  freight 6. 00 

ilroad  freight  from  seaboard  to  Runyon,  N.J 3. 40 

loading  at  plant,  Runyon,  N.J 50 

17.30 

)ng  tons  make  1  ton  (2,000  pounds)  calcined  material 34. 60 

Idning  charges 10. 50 

45.10 

Vdded  to  this  cost,  depreciation,  interest  on  investment,  etc.,  of  $2.70  per  net  ton 
kee  a  total  of  $47.80,  and  adding  a  profit  of  8  per  cent,  equaling  $3.82,  makes  a 
al  coet  of  $51.62  for  1  ton  of  calcined  magnesite. 

Present  domestic  selling  price. — ^The  prices  of  domestically-produced  cailcined  mag- 
rite  vary  to  such  an  extent  that  only  approximate  figures  can  be  given,  the  figures 
the  teatimcmv  being  given  as  from  $82.50  to  $60  a  ton. 

Ownership  of  other  foreian  mines. — The  only  other  large  importer  of  magnesite,* 
cept  the  Canadians,  is  tne  American  Refractory  Co.,  which  has  an  interest  in  Aas- 
&n  mines  to  an  extent  of  94  per  cent  of  the  total  investment  in  the  property,  repie- 
itin^  94  per  cent  American  capital  against  which  a  tariff  is  proposed. 
Proju  of  domestic  producers. — ^Tlie  lowest  profit  of  any  domestic  producer  is  contained 
the  sworn  statement  showing  $3.81  per  ton. 

Comparative  cost. — Highest  cost  domestic  production  at  Atlantic  seaboard,  $49.10; 
Bt to  Zenitherm  Co.,  $51.62. 

Present  advantage  to  domestic  producers  without  any  tariff,  $2.52;  advantage  to 
•mestic  producers  under  present  proposed  tariff  of  $20,  $22.52. 
The  present  proposed  tariff  woula  compel  the  abandonment  of  the  Venezuelan 
wluct  in  which  is  invested  over  $300,000. 

The  present  proposed  tariff  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  buOding  materials  manu* 
irtured  by  the  Zenitherm  Co.  over  40  per  cent  at  the  present  price,  without  taking 
to  coi^ideration  any  increased  price  which  may  be  demanded  by  the  domestic 
ftxlucers  because  of  monopoly  created  by  the  proposed  tariff. 

tnER  OP  Zenitherm  Co.   (Inc.)  to  Chairman  Finance  Committee,  United 

States  Senate,  August  15,  1921. 

I*E.vH  Sib:  This  company  manufactures  heat,  .sound,  and  fire  resistive  bulM- 
ig  material,  and  wishes  to  present  Its  reu.«u)U8  for  protesting  against  the  pro- 
Ibitive  duty  on  importations  of  crude  magnesite,  as  proposed  by  the  tariff 
ill  which  recently  passed  the  House  and  which  is  now  before  your  committtv 
or  coDsideration. 

1-  The  use  of  calcined  magnesite  in  the  manufacture  of  building  materials, 
«di  a$  cement,  stucco,  flooring,  exterior  and  interior  wall  slabs,  stair  treads, 
riiidow  sills,  etc.,  Is  incrensInR  annually  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Various  com- 
janiee  have  been  organized  and  are  now  in  operation,  such  as  this  company, 
»»r  the  manufacture  of  products,  the  principal  Ingredient  of  which  is  calcined 
oajoiesite.  Since  before  the  war  this  raw  material  has  come  from  California 
»liere  magnesite  mines  have  l>een  dlscovere<l.  Until  the  depression  in  the 
milding  industry  set  In  there  was  a  shortage  In  the  supply  of  calcined  niag- 
*^ite  of  uniform  qualitj'  in  the  eastern  market.  To  meet  this  shortage  and 
^  imarantee  calcined  magnesite  of  uniform  quality  and  at  a  reasonable  cost 
i»e  Zenitherm  Co.  contracted  for  the  importation  of  crude  magnesite  of  splendid 
ffade  from  Venezuela  and  at  considerable  initial  expense  installed  a  grinder 
»n<l  kilns  for  the  calcining  of  same  at  Runyon,  N.  J.  The  proposed  duty  as 
^nied  by  the  House  bill  on  crude  magnesite  nvIU,  however,  fore«*  the  eastern 
"^frs  of  the  calcined  product  to  fall  back  upon  the  source  of  snp[)ly  on  the 
J^mem  coast,  which  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  denmnd  which  will  enonnously 
^^J^ease  when  the  building  Industry  revives. 

The  Zenitherm  Co.  has  expended  nearly  a  million  dollars  in  exi)eriniental  and 
•'^'velapment  work  to  perfect  n  universal  building  material,  with  magnesite  as 
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a  base,  and  just  at  the  time  when  its  six  years  of  labor  appear  to  be 
with  success  and  architects  and  builders  are 'Specifying  this  new  baildiDi;  mar 
rial  in  plans  for  projects  in  hand  the  entire  existence  of  the  company  Is  tfarpt 
ened  by  a  prohibitive  tariff  duty. 

2.  As  it  requires  slightly  more  than  2  tons  of  crude  magnesite  to  make  1  t- 
of  the  calcined  product,  the  proposed  duty  of  one-half  cent  a  pound  oa  the  cr&> 
as  against  three-fourths  cent  a  pound  on  the  calcined  places  a  veritable  embtr; 
against  the  importation  of  the  crude  magnesite  for  calcination  by  Amer>^ 
labor. 

3.  The  building  industry  has  placed  its  approval  on  the  use  of  magnvfit 
products  for  construction  purposes;  and  at  this  time,  when  there  Is  a 
of  houses  and  buildings  of  one  kind  and  another  all  over  the  coontry  we  ap^ 
to  your  honorable  committee  not  to  retard  the  rebuilding  plans  wbicii 
made  by  killing  what  undoubtedly  will  be  an  important  factor  in  carrying  tb>c 
out,  viz,  the  manufacture  of  magnesite  products. 

STATBXBNT  OF  PAUL  B.  XOSSKAN,  AlCEBIOAN  BBFBAOTOBOS^ 

CO.,  PITTSBtmOH,  PA. 

Mr.  MossMAN.  I  have  about  a  lO-minute  statement  here,   M- 
Chairman,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  proceed. 

I  am  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  American  Ref  rs^ 
tories  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  I  am  here  to  protest  against  the  pr- 
hibitive  duties  on  crude  and  dead-burned  magnesite  proposed  by  tly 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  ask  that  magnesite  be  removed  from  Sdiedoi- 
1 — Chemicals,  oils,  and  paints — where  it  has  been  placed  in  this  bil 
for  some  unknown  reason  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committer 
They  have  classed  magnesite,  a  crude  material  used  by  the  st^ei 
industry  and  which  is  dealt  in  in  carload  lots,  with  such  hi|:L 
refined  articles  as  Epsom  salts  and  medicinal  calcined  inagiie«Hi 
which  are,  as  you  know,  handled  by  the  drag  stores. 

On  writing  Mr.  Fordney  for  an  explanation  he  replied  that  this  %m» 
done  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  on  askixu 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  the  explanation  they  replied  that  thev  dv 
not  recommend  it.  In  the  Tariff  Commission  pamphlet  entitle  j 
''Suggested  Reclassification  of  Chemicals,  Oils,  ana  Pamts/'  1921.  »* 
pag;e  52,  will  be  found  references  to  medicinal  mamesia  and  tomc 
nesium  chloride,  but  these  are  not  intended  to  ap^y  to  cmde  an- 
dead-bumed  magnesite,  which  are  wholly  dissimilar  materials.  ^ 
will,  therefore,  have  to  ask  this  committee  to  properly  classify  cru«v- 
and  dead-burned  magnesite  with  fire  clays,  fire  orick,  ete.,  in  Schedur 
2 — Earths,  earthenware,  and  glassware — ^if  it  shall  be  made  dutiahU 
or  in  the  free  list  if  it  shall  remain  free  of  duty  as  in  all  prent*-: 
tariff  acts. 

I  am  informed  that  the  United  States  Tariff  Conmussion  is  prepa: 
ing  and  will  later  present  to  the  Finance  Committee  a  revised  sarvf 
of  information,  giving  a  correct  view  of  the  magnesite  situation.  b-J 
in  advance  of  that  revised  survey  we  want  to  take  exception  to  mu^ . 
of  the  so-called  ''information"  on  the  magnesite  industnr  compiM  I  • 
the  United  States  Tariff  Conmiission  for  the  use  of  tne  Wars  ar 
Means  Committee,  and  particularly  to  the  testimonv  of  Mr.  Cnr  < 
Riddell,  whoprofessed  to,  but  did  not,  represent  the  Tariff  Commi&sa-  r 
at  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings.  In  opening  his  remark- 
Mr.  Riddell  made  the  statement  that  the  Tariff  Commission  had  mmr 
a  careful  survey  of  the  ma^esite  industry,  which  was  contrary  to  th^l 
facts,  and  then  went  on  with  some  absolutelv  incoirect  and  misleadii:^| 
statements.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Riddell  intentional: 
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arepreeented  conditions,  but  nevertheless  a  great  deal  of  his  testi- 
my  was  incorrect.  Much  of  the  information  the  Tariff  Commission 
d  of  the  industry  at  that  time  was  handed  to  them  by  Mr.  Bishop, 
)sident  of  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.,  as  representative  of  the 
astern  Magnesite  Association,  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Riddell  to  the 
nmittee. 

[n  the  Tariff  Commission  survey  (see  p.  48  of  Tariff  Information 
'  use  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  1921)  the  "average 
3ts"  of  five  of  the  largest  producers  in  the  United  States  are  pre- 
ited  fis  being  $25.37  per  ton.  Four  of  these  concerns  are  small 
oducers  of  California,  one  of  which  is  located  42  miles  and  another 

miles  from  rail,  and  two  of  the  operations  are  now  exhausted  for 

practical  purposes.  Not  one  of  the  four  produces  synthetic  dead- 
med  mi^iesite  in  competition  with  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.,  of 
lewelah,  Wash.,  which  is  the  fifth  company  referred  to  and  whose 
oduction  is  many  times  that  of  any  of  the  other  four.  The  Tariff 
»numssion,  however,  simply  adds  tibge ther  the  alleged  costs  of  the 
e  and  divides  by  five,  regardless  of  the  tonnage  produced  by  each. 
The  Tariff  Commission  further  conveys  information  (see  p.  54  of 
e  above  bulletin)  to  the  effect  that  in  January,  1921,  the  selling 
ice  of  Austrian  dead-burned  magnesite  was  $55  to  $60  per  ton 
o.  b.  Baltimore,  while  the  price  of  the  domestic  product  was  $58 

$64  f.  o.  b.  Chester,  Pa.  The  commission  took  this  information 
>m  a  trade  journal,  which,  we  submit,  is  an  unreliable  source  for 
eh  information,  and  in  this  particular  case  is  manifestly  wrong,  as 
tester,  Pa.,  is  not  the  basing  point  of  prices  on  domestic  magnesite. 
The  Greological  Survey  has  estimated,  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
lotes  them,  that  85  per  cent  of  the  magnesite  produced  is  the  dead- 
amed  product  for  the  steel  and  copper  industries,  yet  nowhere  in 
le  Tariff  Commission's  "Information  Surveys  for  the  Use  of  the 
>ays  and  Means  Committee"  do  they  state  that  there  is  but  one 
mcem  in  the  United  States  producing  this  product.  To  the  con- 
ary,  they  make  the  misleading  statement  that  the  Northwest  Mag- 
psite  Co.  is  the  '^lai^est  producer,"  and  throughout  their  discussion 

would  appear  that  there  is  competition  between  that  company 
id  a  number  of  others.  The  Amencan  Refractories  Co.  produced  a 
!W  thoiisand  tons  dead  burned  from  the  Washington  deposits  in 
^0,  but  this  was  only  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  Northwest  Magne- 
te  Co.  to  sell  to  American  Refractories  Co.,  and  this  tonnage  was 
reduced  at  a  greater  cost  than  the  Northwest  Co.'s  selling  price. 
t  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  hearings  in  June,  1919,  it  was 
3ntended  by  Mr.  Riddell,  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  by  the  rep- 
isentatives  of  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.,  and  again  by  the  latter 
t  the  Finance  Committee  hearings  in  January,  1920,  that  unless 
ley  were  given  inmaediate  protection  by  an  import  duty  of  $25  per 
>n  their  business  would  be  ruined  and  their  investment  of  several 
ondred  thousand  dollars  would  be  lost. 

That  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.  has  not  yet  suffered,  after  more 
ban  two  years'  open  competition  with  Austrian  magnesite,  is  evi- 
enced  by  their  anility  to  advance  the  price  from  $32.50  per  ton 
•  0.  b.  Oiewelah  to  $36.50  on  July  1,  1920,  and  to  $38  on  September 
,  1920.  Eastern  consumers  in  the  early  part  of  1920  were  paying 
32.50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Chewelah,  which  with  $16.07  freight  and 
ftx  made  the  delivered  cost  $48.57.    After  September  1,  1920,  they 
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paid  $38  Chewelah,  plus  S21.42  freight  and  tax,  making  the  dehvrr* 
cost  $59.42;  an  increase  in  a  few  months  of  $10.85  per  ton. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  their  absolute  control  of  the  United  Sut-  • 
market,  I  might  mention  that  no  consumer  east  of  the  Rocky  Mow 
tains  can  bu^^  direct  from  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.,  but  mu** 
place  the  business  through  an  agency  to  whom  the  Northwest  <" 
pays  $5  per  ton  commission.     Consiaerine  that  the  Northwest  ( 
product  probably  does  cost  them  to  exceed  $15  per  ton,  it  is  evid<" 
that  they  must  have  effective  control  of  the  mdustry  to  wam: 
such  liberality,  for  which,  of  course,  the  consiuner  pays. 

Regardless  of  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.'s  ''sworn  cost  sta^ 
ment     handed  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  I  make  t. 
statement  advisedly  that  their  product  did  not  cost  to  exceed  ^ 
per  ton,  including  all  proper  chaises,  f .  o.  b.  cars  Cliewelah.    A  <-*.<'*- 
glance  at  the  tremendous  profits  of  the  company  will  confirm  • 
accuracy  of  my  statement. 

It  is  likely  to  be  many  yeare  before  conditions  in  Austriii  u. 
permit  the  American   Refractories  Co.  or  the  Austrian   magnesr 
companies  to  furnish  the  competition  for  the  Northwest  MagneM*- 
Co.,  even  in  the  Atlantic  seaboard  States,  to  which  the  consumer  • 
justly  entitled.    Austria's  entire  export  of  mamesite  in  1920  total* 
onlv  55,200  tons,  of  which  27,300,  or  one-half,  went  to  Germany. 

Production  costs  in  Austria  are  constantly  rising,  partly  due  * 
the  shameless  inefficiency  resulting  from  the  socialistic  tendenci«^ 
of  the  people.    Heavy  taxation  will  continue  for  many  years  to  bunl*  • 
costs.    Even  now  we  are  facing  a  property  tax  of  25  per  cent,  whi« 
must  appear  in  our  costs. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  the  committee  the  intentional  but  m«.:t. 
fest  error  of  the  proponent  of  this  duty  in  asking  that  it  be  levie<i  * 
equalize  his  freignt  rate  to  Atlantic  seaports.    That  is  not  his  markt: 
and  even  though  tariffs  were  levied  to  equalize  internal  freigt  * 
rates  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  that  equilization  east  of  the  aven^r 

{loint  of  consumption,  else  what  happens  to  the  consumer  in  (>hi> 
ndiana,  and  Ilhnois^  He  not  only  has  the  burden  of  the  tar: 
levied  at  the  port  of  entry,  but,  in  addition,  the  freight  and  ts. 
from  there  to  his  inland  destination.  He  woidd  be  absolutely  at  t* 
mercy  of  the  Washington  producer. 

It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  of  the  factories  manufaclumc 
magnesite  brick  are  located  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  tL 
imposition  of  a  prohibitive  duty  on  the  raw  material  will  qaicUy  pu 
these  brick  plants  out  of  busine^  and  result  in  the  establLanment  nea 
the  domestic  raw  material  of  new  plants  to  replace  them.  Theix*  .H 
ample  market  in  the  western  half  of  the  United  States  for  a  ver  | 
profitable  business  for  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.  without  a*  | 
tariff  whatever. 

As  the  situation  now  stands  the  dead-burned  magnesite  is  beinj 
shipped  from  Chewelah,  Wash.,  to  Chester,  Pa.,  where  it  is  mokir^ 
into  orick  and  i^ain  burned  and  a  large  part  of  these  brick  are  shippr^  I 
back  west  to  Ilfinois,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Utah,  Ahxoo  &  | 
California,  Washington,  Montana,  and  British  Columbia.     The  trv 
mendous  waste  of  transportation  in  this  operation  is  obvious  and  rt>ul  I 
readily  be  converted  into  profit.     Why  it  has  not  been  we  can  tml 
conjecture.     It  may  be  that  the  domestic  producer  prefers  to  defr*| 
action  until  final  decision  on  its  plea  for  a  prohibitive  import  tan!? 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  succeed  in  securing  to  itself  not  only  the  enijr^l 
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nited  States  market  in  dead-bumed  grain  magnesite  but  the  mag- 
jsite  brick  market  also. 

The  reserves  of  magnesite  in  the  United  States  are  entirely  too 
nail  to  justify  even  considering  a  prohibitive  duty  on  imports,  the 
Sect  of  which  would  be  to  exhaust  our  reserves  in  a  very  tew  years. 
Particularly  is  this  true  when  we  consider  that  this  exhaustion  would 
e  largely  for  the  benefit  of  one  concern  which  has  already  profited 
[)  the  extent  of  many  times  its  original  investment.  The  Geological 
urvev  estimates  the  California  reserves  at  the  insignificant  quantitv 
f  750,000  tons 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  How  long  would  that  last,  if  there 
7ere  no  importations  'i 

Mr.  Mobsman.  I  will  come  to  that  in  the  Geological  Survey  bulletin 
n  just  a  moment,  Senator,  if  I  may. 

vSenator  Simmons.  All  right. 

Mr.  Mobsman.  And  even  this  I  consider  very  high,  if  applied  to 
iccessible  deposits.  For  Stevens  County,  Wash.,  the  Survev  esti- 
nates  a  total  of  about  7,000,000  tons,  but  they  a^ee  that  half  of 
his  is  unfit  for  commercial  use.  Certain  it  is  that  tneir  estimate  is  a 
Here  guess  from  surface  indications.  At  the  rate  of  production  in 
1920,  therefore,  these  deposits  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
^.xhausted  in  about  10  years. 

The  American  Refractories  Co.  has  over  $2,000,000  invested  abroad 
in  ma^esite  operations,  which  is  many  times  the  total  of  all  unamor- 
tized mvestments  in  magnesite  in  the  United  States,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  this  committee  will  deliberately  recommend  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  investment  by  enactment  of  a  complete  embargo  against 
our  importations. 

We  nave  presented  to  you  individually  a  brief  which  contains  many 
facts  in  relation  to  this  industry  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Government  publications,  but  wnich  we  consider  are  essential  to  a 
just  decision  m  the  question  of  whether  we  shall  have  a  prohibitive 
duty  on  magnesite  or  if  it  shall  remain  on  the  free  list  wnere  it  has 
always  heretofore  been. 

1  would  like  to  ask  that  this  brief  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  printed,  as  requested. 

Mr.  MossMAN.  The  Geological  Survey  report  on  magnesite  for 
tbe  year  1920  concludes  with  this  statement  [reading]: 

In  October,  1917,  when  the  development  of  the  Washington  magnesite  deposits 
W  been  in  progress  less  than  a  year  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  published 
^he  following  statement: 

"('omputations  of  the  quantity  of  magnesite  in  these  deposits  are  astoimdindy 
br^  when  compared  with  the  quantity  of  magnesite  found  iu  other  localities  in  the 
•  nited  States.  On  more  than  one  of  the  properties  an  estimate  of  1,000,000  tons  of 
ore  within  100  feet  of  the  surfiebce  is  reasonable.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  7 ,000,000 
tons  of  magnesite  in  the  Stevens  County  district,  and  exploratory  drilling  may  multiply 
thia  estimate  many  fold." 

^^ince  1917  considerable  diamond  drilling  has  been  done,  and  many  samples  of 
"^erite  have  been  analj^zed  to  determine  its  quality.  Detailed  work  by  the  com- 
panies operating  the  deposits  shows  that  although  there  are  several  million  tons  of 
"jagnemte  in  the  Stevens  County  district;  it  is  not  all  of  commercial  grade.  In  fact, 
the  magnesite  containing  the  low  percentage  of  silica  and  lime  specified  by  the 
f^feictoiy  trade  may  not  exceed  3,500,000  tons.  It  is  understood  that  a  recent  detailed 
examination  of  the  entire  magnesite  field  in  Stevens  County  indicates  that  it  con- 
tains approximately  3,000,000  tons  of  commercial  magnesite.  With  this  reserve,  and 
QDder  the  present  specifications  of  the  refractory  trade,  the  deposits  in  Washington 
^^'l  "opport  a  production  of  200,000  tons  annually  for  only  15  years. 
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The  quantity  of  commercial  magnedte  in  California  is  difficult  to  estimate,  bui  i\  L^ 
believed  that  1,000,000  tons  would  be  rather  liberal.  As  the  production  in  the  laet 
six  years  has  aven^d  slightly  more  than  100,000  tons  annually,  only  a  10-year  8uppl> 
is  available  from  the  known  deposits  of  California. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  domestic  deposits  may  be  retarded  bv  (1)  diacoverY  ami 
utilization  of  de]^K)sits  at  present  unknown  or  uiiMaevelop^,  (2)  development  ot  oer 
methods  permitting  the  use  of  lower-grade  ore,  (3)  substitution  of  dolomite  or  oihff 
material  m  place  of  magnedte  for  some  uses,  (4)  importation  of  magneeite.  it  i* 
always  possible  that  new  deposits  may  be  discovered,  out  the  chances  are  that  thr 
will  be  far  from  transportation  facilities.  New  methods  mur  be  de^-iaed  by  idurii 
magnesite  not  now  considered  usable  may  find  a  market.  On  the  other  band,  oev 
uses  may  be  developed  which  will  increase  the  demand  for  high-grade  ores.  Hu- 
use  of  dead-burned  dolomite  as  a  substitute  for  magnesite  has  reached  considenbK' 
proportions.  The  extent  of  reserves  in  other  countries  which  have  supplied  mud 
of  our  need  in  the  past  is  not  known  to  the  writers.  It  is  certain,  however,  thai  if  the 
United  States  continues  to  consume  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  world's  output  of  mag- 
nesite it  must  place  considerable  dependence  on  foreign  deposits. 

I  made  the  statement  here  that  I  considered  the  cost  statement  of 
$21. 09,  which  was  submitted  by  the  Northwest  Co.  in  1919  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  being  excessive,  and  I  want  to  ex- 

glain  why  I  make  that  criticism.     On  page  137  of  Ways  and  Meaof^ 
Committee  hearing,  1919,  Mr.  Bishop,  of  the  Northwest  Co.',  wa? 
asked  by — 

Mr.  Copley.  Did  you  offer  your  company  to  the  Harbison- Walker  Co.  for  $300,000" 
Did  not  Mr.  Allen  testify  to  tnat  yesterday? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  I  offered  our  company  to  the  Harbison* Walker  (> 
for  $575,000,  provided  I  could  make  some  arrangement  for  one  of  the  stockhcJden 
whereby  that  stockholder  was  willing  to  sell  his  stock  for  less  than  the  other,  bnt  1 
was  unable  to  make  the  arrangement,  and  therefore  could  not  sell. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  it  was  $300,000  above  their  investment? 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  will  make  it  very  clear  to  you.  The  Harbison-Walker  Co.  was  v\ 
give  us  $300,000  in  cash  after  I  had  operated  and  made  a  profit  of  $275,000,  makimr  i 
total  of  $575,000  we  would  receive. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  that  contract  of  sale  of  the  plant  which  w&> 
introduced  in  a  recent  lawsuit  in  Spokane.  The  provision  was  that 
if  option  was  accepted  and  the  bill  went  through  '^  you  wUl  ^ve  o> 
a  firm  order  for  total  of  15,000  net  tons  magnesite  for  shipment 
during  December,  January,  and  February,  at  $32  per  ton  f.  o.  b 
Chewelah,  Wash."  The  plant  was  then  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Harbison-Walker  Co.  The  profit  of  $275,000  on  shipments  of 
15,000  tons  at  $32  would  be  $18.33  a  ton,  deducted  from  the  selling 
price  of  $32  would  be  $13.67  a  ton  as  the  total  cost. 

The  fibres  are  further  confirmed  by  the  profits  of  the  compaov 
during  the  early  part  of  1920;  and  in  the  complaint  of  Mr.  ft.  S. 
Talbott,  who  was  formerly  the  president  of  the  Northwest  Magnesiti* 
Co.  he  alleged  that  the  profits  for  the  first  four  months  of  1920  wen* 
$305,833.  This  would  be  an  average  of  $76,000  a  month,  ot  for  12 
months  $9 12,000,  conceding  that  the  profits  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  were  not  any  heavier  than  they  were  during  tiie  early 
part  of  the  year — but  they  must  have  been  more,  as  the  price  was 
advanced  $5.50  a  ton.  On  this  90,000  tons  of  production  that  thev 
made  last  year,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey — 90,000  tonV 
dead  burned,  which  would  be  about  200,000  tons  crude — they  paid 
from  $4  to  $5  a  ton  commission^  which  would  be  another  $400,000 
profit  taken  out  of  the  operation,  making  it  a  total  of  $1,300^000 
The  depreciation  and  depletion  that  they  claim  was  $2.66  a  ton. 
or  $239,000  additional  earnings. 
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We  have  no  objection  to  their  having  a  very  profitable  operation^ 
)ut  we  do  not  fancy  the  idea  of  being  put  out  of  business  in  order 
hat  their  war-time  profits  may  be  perpetuated. 

Senator  Stttherland.  Is  it  not  ratner  extraordinary  that  they 
should  sell  for  $300,000  cash  ? 

Mr.  MossMAN.  That  was  in  December,  1918,  shortly  after  the  armis- 
tice, and  at  that  time  they  did  not  realize  what  a  very  profitable 
proposition  they  had. 

The  Chaibbian.  What  percentage  of  the  refractories  in  the  United 
States  are  operating? 

Mr.  MossMAN.  I  would  say  15  per  cent.  The  silica  brick  division 
of  the  refractories  industry  m  the  month  of  June  booked  7  per  cent 
of  capacity.     We  have  not  operated  over  15  per  cent  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  none  of  them  are  paying  ? 

Mr.  MossMAN.  We  have  been  in  red  ink  every  month  this  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  will  have,  then,  no  excess-profits  tax  this 
year  ? 

Mr.  MossMAX.  Not  this  j^ear. 

BBXKF  OF  PAUL  B.  MOSSMAN,  AMEBIC AK  BEFRACTORIES  CO.,  PITTSBUBGH,  PA. 

Before  discussing  the  merits  of  this  proposed  tariff  on  magnesite,  we  respectfully 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  extraordinary  fact  that  aead-bumed  and 
crude  magnesite,  essentiall^r  raw  materials,  are  foimd  in  Schedule  1 — Chemicals,  oils, 
and  paints — of  the  new  tariff  bill  in  company  with  Epsom  salts,  magnesium  oxide, 
medicinal,  and  other  goods  of  a  highly  renned  character  which  are  customarily  sola 
to  consumers  in  small  packages  or  bottles  through  drug  stores,  and  of  course  at  much 
higher  relative  prices.  Dead-burned  or  crude  magnesite  is  shipped  and  used  in 
carload  lots.  Iron  ore  is  as  much  a  chemical  as  magnesite.  It  is  anomalous  and  absurd 
to  place  dead-bumed  or  crude  magnesite  in  the  categonr  with  chemicals  used  fpr 
medicinal  and  kindred  purposes.  The  proposed  rates  on  chemicals  sold  by  the  pound 
and  used  for  medicinal  purposes  as  fixed  in  the  chemical  schedule  mav  be  reasonable, 
and  th^efore  fixing  the  duty  on  dead-burned  maen^esite  in  such  medicinal  schedule 
on  the  tosis  of  a  rate  per  pound  gives  an  improper  idea  as  to  the  character  of  the  product 
and  the  real  extent  of  the  duty.  The  exorbitant  character  of  such  duty  does  not  appear. 
At  the  outset,  therefore,  we  respectfully  request  that  dead-burned  and  crude  mag- 
nesite, if  ^ey  are  not  to  appear  on  the  free  list,  be  placed  in  Schedule  2 — Earths,  earth- 
enware, and  glassware — which  schedule  embraces  magnesite  brick,  chrome  brick,  fire 
brick,  and  fire  clavs.  Magnesite  has  always  heretofore  been  on  the  free  list,  until 
recently  transferred  to  the  chemical  schedule.  If  any  duty  is  to  be  considered,  dead- 
burned  and  crude  magnesite  should  be  placed  in  Schedule  2,  and  not  in  Schedule  1 . 

I.   MAONESTTE  UNDER  THE  EZISTINa  LAW. 

At  the  present  time  both  crude  and  dead-burned  magnesite  are  on  the  free  list, 
although  there  is  and  should  be  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactured 
ma^esite  brick.  The  present  situation  with  reference  to  magnesite  has  existed  for 
many  years. 

A  continuance  of  the  existing  free  importation  of  magnesite  in  all  other  forms 
than  manufactured  magnesite  bnck  is  fair  both  to  the  domestic  producing  industry 
in  our  Uj  West  and  to  the  large  body  of  industrial  consumers  of  that  product.  The 
impoBitictn  of  the  other  duties  would  constitute  a  departure  from  the  policy  obtaining 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  law  and  other  prior  protective  revenue 
taws,  namelv,  that  of  admitting  raw  materials  free  so  as  to  foster  manufacturing  in 
the  United  States. 

It  most  be  remembered  that  dead-burned  magnesite  is  essentially  a  raw  material, 
fer  dead  burning  (only  the  application  of  heat  for  a  few  hours)  is  done  to  reduce  th^ 
bulk  and  weisht  to  save  transportation  charges.  Dead  burning  reduces  the  bulk  and 
vdght  more  than  50  per  cent. 

n.  CHARACTER  AND   HISTORY  OF  THE   MAONESirE   INDUSTRY  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Magnesite  is  a  pure  carbonate  of  magnesia  with  very  low  lime  and  silica  contents. 
U  tf  used  for  lining  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  steel  furnaces — furnaces  for  refining  lead 
attd  copper  converters. 
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Its  use  also  extends  into  industries  manufacturing  Sorel  cement,  sanitary  floanic. 
stucco  widl  plaster,  and  in  building  operations.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  dcaoestlr 
consumption  is  for  refractory  matenal,  while  15  per  cent  is  consumed  in  the  pli^tiV 
building  trade,  but  the  latter  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Magnesite  has  been  produced  in  the  United  States  since  1891,  but  prior  to  th^ 
outbreak  of  the  European  war  the  domestic  product  was  inconsiderable. 

The  average  annual  domestic  production  was  less  than  10,000  tons  prior  to  V^U, 
but  (his  was  because  the  California  crude  product,  while  available  for  con\'eisinfi 
into  calcined  magnesite  for  plastic  purposes,  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  Austrian  <hi» 
for  refractory  material. 

With  the  extension  of  the  use  of  magnesite  brick  and  grain  magnesite  in  the  stre 
and  other  industries,  large  quantities  were  imported  into  the  United  Statei^  ina 
Austria  and  Greece.  Of  mis  more  than  90  per  cent  came  from  Austria  because  ofitr 
superior  character  and  because  the  major  demand  came  from  the  metalhir^ca]  in- 
dustries, for  which  the  Austrian  material  is  most  suitable. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  the  importations  from  Austria  were  rj 
off  and  the  American  Refractories  Co.,  realizing  immediately  the  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  magnesite  deposits  in  addition  to  those  available  from  Greece,  established  n 
1915  rotar>'  kilns  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  and  there  b^an  the  development  of  tb^ 
rotary  kiln  process  of  synthetically  producing  this  material.  The  company  turxK*i 
to  California  and  proceeded  with  the  dead  burning  of  magnesite  horn,  raw  materiii 
obtained  from  the  California  deposits,  erecting  there  a  plant'  for  calcining  in  order  tt 
save  the  freight  on  the  carbonic  gas,  which  is  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  crude  au 
terial  weight. 

In  the  year  1916  magnesite  deposits  were  discovered  in  Washinfi^on  and  seciimi 
by  purchalse  for  a  nominal  stun  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Talbot,  of  Spokane,  who  developed  tbt 
deposits  and  shipped  many  thousands  of  tons  of  crude  magnesite  prior  to  the  oij^sa- 
ization  of  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.,  which  was  organized  in  1917  for  the  purJNK^ 
of  taldng  over  this  property. 

Shortly  after  the  entry  of  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.  into  the  field  the  pliot  4 
the  American  Refractories  Co.  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  was  closed  down  became  ol 
its  inability  to  compete  with  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.  by  reason  of  the  high  MA^ 
costs  and  the  inferior  character  of  the  material  obtained  from  California. 
^  The  largest  mine  in  California  has  not  as  much  as  100,000  tons  developed.  ^ 
two  of  the  largest  claims  are  located  22  miles  and  40  miles,  respectively,  from  trufj 
portation.  The  quality  of  the  California  magnesite  is  widely  variant,  the  silica  tad 
time  content  frequently  being  so  high  as  to  make  it  entirely  unfit  for  refracton^ 
purposes. 

Tnere  is  not  one  magnesite  deposit  in  the  State  of  California  that  has  suffidtti 
tonnage  of  proper  quality  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  plant  at  the  deposit  for  the  pi^ 
duction  of  synthetic  deaid-bumed  magnesite. 

The  Washington  development  has,  for  the  time  being,  reduced  the  California  ci: 
put  to  a  minimum.  Yet  the  Geological  Survey  reports  would  indicate  that  the  it 
posits  in  Stevens  Coimty,  Wash.,  are  not  in  excess  of  three  million  tons  of  commerci^ 
grade  magnesite.  At  the  rate  of  production  for  the  year  1920  these  magnesite  d" 
posits  would  be  exhausted  within  10  years.  Meanwhile  the  users  of  magnesite  trouK 
i)e  carrying  a  heavy  tax  burden,  and  millions  of  dollars  invested  by  tho  rivals  c4  ihi 
Northwest  Afagnesite  Co.  would  be  in  idle  plants. 

111.  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  CONSUMERS. 

Before  the  war  dead-burned  magnesite  sold  at  $15.75  per  ton  at  Ammcan  Atliim* 
seaboard.    The  tax  proposed  is  therefore  practically  100  per  cent. 

There  is  a  simple  method  of  determining  the  additional  cost  that  will  be  impo«« 
upon  all  industry  by  a  tariff  of  $15  a  ton  on  magnesite.  It  must  be  assumed  by  tbi* 
wno  advocate  such  a  tariff  that  the  full  amount  of  |15  a  ton  will  appear  as  an  additioc  ( 
the  price  which  would  be  current  under  free  and  competitive  conditions.  The  loi 
consumption  of  magnesite  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  by  the  United  Sla 
Tariff  Cfommission  to  be  about  300,000  tons  crude,  which  would  equal  about  I5O.0( 
tons  of  calcined  or  dead  burned,  so  that  the  total  tax  upon  the  producers  o(  sUy^ 
copper,  and  other  materials  in  the  production  of  which  magnesite  is  used  wot* 
amount  to  $2,250,000  per  annum,  a  sum  to  be  annually  increased  with  the 
increase  of  production  in  the  United  States.  The  proposal  of  a  tariff  of  $15  a  Id 
therefore,  narrows  itself  down  to  this:  That  the  consumers  of  these  raw  material*  ij 
the  United  States  are  to  be  taxed  a  sum  equal  to  $2,250,000  and  more  for  the  bcoefi 
of  substantially  one  company  having  an  original  investment  of  only  a  6sw  himdi? 
thousand  dollars,  which  it  has  already  regained,  with  a  large  additional  surplus,  t^;^ 
of  profits  realized  in  the  course  of  less  than  four  years  of  its  existence.     It  is  iu*  i»!^ 
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ivable  that  OongresB  should  impoee  such  a  burden  on  the  country  for  the  enrichment 
the  Northwest  Magnedte  Co.  when  for  the  past  calendar  year  of  1920  this  company 
18  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  tonnage  made  upon  it  even  at  prices  that  returned 
that  company  a  profit  of  nearly  100  per  cent  on  its  claimed  cost  of  production,  with 
» tariff  on  magnesite  and  under  open  competitive  conditions. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  powerful  position  of  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Ck).,  even 
ider  free  and  competitive  conditions,  that  company  raised  the  price  of  dead-burned 
agnesite  on  July  1,  1920,  from  $32.50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Chewelah,  Wash^  to  $36.50  per 
n,  and  on  September  1, 1920,  again  raised  the  price  to  $38  per  ton.    The  statements 

the  officers  of  the  Northwest  Co.  that  they  need  this  protection  to  continue 
9  existence  are  entirely  incorrect.  This  is  proven  by  the  testimony  of  those  same 
Beers  in  a  suit  which  recently  took  place  in  the  State  of  Washineton.  Their  own 
stimony  fvoves  that  thib  company  had  made  enormous  profits  under  open  competi- 
ve  conditions  subsequent  to  the  armistice.  Another  fact  which  illustrates  that 
fmpany's  complete  sumremacy  in  the  magnesite  field  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
msumer  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  purchase  magnesite  directly  from  the 
'ftBhin^Um  company.  He  must  purchase  from  an  agent  of  their  company,  in  which 
uisaction  the  agent  receives  $5  per  ton  commission.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Washing- 
»n  company  would  not  pay  sucn  an  unusually  lar^^e  commission  if  its  profits  were 
ot  exorbitant. 

Now.  let  us  illustrate  the  disaster  which  would  fall  on  the  brick  manufacturing 
Unts  in  the  United  States. 

The  four  Pennsylvania  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  magnesite  brick  were 
icated  prior  to  the  war,  and  the  American  Refractories  Co.'s  plant  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
w  built  in  1917.  All  of  these  plants  have  been  accustomed  to  use  foreign  dead- 
oxned  magnesite,  and  the  imposition  of  the  proposed  prohibitive  duty  of  $15  a  ton 
ti  dead-burned  niagnesite  will  put  these  bricK  plants  completely  out  of  business. 

The  investment  in  the  above  magnesite  brick  plants  is  estimated  at  approximately 
2,500,000.  These  plants  are  so  located  and  are  of  such  type  of  construction  that  thev 
an  not  be  converted  to  any  other  use,  and  within  one  year  after  the  levying  of  such 
duty  as  is  proposed  these  plants  will  be  abandoned. 

V.  BBNRFICIARIES   OF  THE   PROPOSED  TARIFF   AND  THE   TOTAL   KXTENT   OF   AMERICAN 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Althou^  it  is  claimed  that  there  are  from  seven  to  eight  million  tons  of  magnesite 
leposits  m  the  United  States,  the  only  production  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the 
.'nited  States  Geol<^cal  Survey  are  from  the  States  of  California  and  Washington, 
rhe  pooBibility  of  the  existence  of  deposits  in  New  Mexico  mentioned  in  the  report 
i  the  Geological  Survey  of  1918  is  based  upon  the  hearsay  statement  of  the  general 
nanager  of  a  "mine"  and  a  sample  submitted  by  him  for  analysis.  Neither  Nevada 
)or  New  Mexico  has  ever  produced  a  ton  of  calcined  or  dead-burned  magnesite,  nor 
R  th<^e  a  known  deposit  in  either  State  containing  material  of  requisite  analysis  that 
8  ftccessible  to  transportation. 

It  IB  certainly  true  that  no  American  producers  of  magnesite  (or  prospective  pro- 
iucere)  except '^thoee  from  Stevens  County,  Wash.,  have,  taken  sufficient  interest  in 
he  MDposed  tariff  to  appear  at  the  congressional  hearings  so  far  held. 

^uifonua  being  eliminated,  it  is  therefore  plain  that  there  ia  no  magnesite  field  in 
lie  United  States  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  taken  into  account  in  connection 
nth  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  tariff,  except  Stevens  County,  Wash. 

In  Washington  there  are  just  three  producing  properties,  only  one  of  which  is 
quipped  to  produce,  or  itself  ever  has  produced,  synthetic  dead-burned  magnesite. 
I*nat  companv  is  ^e  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.,  which  to-day  absolutely  controls  the 
oiaenesite  industry  of  the  United  States  and  not  only  dictates  the  price  at  which  it 
■ill  sell  to  the  refractories  industry,  but  also  the  resale  price  at  which  the  refractories 
QDAnuiacturerB  shall  sell  the  product  in  grain  form  or  in  the  form  of  magnesite  bricks. 
pie  two  other  properties  in  Stevens  County  are  those  of  the  American  Mineral  Pro- 
iuction  Co.  ana  the  Western  Materials  Co.  The  American  Mineral  Production  Co.'s 
operations  consist  only  of  quarrying  crude  magnesite  in  small  quantities  which  are 
»id  to  the  Northwest 'Magnesite  Co.,  by  which  company  the  material  is  dead  burned 
md  marketed  as  its  own.  There  is  no  real  competition.  The  representative  of  the 
American  Production  Co.  at  the  Senate  hearing  (p.  23)  testified  that  with  the  assur- 
uice  of  the  duty  asked  for  on  dead-burned  magnesite  his  company  would  proceed 
U)  build  a  dead-burning  plant  at  a  cost  of  one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  This  is, 
however,  a  mere  statement,  and  it  is  believed  tnat  there  is  little  possibility  of  such 
'instruction  being  imdertaken.  Neither  the  extent  nor  the  quality  of  the  deposits 
»hich  have  been  worked  by  the  .\merican  Mineral  Production  Co.  have  been  proved . 
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The  third  property  in  Stevens  County  is  the  Western  Materials  Co.  This  dcpw: 
located  between  12  and  13  miles  from  tne  villa£;e  of  Valley  and  is  equipped  iiiu  lfa« 
small  shaft  kilns  for  burning  off  the  gas  in  tne  crude.  Duiln^  1920  the  Aocni^ 
Refractories  Co.  being  unable  to  secure  sufficient  tonnage  from  its  Austnan  pn^ 
and  the  Northwest  Co.  having  refused  to  sell  dead-bumed  ma^esite  to  it,  mis^ 
the  operation  of  this  property  under  a  royalty  lease  agreement,  with  optkn  tojmmiv 
if  the  property  ^ould  snow  up  the  tonnage  expected,  which  was  fxm  a  nuflkii  v 
million  and  a  half  tons.  Only  about  250,000  tons  have  been  found  on  the 
however,  as  the  result  of  drilling  and  exploration  costing  the  American 
Co.  over  $40,000,  and  this  tonnage  not  being  sufficient  to  warrant  purdiaae  or  the  b 
ing  of  a  dead-burning  plant,  the  property  was  operated  until  about  the  closs  d  1 
under  the  royalty  agreement,  altnou^h,  as  has  been  stated,  this  opemtko  i 
ducted  at  a  loss.  The  cost  of  production  was  $12.95  per  ton,  calcined,  at  the 
This  property  is  under  the  important  disadvantage  of  being  12  to  13  miles 
from  transportation;  consequently  to  its  cost  is  aaded  a  chuge  of  $4.20  per  tm 
hauling  the  material  'from  the  kilns  at  the  quarry  to  the  ndlroad  at  Valley,  —'^ 
the  total  cost  on  board  cars  $17.15  per  ton. 

V.  EXISHNO  AMERICAN  INDUSTBY  CAN  PROSPER  WITHOUT  IMPORT  DUTY  OK  FO«:« 

ORE. 

In  all  of  the  estimates  of  comparative  cost  between  foreign  and  domestic  prodvt 
the  Northwest  Co.  has  assumed  the  point  of  destination  of  magnesite  grain  to  be  :a 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  has  figured  the  freight  rates  accordingly.  This  is  a  clctf  n 
important  error. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  magnesite  grain  is  shipped  to  the  brick  plants  to  be  mui 
factured  into  magnesite  brick  and  the  remaining  50  per  cent  is  shipped  in  grua  i^ 
directly  to  the  steel  or  copper  plants,  where  it  is  used  in  making  bottoms  of  the  f;. 
naces  in  which  the  metals  are  treated.  The  brick  plants  are  at  present  located 
Pennsylvania  and  at  Baltimore,  Md.  With  the  development  of  the  industry 
Washington  under  free  and  competitive  conditions,  it  is  inevitable  that  aimUar  fiu: 
will  be  erected  either  by  the  producing  company  or  by  others,  in  such  close  proxiic:: 
to  the  deposits  of  raw  material  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  resulting  low  frei^t  nsM 

That  portion  of  the  magnesite  production  which  is  shipped  in  grain  form  dir^ 
to  the  steel  and  copper  plants  is  snipped  to  basic  open-hearth  steel  plants  existifif . 
territory  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  Seattle,  Wash.;  trom  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Loe  Aw«i 
Calif.;  and  from  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  Birmingham,  Ala.  It  is  a  weU-knowa  bet  di 
the  center  of  production  of  steel  in  the  Umted  States  is  in  the  neighbotliood  d  li 
Indiana-Ohio  State  line  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  litfge  coneuBpor 
of  magnesite  used  in  the  coppo'-smelting  industry  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Stales,  ^ 
fair  to  assume  that  the  center  of  consumption  of  magnesite  f^rain  is  west  of  the  cear 
of  steel  production.  The  product  of  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.  has  a  market  & 
is  extensivdy  used  in  the  steel  works  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Sesi: 
Colorado,  and  Mexico  and  in  the  copper  smelters  of  California,  Washington,  Bnu 
Columbia,  Mexico,  Arisona,  Texas.  Itah,  Montana,  Nebruka,  and  Missouri.  Wp 
unable  to  present  national  statistics  to  show  the  exact  consumption  of  aagnenu- 1 
tne  different  States  of  the  Union  for  the  reason  that  such  statistics  are  not  compel 
but  from  our  own  records  we  have  prepared  a  r^um^  of  our  shipments  for  the  %*«' 
1916  1917,  and  1918,  with  the  following  result: 

Shipments  to  ix»int5  cast  of  the  Indiana-Ohio  State  line 

Shipments  to  Jwints  wes«t  of  the  Indiana-Ohio  State  line 


Total 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  30^  per  cent  of  our  total  shipments  during  the  above . 
to  destinations  north,  west,  and  south  of  the  ^GasisBippi  Biver,  2C  per  cent  pnr 
points  in  the  United  States  wee^t  of  the  Mississippi. 

With  ree])ect  to  the  important  consumption  cf  magnente  by  the  fkxvii^  pftM 
and  other  building  industries,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  laige  proportion  of  tbeee  camsBf 
are  located  in  the  West  and  the  Middle  West.    These  consumers  buy  at  tlie  nsv 
and  the  matorial  is  capped  dircH^tly  to  their  respective  operations.*  It  is  oi«\'-' 
that  the  average  deliver>*  point  in  this  industry'  is  not  the  Atlantic  seaboaid. 

Therefore,  in  determining  the  (X>mparative  co9t  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  naiirj 
the  .\tlantic  jsealtoar^  can  not  Ih»  l^xM  in  ostimatinp  freight  tariff?  a?  the  »^  ^ 
)>oint  of  dej«ti nation}*. 
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nie  MlowiDg  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  cost  of  all  the  magnesite  imported  by  the 
nerican  Refractories  Go.  from  it&  Austrian  plant  during  the  year  1920,  amounting 
17,217  metric  tons,  delivered  at  Baltimore,  Md.: 

^ta]  cost  per  metric  ton  of  2,204  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Trieste  (includes  only  expense 

incurred  and  paid  for  in  Austria  and  Italy $25.55 

rean  freight • 4. 50 

soeral  expense,  insurance,  tare,  entry  fees,  etc.,  incurred  and  paid  for  in 

the  United  States  in  connection  with  these  shipments. .' 3. 00 

Total  coat  per  metric  ton  Atlantic  eeaboard 33. 05 

>tal  cost  per  net  ton  of  2,000  poimds  on  vessel  at  United  States  Atlantic 
seaboard  ports 30. 05 

The  coal  situation  in  Austria  has  operated  to  enhance  the  cost  above  what  it  would 
herwise  be.  American  coal,  delivered  in  Austria  at  great  expense,  at  present 
pirns  to  a  considerable  degree  in  the  net  cost.  When  the  condition  in  Austria  has 
i^(ed  itself  to  the  extent  that  European  coal  may  lareely  be  used  it  is  expected  that 
lis  cost  will  be  somewhat  lowered.  Of  course,  a  reaaiustment  of  values  and  condi- 
0&5  will  also  tend  to  lower  very  greatly  the  cost  of  magnesite  produced  in  this 
Kiiitr>*. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  comparison  between  the  cost  of  domestic  and 
Dported  mac^nesite  delivered  at  various  destinations,  in  connection  with  which  we 
piin  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  avera^  destination  is  not  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
ut  IS  some  point  west  of  the  Indiana-Ohio  State  line.  In  this  computation  we  have 
Tf i)ted  the  costs  of  the  Northwest  Go.  as  claimed  by  their  representatives  (Ways 
bd  Vfeans  Committee  Hearings,  p.  18)  including  the  excessive  cnarges  for  depletion 
b«i  depreciation,  and  have  taken  the  Austrian  cost  without  including  a  dollar  of 
ro6t  to  the  Austrian  operation: 

Comparative  delivered  cosU  of  doviestic  and  imported  magnesite. 


Atlantic 
seaboard. 


'  irt  r.  o.  b.  cars  Cbewelah. 
rnifht 


921.09 
13.90 


TotAl. 
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Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland 
district. 


S21.09 
18.95 


40.04 


Chicago- 
St.  Louis 
district. 


121.09 
17.20 


38.29 


•  <Bt  at  Atlantic  seaboard  (on  vowel) . 
R*ilireic|it 


30.05 


Total. 


30.05 


>!K'egtlc  adrantace. 


4.94 


30.05 
6.00 


36.05 


30.05 
10.00 


40.05 


Montana 
copper 
district. 


121.09 
11.97 


33.06 


30.05 
23.18 


53.23 


3.99 


1.76 


20.17 


\ii  already  stated,  26  per  cent  of  the  shipments  of  the  American  Refractories  Co. 
Iminz  the  years  1916, 1917,  and  1918  went  to  points  west  of  the  MisBissippi.  Obviously 
ib>n«  wete  many  consumers  in  this  territory  who  did  not  purchase  from  this  company. 
S^TcrthefesB  we  submit  as  a  conservative  calculation  that  25  per  cent  of  the  ms^^esite 
maaoen  of  the  United  States  are  located  in  the  area  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
m^  that  «50  per  cent  are  west  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  area  contains  practiJ^lly  the 
laiin*  copper  industry  of  the  country,  numerous  iron  and  steel  plants,  ano^arious 
pthtr  faamaaen,  TUs  is  a  field  which  will  naturally  be  served  exclusively  by  the 
I^TthiOBst  Magnesite  Co.,  and  is  an  area  into  which  the  American  Refractories  Co. 
DA«  never  hope  to  penetrate.  It  is  also  an  area  which  may  be  expected  to  develop 
"-•mJetiUy. 

IV  American  Refractories  €o.  expects  to  b^  compelled  to  live  on  such  of  the  trade, 
h^  -4  rteveland,  Ohio,  as  it  may  acquire. 

Tbi!  following  excerpt  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Press  Bulletin, 
K..  463,  indicates  that  the  domestic  industry  has  not,  up  to  the  present  time, been 
•"Vi^ken  by  the  disaster  which  has  been  for  the  past  two  years  the  subject  of  prophecy 
^r  *h^  ownen  of  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Co. : 

The  domestic  magnesite  industry  as  a  whole  enjoyed  a  good  year  in  1920.  The 
'puDtity  of  magnesite  mined  exceeded  that  mined  in  any  previous  year  except  1917. 
Sotwithstu^ing  the  contention  made  by  the  domestic  proaucers  in  1919  that  without 
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a  tariff  the  market  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  would  be  aEOp|>lied  Td 
European  magnesite  and  that  companies  which  had  made  large  investmentB  in  maa^ 
site  deposits  and  plants  in  California  and  Washington  would  be  forced  out  of  buaa^ 
no  tariff  legislation  was  enacted,  and  the  industry  seemingly  has  not  sufTioed  diau^t 

VI.  MAONESITE  INDUSTB^  NOT  DIFFICULT  TO  ESTABLISH;  ITS  RELATION  TO  NATIONS 

PREPAREDNESS  EXAOOERATED. 

It  was  stated  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  at  the  heariL: : 
December  6,  1919  (p.  17),  that  the  real  (question  is  whether  the  United  Stat««  d 
become  dependent  upon  Austria  for  a  mineral  which  is  necessary  in  the  defense  < 
the  country.  The  general  manager  of  the  Northwest  Co.  said:  '* Should  we  U* 
another  war  we  must  have  magnesite,  as  was  indicated  in  the  last  war."  Thu  v  i 
idea  of  preparedness  is  that  me  country  should  exhaust  its  reserves  at  the  r&v  \ 
350,000  tons  a  year  in  order  to  have  magnesite  at  the  disposal  of  the  Nation  in  "fl 
of  war.    Suppose  the  war  shoiild  come  the  year  after  the  reserves  had  been  exhaitf''«d 

The  truth  is  that,  although  there  is  no  likelihood  of  it,  the  best  thing  that  ctri 
happen  to  further  the  cause  of  preparedness  in  this  regard  would  be  to  close  d«« 
the  domestic  magnesite  industry  completely.  If  not  another  pick  were  raised,  tk 
country  woidd  be  that  much  better  oft.  There  is  no  specialty  in  training  necewtf 
for  the  personnel,  and  the  equipment  is  substantially  uie  same  as  that  used  in  oti^ 
Idndred  lines,  and,  in  case  of  emergency,  a  crew  with  equipment  could  commeBr 
producing  mi^esite  from  an  abandoned  deposit  on  short  notice.  It  ahonld  be  b«n 
in  mind  Qiat  the  process  described  by  the  r*Torthwest  Co.  as  mannfactoriBg  coonrt 
only  in  crushing  and  passing  the  material  through  a  rotary  kiln  at  a  temperatnit  ( 
approximately  1,500°  C.,  and  that  the  entire  operation,  from  the  quarrying  of  the  cni 
rock  to  the  placing  of  the  value  of  the  product  on  their  books  as  accounts  rec&Mti 
or  cash,  consumes  a  period  of  about  48  hours. 

The  opponents  of  the  proposed  tariff,  of  course,  do  not  mean  to  say  abstnctly  tlri 
it  is  not  a  sound  policy  of  economics  in  connection  with  the  national  defenw  to  hAi 
in  peace  times  all  industries  necessary  in  time  of  war.  But,  when  an  indi 
established  only  during  the  war,  has  earned  for  more  than  its  invested  capital  bj 
and  after  the  war  profits,  and  it  is  of  the  sort  that  can  be  r»<7eated  with  ease  at 
time,  the  policy  of  protection  should  not  extend  to  the  destruction  of  other  nmiii 
American  industries  existing  before  the  war,  and  which  must  have  fore^  raw  asitfi 
in  order  to  live. 

Vn.  AN  AMERICAN  COMPANY  WlfH  HEAVY  FORBION  INVBBTMBNT8  WHICH  BAB  VV^* 
PROFTTED  IS  ENTFTLED  TO  AT  LEAST  EQUAL  CONBIDBRATION  WITH  ▲  DOMBSTK  CU 
PANY  WHICH  HAS  ALREADY  PAID  FOB  ITS  INVESTMENT  AND  BABNBD  TWO  OB  TEU 
MILLION  DOLLABS  IN  ADDFTION. 

Through  the  force  of  circumstances  brought  about  by  the  war,  the  Northv^ 
Magnesite  Co.  has  alreadv  been  able  to  establish  what  is  practically  a  monopoly  d  ^ 
magnesite  in  the  United  States.  It  is  to  make  this  permanent  that  the  impoixtM 
of  3ie  tariff  is  desired. 

The  American  Refractories  Co.  has  a  for  greater  investment  of  ^jpital  than  exifO  i 
the  entire  magnesite  producing  industry  in  the  United  States.  This  inveatmeot  v< 
made  at  a  time  when  the  copper  and  steel  producers  of  the  United  States  were  vlin^ 
dependent  for  their  supplies  of  magnesite  upon  European  sources. 

The  property  of  the  American  Refractories  Co.  acquired  in  Austria  now  ie|ji«« 
a  cash  mvestment  of  over  $2,000^000  from  which  it  has  produced  and  sold  to  Am^r* 
manufacturers  magnesite  which  is  recognized  to  be  of  the  hi^est  known  qtuUity. 

As  y^  not  a  dollar  of  profit  has  been  realized  from  this  Austrian  operatiaiL  0 
the  conffiuy ,  up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  had  been  conducted  at  a  kri 
From  the  beginning  the  American  Refractories  Co.  met  with  opposition  and  ohicrri 
tion  of  every  kind  in  the  development  of  its  Austrian  operation  and  had  jnst  ^ 
ceeded,  by  the  surmounting  of  these  difiiculties,  in  arriving  at  a  situatioii  in  wbrfcl 
bar  profit  might  be  realized,  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  fixing  of  a  |15  a  ton  ttf 
rate  would  absolutely  bar  the  importation  of  Austrian  magnesite,  and  in  consequce': 
the  investment  of  the  American  Kefractories  Co.  of  from  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,OAO  «i 
become  a  total  loss  to  its  stockholders. 

Further  than  this,  the  brick  manufacturing  plants  of  the  American  Rcfractcf^ 
Co.  and  other  companies  were  erected  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Marylmiid  as  the  o>i 
venient  points  of  destination  for  imported  magnesite  during  the  time  when  there  * 
no  magnesite  to  be  obtained  except  the  imported  article.    These  brick  manubctzjt^ 
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>UnX3  reprsBent  investments  of  approximately  $2,500,000.  If  the  proposed  rate  is 
:*j#ie  the  law,  these  plants  must  be  abandoned. 

!n  other  words,  in  order  to  provide  a  prohibitive  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  one  domestic 
nnr^  the  destruction  of  other  American  companies,  with  several  times  the  capital 
ri  •  csted  and  employing  several  times  the  labor,  is  gravely  proposed.  Certainly  this 
b'lTild  not  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Vm.    THIS  IS  A  FUKDAMENTAL  QUESTION. 

He  submit  that  a  proposed  tariff  on  magnesite  raises  a  fundamental  question.  It 
c<i!(  much  further  than  the  dollars  and  cents  gained  or  lost  and  ^ows  itself  as  a  matter 
u  .ol vLDg an  important  question  of  economic  policy,  the  right  determination  of  which 
t  most  important. 

The  pohcy  of  allowing  the  importation  of  raw  materials  generally,  and  especially^ 
he  components  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  is  consistent  witJi  the  tanff  prin- 
ip)es  01  the  Republican  Party.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  based  on  the  exi- 
it'Dcies  of  particular  circumstances,  but  the  accepted  policy,  whether  applied  on  a 
iT\5  for  revenue  or  a  protectionist  basis,  is  to  favor  the  free  admission  of  the  crude 
ETDdact,  80  that  American  enterprise  might  be  allowed  to  fashion  it  into  the  finished 
rticie  and  sell  it  to  the  world  at  a  fair  price. 

Dead-burned  magnesite  belongs  to  the  category  of  raw  material.  The  dead  burn- 
^.  a  Bimple  process  requiring  only  a  few  hours,  may  advantageously  be  accom- 
>ll«hed  pnor  to  shipment  because  it  reduces  the  weight  of  the  material  about  50  per 
rat  ana  saves  valuable  cargo  space.  That  is  the  only  reason  the  dead  burning  is 
on«  in  Austria. 

The  committee  has  practically  jio  other  data  upon  which  to  base  an  abandoiunent 
i  the  policy  toward  magnesite  followed  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  law  than  those  sup- 
litfd  by  one  Washington  corporation,  whose  interest  is  obvious.  Faced  with  the 
■poDsibility  of  destroying  by  a  prohibitive  tariff  an  American  industry  whose  in* 
wted  capital  is  greater  than  the  industry  in  whose  behalf  such  tariff  would  be  estal> 
liied,  especially  when  it  is  shown  that  no  such  tariff  is  needed,  it  is  confidently 
riieved  that  thu  committee  will  consider  the  question  of  a  magnesite  duty  from  the 
iewpoint  of  the  consumers  as  well  as  the  producers.  The  statement  is  therefore 
ppeated  that  the  domestic  producer  of  the  crude  and  dead-burned  magnesite  needs> 
»  duty  to  protect  it. 

SUFFLBMBNTAL  BbIBT. 

T(}  support  the  preceding  statement  that  the  testimony  in  a  recent  case  of  the 
&ers  of  the  Nortnwest  Magnesite  Co.  shows  that  the  company  has  already  made- 
B^irmous  profits  out  of  its  magnesite  business,  we  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Raymond 

Uorton,  secretary  of  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.,  in  the  case  of  R.  S.  TaJbot  v, 
'Vthvest  Mf^gnesite  Co.,  Sperry  Flour  Co.,  William  H.  Crocker,  R.  N.  Bishop, 

F.  B.  Morse,  Wellin^n  Gregg,  jr^  and  B.  L.  Thane,  No.  62162,  in  the  Superior 

in  M  the  State  of  Washington  for  Spokane  County.  This  testimony  was  taken  on 
W'ury  6  and  7,  1921. 

-Uked  to  state  the  cash  on  hand  at  the  then  present  time,  Mr.  Morton  stated  ^tran- 
^'t,  pp.  10  and  11)  that  the  onl;^  cash  of  which  he  had  knowledge  was  such  funds- 
^  vere  not  required  at  the  operating  plant,  and  that  these  were  as  follows:  Cash  in 
ri^  Crjcker  National  Bank,  1382,636.52;  cash  in  Bank  of  Chewelah,  Chewelah,  Wash., 
^W  (baaed  on  report  for  montii  of  November,  1920);  and  general  fund  in  the  First 
%t3otal  Bank  of  Chewelah,  Wash.,  $65,867.30  (based  on  report  for  month  of  Novem- 
•"*.  1930).    He  stated  also  that  the  company  had  made  loans  to  the  Sperry  Floiu* 
^  ".'  1325,000,  covered  by  notes  dated  February  9,  1920,  March  9,  1920,  and  April. 
^.^^20  (taoecript,  pp.  11  and  12),  and  had  accounts  receivable  (as  of  December  1. 
'Sfi  of  $301,290.61.    The  total  of  these  amounts  is  $1,082,794.43.    Mr.  Morton  did 
!H  indicate  any  amounts  owed  by  the  company  except  back  taxes.    He  stated' 
^Ktarript.  p.  14)  that  the  plaintin,  R.  S.  Talbot,  made  a  suggestion  that  a  portion 
\  'hesiapUm  funds  be  distributed  to  stockholders,  and  that  the  minutes  for  June  21, 
*JK  showed  that  after  a  thorough  discussion  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that. 
ej «*  ft*:tion  along  the  lines  of  Mr.  Talbot's  suggestion  should  be  taken .    1 1  was  thought 
1  '>i/.»le,  however,  that  no  definite  action  should  be  taken  at  that  time,  but  that  the- 
'=i*u«»  ttiOfuld  await  the  report  of  the  certified  public  accountants,  which  would 
,f.  9ame  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  company's  surplus  after  back  taxes  had  been^ 
U^>xiiualed. 

^*"  "periSc  information  on  the  actual  investment  of  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Co. 
A^^Uible,  but  ii  we  should  be  most  liberal  and  grant,  say,  $1,000,000,  then  exclusive- 
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of  worldug  fimds  required  in  the  operation  of  the  plant,  and  allowing  a  reasooiKr 
amount  for  back  taxes,  it  appears  that  eight  montiie  ago  this  company  nad  a  milfiflK 
dollars  in  cash  or  equivalent,  at  least  100  per  cent  of  its  investment^  bendea  its  nt^ 
erty,  plant,  and  equipment,  and  had  haa  so  little  need  for  its  surplus  agacts  that  n 
had  been  able  to  make  a  ra^  loan  to  a  flour  company  of  nearly  one-third  of  a  milhcn 
•dollars.  1 1  is  incoucei  vable  that  these  assets  no  longer  exist,  at  least  in  lai^e  meworf 
at  the  present  time,  only  eight  months  after  this  testimonv  was  given.  This  pooi 
we  believe,  shows  conclusively  that  the  North  v(' est  Magnemte  Co.  had  been,  pnor  to 
the  depression,  making  unusual  profits  without  the  aid  of  a  tariff. 

8TATBMBMT  OF  BOY  K.  BISHOP,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  CAUF.,  BX^ 
BESENTINO  THE  NOBTKWEST  ICAGNBSITB  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Bishop ! 

Mr.  Bishop.  In  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  411  Crocker  Building. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  ma^esite' 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes,  sir;  upon  crude,  calcined,  and  deacfbuiced 
magnesite. 

I  did  not  intend  to  appear  before  your  committee,  but  only  intend^ 
to  file  a  brief  with  you  that  would  bring  the  ma^esite  data  up  to  dat*- 
When  this  brief  is  filed  and  added  to  the  inK)nnation  contained  Ic 
previous  hearing  I  feel  you  will  have  before  you  all  of  the  infonnatioQ 
that  is  necessary  for  you  to  determine  th»  amount  of  tariff  that  h 
required  in  order  to  prevent  destruction  of  the  magnesite  industry  in 
the  United  States  which  is  now  threatened  by  importations  of  cheap*-: 
Austrian  magnesite.  I  wish  to  have  this  brief  printed  at  conclusico 
of  my  remarks. 

Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  opponents  of  paragraph  47  have  appear<>^ 
before  you,  I  thought  your  committee  woula  desire  me  to  appes.* 
personally  before  you  so  that  you  could  ask  questions  regarding  iKi 
magnesite  industry  if  you  desired  any  conflicting  viewpoints  to  \** 
explained. 

Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  heard  the  testimony  of  certain  st^;. 
interests,  and  as  this  is  the  first  evidence  they  have  submitted  I  vil! 
review  their  objections,  as  I  feel  when  they  are  in  possession  of  aU  l.''- 
f  acts  they  will  withdraw  their  objections  in  order  to  uphold  a  broail^r 
policy  that  has  been  established  by  our  Grovemment,  namely,  that  otr 
country  shall  continue  to  develop  the  natural  resources  that  our  wb* 
taught  us  were  so  essential  to  our  national  defense.  If  the  Un^ 
which  you  have  placed  upon  the  steel  and  iron  products  b  not  suffi- 
cient to  protect  tnem  ana  at  the  same  time  to  permit  you  to  contincf 
the  established  policy  of  being  a  self-contained  nation  regarding  ou* 
war-essential  materials,  I  trust  your  judgment  will  permit  you  to  py^ 
the  steel  industry  a  compensatory  tariff  which  Mrill  give  them  protec- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  keep  this  war-created  magnesite  industiy 
alive  in  the  United  States. 

A  broad  analysis  of  the  objections  of  the  steel  interest  is: 

First.  They  aesiro  a  duty  on  all  the  articles  they  produce  in  onl^* 
that  they  may  have  100  per  cent  of  the  steel  business  in  the  Unit*-*-! 
States  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  export  their  surplus,  about  l" 
per  cent  of  their  business,  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Second.  They  do  not  want  a  tariff  on  the  articles  which  they  buj 
that  enter  into  the  cost  of  their  production.  Anything  that  increafSi** 
their  cost  does  not  conform  with  their  interpretation  of  the  tan*^ 
principle. 
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I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  steel  interests  in  asking  for  a 
ariff,  but  I  wish  you  to  compare  the  request  of  an  industry  which 
^ks  a  tariff  that  will  give  them  100  per  cent  of  steel  business  of  the 
'nited  States  and  the  ability  to  export  their  surplus  production  of 
l»  per  cent  above  United  States  requirements  to  foreign  markets 
nth  the  request  of  the  magnesite  industry,  which  seeks  a  tariff  that 
rill  place  it  upon  a  competitive  basis  witn  Austria  and  give  it  the 
pportunity  to  get  one-half  the  business.  The  magnesite  industry 
AS  never  m  any  hearing  appeared  before  you  and  asked  for  a  pro- 
ibitory  duty,  but  has  only  presented  to  you  the  costs  of  production 
nd  asked  you  to  provide  such  a  tariff  as  will  permit  them  to  compete 
.ith  Austria  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

To  wish  to  deny  protection  to  the  magnesite  which  the  steel  com- 
•anies  have  to  buymust  cause  conflict  in  the  conscience  of  their  able 
«*presentatives.  The  letter  files  of  the  magnesite  companies  during 
be  war  were  filled  with  statements  from  thes0  same  steel  companies 
bat  they  could  not  continue  to  make  the  steel  for  the  war  imless  they 
ot  immediate  shipments  of  magnesite.  If  the  steel  companies  had 
r>ld  you  exactly  how  much  ''per  ton  of  steel"  it  would  cost  them  if 
bt*  magnesite  mdustry  were  given  the  tariff  requested  you  would 
ttvo  been  able  to  have  determmed  whether  it  would  be  of  such  con- 
•quence  to  cause  you  to  destroy  the  war-essential  industry — mag- 
wite.  Tlie  tariff  would  cost  the  steel  companies  $0.0375,  about 
cents,  per  ton  of  steel.  If  steel  is  selling  for  $40  per  ton  the  con* 
imer  woiild  have  to  pay  $40.0375  per  ton  of  steel.  The  additional 
r«t  would  be  nine  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  selling  price, 
urelv  not  great  enough  to  destroy  an  American  industry  and  place 
ij  }t^ation  dependent  upon  Austria  for  a  war  material.  An  auto- 
mobile containmg  1  ton  of  steel  would  have  its  cost  increased  $0.0375. 
The  above  calculations  are  made  as  foUows:  About  5  pounds  of 
fcad  burned  magnesite  is  worn  off  the  magnesite  brick  ana  lining  of 
u  open-hearth  steel  furnace  for  every  ton  of  open-hearth  steel 
nrxiuced.  If  the  tariff  is  $0.0075  per  pound  of  magnesite' the  total 
i^reased  cost  per  ton  of  steel  would  be  $0.0075  multiplied  by  5 
/unds  equals  $0.0375.  Let  no  one  give  you  the  impression  that  the 
resent  price  of  magnesite  would  be  increased  $15  a  ton  if  tariff  is 
lActed,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  $15  per  ton  tariff  would  not  make 
p  for  the  present  differential  between  Austrian  and  American  cost. 
Ten  with  a  $15  per  ton  tariff  it  will  be  necessary  for  American  pro- 
ttf^rs  to  assist  m  the  economic  adjustment  necessary  to  obtain 
>wer  cost-  The  actual  facts  are  that  it  will  be  necessarv  even  with 
tariff  of  $15  per  ton  to  reduce  costs  and  sell  magnesite  for  less  than 

i«  being  sola  to-day. 

Senator  Gerky.  Is  that  imder  the  American  valuation  ? 
Mr.  Bishop.  It  would  make  no  difference  to  us,  Senator  Gerry^  if 
1^  American  valuation  plan  were  adopted,  as  we  are  asking  a  specific 
a:v  of  Uiree-fourths  cent  per  pound  on  dead-burned  magnesite. 
'the  steel  companies  referred  to  magnesite  as  a  raw  material,  but 
01  probably  noticed  that  in  speaking  of  raw  materials  they  enumer- 
ied  them  and  verv  cautiously  said:  ''and  also  magnesite."  Had 
yj  adced  them  "If  magnesite  is  a  raw  material,  why  is  it  necessary 
» erect  a  million  dollar  treatment  plant  to  manufacture  dead-burned 
Agnesite  for  their  use  ?"  how  could  they  answer  ?    Crude  magnesite 
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is  a  raw  material  which  has  to  be  manufactured  into  a  dead-bmneu 
ma^esite,  our  finished  product,  before  it  can  be  used  by  steel  i>- 
refractory  companies.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  the  crude  magni- 
site  into  dead-burned  magnesite  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  merei; 
mining  the  crude  magnesite.  Dead-burned  magnesite  is  the  finishes 
manufactured  article  of  the  magnesite  company  and  is  used  by  sterl 
companies  direct  from  our  wor&  to  make  the  bottom  of  their  opes- 
hearth  furnaces. 

Steel  is  the  raw  material  of  the  magnesite  company,  as  the  mc 
and  steel  the  magnesite  companies  buy  is  the  raw  material  thtc 
blacksmiths  and  machinists  make  into  tools  and  other  articles  re- 
quired in  the  mining  and  manufacture  of  dead-biumed  magnesite. 

In  the  brief  which  I  am  filing  I  haye  treated  the  following  pcinis 

First.  The  present  magnesite  situation,  bringing  data  m  other 
hearing  up  to  date. 

Second.  Labor,  showing  cost  of  labor  in  United  States  and  Anstm. 

Third.  Coal,  showing  cost  of  coal  in  United  States  and  Auslna. 

Fourth.  Transportation,  showing  transportation  costs  of  Austiii 
and  American  magnesite. 

Fifth.  Comparison  of  Austrian  and  American  magnesite  at  yaiioQ 
points  of  consumption. 

Sixth.  Imports:  An  Exhibit  E  is  attached  showing  imports  siiKi 
1910,  showing  percentage  of  magnesite  used  in  Umted  States  nsa 
amount  produced  in  the  United  States.  It  shows  the  United  State 
producea  2.7  per  cent  of  our  requirements  in  1913  and  89.2  per  cent  r. 
requirements  in  1917.  It  shows  that  in  1921  the  industry  has  r^ 
yerted  to  prewar  conditions,  as  mines  are  shut  down  and  frv'O 
7,000  tons  to  9,000  tons  per  month  are  being  inmorted. 

Seventh.  Haye  shown  how  balance  sheet  of  United  States  will  S 
affected  if  tariff  is  not  proyided.    Labor  will  lose  $2,500,000  per  y<^' 

Senator  Watson.  Haye  you  shown  the  amoimt  of  magnesiu  .' 
sight  and  whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient  American  product  :. 
supply  American  demand  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  That  is  so  fully  covered  in  the  data  before  you  iiv 
I  had  not  treated  that  subject  in  this  brief.  I  will  say,  tioweT<* 
that  there  are  millions  of  tons  in  United  States  and  sufficient  to  supp!] 
the  demand  of  the  United  States  for  several  generations. 

The  property  in  which  I  am  interested  is  the  largest  produ'>' 
We  probably  own  30  per  cent  of  the  magnesite  deposits  tnat  hi- 
been  proven  to  have  tne  best  grade  of  magnesite.  There  are  Imtz 
deposits  in  New  Mexico  and  Nevada  that  have  a  potential  value  b*: 
have  not  as  yet  been  mined,  as  they  are  lower  graae  than  Washing:- 
and  Califorma  deposits. 

An  opponent  of  this  paragraph  47  gives  as  the  chief  reason  th-: 
should  not  be  a  tariff  that  the  company  I  represent  has  made  a  lar: 
sum  of  money  on  magnesite.  Although  he  has  not  had  acc^s^^  ■ 
our  books  he  gives  in  the  record  the  profit  we  have  made  but  ado.. 3 
it  is  merely  guesses,  for  after  concluding  he  states:  ''At  least  th> 
certain,"  etc. 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  committee  that  in  the  four  years*  opermt: 
our  gross  receipts  have  been  $6,210,951.18.     We  have  passed  lo  l- 
surplus  Sl,043,49S.ll.     We  now  have  on  hand  $40,000  and  ever 
cent  of  our  surplus  except  this  $40,000  has  been  invested  in  p^tr 
and  improvements  necessary  to  produce  the  magnesite  requir-^: 
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Fe  are  closed  down  and  9  men  are  watching  our  property  for  the 
isurance  companies. 

There  has  not  been  one  dollar  of  dividends  paid,  not  an  officer 
f  the  company  has  received  compensation  except  myself.  I  have 
xawn  a  moderate  salary,  as  I  have  devoted  a  large  part  of  my  time 
0  active  affairs  of  the  company.  Our  net  surplus  represents  16 
er  cent  d  our  gross  receipts.  Our  average  saled  f .  o.  b.  Chewelah, 
fash.,  has  been  $29.95  per  net  ton.  Sixteen  pet  cent  carried  to  net 
urpluSy  all  of  which  has  been  invested  in  plant  shows  that  the  stock- 
loldera  have  not  had  one  dollar  with  wnich  to  buy  bread.  If  we 
o  not  jget  the  tariff  our  four  years'  effort  will  be  represented  by  a 
lagnesite  plant  which  will  be  useless  and  have  a  scrap  value  of 
bout  $50,000. 

It  has  been  stated  that  we  endeavored  to  control  the  resale  price 
f  magnesite.  We  did,  and  I  wish  to  explain  how  and  why.  When 
re  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  representative 
f  the  Austro-American  Magnesite  Co.  was  there  opposing  us.  The 
kUstro-American  Co.  is  controlled  by  the  American  Refractory  Co., 

very  reputable  American  concern. 

Senator  Cubhs.  That  American  concern  that  owns  the  Austrian  - 
line  is  your  principal  competitor,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  KsHOP.  It  is  my  prmcipal  competitor.  In  Austria  there  are 
lily  two  sources  of  magnesite;  that  is,  two  companies  handling 
|agnesite.  There  is  the  Austrian  Magnesite  Trust,  which  is  a  com- 
inution  of  several  mines,  and  the  Austro-American  Masnesite  Co. 
"here  is  one  other  mine  in  Czechoslovakia  which  I  imderstand  is 
ot  operating  much  since  the  war. 

Thei^ore,  it  is  apparent  that  if  the  American  ma^esite  industry 
in  not  survive  that  these  two  Austrian  concerns  will  a^ain  have  a 
lonopoly  of  the  dead-burned  magnesite  of  the  world  ana  in  time  of 
tu-  we  would  again  be  at  their  mercy.  During  the  war  the  Austro- 
merican  mine  controlled  by  the  Americans  was  seized  by  the 
Icrman  Army  and  was  operated  under  a  German  officer,  according 
» previous  hearing  before  Senate  committee. 

I  want  to  make  a  statement  regarding  resale  of  magnesite  as  stated 
T  opponent.  After  hearing  the  testmiony  of  the  Austrian  com- 
any  bdfore  the  Ways  and  i^ans  Coipmittee  June,  1919,  we  realized 
be  extent  to  which  they  would  go  to  endeavor  to  prevent  a  tariff. 
Hten  they  asked  us  after  the  hearing  to  quote  them  on  dead-bui:iied 
Kftgnesite  we  wrote  them  we  would  sell  imder  following  conditions: 


T*fnna:  Our  retail  price  of  dead-bumed  magneeite  is  $32.50  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b. 

b^w^pjah,  Waah. 

»D  aa  order  of  1,000  tons  to  3,000  tons,  $29.50  per  ton;  3,000  to  10,000  tons  we  quote 

M 129  per  net  ton  f .  o.  b.  Chewelah,  Wash. 

<^  an  order  for  10,000  tons  we  quote  you  $28.50;  same  terms  as  above. 

Resale:  \niile  we  do  not  care  to  maice  a  practice  of  selling  grain  material  direct 

'  tte^l  oompames,  we  wish  to  advise  you  that  if  the  steel  companies  are  charged 

*rt  tbio  $32,60  per  net  ton  for  our  dead-bumed  magnesite  we  snail  ourselves  offer 

u  retail  to  them  for  $32.50  per  ton  f .  o.  b.  Washington. 

Geatlemfiu,  I  was  merely  trying  to  prevent  the  people  who  handled 
Br  material  from  chargmg  the  steel  companies  an  unfair  profit. 
^re  was  little  magnesite  coming  from  Austria  on  account  of 
Mnomic  conditions  there,  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
i>uld  have  permitted  them  to  charge  the  steel  companies  a  very 
i?h  price.    T  feared  they  would  do  this  in  order  to  endeavor  to 
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discredit  me  before  your  committee,  and  it  has  proven  that  m^ 
fear  was  well  founded  and  that  the  clause  we  wrote  about  rvsa£ 
was  fortunate  for  the  steel  companies. 

During  the  war  when  we  were  selling  dead-burned  maenefflte  to  tli 
American  Eefractories  Co.  for  $27.50  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  CSiewelaL 
Wash.,  they  were  selling  it  to  the  steel  companies  for  $37.50«  Tbt^; 
were  making  a  profit  of  27  per  cent  for  merely  indorsing  a  bill  of  ladxni 
as  I  shipped  the  material  on  their  order  to  the  steel  company. 

The  profit  which  they  charged  was  double  our  profit  and  our  resai 
clause  prevented  them  continuing  this  practice. 

The  Austrian  sellin^price  is  not  based  on  Austrian  costbuton  our  ci>: 
Even  in  the  face  of  tne  sworn  cost  statements  of  Austrian  magnesiu 
it  is  quoted  to-day  at  $2.55  under  oiu:  cost  at  all  points.  It  is  n«< 
necessary  for  them  to  reduce  their  price  but  a  trifle  under  our  cost  . 
order  to  get  the  total  market.    This  does  not  benefit  the  steel  coa 

Eanies  but  merely  Austrian  labor,  while  our  men  remain  idle.     W 
ave  9  employees,  whereas  we  had  350  employees  when  we  clos-i 
down  January  1,  1921. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  are  the  freidbit  charges  for  a  ton  of  dea<j 
burned  magnesite  from  your  mines  in  Washington  State  to  New  Y<»ri 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  have  shown  in  a  brief  the  freight  rates  to  all  poir.4 
of  consumption  from  our  mines. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  wish  you  would  make  that  in  one  statement. 

Mr.  Bishop.  The  rate  from  Washington  State  to  Atlantic  coa*^ 
points  is  $20.80  per  net  ton. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  understood  the  witness  the  other  day  to  say  . 
was  $9.50. 

Mr.  Bishop.  The  rate  to  Pittsbiu*^,  which  is  about  the  center  -i 
consumption,  is  $18.40  per  net  ton.  Before  this  committee  our  oppii 
nent  showed  the  rate  to  Chicago,  which  he  says  is  rate  from  Baitim«  t 
to  Chicago.  I  wish  to  call  ^our  attention  to  the  fact  that  magne^ti 
for  Chicago  points  comes  via  New  Orleans  and  before  the  war  tti 
import  rate  was  only  $2.60  per  ton,  which  made  the  cost  at  Chic^ 
only  45  cents  above  the  cost  at  Pittsburgh. 

In  Exhibit  I  of  my  brief  I  show  the  location  of  aU  open-hearth  f 
naces  in  the  United  States  and  also  the  location  of  tne  copper  o 
vertors.  I  show  the  amount  of  magnesite  consumed  per  year 
each  point.  My  purpose  is  to  show  the  percentage  of  magnesite  b^* 
ness  west  of  the  Mississippi;  to  show  that  the  United  States  niag:n«^. • 
mines  could  not  exist  on  business  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  mean  east  of  the  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Bishop.  No;  our  Austrian  competitor  suggested  we  could  h»v 
the  business  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  he  womd  take  that  e«>:  i 
the  Mississippi. 

The  exhioit  shows  that  only  8^  per  cent  of  magnesite  busine^  i 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  I  give  the  facts  in  this  table  to  show  tk^ 
our  American  mines  could  not  survive  on  the  small  tonnage  wftct  | 
the  Mississippi.  Our  Austrian  competitors  have  the  whole  world  fi 
their  market,  and  their  suggestion  that  we  take  8^  per  cent  of  t^ 
business  in  the  United  States  is  of  course  absurd.  A  witness  sUlu\ 
that  26  per  cent  of  his  shipments  were  west  of  the  Mississippi.  TkJ 
may  be  entirely  true^  but  it  means  that  he  had  26  per  cent  of  the  S^  pi 
cent  of  the  total  busmess  in  the  United  States.  It  has  no  bearing  upv 
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hat  other  companies  shipped  and  means  nothing  r^arding  total 
>nsumption  west  of  Mississippi. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  lis  the  cost  of  converting  manganese 
ito  ferro  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  desire  to  impress  upon  this  committee  the  fact  that 
langanese  and  ma^esite  are  two  entirely  different  materifds. 
[agnesite,  my  material,  is  used  to  make  refractory  brick  and  does 
ot  enter  into  the  iron  at  all,  while  manganese  is  a  mineral  like  iron 
ad  is  used  to  harden  steel.  I  hope  the  committee  will  not  confuse 
aem. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  the  difference  but  thought  perhaps  from 
our  experience  you  could  tell  the  committee  about  cost  of  converting 
langanese. 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  cost. 

Senator  Cubtis.  In  this  same  connection  I  want  to  say  that  the 
ubcommittee  had  full  hearing  oji  magnesite  in  December  and  June, 
919,  and  in  July,  1920. 

Senator  Simmons.  These  steel  men  who  came  here  the  other  day 
isisting  upon  a  pretty  stiff  duty  for  their  product  do  not  think  that 
ou  ou^t  to  have  any  protection  on  magnesite.  That  enters  slightly, 
s  vou  say,  into  the  production  of  steel.  Do  you  think  of  any  reason- 
ble  argument  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  steel  products  in  this  country 
?hich  would  not  apply  to  the  production  of  magnesite  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  can  not,  Senator,  think  of  any  argument  that  would 
©ply  to  a  tariff  on  steel  that  would  not  apply  to  magnesite.  They 
aUed  it  a  raw  material  but  I  have  shown  it  is  our  finished  manu- 
ftctured  article  and  is  used  exactly  as  we  manufacture  it  for  making 
lie  bottoms  of  their  open-hearth  furnaces.  It  is  our  manufactured 
ffticle,  and  if  they  call  it  their  raw  material  we  must  remember  that 
eed  is  the  raw  material  of  the  farmer,  wheat  his  finished  article. 

Wheat  is  raw  material  of  flour  mill  and  flour  its  finished  article. 
Hour  is  raw  material  of  baker  and  bread  his  finished  article.  Then 
he  real  consumer.  The  steel  company's  product,  I  have  explained, 
s  raw  material  for  our  mines. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  want  a  high  protective  duty  upon  their 
woduct  in  order  that  they  maj  hold  the  American  market,  and  they 
Fant  their  raw  materials  free  m  order  that  they  may  compete  in  the 
toreign  market  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  think  their  view  is  inconsistent. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  vou  want  to  be  unfair  to  the 
"fitnesses.  They  sinrplv  say  that  if  there  were  a  duty  imposed  on 
magnesite  they  then  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  a  compensating  duty 
upon  the  manufactured  product. 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  am  in  complete  sjrmpathjr  with  the  steel  companies 
in  their  desire  to  obtain  protection  for  their  product.  I  merely  want 
to  show  that  if  the  committee  cared  to  add  the  compensatory  duty 
it  would  be  $0.000903  of  their  selling  price,  and  that  the  steel  com- 
panies, as  a  matter  of  insurance  for  their  magnesite,  would  really 
like  to  see  our  American  magnesite  in  competition  with  Austrian 
mi^esite. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  do  not  think  that  your  industry,  which 
w  that  of  producing  a  raw  material,  ought  to  be  denied  protection 
Wause  the  man  who  uses  it  in  making  his  finished  product  wants  to 
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be  put  in  a  position  of  getting  free  raw  materials  in  order  that  h' 
may  compete  in  f orei^  markets  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  That  is  my  position,  and  more  particularly  in  re^axt 
to^magnesite,  which  the  war  showed  us  was  essential  for  our  nations. 
defense.  I  believe  we  should  produce  under  our  flag  the  m&teru. 
that  are  essential  for  our  defense  and  fortunately  useful  in  times  -^ 
peace. 

BBZBF  OF  BOY  N.  BISHOP,  BBPBBSZVTIirQ  TEE  B0BTHWB8T  MAaVXSlTB  C€K 

THE  WESTEBir  HAQVESXTE  ASSOCIATIOV. 

Following  is  condensed  infonnation  on  the  magnesite  industry  to  AugcMi  1^  ISCl 

IN  FAVOR  OF  PARAGRAPH  47. 


1.  Ways  and  Means  C!ommitte6  reports,  Sixty-sixth  and  Sixty-Seventh 

2.  Magnesite  bill  (H.  R.  5218)  passed  House,  Sixty-sixth  Congress. 

3.  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  faivorable  report.    (Exhibit  A 

4.  Tariff  Commission — ^information  for  coii&mittee. 

5.  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

6.  Refractory  companies  (except  one),  importers  of  magnesite. 

7.  American  consul,  Vienna. 

8.  Mamesite  mines  in  United  States. 

9.  H.  R.  7456,  passed  House,  Sixty-seventh  Congress. 

OPPOSED  TO  PARAGRAPH  47. 

1.  American  Refractories  Co.,  owners  of  Austro- American  Magnesite  Co.,  opctau'j 

mines  in  Austria. 

2.  Few  independent  steel  companies. 

REPORT  OF  SENATE  VINANCE  COMMnTEE,  HABCH  3,   lOO. 

This  favorable  report  recommends  the  tariff  enacted  as  it  is  now  before  yofor 
tee  in  H.  R.  7456.    This  report  reviews  so  thoroughly  the  necessity  for  tariff  in  murk  i 
brief  form  that  it  is  attached  as  Exhibit  A  to  this  statement. 

PRESENT  MAGNESITE  SITUATION. 

Practically  all  magnesite  mines  in  United  States  have  been  shut  down  since  I>c«^«= 
ber,  1920.  This  is  partly  due  to  depressed  business  conditions  and  to  low 
Austrian  magnesite.  Since  American  mines  have  been  shut  down  the  lai^gqai  imx^r 
tations  of  Austrian  magnesite  since  the  war  have  been  made.  As  Austria  is  now  pc^ 
pared  to  furnish  United  States'  requirements  at  less  than  cost  to  American  produ*'**^ 
it  is  apparent  that  mines  in  Unitea  States  can  not  operate  without  a  tariff.  Inclu-i.-.' 
profit,  the  Aiistrian  magnesite  can  be  delivered  at  Chester,  Pa.,  for  $23  per  ton  — ' 
Exhibit  B),  which  proves  that  Austrian  costs  in  Finance  Committee  report,  Marci  . 
1920,  were  conservative. 

LABOR. 

In  production  of  ores  about  75  per  cent  of  the  final  cost  is  labor.  The  coal  as: 
transportation  have  a  large  indirect  labor  cost.  Bureau  of  Railroad  Economic*  m^ 
53  per  cent  of  freight  charges  go  to  labor.  Average  wage  of  350  employees  of  North i 
magnesite  mine  for  year  1920  was  $5.30  per  8-hour  day. 

AMERICAN  AND  AUSTRIAN  LABOR  COMPARED. 

Average  American  magnesite  wage  per  day %r 

Average  Austrian  magnesite  wage  per  day 

Difference  in  average  wage  per  day :.  t 

COAL. 

Coal  is  an  important  item  in  cost  of  producing  dead-bnmed  magnente,  as  abovit  Mi 
pounds  of  coal  are  required  to  produce  1  ton  dead-burned  magnesite. 


« 


• 
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costs  per  ton  of  znagneeite  (900  pounds  coal): 

afaington  State,  United  States  of  America $4. 05 

*     (Exhibit  D) 2.80 

United  States  increased  coal  cost 1. 25 

TRANSPORTATION . 

rates  Austrian  mines  to  Trieste $2. 15 

ean  rate  to  United  States  Atlantic  ports 3. 00 

tal  Austrian  rate  to  United  States  (gross  ton) 5.15 

t&l  Austrian  rate  to  United  States  (net  ton) 4. 60 

t^TBwzr  ocean  rate  was  under  $2  per  net  ton. 

J  enter  consumption  grains  (50  per  cent  of  magnesite)  is  Pittsbmgh. 

Center  consumption  for  brick  works  (50  per  cent  of  magnesite)  is  Atlantic  coast. 

mpariion  of  transporialion  charges  per  net  ton  from  Austrian  and  United  States  mines 

to  various  points  of  consumption. 


To- 

• 

From 

Austrian 

mines. 

From 
United 
Stotes 
mines. 

Differ, 
ence. 

Bstflr 

$4.60 
9.10 
6.40 
8.90 
9.10 
9.20 

S20.80 
18.40 
2a  80 
2a  80 
18.40 
1&4U 

$16.20 

x^pborgh   T . . , 

9.30 

Risborc.  .............................................................. 

14.40 

KMiOTm ... 

11.90 

tfalo 

9.30 

OXSCStOWT)  ••••••...•.•■.••■.••••••••••••.••.•.•.•..•....•.....•..••.•... 

9.20 

AUSTRIAN  VBRSU8  UNrTED  STATES  COSTS. 

'Hie  data  shown  (March,  1921)  by  the  report  of  en^neers  in  Austria  (Exhibit  D) 
0W5  that  Austrian  magnesite  can  be  delivered  at  Trieste  at  prewar  prices,  or  about 
4  per  net  ton,  which,  with  ocean  rate  of  $3  would  make  cost  at  United  States  seaboard 
out  $17  per  net  ton.  ^  ^ 

Exhibit  jB  shows  that  cost  may  be  considered  $20  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  Umted  States 
Uantic  ports  if  we  only  allow  $3  profit  to  the  Austrian  producers. 
Present  Austrian  labor,  coal,  ana  railroad  transportation  costs  are  less  than  prewar 
kf ,  therefore,  present  costs  of  Austrian  material  in  United  States  money  are  less  than 
fpvar.  Selling  price  does  not  indicate  cost,  as  Austria  knows  United  States  cost  and 
I  iDPrely  underselling  that  cost.  Northwest  mi^esite  cost  at  mine  for  1919  and  1920 
IP  1^.55  per  net  ton. 

Usio^  the  above  higher  Austrian  cost  of  $20  and  United  States  cost,  according  to 
iihibit  F,  of  $25.55,  we  obtain  the  following  comparative  costs  at  various  points  of 
insumption: 

United  States  costs  compared  with  Austrian  costs. 


^v,  r%.  (scAboard) 

JS5SI5^ 

■nUDiiI^..  .......... 

mSo. 

[fBnptovD 

)ftan»i 

Spread.. 


Austrian 
cost. 

United 

States 

cost. 

$20.00 

$46.35 

24.50 

43.95 

22.80 

46.35 

24.30 

46.35 

24.50 

43.95 

24.60 

43.95 

27.20 

42.25 

25.60 

43.95 

Differ- 
ence. 


$26.35 
19.45 
23.55 
22.05 
19.45 
19.35 
15.05 
18.35 


'  XflfDe^ie  for  Qiicago  from  Austria  via  New  Orleans,  take  rate  New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  $7.20  per  ton. 

For  Chicago  points  prewar  Austrian  magnesite  entered  via  New  Orleans  and  en- 

^red  an  import  rate  tnat  made  Chicago  cost  before  war  only  45  cents  per  ton  over 
ttabur^  cost. 
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The  differentials  shown  above  are  the  differences  that  undoubtedly 
When  exchange  rate  is  higher  the  Austrian  wages  will  be  lowered  in  crowns 
same  comparative  costs  will  p>robably  exist.    Ocean  rates  will  probably  be  lower 

Your  committee  will  make  its  own  estimate  regarding  future  freight  rate  and  W 
costs  in  United  States.  So  many  factors  govern  these  that  this  brief  only  pro-*: 
conditions  existing  to-day. 

ISiPORTS. 

During  the  war  Austria  exported  no  magnesite  and  the  United  States  imp* 
decreased  very  considerably,  chiefly  being  from  Canada.  With  the  gradual  reco\ 
of  industrial  situation  in  Austria,  the  imports  from  Austria  are  increasing.  Tt.< 
combined  with  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  depression  in  the  steel  industry.  •  *z^  ; 
about  30  per  cent  of  magnesite  previously  used  is  required,  permits  Austria,  wfao 
sell  at  a  lower  price,  to  export  to  this  country  all  of  our  requirements. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  Present  tariff  in  H.  R.  7456  will  only  add  about  3  to  5  cents  to  cost  of  ton  of  «o— : 
which  may  be  considered  negUgible. 

2.  Five  hundred  pounds  of  steel  tools  for  a  mechanic  would  only  have  its  orin:^ 
cost  increased  2  cents,  which  may  be  considered  negligible. 

3.  Magnesite  mines  only  ask  a  tariff  which  will  place  American  mines  in  comiw  - 
tion  with  Austrian  mines.    It  is  therefore  fair  to  assume  that  the  importation^'v-. 
equal  50  per  cent  of  the  consumption.    The  steel  manufacturers  are  asking  a  Vl- 
80  that  they  may  accomplish  the  same  end. 

4.  With  a  competitive  tariff,  assuming  50  per  cent  of  the  magnesite  enter?  tr  i 
Austria,  the  United  States  would  furnish  about  75,000  tons  of  dead-burned  magmee?*^ 

There  will  be  collected  in  import  duty $1,  .5<h»  ■  •« 

United  States  labor,  direct  and  indirect,  will  receive 2,  .V^  •  ■  •  • 

United  States  railroads  will  receive 1,  5** •  «■« 

United  States  coal  mines  will  receive !< ■»  ■  ■■ 

United  States  power  companies  will  receive } » ■  •    -^ 

Manufacturers  of  steel  and  other  supplies  used  in  mines ^fc-    ■! 

If  tariff  is  not  granted,  then  the  above  will  be  lost  to  the  United  States  and  s»  •••  -i 
million  dollars  will  be  sent  to  Austria  and  disbursed  to  Austrian  labor. 

5.  The  cost  of  Austrian  magn^ite  versus  American  magnesite  is  based  upon  ti 
following  differences,  which  justify  granting  a  tariff  that  will  place  these  two  count- 
upon  a  competitive  basis: 


Labor,  per  day 

Coal,  per  ton 

Freigbt  to  Chester 

Freight  to  Pittsburgh. 


United 
States. 


15.30 

9.00 

2a  80 

18L40 


Austria. 

I 


I*^--' 


•ni»  ,        a.  \ 

4.60  I 
9LW 


6.  Competition  must  exist  at  the  center  of  the  steel  industry  (Pittsburgh  ^ 
vicinity)  in  order  to  protect  American  industry,  as  only  6.7  per  cent  of  th<*  t.i-t 
hearth  steel  furnaces  m  the  United  States  are  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Wevt  of  -^ 
Mississippi  there  are  129  copper  converters  which  would  require  only  2.8  por  .  •  5 
of  dead-burned  magnesite  consumed  in  the  United  States.  It  is  therefore  appx*»  I 
that  the  steel  and  copper  industry  west  of  the  Mississippi  have  not  the  ' 
converters  erected  to  use  more  than  8.5  per  cent  of  the  dead-burned 
sumed  in  the  United  States. 

7.  Investigation  in  Austria  (Exhibit  D)  shows:  *'Our  general  conclusions  are  itxi 
considering  rate  exchange,  Austrian  magnesite  can  be  delivered  at  Trieste  «t  ^  i  •« 
a  cost  or  lower  than  in  1914,  before  the  war." 

Exhibit  A. 

[Senate  Report  No.  458,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  second  session.] 

DUTY  ON  MAQNBSm  ORBS. 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  was  referred  the  biU  (H.  R.  5218>  to  pnt\\- 
revenue  for  the  Government  and  to  establish  and  maintain  the  production  of  maR^ 
ores  and  manufactures  thereof  in  the  United  States,'  having  considered  the  s^r- 
report  favorably  thereon  with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pa»  with 
amendment. 
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rhe  object  of  the  bill  is  to  protect  the  magnesite  industry  in  the  United  States,  to 
ible  American  consumers  to  procure  the  product  from  American  magnesite  mines. 
Jp  to  1913  there  was  but  one  magnesite  mine  operating  in  the  United  States  and 
produced  about  10,000  tons  of  crude  magnesite  per  year.  In  the  year  1913  there 
9  imported  into  the  United  States  172,591  short  tons  of  magnesite,  of  which  163,715 
IS  came  from  Austria. 

rhe  war  virtually  stopped  the  importation,  and  in  the  year  1917  there  were  only 
>ut  4,000  tons  imported,  and  this  came  largely  from  Canada.  The  needs  of  the 
el  mills  and  the  smelting  works  were  so  great  uiat  the  industry  was  greatly  developed 
this  country,  and  in  1917  there  were  over  300,000  short  tons  produced  from  the 
aes  in  the  United  States.  The  production  of  1917  was  as  much  or  more  magnesite 
in  was  ever  used  in  this  country  in  any  one  year,  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
r  needs  can  be  supplied  from  American  mines.  Magnesite  is  used  in  every  steel  miU 
i  in  all  the  smelting  works  in  this  country,  and  the  consumers  in  the  United  States 
ve  been  taking  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  total  magnesite  production  of  the  world. 
Prior  to  the  war  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  product  consumed  in  this  country  was 
Kluced  from  our  own  mines,  while  last  year  nearly  all  the  ma^esite  used  in  this 
mtry  was  produced  here.  So  it  may  be  said  that  the  Great  War  developed  this 
ry  important  industry. 

EVior  to  the  war  magnesite  was  imported  from  Austria  at  a  cost  of  115.75  per  ton. 
was  stated  that  the  cost  at  the  mines  in  that  country  was  about  $7  per  ton.  The 
Iroad  rates  and  dock  charges  amounted  to  about  |2  per  ton  and  the  ocean  rates 
Atlantic  ports  were  about  $2  per  ton.  The  average  cost  of  that  produced  in  the 
kited  States,  at  the  mine,  is  about  $25  per  ton,  and  the  freight  is  from  $10  to  $16 
r  ton,  depending  upon  destination,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  it  will  require  a  tariff  of 
least  1}  cents  per  pound  to  cover  the  differential. 

Sworn  cost  sUUementSy  plus  f2  ocean  charges. 


vase  United  States., 
smn 

Difference  in  costs 


At  mine. 

At  Trieste. 

$25. 13 
17.60 

121.94 

7.44 

At  United 
States 

Atlantic 
ports. 


S41.20 
23.94 


17.26 


Let  US  in  a  similar  manner  show  in  parallel  columns  the  sworn  statement  of  the 
aetrian  cost  and  the  sworn  statement  of  the  lowest  American  producers. 


Sworn  cost  statements^  plus  f2  ocean  charges. 


At  mine. 

At  Trieste. 

At  United 

States 

Atlantic 

ports. 

wMt  rnitfd  States 

121.09 
17.69 

$37.22 

utiian 

$21.94 

23.94 

Diflerence  in  costs 

3.40 

13.28 

For  many  years  the  magnesite  produced  in  this  country  came  from  California,  and 
le  greater  purt  of  that  used  by  our  consumers  came  from  Austria,  but  the  needs 
'OQOii  about  by  the  war  caused  the  deposits  in  Washington  and  California  to  be 
^veloped,  and  by  the  building  of  works,  exploration  of  mines,  and  the  liberal  expend- 
ure  of  money  some  65  mines  were  being  operated  in  1917  and  enough  magnesite  was 
^uced  in  the  two  States  to  supply  the  entire  demand  of  this  country,  but  to>day 
lere  are  only  30  magnesite  mines  being  worked,  and  more  will  be  closed  if  the  industry 
not  protected,  and  this  country^  will  again  be  dependent  upon  Austria  for  it«  mag- 
Mite,  but,  with  proper  protection,  our  mills  will  be  independent  of  any  foreign 
foducer. 

Hs^esite,  both  crude  and  calcined,  has  been  on  the  free  list  since  1883.    The 

^ndiDg  bUl  places  a  duty  on  magnesite  and  commercial  ore,  either  crushed  or  ground, 

one-naif  of  a  cent  per  pound;  magnesite,  calcined,  dead  burned  and  grain,  three- 
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fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound;  magnesite  brick,  three-fourths  of  a  cent  pex  pound *m^i 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  evidence  disclosed  that  prior  to  the  war  there  were  less  than  50  men  emplc;* 
in  the  production  of  magnesite  in  the  United  States.  In  the  years  1917  and  l:f.^ 
there  were  about  2,000  men  directly  engaged  in  the  magnesite  industry  in  this  coantr* 
They  were  receiving  an  average  wage  of  $5  per  day.  These  men,  with  their  dep^xkr 
ents,  made  about  10,000  citizens  directijr  dependent  upon  the  magneaite  industry. 

The  hearing  before  the  House  committee  dislcosea,  however,  that  AusCnaji'Ur  j 
in  the  magnesite  industry  received  from  20  to  40  cents  per  day,  and  that  the  Asaent  ^ 
Refractories  Co.  stated  that  Austrian  labor  received  $1.10  per  day.  In  consid«r.^ 
the  labor  question  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  Austria  they  work  12  boon  :« 
day,  while  in  America  they  work  8  hours  per  day.  It  is  estimated  that  the  dir-i 
and  indirect  labor  charge  in  the  magnesite  industry  in  this  country  is  from  75  t*  * 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  recommends  the  passage  of  the  House  bill  521  h  withx 
amendment. 


ExHisrr  B. 
8blling  price  of  au8tbian  if  a0nb8itk,  auoubt,  1921. 

Ha&bibon-Walker  Rbfsactoribs  Go., 

PiUsburgh,  Pa.,  August  10,  19:: 
Mr.  Roy  N.  Bishop, 

411  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dbar  Sir:  Answering  your  inquiry  as  to  our  present  selling  price  of  nu^nesa 
we  wish  to  advise  you  we  are  quoting  $23  per  net  ton  in  sacks  f.  o.  b.  ChewdaA,  Lm 
for  Austrian  magnesite. 

There  is  verv  little  business  being  offered,  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  offer* 
Austrian  dead-burned  magnesite  in  substantial  quantities  at  $28  per  net  ton  in  ba^ 
delivered  at  Chester.  If  we  were  in  the  market  for  any  quantity  and  would  pkMce 
bona  fide  order  hr,  say  15,000  to  20,000  tons,  ^e  feel  quite  certain  we  could  buj  fc 
$25  to  $23  per  net  ton  in  bags  at  Chester. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  E.  Lbwxs, 


This,  therefore,  establishes  the  present  selling  price  of  Austrian 
combined  with  the  sworn  statements  in  previous  hearines  of  Austrian  oqsIb  aad 
combined  with  investigations  as  shown  in  Exhibit  D  makes  it  apparent  that  the 
of  Austrian  magnesite  can  not  exceed  $20  per  ton  delivered  at  Atlantic 


ExHiBrr  C. 

AUSTRIAN  WAGB8. 


The  Tanft  Oommission.  1921,  publish  a  statement  of  comparison  of  wiMe  in  Unz> 
8taU>a  and  tomign  countries.    On  page  70  of  this  bulletin  is  shown  the  foi 
of  A\i8trian  labor,  in  St>Tia  district,  per  day. 


Crowns. 

lnit«d 

Mlnfn. a» 

S     Assistants 

3 

Slmflnuui AV 

Its. 

Laborers 360 

TtM»  labor  ctwts  shown  in  report  v  Exhibit  D>  are  oonfiiiBed  by  A 
\  ienna.    This  report  shows  companson  of  labor  costs  in  AurtEi%  191 

4aiidMeL°"** 

Ox*fcr«'T  W1WW » 
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LOO 
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.a 
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MO 

W ori*  «^»voi  w^.i"^*     , 

4.^ 

I  Tl 

1.01 
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Thf?  *Un>p  mu^  aro  for  10  hv»u«t 

l«l. 
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Exhibit  D. 

lbttbr8  and  repobt  on  austrian  ma0ne8ite  situation,  mabgh,  1921. 

Harbison -Walker  Kefractories  Co., 

PUtsburgh,  Pa.,  March  U,  19$  1, 
.  Rot  N.  Bishop, 
President  Northwest  Magnesite  Co,,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 

Dbar  Sir:  Beferring  further  to  our  conversatioii  on  Austrian  magnesite,  I  neglected 
bform  you  that  our  principals  in  Austria  are  now  in  position  to  ship  at  the  rate  of 
"ee  to  four  thousand  tons  per  month.    This  amoimt  of  tonna^,  with  the  present 
tlook  of  business,  would  much  more  than  take  care  of  our  requirements. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Co., 
J.  E.  Lewis,  President. 


Harbison-Walker   Refractories   Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  U,  19il. 
V  Rot  N.  Bishop,' 
President  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dbar  Sir:  Referring  to  the  orders  we  now  have  with  your  company  for  dead  burned 
IgDfiBte,  wish  to  advise  that  Mr.  Morganroth  and  the  writer  have  just  returned  from 
ttiia,  sod  after  looking  into  the  situation  carefully  there  we  do  not  see  how  we  can 
b  the  balance  that  is  now  on  order  with  you  without  a  very  substantial  reduction 
the  price.  We  can  buy  magnesite,  delivered  Chester,  for  $15  to  $20  a  ton  under 
ir  pnce,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  could  still  make  a  much  lower  price  and  have 
nmnAble  profit. 

ie  realize  that  you  are  under  a  fireat  expense  in  having  your  plant  remain  idle  and 
Ming  this  in  readiness  to  start.  We  regret  that  we  can  give  you  no  definite  informa- 
n  tt  to  when  we  will'be  able  to  accept  further  shipments.  We  are  eiving  you  here- 
eh  some  genend  data  which  we  have  obtained  wnen  in  Austria,  which,  with  your 
iDwIedge  of  your  own  operating  expenses,  will  permit  you  to  form  your  own  deduc- 
i*  IS  to  what  is  necessary  in  order  for  you  to  compete  with  Austria. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  E.  Lewis,  President. 


AUSTRIAN  magnesite  DATA,  MARCH  14,  1921. 

Ti»  main  costs  of  dead-burned  magnesite,  as  you  know,  are  labor,  coal,  and  freight 
kBsee.  In  February,  1921,  we  were  able  to  obtain  or  confirm  these  costs  with  Mr. 
Mu  Hove  Foster,  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America,  American  MiEBion,  Vienna, 
cpoeial  conclusions  are  that,  considering  the  rate  of  exchange,  Austrian  magnesite 
tt  w  delivered  at  Trieste  at  as  low  a  cost  or  lower  than  in  1914,  before  the  war. 

general  values  in  AUSTRIA. 

You  vill  be  interested  in  knowing  that  our  double  room  at  the  Grand  Hotel  in 
*i^oo8t  DB  500  kronen  per  day,  which  is  equivalent  to  72  cents  American  money, 
attl  such  as  we  would  obtain  in  this  country  at  the  Waldorf  cost  us  400  to  500 
KBen.  souivilent  to  60  cents  to  70  cents  in  American  money.  This  same  meal  in 
|r  United  States  would  have  cost  us  probably  $5.  The  present  first-class  passenger 
^^^  ntes  are  about  one-half  cent  per  mile  in  American  money,  and  m  prewar 
^^  they  were  about  4  cents  to  5  cents  per  mile.  •  We  are  informed  that  shippers  of 
'■^n&a  ptoducts  who  have  been  able  to  ehip  to  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the 
^QSe,  have  accumulated  lazge  surplus  in  their  own  currency.  From  the  above 
^  ^M  leoognifle  that  conditions  in  Austria,  due  to  the  continued  low  price  of  labor 
Kto  the  exchange,  will  permit  any  Austrian  industry  to  compete  witn  tiie  United 
m  in  the  same  ratio  or  perhaps  even  better  than  prewar. 
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FRBIOHT  ON  COAL  FROM  COAL  nSLD  TO  VIENNA. 


The  freight  rates  are  divided  as  shown  on  the  statement  of  the  American  coon 
due  to  iJie  fact  t^t  to  reach  Vienna  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  countries  as  indicatit 

Upper  Silesian  coal  rate:  Kattowitz  to  Oderbeig — ^177.2  German  pfennig  per 
100  kilos  equals  17.72  marks  per  1,000  kilos,  at  $0.016 $0. 

Oderberg  to  Lundenburg — 800  Czech  hellers  per  100  kilos  equals  80  Czech 
crowns  per  1,000  kilos,  at  $0.013 I 

Lundenburg  to  Vienna — 1,824  hellers  per  100  kilos  equals  182.40  Austrian 
crowns  per  1,000  kilos,  at  $0.0014 

-    Total  (at  the  rate  of  exchange  as  of  January,  1921) 1 

Maehrisch-Ostrau-Earwin  rate:  Oderberg  to  Lundenberg— 800  Czech  hellei8 

riT  100  kilos,  equals  80  Czech  crowns  per  1,000  kilos,  at  $0.013 L 
4  Austrian  crowns  per  1,000  kilos,  at  $0.0014  equals 

Total  (at  the  rate  of  exchange  as  of  January,  1921) I 

From  Bruex  to  Gmeund — 100  Czech  crowns  per  ton  $0.013 L 

Gmeund  to  Vienna — ^251.4  Austrian  crowns  per  ton  $0.0014 . 

Total  (at  the  rate  of  exchange  as  of  January,  1921) 1 

COAL  PRICES. 

The  average  cost  of  coal  delivered  at  the  Austrian  magnesite  mines  is  now  3,^ 
kronen  for  the  cheaper  grade  of  coal  (lignite)  and  6,000  kronen  for  the  hidi  ^ 
coal.    In  burning  magnesite  the  practice  is  to  use  one-third  of  the  best  qu2it> 
two-thirds  of  the  cheaper  qualitv,  which  would  make  the  coal  used  for  nuu 
cost  4,000  kronen,  or  a  little  less  than  $5.75  per  ton  of  coal.    Hie  prewar  cost  oi 
coal  at  magnesite  mine  was  $6.20,  or  nearly  50  cents  per  ton  greater  than 
cost.   The  lollowing  is  some  specific  data  given  us  by  the  American  consul  at  \im 

Upper  Silesian  coal  (Germany)  in  January,  1921,  cost  at  the  mines  2,665  Anew 
kronen  per  ton,  or  $3.80  in  American  money.  Maehrisch-Ostrau-Karwin  {QtK 
Slovakia)  coal  cost  at  the  mines  in  January,  1921,  3,092  Austrian  kronen,  or  H 
for  big  lumps,  and  3,065  Austrian  kronen  for  small  lumps.  Coal  from  Breux  (Csec 
Slovakia),  a  lignite  coal,  cost  at  the  mines  in  January,  1921,  1,513  Austrian  krco 
or  $2.16  per  ton.  The  value  in  American  dollars  is  based  on  the  mte  of  excbai 
as  of  January,  1921 — ^i.  e.,  700  kronen  for  $1. 

MAGNESirS  LABOR  COSTS. 

The  present  labor  costs  compared  with  the  labor  costs  in  1914  are  as  follows,  i 
we  believe  are  very  close  to  correct,  as  we  have  checked  them  up  with  the  labor 
other  industries: 


Quarry  wages 

w  orks  wages,  men 

Works  wages,  women 

Brick  manufacturing,  men . . . . 
Brick  manufacturing,  women 


1914 

ICvontn. 

3.88 

10.78 

4.88 

1.00 

1.71 

.35 

4.01 

.81 

2.46 

.50 

tei 


iLroicm. 
290 
200 

ISO 
2S0 
160 


The  above  rates  are  for  10  hours  in  1914  and  8  hours  in  1921. 
The  labor  rates  given  for  prewar  are  for  10  hours  and  the  present  rates  are  for  8  boi 
as  the  labor  is  now  organized  in  Austria  and  they  are  worlang  on  an  8^hour  bssb 

FREIGHT  ON  MAONESFTE  FROM  MINE  TO  TRIESTE. 

Immediately  after  the  war  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  rail? 
transportation,  which  prevented  importation  of  Austrian  magnesite.  mthin 
last  few  months,  however,  these  conoitions  are  very  much  more  favorable  and  ml 
nesite  can  more  readily  be  delivered  to  seaport,  especially  as  the  railroad  vhl 
delivers  the  magnesite  to  Trieste  is  now  owned  by  the  Italians,  who  are  anxi 
to  develop  the  port  of  Trieste  and  therefore  boiight  this  railroad.  This  also  acc^ul 
for  the  fact  that  the  freight  rates  are  at  present  in  lires. 

Frei^t  rates  on  msjgnesite: 

Eichberg  to  Trieste,  56.40  lire  per  ton,  at  4  cents |2i 

Wartbeig-Muerztal-Trieste,  50.90  Hre  per  ton,  at  4  cents 2. 
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OCEAN  RATE  TO  UNITED  STATES. 


The  finn  who  forwarded  our  magnesite  from  Trieste  to  Chester  before  the  war  at 
be  rate  of  8  shillings  6  pence  advised  us  that  the  present  rate  was  $6,  but  that  if  ship- 
)HDta  were  taken  in  fuu  caigo  the  rate  would  prooably  be  reduced  to  $4.  We  under- 
tind  that  the  ocean  rate  from  Hambuig  at  the  present  time  is  $3.50.  These  ocean 
itea  are  (or  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  as  are  sdso  the  railroad  rates. 


Exhibit  E. 


IMPORTS  INTO  UNrTED  STATES. 

[From  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1920,  Part  II.] 

Prior  to  the  World  War  the  annual  consumption  of  crude  magnesite  in  the  United 
ma  was  approximately  300,000  short  tons.  About  10,000  tons  was  produced  in  this 
OQntry,  ana  the  rest,  or  96  per  cent,  was  imported.  Magnesite  is  imported  in  two 
onos,  crude  and  calcined.  It  takes  2  tons  of  crude  to  make  1  ton  of  calcined.  In 
tiet  to  have  all  figures  on  the  same  basis,  the  quantity  of  calcined  magnesite  has  been 
(mveried  to  the  equivalent  in  the  crude  form  and  from  long  to  short  tons  for  use  in  the 
ftUowing  table: 

Crude  magnesite  consumed  in  the  United  States,  1910-1920,  in  thort  Urns. 


Year. 

Domestic 
produc- 
tion. 

Imports. 

Total. 

Domestic 
per  cent 
of  total. 

Mfl 

12,443 
9,375 

10,512 
9,632 

11,283 

30,499 
154,974 
316,838 
231,605 
156,226 
303,767 

322,652 

270,098 

268,309 

347,428 

256,988 

102,913 

93,885 

38,208 

43,530 

25,321 

63,110 

335,095 
279,473 
278,821 
357,060 
268,281 
133,412 
248,859 
355,046 
275, 135 
181,547 
366,877 

3.7 

in 

3.4 

to !.!!;!!!i;[!i!!!!;!!![!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

3.8 

ic 

2.7 

PB4 

4.2 

n; ...                

22.9 

».  .  .     

62.2 

m 

89.2 

w»   ...  

84.2 

w» :.:::::::::::::::::;;:::::::::::::::::::::' 

86.0 

D 

80.3 

19:t:  During  the  first  six  months  of  1921  the  mines  in  the  United  States  have  been 
nrtically  idle,  while  the  imports  from  Austria  are  about  7,000  to  9,000  tons  per  month. 

Dimng  the  first  two  weeks  of  August  there  was  shipped  from  Trieste  to  the  United 
^tea  the  following  dead-burned  magnesite,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  twice  this 
J^MUkt  in  crude  if  desired  to  compare  with  the  above  table:  Steamship  Maria,  4,000 
m  dead-bnmed  magnesite;  steamship  Guilia,  5,000  tons  dead-burned  magnesite. 


ExHinrr  F. 

COST  OP  PRODUCING  MAGNESITE  IN   UNITED  STATES. 
[By  NcAthwest  Magnesite  Co.,  Chewelah,  Wash.] 

J^oiumn  1  shows  sworn  statement  of  cost  of  production  of  dead-burned  magnesite 
roa  InDe  1. 1918,  to  May  1,  1919. 

J^ilnnm  2  shows  sworn  statement  of  cost  of  production  of  dead-burned  magnesite 
ran  IftQuary  1, 1919,  to  December  31, 1920,  when  property  was  rfiut  down. 


tet  __ 

S!?*^«n»  phnt  apeiwB' 

^'^^jexftase 

, .    Diiw  opmting , 

H™^tnt>Mi  sod  eeneial  expenses,  including  losses 
^>>B.  tomtnoe.  and  interest 

^^bsirt  adding  depletion  and  depreciation 

•«»lop«itingco8t 


Column  1. 


10.16 

9.41 

.93 


16.50 

.61 

1.32 


18.43 
1.51 
1.15 


21.09 


Column  2. 


16.79 

9.01 

.64 


16.44 
1.94 
3.51 


21.89 
1.64 
2.02 


25.55 


S1527— 22— scH  1- 


-20 
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ExmBiT  G. 

Following  are  comparative  freight  rates  from  Washington  State  and  Atlantic  coa 
to  consuming  centers;  also  shows  differential  in  freight. 

Freight  rates. 


From 

Chewelah, 

Wash. 

From 

Atlanta 

coast. 

DifTerence  in  tsTtr  d 

Point  of  consumption. 

AnstrSan. 

United 
StatK 

N«w  F^nglftn^ ^ 

320.80 
20.80 
20.80 
20.80 
20l80 
1&40 
18.40 
18.40 
18.40 
18.40 
16.70 
-    16.70 
16.70 
15.60 
26.60 
15.40 
22.00 
14.30 
5.50 
16.70 
18.40 
20.80 

S5.20 
2.24 
L54 

$1Sl60 

tR.56 

19.26 

20l80 

16.70 

13.90 

13.40 

13.20 

13.90 

ia40 

6.30 

7.90 

3.00 

Bethlehein 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

>    w  « 

Johnstown 

4.16' 

4.50 

5.00 

5.20 

4.50 

8.00 

10.40 

8.80 

13.70 

17.40 

23.20 

23.20 

28.70 

26.70 

24.00 

13.70 

7.10 

Pittsburgh 

Youngstown 

Cleveutnd 

Buffalo 

BirrninghATn 

St.  Louis 

Chics^o 

Houghton 

Pueblo 

tl 

Douglas 

3.40 

Salt  Lake  aty 

• 

1 

Los  Angeles 

3 

San  Fruicisco 

d 

Tacoma 

166" 

U.30 
20.80 

H 

Minneapolis  and  Duluth 

Ohio  and  Kentucky 

Chester,  Pa 

Exhibit  H. 

The  following  table  shows  total  crude  magnesite  produced  in  United  States  for  p 
four  years,  according  to  United  States  Geological  Survey.  There  is  also  showD  U 
crude  produced  by  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.,  and  percentage  of  total  Unil 
States  production  that  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.  produced.  I 

This  statement  is  to  refute  argument  made  that  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.  M 
monopoly. 


Domestic  crude. 

Total  do- 
mestic pro- 
duction. 

Northwest  Magoa^ 
Co. 

1917 

Tont. 

316,838 

231,605 

156,226 

303,767 

Tont. 
82,737 
81,111 
89,163 

141,817 

Ptrea 

t 

1918 

1 

1919 

1 

1920 

1 

Total,  4  years 

1,008,436 

374,828 

Exhibit  I. 

Following  schedule  shows  where  dead-burned  ma^inesite  is  used  in  the  Ud 
States  and  the  consumption  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  proves  that  ther 
not  enough  business  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  justif  v  operating  United  States  magno 
mines.    It  proves  center  of  consumption  is  around  Pittabui]^. 
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Magjunle  oonnunption  and  amtuming  cerUen  in  the  United  States,  year  1920, 


Consuming  district. 


iw  England 

Ihlehem 

a>MpM»  and  Baltimore 

BBtown,  PUtsbnr^,  and  Yoongstown . 

mland 

iflah) 

nniw^ham 

Ajoaas 


(ooppar). 


12^  Aris.  (eopper). 
It  Ukeaty  (copper). 

■  Aogdo 

BFrMdsco 


Mvoa 

nsflipolb  uid  Dulnth. 
iw  And  Kentucky 


Total. 

reeot.... 


Number 
of  open 
hearths. 


14 

53 

114 

415 

92 

54 

18 

43 

129 


15 


5 
11 

4 
12 
39 


1,018 


Total 
con- 
sump- 
tion u^et 
tons). 


1,350 

7,750 

18,700 

66,000 

14,800 

8,600 

3,260 

3,200 

20,550 

200 

2,200 

2,350 

1,090 

300 

910 

708 

1,900 

4,975 


159,725 


Percent 
of  total. 


0.8 

4.9 

11.7 

41.3 

9.3 

5.4 

2.0 

2.0 

13.0 

.1 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

.2 

.6 

.4 

1.2 

3.1 


100 


East  of 
Missis- 
sippi 
(net 
tons). 


1,350 

7,760 

18,700 

66,000 

14,800 

8,600 

3,250 


20,550 
200 


4,975 


146,175 
91.5 


West  of 
Missis- 
sippi 
(net 

tons). 


3,200 


2,200 

2,350 

1,990 

300 

910 

700 

1,900 


13,650 
8.5 


Rf)y  N.  Bishop,  presideiit  and  general  manager  of  the  Northweet  Magnesite  Co.. 
leWelah,  Waan.  (Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco),  being  duly  sworn  for  himself 
ipt«e8  and  says  that  the  cost  figures  used  in  this  brief  which  is  submitted  are  true 
n  correct  figaree  as  kept  on  the  books  of  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.,  and  are  to 
B  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  and  from  such  information  as  he  has  been  able 
obtain  true  and  correct  in  each  and  every  particular. 

Roy  N.  Bishop. 

Svamand  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day  of  August,  1921. 

Francis  R.  Ellis,  Notary  Public. 

CATBMEKT  OF  H.   F.  WIERTJH,  GENERAL  ICANAOEB  AMERICAN 
XINEBAIi  PBODtrCTION  CO.,  VALLEY,  WASH. 

Senator  Smoot.  State  your  full  name  for  the  record. 
Mr.  Wdbbum.  Howard  F.  Wierum,  general  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
ui  Mineral  Production  Co.,  at  Valley,  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
I  desire  to  file  a  very  short  brief,  which  I  think  contains  all  the 
(Uial  data  necessary  to  figure  what  duty  will  protect  this  industry* 
Senator  Smoot.  You  shcul  have  that  privilege. 
Mr.  WiBRUM.  I  sympathize  with  the  committee  in  their  desire  not 
►  jear  duplications  of  testimony,  and  I  hope  to  avoid  duplications, 
wator. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  enter  one  or  two  little  protests  which 
^iWy  yoiu  will  consider  of  value  when  you  determine  this  question. 
I  tmst  that  the  committee  does  not  sy^npathize  with  the  plea  of  the 
^I  companies  that  we  should  be  ready  to  produce  for  their  benefit 
I  war  but  should  close  down  in  peace  times.  Their  only  argument 
I  substantiation  of  that  desire  is  their  contention  that  our  deposits 
I  magnesite  are  very  small  and  would  be  quickly  exhausted. 
I  can  say  in  a  few  words  that  our  deposits  df  magnesite  are  enor- 
^^'  I  have  recently,  knowing  that  this  question  was  of  interest 
Jjhe  committee,  made  a  very  careful  survey  of  the  entire  belt  in 
mch  we  operate  in  the  State  of  Washington;  and  as  an  engineer 
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with  some  25  years'  experience  among  rather  conservative  people, 
am  ready  to  go  on  record  as  saving  that  my  company  has  4,000,00 
tons  in  sight,  with  a  strong  prooabTe  ore  reserve  oi  10,000,000  tons. 

I  believe  that  the  Nortnwest  Magnesite  Co.,  represented  by  M 
Bishop,  has  very  nearly  the  same  amount.  I  think  that  CaliJomi 
can  probably  be  counted  upon  for  nearly  a  million  tons.  Thus  ^ 
find  a  total  of  over  20,000,000  tons  of  crude  magnesite  in  our  kno^ 
deposits  alone. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  ought  to  state  to  the  committee,  I  think,  thj 
the  California  product  is  not  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  your  Was! 
ington  ore  is  used.  The  California  product  is  pnncipally  plastic. 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiERUM.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  plastic  magnesite  now. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  did  not  want  the  committee  to  have  the  impre 
sion  that  your  magnesite  was  the  same  quality. 

Mr.  WiERUM.  That  point  is  well  taken.  Senator. 

I  am  going  to  ask  your  indulgence  for  one  moment  to  tell  you  tl 
importance  of  the  plastic  business  and  to  show  that  our  WasningU 
magnesite  is  now  being  adapted  for  plastic  business  as  ^well  as  ti 
California  magnesite. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  grade  is  your   10,000,000    tons 
magnesite  ? 

Mr.  WiERUM.  That  10,000,000  tons  is  figured  as  the  real  marketal 
ore  body  from  which  I  estimate  20,000,000  tons  in  this  continue 
<;hain  of  hills  containing  magnesite.  There  areprobably  50,000.01 
tons  of  mixed  rock  in  this  measiu'ement.  Tne  20,000,000  to 
which  I  speak  of  is  available  as  high-grade  material  suitable  for  makl 
refractories  and  plastic  calcines. 

Senator  Smoot.  About  40  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  WiERUM.  About  40  per  cent;  yes,  sir. 

There  is  absolutely  no  d!oubt  about  the  quantity  there,  and  tt« 
are  so  many,  many  miles  of  undeveloped  magnesite  land  which  w 
surely  be  exploited  in  case  the  business  is  perpetuated,  that  it  bonl^ 
on  absurdity  for  people  to  say  that  we  can  not  supply  this  coiinir 
needs  because  the  supply  may  be  exhausted. 

I  just  want  to  say  one  thmg  about  this  plastic  business,  becm 
that  has  not  been  dwelt  upon  very  much,  and  Mr.  Bishop,  I  knn 
has  covered  the  other  field,  viz,  dead  burned,  so  thoroughly,  and  it 
so  well  known  to  you,  that  it  would  be  repetition  if  I  should  go  furtl 
into  that  question. 

The  production  of  dead-burned  magnesite  last  year  was  appro 
mately  90,000  tons.  About  one-third  of  that  magnesite  or  a  lit 
more  than  one-third,  came  from  my  property.  The  {>roduction  t 
consumption  of  plastic  magnesite  durmg  the  same  period  was  35,( 
tons,  oo  I  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  business  i:»  i 
insignificant,  it  is  not  only  important,  but  it  has  a  tremendi 
future,  as  it  directly  affects  all  the  building  industry,  the  making 
floors  and  of  outside  stucco  and  building  blocks  and  ship^s  doc 
and  many,  many  things,  and  it  has  a  tremendous  future  befort' 
if  we  can  perpetuate  it. 

It  also  has  a  kindred  industry  in  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Vv 
particularly,  in  the  production  of  magjnesium  chloiide,  which  i; 
necessary  ingredient  in  this  composition  floor  and  stucco  wo 
The  magnesium  chloride  business  will  increase  just  as  the  magnt^ii 
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asiness  increases,  and  will  wane  just  as  the  magnesite  business; 

I  do  not  speak  from  knowledge  but  from  general  belief,  that  there 
re  inexhaustible  supplies  of  magnesium  chloride  both  in  Michigan 
lul  in  Utah,  both  of  which  are  being  utilized  in  the  business  now. 

There  is  another  gentleman  who  is  going  to  speak  on  this  plastic 
iL*jiness,  and  I  know  that  you  are  in  a  hurry,  so  I  am  going  to  yield 
>  him.  with  this  statement,  that  I  hope  you  will  realize  when  he 

Eeaks  to  you  that  he  represents  both  the  consumers  and  producers* 
at  in  that  respect  there  is  no  quarrel,  as  there  might  be  m  some  oi 
bese  other  conunodities,  concerning  tne  interests  of  the  consumer 
s  ftgainst  the  producer. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  reference  to  Mr.  Watkins  ? 

Mr.  WiEBUM.  To  Mr.  Schimdler. 

Both  the  consumer  and  the  producer  are  anxious  to  get  the  Amer- 
:*n  m£^esite  and  use  it  in  their  business.  They  will  tell  you  why,. 
f  rou  will  be  patient  with  them. 

1  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  brief  will  be  printed,  Mr.  Wierum. 

■10  07  B.  V.  WZBBini,  BSPBESElTTZNa  AMSBXOAH  UUXERAL  PKODXTCTIOV  00.^ 

VALLEY,  WASH. 

•^  general  manager  of  the  Second  largest  magnesite  producing  company  in  the 
Mntiy,  which  produced  65,000  tons  of  crude  in  1920,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following 
^  brief  statement  of  the  condition  and  prospect  of  this  magnesite  industry  in  relation 
ft  ae  tariff: 

.  1  Production. — ^The  production  of  refractory  magnesite  has  ceased  altogether  in 
toMica. 

t.  Cauie  o/thtUdown. — This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  magnesite  is  now 
Bppiying  the  entire  demand,  which  demand,  however,  is  just  now  greatly  reduced 
1^096  of  momentary  stagnation  in  the  steel  business. 

5  Prt$efU  American  costs. — The  latest  and  lowest  costs  of  American  dead  burned 
i  ^  t>.  ounes  is  $25,  ca. 

<-  PfotpecUve  American  costs. — Presupposing  a  20  per  cent  cut  in  wages  to  occur 
lUbn  the  year,  and  also  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  coal,  then  the  lowest 
M  of  .\inerican  dead-burned  magnesite  f .  o.  b.  mines  will  be  $22.25.  The  labor 
■tt  jAru  cost  of  fuel  is  55  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  f .  o.  b.  mines, 
i.  hoipeetive  American  freights. — Freight  to  the  average  point  of  competition  with 
'vtri»D  magnesite — Cleveland,  Youngstown,  Rttsburgh,  etc. — presupposinfi:  a  similar 
'  >fr  rent  reduction,  will  be  $13.80. 

*>  PytpeeUvt  American  costs  at  Pittsburgh. — Thus  the  delivered  cost  of  our  American- 

^*?n«ite  at  Pittsburgh  points,  as  of  some  future  date,  if  the  above  reductions  are. 

"^w^,  would  be  ^6.05.     (The  cost  of  the  last  actual  deliveries  was  over  $43.) 

'   Thi  present  Austrian  costs. — ^Austrian  magnesite  can  now  be  delivered  at  the 

^  Pittibaigh  points  as  above  for  $19.50  at  a  profit.    (For  data  confirming  this  see  - 

^'  f^f  necessanj  to  compete  with  Austria, — Therefore,  a  tariff  of  $16.55  would 
^^n&it  Aufltiian  magnesite  to  sell  at  a  profit  at  the  bare  cost  figure  of  American  magne- 
*.  iftiuiiiiig  the  above  20  per  cent  reductions  from  present  American  costs,  as  above. 

."  ^nter  freight  possibilities. — ^Water  freight  rates  now  exist  in  conjunction  witli> 
^  i»tes  from  magnesite  mines  to  Seattle — which  amount  all  told  to  $14.99.  (Made 
[{*•>•  15.65  rail  to  Seattle,  $8.24  ocean  freight,  $1.10  lighterage,  dock  charges,  etc.). 
'*=  itiluation  of  this  rate,  however,  entails  an  additional  cost  of  approximately  $2.75 
*acking,  which  is  not  incurred  with  an  all-rail  haul.  Hence  tne  greatly  reduced 
Jjao  nte  amounts  in  reality  to  $17.74,  whereas  I  am  admitting  the  possibility  of  an  • 
P*^  ate  of  $13.80.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  product  can  arrive  at  New 
■™«,  aad  prewar  rate  New  Orleans  to  Chicago  was  $2.40. 

W  Mfthod  of  determining  Austrian  costs. — Austrian  costs  are  arrived  at  as  follows: 
^  i'*H  the  regular  sales  price  of  Austrian  (including  profit)  was  between  $14  and  $16* 
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per  ton  f .  o.  b.  all  Atlantic  cities.  Sales  at  $13  are  on  record.  Duxing  ibiB  year  (lil4* 
Austrian  labor  rates  and  fuel  rates  were  hidier  bv  from  10  to  15  p^  cent  than  tkey  a» 
to-day.  Present  rates  for  labor  and  fuel  nave  been  ascertained  this  year  throng  a 
personal  trip  to  Austria,  etc.,  by  the  president  of  the  largest  refractory  companr  n 


1914  b^se  tb« 

war. 

PLASnO  CALCINED  MAONKSITB. 

Last  year's  dead-burned  magnesite  production  was  about  90,000  tons.  Dozizig  ti/ 
same  period  35,000  tons  of  plastic  calcines  were  produced  at  a  time  of  the  atBMBt  de> 

Eression  in  the  buildings  tmde.    I  can  not  take  your  time  to  show  the  immcii 
Uities  of  growth  in  the  industry— plastic  magnesite  for  walls,  stucco,  floon, 
blocks,  decks  of  ships,  etc.,  but  will  merely  state  that  I  believe  it  will  xiTal  ik* 
demand  for  dead  burned   in   a   few  years,  if   allowed   to  develop    by 
of  some  protection.    Both  consumers  and  producers  faivor  this   tariff, 
quality  and  cooperative  effort  between  producer  and  consumer  are  the  n 

essentials  to  the  success  of  this  industry.    The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  plaatiL 

is  slightlv  hi^er  than  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  dead  burned.  This  importii: 
branoi  of  the  industry,  in  which  there  are  dozens  of  keen  competiton,  should  be  gi^^K 
full  consideration  in  the  question,  and  the  fact  that  consumers  as  well  as  productp 
plead  for  protection  is  it  seems  to  me  very  impressive. 

OONOLUeiONB. 

All  the  above  are  facts  accurate  within  very  small  limits,  and  prove — 

First.  That  if  American  wa^s  and  fuel  costs  are  reduced  20  per  cent  aad  freicLi 
rates  25  per  cent  then  a  tariff  of  $16.65  would  just  equalize  American  costs  wisi 
Austrian  sales  price  at  the  center  of  consumption,  and  would  therefore  throw  miK±  a 
the  business  to  Austria. 

Second.  Such  a  tariff  of  $16.65  would,  however,  yield  the  United  Statea  Go\«»- 
ment  an  income  of  about  $1,500,000  annually,  but  would  cut  off  an  in^^nmr^^  of  bob 
$1,500,000  to  American  railroads,  and  approximately  $1,000,000  to  American  workmc- 
by  diverting  much  of  the  business  to  Austria. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  the  proposed  tariff  of  $15  per  ton  on  calcined  and  $10  per  :.l- 
on  cruae  be  imposed  to  render  the  United  States  producers  at  least  nearly  compcciti^v 
with  foreign  producers. 

STATBMENT  OF  F.  B.  SOHtmDLBB,  JOLIBT»  ZIX. 

Mr.  ScHtJNDLER.  My  name  is  F.  E.  Schundler,  of  Joliet,  III. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  jon  a  brief  that  you  desire  to  have  printc^i ' 

Mr.  SoHUNDLER.  Yos,  sir;  I  have  prepared  a  brief  that  covers  iL' 
subject  of  plastic  magnesite. 

I  am  here  on  my  own  behalf  as  the  largest  dealer  in  plastic  magnesstc 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  also  here  on  behalf  of  three  large  chemica. 
companies;  that  is,  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  the  ^^ctor  Chenuca. 
Works,  of  Chicago,  and  the  P.  W.  Drackett  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohic 
I  am  also  here  on  behalf  of  4  jobbers  of  magnesite  and  importers 
and  also  on  behalf  of  18  large  manufacturers  of  magnesite  floonnf 
and  magnesite  stucco. 

A  list  of  these  manufacturers  is  attached  to  my  brief.^  Th«i!i^ 
manufacturers  are  located  all  over  the  country.  We  are  all  in  fartc 
of  the  duty  of  $15,  or  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  magnesite 
Last  year  the  manufacturers  whom  I  represent  used  25,000  toD»  if 
plastic  magnesite.  The  total  consumption  of  plastic  magnesiie  wa» 
35,000  tons.  Consequently,  the  manufacturers  who  purchased  anJ 
used  plastic  magnesite  and  are  in  favor  of  the  duty  represent  70  p^r 
cent  of  the  consumption. 
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A  few  days  ago,  on  August  16,  at  a  hearing,  it  was  stated  that  the 
ajority  of  the  consumers  were  opposed  to  the  duty.  This  statement 
as  not  based  on  facts,  but  on  assumptions  only. 
The  manufacturers  whom  I  represent  have  not  been  consulted  in 
16  matter,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  I  appear  here  to  call  your 
btention  to  this  fact.  The  reason  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  duty 
this :  Prior  to  the  war  the  plastic  business  was  insignificant.  There 
as  practically  no  plastic  business.  The  architects  bSI  over  the 
United.  States  were  opposed  to  the  use  of  magnesite.  The  foreign 
lagnesite  was  unreUabie.  Sometimes  we  had  a  good  job  and  some- 
mes  a  bad  one.  With  reference  to  exterior  stucco  m  1914,  4,000 
ouses  were  covered  with  it.  Last  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
ble  to  obtain  a  high  grade  magnesite,  we  covered  40,000  houses 
dth  material  of  this  Kind  made  from  American  magnesite.  I, 
lyself,  last  year,  handled  $1,200,000  worth  of  magnesite.  The 
aanufacturers  whom  I  represent  handled  over  $5,000,000  worth. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Why  do  they  favor  a  duty  ? 

Mr.  SoHUNDLER.  We  favor  a  duty  because  the  Grecian  magnesite, 
s^hich  is  mostly  used  for  plastic  purposes,  is  not  uniform.  It  is  not 
ip  to  the  standard.  But,  on  tne  other  hand,  our  business  ^ows 
ast,  and  each  year  a  number  of  new  parties  start  into  the  busmess, 
md  naturally  they  want  to  get  business.  Consequently,  they  buy 
he  cheapest  n^agnesite  they  can  obtain.  When  you  buUd  a  nouse 
tnd  cover  it  with  magnesite  stucco,  you  can  not  tell  during  the  first 
wo  years  whether  or  not  the  stucco  is  ^ood  or  bad.  The  defects 
n  a  magnesite  stucco,  and  the  same  applies  to  composition  flooring, 
rill  not  show  up  for  two  or  three  years.  Consequently,  the  con- 
:ractor  who  buys  the  stucco  does  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
jood  stucco.     He  will  know  in  two  or  three  years. 

Most  of  the  architects  before  the  war  were  absolutelv  opposed  to 
^e  use  of  magnesite  in  stucco  and  flooring.  Now  that  we  have 
proved  to  the  architects  that  we  make  a  good  material,  they  are  in 
favor  of  it. 

If  we  permit  great  quantities  of  foreign  magnesite  of  an  inferior 
quality  to  come  m — and  it  is  coming  here  at  the  present  time — it  will 
mean  that  the  exterior  stucco  appEed  on  a  great  number  of  houses 
^  fall  to  pieces.  It  will  mean  tne  industry  will  be  discredited.  It 
^  mean  tnat  the  architects  will  again  oppose  the  use  of  the  material 
&nd  destroy  our  industry.  *  It  will  mean  that  the  manufacturers  will 
have  to  band  together  and  erect  new  machinery  over  in  Greece  to 
produce  the  material. 

We  have  two  choices — going  over  to  Greece  or  keeping  on  using 
American  magnesite. 

At  the  present  time  the  eastern  market  is  supplied  entirely  by  for- 
eip  magnesite.  I  myself  imported  6,000  tons  this  year.  Tne  reason 
I  had  to  do  it  was  because  I  could  not  keep  the  business  in  the  East 
and  use  domestic  magnesite.  I  attempted  to.  I  shipped  by  water, 
which  is  the  cheapest  way,  and  it  cost  me  $15  a  ton  freight  to  Chester, 
I^a.    I  tried  to  compete  wiUi  the  Grecian  product,  but  I  could  not. 

I  bought  onl^  a  few  days  ago  2,200  tons  of  Grecian  magnesite  at  $12 
a  ton.  The  freight  rate  by  water  from  the  California  mine  to  Chester, 
I^a-t  is  $15  per  ton.  So  you  can  see  that  I  can  not  use  California 
inagnesite  and  stay  in  business  in  competition  with  the  Grecian 
^aagnesite. 
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Senator  Cubtis.  You  say  you  bought  the  Grecian  magnesite  at  h<»w 
much? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  $12  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  ever  bought  any  in  Venezuela  f 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  bought  any  from  Veneiufli 
recently. 

Senator  Watson.  Or  from  Canada? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  No,  sir;  none  from  Canada.  The  quality  i: 
Canada  is  not  suitable  for  our  purposes.  It  is  all  right  for  chemi^kJ 
but  not  for  plastic  piu^poses. 

During  the  war,  ana  at  present,  in  the  Middle  West  practically  L 
domestic  magnesite  was  being  used  for  plastic  purposes.     Recenth 
there  were  quotations  being  made  of  such  a  low  price  that  the  min** 
in  California  simply  had  to  shut  down.     They  shut  down  in  Jue* 
They  could  not  compete  with  the  Grecian  ma^esite. 

So  it  win  mean  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  all  again  the  foreisrz 
magnesite.  The  American  mines  will  have  to  shut  down  and  tL 
market  will  be  flooded  with  cheap  CTade  material. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  said  that  the  transportation  char^^ 
on  the  Califomia  magnesite  would  be  $15  a  ton  to  Chester,  Pa. 

Mr.  ScHUNDLES.  Yes,  sir;  by  water,  shipped  by  rail  to  San  Fraih 
Cisco  and  then  by  Luckenbach  Steamship  Co. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  addition  to  that,  what  would  a  ton  cf 
Califomia  magnesite  cost  you  ? 

Mrr  ScHUNDLER.  The  same  kind  of  ore  we  bought  would  cost  not 
less  than  $10  per  ton  in  Califomia. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  $25,  as  against  $12  that  you  pay  for 
the  Grecian  ? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  with  the  transportation  chanr? 
cut  right  in  two  in  the  middle  you  could  not  compete  with  tm 
Grecian  magnesite? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Not  without  a  duty  ? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  No,  sir.  The  manufactiu*ers  feel,  however,  th»t 
the  Califomia  producers  and  Washington  producers,  who  also  8tart<^i 
in  plastic  magnesite  and  turn  out  a  good  article,  will  be  forced  t'.» 
shut  down  if  we  for  the  next  two  or  tmree  years  have  to  use  Grecian 
magnesite.  It  takes  time  to  install  machinery  over  in  Greece,  which 
we  will  have  to  send  over  there.  It  took  several  years  before  ▼«• 
could  get  the  Califomia  article. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  t<  u 
could  not  use  the  Grecian  magnesite  as  it  is  now  produced  t 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  It  will  not  stand  up.    If  the  manufacturer  wL'^ 
uses  the  American  magnesite  pays  $15  or  $20  more  for  this  article 
or  is  in  competition  with  the  manufacturer  who  buys  the  chetp- 
grade  material,  he  will  not  be  able  to  sell  his  matenal,  and  cods^ 
quently  will  be  forced  to  use  the  cheap-g^^ade  material. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  you  mtending  to  do  with  th^ 
Grecian  magnesite  wliich  you  say  you  purchased  the  other  day  \ 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  Rcbum  it  and  grind  it  at  Chester. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  what  do  you  do  with  it  ?  You  s*;. 
it  is  not  usable,  that  it  will  not  stand  up. 

Mr.  SoHUNDLER.  We  can  sell  it.  It  will  not  stand  up  vfL 
We  are  going  to  have  trouble  with  it.     All  we  can  do  is  to  eith«r 
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)  out  of  business  and  leave  the  other  fellow  to  sell  it,  or  buy  it 
irselyes  and  sell  it.  We  might  just  as  well  do  that  and  try  to  stay 
1  business  if  we  can. 

These  are  the  reasons  whjr  the  manufacturers  who  use  70  per  cent 
[  the  plastic  magnesite  are  in  favor  of  a  duty. 

Simator  Smoot.  You  represent  a  good  many  concerns  ? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  I  represent  myself  and  25  other  concerns. 

Sonator  Smcx>t.  They  use  75  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  plastic  magnesite  con- 
jined  in  the  United  States.  They  used  last  year  25,000  tons, 
tf  total  consumption  was  35,000  tons. 

Senator  Gerry.  Are  not  arcliitects  likely  to  demand  a  certain 
rade  of  magnesite  ? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  trying  to 
publish  a  imiform  standard  for  magnesite.  They  so  far  have  not 
sued  any  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  but  they  are  still  working 
pon  the  question.  I  was  there  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  they 
ave  done  extensive  work  in  calcinations.  The  Government  equips 
liem  with  a  special  kiln  and  other  machinery,  the  idea  being  to 
rrKiuee  a  standard  grade  of  magnesite.     So  far  it  has  not  been  done. 

Senator  Gerry.  Can  not  the  builder  tell  what  kind  of  magnesite 
IP  ti  getting  ? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gerry.  He  can  not  call  for  a  specific  kind,  then,  in  his 
oatract? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  No,  sir;  he  can  not. 

Senator  Gerry.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  the  diflference  between 
bf  Grecian  and  the  Calif omian  ? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  Ycs,  sir.  The  large  manufacturers  who  employ 
demists  can  test  the  difference;  but  the  man  that  buys  the  material 
an  not  test  the  difference.  The  difference  will  not  show  up  within 
»o  or  three  years. 

Senator  Gerry.  There  are  chemical  tests  that  show  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  No;  not  a  chemical  test,  only  a  physical  test, 
t  he  takes  this  material  and  exposes  it  to  a  constant  spraying  of 
krw  or  four  days  and  makes  breaking  testd,  he  will  find  tnat  in  one 
Mpiesite  it  will  break  very  easily  and  in  the  other  it  will  not  break. 
Tou  find  that  these  pebbles  [indicating  on  exhibit]  will  come  out, 
^d  in  the  other  they  will  not. 

^ator  Gerry.  Why  can  not  a  builder  make  a  test  like  that? 
1^  it  too  expensive  ? 

Mr.  ScHCNDLER.  Yes;  it  is  too  expensive.  He  has  not  the  equip- 
litni.  It  is  just  like  a  man  handling  cement.  A  contractor  using 
■niv?nt  has  no  equipment  for  testing  the  cement.  He  has  to  rely 
'ti  tlie  manufacturer. 

^nator  Smoot.  Was  there  anything  else  that  you  desired  to  say  ? 

Mr.  ScHUXDLER.  I  wish  to  file  this  brief  which  covers  these  matters. 

"^iiator  Smoot.  The  brief  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  your  remarks . 

<UZr  or  F.X.8CHUVDLE&.  REPRESEirTUro  CERTAIN  COnSTTMEBS  OF  CALCINED 

MAGNESITE. 
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Chica^,  ni. ;  the  Typei  Flkttenon  Co..  of  GleveUuid,  Ohio;  and  the  Wulmick-TiBBpii 
O&emical  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.  In  addition  I  represent  18  manu^tiireiBof  jntmil 
flooring  and  magnesite  stucco,  as  follows:  The  Alliance  Stucco  Co.,  of  Alliance,  (m 
American  Magnestone  Corporation,  of  Springfield,  111.:  American  Magnesia  Frodod 
Co.,  of  ChioBgo,  ni.;  Amencan  Materials  Co.,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Amedcao  Stoee 
Manu&cturing  Co.,  of  Barberton,  Ohio;  Art  Stucco  Co.,  of  Fittsbumi,  Ba.:  Art  Stan 
Materials  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.:  Chlorostone  Ptoducts  Co.,  of  Marseules.  111.;  Flexod 
Products  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  Mich.;  Keystone  Stucco  Co.,  of  Detoit,  Midi.;  P«ia 
Builders'  Supply  &  FuelCo.,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Velvetile  Floor  Co..  of  Chicsgo,  Q 
the  Rocbona  Co.,  of  Vanwert,  Ohio;  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  of  Ghicaco,  IB 
United  States  Materials  Co.,  of  Chicaeo,  111. ;  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  of  Chicifl 
ni.;  the  Builders'  of  Homes  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Ohio;  and  the  National  Mag&«A 
Stucco  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

We  all  favor  the  duty  of  |15  on  calcined  magnesite  provided  for  tinder  Schedule  1 
paragraph  47,  H.  R.  7456. 

Statements  have  been  made  before  the  committee  in  the  recent  hearings  that  tb 
majority  of  manufacturers  of  oxychloride  cement — ^that  is,  magnesite  flooriiig  m 
stucco— opposed  the  duty  of  115  on  calcined  ma^esite.  These  statements  am  ^ 
based  on  met,  but  are  assumptions  only.  Only  a  minority  of  the  manufacturers  opin 
this  duty.  The  manufacturers  in  whose  behalf  I  am  here  and  the  National  KeUa^ioa 
Co.,  represented  here  by  Mr.  Watkins,  who  just  addressed  you,  last  year  used  25  <4 
tons  of  calcined  magnesite.  The  total  consumption  of  calcined  magnesite  in  tt 
United  States  was  35,000  tons.  Consequently,  the  manufacturers  in  favor  of  ^ 
duty  used  70  per  cent  of  the  total  calcined  magnesite  consumed  in  the  United  StAt4 

Furthermore,  statements  have  been  made  which  make  it  appear  that  the  calcine 
magnesite  industry  is  negligible.  My  business  alone  in  calcined  magnesite  bst  yci 
amounted  to  $1,200,000.  The  business  of  the  manufacturers  I  represent,  indndinf  u 
business  of  the  National  Kellastone  Co.,  represented  here  by  Mr.  Watkins,  amoun;^ 
to  over  15,000,000.  We  are  the  main  users  of  calcined  magnesite  and  are  absohii ' 
in  favor  of  protection  of  the  American  miner. 

There  are  two  erades  of  calcined  magnesite.    One  is  known  as  caustic  or  pli 
magnesite,  the  otner  as  dead-burned  magnesite.    The  consumers  I  represent 
nlastic  magnesite  only.    They  manufacture  from  this  material  stucco  and  componi 
flooring". 

The  Dusiness  has  been  growing  constantly,  especially  since  the  American  mu^ 
facturer  of  magnesite  commenced  producing  a  better  grade  magneaita.  Last  y« 
approximately  40^000  houses  were  covered  with  exterior  stucco  made  from  magneBiC 
The  magnesite  flooring  industry  is  also  growing  rapidly. 

The  larger  manufacturers  of  stucco  employ  cnenusts  who  work  in  dose  ooopentB^ 
with  the  American  manufacturers  of  domestic  magnesite.  By  this  cooperation  tJ 
American  miner  was  successful  in  producing  a  maenesite  whida  gives  better  etreojR 
and  more  lasting  qualities  to  the  exterior  stucco  ana  flooring  produced  by  the  manui^ 
turers.  The  product  should  still  be  improved,  and  the  manufactureiB  and  consupfj 
feel  that  this  can  be  done  better  by  cooperation  with  the  American  producer  as  i*H 
can  be  readily  exchanged,  whereas  if  the  supply  is  obtained  entirely  from  imii 
countries  this  same  cooperation  can  not  be  had.  I 

'  The  consumers  of  plastic  magneaite  are  vitally  interested  in  obtaining  a  magU'SaU' 
hi^h  grade,  uniform  quality.  There  are  some  consumers  who  will  buy,  oonaideri! 
price  only,  disregarding  (][uality.  The  defects  of  magnesite  stucco,  due  to  the  \i 
of  inferior  quality  magnesite,  do  not  show  up  on  a  stucco  house  for  two  or  three  vcai 
This  fact  enables  tiie  stucco  manufacturer  who  buys  the  cheapest  grade  of  magived 
to  get  the  business,  whereas  the  manufacturer  buying  a  high-srade  material  will  citi 
have  to  be  satisfiea  with  a  very  small  amount  of  business  based  on  a  high-grade  nuteci 
or  will  be  forced  to  use  the  cheaper  magnesite. 

The  principal  caustic  magnesite  consumers  fear  that  this  will  take  place,  with  i 
result  tnat  a  great  number  of  the  magnesite  stucco  walls  will  crack,  fall  off,  and  pj 
owners,  architects,  and  the  general  public  the  impression  that  magnesite  stucco  M 
failure.  j 

Prior  to  the  war  the  plastic  magnesite  industry  depended  entirely  on  foreign  iotur^ 
of  supply  for  magnesite.  At  that  time  the  industry  did  not  developvery  nfw 
chiefly  due  to  the  defects  foimd  in  a  great  number  of  magnesite  jobs.  The  architK 
in  a  great  number  of  cases,  opposed  the  use  of  ma^esite  stucoa 

The  American  producer  of  magnesite  by  cooperation  with  the  cooDaomer  has  U 
able  to  produce  a  magnesite  of  good  quality,  with  the  result  that  now  a  great  nunl 
of  architects  recommend  this  material. 

The  eastern  territory  of  Uie  United  States  is  at  present  supplied  entirelv  with  fuitl 
magnesite.    The  Middle  West  in  the  near  future  will  also  be  suppliea  with  torn 
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•gaente,  due  to  the  great  difference  in  price,  tinlesB  a  duty  is  placed  on  foreign 
ttMflLte,  giving  the  American  producer  a  chance  to  compete  with  foreign  products. 
The  producers  of  magnesite  have  fumiahed  myself  and  the  consumers  I  represent 
101  sufficient  proof  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  continue  to  turn  out  a  high-grade 
apMjBitein  competition  with  foreign  ma^esite,  and  will  have  to  lower  the  standard 
( tfidr  quality  to  be  able  to  com]>ete  with  Grecian  magnesite  in  the  Middle  West 
mUxy,  or  suspend  operations  entirely. 

The  coDBumers  realize  that  a  cheap  qualitv  of  magnesite  will  mean  ultimate  de- 
duction of  the  entire  plastic  magnesite  industry,  and  are  therefore  in  favor  of  a 
nty  of  115  per  ton  on  calcined  magnesite,  which  will  enable  the  American  producer 
)  ccntinue  to  turn  out  a  good  product  and  to  further  improve  the  quality  of  their 
itterial,  and  will  also  force  the  foreign  producers  to  improve  their  quality. 

rrATSXEBTT  OF  O.  E.  WATKINS,  BEPRESENTINa  THE  NATIOIIAL 

XBLLASTONE  GO.,  OHICAaO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Wations.  My  name  is  C.  E.  Watkins,  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 
\  represent  the  National  Kellastone  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

Tlie  National  Kellastone  Co.  is  "the  oldest  manufacturer  of  magnesite 
Uicco  in  this  country.  Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  be  informed 
idfise  that  we  consume  approximately  one-third  -of  the  caustic  mag- 
icsite  used  in  this  country  lor  plastic  purposes. 

We  are  in  favor,  as  a  manufactming  concern  using  large  quantities 
i  magnesite,  of  the  tariff  on  magnesite  as  proposed  in  paragraph  47. 

I  desire  to  address  myself  to  caustic  magnesite  only,  Mr.  Bishop 
ud  Mr.  Wierum  having  spoken  at  length  with  reference  to  dead- 
l)urned  magnesite.  Caustic  magnesite  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
rimt  is  known  as  oxychloride  cements.  These  are  chiefly  an  exterior 
Jtncco  building  material,  composition  flooring,  interior  plaster,  and 
5er<Ain  kinds  of  tile. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  proposed  tariff  on  magnesite  for  two  reasons : 
^Kt,  because  the  oxycnloride  cement  industry  in  this  country  has 
toched  the  point  where  a  domestic  source  of  supply  is  essential; 
»«ond,  because  the  oxychloride  cement  industry  in  this  country  has 
»«ied  the  point  where  standardized  processes  and  scientific  methods 
jf  production  are  absolute  requirements,  if  the  industry  is  to  continue 
k>  expand  and  advance. 

,  Pnor  to  1914  all  of  the  caustic  magnesite  used  in  this  coimtry  was 
ifiiported,  largely  from  Greece.  Imports  were  cut  off  by  the  war,  and 
li  wcame  necessary  for  the  Amencan  manufacturer  to  obtain  mn,- 
|oul  from  domestic  sources  or  go  out  of  business.  American  capital 
■>[^«sted  itself  in  American  mines  and  calcining  furnaces,  and,  using 
wff  domestic  product,  our  industry  has  increased  tremendously  during 
4c  past  several  years.  This  has  been  both  because  of  having  a 
'^^^tant  and  dependable  source  of  supply  and  because  the  American 
prwlucer,  cooperating  with  ourselves  and  other  manufacturers,  has 
*^fked  out  standardized  processes  and  scientific  methods  of  pro- 
wiion.  This  has  made  possible,  as  Mr,  Schundler  has  indicated, 
Wy,  an  increasingly  higner  type  of  manuf actiu-ed  product,  and  it 
^  j^t  tiiat  we  desire  to  continue. 

Witliout  the  benefit  of  this  protective  tariff  the  American  producer 
w  '^Auatic  magnesite — and,  imnd  you,  the  Kellastone  Co.  is  a  manu- 
JMturer  of  oxychloride  cement  products — ^without  the  benefit  of 
™  protection,  in  our  judgment,  the  American  producer  of  caustic 
•■Snesite  will  be  forced  to  do  one  of  two  things;  either  he  will 
p  out  of  business,  as  before  1914,  or,  in  order  to  compete  with 
wer-priced  Grecian  magnesite,  he  will  cease  to  apply  those  stand- 
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ardized  processes  and  scientific  methods  of  production  whicht  workii^ 
together  with  ourselves  and  other  inanufactiu*ers,  he  has  devplnp?*i 
during  the  past  sLx  or  seVen  years.  In  either  event  the  oxychlorni 
cement  industry  will  suffer. 

It  may  be  asKed  why  it  is  not  possible  for  the  foreign  producer  i^ 
apply  these  same  standardized  processes.  Possibly  he  could,  \>n 
it  IS  not  at  all  likely.  He  has  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  im\t 
ties  to  work  them  out;  and  he  has  evidenced  no  incEnation  to  dt^r 
his  previous  antiquated  methods.  It  would  Ukely  require  an  lo 
vestment  of  American  capital  in  order  to  accomplish  this.  Theii 
is  no  necessity  for  diverting  American  capital  to  foreign  indu^tn 
when  it  is  already  successnilly  invested  m  going  American  con 
cerhs.  Also  it  would  take  vears  to  work  out  and  apply  these  pri"*^ 
esses  with  the  consequent  delay  and  harm  to  the  American  manu 
facturer. 

But  the  big  point,  in  our  ludgmjent,  is  this,  that  even  if  thfs 
processes  were  worked  out  for  the  foreign  producer,  with  the  attendan 
delays,  and  fathered  by  American  capital,  it  is  unlikely  that  wc.  8 
manufacturers,  could  ever  receive  the  full  benefit  of  them.  Tlusi 
because  of  the  distant  source  of  supply  and  because  of  the  man 
rehandlings  and  the  time  involved  and  because  magnesite  is  a 
extremely  sensitive  material  and  deteriorates  rapidly,  both  witi 
aging  and  because  of  taking  on  moisture. 

There  is  sufficient  caustic  magnesite  available  in  this  countr 
to  take  care  of  the  oxychloride  cement  industry  with  all  of  it 
expansion  possibihties  for  a  great  many  years  to  come. 

As  I  said  before,  we  are  the  oldest  manufacturer  of  magpesil 
stucco  in  this  country  and  consume  approximately  one-tfird  o 
the  total  caustic  magnesite  used  for  plastic  purposes.  We  are  i 
favor  of  this  protection  for  the  producer  because  we  want  him  to  b 
able  to  continue  in  business.  We  believe  that  a  domestic  sourt 
of  supply  is  essential;  and  we  want  to  continue  these  scientifi 
processes  which  have  been  worked  out  and  which  are  still  beir 
developed  by  the  American  producer.  These  are  absolute  noc<^ 
ties  if  this  industry  is  to  continue  to  expand  and  advanoo. 

STATEMENT  OF   S.  H.  BABBOWS,  POBTEBVILLE,  CALIF.,  BBPl 

SENTINa  THE  SIEBBA  MAGNESITE  CO. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  in  1914  the  manufftctureiB  of  oxyrMori^ 
cement  products  were  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies  of  oUein 
magnesite  and  magnesium  chloride.  In  fact,  during  the  entire  period  previcu^ 
1914  a  total  of  less  than  500  tons  of  powdered  calcined  American-prod ucea  magnan 
was  consumed  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  yet  more  than  95  per  cent  of  all  i) 
magnesite  used  in  the  United  States  finds  distnbution  east  of  the  Kockies. 

When  the  Eu/opean  supply  was  completely  stopped  because  of  the  war,  Ameri**^ 
citizens  took  up  the  task  of  filling  the  urgent  needs  for  magnesite  required  for  refine  ii-i 
and  chemical  purposes  and  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  the  oxychloride  iiklii«t 
was  wholly  dependent. 

Wliile  I  liave  not  the  figures  before  me  now,  the  records  of  the  Geological  Sani 
give  evidence  of  the  energj^,  effort,  and  capital  employed  to  supply  tins  neccsti 
for  the  demands  of  war  and  that  the  oxychloride  industry  might  be  kept  from  perislui^ 
I  believe  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  indicate  that  production  of  magncfj 
in  the  United  States  jumped  from  a  paltry  few  thousand  tons  before  1914  to  ee-v^^ 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  per  annum  in  the  ensuing  years. 

To  accomplish  this  undertaking  large  sums  of  money  were  inveBted,  lailn**' 
manufacturing  plants,  and  efficient  organizations  built  and  put  into  operation,  f" 
deposits  located,  developed,  and  equipped  to  produce  in  a  nig  way,  and  now.  «' 
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reign  material  again  coming  freely  into  our  country  under  rates  of  exchange  decidedly 
ofavorable  to  the  American  producer,  miners  ana  calciners  have  operated  to  onl^  a 
action  of  capacity  for  a  period  of  nearly  a  year,  and  at  present  there  is  not  a  magnesite 
tine  or  mill  in  the  United  Statses  operating. 

WhUe  it  is  realized  that  a  substantial  shrinkage  in  business  may  be  attributable  to 
)e  general  depression  prevailing,  yet  every  ton  of  foreign  material  entering  this 
larket  is  sorely  needed  to  minimize  the  losses  which  continue  to  relentlessly  drain 
le  resources  of  those  concerns  who  are  struggling  to  protect  the  capital  and  years 
( labor  put  forth  at  a  time  when  their  services  were  imperative  to  our  country. 
Foreign  inagnesite  produced  under  a  much  altered  wage  scale  and  lower  standard 
f  living,  aided  by  a  marked  disparity  in  monetary  exchange,  is.  also  favored  by  a 
rater  rate  of  approximately  $6  per  ton  m  cargo  lots  as  against  a  rail  rate  from  California 
3  New  York  in  carload  lots  of  $22  per  ton. 

At  the  present  time  ample  mining  and  plant  facilities  are  available  to  supply  nearly 
iouble  the  total  plastic  magnesite  requirements  of  the  country,  nsin^  1920  consump- 
ion,  the  largest  previous  on  record ,  as  a  basic  of  computation .  Additional  equipment 
day  be  readily  installed  to  provide  for  any  increased  demand  that  may  become 
[lanifest. 

During  the  seven  years  that  American  enterprise  has  engaged  in  magnesite  pro- 
luction  new  and  greatly  improved  processes  of  preparation  have  been  developed, 
oaking  available  a  material  not  only  decidedly  superior  in  activity  but  more  uni- 
orm  and  dependable.  If  enabled  to  carry  forward  to  conclusion  the  manufacturing 
nethods  now  in  the  course  of  development,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
aagnesite  will  find  greatly  increased  uses  in  the  field  of  construction  and  that  the 
tope  of  the  oxychloride  industry  will  be  appreciably  broadened  and  standardized. 

The  European  inagnesite  producer  has  not  alone  failed  to  advance  the  quality  or 
itandard  of  magnesite  for  plastic  uses  but  he  is  neither  equipped  to  make  a  calcined 
material  that  will  conform  to  newer  i)roven  higher  stanaaras  nor  does  he  evidence 
inv  indication  of  relinquishing  his  antiquated  practices. 

Owing  to  the  great  distance  from  our  market,  Grecian  magnesite  is  handled  several 
times,  in  ways  injurious  to  tlie  material,  before  arriving  at  destination  for  use,  so  that 
its  rendition  is  always  variable  and  decidedly  questionable. 

That  Ame  rican  manufacturers  of  oxychlonde  goods  using  magnesite  have  indisput- 
kbie  knowledge  of  the  greater  value  of  American  made  magnesite  nray  he  witneeeed 
by  the  fact  that,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  March  1, 1921,  in  the  Industrial  Building, 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  National  Association  of  Oxychloride 
Cement  Manufacturers  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  favoring  a  tariff  to  oe  levied 
on  receipt  of  all  foreign  calcined  lump  or  powdered  magnesite.  Mr.  Robert  W-  Pag©* 
president  of  the  Marbleoid  Co.,  New  York  City,  secretary  of  the  above  association,  has 
a  record  of  the  resolution  above  referred  to. 

It  will  clearly  be  seen  that  the  single  incentive  urging  the  purchase  of  foreign  mag- 
nesite by  domestic  manufacturers  centers  purely  on  the  matter  of  lower  price  madfe 
poaaible,  first,  through  unequal  force  of  circumstances  which  the  American  operator 
can  not  at  this  time  meet,  and,  secondly,  because  the  American  article  is  made  under 
new  and  modem  processes,  giving  careful  consideration  to  accurate  practices  entailing 
certain  additional  costs  but  reeodting  in  a  product  of  greater  value  and  standard 
uniformity. 

Permit  me  to  enumerate  some  of  the  serious  injuries  that  would  be  attendant  upon 
the  destruction  of  this  young  but  vigorous  industry,  the  life  of  which  at  this  time  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  assistance  by  our  Government  in  the  form  of  the  tariff  now 
before  the  Senate: 

Complete  loss  of  large  sums  of  capital  invested  in  properties,  development,  equip- 
ment, etc. 

0<eeaation  of  development  of  this  important  natural  American  resource. 

Depriving  thousands  of  American  Isiborers  of  employment  in  this  particular  field  of 
activity. 

IxM  of  business  to  domestic  suppliers  of  fuel  for  burning  ore,  commissary  supplies, 
mine  and  plant  equipment,  electrical  power,  etc. 

Payments  of  huge  sums  for  transportation  so  sorely  needed  by  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  would  be  diverted  to  foreign  carriers. 

Both  operators'  and  employees'  deposits  would  necessarily  be  withdrawn  from 
domestic  institutions  and  go  to  increase  tiie  holdings  in  other  countries.  * 

The  purchase  of  foreign  inagnesite  holds  no  reciprocal  advantage  in  any  sense  of  the 
▼ord.  It  is  a  one-sided  transaction,  beneficial  only  to  the  foreign  seller.  No  oxy- 
chloride products  made  with  magnesite  are  sold  or  reshipped  to  foreign  consumers. 
Tbeiefore,  every  dollar  used  to  purchase  European  magnesite  leaves  this  country  a 
fiill  100  per  cent  not  to  return  again. 
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And  why  the  objection  to  the  perfectly  fair  and  reasonable  tariff  prayed  for?  Dor 
it  work  any  hardship,  any  unfair  disadvantage,  to  American  citizenry? 

If  carefully  reasoned  out,  it  will  be  conclusively  seen  that,  in  the  long  run.  a  tux 
will  prove  decidedly  beneficial  to  American  business  rather  than  injuriouB  in  any  ^\\ 

To  begin  with,  at  this  time,  even  in  the  face  of  the  extremely  meager  tonnage  has 
used,  the  American  producer  is  quoting  figures  considerably  below  those  prenlea 
during  the  war  period.  Foreign  magnesite  distributors  are  now  selling  at  a  kn 
price  than  the  domestic  seller  and  can  still  lower  their  prices,  should  it  become  nan 
sary  for  them  to  do  so. 

With  an  increase  in  the  general  business  activity  of  our  country  and  particulsd 
the  construction  industry,  quite  a  substantial  acceleration  in  the  demand  for  magneg 
should  assert  itself.  If  tne  available  American  business  can  be  secured  by  Amenci 
producers,  this,  together  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  industry,  will  saffickoil 
increase  the  volume  of  tonnage  so  that  production  costs  will  be  lowered  and  a  oca 
quent  decrease  in  selling  costs  to  the  United  States  consumer  could  be  posititt] 
anticipated. 

American  magnesite  producers,  up  to  this  time,  have  never  been  able  to  acUu)!] 
know  whether  the  business  could  be  considered  permanent.  The  result  has  been  thi 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  principal  could  not  proceed  with  the  development  piu 
layout,  and  financing  that  would  oe  warranted  were  it  made  certain  that  foreign  ccs 
petition  would  not  obliterate  their  holdings. 

Even  assuming  that  American  magnesite  cost  the  oxychloride  cement  manua 
turer  the  full  excess  of  the  amount  of  tariff  protection  asked  for,  namely,  thiee-founi 
cent  per  pound,  or  $15  per  ton  (which  it  does  not)  and  laymg  aside  for  tiie  time  beii 
the  better  process  of  preparation  and  calcination  resulting  in  greater  value  ti: 
increased  cost  to  iJie  ultimate  consumer  is  really  negligible. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  exterior  stucco,  for  which  70  per  cent  of  all  plastic  xni^i« 
site  is  used,  the  total  increase  in  the  cost  to  manufacturers  of  a  complete  ton  of  stur^ 
would  be  but  $1.85,  or  an  increase  of  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  average  selling  yu\ 
f .  o.  b.  eastern  mill.  In  the  Central  West  the  increase  per  ton  of  manufactured  tiw  \ 
would  be  only  about  2  per  cent.  ^  j 

However,  again  going  to  extremes  that  it  may  be  appreciated  how  inoffensivr  u 
proposed  tarin  might  be  if  the  hardest  conditions  had  to  be  considered,  if  the  Amcn:^ 
producer  chaiges  the  full  tariff  rate  of  $15  a  ton  more  for  his  magnesite  than  the  fureu 
producer,  ana  if  it  were  all  used  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  thereby  increasing  tbt*  cri 
of  stucco  full  $1.85  per  ton,  it  would  add  less  than  3  cents  to  the  complet^  ccki 
a  square  yard  of  stucco  in  place  on  the  building,  or  an  average  total  additioat 
cost  of  approximately  $7.50  to  the  usual  suburban  residence.  In  the  case  of  vX] 
chloride  flooring,  commonly  known  as  composition  flooring,  and  please  bear  in  ixu|l 
we  will  again  use  the  extreme  case  (more  favorable  from  a  comparative  8tandp;ii 


per  square  loot  or  unaer  $1  per 
other  products  the  proportionate  increase  is  even  less. 

However,  the  actual  facts  in  the  case  are  that  at  the  present  prices  of  America 
produced  magnesite,  the  added  costs  to  the  ultimate  consumer  are  less  than  half  tiKi 
related. 

The  monetary  difference  is,  therefore,  almost  nil.  Considering  the  better  gm 
of  material,  a  tariff  can  not  possibly  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  Uie  oonaumer  oM 
at  this  time  when  the  American  industry  must  have  assistance  or  it  will  be  compI«*H 
wiped  out.  I 

Offset  the  tremendous  advantages  gained  by  protecting  the  capital  invested,  t' 
labor  employed,  the  development  of  American  natural  resources,  the  money  s^^ 
for  supplies,  power,  freight,  etc.,  i^ainst  the  infinitesimal  present  or  tempoHuy  diif^ 
ence  in  cost  and  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  there  can  be  little  room  to  qnesUon  t 
advisabilitv  of  granting  the  protection  needed. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  a  ereat  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  and  eti> 
devoted  for  the  purpose  of  devising  still  better  processes  of  making  calcined  magDCfi 
from  deposits  heretofore  considered  unsuitable  and  in  various  other  locations  throuji 
out  the  country. 

If  through  the  tariff  assistance  asked  for,  our  present  pioduoeiB  are  pennitUti 
continue  in  business  and  others  to  enter  the  field  of  production,  the  research  w: 
already  done  gives  very  sood  ground  for  the  belief  that  at  no  gieat  distant  date  C^ 
partially  developed  methods  can  be  put  into  commercial  piactioe*  If  successful, 
will  enable  domestic  operators  then  to  market  magnesite  at  figures  with  which  it « 
be  extremely  diflicult,  if  at  all  possible,  for  the  foreigner  to  compete. 
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Ib  wimming  up,  the  following  oonclufiion,  may  be  drawn:  1.  That  the  pieeent 
Iling  prices  for  magnesite  will  not  be  increased  without  other  corresponding  ad- 
Ace«,  such  as  labor,  fuel,  supplies,  transportation,  etc. 

2.  That  tuing  present  selling  prices  against  an  unfavorable  comparison  contemplat- 
g  a  difference  of  the  full  amount  of  tariff  asked  for  works  no  hardship  on  either  the 
inufacturer  of  oxychloride  products  or  the  ultimate  consumer. 

3.  That  considering  the  better  qualitjr  of  domestic  maenesite  and  its  standard 
liformity,  the  incorrect  difference  used  in  comparison  would  actually  be  warranted. 

4.  That  some  reduction  from  present  prices  may  almost  be  considered  certain,  at 
ch  time  as  the  volume  of  tonnage  increases  sufficiently  to  effect  a  lowering  in 
tduction  costs. 

5.  Located  in  various  parts  of  the  Western  States  are  reserves  of  high-grade  crude 
e  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the  full  requirements  of  the  plastic  maniesite  trade 
r  many  years  to  come,  anticipating  a  substantial  increase  in  the  use  of  uiis  material, 
unhermcre,  no  apprehension  need  be  felt  relative  to  any  needed  mine  or  plant 
Ittipment  to  meet  any  and  all  demands  that  may  arise. 

6.  That  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  tariff  is  absolutely  imperative.  Without  it  I 
?li«ve  that  I  can  positively  state  the  magnesite  industry  will  not  be  able  to  survive 
yeir  from  this  date. 

T.  That,  viewed  from  ail  angles,  the  tariff  for  which  the  miners  and  caldners  of 
it^esite  have  prayed  will  prove  to  be  a  distinct  advantage  and  in  no  way  detri- 
«ntal. 

i  have  discussed  this  subject  wholly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  production  of  plastic 
tinned  magnesite  for  oxychloride  cement  purposes.  I  have  aone  so  because  the 
ilV  of  our  buaineas  consiBts  of  the  production  of  this  commodity  and  I  am  personally 
tcT-^ughly  familiar  with  every  phase  of  this  line  of  business.  I  know  also  that  the 
rO'irera  of  dead-burned  ma^esite  are  equally  in  need  of  assistance,  but  I  leave  it 
r  *>b  ee  particularly  specializing  in  the  making  of  refractory  magnesite  to  present 
t*"  jvrfncy  of  their  case. 

^!''  Sierra  Magnesite  Co.  is  a  consolidation  of  nearly  all  of  the  magnesite  working 
I  •:».'  San  Joaquin  Valley,  known  as  the  Porterville  district,  under  one  ownership 
lid  management,  the  object  being  to  effect  every  possible  economy  in  operation. 

HAGNESITE  ANB  MAONESHTU  CHLOBIDE. 

[Paragraph  47.] 

« 

CATEKEHT  OF  JOHN  ANDEBSON,  OF  INKIS  SFEIDEN  &  CO.  (INC.), 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name. 

Mr.  AjrDERSoN.  My  full  name  is  John  Anderson. 

1  ae  Chaibhan.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Jersey  Oity,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  AjfDERSON.  Manager  for  a  department  of  Innis  Speiden  &  Co., 
»ew  York. 

Th*  Chairman.  What  do  they  produce  ? 

Mr.  Ai<der8on.  They  are  dealers  in  colors,  heavy  chemicals,  mag- 
^'k.  and  chloride. 

The  Chairman.  What  dutjr  do  you  want  to  address  yourself  to? 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  magnesite  and  magnesium  chloride. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  think  if  the  present  duty  is  put  on  it  will  simply 
^^P  material  from  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  go  on  briefly. 

nave  you  a  brief  you  want  to  read  ? 

Mr.  Akderson.  No,  sir;  I  have  just  a  few  notes  here. 

TTie  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  print  any  brief  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  do  that. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  state  briefly  just  what  you  want?  Y- 
do  not  want  magnesite  n-ee,  do  you? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  think  it  should  come  free— crude  p&zticukri; 

Senator  Walsh.  If  they  would  name  the  item  and  the  words  iIk 
wish  stricken  out  or  change  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  state  what  they  want.  They  rove  all  ot^ 
the  field  and  do  not  tell  the  committee  what  they  want.  It  is  pr^ 
sumable  they  all  want  an  increased  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  facilitate  matters,  I  will  ask  the  quest;* : 
"Magnesium:  Carbonates,  precipitated,  2^  cents  per  pound;  chlon-- 
three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound."  Do  you  want  carlKMiate,  pr- 
cipitated,  free? 

mr.  Anderson.  No  ;  we  want  the  calcined. 

Senator  Smoot.  "  Calcined  ma^esium  not  suitable  for  mediruj 
use  and  calcined  magnesite,  including  dead-burned  and  grain,  tlin* 
fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound."    What  do  you  want  on  that? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  should  be  free. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  magnesium  you  are  not  interested  in  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir ;  magnesium  chloride. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  on  that? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  think  the  present  duty  is  high  enough — 15  j^i 
cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  15  per  cent'  on  the  magnesium  and  f  r*- 
on  the  other? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir.  We  give  our  reasons  for  that  in  «•- 
brief.  Magnesite  is  controlled  more  or  less  by  three  interest* 
California  and  one  in  Washington.  They  own,  have  leases,  or  < 
trol  other  mines,  many  of  which  they  have  shut  down.  Sierra  M'j 
nesite  own  or  lease  Porterville  and  Tulare.  Maltby  controls  We-t*  • 
Development,  White  Rock,  and  has  an  arrangement  with  J^an..*/ 
to  take  fines  and  calcine  in  Scott  (quicksilver  kiln).  In  that  <^: 
nection  I  refer  to  Mineral  Resources,  1920.  Part  II,  page  8.  T 
is  a  Government  report. 

Oxvchloride  cement  business  is  onlv  in  its  infancv,  and  shouM  i  ' 
be  miposed,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  control.     In  no:r 
times  California  can  not  fumisli  more  than  would  supply  the  Wr«j 
and  Middle  West. 

A  large  number  of  masons  and  othei-s  are  considering  goini!  :r 
the  business,  but  are  awaiting  the  result  of  this  tariff  biU  aix!  « ' 
not  go  into  it  if  proposed  duty  goes  through. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards,*  as  shown  in  Mineral  Resources,  l/J 
Part  II,  pages  14  and  15,  show  that  more  ma^esite  should  U»  .> 
than  has  been  used  heretofore,  and  the  material  shoidd  be  equal  ' 
at  least  85  per  cent  of  magnesium  oxide.    Sierra  Magnesite  Co.  L. 
been  quoting,  on  hand,  selected  white,  better  than  88  per  cent: 
grade  Tulare,  better  than  85  jwr  cent.    Very,  very  few  peopW    = 
buy  at  the  prii^e  they  ask.    The  Tulare  people  bought  the  Nati  ' 
Co.,  who  used  it  for  their  white  stuc«.o  work. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  get  this  from  Japan  i 

Mr.   Anderson.  Xo,  sir;   oure  comes  mostly   from    Greece, 
originates  in  Greece  and  is  burne<l  in  Holland  and  Gennanv.    T 
standard  sierm,  better  than  SO  per  tent,  you  see — that  is  belov  : 
grade  requireil  to  niake  oxide:  and  No.  20  is  70  per  cent — tlu: 
awav  below. 
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Under  present  conditions  California  producers  are  quoting  lowei* 
han  importers  can  quote.  Orders  for  imported  material  are  taken 
oostly  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  material,  and  Calif or- 
da  producers  have  clauses  in  their  contracts  protecting  buyers 
gainst  drop  in  the  market  prices.  I  know  that  because  I  have 
Qiule  the  contracts  for  the  other  people.  At  the  same  time,  we 
«fer  to  a  report  dated  January  9,  1920,  addressed  to  Hon.  James 
Vatson.  signed  by  a  committee  of  magnesite  users,  in  which  we 
oncur. 

Xo  ci-ude  is  coming  here  now,  owing  to  threatened  duty,  as  they 
ould  not  calcine  and  prepare  here  should  a  duty  be  imposed.  This 
ndustry  would  give  employment  directly  and  indirectly  to  quite  a 
uiniber.  There  are  practically  no  calcining  plants  now,  except  in 
'ftlifornia  and  Washington. 

.Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  say  any  crude  is  coming  here  ? 

Mr.  AxDEBSON.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  last  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  of  magnesite  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Crude  magnesite.  There  has  some  come  in  here 
*fore,  but  it  is  not  sold — most  of  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  should  the  amount  of  imports  increase  if  they 
««re  not  sold ;  for  instance,  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  there 
J^n;  imported  in  here  50,352  tons  of  the  value  of  $787,411. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  was  that? 

Senator  Smoot.  That  was  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1921.  But 
tx  the  month  of  June,  1920,  there  were  4,027  tons'  imported ;  and  in 
lie  month  of  June,  1921,  there  were  6,999  tons  imported. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  crude  material? 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  crude  material. 

Mr.  Anderson.  While  I  know  of  some  crude  material  coming  in 
iviv  for  chemical  and  refractory  purposes,  but  none  for  oxychloride 
»'ii.eDt  purposes,  which  is  the  branch  of  business  we  represent. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  it  not  because  the  producers  in  California  can 
^  operate  and  pay  the  freight  across  the  continent  and  compete 
^th  the  imported  magnesite? 

Mr.  Anderson.  During  the  war,  when  the  American  producers  in 
California  had  no  competition  from  imported  material,  they  sold 
rtK^Bed  magnesite  at  $35  to  $40  f .  o.  b.  mines  on  the.  Pacific  coast, 
*hich  was  me  equivalent  of  $58.40  to  $63.40  per  ton  delivered  to 
^a.^itra  seaboard,  which  price  is  the  present  current  price  and  in 
tflupetition  with  imported  material  of  suitable  quality  for  these 
p'lrposes.  Any  duty  added  would  prohibit  the  importation,  thereby 
'Weating  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  raise  revenue  and  benefit 
•rlv  thiree  producers  to  the  detriment  of  hundreds  of  consumers. 

^nator  §MOor.  The  statement  you  made  was  that  there  were  no 
'J^portations.  June,  1921,  is  the  highest  month  for  importations  of 
ftiapesitc  that  I  know  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  was  one  shipment  of  4,000  tons  came  in  and 
tli»*  bdk  of  that  shipment  is  still  lying  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  not  sold. 

^^♦luitor  Smoot.  There  were  6,999  tons  imported  during  the  month 
&f  Jane. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  bulk  of  that  shipment  is  lying  over  at  Eliza- 
^th,  N.  J. 

vnator  McCumber.  Why  can  it  not  be  sold  ? 

*«1527— 22— scH  1 21 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Nobody  wants  it^  and  there  is  no  place  to  l)un 
it  in  the  East  here.  There  is  one  place  where  they  are  burning  sodm 
down  at  Chester,  Pa.,  at  the  Harbison- Walker  plant,  because  tb-i 
particular  business  is  so  poor.  But  the  moment  the  brick  busmes 
and  the  steel  business  get  active  again  they  will  not  bother  vnt 
burning  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  coming  in,  an»l  th> 
have  to  get  it  from  somewhere. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  may  have  some  come  in  from  Austria — I  sii 
talking  of  oxychloride  cement  business — some  of  the  imported  cnid 
may  have  come  in  for  use  in  brickmaking.  Some  of  these  large  it 
f ractory  brick  people  have  been  importing  crude  magnesite«  but  i?: 
for  the  oxychloride  for  that  purpose.  The  same  applies  to  mai 
nesium  chloride,  except  that  there  are  only  two  producers  of  thi- 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  coming  in,  and  being  used  for  some  purpose- 
I  can  not  say  for  what  purpose — but  it  has  been  imported. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  had  a  good  many  communi 
tions  on  this  subject. 

Senator  Curtis.  We  have  had  extensive  hearings  last  year,  an 
they  are  represented  in  big  volumes  here. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Marbleloid  Co..  wi 
were  unable  to  be  present. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  for  them  also? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  do  not  care  to  hear  that  statement. 

Senator  Calder.  Put  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  print  that  as  a  part  of  your  remarks. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  Aufntxt  /.T    j  . 

Dear  Mb.  Anderson  :  I  am  handing  you  herewith  by  special  messeng^er  oJ 
of  the  communication  which  I  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Finance  ConusLit* 
protesting  against  the  proposed  tariff  on  magnesite  and  magnesium  chloride 

It  occurred  to  me  after  I  mailed  this  letter  that  one  point  that  I  might  :j 
brought  out,  which  I  overlooked,  was  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  A.«« 
elation  of  Oxy-Chlorlde  Cement  Manufacturers,  held  at  Washington  r< 
ruary  28,  1921,  the  association  put  itself  on  record  as  being  opxiosed  t«>  a  r:  n 
on  raw  magnesite  but  approved  a  reasonable  tariff  on  calcined  masnesite. 

This  might  be  a  fairly  important  point,  as  the  Oxy-Ohloride  Ajssociation  pr: 
tically  represents  our  industry  and  has  put  itself  on  record  as  being  ot^k^s 
to  any  such  exorbitant  tariff  as  that  which  has  been  proposed  on  calcinei)  r-.i 
nesite  and  it  is  opposed  to  any  tariff  upon  the  crude  material. 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  circumstances  are  such  that  I  will  be  uiial>!« 
be  with  you  to-morrow ;  but  as  I  stated  to  you  over  the  phone,  I  bave  set  for 
my  views  on  this  matter  in  the  communication  mailed  to  eadi  member  of  t 
Finance  Committee  under  date  of  August  5, 1921. 

We  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  your  effort  to  secure  a  more  reafiooui) 
tariff  upon  both  magnesite  and  magnesium  chloride. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

ROBT.  W.  PAfi& 

BRIEF  OF   JOHN   AVDEESOK,    SEFEESEHTZITG   THE   OOXHITTSB   OT   KAQBZXr 

OOZTBinCEES. 

As    a    committee    of    American    oxychloride    cement    manufactnrenK.    i 
pointed  for  the  purpose  at  a  recently  held  meeting  in  the  city  of  New   Y« 
we  desire,  through  you,  respectfully  to  present  to  your  committee  our  pnH 
against  the  enactment  of  House  bill  7456,  levying  a  tariff  of  $15  per  Um 
calcined  or  caustic  magnesite.     A  reading  of  the  testimony  taken  befor«* 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  thus  far  taken  before  your  commit 
reveals  the  fact  that  until  now  the  discussion  has  related  almost  exclti«i\'| 
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the  tariff  situation  as  it  applies  to  dead-burned  magnesite  used  for  refrac- 
J  purposes  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  copper,  and  other  metals.  Atten- 
Q  thus  far  does  not  appear  to  have  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
>ther  already  important  and  rapidly  growing  industry  which  is  vitally 
ected  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

i^e  and  our  associates  are  manufacturers  of  oxychloride  cement,  a  composi- 
n  used  for  flooring,  walls,  stucco,  insulating  blocks,  pipe  covering,  decks  of 
ips,  and  like  purposes,  there  being  in  the  United  States  approximately  200 
icerns  engaged  in  this  business,  employing  in  the  neighborhood  of  7,500  men. 
r  industry  was  started  in  the  United  States  about  20  years  ago,  and  after 
i  surmounting  of  many  obstacles  and  struggling  through  vicissitudes  of  a 
tet  serious  nature  has  finally  reached  the  point  where  our  product  has 
x>me  recognized  as  an  essential  building  material  of  special  value  for  its 
litary  and  fireproof  qualities,  and  our  industry  has  become  established  as  an 
portant  and  rapidly  growing  element  in  the  building  trade.  Having  reached 
Is  point  after  years  of  struggle  we  now  suddenly  find  the  very  life  of  the 
ychloride  cement  industry  tiireatened  by  the  enactment  of  the'  proposed  bill, 
d  we  desire  sincerely,  emphatically,  and  earnestly  to  ask  your  attentive 
Qsideration  of  our  case  for  the  reason  that  it  is  our  belief  that  upon  your 
termination  depends  the  existence  or  the  destruction  of  all  that  we  and  our 
soc'iates  have  succeeded  in  building  up  and  establishing. 
At  the  time  that  this  bill  was  being  considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
ittee— July,  1019 — it  was  stated  that  but  10  per  cent  of  the  magnesite  mined 
the  United  States  was  calcined  for  the  caustic  trade.  We  desire  to  call  the 
tentiou  of  your  committee  to  the  fact  that  with  the  revival  of  building  opera- 
)iis  the  volume  of  business  of  the  oxychloride  manufacturers  increased  so 
lormonsly  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1919  that  the  domestic  producers 
many  instances  were  unable  to  supply  the  calcined  magnesite  fast  enough 
enable  the  manufacturers  to  fill  orders.  The  present  rate  of  consumption 
probably  50,000  tons  crude  per  year,  and  the  outlook  for  the  year  1920  is 
ich  as  to  indicate  that  this  rate  will  be  far  exceeded,  provided  that  present 
ices  are  not  materially  advanced.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  a  very 
lort  period  of  time  the  consumption  of  caustic  burned  magnesite  will  equal 
at  of  dead  burned,  provided  that  the  industry  is  not  restricted  by  the  levying 
'  a  tariff. 

The  lightly  calcined  or  caustic  magnesite  used  in  our  industry  should  be 
rtinguished  from  the  so-called  dead-burned  magnesite  used  for  refractory 
uposes.  Crude  magnesite  is  calcined  to  produce  one  of  two  commercial 
wlacts,  namely,  "dead-burned"  magnesite,  used  in  the  metallurgical  proc- 
ses,  and  lightly  calcined  "caustic"  or  "calcined"  magnesite,  used  by  the 
cychloride  cement  manufacturers  in  modern  building.  The  calcination  of  the 
lemically  active  "caustic"  magnesite  can  be  carried  out  at  a  much  lower 
mperature  than  that  used  to  produce  dead-burned  magnesite,  and  to  the 
uLsumer  of  the  caustic  magnesite  this  is  a  highly  important  operation,  for 
;>on  the  proper  calcination  depends  the  chemical  activity  of  the  material — 
lat  is,  its  ability  to  combine  chemically  with  magnesium  and  chloride  solution 

>  as  to  form  the  hard,  tough,  elastic  mass  know  as  oxychloride  cement. 

The  magnesite  used  In  our  industry  is  of  an  amorphous  nature,  and  prior 
>^  the  war  came  almost  entirely  from  the  deposits  in  Greece  and  Venezuela. 
'hen  these  importations  were  cut  off  by  the  war  the  magnesite  used  by  the 
instic  trade  was  mined  in  California  or  in  the  island  of  Santa  Margherita, 
i  Lower  California,  Mexico,  where  the  magnesite  deposits  are  similar  in 
laracter  to  those  of  Greece  and  Venezuela.  The  deposits  in  the  State  of 
'Washington  occur  In  the  crystalline  form,  and  except  for  somewhat  lower  iron 
>ntent  resemble  the  deposits  of  Austria.  The  Washington  deposits  have  not 
irnished  calcined  caustic  magnesite  for  the  oxychloride  trade,  and  the  com- 
erdal  value  of  the  Washington  material  for  our  purposes  has  not  yet  been 
emonstrated.  It  is  possible  that  by  the  installation  of  specially  constructed 
iHning  plants  caustic  magnesite  may  be  produced  from  these  crystalline 
•eposits.    Nevertheless,  its  us  in  the  oxychloride  trade  will  be  limited  owing 

>  the  nnnsually  dark  color  of  the  Washington  material  due  to  the  combina- 
on  of  chemicals  found  therein,  while  it  is  essential  that  much  of  the  material 
8erl  in  the  oxychloride  trade  shall  be  pure  white.  We  therefore  desire  to 
»pha8ize  the  fact  that  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  the  proposed  act  the 
ty^-hloride  manufacturers  will  become  dependent  for  their  supply  upon  the 
Mifornia  producers  alone,  whose  production,  as  is  hereinafter  pointed  out, 
f  now  insufficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
ir  business. 
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We  oppose  the  granting  of  a  tariff  of  $15  per  ton  on  the  caustic  ni'di 
magnesite  upon  the  following  grounds : 

First.  l!hat  it  jeopardizes  the  future  of  the  oxychloride  industry : 

Composition  flooring  and  magnesite  stucco  are  of  particular  value  iu  i 
building  industry  in  that  they  furnish  a  cement  product  which  is  firepnwf. 
silient,  and  exceedingly  durable.  These  products  show  far  less  tendeocT 
crack  or  dust  than  do  Portland  cement  mixtures,  and  tliey  possess  from  tw«i 
three  times  the  tensile  strength  of  the  latter.  Oxychloride  cement  product*  i 
unique  in  that  they  can  be  applied  directly  over  wood  in  relatively  thin  layfli 
a  feature  which  is  of  great  value  in  the  economical  remodeling  of  old  stTuctu 

Oxychloride  cement  products  are  thus  brought  into  competition  with  fv 
land  cement  mixtures,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  any  increase  over  i 
present  high  cost  of  raw  materials  will  seriously  affect  if  it  will  not  «le<r 
the  future  of  this  industry.  Even  at  present  prices  the  oxychloride  ixi* 
manufacturer  finds  it  difficult  to  secure  a  fair  profit  as  his  selling  price? 
already  high  in  proportion  to  those  of  competitive  building  materials.  That  i 
costs  of  his  raw  materials  have  tremendously  advanced  is  demonstrated  by 
fact  that  the  prewar  price  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  $25  per  ton  for  < 
cined  magnesite  and  $16  per  ton  for  magnesium  chloride — the  two  esseoti^i  i 
materials — while  to-day  these  prices  are  $60  per  ton  for  the  magnesite  «» 
of  which  is  imported)  and  $45  per  ton  for  the  chloride,  an  advance  of  24^1 1 
cent  and  280  per  cent,  respectively. 

Second.  That  It  Is  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  pi'otection  of  American 
dustry  : 

The  present  lowest  price  of  ground  California  caustic  magnesite  ar 
Atlantic  seaboard  is  $60  per  ton. 

The  present  quotation  on  ground  Grecian  caustic  magnesite  on  a  100-ton  sf 
nient  due  to  arrive  in  February  is  $75  per  ton.  It  Is  therefore  plain  that  0 
fornia  caustic  magnesite  can  now  be  delivered  without  a  tariff  at  the  M\^ 
seaboard  at  $15  a  ton  less  than  the  Grecian  material. 

The  average  cost  of  calcined  magnesite  to  the  domestic  miners,  as  gino 
the  sworn  costs  filed  by  them,  is  $25.13.  Adding  $3  for  the  cost  of  piiJ 
freshly  calcined  magnesite,  we  have  a  cost  of  $28.13  for  the  ground  material 
the  mine.  Adding  the  freight  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard — $16.07— we  arriw 
the  cost  of  the  ground  material  at  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  $44.20.  Suhtraci 
this  cost  ($44.20)  from  the  selling  price  of  $60  we  reach  a  profit  to  thedon* 
miner  of  $15.80  a  ton,  which  Is  equivalent  to  a  profit  of  56  per  cent  up''* 
cost  at  the  mine  of  $28.13. 

Subtracting  the  cost  of  the  domestic  material  at  the  Atlantic  5*a'-< 
($44.20)  from  the  present  quotation  upon  the  Grecian  prodnct  ($75)  wf  fc 
$30.80  as  the  possible  profit  that  the  domestic  miner  may  at  the  pnwiit  i 
receive  before  he  Is  brought  Into  price  competition  with  the  foreign  pn^- 
Such  a  profit  Is  equivalent  to  109  per  cent  on  the  cost  at  the  mine  of  $2^.1"  I 

The  above  figures  apply  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  it  is  of  e»?ntii*' 
portance  to  have  in  mind  that  the  differential  In  favor  of  the  Amerlnin  "t 
Increases  at  Inland  points. 

The  Chicago  district  Is  the  largest  market  for  caustic  magnesite.  Tbe  fnj 
rate  on  calcined  magnesite  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Chicago  Is  $12,87  and  f\ 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  Chicago  Is  $7.50  per  ton.  The  figures  for  Chicv»^^ 
therefore  as  follows: 

Price  ground  Grecian  caustic  magnesite,  Chicago    (base<l   on  pref»eni 

quotations) *^ 

Present  price  domestic  ground  caustic  "magnesite.  Cldcngo •] 

Advantage  of  domestic  over  Grecian  In  Cliicago '-' 

Average  cost  calcined  magnesite  to  domestic  miner -—    ^ 

Add  freight  Pacific  coast  to  Chicago.--    --   '] 

Cost  domestic  at  Chicago  (ground) - 


Pri'sent  price  ground  Grecian  caustic  magnesite,  Chicago- 
Siil)tract  cost  domestic  ground  caustic  magnesite.  Chicago- 


Profit  which  It  Is  possible  for  the  domestic  miner  to  rt«k  befon*  1"*  j 
la  brought  into  price  competition  with  the  foreign  f»rodurt  i 
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riu5  iH«sible  profit  is  equivalent  to  147  peif  cent,  based  on  the  miners'  cost 
till'  mine— $28.13. 

if  the  pi-oposed  tariff  of  $15  per  ton  is  imposed,  then  the  Grecian  material 
ulil  vos\  -^lO  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  $97.50  at  Chicago,  based  upon  pres- 
rquutatUms.  In  this  case  the  domestic  miner  would  be  in  a  position  to  secure 
jrt)tit  of  $45.80  Atlantic  seaboard,  or  $56.50  at  Chicago,  equivalent  to  a  per- 
itice  of  profit — ^based  on  cost  at  mine  ($28.13) — of  162  per  cent  and  200  per 
It,  respectively. 

Item  is  nothing  in  the  present  outlook  which  indicates  a  change  in  this  com- 
rntiTe  situation.  Practically  no  calcined  magnesite  has  been  produced  in 
pe<*  since  1915  owing  to  the  lack  of  coal  for  the  calcinating  process.  We 
?  ill  formed  that  the  present  quotation  of  coal  in  Greece  is  $100  a  ton,  and  we 
vp  no  Information  which  Justifies  the  belief  that  an  improvement  in  labor  con- 
ion?  can  be  predicted  within  the  definite  future.  If  lower  costs  come  in 
iT«»p«»,  it  will  undoubtedly  bt  a  part  of  a  world-wide  movement  which  will 
^v  its  reflection  in  the  United  States.  In  any  event,  we  respectfully  and  con- 
tatt^r  i^ubmit  that  the  judgment  of  your  committee  in  a  matter  of  such  vital 
piirtaiK-e  must  be  based  upon  conditions  as  they  now  exist,  and  not  upon  con- 
I'un*  or  speculation  with  respect  to  the  future  of  Europe,  which  no  man  can 
isinably  or  intelligently  foresee.  This  much  may  certainly  be  said:  That 
*ii  tl)e  possible  profit  at  present  as  high  as  109  per  cent  New  York,  and  147 
r  ^i?nt  Chicago,  before  coming  into  competition  with  the  imported  material. 
t  •loiuostic  producers  do  not  now  and  will  not  in  the  definite  future  need  a 
rtfr  for  the  protection  of  their  industry.  The  question,  therefore,  is  not 
N'tliiT  the  California  producers  of  magnesite  shall  be  protected,  but  rather 
fcetlier  the  business  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  oxy chloride  products 
tii  l«o  flestroyed,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  already  inordinate 
^K  iif  the  California  producers. 

Tbinl  That  the  California  producers  will  not  be  able  adequately  to  supply  the 
ttini!  for  caustic  magnesite. 
Tlii'j  condition  has  already  existed  for  the  past  few  months,  and  in  the  face 

hturp  requirements  of  the  oxychloride  trade,  it  will  rapidly  grow  more 
lit".  pn»\idin;r  tliat  our  further  growth  is  not  to  be  restricted  i)y  the  ennct- 
^*it  »f  the  proposed  tariff. 

•*iij<tic  magnesite  used  by  our  industry  at  present  is  principally  supplied 
w  five  deposits — Santa  Margherita,  Porterville,  Tulare,  Sonoma,  and  West- 
ii  One  />f  these.  Santa  Margherita,  will  be  eliminated  if  this  tariff  is  im- 
^1.  as  it  is  situated  within  the  boundaries  of  Mexico.  Of  the  remaining  four 
l»»^l*,  all  located  in  California,  that  of  the  Western  Mining  &  Development 
^  l»«ated  near  Livermore,  is  suspended  during  the  rainy  season  for  from 
«**  to  four  months,  owing  to  the  impassability  of  the  roads. 
T»  focjdiloride  trade  requires  a  white  calcined  magnesite,  and  in  order  to 
•^t  ihlfi  reqairement  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  California  miner  to  hand 
*«?•  t  'he  ore  for  the  caustic  calcination.  When  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
i*."  «ith  the  demand  during  the  fall  of  1919,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
1*  r-fiiPtice  and  take  the  run  of  the  mine,  with  the  result  that  his  product  is 
» l"nirer  of  a  good  white  color,  but  runs  quite  dark.  In  order  to  secure  the 
M-«el«teil  high-grade  white  material,  the  consumer  is  now  asked  to  pay  an 
I'lttinnal  preminm  of  $10  per  ton. 

Tl*  present  inadequacy  of  the  California  production  is  not  a  temporary  con- 
L'J'Oi.  For  about  four  years  the  California  producers  have  had  a  monopoly 
^  ^^*f  doiBestic  market  identical  with  that  which  would  be  secured  for  them 
r  'tM»  pmposed  tariflf,  excepting  only  that  the  importations  which  have  been 
•'*'T<»d  from  Mexico  would  be  excluded.  There  has  been  ample  opportunity 
E«l  ini^Titive  of  profit  to  build  up  an  industry  which  would  fully  and  satis- 
^••.Tily  meet  the  requirements  of  the  market.  This,  however,  has  not  been 
'*>•.  and  in  our  judgment  can  not  be  done  in  the  future,  and  it  may  not  be 
^■^Mh\  that  after  the  enactment  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  the  California  pro- 

'"*^  will  accomplish  that  which  they  have  failed  to  do  during  a  period  of 
I'v  .«^*iini.  dtiring  which  they  have  had  the  entire  market  to  themselves. 

*''".rtb.  That  the  limited  supply  of  amorphous  or  white  magnesite  in  this 
""-  try  should  not  be  depleted. 

l^ijci-hnme*!  magnesite  used  by  the  steel  industry  was  not  the  only  niag- 
•^^  esitential  to  meet  the  war  emergency, 

I'nrin^  this  entire  period  the  Government  used  enormous  quantities  both  of 
'«»><Jitioo  flooring  and  magnesite  stucco.  The  flooring,  because  of  its  fitness 
*f  tpplicatlQSi  over  the  rough  wooden  foundations,  and  the  stucco,  because  of 
'*  ::^ofrv«lng  quality,  permitting  its  application  during  the  winter  months. 
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were  important  factors  in  the  r^pid  completion  of  Government  building  ui-w 
tions.  Tliese  materials  were  considered  of  such  importance  to  the  Governme 
in  the  winning  of  the  war  that  the  building  materUiIs  section  of  the  Wi 
Industries  Board  devoted  considerable  time  to  consulting  with  the  manuh 
turers  in  the  formulating  of  standard  Government  specifications  to  covit  t 
use  of  these  materials. 

The  only  available  deposits  of  amorphous  magneslte  are  in  the  State 
California,  and  these  deposits,  so  far  as  is  demonstrated  by  developmeot.  d 
not  large.  As  it  has  never  yet  been  demonstrated  that  a  satisfactory  cau.9 
magneslte  can  be  produced  from  the  crystalline  variety  produced  in  WmLi 
ton,  it  seems  wise  to  conserve  the  California  supply  for  the  oxy-diloride  pi» 
ucts  which  have  demonstrated  their  value  in  time  of  war. 

Fifth.  That  the  quality  of  the  domestic  caustic  product  produced  to  date 
regret  to  acknowledge,  is  not  equal  to  the  Grecian  or  Venezuelan  i^eviwi 
imported. 

The  quality  or  efficiency  of  caustic  magneslte  is  not  determined  by  dicaf 
analysis.    A  mixture  of  dead-burned  and  crude  magneslte  may  equal  in  aual? 
that  of  a  very  excellent  high-grade  caustic  magneslte,  and  yet  such  a  mixtr 
would  be  absolutely  inert  chemically  and  valueless  for  use  In  oxy-chio 
cement.    The  value  of  the  material  for  such  use  Is  entirely  dependent  wptA 
percentage  of  active  oxide  of  magnesium  it  carries,  and  this  in  turn  Is  dff<*n 
upon  the  skill  and  efliclency  used  in  the  calcination. 

As  previously  stated,  the  calcination  of  caustic  magneslte  requires  great  i 
and  technical  knowledge,  and  the  western  producers  have  not  given  this  mai 
sufficient  study  to  produce  a  standard  product  that  will  give  constant 
uniform  results. 

Not  until  tbfi  domestic  producer  is  brought  into  competition  with  the 
skillfully  calcined  imported  material  will  there  be  any  hope  for  the  imp 
ment  of  the  domestic  product  by  means  of  a  more  careful  and  scientific  pro 
of  calcination. 

It  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  or  perhaps  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  doon 
producer  in  his  calcination  for  caustic  magneslte  that  has  caused  every 
chloride  manufacturer  much  financial  loss  in  his  past  use  of  the  dome 
material. 

That  the  superiority  of  the  Grecian  magneslte  is  recognized  by  the  V9^ 
composition  fiooring  and  stucco  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  upon  certain  Oxfve 
nient  operations  Grecian  magneslte  was  specified  and  the  domestic  P^>) 
excluded. 

Sixth.  That  the  present  high  prices  which  must  be  asked  tor  compcslt 
flooring,  magneslte  stucco,  etc.,  yield  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  pnJ 
and  these  prices  can  not  be  materially  advanced  in  the  face  of  the  pre? 
prices  of  competitive  building  materials. 

Seventh.  That  legislation  tending  to  increase  the  cost  of  building  materi 
is  unfortunate  and  untimely  when  economy  In  building  operations  and  the  ^ 
ering  of  their  cost  is  a  vital  national  necessity. 

Eighth.  That  the  contemplated  tariff  will  tend  to  establish  a  monopoly. 

This  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time,  when  there  an> 
importations  of  foreign  magnesite,  the  prices  of  the  domestic  material  are  t 
uniformly  maintained.  Whether  or  not  this  is  due  to  the  existence  of  thi* 
called  Western  Magneslte  Association  we  are  unable  to  state.  The  exUtr 
of  this  asssoclatlon  and  the  uniformity  of  the  charges  existing  between  I 
various  producers  must  speak  for  themselves.  The  effect  of  SDCh  legL^atj 
if  enacted,  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  from  the  moment  that  the  pa.*^ 
of  the  bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives  was  assured  the  price  was  raj 
by  the  California  producers.  If  the  condition  created  by  the  war  is  roadc  i 
manent  by  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  prohibitive  tariff  bill,  our  Mw 
will  be  dependent  upon  a  supply  which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  iH 
quate  during  a  period  of  four  years  of  absolute  control  of  the  market,  the  1 1 
and  the  quality  of  the  material  to  be  delivered  will  be  fixed  at  will  by 
California  producers,  and  the  fate  of  our  industry  will  He  wholly  in  i\ 
hands. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  and  earnestly  ask  that  caustic  bumeil  nwl 
site  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the  field  of  this  legislation. 

Signed  by  Robert  W.  Page,  president  Marbleold  Co. ;  Samuel  Jaros,  \>n<^^ 
General  Kompolite  Co.;  A.  M.  Hall,  president  American  Materials  To.:  Ko| 
O.  Burnslde,  president  Asbestolith  Manufacturing  Co. ;  John  F.  Shdiitey.  i>1 
dent  Special  Service  Flooring  Corporation ;  Ronald  Taylor,  of  Uonnld  T«j 
Co.,  committoe  of  magneslte  ccmsumers. 
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SUPPLEHENTAL  BkIEF. 

r  understand  that  the  tariff  on  magneeite  is  proposed  so  as  to  produce  revenue  for 
iir  Government  and  afford  adequate  protection  to  our  own  miners  and  manufacturers 
f  magnesite. 

\  prohibitive  tariff  will  stop  importation  and  produce  no  revenue.  It  will  allow 
ily  4  domestic  producers  to  make  large  profits,  to  the  detriment  of  over  200  concerns 
Qoployin^  approximately  7,500  workmen. 

Domestic  producers  during  war  times,  with  no  foreign  competition,  sold  calcined 
lagnesite,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines,  at  $35  to  $40  per  ton.  Freight  on  calcined  from  the 
line  to  shipping  port  and  by  vessel  to  New  Vor)c  and  Philadelphia  is  $14  ner  ton , 
nd  by  all  rail  from  mine  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  (with  a  prospect  of  a  reauction) 
20.60  per  ton.  Add  to  that  the  cost  of  containers,  $2.80  per  ton,  making  the  cost 
56.80  per  ton  rail  and  water  and  $63.40  all  rail. 

Contracts  have  been  made  at  from  $62  to  $64  for  deliveries  until  December  31, 
921,  with  a  protecting  clause  against  a  fall  in  market  prices.  The  above  prices  in- 
lude  profits  to  the  producers  and  brokers,  and  in  many  cases  producers  sell  direct 
D  consumers. 

Imported  material  is  being  sold  ex  dock  New  York  at  from  $60  to  $66  i>er  ton,  and 
n  most  cases  a  delivery  chai^ge  has  to  be  added,  while  domestic  rail  deliveries  are 
lenerally  made  to  user's  siding. 

For  the  above  reasons  only  a  small  duty  ought  to  be  levied  on  the  calcined,  so 
hat  some  may  be  imported  and  produce  revenue. 

There  are  no  calcining  plants  m  the  East  with  the  exception  of  one  which,  when 
lie  steel  business  is  in  a  normal  condition,  prepares  material  only  for  refractory  pur- 
yosee.  It  would  not  be  i)osBible  to  calcine  domestic  material  in  the  East  owing  to 
he  higher  cost  of  fuel,  plants,  eto.,  and  the  cost  of  freight  on  the  2  tons  of  crude  neces- 
san'  to  make  1  ton  of  calcined. 

fmported  crude  magnesite  costs  from  $18  to  $20  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York  or  Phila- 
lelphia.  Thus  2  tons  would  make  $36  to  $40,  with  a  calcining  and  grinding  cost  of, 
ay,  $15  per  ton,  and  containers  $3  per  ton,  which  would  make  the  cost  from  $54  to 
^V<  per  ton.  These  prices  include  no  profits  to  the  importers  to  cover  expense  and 
risk. 

While  I  put  the  cost  of  calcining  and  grinding  in  the  East  at  $15  per  ton,  I  feel 
ronfident  that  it  can  not  be  done  for  less  Qian  about  $20  per  ton,  and  to  substantiate 
thi")  we  have  no^  a  contract  at  an  interior  point  on  which  we  are  paying  $20  per  ton 
for  <«me,  and  the  parties  are  extracting  a  by-product  for  their  own  use. 

The  cry  of  those  who  desire  a  high  protective  duty  is  '  Vhat  foreigners  have  done 
Id  the  past."    Now,  I  think  that  foreign  conditions  have  changed  just  as  well  as  ours. 

<>ude  material  without  a  duty  would  come  m  and  give  employment  to  An^erican 
la^)r  in  preparing  it. 

Ma^esite  and  ma^esium  chloride  are  used  to  considerable  extent  in  the  oxy- 
fhlonde  cement  business  in  the  making  of  artificial  flooring,  steamship  decking,  and 
ill  :<tucco  work,  where  it  is  used  extensively  in  the  remooeling  of  old  buildings. 

Any  increase  in  the  price  of  magnesite  or  magnesium  chloride  would  add  to  the 
<-u9t  of  building.  We  all  know  that  the  industrjr  is  overburdened  now,  so  why  add 
to  it,  particularly  when  it  produces  no  increase  in  revenue  to  the  Government? 

In  conclusion,  I  would  therefore  suggest  the  following:  Crude  magnesite,  free  of 
<iuty;  calcined  magnesite,  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  cent  per  pound;  magnesium 
<  hloride,  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

HAGHESITE  AHD  FLUORSPAB. 

[Paragraphs  47  and  207.] 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  A.  TOPPING,  CHAIBMAN  BEPUBLIO  IRON  & 

STBBL  CO.,  NBW  YOBS  CITY. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Please  give  your  full  name,  address,  and 
whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Topping.  My  full  name  is  John  A.  Topping;  address,  17  Eat- 
ery Place,  New  York  City;  I  am  chairman  of  the  Republic  Iron  & 
^teelCc,  and  I  am  also  specially  designated  to  represent  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
lube  Co.,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Pitts- 
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burgh  Steel  Co.,  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  C 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.,  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Luk 
Steel  Co.,  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  and  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co. 
America. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  section  of  the  bill  will  you  addr 
yourself  to  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Schedule  1,  paragraph  47. 

For  the  information  of  your  committee,  I  desire  to  say  that 
product  under  discussion  is  improperly  listed  under  Schedul^^ 
paragraph  47,  as  a  drug  or  chemical.     The  item  in  question  i« 
refractory  material  or  crushed  rock,  used  almost  e3;clusivelv  by  f' 
iron,  steel,  and  copper  smelters,  and  should  be  listed  under  Sched 
3  with  other  raw  materials  used  in  steel  manufacture. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  article  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Magnesite.  I  suggested  informally  to  your  chiu: 
man  this  morning  (and  he  thought  the  suggestion  might  l>e  in  onit-r 
that  what  the  steel  people  desired  would  oe  to  file  a  brief  exprei>:JLnj 
generally  our  views  on  magnesite  as  listed  under  Schedule  1 ,  paragrai 
47,  and  also  file  a  similar  brief  on  fluorspar  under  Scnedule 
paragraph  207,  which  material  likewise  is  used  almost  exclusiv»i 
by  steel  manufacturers,  and  by  thus  combining  for  discussion  th(S 
items  found  under  the  schedules  and  paragraphs  above  mentitint^ 
for  final  consideration  under  Schedule  3 — iron  and  steel — this  pn 

fram  will  not  only  save  your  committee  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  \n 
e  a  matter  of  great  convenience  to  the  iron  and  steel  people,  wl-i 
are  to  appear  before  you  for  a  general  discussion  of  the  iron  and  ?tc^ 
schedule  at  a  later  date. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  desire,  then,  to  postpone  the  consider 
tion  of  that  item  at  this  time  ?  .         *         .        . 

Mr.  Topping.  We  want  to  file  our  statement  in  connection  wiij 
these  two  products,  and  discuss  the  whole  subject  imder  Schedule ; 
as  it  relates  to  steel  manufacture. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Topping.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  consideration;  m. 
with  that  I  wiU  not  take  up  any  more  time,  but  I  will  leave  this  sw* 
ment  with  the  stenographer  and  give  you  our  views  on  steel. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  it  ai; 
have  it  printed  as  a  part  of  your  statement. 

BRIEF   OF  JOHN  A.   TOPPIirG,    CHAI&MAir  BEPITBLIC  IROXr   Sc    STEEL    CO..   STI 

YORK  CITY. 

MAGNESITE. 

Gentlemen,  I  appear  before  you  as  the  representative  of  not  only  the  RepuUJ 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  but  also  as  the  delegated  representative  of  a  large  group  of  indpp**!) 
ent  steel  manufacturers,  in  protest  against  any  duty  being  plac^  on  magnesite  un«i 
Schedule  1,  paragraph  47,  II.  R.  7456. 

The  steel  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  I  might  stale,  are  the  priiicr 
consumers  of  this  product  magnesite,  listed  under  Schedule  1,  paragraph  47.  <• 
total  consumption  of  this  material  we  estimate,  based  on  the  consiunption  jht  Vih 
ingots,  to  be  about  150,000  tons  per  annum;  therefore  a  tax  of  $10  por  ton,  as  is  prop  - 
under  H.  R.  7456,  will  add  approximately  $1,500,000  to  the  annual  cost  of  rtr*-!  J< 
(luction,  which  under  present  competitive  conditions  now  maintaining  thioiiytiJ 
the  world  will  tend  to  break  dowTi  the  position  which  this  coiuitr>'  has  ncquin-ii 
a  steel  producer. 
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kfagneeite  is  one  of  our  important  raw  materials  and  has  heretofore  been  scheduled 
der  various  tariff  acts  free  of  duty. 

da^esite,  I  niay  add,  is  a  mine  product,  or  a  carbonate  of  magnesia  rock,  prepared 
use  by  calcining  or  burning  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  preparation  of  cement  rock, 
is  therefore  a  product  which  requires  but  comparatively  a  small  outlay  for  labor 
its  |)reparation  for  use.  The  steel  manufacturers  use  magnesite  both  in  the  pebble 
d  brick  form,  and  we  see  no  justification  for  a  duty  on  the  crude  product  magnesite, 
rticularly  when  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  compensatory  duty  on  the  brick  of  $15 
r  ton  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  admit,  however,  that  the  brick  manufoc- 
rer  should  have  fair  protection  on  his  magnesite  brick,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 

less  a  dutv  than  is  given  other  grades  of  fire  brick,  but  the  raw  material  for  the 
oduction  of  brick  should  unquestionably  be  free. 

The  magnesite  industry  is  a  new  one,  built  up  under  free-trade  conditions,  largely 
veloped  during  the  war.  The  principal  quarries  for  the  production  of  this  rock  for 
raiment  are  found  in  the  States  of  Washington  and  California.  There  should  be  no 
leetion  of  ability  respecting  these  quarries  meeting  forei^  competition,  particularly 

their  natural  marKets,  wnich  are  St.  Louis,  Chicago^  Pueblo,  and  other  Western 
ates  centers.  In  our  opinion  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  imported  mag- 
trite  to  successfully  compete  with  these  western  producers,  on  account  of  the  freight 
et  from  Atlantic  seaboard  inland.  This  freight  rate  at  present  averages  from  sea- 
tard  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  approximately  $10  per  ton,  and  to  that  extent  gives 
e  western  prwlucer  substantial  protection  by  virtue  of  his  geographical  position. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to^ee,  however,  why  quarried  burnt  rock,  which  carries  a  mini- 
um of  labor  cost,  should  require  anv  more  protection  than  is  ^ven  mined  coal  when 
tked,  which  carries  a  much  higher  labor  cost  in  its  treatment;  or  why  the  output  of 
ma^esite  mine  should  be  accorded  protection,  with  the  output  of  iron  ore  and  coal 
ines  on  the  free  list.  In  fact,  with  the  general  products  of  all  our  mines  and  quarries 
1  the  free  list^  and  consistently  rated  free  of  duty  heretofore,  under  a  time-nonored 
Je  of  Republican  policy,  we  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  any  of  these  products  should 
:>w  V;e  made  dutiable. 

We  furthermore  claim  that  a  duty  on  magnesite  would  not  only  be  unfair  in  prin- 
pie,  but  in  effect  would  result  in  discrimination  against  the  large  ^oup  of  inde- 
L^ndent  steel  producers  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Steel  Corporation  and  a  few 
her  manufacturers  in  the  Chicago  and  western  districts,  who  obtain  their  supplies 
3m  western  domestic  mines^  whereas  the  Pittsburgh  and  eastern  makers  of  steel 
ould  he  compelled  to  either  import  foreign  magnesite  or  pay  a  heavy  penalty  in  the 
Av  of  freight  charges  in  the  long  haul  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Pittsburgh  and 
islern  districts. 

Magnesite,  gentlemen,  is  one  of  a  number  of  raw  materials  which  if  taxed  will 
iverpely  afi[§ct  the  cost  of  steel  production,  and  under  existing  competitive  condi- 
ons  we  can  not  approve  of  any  change  which  means  increased  cost  of  production;  in 
tct,  costs  must  be  reduced  if  we  are  to  cheapen  our  products  and  thereby  broaden 
ur  markets.  In  other  words,  unless  we  can  maintain  home  demand  at  100  per  cent 
ad  also  obtain  a  market  for  our  surplus  in  foreign  fields  heretofore  suppliea  by  us, 
Jnerican  labor  must  pay  t^e  price  in  idleness. 

We  also  believe  any  measure  that  would  tend  to  increase  the  consumption  of  domes- 
ic  magnesite  to  the  extent  that  a  prohibitive  duty  would  stimulate  would  mean  an 
irly  exhaustion  of  domestic  supplies  and  thereby  imperil  our  national  defense  in 
iraea  of  war,  when  our  foreign  supplies  might  be  shut  on. 

FLUORSPAR. 

I  also  appear  before  you  in  protest  against  any  duty  being  placed  on  fluorspar, 
indcr  Schedule  2,  paragraph  207,  of  H.  R.  7456. 

Muorspar  is  used  in  substantial  quantities  by  the  steel  manufacturers  for  fluxing 
>urpoee8;  the  total  consumption  of  the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States  we  estimate 
0  be  not  \em  than  300,000  tons  per  annum,  and  if  a  tax  of  $5  per  ton  is  imposed  it  will 
«Jd  $1,500,000  to -Steel  costs. 

If  this  item  fluorspar  alone  was  involved,  or  if  the  broad  principle  of  taxing  other 
aw  materials  was  not  in  question,  it  might  be  claimed  that  the  increased  cost  of 
toel  production  by  taxing  fluorspar  was  unimportant.  We  claim,  however,  tliat  the 
■oUective  influence  upon  our  cost  of  production,  by  taxing  our  raw  materials,  is  of 
•Mamount  importance,  which  change  in  policy,  if  adopted,  will  add  enormously  to 
•ur  raw  material  costs. 

Fluorspar,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  mine  or  quarry  product,  the  domestic  supply 
^npdpally  comes  from  southern  Illinois  and  northern  Kentucky.  This  product 
*  likewise  an  item  of  substantial  importation,  being  imported  largely  by  the  central 
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western  and  eastern  steel  manufacturers.  The  Illinois  and  Kentucky  prniu 
however,  finds  a  market  principally  in  the  Central  West  and  other  distant  points  b 
the  seaboard,  and  on  account  of  the  distance  of  these  mines  from  the  seaboaid  and  t 
protection  they  enjoy  geographically  by  way  of  inland  rates  of  freight,  which 
many  cases  in  amount  exceeds  the  proposed  rate  of  duty,  home  quairies  of  the  W 
are  in  no  danger  of  foreign  competition.  In  fact,  the  fluorspar  interests  have  h^rf 
fore  prospered  under  free  trade,  and  there  can  be  no  possible  reason  for  taxijig  a  ^1 
producer  of  the  East  and  Central  West  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  ton,  or,  as  an  altemad 
force  eastern  manufactiu'ers  to  go  West  to  obtain  their  fluorspar  supplies  at  a  Un? 
increased  cost,  which  in  many  cases  would  exceed  the  amount  of  toe  proposed  dit 
as  previously  stated. 

As  we  view  the  situation,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  protecting  fluorspar  than  tbi 
would  be  dolomite,  limestone,  or  other  domestic  iron  and  steel  fluxes  obtainetl  k 
domestic  quarries,  and  we  therefore  earnestly  protest  against  any  cost  increaacv  M 
imposed  upon  steel  which  would  cripple  our  competitive  position  or  make  it  m 
difficult  for  us  to  maintain  oirr  home  markets  or  oDtain  in  foreign  markets  an  oqi 
for  our  surplus  steel  production.  In  other  words,  unless  we  can  maintain  bd 
demand  at  100  per  cent  and  maintain  foreign  markets  heretofore  suppUed  by 
American  labor  will  pay  the  price  in  loss  of  wages,  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  doubt 
advantages  accruing  to  the  few  employees  or  workmen  in  these  western  quanitf 

(Representing  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Mid  vale  Stef) 
Ordnance  Co.,  loungstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co..  Bi 
Hill  Steel  Co.,  HttsbuiKh  Steel  Co.,  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  C0.7  Interstate  Iron  d  St 
Co.,  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.,  Ii^and  Steel  Co.,  Lukens  Steel  (' 
Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America.) 

BRIEF  OF  WILLIS  F.  MoCOOK,  PRESIDEirT  OF  THE  PITTSBXTBGK  STIEL  CO 

PITTSBTTRGH,  PA. 

Para^aph  47,  Schedule  1,  caption  '^Chemicals,  oils,  and  paints,'*  provides  fori  di 
on  calcined  magnesite,  including  dead-burned  and  grained,  three-fourths  of  1  rent] 
pound,  and  magnesite  crude  or  8;round  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound.  1 

Magnesite  is  known  to  the  steel  trade  as  a  raw  material  of  manufacture,  out  of  «bj 
magnesite  bricks  and  the  bottoms  of  steel  furnaces  are  made.  It  is  bought  and  ^ 
b^r  the  ton  and  shipped  in  carloads,  not  as  a  medicine  in  bottles  or  packa^.  .^  * 
might  iron  ore  be  classed  as  a  medicine.  Under  the  Aldrich  and  other  prior  t«i 
bills  magnesite  was  carried  on  the  free  list.  It  sold  at  from  $14.75  to  $16  per  tod 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  hence  this  dut>r  is  substantiallv  100  per  cent  and  is  prohibi*' 
There  is  no  logical  reason  for  treating  it  as  a  chemical  or  a  medicine  or  otherwi^  <l 
as  a  raw  material,  either  dead  burned  or  natural  for  use  in  the  manu&u;ttire  offti 
Neither  the  steel  manufacturers  nor  the  public  will  submissively  pay  a  duty  "( 
per  cent  for  the  benefit  of  substantially  one  company  operating  in  Uie  State  oi  ^' 
mgton  whose  market  is  so  protected  by  freight  rates  against  invasion  of  Eunnf^ 
ma^esite  from  the  Atlantic  coast  as  to  need  no  more. 

The  paragraph  above  should  be  deleted  from  paragraph  47,  Schedule  1 ,  and  voipsi 
both  raw  and  dead  burned  should  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  treated  as  a  mAt«rii^ 
manufacture  in  the  free  list,  especially  when  steel  manufacturers  are  endeavoritil 
meet  European  competition  in  finished  products  without  cutting  ^e  workmeo  4? 
to  the  level  of  European  wages. 

Paragraph  302,  manganese  ore  or  concentrates  containing  in  excess  of  30  pn^  '^ 
of  metallic  manganese,  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  metallic  manganese  contained  thai 

This  will  result  in  a  monoply  to  the  United  States  Steel  Co.  and  the  Betlil/^ 
Steel  Co.,  who  are  substantially  the  only  two  manufacturers  of  ferromanganese  inj 
country,  and  they  supply  only  themselves.  They  do  not  sell  to  othefB,  therefow 
other  steel  manufacturers  must  buy  their  ferroman^neee  abroad  and  pay  thL«  f} 
mous  duty.  It  is  a  primary  material  of  manufacture  m  the  steel  Industry.  *  Very  lii 
labor  is  used  in  its  smeltine;  not  any  more  than  is  used  in  blast  furnaces  in  nnell 
iron  ore.  Consistently  with  the  broad  American  principle  of  free  raw  matiriii-*  \ 
protection  for  finish  eel  products  made  out  of  or  witn  them,  this  material  ^mtld  U 
the  free  list. 

As  the  act  was  passed  by  the  House  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  having  ealxani 
bar  bed- wire  fencing  on  the  free  list  and  a  tariff  on  the  galvanized  wire  out  of  whitli 
fencing  is  made.    The  barbed  wire  should  carry  the  same  duty  as  the  wire  itdi'U 
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MENTHOL. 

[Paragraph  48.] 

;tat£MENt  of  h.  s.  bichabdson,  bepbesenting  the  vick 
chemical  co.,  gbeensbobo,  k.  c,  and  othebs. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  Give  your  name  and  business  and  whom  you 
epresent.  • 

3lr.  Richardson.  My  name  is  H.  S.  Richardson,  representing  the 
rick  Chemical  Co^  oi  Greensboro,  N.  C.  I  am  also  representing 
he  Mentholatum  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Wichita,  Kans.;  the 
Justerole  Co^  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  the  Brame  Drug  Co.,  North  Wilkes- 
loro,  N.  C;  E.  W.  Vacher  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  and  other  users 
)f  menthol. 

I  want  to  speak  on  the  menthol  section,  paragraph  48  of  the 
•ill,  which  provides  for  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  menthol, 
t  also  refers  to  camphor;  but  the  duty  on  camphor  is  satisfactory. 
iVe  are  also  users  of  camphor. 

When  this  bill  was  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  it 
carried  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  both  camphor  and  menthol. 
iVe  did  not  know  of  this,  and  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  present 
)ur  case  before  the  House  committee.  The  camphor  people  did 
[>resent  their  case,  and  their  duty  was  removed  from  the  ad  valorem 
ind  placed  on  the  specific  at  6  cents  a  pound.  I  think  that  the  only 
reason  that  menthol  was  not  put  there  also  was  that  the  matter  was 
[lot  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  do  you  want  on  menthol? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  want  to  place  two  propositions  before  you.  The 
drst  is  that  menthol  should  be  classified  as  duty  free,  since  it  is  a 
[nedicine  used  exclusively  for  medicines  and  not  produced  in  this 
[country.  Hence,  any  duty  affords  protection  to  no  American  manu- 
facturers. 

Secondly,  if  you  gentlemen  decide  that  you  have  to  place  a  duty  on 
menthol,  I  want  to  urge  that  you  put  a  specific  duty  upon  it  and 
not  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  particularly  that  you  do  not  use  Ameri- 
can valuation. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  none  manufactured  in  tlie  United 
States? 

Air.  Richardson.  Not  a  pound,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  on  menthol  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  We  want  it  free,  sir.  If  you  gentlemen  need 
revenue  and  have  to  have  the  revenue,  we  would  like  to  urge  that  you 
place  a  specific  duty  on  it,  for  reasons  which  I  will  proceed  to  give. 

I  am  assuming  now,  first,  that  it  should  be  free,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  I  assume  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  tax 
nie<licines — to  put  a  tax  on  the  sick.  I  assume  that  because  you  have 
on  the  tax-free  list  such  things  as  ipecac,  jalap,  nux  vomica,  quinine, 

iodine,  and  so  on. 

In  referring  to  Tariff  Information  Survey  A-10, 1  want  to  prove 
these  things,  first,  that  menthol  is  used  exclusively  for  medicines; 
second,  that  it  is  not  produced  in  the  United  States.  Menthol  is 
produced  entirely  in  Japan.  It  is  a  snow-white  crystal  produced  from 
the  oil  of  peppermint.  It  is  produced  by  refining  companies  in  Japan 
who  are  controlled  by  three  or  four  big  importing  concerns. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Has  it  never  been  produced  here? 

Mr.  KiCHARDSON.  It  was,  to  the  amount  of  a  few  pounds,  at  or. 
time.  I  have  a  letter  stating  that  there  is  no  information  that  it  hu 
been  produced  here  since  1906.  It  is  impossible  to  j)roduce  it  fp»h 
the  American  peppermint  oil. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  because  the  American  oil  has  lesfi?  {» 
peppermint  in  it  than  the  Japanese  oil  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  It  has  about  50  per  cent  peppermint  cont«*iu 
whereas  the  Japanese  oil  has  about  80  per  cent.  The  Japanese  **\ 
can  be  produced  by  simply  freezing  the  peppermint  oil.  The  -rVin* ' 
ican  oil  is  very  delicately  flavored  and  has  a  very  high  market  prio 
and  is  used  exclusively  for  flavoring.  Chewing  gums  use  a  grcs 
deal  of  it.       ' 

Senator  Simmons.  The  American  oil  is  used  for  a  diflPerent  jn.: 
pose  altogether? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir.  We  sent  a  man  recently  to  Japan  at 
very  high  expense,  a  man  who  spoke  the  Japanese  language  atr 
who  tried  to  find  out  some  way  of  getting  the  plants  over  here.  U 
spent  a  year  over  there  and  he  did  not  get  a  "look-in "  into  a  Jaj 
anese  refining  plant.  He  was  only  able  to  smuggle  out  one  of  tli 
Japanese  plants,  and  they  fumigated  that  so  much  at  the  custoai 
house  that  it  died.  It  is  controlled  by  a  very  close  corj^oration  thi 
consists  of  four  big  firms.  Mitsui,  for  instance,  has  a  tremendoij 
office  in  New  York  with  a  room  set  aside  for  the  Japanese  amba5-{ 
dor.  The  clerks  and  stenographer  are  American,  but  the  m:i! 
offices  are  held  by  the  Japanese.  We  can  not  deal  direct  with  Xh»\ 
companies.  They  have  about  10  speculators  or  Xew  York  bn»k»i 
who  handle  menthol  for  them  and  we  have  to  deal  through  thei^ 
The  price  is  so  speculative  that  it  jumped  from  $3.50  a  pounil  I 
$4.35  on  the  news  that  this  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  was  pos>iM 
going  to  be  imposed. 

The  price  varies.     It  jumped,  according  to  booklet  A-10  of  tl 
Tariff  Information  Surveys,  from  $3.15  to  $12.50  in  12  montli-. 
tell  you  that  to  show  you  how  speculative  it  is. 

Senator  McCumber.  Was  that  due  to  the  war? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir ;  it  w^as  due,  in  part,  to  the  demand  can-, 
by  the  influenza  epidemic. 

Senator  Watson.  What  specific  duty  do  you  recommend  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  If  you  have  to  have  a  duty  at  all,  not  more  tlii 
25  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  would  be  a  pretty  high  duty,  would  it  n.* 

Mr.  Richardson.  Twenty-five  cents  a  pound?  It  would  he  a  ?t: 
duty;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Would  that  bring  in  revenue  without  inter  fern 
with  imports? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  think  it  would,  sir.  Booklet  A-10  states  tLi 
the  duty  from  1910  to  1913  was  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  wh^ 
that  duty  was  taken  off  and  a  specific  duty  was  put  on  the  iinjK»ii 
increased  greatly.  They  averaged  43,000  pounds  during  the  peri« 
of  1910  to  1913,  and  then  jumped,  in  1914  to  1918,  to  aDout  14o.»^ 
pounds. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Was  not  that  due  to  war  conditioni^  I 

Mr.  Richardson.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  due  to  the  influenxa  ^|J 
(lemic.    The  greatest  imports  were  in  1919,  243,000  pounds. 
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<Tentlemen,  menthol  is  used  exclusively  as  medicine 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  menthol  worth  to-day? 

Mf.   Kichardson.  About  $4.35  is  its  spot  price  to-day.     It  was 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  a  little  over  4  per  cent  ? 

Mr,  Richardson.  Yes,  sir.  The  normal  price  of  it  is  about  $3.  It 
vent  at  one  time  to  $12.50,  last  January. 

Alenthol  is  being  widely  and  extensively  used  and  increasingly 
ised.  We  have  not  known  the  uses  of  the  drug  very  long;  and  in 
908  only  20,000  pounds  came  into  this  country.  It  is  widely  used  in 
nuking  cough  sirups,  cough  drops,  menthol  sprays,  and  menthol 
K)lution5,  and  it  has  a  very  antiseptic  and  anesthetic  influence  on 
I  ffections  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract.  It  is  used  also  in  tuberculous 
reatments  in  Asheville  widely. 

To  give  an  illustration  of  how  its  use  has  grown,  20  years  ago  my 
'ather,  who  was  a  druggist  in  North  Carolina,  became  interested  in 
his  drug,  and  he  found  a  way  of  combining  it  in  a  salve  form  so  that 
A' hen  the  salve  was  applied  to  the  body  the  heat  of  the  body  released 
he  volatile  contents.  It  acted  as  a  vapor  lamp  in  salve  form.  To-day 
ive  .sell  about  17,000,000  jars  a  year.  The  business  runs  over  three  or 
four  million  dollars  a  year.  We  have  about  2,000  wholesalers  and 
.^,000  retail  distributors ;  and  there  are  other  companies,  such  as  the 
Mentholatum  Co.  and  the  Musterole  Co.,  who  have  a  very  large  dis- 
tribution also. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  used  altogether  for  exter^al  application  ? 

Mr.  RiCHABDsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follettte.  It  is  a  very  common  remedy  for  colds  and  in- 
fluenza, is  it  not ! 

Mr.  Richardson.  It  is.  In  addition,  there  are  300  manufacturers 
who  make  preparations  of  menthol,  and  then  there  are  50,000  drug- 
gists who  use  it  for  their  cough  sirups  and  menthol  inhalers  and 
sprays.  Outside  of  quinine  and  calomel  it  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
commonest  used  drugs. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  a  staple  sort  of  a  remedy  that  the  people 
use  without  having  prescriptions  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  great  deal  is  used  in  prescription 
'vork  also. 

Senator  Simmons.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  used  very  extensively 
without  prescriptions,  and  it  is  used  very  extensively  by  poor  people, 
I  presume? 

3f  r.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir.  In  making  17,000,000  jars,  of  course,  we 
can  put  a  jar  in  the  smallest  hut  in  the  outlying  coves  in  the  country 
<listricts  everywhere  at  a  very  low  cost. 

If  you  do  not  tax  auinine  and  iodine  and  asafetida  and  aloes,  why 
should  you  tax  menthol?  Why  put  a  duty  on  menthol  at  all?  It 
just  got  in  in  1908  by  mistake,  t  think,  because  there  were  only  20,000 
[>oiincls  imported  at  that  time.  Camphor  and  menthol  were  lumped 
together,  because  they  are  somewhat  similar  products,  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  putting  a  duty  on  menthol  at  this  time  except  for 
revenue  purposes.  If  you  gentlemen  wish  it  for  revenue,  I  want  you 
not  to  tax  it  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

The  reason  for  that  is  this :  That  a  specific  duty  increases  the  im- 
prints.   You  will  get  more  money  with  a  specific  duty. 
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Senator  Simmoks.  Do  you  not  think  that  about  the  last  thing  w< 
ought  to  tax  for  revenue  is  a  medicine  ? 

Senator  La  Foli^tte.  A  common  medicine. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  certainly  am  of  that  opinion,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  When  was  menthol  ever  on  the  free  list?  Yi»« 
said  it  was  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir ;  it  never  was  on  the  free  list.  I  think  r 
was  put  on  by  mistake.  No  one  imported  it  back  in  1908.  There  wer 
only  a  few  thousand  poimds  imported  into  this  country.  The  use?  o 
it  had  not  become  known. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  was  not  mentioned  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Richardson.  It  was  mentioned  along  with  other  preparatidu 
with  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Senator  La  Follette.  For  the  first  time  in  1908  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir ;  and  then  in  1913  that  was  changed  ti 
a  specific  duty  of  50  cents  a  pound.  That  is  what  it  has  been  paviiu 
up  to  date. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  in  the  Underwood- Simmons  bill. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  say  the  importations  increased  ver 
largely  even  with  that  duty  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  It  got  in  there  by  mistake.  Now  that  we  :ui 
enlightened,  we  might  take  it  out. 

Senator  Smoot.  Now  that  you  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

Senator  Simmoi^s.  I  never  heard  of  it  before.    I  did  not  know  In 
it  got  in.    But,  Senator  Smoot,  I  will  say  that  my  position  upon  th 
floor  was  consistently  against  taxing  medicines. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  did  not  have  very  much  influence  wiH 
the  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  Maybe  so.  I  happened  to  have  more  than  yt»i 
did  at  that  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes ;  but  I  did  not  profess  that. 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  whole  duty  that  the  Government  got  cni 
of  the  thing  from  the  period  from  1913  to  1918  averaged  onl; 
$74,000  a  year.  You  are  not  getting  much  money  out  of  this  dutj 
We  have  only  imported  in  six  months  of  this  year  50,000  pouncl 
That  would  be  a  duty  of  about  $60,000  for  an  importation  of  lOO^iKl 
pounds.  I  think  you  will  ruin  this  business  if  you  put  an  ad  valoreij 
duty  on  it.  This  one  company  has  paid  over  a  million  dollare  ij 
taxes  to  the  Government  in  the  last  four  years.  You  do  not  war 
to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  This  is  so  speculativ 
that  if  I  should  go  to  New  York  and  it  becomes  known  that  I  aiu  i 
the  town,  or  Mr.  Miller,  of  the  Musterole  Co.,  the  price  would  go  ul 

The  whole  amount  of  the  crop  has  never  been  over  500,000  poun^ 
produced  in  Japan,  so  that  it  could  easily  be  controlled,  and  it  j 
controlled. 

We  went  into  the  market  one  morning  to  buy  menthol.    We  h« 
arranged  to  buy  it  quickly  and  secretly,  and  it  jumped  from  $S 
pound  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  $9.50  at  12  o'clock.    We  «'^» 
buying  it  just  as  fast  as  we  could  get  it. 

Senator  McLean.  You  mix  menthol  with  vaseline  or  somethinir  i 
the  kind? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 
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senator  MqLean.  The  percentage  of  menthol  is  very  small  { 

llr.  Kichabdson.  The  menthol  is  37  per  cent  of  the  ingredient  cost. 

I  use  menthol,  camphor,  and  other  volatile  oils,  such  as  thyme  and 

ralyptus.   There  is  a  tax  on  a  few  of  those  oils  to  which  we  do  not 

ject.   They  are  grown  in  this  country,  but  there  is  not  a  pound  of 

nthol  made  here.    It  will  not  be  of  any  advantage  to  any  American 

iflufacturer.    On  the  average  range  of  prices  during  the  year  if  it 

)uld  run  up  to  $12  a  pound  it  would  be  a  600  per  cent  increase  even 

?r  the  present  duty. 

U'e  have  to  buy  our  goods  in  large  quantities.    The  price  is  known 

J  lixed.   We  can  not  change  it  every  month.   If  an  ad  valorem  duty 

^  on  we  will  have  to  put  the  highest  price  possible  on  our  goods  to 

»  care  of  the  duty. 

Senator  Jones.  W  hat  price  do  you  put  on  your  goods  now  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  It  depends  on  competition.    We  have  127  differ- 

» ])iv|mrations  which  compete  with  ours. 

Senator  Jones.  All  of  them  use  menthol  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  they  would  all  pay  the  same  price,  would 

iji 

8r.  BicHARDsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Then,  would  it  make  any  difference  to  you,  as  a 
itter  of  competition,  whether  you  had  one  rate  of  duty  or  another 
vour  menthol? 

Mr.  KicHARDSON.  The  question  would  be  whether  we  could  know 
!iat  the  rate  of  duty  was  going  to  be  in  a  speculative  article  that 
tt»ps  from  $3  to  $12  a  pound.    An  ad  valorem  duty  at  25  per  cent 
1  $3  would  be  only  60  cents,  but  on  the  $12  it  would  be  $3.    We 
Mild  not  know  what  to  make  our  price  for  the  year. 
Senator  Smoot.  The  speculative  price  was  during  war  times. 
Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir;  it  runs  all  the  time. 
Senator  Sutherland.  Would  not  that  tend  to  equalize  the  price? 
Mr.  Richardson.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
.'senator  Sutherland.  You  would  not  put  on  such  a  high  price, 

•jiijr  to  the  ad  valorem  duty 

Mr.  Richardson.  You  mean  the  Japanese  producers  of  menthol? 

Vnator  Sutherland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  sir,  their  general  policy  is  to  get  all  they 

.Sinator  La  Follette.  You  can  not  obtain  it  from  any  other  source, 
nyou! 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir. 

^nttor  Walsh.  They  would  be  able  to  fix  American  valuation 

Mr.  Richardson.  If  you  had  American  valuation,  it  would  "  just 

l»ttb  ruin  us,"  as  the  fellow  said.    There  are  only  five  or  six  hun- 

*1  cases  held  in  this  country,  and  sometimes  only  two  or  three 

B|«lred  held  by  two  or  three  men.    They  could  raise  the  prices  by 

"titioiis  sales  between  themselves. 

'*^nator  Smoot.  What  were  your  total  sales  of  drugs  in  which 

^thol  is  used  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Oh,  I  should  say  nine  or  ten  million  dollars. 

^Jifttor  Smoot.  How  much  menthol  did  you  buy  last  year? 

Mr.  Richardson.  That  is  a  thing  that  we  keep  a  very  close  secret, 

*oator,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  only  protection  we  have  against 

^'ulators. 
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Senator  Smoot.  How  much  of  the  total  importations  of  menthol 
purchased  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Last  year  it  was  243,000  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  $600,000. 

Mr.  Richardson.  More  than  that.  About  one  and  a  half  miliv 
dollars. 

Senator  SMoo'r.  So  about  8  per  cent  of  your  total  sales  amoimti 
to  all  of  the  menthol  that  was  being  imported  into  the  United  Stat*' 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  were  a  25  per  cf 
duty  on  menthol  the  consumer  of  your  goods  would  buy  a  penny  les 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  would  buy  much  less,  for  this  reason :  ^ 
would  have  to  put  at  least  a  20  to  30  per  cent  higher  price  on 
Our  goods  sell  for  35  cents  a  package  now.    If  we  had  a  25  per  « 
ad  valorem  duty  we  would  have  to  make  it  about  50  cents  a  packa* 

Senator  Smoot.  Why? 

Mr.  Richardson.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  we  might  have 
pay  $12  or  $15  for  menthol  plus  a  25  per  cent  tax.    Do  you  see,  sirf 

Senator  Smoot.  No  ;  I  can  not  figure  it  that  wav — only  on  s^^ 
where  a  price  is  fixed  for  a  biff  profit.  * 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  do  not  mink  I  quite  catch  your  point,  Senai 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  bought  every  pound  of  mentnol  that-wir 
into  the  United  States,  which  you  do  not  do 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  much  of  it  do  you  buy  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  About  10  per  cent  of  it. 

Senator  Saioot.  Therefore  the  whole  thing  would  be  $liy<M)j 
You  do  not  purchase  more  than  $150,000  worth  of  menthol,  do  you! 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  would  not  sav  that.  I  should  sav  it  w(n 
run  more  than  that.    It  runs  up  to  $250,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  $150,000  worth  goes  into  goods  which  \ 
sell  for  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir.  My  personal  sales  of  the  $150,0lH)  tJ 
you  are  speaking  of  would  amount  from  my  company — we  wob 
sell  anywhere  from  two  to  four  million  dollars'  worth. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  you  about  that,  and  you  said  $lO,0(K).i"'»'^' 

Mr.  Richardson.  That  is  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Smoot.  About  $4,000,000,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  From  two  to  four  million. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  $150,000  on  three  million.  Tl 
w^ould  be  5  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  Thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent 

Senator  S^roor.  I  am  getting  at  his  figures.  That  is  5  per  tM 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir.   - 

Senator  Smoot.  Because  we  put  on  a  25  per  cent  ad  valoreiu  •! 
you  are  talking  about  raising  the  price  35  per  cent  on  the  vt^t 
your  goods. 

Mr.  Richardson.  That  figure  might  be  higher.  I  have  not  fipi 
it  out. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  5  per  cent  is  all  that  it  could  | 
sibly  be  if  you  put  it  in  all  of  your  goods? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  all  of  it  by  any  niannf»r 
means. 
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»Senator  Smoot.  It  is  all  that  there  is  in  what  you  pay  for  your 

enthol? 

Mr.  BicHABDSoN.  That  was  based  on  an  average  price  of  $3.    If 

m  used  a  $12  price,  that  we  will  possibly  have  to  pay 

Senator  Smoot.  Fossibly;  but  how  often  have  you  ever  had  to 
IV  it? 

Mr.  RicHABDSON.  We  paid  in  1919  $9.50. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  wiU  take  you  back  for  a  few  years  and  see  what 
le  importations  were,  because  that  is  the  highest  you  have  had  for  a 
imber  of  years.  So  you  either  have  not  used  as  much  when  you 
lid  the  $12  a  pound,  or  else  the  price  of  it  was  not  $12  a  pound 
?rv  long. 

Mr.  KiCBARDSOx.  The  price  has  never  been  over  any  great  period 
12  a  pound ;  no. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  highest  amount  of  importations  was  $1,500,000 
orth. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  your  com- 
wv? 

Mr.  Richardson.  About  $3,000,000. 
Senator  Sutheri^nd.  What  dividends  have  you  paid  ? 
Mr.  Richardsok.  We  have  not  paid  a  dividend  in  four  years. 
Senator  Sutherland.  Stock  dividend  or  cash  dividend? 
Mr.  Richardson.  None. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  have  been  your  gains? 
Mr.  Richardson.  Our  gains  have  been  about  8  per  cent  on  the 
lies. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  the  sales? 
Mr.  Richardson.  On  the  sales ;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  Smoot.  On  $4,000,000? '  That  is  $320,000. 
Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 
•Vnator  Smoot.  That  is  over  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Unfortunately,  we  never  capitalized  our  good 
lill.  sa  that  our  taxes  have  ranged  on  a  pretty  high  basis.  We  have 
Hill  a  very  high  per  cent  of  our  total  profits.  The  remainder  went 
Bto  new  extensions  and  new  plants.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have 
^<  been  able  to  draw  out  any  dividends. 

N'liator  ifcLEAN.  You  paid  $150,000  for  your  menthol.  That  is 
^W  fier  cent  of  your  total  cost  ? 

Mr,  Richardson.  Mr.  Preyer  tells  me  that  my  figures  on  total  con- 
oinp^ion  of  menthol  are  wrong;  that  we  bought  in  1919  about  a  half 
trillion  dollars'  worth. 

But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  gentlemen,  is  that  regardless 
^  the  duty  you  put  on  menthol,  do  not  put  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
t  which  increases  the  speculation  in  the  article.  I  can  not  tell  what 
[J7  price  for  any  one  month  is  going  to  be  if  I  do  not  know  what 
J^  Jiity  is  going  to  be.  It  simply  helps  the  speculator.  He  jumped 
"^  price  on  receipt  of  the  news  that  this  duty  was  going  to  be  25 
J«f  opnt  ad  valorem.  The  price  jumped  from  $3.50  to  $4.35.  It  is 
w  hutep  price  to-d^. 

^ator  Watson.  Does  the  production  stay  at  the  same  point  ? 
"r.  Richardson.  No,  sir ;  it  varies. 
"^nator  Watson.  Then  the  price  would  vary,  anyhow,  would  it 
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Mr.  KicHARDsoN.  It  varies  according  to  the  demand  in  thi-*  oi 
try.    We  have  never  been  able  to  get  any  reliable  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  it  is  controlled? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  by  three  or  four  big  Japanese  houses. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  they  asked  you  $12  you  would  have  to  pay  it ' 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir;  here  is  the  way  we  protect  ourselves,  tmi 
the  only  way.  We  carrv  about  a  year  and  a  half  s  supply  all  th* 
time.  We  remain  out  oi  the  market  whenever  it  seems  strong.  ^»  * 
we  tell  them  we  have  got  a  lot  of  stuff  and  we  are  not  goings  to  buv 
any  more.  Eventually  the  price  slips  down  and  some  weak  hold^n 
drop  out  and  we  buy  a  little. 

Senator  Jones.  ]!s  not  this  an  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  J* 
your  figures  and  those  which  Senator  Smoot  has  presented?  *H  • 
figures  are  doubtless  gotten  from  the  import  price,  and  your  figure 
are  gotten  from  prices  which  you  have  had  to  pay  to  the  imports 
in  this  country,  and  would  they  not  indicate  that  there  is  a  vast  pr^y^' 
made  by  the  unporter  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  There  are  10  or  16  different  New  York  fim> 
that  live  on  that  one  business,  and  they  live  well  on  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  the  agents  of  the  company ;  that  is  all 

Senator  Joxes.  It  would  indicate  that  those  agents  manipulat- 
the  price  in  this  country  to  suit  themselves.    Mr.  Richardson  is  gi^ 
in^  what  he  has  to  pay. 

Mr.  Richardson.  What  we  pay  is  not  much  worse  than  what  ti. 
speculators  pay.    I  have  known  them  to  buy  it  at  $5  and  shoot  it  l. 
to  $9.    Regardless  of  the  price  that  it  costs  us,  we  have  to  keep  tt.*l 
druggists  supplied  with  our  goods,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  the  i: 
gredients. 

Senator  Jones.  The  point  that  occurs  to  me  is  this:  These  in. 
porters  get  it  at  what  appears  to  be  a  nominal  price,  and  they  simp!'< 
charge  you  and  other  users  all  that  they  can  get. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  If  that  be  so,  would  the  putting  of  this  duty  oo  ^\ 
affect  the  price  which  you  would  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  Richardson.  A  specific  duty  would  not,  because  that  is  so  mu--: 
a  pound.  That  would  not  affect  the  price  we  would  have  to  pay.  V 
would  have  to  add  that  onto  the  speculator's  price. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  the  speculator  would  add  it  on!  I^ 
you  not  think  the  speculator  is  adding  on  a  whole  lot  now  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  He  adds  on  everything  he  can  get  on. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  would  not  affect  the  amount  he  woul  ] 
have  to  pay  if  there  was  a  specific  duty. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understand ;  but  whether  the  duty  is  specific  * ; 
ad  valorem,  these  agents  are  in  this  country  and  they  charge  v  i 
whatever  they  want  to  charge  you. 

Mr.  Preter.  That  is  the  danger  of  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

Mr.  Richardson.  That  is  true.  The  ad  valorem  du^  simply  u 
creases  the  element  of  speculation.  It  always  increases  the  element  i4 
speculation.  It  takes  90  days  to  get  these  goods  from  Japan,  mt/s 
during  that  period  the  goods  which  they  have  gotten  in  this  couiU'- 
at  a  low  figure,  if  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  put  on,  together  with  t^^ 
American  valuation,  will  be  sufficiently  raised  in  price.  When  vt*^  I 
goods  come  in  from  Japan  you  have  to  pay  on  a  higher  valuation. 
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Senator  Jones.  I  understand  that  you  have  to  get  all  your  com- 
)dities  from  these  people  here,  these  importers.  You  do  not  buy 
rect  from  Japan,  do  you? 

Mr.  RiCHABDSON.  We  place  two  different  kinds  of  orders.  We 
iler  through  these  speculators.  Some  are  what  we  call  Japanese 
ders,  which  are  placed  in  Japan  six  months  ahead  of  time  for 
B  new  crop,  giving  the  Japanese  three  months'  option  when  to 
ip.  and  the  other  is  what  we  call  spot  goods.  If  we  need  them 
mediately,  we  have  to  go  to  New  York  and  buy  them  on  the  mar- 
t.  They  have  already  come  in  and  have  already  paid  duty. 
Senator  Smoot.  If  you  find  that  you  need  more  than  you  have 
iced  your  order  for? 
Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  it  would  practicaUy  prohibit  you  from  mak- 
?  those  Japanese  contracts  based  on  American  valuation  ? 
Mr.  RiCHABDSON.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  It  will  also  affect  every  re- 
iler  that  puts  ujp  a  prescription  for  cough  sirup  or  menthol' in- 
ters. It  will  afiect  every  prescription  that  has  tne  drug  in  it,  be- 
use  the  retail  druggist  buys  in  small  lots.    It  is  a  very  expensive 

odact 

Senator  Smoot.  He  makes  a  large  profit,  too. 
Senator  Watson.  We  liave  got  his  viewpoint,  have  we  not,  Mr. 
lairman? 

senator  McLean.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  synthetic  menthol  ? 
Mr.  Richardson.  Synthetic  camphor  has  been  made.  Synthetic 
Hithol  has  never  been  made. 

>>enator  McLean.  You  do  not  consider  it  impossible? 
Mr.  Richardson.  I  do  not  know.  It  has  never  been  done.  I  think 
IS  iin|x)ssible.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  ever  tried  it. 
I  vrant  to  say  this,  that  camphor  should  not  be  taxed,  and  I  do 
i  see  why  menthol  should  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  camphor 
Tlie  average  price  of  camphor  has  been  $1.70,  and  the  tax  has 
w  5  cents  per  pound,  about  4  per  cent,  whereas  menthol  has  been 
w?'i  at  a  rate  anywhere  from  16§  to  25  per  cent,  varying  with  the 
ye. 

If  you  do  put  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  menthol,  gentlemen,  put  it 
I  ai  about  the  same  rate  that  camphor  bears  now — 6  cents  on  an 
^njre  valuation  of  70  cents,  which  is  about  8  per  cent.  I  think 
r  '^rtild  stand  that;  but  I  want  to  say  once  more  that  I  do  not  see 
^^«  if  you  let  in  the  other  standard  drugs,  menthol  should  be  put 
I  ^]i^  dutiable  list. 

^^  <:  have  never  made  this  protest  before  because  I  do  not  think 
?  ^•ver  had  an  opportunity.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  appeared 
fr're  you  gentlemen. 

'I^Or  H.  8.  SI0HABD80N,  BEFBE8EKTIK0  THE  VIOK  OKEKIOAL  00.,  GREENS- 

BOEO,  V.  0.,  AND  OTHERS. 

*•*«  -lu  tittt  believe  it  is  the  Intention  of  Congress  to  tax  the  sick  by  putting  a 
"•  "»  iDHUcines,  except  wlicre  protection  is  needed  for  American  manufac- 
^•■^    If  rhis  be  the  case,  menthol  should  never  carry  a  duty,  because — 

'^t  Menthol  Is  U8e<l  exclusively  In  the  manufacture  of  medicinal  prepara- 
'  Menthol  is  an  Important  medicinal  obtained  from  peppermint  oil.  Book- 
'  ^-10,  Tariff  Infomation  Surveys,  page  54,  states : 

^^ntliol  Is  used  almost  exclusively  in  medicine.  It  is  an  antiseptic  and  a 
Jji  ^ttosthetic,  valuable  in  neuralgia  and  irritations  of  the  skin.  Large  quan- 
'•^  •re  also  used  in  cough  drops,  mentholated  vaseline,  sprays,  and  inhaling 
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tubes.    As  an  external  preparation  it  is  used  in  alcoholic  solution  or  n^s  a  sj! 
(when  mixed  with  petrolatum  or  other  greases). 

*'  Official  preparations  of  menthol  are  menthol  inunction,  compound  luf'tTtJ 
inunction,  antiseptic  solution  with  pepsin,  camphorated  menthol,  aroniati'* 
spray,  menthol  spray,  compound  menthol  spray,  menthol  petroxylln.  and  ai 
sepic  powder." 

Menthol  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  widely  used  drugs  knovriL  1 
United  States  Dispensatory,  the  standard  authority  on  drugs  and  their  \in 
says  of  menthol : 

'*  When  locally  applied,  it  stimulates  the  nerves  for  the  perception  of  cold.  1 
depresses  those  for  pain.  It  is  actively  antibacterial.  It  is  used  for  its  1a 
anesthetic  influence  in  various  skin  diseases  accompanied  with  itching,  sui^ 
urticaria.  In  headache  and  other  forms  of  neuralgia  the  external  applicatub 
menthol  will  frequently  produce  a  considerable  degree  of  relief.  It  is  einpl"' 
for  its  antiseptic  and  ansesthetic  influence  in  inflammations  of  the  upper  n'>]i 
tory  tract,  such  as  acute  coryza,  pharyngitis,  and  laryngitis." 

As  its  virtues  have  gradually  become  known,  the  use  of  menthol  has  stt'atJ 
increased  in  the  United  States. 

"  From  1910  to  1913  imports  averaged  43,000  pounds.  For  the  period  lOU 
imports  averaged  145,000  pounds.  Maximum  import  was  during  1910.  '^) 
243,000  pounds  were  imported."    '(Tariff  Information  Surveys.) 

As  an  illustration  of  how  the  use  of  menthol  has  increased,  my  taxhn 
druggist  in  a  small  North  Carolina  town,  20  years  ago,  when  menthol  wa<  i 
in  this  country,  became  interesteil  in  the  drug.    He  found  a  way  to  c«»n'- 
it  with  camphor  and  other  volatile  oils  in  a  base  of  crude  petrolatum,  »>  ti 
when  the  salve  was  applied  to  the  throat  or  chest,  the  body  heat  release«l 
volatile  ingredients  in  the  form  of  vapors.     He* thus  had  a  <^ieap.  effifi 
vapor  lamp  in  salve  form,  as  these  vapors,  being  lighter  than  air,  rose  ui«  t 
were  inhaled  with  each  breath  through  the  air  passages  to  the  lungs.    Al  i 
same  time  the  product  had  a  rubefacient  and  antiphlogistic  efTect  thron^i 
skin.    Beginning  with  a  few  packages  sold  over  the  prescription  coontpr. 
use  has  greatly  increased,  as  follows  (number  of  packages  of  Vicks  f^h\ 
years):    1910-11,    347,748    jars    sold;    1911-12,    523,152    jars    sold;    lOlU- 
1.027,068  jars  sold;  1913-14,  1,357,590  jars  sold;  1914r-15,  1,402.330  jars  fn 
1915-16,  2,418,213  jars  sold;  1916-17,  4,302,564  jars  sold;   1917-18.  6.Wi 
jars  sold ;  1918-19,  17,628,192  jars  sold.  I 

This  is  only  one  product.  There  are  over  300  manufacturers  who  pij^i 
menthol  in  package  form.  In  addition,  an  enormous  quantity  of  meatlioj 
used  for  prescription  work.  Nearly  every  druggist  makes  up  his  own  m**v\ 
<-<>ugh  sirup,  menthol  sprays,  inhalers,  etc. 

We  give  these  figures  to  show  how  widespread  is  the  use  of  menthol  ^ 
medicine.    So  far  as  we  know  it  has  no  other  use.  i 

Second.  Not  a  pound  of  menthol  is  made  in  the  United  States.  A  tarid 
menthol  can  afford  no  protection  to  any  American  growers  or  manufactuTJ 
since  menthol  can  not  be  made  in  this  country.  We  have  never  been  abl< 
buy  a  pound  of  menthol  anywhere  else  in  the  world  exc^t  from  Japan.  Pepi 
mint,  from  which  menthol  is  obtained,  is  grown  in  this  country,  bat  it  is  ik4 
rljjht  kind  to  produce  menthol.  The  oil  contains  a  very  much  lower  perci»iii 
of  menthol  and  requires  more  elaborate  processes  for  extraction.  So  that  m 
we  succeed  in  growing  the  same  variety  of  black  mint  as  that  used  In  Japan 
do  not  believe  that  production  in  this  country  is  possible. 

For  these  two  reasons,  therefore,  because  menthol  is  used  widely  iui«J  <'k 
sively  as  a  medicine,  and  because  a  duty  would  give  protection  to  no  oCff., 
respectfully  urge  that  menthol  be  placed  on  the  free  list  The  revenue  «5^ 
from  the  present  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  on  menthol  is  very  small,  ruu^ 
from  $8,000  in  1908  to  $57,000  in  1915.  $86,000  In  1917,  and  $121,000  In  X^Vj 

In  case  the  committee,  in  its  judgment,  deems  it  necessary  at  thin  tim** 
the  sake  of  revenue  to  place  a  duty  on  menthol,  we  earnestly  urgt»  tN 
lowing : 

First.  That  u  specific  duty  and  not  an  ad  valorem  duty  be  Imposed.  A  ^^ 
duty  increases  imports.  Prior  to  1913  menthol  carried  a  25  i)er  wnt  ad  >atij 
duty.  In  that  yt*ar  the  present  duty  of  r»()  cents  iK»r  pound  was  plii«»*' 
menthol.    I  quote  from  Tariff  Information  Surveys.  A-10.  page  r>5; 

"  The  act  of  1913,  which  reduced  the  duty  on  menthol,  was  f6llo\v*^l  < 
considerable  increase  in  the  imports.  Average  revenue  on  the  ad  'h'-I 
duty  from  1910  to  1913  was  $40,000  yearly.  For  the  period  1914-lS  tin*  •«*«'l 
annum  revenue  was  $74,804." 
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>e<*ond.  How  the  ad  valorem  duty  would  affect  the  trade:  In  addition  to 
50,000  druggists  who  use  menthol  in  prescriptions  there  are  about  300 
iR  firms  who  manufacture  preparations  In  package  form  containing  nien- 
»1.  Their  products  are  sold  at  a  fixed  price,  which  is  printed  on  the  cartons, 
is  impossible  to  change  these  prices  every  month  or  even  every  six  months, 
ce  these  labels  and  wrappers  are  bought  12  months  or  more  in  advance, 
so  the  prices  are  advertised  and  become  standardized  and  it  creates  a  great 
i\  of  confusion  to  change  prices.  A  bulletin  prepared  by  the  War  Industries 
ard  in  the  early  part  of  1919,  showing  the  relative  increase  of  proprietary 
dicines  as  compared  with  49  other  classes  of  commodities,  showed  that  up 
December,  1918,  proprietaries  had  only  increased  17  per  cent  against  an 
jrage  raise  in  the  other  49  commodities  of  over  100  per  cent.  This  shows 
«r  diflficnlt  it  is  for  such  manufacturers  to  raise  prices. 

lleuthol  is  a  very  speculative  article,  which  we  shall  show  later.  We  quote 
m  Tariff  Information  Surveys,  A-10 :  . 

*  From  $3.15  per  pound  in  January,  1918,  the  price  of  menthol  rose  to  $12.50 
January,  1920." 

^n  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  would  increase  the  duty  over  the  present 
:e  as  follows: 

?3.50  per  pound,  an  increase  of  75  per  cent  over  the  present  rate. 
H  per  pound,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  over  the  present  rate. 
^  per  pound,  an  increase  of  150  per  cent  over  the  present  rate. 
^  per  pound,  an  increase  of  200  per  cent  over  the  present  rate. 
57  per  pound  an  increase  of  250  per  cent  over  the  present  rate. 
^  per  pound,  an  increase  of  300  per  cent  over  the  present  rate. 
19  per  pound,  an  increase  of  350  per  cent  over  the  present  rate. 
SIO  per  pound,  an  increase  of  400  per  cent  over  the  present  rate. 
$11  per  pound,  an  increase  of  450  per  cent  over  the  present  rate. 
?12  per  pound,  an  Increase  of  500  per  cent  over  the  present  rate. 
!n3  per  pound,  an  increase  of  550  per  cent  over  the  present  rate. 
*14  per  pound,  an  increase  of  600  per  cent  over  the  present  rate. 
(a)  The  manufacturer  would  have  to  greatly  increase  the  selling  price  of 
i  article:  The  manufacturer  can  not  fail  to  supply  the  demand  for  his  prod- 
ts.   He  must  keep  his  goods  on  the  market  or  else  druggists  who  are  out  of 
J  products  will  sell  a  competitive  preparation  when  his  product  is  called  for. 
us  would  mean  that  the  manufacturer  would  suffer  a  loss  of  his  good  will, 
lit  up  by  years  of  effort.    Naturally  he  can't  change  his  price,  as  we  have 
ited,  every  few  months,  according  to  the  cost  of  this  one  ingredient,  so  that 
e  effect  of  this  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  that  every  manufacturer  would 
ve  to  put  an  exceedingly  high  price  on  his  product — high  enough  to  cover 
e  extreme  price  to  which  he  might  expect  menthol  to  go  during  the  year, 
lis  at  the  time  when  everyone  is  trying  to  reduce  prices  would  mean  that  the 
iblic  would  not  understand  this  increase  and  we  would  suffer  a  corresponding 

ih)  Effect  of  ad  valorem  duty  on  prescriptions:  Tlie  retail  druggist  buys 
s  supply  of  menthol  in  small  quantities  from  the  jobbers,  who  also  buy  in 
few  ease  lots  at  a  time  from  the  New  York  jobbers,  who  also  buy  in  a  few 
^  lota  at  a  time  from  the  New  York  importers.    This  is  what  we  call  "  spot 
o<ls."    The  price  of  this  spot  goods  is  very  speculative — ^has  no  relation 
tbe  initial  cost,  and  as  we  shall  show  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  will  increase 
e  speculation  in  this  article  It  will  undoubtedly  mean  higher  prices  to  the 
tail  druggists,  and  hence  higher  prescriptions  to  the  sick. 
'♦ )  An  ad  valorem  duty  would  increase  the  speculative  quality  of  menthol: 
OfJting  from  Tariff  Information  Surveys,  A-10,  page  56 : 
**  Menthol,  however,  nnist  be  regarded  as  a  very  speculative  commodity,  since 
s  market  has  always  been  easily  influenced  by  si>eculatlon." 
^f  all  the  drugs  that  we  know  of,  menthol  is  the  most  speculative.     There 
'^  a  number  of  reasons  for  this : 

Firet.  It  is  produced  in  one  country  only.  It  takes  from  60  to  90  days  to  get 
'^  ?ood8  from  Japan  to  the  United  States. 

f'eeond.  It  is  dealt  in  by  only  a  few  firms,  who  make  it  their  business.  They 
ive  connt^ctions  in  Japan  and  in  various  ways  have  been  able  to  control  the 
"adi'.  We  are  rarely  able  to  buy  direct  from  Japan  as  cheaply  as  we  can 
irough  the  speculators.  We  have  shown  that  the  price  jumpe<l  from  $3  to 
'2  pcT  pound  in  a  few  months.     They  are  constantly  sending  out  bull  and  bear 
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iuforinatioQ  concerning  crop  conditions  in  Japan.  As  an  iUastration  of  bi 
easily  tlie  price  jumps,  it  was  $3.50  per  pound  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  west 
$4.35  on  the  news  tiiat  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  had  been  proposed. 

If  an  ad  valorem  duty  were  passed  on  the  American  valuation  plan,  mai 
facturers  would  simply  have  to  quit  business.  The  speculators  in  New  Y< 
would  have  them  completely  at  their  mercy.  Suppose  a  manufacturer  ha^ 
large  shipment  coming  in  on  a  certain  date.  There  might  be  only  a  t 
hundred  cases  of  menthol  in  this  country,  possibly  owned  by  one  or  two 
these  brokers.  By  fictitious  sales  between  themselves  the  price  of  these  i 
hundred  cases  could  easily  be  brought  up  so  that  menthol  purchased  in  Hi 
at  $3  would  have  to  pay  duty  on  an  American  valuation  of  any  figure  which  i 
speculators  wanted  to  put.  Naturally  the  greater  the  value  at  the  time  y 
goods  were  arriving  the  better  price  the  speculator  could  get  for  bis  s; 
stock  which  had  already  paid  duty.  We  buy  menthol  12  to  18  months  ahi 
of  the  time  we  exx)ect  to  use  it.  It  is  purchased  giving  the  Japanese  ahifr 
option  to  ship  in  any  one  of  3  months.  We  never  know  within  3  months  vl 
our  shipments  are  to  arrive.  This  would  offer  a  wondeerful  oi^>ortunity 
the  speculators  to  reduce  the  American  market  price  when  tJi^  sbipme 
were  arriving  and  run  the  price  up  when  our  shipments  were  coming  In. 

Menthol  and  camphor  are  closely  allied  drugs,  though  camphor  should  res 
be  more  heavily  taxed  than  menthol,  we  think,  since  it  is  used  in  industrx 
well  as  in  medicine,  and  there  is  also  synthetic  camphor  manufactured.  1 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  proposed  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  A\ 
on  both  camphor  and  menthol.  We  did  not  know  of  this  and  so  made  no  ; 
test  to  the  committee  on  menthol.  We  understand,  however,  that  a  proi 
was  made  on  camphor,  and  the  specific  duty  on  camphor  was  reduced  a 
cents  per  pound  on  refined  and  1  cent  per  pound  on  crude.  During  the  I 
three  years  the  average  price  of  camphor  has  been  $1,30 — ^the  duty  has  bi 
5  cents,  which  is  4  per  cent  of  the  product.  The  price  of  camphor  is  now  aU 
76  cents,  at  which  price  the  duty  is  8  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  There  i* 
reason  why  menthol  should  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  camphor,  aod 
should  not  be  taxed  at  as  high  a  rate.  Tbe  specific  duty  of  50  centi> 
pound  is  too  high,  since  on  the  average  price  of  $3  it  equals  16i  per  cent 

We  earnestly  urge,  therefore,  that  this  committee  place  menthol  on  the  f 
list.  The  total  revenue  from  this  tariff  amounts  to  very  little  and  its:  iroif 
tion  places  a  tax  upon  the  sick. 

If,  however,  the  committee  in  its  wisdom  deems  it  necessary  to  put  a  d 
on  menthol  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  we  request  that  a  specific  duty  inst 
of  an  ad  valorem  duty  be  imposed  and  that  this  duty  be  about  the  same 
that  placed  on  camphor,  i.  e.,  about  8  per  cent  of  the  average  yearly  priiv. 
25  cents  per  pound,  and  that  in  determining  that  value  of  the  article  the  Am 
can  valuation  plan  be  not  used. 

CAHPHOB. 

[Paragraph  48.] 

STATEMENT  OF  BOBEBT  ASH,  BEPBESENTIKO  TUBPSimNE  A 
BOSIN  PBODTJCEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  OBI^BAKS. 

Mr.  Ash.  My  name  is  Robert  Ash;  I  represent  the  Turpentine  i 
Rosin  Producers'  Association  of  New  Orleans,  and  I  am  iQtoreste< 
paragraph  48,  camphor. 

I  womd  like,  if  1  may,  to  get  permission  to  file  a  brief  and  sa 
few  words  in  regard  to  the  Turpentine  and  Rosin  Producers'  Ass^w 
tion's  interests  in  camphor. 

The  interest  of  the  association  is  as  a  producer  of  the  raw  mtxw 
that  enters  into  the  production  of  synthetic  camphor — turpent: 
and  the  association  wants  to  go  on  record  as  indorsing  the  propasji 
made  this  morning  by  Mr.  Queeny,  of  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Wo 
which  we  think  is  manifestly  fair  both  to  the  manufacturers  of  < 
thetic  camphor  in  the  United  States  and  to  the  consumers  of  » 
product.  I 
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As  you  remember,  the  proposition  was  that  the  rate  of  duty  as 
Liried  in  the  Fordney  bill  be  retained  in  the  bill,  but  with  a  proviso 
lat  in  the  event  the  production  of  synthetic  camphor  in  the  United 
tales  reaches  a  minimum  of  2,000,000  pounds  a  year  that  a  duty 
*  25  per  cent  apply.  We  think  that  will  overcome  the  only  objec- 
on  made  in  the  House  to  the  imposition  of  the  duty  on  synthetic 
imphor.  When  the  biU  was  reported  to  the  House  it  carried  a  pro- 
ision  for  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  camphor,  natural  and  synthetic. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
ibmitted  a  committee  amendment  which  provided  that  the  bill  be 
mended  to  read  6  cents  a  pound  for  refinea  and  svnthetic  camphor, 
he  reason  given  for  the  amendment  was  that  there  was  no  large 
.merican  production  of  synthetic  camphor. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  any  synthetic  camphor  produced  in 
iinerica  ? 

Mr.  Ash.  At  present  there  is  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  name  of  the  association  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Ash.  I  represent  the  Turpentine  &  Rosin  Producers'  Associa- 
ion. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  turpentine  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
ynthetic  can^hor  ? 

Mr.  Ash.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  expect  to  sell  the  product  of  your  tur- 
pentine plant  to  that  chemical  works  in  St.  Louis,  as  stated  by  the 
oan  who  represented  that  company  and  who  wants  the  tariff  put  on 
ts  camphor  ? 

Mr.  AsH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  now  there  is  no  synthetic  camphor  produced 
n  ^Vmerica  ? 

Mr.  Ash.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Is  your  position  that  you  are  asking  that  you 
mly  have  a  tariff  when  you  are  able  to  produce  a  certain  amount  not 
"ather  unique  in  the  fact  that  if  you  can  demonstrate  that  you  can 
iroduce  2,000,000  pounds,  or  whatever  it  is,  in  a  year,  without  any 
>rotection,  that  then  you  should  have  protection  ? 

Mr.  Ash.  No.  The  consumers  of  tne  product  take  the  position 
that  it  is  unfair  that  they  should  have  to  agree  to  a  tariff  on  a 
product  that  they  consume  when  there  is  no  appreciable  amount  of 
the  product  being  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  To  overcome 
that  objection  certain  of  the  men  who  are  interested  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  commodity  in  the  United  States  are  willing  to  complete 
their  investment,  to  spend  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
m  completing  their  investment  in  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic camphor,  taking  their  chance,  with  the  xmderstanding  that 
after  they  nave  reached  a  quantity  production  that  they  can,  with 
a  tariff  protection  meet  the  competition  of  the  Japanese,  who  have 
an  ahnost  complete  monopoly  oi  the  supply  of  natural  camphor. 

Senator  McOumber.  What  you  mean  to  say,  then,  is  that  these 
<^ompanies  would  start  in  and  produce  at  a  loss  ? 
Mr.  Ash.  At  a  loss,  yes, 

Senator  McCumber.  Until  they  had  got  an  output  of  2,000,000 
Pf>unds  to  demonstrate  that  it  could  be  produced  ? 
Mr.  Ash.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  MgCumber.  And  if  they  could  demonstrate  it,  iL 
would  then  want  protection  ? 

Mr.  Ash.  Yes;  to  overcome  Senator  Walsh's  objection  li 
there  is  none  manufactured  in  the  United  States  at  the  pres* 
time. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  have  a  letter  in  my  files  which  I  am  going 
produce  later  from  all  the  celluloid  manufacturers  in  the  couni 
and  from  three  refiners  of  camphor,  in  which  they  imanimnu: 
ajgree  that  the  present  provisions  in  the  bill  are  satisfactory, 
they  could  buy  camphor  cheaper  by  having  it  produced  in  ^VmiTi^ 
even  by  an  increase  in  tariff,  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  that,  as  -A*\n 
sensible  men,  they  would  be  protesting  against  any  further  increa 

Mr.  Ash.  For  myself  I  can  not  understand  the  position  tl 
take.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  i 
addition  of  2,000,000  pounds  of  camphor  to  the  world's  availal 
supply,  or  to  America  s  available  supply,  when  the  American  c< 
sumption  is  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000  pounds,  I  sIkh 
think  it  would  be  in  their  interest  to  secure  that  additional  pnnh 
tion. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  they  were  under  th^  impression  tl 
they  would  be  held  up  by  this  concern  that  is  contemplating  buU 
ing  a  camphor  manufacturing  plant  and  being  protected  ny  tl 
25  per  cent  tariff.     I  may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Ash.  According  to  the  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Mea 
Committee  by  Mr.  Clark,  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  CeU 
oid  Co.  of  America,  they  are  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Japani] 
Government  monopoly — I  believe  those  were  his  very  words — af 
I  can  not  see  where  they  would  be  any  worse  off  by  having  an  Amv] 
can  concern  to  add  50  per  cent  to  the  amount  of  the  conunixlL 
available. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  produced  first  ti»  i 
whether  it  can  be  produced. 

Mr.  Ash.  That  is  just  it;  they  are  willing  to  produce  it  at  a  UJ 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  they  should  let  us  see  what  they  can  i| 
and  then  come  and  see  us. 

Mr.  Ash.  We  know  that  there  is  no  tariff  bill  written  except  \*li 
there  is  a  change  in  administration. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  expect  it  would  also  help  you  to  get  fund- 
get  tariff  protection. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  they  have  to  pay  the  Japa 
now? 

Senator  Walsh.  From  60  cents  to  S3  per  pound,  varyinj^ 
the  date  of  purchase.     It  is  now  60  cents  and  it  has  been  as  liijr 
$3  per  pound. 

Mr.  Ash.  According  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commissi^ 
their  tariff  summary,  tne  Japanese  Government  contix)ls  tlus  cam} 
monopoly,     The  monopoly  gets  for  its  product  what  the  traffic 
bear.     I   am   quoting   the    United   States  Tariff  Commission- 
monopoly  gets  whatever  the  celluloid  industry  will  bear.     Kolx 
the  price  has  varied  all  the  way  from  about  60  cents  to  S3. 54). 
the  present  time  the  price  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
cents  a  pound,  but  that  is  largely  due  to  the  financial  conditio] 
Japan.     The  price  right  after  the  armistice  was  in  the  nei^hborh 
of  $3.50  a  pound.     The  silk  industry  smashed  in  Japan,  and  thvy  ' 
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get  money,  and  the  price  dropped  perpendicularly.     The  consumers 

e    at    the    mercy  oi  the  Japanese  monopoly  for  the  supply  of 

itural  camphor.     But  the  price  is  65  cents  here  now,  and  business  is 

•etty  dull;  as  soon  as  it  picks  up,  if  the  Japanese  monopoly  keeps 

>  its  old  tactics,  the  price  will  rise. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  always  had  this  monopoly? 

Mr.  Ash.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Ever  since  camphor  has  been  used. 

Mr.  Ash.  The  Japs  have  had  this  monopoly  ever  since  1899,  when 

ley  acquired  Formosa. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understand  Mr.  Du  Pont  invested  a  good  many 
iillions  in  a  plant  and  failed  to  produce  synthetic  camphor.  A  wit- 
i^sai  this  morning  said  they  did  not  have  a  correct  formula.  Have 
ou  any  assurance  that  the  St.  Louis  firm  has  a  correct  formula  ? 

Mr.  Ash.  If  they  have  not,  no  one  is  hurt.     If  they  can  not  pro 
uce,  they  do  not  ask  protection. 

Senator  Walsh.  We  ought  not  to  make  tariffs  upon  contingencies 
hich  no  one  can  foresee. 

Mr.  Ash.  They  are  spending  their  money;  thev  are  so  convinced 
bey  can  produce  camphor  that  they  are  risking  their  capital.  They 
tunk  they  can  do  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  have  the  same  formula  for  making  camphor 
n&t  Germany  has,  and  Germany  has  made  it  for  years,  and  they 
liink  there  is  no  question  hut  that  they  can  make  it,  and  that  is  why 
bcT  are  putting  their  money  in.  They  are  willing  to  put  a  million 
k>|[ar5  more  in. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  they  get  a  protective  tariff,  possibly? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ash.  There  are  several  reasons  why  my  association  thinks 
lipir  position  is  fair:  First  of  all,  they  can  not  see  where  it  will  work 
ny  hardship.  The  only  question  is  the  American  supply  is  not 
A'tiilable.  We  do  not  want  protection  until  it  is,  and  these  men  will 
>•  aliead  and  risk  their  capital,  and  if  they  can  demonstrate  and 
►vrrcome  this  doubt  that  exists  on  the  part  of  some  people,  then 
Ik'v  want  protection,  but  they  will  take  their  chances  until  they 
-in  demonstrate  that  they  can  deliver.  As  I  say,  we  consume 
•'tween  4^000,000  and  5,000,000  pounds  of  the  commodity  in  this 
fftntry.  It  you  add  2,000,000  pounds  to  the,  available  supply  I 
'ifi  not  see  how  it  is  going  to  have  such  a  bad  effect  on  the  consumer 
^  the  product  if  there  is  anything  in  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  the  record,  I  want  to  read  a  precedent  for  this 
*bi  of  legislation,  and  I  also  will  tell  the  Senators  if  they  will  refer 

0  the  Pajne-Aldrich  bill  they  will  find  a  law  similar  to  this.  This 
rfffrs  to  tin  ore  and  is  found  in  paragraph  631  of  the  Underwood 
Iftnff  bill,  and  reads  as  follows  [reading] : 

**I   Tin  ore,  caseiterite  or  black  oxide  of  tin,  tin  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  or  grain  or 

tn?HH.  and  scrap  tin:  Provided^  That  there  shall  be  imposed  and  paid  upon 
iterite/or  black  oxide  of  tin,  and  upon  bar,  block,  pig  tin  and  grain  or  ^-anulated, 
'vdtv  of  4  cents  per  pound  when  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Presi- 
ti;  A  the  UnitedStates  that  the  mines  of  the  United  States  are  producing  1,500  tons 
''i«^tm(eand  bar,  block,  and  pig  tin  per  year.  The  President  shall  make  known 
lis  i*i*  bv  prDcIamation,  and  thereafter  said  duties  shall  go  into  effect. 

Thftt  is  the  same  principle  as  provided  for  in  the  Underwood  bill. 
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BRIEF  OF  KOBEBT  ASH,  BEPBESENTING  THE  TTTBPElTTm  AVD  XOSIV  P&O 

DTTOEBS'  ASSOCIATIOir  OF  NEW  O&LBAVS. 

The  Turpentine  and  Rosin  Producers'  Association,  representing  the  iiidustr>'  {« 
ducing  spirits  of  turpentine,  from  wnich  synthetic  camphor  is  manufactured,  is^  <^ 
vinced  that  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  is  necessary  to  protect  the  synthetic-cam  pi 
industry  in  this  country. 

H.  R.  7456,  as  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  carried  a  rate  of  ::'>  \ 
cent  on  "camphor,  natural  and  syndetic/'  On  the  floor  of  the  House  thiB  nit<^  ■ 
changed  by  committee  amendment  to  read,  "camphor,  crude  natural,  1  cent  | 
pound;  camphor,  refined  and  synthetic,  6  cents  per  pound."  The  reason  givoa 
the  amendment  was  that  there  was  no  large  American  production  of  synthetic  ct 
phor.  Recognizing  the  fairness  of  this  objection,  Mr.  John  F.  Queeny.  duurmai* 
the  board  of  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  stating  that  his  company  had  a  pania 
completed  plant  designed  to  produce  synthetic  camphor  on  a  large  scale  and  wh: 
could  be  profitably  operated  if  given  tariff  protection,  offered  to  make  the  neosw 
additional  investment  to  complete  their  plant  provided  the  bill  carried  a  proM>] 
that  when  it  was  certified  to  l^e  President  of  the  United  States  that  syntfaetir  t% 
phor  was  being  produced  in  the  United  States  at  a  rate  of  2,000,000  poundii  per  <i 
that  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  apply  to  natural  and  synthetic  camphor.  T 
offer  was  made  with  the  full  realization  that  until  the  American  production  re«<:k 
2,000,000  pounds  per  year  and  the  25  per  cent  rate  applied  the  American  manu*] 
turers  would  be  unable  to  meet  Japanese  competition.  As  a  precedent  for  the  f< 
vision  requested  we  dte  the  provision  for  protecting  the  tin-mining  industry  tx 
was  carried  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  and  Underwood  tariff  laws. 

Under  this  proposal  the  consumer  will  not  be  injured,  and  the  sole  objectioi^ 
the  rate  that  was  offered  to  the  Hoi|se  will  be  met.  Considering  that  the  amn 
American  consumption  of  camphor  is  slightly  less  than  5,000,000  pounds,  the  hd 
tion  of  at  least  2,000,000  pounds  to  tl;e  supply  should  work  to  the  interests  of  t 
consumer. 

Camphor  is  used  extensively  by  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United  Sut 
The  ¥rorld's  supply  of  natural  camphor  is  controlled  by  a  Japanese  GovemnK 
monopoly.  Synthetic  camphor  can  be  made  in  quantity  in  the  United  States  in 
spirits  of  turpentine,  a  raw  material  of  which  there  is  an  abundant  »U|>pIy.  T 
establishment  of  the  synthetic-camphor  industry  on  a  large  scale  in  the  United  Su 
will  relieve  the  American  consumer  from  the  present  wide  price  fluctuation  and  fn 
the  domination  and  manipulations  of  the  Japanese  camphor  monopoly. 

Between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000  pounds  of  natural  and  synthetic  camphor  are  cc 
sumed  annually  in  the  United  States.  Manufacturers  of  celluloid  and  of  artilic 
and  patent  leathers  are  the  principal  consumers.  In  these  industries  cainph<x 
combined  with  nitrocellulose  or  guncotton.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  tn 
the  viewpoint  of  national  defense. 

By  the  assurance  of  a  steady  and  ample  supply  of  camphor  at  a  uniform  and  n 
sonable  price  it  is  possible  to  maintain  on  a  sound  basis  industries  tiuit  can  witb^^ 
delay  be  converted  to  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  At  present  ^ese  indufvr 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Japanese  camphor  monopoly  and  can  live  and  prospes-  oa 
to  the  extent  that  the  monopoly  allots  them  camphor.  In  discussing  this  feature  ) 
Nathan  M.  Clark,  vice  president  of  the  celluloid  company,  testifying  before  the  W« 
and  Means  Committee,  January  6,  1921  (Tariff  Information,  1921,  pt.  1,  p,  1454, 5&1 

"The  competition  from  Japan  threatens  to  annihilate  us.  Europe  and  Amerioi  1 
in  a  similar  position  as  regards  camphor,  which  enters  largely  into  our  commodr 
but  Japan  rules  the  world  as  to  this  item .  We  are  at  her  mercy  when  we  buy  canpK 
She  tells  us  how  little  or  how  much  we  may  have,  the  price  we  must  pay,  sn<I  h 
systematically  reduced  our  supply. ' ' 

A  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  requested  because  it  is  estimated  that  this  is  the  lov^ 
rate  under  whicn  the  American  industry  can  compete  with  the  Japanefle  moaop** 
As  stated  above,  we  do  not  think  the  duty  will  enhance  the  price  to  the  Amnic 
consumer  due  to  the  working  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  additi>  n 
2,000,000  pounds  of  camphor  to  the  available  American  supply. 

Synthetic  camphor  is  accepted  as  equal  to  the  natural  product  for  industrial  purp a 
(Tariff  Information  Survey,  p.  70).  In  fact,  it  is  of  more  uniform  quality  anil  y-'t 
than  the  natural  product. 

As  a  result  of  the  conquest  of  Formosa  in  1893  and  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  fu<i< 
the  Chino- Japanese  war  that  island  came  under  the  control  of  Japan,  {"anif^i 
production  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  island,  and  in  1899  Japan  orKsnlii*^ 
government-controlled  monopoly  which  has  complete  control  of  the  natural  ouii)it 
industry,  regulating  production,  distribution,  and  consumption.  In  190^  the*  n<^ 
of  the  monopoly  was  extended  to  Japan  proper,  where  large  quantities  ol  oaiuplt*^ « 
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rmi  need .  The  operation  of  the  monopoly  is  described  on  page  67  of  the  Tariff  Inf  orma- 
on  Survey  of  the  United  States  Tanff  Commission  as  follows: 
"Under  the  terms  of  the  camphor  ^monopoly,  the  Japanese  Government  licenses 
ruduoere  of  camphor  and  camphor  oil,  who  are  required  to  keep  strict  account  of  their 
i&nufactures  and  to  sell  all  camphor  produced  to  the  Government  at  a  fixed  price, 
be  refining  of  crude  camphor  is  the  exclusive  right  of  the  State.  The  Government 
^rvee  the  right  to  restrict  production.  The  camphor  is  now  sold  by  the  monopoly 
iTHTi  to  a  siniie  agency— rSamuel  Samuels,  of  London,  with  branches  in  New  York, 
fflmbur]fr,  ana  probably  elsewhere.  Conflicting  statements  are  found  as  to  the  extent 
1  which  the  Japanese  Government  fixes  the  selling  price,  but  its  ability  to  do  so  is 
«)<iMndy  chiefly  limited  by  the  competition  of  synthetic  camphor  and  the  exactions 
tucb  tlie  celluloid  industry  will  bear,  as  the  production  of  natural  camphor  outside 
kpaneee  control  has  not  normally  reached  large  proportions." 
The  most  significant  portion  of  the  foregoing  quotation  is  that  which  tells  that  the 
eCiing  price  is  limited  only  by  the  competition  of  synthetic  camphor  and  the  limit 
( bonjen  which  the  celluloid  industry  will  bear. 

I^ueto  the  operation  of  the  Japanese  camphor  monopoly,  which  controls  practically 
fcp  whole  of  the  world's  supply  of  natural  camphor,  the  price  of  camphor  fluctuates 
r»tly.  For  example,  the  quotations  have  ranged  from  60  cents  to  $3.33  per  pound 
rithm  the  last  year  and  a  half.  As  the  Jai>anese  monopoly  allots  the  camphor  supply 
itr  iinly  three  months  at  a  time,  these  price  fluctuations  work  serious  hardships  on 
misumere,  as  they,  in  many  cases,  must  contract  for  delivery  of  their  product  over 
nofiderablv  longer  periods.  During  the  recent  financial  panic  in  Japan  the  camphor 
narket  declined  rapidly  due  to  the  effort  of  the  Jajmnese  to  secure  cash  and  thereby 
iiiev<»  preasure  in  other  lines.  This  abnormal  situation  accounts  for  the  recent 
jt'jraally  low  prices  of  camphor. 

iapga  unauestionably  realizes  the  value  of  the  celluloid  industry  as  a  part  of  her 
jtional  defense,  and  the  industry  has  grown  with  great  strides  in  that  country. 
rhi«  tm>wth  is  snown  by  figures  stating  Uie  camphor  allotted  to  Japanese  celluloid 
nioiilacturen  by  the  monopoly  and  printed  in  a  l^kyo  dispatch  to  the  Paint.  Oil,  and 
i^ir  Reporter  (New  York)  under  date  of  October  20,  1919.  Those  figures  snow  that 
^  *M4  the  celluloid  manufacturers  of  Japan  were  allotted  207,616  kin  (kin=^1.32 
jv^xiKlst  of  camphor;  632,000  kin  in  1917.  and  808,616  kin  in  1918. 

1q  order  to  illustrate  how  completely  tne  Japanese  camphor  monopoly  controls  the 
ioi'Kin'  and  how  it  can,  at  any  moment  it  chooses,  throttle  the  American  camphor 
vfioip^'  and  celluloid  industries,  the  following  is  quoted  from  Commerce  Reports  of 
th»  Ttuted  States  Department  of  Commerce  of  August  15,  1920: 

'The  Japanese  auuiorities  have  decided  to  discontinue  the  allotment  of  crude 
ixiiphor  refineriee  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  foreign  to  Japan.  This 
i^-fp  has  been  taken  as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  Japanese  camphor  refiners  who  are 
lii  innoQB  straits  owing  to  the  depression  in  the  celluloid  industry.  Japanese  camphor 
iv'fioen  aie  concerned  with  notlung  but  camphor,  while,  it  is  tmderstood,  Amencan 
r-aiBptior  refiners  are  concerned  witih  that  product  only  as  one  of  a  number  of  others 
rth  which  they  can  keep  their  plants  bus^.  It  is,  therefore,  believed  that  American 
rt-^Lpbor  refiners  will  not  be  especially  inconvenienced." 
^^  rf>eipectfully  urge  that  the  protection  asked  for  herein  be  granted. 

BXEBF  or  THS  RXFXirBHS  AVD  OOHSTniBRS  07  CAKPHOR. 

New  York,  August  19,  1921. 
il-.n  Boies  Penrose. 

''Aotrwum  Committee  on  Finance, 

Cnited  Slates  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

""H:  We,  the  undersigned,  being  practically  all  of  the  refiners  and  consumers  of 
'unphor^  natural,  refin^  and  synthetic,  in  the  United  States,  respectfully  state  we 
-•'< '( the  adoption  in  its  present  form  of  that  p  rtion  of  paragraph  48  relating  to  cam- 
}fjjt  jLod  as  printed  in  the  last  word  of  line  1  and  lines  2  and  3,  at  page  17,  in  H.  R. 
^^•''i.  offcfed  in  the  Senate  July  22,  1921,  read  twice  and  referred  to  your  honorable 
''^'Bnittee, and  which  reads  as  follows:  "Camphor,  crude,  natural,  1  cent  per  pound; 
'viphflf,  rd&ned  or  synthetic,  6  cents  per  pound." 
YouM.  truly, 

Tne  Celluloid  Co.,  by  N.  M.  Clark,  vice  president;  the  Piberloid  Corpora- 
tion, by  Edmund  J.  Levine,  president;  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
A  Co.,  by  F.  M.  Pickard,  vice  president;  The  Viscoloid  Co.,  by  B. 
W.  Doyle,  treasurer;  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  by  Franklin  Black,  secre- 
tary; George  H.  Bonner  Co.,  by  Fiancis  C.  Bonner,  president;  the 
American  Camphor  Refining  Co.,  by  Bernard  Jenncy,  president  and 
treajmrer:  H.  J.  Baker  &  Bro.,  by  W.  H.  Oelshenen. 
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FISH  OILS. 

[Paragraph  49.] 

STATEMENT  OF  ALPIN   I.  DUNN,   BEPBESENTIN6  COOK  Sc  SWA] 

CO.  (INC.). 

The  Chairman.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged? 

Mr.  Dunn.  We  are  refining  manufacturers  oi  all  kinds  of  >o 
animal  and  fish  oils. 

I  wish  to  speak  on  paragraph  49,  Schedule  1,  tariff  bill  7456. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  articles  ? 

Mr.  Dunn.  On  herring,  menhaden,  whale,  seal,  and  sperm  oils. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  as  an  importer  or  as  a  manufa^ 
turer  ? 

Mr.  Dunn.  As  an  importer,  wholesaler,  refiner,  and  manufactun 
of  these  sea-animal  and  fish  oils  into  various  products. 

Complying  with  your  request,  I  shall  try  to  be  very  brief. 

First,  1  want  to  say  that  I  am  opposea  to  a  high  tariff;  in  fact 
am  opposed  to  any  tariff  on  these  oils  that  are  so  vital  to  the  indur 
tries. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  them  free  ? 

Mr.  Dunn.  Yes.  I  will  read  my  remarks  as  far  as  it  can  possiW 
be  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  these  products  on  the  free  list  t 

Mr.  Dunn.  Yes.     Some  are  on  the  free  list  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  products  do  you  make  out  of  tin- 
fish? 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  mean  the  foreign  fish  oils  ? 

The  Chairman.  Any  of  the  oils. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Foreign  fish  oil  is  used  extensively  in  the  manufactur 
of  leather,  in  the  manufacture  of  paint,  in  the  making  of  the  cheupf 
grades  of  laundry  soaps,  and  general  use  in  many  other  major  on 
minor  industries. 

The  oils  that  I  have  mentioned  are  exceedingly  important  and  vit  J 
to  the  success  of  the  soap,  leather,  paint,  and  many  other  industrii'J 

If  the  manufacturing  industrial  countries  of  Europe  secure  thes 
oils  on  a  free-trade  basis  and  we  submit  to  a  high-tariff  basis,  oii 
manufacturers  will  be  handicapped  in  seeking  the  export  businrsj 
on  such  commodities  as  soap,  leather,  shoes,  canned  paint,  and  miin 
other  major  products  of  American  factories  that  use  these  oils. 

The  freight  charges  on  these  oils  of  foreign  origin  to  our  cotis 
already  act  as  a  tariff  barrier.  The  freight,  insiu-ance,  export  pad 
ing,  etc.,  range  from  10  to  30  per  cent  oi  the  American  value  of  th 
respective  oils  at  American  ports. 

Another  and  very  important  consideration  is  that  if  our  domesti 
coast  fisheries  are  permitted  or  allowed  by  law,  or  through  otLc 
means,  to  catch  the  various  species  of  fish  to  the  utmost  limit,  there  i 
a  very  strong  and  valid  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  fisheries  aJong  ud 
coast  will  be  depleted  to  almost  the  point  of  extinction.  An  exampl 
in  point  is  that  during  the  years  1866  to  1908  the  menhaden  fishtjj 
was  pushed  to  the  utmost  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  Since  1912  n 
factories  have  operated  in  the  menhaden-oil  production,  because  <i 
the  scarcity  of  fish.     The  generally  accepted  explanation  of  thi5  i 
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lat  the  fishing  was  prosecuted  so  strenuously  that  the  fish  left  those 
^ters  for  good.  This  same  thing  happened  along  the  coast  of 
'ewfoundland  in  the  whale  fisheries.  Aoout  1894  to  1905  the  whale 
g»hery  was  lar^e  arid  prosperous;  to-day  there  are  hardly  any  whales 
iuAt  off  the  rfewf oundland  coast. 

^Vhen  industrial  conditions  in  the  country  are  nearer  normal,  we 
lU  have  to  produce  a  tremendous  quantity  of  fish  oils  along  our 
jasts  to  supply  the  demands.  If  foreign  ods  are  shut  out  through 
high  duty,  we  will  be  at  a  big  disadvantage  with  European  manu- 
jclurcrs  when  we  try  to  buy  these  oils. 

The  menhaden  fisn,  which  makes  our  most  important  fish  oil,  is 
trictly  an  inedible  fish,  and  this  fish  is  the  natural  food  and  prey  of 
lif  various  food  fish,  such  as  the  bluefish,  weal^sh,  ana  other 
sh  which  we  depend  on  to  furnish  an  important  portion  of  our  food 
upply,  and  if  the  catching  of  menhaden  for  oil  and  fertilizer  is  over- 
■tv  we  will  hurt  the  fisheries  for  edible  fish. 

It  seems  only  reasonable  and  good  common  sense  to  advance  the 
rgument  that  the  domestic  fish  should  not  be  caught  in  such  tre- 
aendous  Quantities  that  the  future  of  the  fishing  industry  will  be 
Qikngerea  on  our  own  coast. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point  that  these  raw,  crude  oils  come  to 
ilk  country  from  the  Orient  and  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  we 
iave  to  refine  them.  American  labor  is  employed  there  and  the 
i^ned  oriental  oils  go  into  some  other  industries,  so  that  American 
apitiil  and  labor  have  several  different  chances  to  make  money  out 
i  these  foreign  oils,  and  if  they  do  not  come  here  they  will  go  to 
turope  on  their  free-trade  basis. 

The  European  manufacturers  in  Belgium,  France,  England,  and 
'■hf»r  countries  which  are  industrial  nations  are  equipped  with  tre- 
ppflfious  facilities  for  the  refining  and  handling  of  these  raw,  crude 
•*1»  oik.  and  thej;  will  reap  tremendous  advantages  from  these  differ- 
nt  oiU.  They  will  be  able  to  undersell  us  on  these  crude  products  be- 
muse they  have  the  crude  materials  free.  Thej^  make  all  kinds  of 
hin^— leather,  soap,  and  so  on — and  ship  their  refined  products 
il  over  the  world,  so  that  the  American  manufacturer  will  be  handi- 
a^ped  if  he  does  not  get  these  basic  materials  on  a  low  basis. 

^€nator  Watson.  What  quantity  of  these  different  oils  do  we 
moort  ? 

jlr.DrxN.  Here  [indicating  exhibit]  is  a  list  of  the  fish  oils  imported. 
'his  hst  shows  from  fourteen  to  twenty  million  pounds.  We  have 
niported  23,000,000  pounds,  but  in  some  years  it  has  gone  down  as 
'•"^  as  3,000,000  poimds. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  a  combination  of  all  the  oils  ? 

Mr.  DcxK.  All  the  oils — ^whale,  shark,  seal,  etc. 

^alor  Watson.  How  much  do  we  produce  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Dunn.  We  produce  at  home  anywhere  from  15,000,000  pounds 
'P  to  about  67,000,000  pounds  per  year. 

•^Dator  Smoot.  Outside  of  cod  and  cod-liver  oil,  all  other  animal 
;!?•  combined  in  the  year  1920  that  we  imported  amounted  to 
♦  ^.984  gallons,  the  value  of  which  was  $3 19,584. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Senator,  may  I  say  that  a  lot  of  these  imported  oils 
i*^  worked  and  refined  by  us  and  then  we  put  them  into  different 
f^Mucts  which  we  can  export.  That  makes  our  capital  and  our  labor 
^"•re  valuable,  to  have  tne  maximum  amount  of  work  to  do. 
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Senator  Watson.  Are  anjr  of  these  used  for  foods  in  any  wav^ 

Mr.  Dunn.  No,  sir;  practically  99  per  cent  is  used  for  industritl 
purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  fish  oils  that  you  import  that  yo« 
can  not  get  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Dunn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Dunn.  Well,  seal  oil.  I  do  not  know  of  any  seal  oil  made  in  &di 
part  of  the  United  States,  except  in  Alaska,  where  they  make  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  bulk  of  the  seal  oil  come  from  f 

Mr.  I)uNN.  From  Newfoundland.  The  production  varies.  Thi 
year  it  was  6,000  barrels.  In  good  years  it  is  about  20,000  barrel*  t 
year. 

I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  freight  chaises.  I  would  like  u 
say  a  word  more  about  that.  For  instance,  we  may  want  to  h\s\ 
fish  oil  in  Japan,  and  the  cost  of  that  oil  to-day  is  around  3  cents  p« 
pound.  Now,  the  packing,  insurance,  and  freight  make  that  (i 
cost  about  4i  cents  a  pound  c.  i.  f .  New  York,  so  that  you  can  readih 
see  that  the  freight,  msurance,  and  other  transportation  handic&pi 
raise  an  unnatural  sort  of  barrier.  If  we  are  going  to  have  h  tr^ 
rnendous  tariff  on  this  oil  and  other  fish  oils,  we  are  going  to  U 
greatly  handicapped. 

Senator  Watson.  How  do  you  account  for  the  falling  off  in  p^n 
duction  in  1921  as  compared  with  1920,  as  shown  by  your  c! 
there  ? 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  shows  it  for  six  months  only. 

Senator  Watson.  It  came  down  from  64,000,000  in  1920.  Whi 
did  it  fall  off  so  ?    Is  there  competition  that  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Dunn.  Those  figures  tnere  are  for  six  months.  They  »in 
probably  for  seasons  when  production  is  not  active.  For  the  whdii 
year  of  1920 — 64,000,000  pounds  is  the  proper  amount.  This  sinal 
figure  is  for  six  montlis,  and  probably  for  a  seasou  when  prodiirti*!^ 
was  not  in  full  force.  i 

Senator  Watson.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  You  foii 
sumed  61,000,000  pounds  in  1920,  but  only  6,799,000  in  1921.  Whs 
took  the  place  of  your  fish  oils  ?  What  was  used  as  a  substitute  k 
approximately  50,000,000  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Dunn.  Perhaps  this  thing  is  misleading.  That  1921  figure  i 
for  six  months  only.  The  fishermen  did  not  start  to  fish  untu  ad' 
July. 

Senator  Watson.  Suppose  it  is.     That  is  a  vast  falling  off. 

Mr.  Brown.  There  was  no  business  so  far  as  the  finished  produc 
is  concerned.  That  reflects  the  retraction  of  business  on  the  finishes 
products  in  which  those  oils  were  used. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  would  like  to  leave  with  the  committee  the  thougl] 
of  the  tremendous  handicap  of  freight  and  insurance  on  these  foret^ 
oils.  It  is  a  handicap  and  an  unnatural  barrier,  and  if  we  have 
high  duty  it  is  practically  ^oing  to  embargo  these  oils  out  of  iu 
country;  they  will  not  come  m  at  all.  There  is  going  to  be  a  tieme% 
dous  scarcity  of  these  oils  if  we  do  not  supplement  the  domestic  i<il 
with  foreign  oik. 

We  have  to  look  ahead  to  the  time  when  the  population  of  Uii 
country  will  be  160,000,000  and  even  more  people,  and  we  must  tafcl 
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*h  stops  of  consprvation  now  so  that  many  of  our  natural  resources 
1  not  l)e  exhausted. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  want  us  to  put  a  tariff  on  whales? 
lughter.] 

Mr.  Dunn.  A  tariff  on  whales  ?  WeU,  that  is  an  incidental  remark, 
appose,  but  it  appUes  to  fish  oils  and  some  of  these  other  products, 
nsorvation  of  natural  resources  is  probably  the  big  argument  that 
pod  to  let  petroleum  stay  on  the  free  list. 

senator  Watson.  Do  all  of  you  people  who  produce  oils  in  the 
liiod  States  have  some  sort  of  organization? 

Mr.  Dunn.  Oh,  we  have  a  nurnber  of  organizations.  I  am  vice 
^sident  of  the  Oil  Trade  Association  in  New  York.  I  belong  to  all 
ids  of  oij^anizations.  At  the  present  time,  however,  I  am  speak- 
C  fur  the  Sureau  of  Kaw  Materials  for  all  of  the  American  industries 
It  use  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  which  Mr.  Brown  is  managing. 
If  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are  allowed  to  work  in 
orderly  manner,  we  can  always  depend  on  securing  enough  sea- 
imal  and  fish  oil  from  foreign  countries  to  help  out  our  industries 
times  whep  the  domestic  oils  are  in  light  supply.  A  high  unnatural 
iff  will  drive  the  foreign  fish  oils  into  the  hands  of  our  industrial 
tnpetitors  at  a  low  price,  and  when  our  domestic  producers  have 
surplus  of  oils  they  will  be  handicapped  in  selling  the  domestic 
s  abroad  in  competition  with  the  oils  of  other  countries. 
Even  though  a  duty  is  imposed  on  fish  oils,  American  oils  which 
p  used  veiy  largely  as  suostitutes  for  vegetable  oils  or  animal 
?Kses  will  be  r^ulated  in  price  by  the  price  of  vegetable  oil  and 
iinal  grease,  and  therefore  will  not  be  aided  by  the  tariff. 
ffe  very  strongly  recommend  that  this  tariff  be  rewritten  on  a 
id  scientific  basis  so  that  manufacturers  can  go  ahead  and  plan 
rompete  with  all  the  world  in  the  purchase  of  raw  and  crude  sea- 
iiftal  And  fish  oils,  and  also  in  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods  of  all 
ids  oontaining  these  oils. 

I  w'.»uld  like  to  ask  permission  at  this  point  to  file  a  brief,  giving 
a  more  scientific  data.  It  will  be  a  brief  which  will  have  Govern- 
mt  figures. 

Etr  OF  Au>nr  i.  Dinnr,  rsprbsehtiito  the  bureau  of  kaw  materials 

FOB  AMSRICAir  VEGETABLE  OILS  AKD  FATS  INDUSTRIES. 

is  ve  have  fiJed  a  separate  brief  with  your  oommittee  recommending  that  cod  and 
Uliver  odl  be  retainea  on  the  free  list  as  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  we  will  in  this  brief 
>>  ccoksider  the  other  oils. 

HERBmO  OIL. 

iKriog  aU  ia  produced  in  limited  quantities  in  the  United  States,  and  we  recom- 
tri  that  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  gallon  be  reduced  to  3  cents  per  gallon. 

MENHADEN  OIL. 

ileiibftden  oU  is  not  produced  in  conunercdal  quantities  except  along  the  Atlantic 
f  Oulf  of  Mexico  coasts  of  the  United  States,  hence  as  there  are  no  importations  a 
ifi  no  this  oil  is  inoperative  and  unnecessary.  If  it  is  desired  to  retain  this  oil  on 
-ludable  list,  we  recommend  that  the  rat<e  of  8  cents  per  gallon  in  this  bill  be 
\urt\  to  3  cents  per  gallon. 

WHALE  OHi. 

^^«  oil  is  the  most  important  of  marine  animal  oils  produced  in  the  United  States. 
"  pi^xludion  of  whale  ou  has  declined  rapidly  the  last  10  years  owin&r  to  the  exhaus- 
Q  '4  tbe  whale  fineries  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.    Whales  are  mam- 
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malB  and  breed  very  much  as  do  cattle.    In  hunting  whales  females  are  caogfar   mZki 
a  large  percenta^  of  the  females  are  bearing  young  when  killed.    The  exhaosuuc 
t^e  whale  fishenes  along  the  Pacific  coast  oi  North  America  has  been  a  repetitif-ci 
what  occurred  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     In  «  c 
parts  of  the  world,  however,  whaling  is  still  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  as  hv'ir  - 
genated  whale  oil  is  a  very  suitable  soap  fat  the  industries  of  the  United  States  !^>.  i 
not  be  deprived  of  supplies  of  this  raw  material  when  available.    Nos.  2  and  3  wt^ 
oil  are  used  eittensively  in  other  industries  for  tanning,  tempering,  etc.     We  rt^- 
mend  that  the  duty  on  whale  oil  be  reduced  from  the  rate  of  10  cents  p^  gall^'T: 
this  bill  to  3  cents  per  gallon. 

The  American  wnale  fisheries  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  successful  only  daring  . " 
first  few  seasons,  when  the  catch  of  whales  on  the  hitherto  untouched  whaliiig  grou: 
off  the  coasts  of  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  and  the  State  of  Washington  yieldra  Ur.> 
catches  of  whales.  In  1913  there  was  a  decided  reduction  in  the  catch,  and  in  :  - 
the  supply  of  whales  on  the  grounds  was  reduced  to  a  point  where  opecmdoD*  ▼»-< 
conducted  at  a  loss,  and  in  1914  the  largest  whaling  company  on  the  Pacific  om 
failed  and  other  companies  suffered  losses. 

The  demand  for  fats  created  by  the  World  War  so  advanced  the  value  of  whal*^  j 
that  the  industry  was  resumed,  and  while  there  was  no  increase  in  the  nam>»«'  I 
whales  caught  the  quadrupling  of  the  value  of  the  products  gave  the  industry  a  u;. 
porary  lease  of  life.  However,  with  the  return  to  normal  prewar  values  the  ind*K.n 
can  not  now  operate,  and  the  industry  from  Alaska  to  the  Columbia  River  ha«  i^j 
closed  down  since  September,  1920,  and  even  the  products  of  the  1920  catdi  v.  -^ 
sold  at  a  heavy  loss.  Unless  this  fishery  can  be  conducted  where  the  supply  of  wh*  I 
is  overplentiful  it  is  not  an  inviting  operation  for  American  capital  and  Inbor.  ^  r  i 
cost  of  operating  American  steamers  is  so  much  hi^er  that  foreignera  mre  abl*'  i 
operate  on  ground  where  the  supply  of  whales  is  more  meager.  Although  th*  ^1 
dustry  throughout  the  world  is  on  the  decline,  the  value  of  whale  oil  can  not  b^  ir: 
fidally  increased  by  a  tariff  for  reasons  which  we  will  show  later,  and,  tb^¥#?rv  i 
duty  made  for  any  purpose  except  to  produce  revenue  would  not  be  effective  " . 
would  simply  deprive  American  industries  of  any  supplies  in  favor  of  the  oonp^ju 
industries  of  Europe. 

As  the  American  whaling  industry  can  not  be  benefited  by  a  tariff,  we  un? :  ■ 
recommend  that  tho  duty  on  whale  oil  in  this  bill  be  reduced  to  3  cents  por  call-  • 

SEAL  OIL. 

Seal  oil  is  produced  along  the  coaat  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  season  of  pniilii'-'  i 
is  limited  to  tho  early  npring,  when  the  seals  are  him  ted  on  the  ice  floes  on  thf  «"-  i 
of  Labrador. 

Seal  oil  is  the  finest  of  the  marine  animal  oils,  being  low  in  free  fiatt>'  ao*^  «:  I 
almost  water  white  in  color.     It  is  an  excellent  oil  for  hydrogenation. 

The  duty  of  10  cents  per  gallon  in  this  bill  on  seal  oil  will  more  than  pay  tin*  f*» ..- 1 
from  Newfoundland  to  Liverpool  and  will  positively  divert  tho  supply  of  thi-  ?*l 
i^rade  oil  to  the  industries  of  England,  whereas  it  is  badly  needed  here  in  th«*  I  '.  I 
States  by  our  soap-making  industry. 

Previous  to  tho  World  War  Pacific  coast  whale  oil  produced  on  the  cnafft  <■!  Ur.  I 
Columbia  was  shippod  from  there  to  Liverpool  in  large  quantities  under  a  ii'j"  I 
5  cents  per  gallon  in  our  tariff  act  of  1913.  With  ocean  freights  from  Victoria.  I'  i 
t^ice  as  much  as  th<>  ocean  freight  on  seal  oil  from  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  tn  i :  - 
pool,  there  can  bo  no  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the  duty  of  10  cents  per  gallon  tn  '  ' 
bill — American  industries  would  receive  no  further  supplies  of  this  aeni»bl«>  «ii'  jc 
tho  revenue  which  it  has  constantly  produced  under  the  act  of  1913  at  th«>  r&'-  < 
duty  of  3  cents  per  gallon  would  be  lost  to  the  Government. 

Furthermore,  tho  value  of  our  purchases  of  seal  oil  from  the  colony  of  Newf  .. 
land  as  an  important  factor  in  our  reciprocal  relations  with  that  BritiMi  roloQ\  «  i 
be  lost.  Our  exports  to  Newfoundland  have  been  at  the  ratio  of  about  4  to  1  •  ■  i 
imports.  This  colony  is  a  valuable  customer  of  the  United  States,  and  mf  x  - 
of  more  than  3  cents  per  gallon  would  divert  this  oil  to  England,  and  a^  it  d«»-»  I 
in  any  way  monaoo  the  values  of  our  domestic  produced  fish  oil,  a  duty  of  m^r^  • .  I 
3  cents  per  gallon  would  be  most  ill  ach-ised.  We  therefore  ui^  that  in  H  It  *  I 
tho  rate  of  duty  of  seal  oil  be  reduced  to  3  cents  per  gallon. 

There  is  no  seal  oil  produced  in  tho  United  States  except  a  few  barreU  whi  ^  i 
recovered  from  tho  seals  killed  each  year  on  the  Pribilon  Islands  of  .^la^a      i 
safe  to  state  that  tho  rendering  of  this  seal  oil  is  not  conducted  on  a  (*omnkm-ial  * « 
but  as  part  of  tho  killing  of  the  fur  seals  by  our  Government  the  by-pnxli>  *•  . 
saved  as  a  matter  of  principle  only.    Iho  quantity  so  pro<luc<Ml  is  no^ti^nld* 
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SPERM  OIL. 

^perm  oil  has  been  produced  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  in  goodrsize 
lantitiee.  Sperm  whales  have  been  caught  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  and  the  State 
Washington  by  the  same  steamers  engaged  in  the  catching  of  other  species  of  whales 
d  in  the  same  <^>eration,  hence  the  decline  of  the  general  whaling  industry  and 
I  present  state  of  dormancy  means  that  this  production  of  sperm  oil  is  now  nonex- 
ent. 

Our  only  other  supply  of  sperm  oil  comes  from  the  whale  fisheries  of  New  Bedford , 
UB..  from  which  port  a  number  of  whaling  vessels  still  oo^ttte.  This  operation, 
wever,  is  conducted  in  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic  by  tne  old-style  sailing  ves- 
ts, whereas  the  operation  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  conducted  bv  steam  whaling 
aeels  operating  ^m  the  reduction  plants  on  shore,  from  which  tne  steamers  con- 
icted  their  hunt  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  and  usually  less. 
Kperm  oil  has  eeeential  equalities  which  place  it  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  is  a  par- 
rularly  fine  lubricating  oil  for  delicate  machinery  when  refined,  and  as  a  part  of 
^h-grade  compounded  oils  for  illuminating  purposes,  such  as  for  signal  lamps,  is 
!Ty  deeiisble.  The  duty  of  10  cents  per  gallon  would  not  induce  the  promotion 
hunting  sperm  whales  by  the  steamer  method  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  if  the  duty 
10  cents  per  gallon  would  induce  or  assist  the  industry  as  conducted  bv  American 
tialeFB  in  foreign  waters  we  can  conceive  of  no  objection  to  this  rate .  UnliKe  other  fish 
is  and  other  lands  of  whale  oil,  sperm  oil  is  not  a  substitute,  as  it  can  not  be  replaced 
r  other  kinds  of  marine  oils,  therefore  we  are  consistent  in  suggesting  that  the  rate 
duty  of  10  cents  per  gallon  in  H.  R.  7456  should  not  be  revised.  « 

The  following  table  shows  the  domestic  pHroduction,  consumption,  imports,  and 
:port8  tA  the  various  fish  oils  of  the  nondrying  group— menhaaen,  whale,  herring, 
al,  and  all  other  fish  oils  except  cod  oil  and  cod-liver  oil. 


Produc- 
tion. 

Coiuuttp- 
tion. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

nr. 
1914 

OalhfU. 
22,237,000 
23,125,000 
20,256,000 
28,115,000 
15,272,000 
31,953,000 
64,556,000 

921,000 
4,013,000 

OnUofu. 
24,120,000 
21,065,000 
32,128,000 
46,747,000 
28,565,000 

5,526,000 
61,703,000 

6,799,000 
8,902,000 

10,944,000 

9,825,000 

23,375,000 

23,426,000 

20,984,000 

9,190,260 

5,640,000 

3,958,000 
4,121,000 

Gatt^ns. 
4,793,000 
4,879,000 
4,376  000 
2,315,000 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

6,060,000 

1919 

14,654,000 
4,108,000 

1,437,000 
3,949,000 

1920 

smoDths: 
1921 

1930 

With  the  exception  of  sperm  oil  and  Newfoundland  cod  oil,  which  are  possessed 

inherent  ess antial  qualities,  all  other  fish  oils  and  whale  oils  are  lower-grade  sub- 
itutesfor  animal  fats,  such  as  tallow  and  grease,  and  are  substitutes  for  vegetable  oils. 

AH  of  these  fish  oils  and  whale  oils  oossess  an  objectionable  odor,  which  can  not 
L'  eliminated  except  by  the  process  of  nydrogenation,  and  must  necessarily  sell  at  a 
rice  e(^ual  to  the  value  of  these  superior  vegetable  oils  and  animal  fats  less  the  cost 
f  I'liminating  the  objectionable  odor  and  less  some  further  amount  to  induce  their 
^  as  substitutes  for  the  prime  oils  and  fats,  and  hence  they  must  always  sell  at  a 
ricf^  relatively  below  our  prime  oils  and  fats,  of  which  we  produce  a  surplus. 

Heace  these  fish  oils  and  whale  oils  are  inseparably  connected  with  and  subject 
)  the  price-regulating  influence  of  our  prime  vegetable  oils  and  animal  fats,  and 
8  they  must  sell  at  a  relatively  low  price  to  the  producer,  whether  he  be  an  American 
r  forngn  producer,  it  can  readily  be  understood  why  a  high  tariff  shuts  out  imports 
Qtirely  without  in  any  way  benefiting  the  American  producer. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  a  low  tariff  on  fish  oils  is  not  ^parent  to  many 
im<.*rican  fishermen,  who  are  generally  in  an  unfavorable  position  from  which  to 
tudy  the  question  and  who  know  little  about  their  own  industry  except  as  regards 
l^ir  producing  operations  and  the  sale  of  their  products  to  their  agents. 

As  previously  described,  fish  oils  and  whale  oils  are  inferior  and  are  substitutes 
rhich  require  special  processing  before  they  are  fit  for  soap  making,  which  industry 
oQstitutes  by  &t  the  i^est  outlet.  With  restricted  supplies  the  soap  maker  is  not 
&>?liped  to  be  continually  readjusting  his  formulas  for  the  purpose  of  processing  small 
Ad  intermittent  supplies:  hence  any  manner  of  augmenting  the  domestic  supply 
Qd  promoting  the  continuous  availability  of  fish  oils  assists  materially  in  maintaining 
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a  steadv  demand,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  domestic  producer's  price  is  *•  : 
trolled  by  the  prime  vegetable  oils  and  fats  it  is  manifest  that  there  are  no  diaadw. 
tages  in  the  freedom  of  imports  under  a  low  revenue-producing  tariff  and  tber*"  a.^ 
many  advantages.  Fifty  cars  of  fish  oil  for  soap  making  is  more  marketable  thac  o 
car. 

The  writer  of  this  brief,  from  1911  to  1915,  was  manager  of  one  of  the  laigeet  wfaaliS^ 
operations  in  the  world,  with  whaling  plants  in  both  American  and  Ga^oAdian  t^r. 
tory,  and  the  disadvantages  of  a  high  tariff  from  the  American  producer's  point  9 
view  was  quite  apparent  after  the  use  of  whale  oil  on  a  large  scale  beoaiDe  posL^t 
by  the  introduction  of  the  process  of  h>rdrogenation.  In  order  to  sell  and  pron-)- 
the  soap  industry  with  a  sumcient  quantity  to  induce  the  purchase  of  any  oil,  it  «-• 
frequently  necessary  to  augment  the  quantity  offered  from  the  American  fiaher> 
including  a  quantity  from  the  Canadian  fishery,  on  which  a  high  taiiff  under  t^  i 
of  1913  had  to  be  paid.  Had  the  enterprises,  both  American  and  Oanadian,  h^x 
separate  enterprises,  the  Canadian  oil  would  have  gone  to  Liverpool  and  thue  Amert^ 
oil  would  have  to  have  been  sold  as  a  lot  too  smaliin  size  by  itself  to  be  attractive 

Prior  to  1911,  before  which  date  the  process  of  hydrogenation  had  not  been  »< 
established  in  the  United  States,  the  n  arket  for  whale  and  fish  oils  was  timited.  • 
the  soap  industry,  now  the  largest  consumer,  could  not  use  the  material,  as  it  n< .. 
not  be  deodorized,  and  consequently  the  objectionable  odor  of  these  oils  w(  oli  *  < 
pre.'^nt  in  any  soap  made  from  them,  which  the  American  public  would  not  t/^f»iv 
and,  therefore,  pnor  to  that  date  European  countries  consumed  most  of  the^  i- 
in  lower  grades  of  soap,  which  their  population  would  accept. 

However,  tiie  process  of  hydrogenation  has  developed  rapidly,  and  to-day  pU: . 
capable  of  hardening  and  deodorizing  fish  oils  and  v^table  oils  are  located  all  • 
the  world,  and  the  capacity  of  these  plants  now  located  in  the  United  State?  i* 
great  and  the  outlet  through  our  soap  industry  for  materials  of  this  kind  is  <««  cr^ 
that  it  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  for  any  supply  of  fish  oils  ever  beine  ra&. 
available  in  quantities  so  great  that  they  would  not  be  readily  absorbed  under  U'-t^ 
conditions. 

As  the  production  of  fish  oils  on  a  world-wide  basis  has  shown  a  decresf^  nt- 
than  an  increase,  and  as  at  the  same  time  the  potential  outlet  for  these  oils  ha*«  incrpA- 
a  hundredfold  in  all  industrial  nations,  it  is  manifest  that  freedom  of  imporiAU  ' 
will  encourage  the  absorption  of  deficient  domestic  supply  rather  than  retard  it 
depress  its  value. 

Foreign  producers  of  fish  oils  and  whale  oil  who  must  sell  these  oils  at  less  thaxi  :^ 
price  of  vegetable  oils,  no  matter  where  in  the  world  it  may  be,  are  naturally  <-  - 
polled  to  snip  their  fish  oils  and  whale  oil  to  those  countries  having  the  lowa^t  in.;* ' 
tariffs. 

Inasmuch  as  our  domestic  producers  can  not  possibly  realize  for  their  fish  and  vt^ 
oils  more  than  their  intrinsic  value  as  related  to  the  prime  vegetable  oils  and  ari-  x 
fats,  it  is  plain  that  a  tariff  can  not  give  them  any  protection;  but,  on  the  other  t^* 
to  deprive  American  industries  of  the  foreign  supply  is  to  curtail  American  ind  .-'' 
and  trade  and  will  destroy  considerable  revenue  which  our  Government  could  •   J 
from  a  tariff  on  fish  oils  and  whale  oil  designed  to  be  for  revenue  purposes  <>nl\ 

OUR  BBCOMMSNDATION9. 

We  recommend  that  the  rates  in  paragraph  49  be  revised  as  follows: 

Cod  oil — Reduced  from  8  cents  to  3  cents  per  gallon. 

Herring  oil — Reduced  from  8  cents  to  3  cents  per  gallon. 

Menhaden  oil — Reduced  from  8  cents  to  3  cents  per  gallon. 

Whale  oil — Reduced  from  10  cents  to  3  cents  per  gallon. 

Seal  oil — ^Reduced  from  10  cents  to  3  cents  per  gallon. 

Sperm  oil — Retained  at  10  cents  per  gallon. 

Cod  and  cod-liver  oil — Reduced  from  12 J  cent<  per  gallon  and  placed  on  thr  — 
list,  as  in  the  act  of  1913. 

All  fish  oib  not  specially  pro^dded  for — The  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  . 
H.  R.  7456  be  revisea  to  a  specific  rate  of  3  cents  per  {^lon. 

This  is  necoctsary  to  properly  provide  for  sardine  oil,  dogfish-liver  oil,  haIi>»M  . 
and  other  kinds  of  fish  oil,  all  of  which  are  of  the  same  general  grade  and  kit-c  4 
herring  oil  and  whale  oil. 
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AHIMAL  AVD  VEGETABLE  OILS. 

[Paragraphs  49  and  50.] 

LTEMENT  OF  C.  ROGERS  BROWN,  REPRESENTING  BUREAU  OF 
AW  MATERIALS  FOR  AMERICAN  VEGETABLE  OILS  AND  FATS 
TBUSTBIES,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

• 

ir.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the  Bureau 

Raw  Materials  for  American  Vegetable  Oils  and  Fats  Industries. 

r  bureau  is  composed  of  about  500  people  in  the  United  States  who 

consumers  of  vegetable  oils  and  fats.    Many  of  our  members  own 

tonseed-oil  mills  m  the  South.    They  own  copra-crushing  plants, 

pt  and  varnish  factories,  and  soap  factories,  and  all  kinos  of  f ac- 

ies  usin?  v^etable  oils. 

lenator  MoUuhbeb.  You  speak  to  paragraph  49,  animal  oils,  or  to 

«graph  50,  vegetable  oils,  or  both? 

fr.  Bbowk.  I  want  to  lay  on  the  table,  Senator,  an  analysis  of  the 

ble  oil  and  fat  situation  of  the  world.    The  witnesses  who  will 

ow  me  will  take  up  each  of  the  oils,  and  my  explanation  will  make 

ir  testimony  mucn  shorter  and  give  you  a  clear  insight  into  the 

lation. 

wiator  Smoot.  Then  you  are  appearing  in  reference  to  not  only 

mal  oils  but  vegetable  oils  as  well? 

It.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

ienator  Smoot.  Paragraphs  49  and  50  ? 

b.  Brown.  Yes,   sir.    1  might  say  that  I  have  been  in  the 

>orting  business,   importinjg  foreign   oils.    I   built   the  largest 

;ctable-oil  plant  in  the  worm  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  my  home,  and  I 

'e  been  identified  with  the  oil  business.    At  the  present  time  I  am 

lember  of  the  board  of  arbitration  at  New  York  for  the  Interstate 

tonseed  Crushers'  Association,  which  comprises  760  cottonseed- 

miUs  of  the  South. 

lere  are  a  good  many  erroneous  impressions  that  have  been  given 

lie  conmiittee,  as  far  as  the  evidence  so  far  presented  is  concerned, 

1 1  want  to  correct  some  of  the  impressions  that  have  been  left 

e,  and  I  think  I  will  also  be  able  to  give  you  an  interesting  exhibit 

ke  entire  situation. 

*fiaior  Smoot.  You  are  an  importer,  are  you  not  ? 

(r.  Brown.  I  am  not  in  that  business  now,  Senator.    I  failed 

lut  a  year  and  a  half  ago.    I  lost  a  couple  of  million  dollars,  and  I 

just  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  back  and  make  some  more  money 

^tor  Smoot.  You  want  to  get  it  back  on  this  proposition,  do  you  ? 
u.  Brown.  I  am  here  in  behalf  of  such  firms  as  Procter  &  Gamble, 
P&te  &Co.,  and  some  of  the  finest  people  in  the  United  States. 
«ator  Shoot.  The  larg^t  users  of  these  oils  ? 
It.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  taken  the  world  and  laid  it  out 
n  this  chart  [exhibiting].  The  central  part  here  is  the  United 
^-  This  part  over  here  is  the  competmg  area  of  production. 
ttutter  where  it  may  be,  we  have  brought  all  competing  production 
?ther  in  the  green  part. 
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Senator  Watson.  That  is  with  reference  to  animal  and  vegetal 
oils  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  Wherever  you  see  the  yellow,  that  is  inch 
try.     Wherever  you  see  the  green,  it  is  agriculture. 

In  this  country  our  oil  and  fat  industry  is  on  the  offensive,  exct 
in  one  department;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  the  drying  oils.  In  flaxi^ 
and  linseed  oil  and  a  few  of  the  drying  oils  we  produce  a  deficiein 
In  other  words,  our  production  is  about  50  per  cent  of  our  requi 
ments.  Consequently  if  we  have  a  tariff,  any  goods  coming  into  t 
country  must  come  over  the  tariff  wall  and  raise  up  the  level  of  wl 
is  in  the  reservoir. 

In  the  case  of  the  nondrying  oils,  saponifiable  oils,  whicsh  inch 
cottonseed,  soya-bean,  coconut  oU,  and  all  of  those  other  fats  we  hi 
a  surplus.  Our  lard  is  'exactly  like  our  wheat.  Our  cottoiisee<i 
is  exactly  like  our  wheat.  We  produce  three-quarters  of  the  wort 
supply  01  cottonseed  oil.  We  produce  the  largest  supply  of  Lard  t] 
is  produced  any  place  in  the  world.  We  produce  nearly  all  of  it. 
export  tremendous  quantities  of  it. 

senator  Watson.  You  mean  pure  hog  lard  or  combinatioii  i 

Mr.  Bbown.  Pure  hog  lard. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  people  arguing  for  a  tariff  have  not  c 
sidered  the  subject  in  its  entirety.  I  might  say  that  our  people  w 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  asked  to  have  inese  < 
or  fats  left  where  they  were  and  also  our  finished  products.  We  hi 
asked  for  no  advanced  duty  on  our  finished  products.  Our  ^ 
manufacturers  and  other  people  in  the  industry  were  willing  to  C4 
pete  with  the  world — — 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  only  15  minutes  time,  and  1  do 
think  I  would  make  that  explanation.     I  have  heard  it,  and  tin 
fore  I  will  not  seem  to  be  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  From  5,000,000  tons  of  cotton  seed  we  produced  1 ,11 
000,000  pounds  of  crude  cottonseed  oil.    That  is  a  product  of 
industry  of  the  South.     This  cottonseed  oil  passes  up  through  d 
various  industries  that  I  have  outlined  here;  168,000,000  nounil: 
it  go  directly  into  the  soap  kettle.     When  the  cottonseed  oil  indu: 
was  first  established  it  all  went  into  the  soap  kettle*    The  soap  int 
try  was  the  industry  that  gave  it  the  outlet  and  encounuged  its 
duction.     As  it  went  into  the  soap  kettle  scientists  took  it  up 
made  it  an  edible  product,  with  the  result  that  now  a  verv  am&Il 
portion  of  our  production  goes  into  soap.     When  the  market  is  ht^ 
does  not  go  into  soap. 

In  the  north  we  have  our  3,000,000,000  bushels  of  com  and 
40,000,000  head  of  hogs,  and  from  those  40,000,000  head  of  hio^ 
make  1,117,000,000  pounds  of  pure  animal  lard. 

Most  of  the  cottonseed  oil  from  the  South  is  refined.  Ther* 
1,130,000,000  pounds  of  it,  on  the  average,  that  naases  through 
refining  industry,  and  from  that  we  make  vecetable  lard. 

Right  there  is  a  point  where  the  witness  this  morning,  Mr.  W 
Hutchinson,  left  out  an  important  element  that  must  be  considi 
Our  animal  lard  and  our  vegetable  lard  are  a  homogeneous  proti 
If  they  were  set  out  on  this  table  you  could  not  tell  theoA  apart«  ^ 
are  both  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  we  have  a  hishly  advn 
geous  arrangement  of  using  this  good  vegetable  lard  at  home  uiiti 
mg  our  animal  lard   abroad.     We  export  635,000,000   poutuj 
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mal  lard  to  Europe  and  Canada  and  other  places,  but  mostly  to 

rope. 

senator  Watson.  When  used  for  cooking  purposes,  do  you  mean  to 

that  you  can  not  tell  the  difference  between  these  two  lards  ? 
It.  Brown.  Yes;  some  people  can,  but  a  lot  of  people  do  not  know, 
^ou  went  into  a  restaurant  to-day,  probably  you  would  not  know 
ether  you  had  doughnuts  cooked  with  this  [maicating]  or  with  this 
licating].  They  are  the  same.  They  are  a  homogeneous  product, 
far  as  the  economics  of  the  situation  go. 
)enator  Shoot.  How  about  health  ? 

tfr.  Brown.  Vegetable  matter  always  suggests  a  lack  of  any  tuber- 
ar  germs,  and  animal  matter  always  suggests  their  possible  pres- 
ce.  We  think  they  are  both  on  a  par.  We  have  no  nght  with  the 
imal  people,  and  we  believe  that  our  vegetable  product  is  as  good  as 
sir  animal  product;  but  the  thought  of  vegetable  matter  suggests  a 
:k  of  any  possible  tubercular  germs. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Do  you  think  it  has  the  same  amount  of 
/amines? 

Mr.  Brown.  Some  scientists  claim  there  are  more  in  the  vegetable 
oduct  and  others  claim  that  there  are  more  in  the  animal  product, 
io  not  care.  I  eat  one  and  then  I  eat  the  other,  and  I  get  along  as 
^11  as  anybody.  This  crude  cottonseed  oil  passes  through  the  re- 
ung  mdustry,  and  this  crude  oil  is  refined  and  this  product  results 
idicatingj.  From  this  refined  oil  we  make  vegetable  lard.  It  is 
ily  on  account  of  our  vegetable  lard  that  we  are  able  to  take  these 
^5, 000,000  pounds  of  pure  lard  and  send  it  over  to  Europe.  There 
the  battleground  of  the  world  with  reference  to  vegetable  oils  and 
t8,  all  except  flaxseed  and  linseed.  You  could  put  10  cents  a 
mnd  duty  on  these  foreign  vegetable  oils,  but  you  would  not  get  a 
^tter  price  for  our  domestic  oils  and  fats,  because  we  have  a  tre- 
endous  exportable  surplus,  and  the  price  determined  over  there  is 
le  price  that  we  make  lit  home.  Tnese  products  are  sold  on  the 
liicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.  If 
e  could  by  artificial  means  create  a  high  price,  an  Englishman 
)uld  cable  over  to  sell  him  %iort  so  much  cottonseed  oil,  and  he 
)ald  take  his  profits  from  the  Asiatic  product. 

These  other  foreign  oils  which  are  so  impopular  in  some  people's 
linds  are  really  the  stream  that  is  driving  a  great  many  wheels  in 
or  industrv;  tney  are  produced  in  Asia  and  the  Philippines  and  the 
outh  Sea  islands  and  come  into  the  United  States- 

Senator  Watson.  You  mean  by  that  soya-bean  oil  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  These  blue  targets  represent  the  introduc- 
on  of  foreign  oils  into  American  indust^,  and  the  red  targets  repre- 
mt  the  introduction  of  domestic  oils.  These  are  the  finished  product, 
le  soap  and  the  lard  [indicating],  and  the  red  and  blue  indicate  the 
pspective^iuantitj  of  foreign  or  domestic  oils. 

'Ul  of  the  American  oils,  with  the  exception  of  flaxseed  and  linseed, 
je  edible.  It  is  all  an  edible  proposition.  They  have  all  grown  up 
UDugh  our  soap  industry,  and  we  are  using  up  all  of  them.  Some 
f  our  friends  in  the  Soutn  thought  they  were  having  more  trouble 
nan  other  people,  but  they  have  sold  more  cottonseed  oil  to  Europe 
1  the  last  SIX  months  than  they  sold  before.  This  year,  in  the  same 
«nod,  they  sold  twice  as  much  as  last  year.    Some  of  them  want 
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protection  some  way,  but  we  can  not  help  them  with  a  tariff.    \^ 
simply  connect  them  with  a  world-wide  proposition  and  as  far  i 
f allmg  markets  are  concerned  have  simply  had  to  take  our  meii:-  i : 
and  go  back  to  work  as  best  we  can  and  forget  the  tariffs  as  f&r 
these  products  are  concerned. 

In  our  soap  industry  we  export  $15,000,000  worth  of  soap.    T  . 
card  [indicatmg]  contains  all  of  our  products  that  we  export  - 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars'  wortn  of  animal  lard,  $12,W>'.  ■ 
worth  of  vegetable  oil,  $37,000,000  worth  of  refined  cottonseed 
a  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  of  soap,  or  $15,000,000  w.-r: 
15,000,000  pounds  of  oleomargarine,  $25,000,000  worth  of  paint.  *: 
47,000,000  pounds  of  soya-bean  oil.     We  bring  it  in  here,  pa>« 
through  these  industries,  and  ship  out  the  refined  product.     Tlur 
American  labor  engaged  in  every  one  of  those  operations.     I:  ^ 
take  our  tariff  wall  and  erect  it  here  [illustrating]  and  bar  thest* 
out,  there  is  only  one  thing  that  can  possibly  happen,  and  tha; 
that  the  oils,  instead  of  commg  from  Asia  into  the  United  State*  i- 
turning  the  wheels  of  our  industries,  will  create  competition  thai  r 
can  not  eliminate.     It  is  there;  we  have  got  to  contend  win.  i 
The  only  question  is  whether  we  will  contend  with  it  at  home  &i 
collect  a  toll  out  of  it,  ihake  something  out  of  it,  or  simplv  di\' 
these  oils  to  Europe,  in  which  case  we  lower  the  level  of  vaiu-i 
because  when  our  purchasing  agents  are  in  Asia  buying  these  oili^  % 
go  to  the  oriental  oil  mill  and  the  European  purcnasing  agent  ^ 
goes  there.     We  are  both  competing. 

Since  we  have  withdrawn  from  the  oriental  markets  under  d 
emergency  tariff  act  there  has  been  nobody  over  there  except  Eur. : 
and  they  nave  bought  this  stuff  without  any  competition.  They  z^ 
this  stuff  over  here  to  Europe  without  our  element  of  competiti<»'  nu 
They  use  that  as  a  club  with  which  to  beat  us  to  low  prices  for  •  \ 
surplus  of  cottonseed  lard  and  other  refined  oils;  and,  in  addition  i 
that,  France  has  retaliated.  She  has  trebled  her  duty  agaid 
American  cottonseed  oil.     Italy  has  doubled  hers. 

The  firm  of  Procter  &  Gamble,  ud  to  May  27,  has  sold  lOt'.  -1 
barrels  of  cottonseed  oil  for  export.  Just  the  one  firm,  since  the  -7'j 
of  Mav,  have  sold  only  200  barrels  to  Europe.  Europe  is  beguminj  1 
buy  the  other  stuff  and  leaving  ours  alone. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  witn  a  2-cent  duty  ? 
Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  absolutely  prohibitive.  We  can  r  \ 
ship  soap  out  of  this  country.  We  can  not  sell  soap  in  South  Amrr  i 
if  it  is  made  out  of  coconut  oil  that  costs  2  cents  a  pound  more  ::  ^ 
the  English  manufacturer  has  to  pay  for  his.  No  syst^n  of  drii^ 
backs  can  be  worked.  It  has  got  to  oe  a  strictly  flexible  currenr}  -{ 
raw  material.  The  whole  American  v^etable  oil  and  fat  indies:: 
is  on  the  offensive  with  the  exception  oi  the  drying  oils,  sa<^  as  ..: 
seed  oil  and  flaxseed. 

The  oils  and  fats  in  this  bill  have  been  handled  so  unscientifici..| 
that  under  the  operation  of  this  bill  the  farmer  has  got  leas  pni'«i 
tion  on  his  flaxseed  than  he  had  under  the  Underwood-Simmons  A  ^ 
and  the  crusher  has  six  to  seven  hundred  per  cent  more  protev*:  i 
on  the  oil.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  many  other  adiustmcoits. 
Senator  Smoot.  Why  can  you  not  have  a  drawback  t 
Mr.  Brown.  The  soapmaker  is  dependent  on  a  very,  verv  flexil  I 
supply  of  material.    It  may  be  tallow  to-day  and  sometnins  rA 
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^morrow.  He  can  not  tell  what  his  soap  is  going  to  be  made  out  of. 
',  is  absolutely  impossible  to  take  an  order  lor  soap  and  figure  just 
hat  material  you  are  going  to  use  in  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  could  have  it  put  in  a  bonded  warehouse. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would  increase  the  cost.  When  you  can  get  a  cake 
f  soap  at  a  nickel;  any  small  obstacle  in  the  way  simply  kills  you 
ith  foreign  competition,  because  the  foreign  manufacturer  does  not 
ave  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  claim  that  this  tariff  will  create  a  monop- 
ly  of  the  crushers  and  that  they  can  charge  to  the  manufacturers  of 
aap  and  lards,  etc.,  any  price  tney  see  fit? 

Mr.  Bbown.  No,  sir.  I  would  not  say  they  could  do  that.  Our 
reatest  objection  to  the  bill  is  that  it  restricts  an  industry  which  is 
n  the  offensive.  We  are  the  biggest  in  the  world.  We  do  not  want 
ny  protection.  We  want  to  remain  on  the  offensive;  we  want  to 
onduct  more  offensives.  We  want  to  go  out  of  the  country  and  sell 
acre  soap.  We  do  not  need  any  protection;  we  do  not  want  any. 
^c  can  not  benefit  our  farmers  by  it,  because  they  are  dependent 
ipon  continual  pushing  of  their  stuff  out  of  the  country  for  edible 
mrposes. 

If  we  divert  these  lower  grade  oils  from  the  Orient,  such  as  soya- 
bean oil,  Europe,  with  their  lower  standard,  will  eat  those  oils.  We 
.an  sell  our  cottonseed  oil  at  a  much  better  and  higher  price  than  we 
:an  buy  the  soya-bean  oil  for  our  soap.  If  the  tariff  is  going  to  be 
mposed  on  these  oils,  our  own  product  is  going  to  be  forced  into  the 
loap  kettle;  and  the  soap  maker  always  stands  like  a  donkey  about 
wying  a  high  price  for  raw  materials,  because  his  one  proposition  is 
to  sell  a  cheap  cake  of  soap  to  the  American  people.  It  has  got  to  be 
'iieap.  It  is  a  time-honored  proposition.  You  can  not  raise  the 
[)rice  of  soap. 

So  that  tne  whole  situation  is  such  that  a  tariff  is  not  proper  on 
this  proposition. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  comparison  between  the  crushing 
industry  and  the  manufacturing  industry  affected  by  these  oils  ? 

Mr.  Bko'wn.  The  crushing  industry  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  indus- 
try, and  we  favor  the  crusher  going  ahead  witli  the  rest  of  us.  We 
own  some  crushing  plants.  The  only  element  there  is  the  cost  of 
crushing.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  crushing  in 
the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  crushing  abroad  ?  There  is  no 
difference.    We  know  it,  because  we  operate  the  plants  ourselves. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  per  cent  does  labor  account  for  ? 
^  Mr.  Bbown.  The  labor  m  cottonseed  oil,  according  to  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  which  surveyed  the  oil  mills  and  took 
the  pay  roUs,  is  5  per  cent  of  the  total,  but  in  this  bill  we  have  got  a 
duty  m  favor  of  oil  crushers  that  is  five  times  our  total  labor  cost. 
^e  Question  of  labor  cost  is  just  the  same  as  it  is  abroad.     There  is 
^ery  little  labor  in  the  crushing  of  oils. 
Senator  McCumber.  Your  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  Bbown.  Some  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  yield  some 
01  their  time  to  me.     I  simply  want  to  drive  this  proposition  home. 
There  is  another  matter  I  want  to  refer  to,  if  I  may. 
1  mi^ht  say,  as  I  mentioned  before,  that  I  am  on  the  board  of 
Arbitration  of  the  Interstate  Cottonseed  Crushers'  Association.    That 
association  represents  760  cottonseed-oil  miUs  in  the  United  States. 
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In  the  cottonseed-oil  industry  there  was  a  small  group  of  peoplp  v 
Georgia  and  a  few  other  States  who  thou^t  they  wantea  a  dot- 
They  got  their  State  associations,  through  the  president,  to  ind<»r* 
their  stand,  but  they  are  about  1  to  7  out  of  the  entire  induct r 
Our  own  cottonseed-oil  mills  do  not  approve  of  a  duty  on  compeu-  . 
oils. 

I  have  a  letter  here  written  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lawton,  who  was  presid*'-^  * 
of  the  Interstate  Cottonseed  Oil  Crushers*  Association  until  Ma\  - 
of  the  present  year,  and  I  will  merely  quote  his  remarks  in  refeivr 
to  the  tariff  on  vegetable  oils: 

Now,  as  I  see  it,  whatever  the  effect  might  be  of  a  temporan'  or  emergrency  u-  - 
we  would  gain  nothing  by  a  pennanent  tariff  on  these  fats,  and  probably  Im^i- 
reason  of  retaliatory  tariff  legislation  in  foreign  countries  that  would  snut  cut  AnMTr^ 
commodities.    This  would  be  entirely  different  in  the  case  of  sugar,  of  vhir-h  :* 
United  States  uses  more  than  it  produces,  and  a  tariff  of,  say,  5  cents  a  poiind  •    . 
be  put  on  imports  of  su^  and  it  would  simplv  mean  an  advance  of  tnat  mii*'^ 
su§;ar  price  to  every  user  in  the  United  States,    ^he  sugar  people  here  would  ^t  tJ-* 
price  by  the  price  of  imported  su^r,  including  the  import  duty. 

The  problem  of  the  American  oil -mill  industry  is  to  provide  world  markets  i<«  * 
products  and  a  merchant  marine  that  will  transport  them  abroad  as  cheap  or  a  '/; 
cheaper  than  the  ships  of  other  nations  can  carry  them. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Lawton  is  the  head  of  three  cottonseed-oil  mills.  I  lis  huui 
is  at  Hartsville,  S.  C.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  indusin 
Along  the  same  lines  is  Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson's  oulletin  for  May.  1 92 . 
with  reference  to  vegetable  oils.     He  says : 

In  view  of  the  present  status  of  the  tariff  bill,  it  is  highly  probable  that  tke  vtmi*h  : 
of  the  United  States  in  the  world  veffetable  oil  market  will  be  materially  ckaar-* . 
The  advent  of  the  tariff  suggests  the  following:  (1)  A  market  declioe  in  the  iai^'-! 
of  oils;  (2)  Far  Eastern  markets  trading  directly  with  European  countriev,  irr^'  . 
Europe  the  advantage  over  the  United  States;  and  (3)  a  diminishing  volume  U  *- 
portation,  reflecting  factors  mentioned  above  and  competition  in  such  cotiDtrifv  ■ 
Cuba  and  South  America. 

Mr.  John  Aspegren,  of  New  York,  who  is  chairman  of  the  foreu- 
trade  committee  of  the  Interstate  Cottonseed  Crushers'  Asaociatirr 
on  July  15,  1921,  addressed  this  short  letter  to  the  cottonseefi- 
industry: 

Under  date  of  March  15  I  addressed  a  letter  to  you  on  the  subject  of  m  i>r>;->- 
tariff  on  oriental  vegetable  oils,  which  had  been  advocated  by  some  people  id    ■ 
industry.     In  the  meantime  the  emergency  tariff  bill  has  been  passed.  aiMl  tbe  '3  j^ 
tion  at  issue  now  is  what  should  be  done  in  reeard  to  the  permanent  tariff  bill. 

I  feel  that  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  dutv  if  I  did  not  call  your  attention  to  tb^-  '- 
that  since  we  passed  the  emergency  tariff  bill  Italy  has  retaliated  by  doiibhn^  ■* 
duty  on  American  cotton  oil. 

I  might  add  that  we  shipped  100,000  barrels  of  cottonseed  oil  •• 
Italy  last  year.  Since  the  emergency  tariff  bill  we  have  not  shipri*  I 
any. 

From  Rotterdam  and  north  Europe 

Senator  Dillingham.  When  you  were  selling  your  oil  in  IiaI-j 
what  duty  did  you  pay  in  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  dia  not  sell  any  myself.  Mr.  Barnes,  of  the  Pror?<  j 
&  Gamble  Co.,  will  be  able  to  answer  that  question.  He  will  foil-  ^ 
me  in  just  a  moment. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  th«  cru^h.  H 
have  petitioned  for  this  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  imagine  about  half  of  them,  and  the  capariiy  rr:H 
resented  by  some  would  be  75  per  cent.     I  think  in  the  case  of  lin>«-»« 
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1  crushers  representing  75'  per  cent  of  the  capacty  want  a  high 
,rifF.  The  coconut-oil  crushers,  about  half  of  them,  have  taken  a 
t  of  liberty  with  information  that  they  have  given.  One  of  the 
rst  witnesses  before  this  committee  said  there  were  30  copra  crush- 
ig  firms  in  his  district  that  wanted  a  duty  on  coconut  oil.  There 
re  only  three  out  there,  and  I  have  a  long  letter  from  San  Francisco 
hich  will  be  presented  by  one  of  the  other  witnesses,  showing  that 
e  is  the  only  man  who  does  want  a  duty  in  that  district.  The  other 
^0  are  members  of  our  organization,  and  they  do  not  want  any. 
t  the  same  time,  their  assets  have  been  included  in  the  statement  of 
le  fellows  that  do  want  the  duty. 

The  new  president  of  the  Interstate  Cottonseed  Crushers'  Associa- 
lon,  Mr.  Pat  Grogan,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  has  practically  expressed 
imself  along  the  same  lines,  although  he  has  been  careful  to  restrict 
is  remarks  to  making  mention  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  oflBcial. 
lut  he  realizes  the  menace  of  a  duty  and  its  results. 

So  far  as  the  butter  people  are  concerned,  they  have  got  a  fat 
Toblem  also.  They  can  not  separate  themselves  from  us.  If  our 
ottonseed  oil  is  backed  up  from  Europe  the  price  of  butter  is  going 
0  be  low.  The  whole  industry  has  got  to  have  an  open  door,  and  the 
nore  cottonseed  oil  we  get  nd  of  the  more  market  we  are  going  to 
lave  for  butter.  If  anybody  thinks  that  by  shutting  coconut  oil 
>iit  of  this  country  we  can  escape  the  effects  of  its  existence,  he  is 
nistaken,  because  it  is  coming  right  around  here  and  will 

Senator  Dillingham.  Right  around  where  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  will  go  around  to  Europe  and  the  exports  come 
lome  or  the  price  of  tnem  comes  down.  If  they  do  not  go  horne 
Aysically  they  are  affected  in  their  price.  Tniis  [exhibiting],  is 
joconut  oil  as  it  comes  from  the  Far  East.  The  American  industry 
:akes  it  and  makes  a  fine  white  oil. 

Senator  McLean.  In  the  spring,  I  remember  that  the  butter 
Bakers  of  the  North  complained  that  your  coconut  butter  seriously 
^oinpeted  with  their  product. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  competing;  but  it  is  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a 
question  of  whether  they  would  rather  compete  with  it  at  home  or 
liave  somebody  else  take  it  and  make  money  out  of  it.  If  it  had  gone 
direct  to  Europe  so  much  more  cottonseed  oil  would  have  come  home 
and  they  would  have  had  that  to  compete  with. 

Senator  McLean.  But  if  you  did  not  export  butter  and  if  you 
kept  ont  the  coconut  oil  it  would  help  the  American  butter  maker. 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would  help  him  a  bit.  The 
price  of  the  cottonseed  oil  would  be  lower 

Senator  McLean.  I  am  not  talking  about  your  industry. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  would  have  your  substitutes. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  they  maKe  butter  out  of  cottonseed  oil  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  All  these  oils  are  interchangeable,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  T6  a  great  extent.  Soya-bean  oil  is  an  inferior  oil. 
Cottonseed  oil  is  the  premier  oil  of  the  world.  It  has  a  high  titer — 
wiat  is,  will  harden.  It  has  a  hi^h  flavor,  and  fine  color.  Soya-bean 
oil  has  none  of  those  things.    It  is  really  unfit  for  anything  but  soap. 

During  the  war,  when  there  was  a  tremendous  shortage  of  fats,  we 
put  up  with  some  inferior  oils  for  edible  purposes.    In  our  compound 
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lard  in  1918  we  used  about  5  per  cent  of  soya-bean  oil;  but  that  vi 
a  war  necessity.  This  oil  is  essentially  a  soap  oil.  It  will  not  blM^ 
it  is  not  hard,  and  it  has  not  a  good  taste. 

Senator  Reed.  I  just  came  in.  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  su: 
what  you  have  undoubtedly  already  stated.  I  did  not  get  yo-j 
name  and  I  have  not  got  your  business  association. 

Mr.  Brown.  Senator,  my  name  is  C.  Rogers  Brown.     My  homf 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  I  am  representing  the  American  soap  indus:: 
and  some  of  the  varnish  industries  and  several  other  industries  tLi 
use  these  oils  and  fats.     Our  proposition  is  that  we  are  on  the  offen^i? 
and  we  want  to  keep  on  the  offensive. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Brown,  you  have  now  taken  the  tim^  ■ 
two  witnesses,  and  the  rule  has  been  adopted  that  there  shall  be  ! 
minutes  allowed  tq  a  witness. 

Mr,  Brown.  Well,  sir,  the  other  witnesses  will  yield,  I  think. 
will  take  about  two  minutes  more,  and  then  we  will  finish  up  : 
schedule  time,  if  that  is  permissible.     I  really  believe  that  I  wiU  '< 
able  to  give  you  more  information  than  you  will  get  otherwise  i 
three  or  four  times  as  much  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  have  a  lai^e  number  of  witnesses  to  h 
hea^d  this  afternoon. 

Senator  Reed.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  were  on  lU 
offensive.  You  mean  by  that  that  you  are  shipping  your  maten^ 
to  Eiwope  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Lard  is  going  out — everything  is  going  out  of  :b. 
country;  soap,  paint,  varnish — the  whole  industry  From  A  to  Z  i<  '^ 
the  offensive. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is,  you  are  trying  to  get  a  world  maiicet  r 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  no  tariff  problem.  We  do  not  want  as 
higher  duties  on  our  finished  products,  and  we  simply  want  to  r 
our  raw  materials. 

I  have  analyzed  the  flaxseed  schedule  under  the  tariff  act  of  191 
The  duty  on  a  gallon  of  linseed  oil  was  10  cents.     There  are  . 

fallons  of  linseed  oil  in  a  bushel  of  flax.    Therefore  the  duty  oo  :' 
ushel  of  flax  as  expressed  in  oil  was  24  cents.    There  was  a  d'J?* ' 
ential  of  3  cents  in  favor  of  crushers  in  the  United  States. 

Under  H.  R.  7456  the  per  pound  duty  on  linseed  oil  is  2}  cei' 
With  7.5  pounds  to  the  gallon — they  express  it  in  this  bill  in  pouB>> 
in  the  other  it  was  in  gaUons — ^it  is  18}  cents.  The  total  on  a  be?:  * 
basis  is  45  cents.  The  farmer's  rate  of  protection  under  H.  R.  74*' 
is  25  cents  a  bushel;  but  the  Payne-Aldrich  drawback  has  b^ 
placed  in  this  bill  and  it  renders  this  rate  of  duty  inoperative  beet:? 
all  of  the  linseed  cake  that  comes  into  the  country  is  reexport**: 
That  is,  we  export  more  linseed  cake  than  we  bring  m  in  the  fonc 
seed. 

We  have  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  the  Treasunr  indica^^j 
that  they  expect  a  drawback  to  work  the  same  in  this  bili  as  it  d:i  : 
the  old  bill.  There  is  a  decrease  of  2^  cents  a  bushel  on  the  flax.-^^ 
and  an  increase  of  23^  cents  in  favor  of  crushing  in  this  countrr. 

The  28  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers  that  are  in  oor  b^'^i 
are   simply   interested   in   having  fair,   equitable   duties   ixnp*^ 
On  flaxseed  the  duty  will  operate  oecause  we  have  a  deficieikc]^  :r  : 
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ountry.     If  it  is  the  policy  to  give  the  fanner  who  grows  flaxseed 
subsidy 

Senator  Watson.  Do  jou  handle  linseed  oil  and  flaxseed  oil,  too  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  a  limited  way — ^not  flaxseed,  but  some  linseed  oil 
Q  a  limited  way. 

Senator  McLean.  According  to  your  view  there  is  no  escape  for  the 
anner  as  against  the  competition  with  vegetable  oil  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  in  the  nondrying  group.  In  the  drying  group 
here  is. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  the  important  group,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  The  nondrying  group  is  75  per  cent  of  the 
)roposition. 

Senator  McLean.  Your  view  is  that  there  is  no  escape  from  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  nothing  to  escape  from.  We  are  in 
<he  best  position  now  in  the  world.  Values  are  down  now  on  account 
)f  world-wide  deflation. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are;  but  if  this  continues  and  the  manu- 
acture  of  these  substitutes  increases,  the  competition  will  be  very 
ierce  against  the  butter  industry.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that, 
fou  claim  that  it  is  just  as  good — :- 

Mr.  Brown.  I  tell  you.  Senator,  the  competition  is  not  fierce 
jxcept  when  prices  get  so  high  that  it  is  really  needed  as  a  leveler 
for  the  price  of  the  butter.  When  butter  is  at  a  reasonable  price 
:lie  consumption  of  margarine  goes  away  down.  The  consumption 
)f  margarine  has  been  almost  nothing  in  the  last  few  months. 

Senator  McLean.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  make  a  pound  of 
x)ttonseed-oil  butter  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  can  not  say.     Mr.  Barnes  will  be  able  to  tell  you. 

We  are  simply  interested  m  having  the  whole  oil  schedule  adjusted 
)n  a  good,  sane  basis  where  the  duty  wiU  not  vary.  We  do  not  want 
my  duty.  We  want  to  export  our  finished  product;  and  where  the 
iomestic  crushing  industry  is  involved  they  should  all  bring  their 
crushing  interests  before  the  committee  and  if  they  need  any  pro- 
tection they  should  show  exactly  how  much  they  need,  and  why. 

Senator  Watson.  You  would  be  satisfied  to  have  free  trade  in 
all  these  oils,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  am  not  a  free  trader.  I  do  not  believe  in 
applying  protection  where  it  will  not  work,  because  then  it  becomes 
ft  menace. 

Senator  Watson.  You  spoke  in  opposition  to  this  proposed  tariff, 
did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Yes,  sir*  we  are  opposing  it  as  far  as  vegetable  oils 
are  concerned,  because  it  will  do  us  a  lot  of  harm. 

Senator  Smoot.  Two  cents  will  do  you  a  lot  of  harm  ? 

Mr.  Beown.  It  would  be  prohibitive. 

Senator  Shoot.  What  will  10  cents  do  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  will  simply  have  to  go  into  some  other  line  of 
business;  that  is  all.  We  nave  built  up  a  tremendous  industry. 
The  war  gave  us  a  great  opportimity  and  we  made  the  best  of  it. 
Our  plante  were  all  increased.  We  have  increased  manufacturing 
capacity  to  use  all  these  raw  materials,  and  if  we  do  not  get  the 
raw  materials  the  added  manufacturing  capacity  lies  idle.  You 
can  not  get  away  from  it. 
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I  think  I  have  been  perfectly  consistent.  I  admit  that  wheiv  »# 
have  a  deficiency  in  a  product  a  duty  will  raise  the  value  of  it  for  p* 
agriculturist.  Where  we  have  a  surplus  I  think  it  is  axiomatic  rh-.i 
it  will  not. 

Now,  I  have  an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  emergency  tariff. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  imports  decreased  rapidly  before  the  tariff  w^'t 
into  effect,  and  the  records  of  the  prices  quoted  by  foreign  countr.«> 
show  they  were  continuing  higher  than  the  prices  quoted  by  .»'l' 
domestic  producers.  The  only  loreign  oils  that  sold  at  a  lower  pn" 
were  oils  that  were  brought  in  previous  to  that  time,  but  foreis: 
oils  were  not  subject  to  the  force  of  deflation  here  and  those  w*i* 
sold  at  the  same  level  of  price  as  our  domestic  oils,  but  we  f«>u:.^ 
shipments  from  these  foreign  countries  after  the  emereency  t<inf 
went  into  effect.  The  prices  from  these  countries  would  run  I  t^-. 
cents  a  pound  above  the  prices  quoted  for  our  own  oils,  and  al>»^' 
the  parity  of  prices  at  which  our  own  oils  would  be  exported  ' 
Europe.  We  ngured  the  emergency  tariff  actually  went  into  efff*" 
as  far  as  these  industries  were  concerned  along  in  January  when  tr- 
emergency  tariff  bill  was  announced. 

It  naturally  stopped  all  buying,  because  every  soap  manufaciur'" 
or  other  manufacturer  who  could  use  those  products  feared  to-T 
would  come  in  just  at  the  time  when  the  bill  would  be  passed  ami  i' 
would  have  to  pay  the  duty,  which  would  be  prohibitive.  A»«  J*.' 
as  affecting  the  oil  industry  is  concerned,  the  emergency  tariff  hs-J 
no  effect  at  all  to  advance  the  price  of  our  domestic  oils  and  fai? 
The  effect  on  the  linseed  business  was  the  reverse  of  what  v*^ 
intended,  and  the  domestic  crushers  of  linseed  oil  were  not  giv' 

S roper  treatment  in  that  tariff,  for  the  reason  that  the  duty  *  r. 
axseed  was  increased  and  the  duty  on  oil  was  increased.  GonN** 
quently,  the  American  linseed  crusher  could  not  pay  the  fanner  tr*} 
more  for  his  flax,  and  the  10-cent  increase  in  the  duty  on  Qtx^^ 
did  not  operate,  and  it  was  really  an  unjust  burden  on  the  AmerK^* 
linseed  crushers  during  that  period. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  American  flaxseed  go  up  any  i 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir.     There  were  fluctuations  in  the  market.  • 
course. 

Senator  McCi^iber.  Would  he  have  paid  more  if  he  could  h»^' 
gotten  Canadian  flax  or  flax  from  other  countries  i 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  donH  think  he  would  have  paid  any  more 

Senator  McCumber.  I  hardly  think  he  would. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  just  show??  there  was  a  discrepancy  in  the  duti-- 
on  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  and  they  were  not  properly  adjusted.    Th* 
crusher  had  to  adjust  himself  by  not  paying  any  more  for  dome*-' 
flax  than  the  differential  justifiecl. 

Senator  W\\lsh.  Do  you  want  to  put  that  table  in  the  reconi '. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  I  should  like  to  put  it  in  the  record. 

Senator  McOi^ibrr.  That  mav  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
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XISFOFC.  BOOEXS  BBOWN,  BEPBE&ZNTIHQ  THE  BX7BEAXT  OF  BAW  MATEBIALS 
FOB  AMEBICAB  VEGETABLE  OILS  AVD  FATS  INDUSTBIES. 

Period  of  deflation,  emergency  tariff  not  effective. 


Month. 


1920. 

uly 

iOlttSt 

ieptembcr 

ktober 

Im^aaber 

)ccnDlicr 

1921. 

KCOftry 

^lixwrr 

bRfa 

r::::::::: 

im^ 


American  lard. 


Exports. 


47,061,422 

919.55 

31,020,802 

19.24 

46,326,353 

20.47 

54,173,979 

2a  56 

57,316,309 

2a  05 

90,080,092 

14.83 

76,185,237 

13.90 

91,S40,961 

12.61 

82,616,583 

12.34 

53,275,457 

laeo 

48,604,395 

ia32 

97,655,776 

ia60 

Price 
per  100 
pounds. 


American  cotton  oil. 


Exports. 


3,681,332 
2,663,330 
4,891,967 
7,498,913 
22,868,602 
41,421,005 


70,160,415 
30,689,306 
36,388,821 
20,997,362 
18,947,796 
14,162,066 


Foreign 
imports. 


438,625 
163 
48,392 
91,992 
35,294 
32,413 


114,  OM 

271,687 

52,530 

145,942 

28,132 

56,162 


Price 
per  100 
pounds.^ 


S11.44 

ia50 

ia52 

8.44 

7.22 

6.14 


6.26 
5.47 
4.49 
4.35 
5.32 
5.68 


American  peanut  oil. 


Exports. 


880,463 

495,553 

9,871 

52,838 

180,803 

4,735,755 


2,077,073 
205,636 
981,413 
788,023 

1,132,609 
685,298 


Price 

per  100 

pounds. 


S12.60 

11.73 

9.68 

9.16 

8.84 
7.90 


7.28 
6.75 
5.85 
5.85 
5.75 
5.75 


Month. 


J*/ 

Itpicmber. 
)K:t«r..,. 
Urtmbtr. 
Jteffobts.. 


1920. 


1921. 


ftibnuj. 
iMth.... 


IBM. 


^Aldatj 

Pns«fcl 

idd  htodltag. 
fre^ 

4'Mfm«ht... 


Imported  peanut  oil. 


Imports. 


3,609,506 

5,213,370 

6,477,300 

405,108 

757,448 

209,280 


181,620 
170,235 
224,655 
356,918 
208,080 
259,268 


Price 
per  100 
pounds. 


S12.95 

10.66 

ia93 

ia08 

9.16 

7.83 


7.41 
6.50 
6.25 
«.16 
6.00 
6.00 
.80 
1.05 


Imported  aoya-bean 
oil. 


Imports. 


10,646,536 
8,866,029 
7,184,813 
226,347 
2,011,094 
2, 113, 174 


5,903 
1,000,000 
2,116,000 
7,032,386 
5,073,758 
1,544,605 


Price 
per  100 
pounds. 


Sia07 
9.58 
9.85 
8.83 
7.58 
6.17 


5.50 
4.58 
4.50 
4.66 
5.33 
5.75 


.25 
1.05 


CoconatoO. 


Imports. 


25,049,696 
9,038,533 

11,554,342 

16,759,915 
7,353,828 

11,917,936 


12,962,365 
27,366,981 

4,516,789 
29,709,736 

3,056,560 


Price 
per  100 
pounds. 


S12. 44 
12.82 
13.49 
12.65 
11.10 
9.36 


9.68 
7.62 
6.79 
7.61 
8.32 
8.11 


1.06 


Sota-Bean  Oil. 

}  prohibitive  tariff  against  soya-bean  oil  is  proposed  in  the  Fordney  tariff  bill,  which 
viU  diaoounge  absolutely  the  importation  of  soya  bean  oil  into  the  United  States, 
'liuy  working  a  grievous  injury  upon  those  who  are  dependent  upon  soya-bean  oil  as 
» raw  matenai  in  the  manufacture  of  Uieir  products.  The  propoeed  duty  of  2  cents 
tw  pound  on  soya-bean  oil  is  practically  one-half  of  what  was  the  prewar  price  level 
'A  «oTa-beta  oil,  which  normal  level  of  prices  have  been  frequently  reached  during 
'ke  ptet  few  nuMiths. 

The  proposed  duty  on  soya-bean  oil  would  not  be  a  duty,  but  a  permanent  embargo. 
ibo  duty  is  one  advised  by  persons  who  hope  to  perpetuate  the  abnormally  high  prices 
vfaicfa  pitBTuled  for  vegetable  oils  in  the  United  States  during  and  shortly  after  the  war 
»*i  More  the  period  of  deflation  had  set  in.  In  other  words,  the  duty  proposed  is 
ioe  ;ui|;id  upon  the  basis  of  undeflated  prices,  and  to  put  same  into  effect  under 
rf**at-d»y  conditions  would  be  utterly  irrational. 
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The  importations  into  the  United  States  and  average  values  of  soya-bean  oil.  k 
given  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  their  report  for  .the  period  betw*«« 
1911  to  1920,  inclusive,  are  as  follows: 

Table  1. — ImportaHons  and  average  values  ofsoya^bean  oil. 


Fiscal  year. 


Imports. 


Pounds. 

1911 ■    41,106,920 

1912 !     28,019,560 

1913 !     12,440,406 

1914 1     16,363,645 

1916 19,210,028 


Total 
value. 

Value  per 
pound. 

$2,555,507 

1,576,968 

635,882 

830,870 

901,643 

10.062 
.056 
.051 
.051 
.047 

Fiscal  year. 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Imports. 


Found». 

98,171,275 
162,734,010 
336, 889 j 646 
244,104,805 
196,108,919 


Total 
value. 


pound 


15,131,582 
11,410,606 
32,836,134 
28,978,510 
25, 280,085 


It  can  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  foregoing  table  that  not  until  the  year  1917.  wh^i 
the  terrific  strain  of  supplying  the  needs  of  Europe  for  fats  and  oils  began  to  be  feltn 
American  fats  and  oils  markets,  did  the  price  of  soya-bean  oil  rise  above  7  rents  pt 
pound.  During  1918-19  and  1920  soya-bean  oil,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Tsr 
Commission,  sold  at  prices  approximating  10, 12,  and  13  cents,  respectively.  Duiii 
1921  normal  prices  had  been  restored  and  soya-bean  oil  has  sold  during  the  early  moQ 
of  the  year  as  low  as  4  cents  per  pound. 

During  1917,  1918,  and  1920,  the  three  years  of  inflated  prices  in  the  fats  and 
business,  the  United  States  was  exporting  enormous  volumes  of  fats  and  oils  to  Europe 
During  1917  the  United  States  exported  to  Europe  638,783,086  pounds  of  all  fate  anii 
oils;  during  1918,  839,491,689  pounds;  and  during  1920  tlie  enormous  total  of  \.%\. 
334,833  pounds  of  all  oils  and  fats  went  from  our  ports  to  other  countries. 

There  arose  the  same  condition  of  inflation  in  the  fats  and  oils  business  whirb  rmsn 
about  in  other  lines  of  business. 

Production  and  importations  could  not  keep  pace  vnth  demand.  Thus  we  se*-  it 
the  reports  of  the  Tariff  Commission  soya-bean  oil  jumped  1.8  cents  per  pound  bet^i'W 
1916  and  1917,  2.7  cents  per  pound  was  registered  between  1917  and  1918,  2.1  cerst 
between  1918  and  1919,  and  1  cent  per  pound  between  1919  and  1920.  We  see  ho 
the  price  of  this  raw  material  climbed  the  price  scale,  jumping  round  after  kwii 
until  it  reached  the  peak  at  practically  13  cents  per  pound  in  1920.  Contrast  th 
price  with  that  of  4  cents  per  pound,  the  price  at  which  soya-bean  oil  sold  daring  1^2! 
when  normal  prices  had  returned,  and  you  will  see  the  difference  between  inflaii 
and  deflation. 

If  it  is  desired  to  establish  a  permanent  embargo  on  soya-bean  oil,  a  duty  of  2  <'»'tj*j 
per  pound  is  defensible.  It  is  not  defensible  from  a  standpoint  of  revenue,  btn^w 
such  a  duty  will  yield  no  revenue.    There  will  be  no  importations  to  yield  revenii*^ 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  there  is  no  soya-boftn  crutJbiuj 
industry  in  the  United  States.  Our  production  of  soya-bean  oil  is  very  insi^ifi'tr 
and  will  always  be.  The  oil  content  of  the  bean  is  only  18  per  cent  and  so  difli«ui 
is  the  bean  to  crush  and  mill  that  the  crushers  o'  this  countiy  r^ard  the  small  vitV 
of  oil  disproportionate  to  the  expense  of  production  involved.  The  8o>Ti  beans  thfir 
selves  are  produced  in  this  country  but  are  considered  only  as  a  fora^  crop  tar  cattW 

The  soya  bean  is  indigenous  to  tne  countriea  of  China,  Manchuria,  Korea,  and  Ja(«u 
and  from  these  oriental  countries  come  America's  importations  of  soya-bean  oil. 

Soya-bean  oil  is  a  raw  material  of  vital  importance  in  the  manuiiacture  ol  soap,  (^ 
oil,  paints,  varnishes,  and  linoleum.  Its  largest  use  is  found  in  the  6oap  kettle,  in^ 
which  120,000,000  pounds  found  ita  way  in  1918.  The  Tariff  Commission  rtatce  ^Itf 
30,000,000  pounds  went  into  paint,  varnishes,  and  linoleums  in  1919,  which  ficor 
would  probablv  hold  good  for  1918.  In  1918,  56,517,000  pounds  of  so^-bean  oil  v* 
used  in  vegetable  lard.  While  there  are  small  amounts  of  soya-bean  oil  ufied  in  otbu 
industries,  it  is  the  industries  named  which  will  suffer  most  heavily  if  their  ni 
material — soya-bean  oil — is  removed  from  the  free  list,  and  it  is  these  industrieB,  top*tN 
with  the  refiners  of  vegetable  oils  who  refine  soya-bean  oil  for  export,  who  make  iW 
plea  that  they  be  allowed  to  continue  its  importation  free  of  duty. 

The  annual  imports  for  consumption  and  domestic  exports  of  soya-bean  oil  are  f  bvwi 
by  the  following  table,  which  is  taken  from  the  Tarin  Information  Survey  with  i^ 
exception  of  the  domestic  exports  for  the  year  1919,  which  are  not  embodied  therein 
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Table  2. — Soya-bean  oil. 


Year. 


I  Fiscal  year, 

imports  for 

consump- 

!       tion. 


I. 
I 
\ 
I 


Poundn. 

41,105,920 

2S,019,,')60 

12,440,406 

16,363,645 

19.210,028 


Exports. 


Year. 


Poundn. 


I  1916 

i  1917 

!  1918 

1919 

1920 


FLscal  year, 
imports  for 
consump- 
tion. 


Pounds. 
98,171,275 
162,734,010 
336,899,646 
244.101,805 
196,108,919 


Exports?. 


Pounds. 


45,580,835 
67,781,974 


\tt^tioii  is  called  to  a  very  important  point,which  is  that  much  of  the  soya-bean 
which  is  imported  into  America  is  refined  by  American  vegetable-oil  refineries 
d  exported  to  Europe  and  elsewhere.  In  1919  American  vegetable-oil  refineries 
ined  and  exported  45,580,835  pounds  of  soya-bean  oil  to  Europe  and  other  countries, 
1920, 67,781,974  pounds  were  exported  to  the  profit  of  American  labor  and  American 
iufltiy. 

It  should  at  this  i)oint  be  called  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  committee  that 
ftfiking  that  sova-bean  oil  and  other  vegetable  oils  be  retained  on  the  free  list  that 
ese  oils  are  in  the  "crude"  state;  that  is.  they  have  not  been  submitted  to  other  liian 
e  most  simple  form  of  preliminary  treatment  and  to  that  minimum  degree  com- 
tible  only  with  the  needs  of  ease  of  transportation.  In  the  final  processing  of  these 
B  before  use  in  manufactured  products  American  labor  and  industry  has  full  scope 
r  its  skill  and  ingenuity.  Our  exports  of  refined  so^ra^bean  oil  are  a  testimonial  to 
e  thoroughness  of  American  refineries  of  vegetable  oils  and  tiie  superior  excellence 
our  refining  processes,  as  in  prewar  days  practically  all  of  the  refined  soya-bean 
1  used  in  America  came  to  the  United  States  from  Europe.  We  now  find  American 
)getable-oil  refineries  exporting  millions  of  pounds  of  refined  soya-bean  oil  annually 
Europe,  with  the  greatest  likelihood  that  this  business  will  increase  largely  in  volume 
>m  year  to  year,  because  American  brands  of  refined  soya-bean  oil  have  become 
tabliflhed  in  all  sections  of  Europe. 

The  continuation  of  this  rapidly  growing  component  part  of  American  commerce, 
>w&vet,  is  absolutely  depenaent  upon  the  securing  of  tne  raw  material  or  the  cruda 
ya-bean  oil  free  of  all  duty.  The  competition  of  American  refiners  of  soya-bean 
i  with  European  refiners  of  soya-bean  oil  is  extremely  keen,  and  while  the  privilege 
the  drawback  would,  in  case  a  dutv  were  levied  upon  soya-bean  oil,  enable  the 
(Derican  refiner  to  recover  the  most  of  the  duty  paid,  the  inevitable  result  of  even  a 
ight  import  duly  upon  sojra-bean  oil  would  be  to  destroy  forever  the  important  and 
pidly  growing  bufiiness  which  America  had  with  Europe  in  refin^  soya-bean  oil 
lor  to  the  passage  of  the  emergencv  tariff  act  and  can  regain  again  if  the  complete 
nbarn)  which  was  established  b}r  that  measure  is  not  perpetuated.  The  statement 
niade  that  even  a  slight  duty  will  destroy  our  refined  soya-bean  oil  business  with 
(irope,  because  it  would  not  be  possible  to  briog  into  the  United  States,  were  soya- 
%Q  oil  made  dutiable,  sufiScient  supplies  for  our  refineries  to  be  assured  of  raw 
aterial  when  competing  for  European  business.  The  business  as  stated  is  highly 
»mpetitive  and  must  be  conducted  on  a  volume  basis. 

Starting  with  the  year  1913,  when  12,440,406  pounds  of  soya-bean  oil  were  imported 
'to  the  United  States,  tbe  quantities  imported  mcrease  from  year  to  year,  reaching  the 
»k  in  1918  of  336,899,646  pounds  and  declining  in  the  years  1919  and  1920  as  the 
3|a  of  fats  and  oils  in  ttie  larders  of  Europe  was  gradually  filled. 
This  mcrease  of  imports  of  soya-bean  oil  from  year  to  year  has  not  been  due  to  dis- 
tacement  of  domestic  v^etable  oils,  such  as  cottonseed  oil,  com  oil,  and  peanut  oil, 
?cauae  as  the  volume  of  imports  of  soya-bean  oil  has  increased  from  year  to  year  the 
|tal  consumption  of  all  fats  and  oils  in  the  United  States  has  increased  proportion- 
«y.  In  otner  words,  the  primary  factor  responsible  for  large  importations  of  soya- 
^oil  as  well  as  other  exotic  vegetable  oils  is  the  existence  of  a  consuming  demand 
f  the  United  States.  Without  this  consuming  demand  very  meager  importations 
>  vegetable  oils  would  occur.  Importation  of  oriental  oils  is  on  behalf  of  the  actual 
»T8  and  not  for  speculative  demand.  Those  who  argue,  therefore,  that  heavy 
nportations  of  oriental  oils  depress  the  American  market  reason  wrongly  because 
f^  importations  take  place  only  when  consuming  demand  is  strong  and  largely 
umniah  when  consuming  demand  slackens. 
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The  following  table  shows  our  importations  of  soya-bean  oil  and  other  vegetable  fil 
also  tallow,  at  a  time  of  poor  consuming  demand,  namely  from  January,  1921,  'usl 
the  end  of  May,  1921,  at  which  latter  date  the  ill-ad\dsed  embargo  upon  oriental  a 
went  into  effect,  as  compared  with  the  same  months  of  1920. 

Table  3. — Imports  of  vegetable  oils  and  tallow. 


Jan.  1,  to 

May  31, 1921, 

iiidiisive. 


Jan.  1 1>> 
MaySl.lfl 


Chinese-nut  oil 

Cottonseed  oil 

Coconut  oil 

Linseed  oil 

OUveoU—inedible 

Olive  oil— edible 

Palm  oil 

Palm-kernel  oil 

Peanut  oil 

Rapeseedoil 

Soybean  oil 

Tauow 

Total  vegetable  oils  and  tallow 


Povnda. 

5,372,876 

612,315 

77,612,431 

1,320,721 

810,728 

12,315,193 

8,522,800 

750,754 

1,141,508 

2,600,003 

15, 228.  on 

237,056 


12S,fiOS,3S2 


Pfmwif 

3i». 

9,1X0.! 
115,721,1 

13,6$ 
21,»l 

m 


3S4,«7i; 


From  the  above  table  it  can  be  seen  that  as  demand  Blackens  imports  die  dovD  u 
srery  small  volume,  comparativelv  speaking,  without  the  interpoauif  of  embargoa. 

The  futility  and  uselessness  ot  the  embaigo  on  oriental  vegetable  mis  is  ckai 
shown  by  the  above  table.  These  oils  would  not  have  been  imported  in  voIiium'  mi 
if  the  embarso  were  not  poeoed,  because  there  wm  no  consumuig  demand.  An>«! 
who  claims,  tkerefore,  that  the  embareo  on  oriental  oils  had  any  ea«ct  in  creaUn^  nij 
slight  advances  as  have  occurred  in  tne  market  for  v^petable  oils  since  tike  !dgm^\ 
the  embargo  on  May  28  is  assuredly  poorly  informed  aa  to  the  facts. 

Tf  coconut  oil  were  eliminated  from  the  above  table,  our  total  importatioD  M  i 
v^etable  oils  and  tallow  would  have  been  only  48,890,901  pounds  in  tlie  fir^i  ^ 
months  of  1921  before  the  embargo  became  effective  or,  practically  speaking,  ootid 
Soyarbean  oil  importations  average  only  slightly  in  excess  of  3,000,000  pouBd5  g 
month,  and  peanut  oil  imports  from  month  to  month  become  almost  in^scerniblr 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  the  effect  of  importations  upon  market  prices  of  v«^:t^ 
oils — ^if  large  importations  of  soya-bean  oil  were  a  depressing  factor  on  Americaa  m^ 
table  oil  and  fat  markets  prices  would  decUne  in  yeare  of  lane  importations.  Id  1.^ 
when  the  United  States  imported  only  12,440,406  pounds  ofsoya-bean  ool,  the  pnoi 
that  oil  was  5.1  cents  per  pound.  In  1918,  the  year  of  heavieot  importation,  wltfn  l 
peak  of  336,899,646  pK>unds  was  reached,  the  average  price  was  9.7  cents  p<*r  pc<^ 
and  the  prices  of  other  vegetable  oile  proportionately  high.  Were  the  €itius| 
parallel  to  that  of  a  stream  of  water  flowing  into  a  lake  without  an  outlet,  thenux^ 
would  have  become  sta^ant  and  prices  would  have  been  much  lower  in  a  year  of  b 
imports  like  1918  than  in  a  year  of  low  imports  like  1912. 


80Y.\-BEAN    OIL   NOT  COMPETITIVE   WITH   COTTONSBKD    OIL. 

The  Tariff  Commission  in  submitting  tlieir  report  to  the  Wavs  and  Means  < « 
mittee  of  the  House  stated  that  soya-bean  oil  is  not  competitive  with  rotti>i"i 
oil,  "in  the  sense  that  it  is  tending  to  reduce  the  volume  of  cottonseed  oil  pnil 
tion.*'  They  state  further:  "The  general  preference  for  cottonseed  oil  f(»r  i-ii 
products  (the  most  important  use  for  that  oil),  the  relativelv  limited  quantiuH 
soya-bean  oil  available,  the  increasing  export  demand  for  the  refined  oil,  a&ii 
fact  that  cottonseed  oil  prices  serve  as  a  regulator  of  other  v^etable  oil  pricec  «t 
factors  are  to  be  considered  in  studjdng  competitive  conditions," 

Soya-bean  oil  can  not  be  competitive  with  cottonseed  oil  as  an  edible  oil  ^^  -I 
of  its  linseed-oil-like  flavor,  its  poor  bleaching  qualities,  and  its  low  titer.  The  <i 
use  of  cottonseed  oil  is  in  lard  substitutes,  in  which  form  there  io  consumed  io  f  ju 
of  80  per  cent  of  the  annual  production  of  cottonseed  oil.  The  highesi  pen^^ 
of  soya-bean  oil  incorporated  into  any  one  year's  production  of  hud  substitute,  vli 
amounts  to  over  1,000,000,000  pound's  annually,  was  4.7  per  cent  in  1918.  It  «h«i 
further  be  noted  that  lard-substitute  makers  can  use  80>'a-bean  oil  only  wlien  i^ 
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ctpread  of  3  cents  per  pound  between  soya-bean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil.  This  is 
•AMse  of  the  inferiority  of  soya-bean  oil  as  an  oil  for  lard  substitute.  Its  low  titer 
vents  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  substitute  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
rwT  cent  of  the  total  oil  mixture.  Its  rivalry,  therefore,  with  cottonseed  oil  as  a 
ip'>neiit  part  of  the  chief  product  into  which  cottonseed  oil  goes  will  never  be  a 
ous  one.  The  following  table  reveals  the  total  amount  of  refined,  deodorized 
i-bean  oil  refined  for  edible  purposes  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  for 
ort  In  recent  years: 

Table  4. — Soya-bean  oil. 


Calendar  yeftr. 


Edible  oil 
refined  for 

domestic 

consumption 

and  export. 


Pounds. 
2,764,000 


9,920,000 


Calendar  year. 


Edible  oil 
refined  for 

domestic 

consumption 

and  export. 


Pounds. 

1917 !        42,074,000 

1918 1        79,861,000 

1919 !      138,162,676 


D  the  year  1919  the  exports  of  edible  soya-bean  oil  to  Europe  were  45,580,835 
lads.  It  can  be  seen,  tnerefore,  that  materially  less  than  95,000,000  pounds  of 
ii,*id  sova-bean  oil  went  into  domestic  consiunption  in  food  products. 
l«-  prociuced  in  the  year  1919  1,430,002,000  pounds  •f  cottonseed  oil,  which  is  con- 
^'^^a,  as  before  statea,  primarily  an  edible  oil,  while  soya-bean  oil  is  not.  Accord- 
V*  the  Tariff  Commission  data,  therefore,  the  amount  of  refined  soya-bean  oil 
laJly  consumed  in  the  United  States,  or  that  which  went  into  edible  products, 
i  \e/n  than  7  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  cottonseed  oil  produced  in  the  United  States. 
*!•<•  the  year  1919,  as  it  is  the  only  year  showing  complete  data  on  soya-bean  oil 
Lii'  TariCt  Commission  report,  although  the  year  1919,  because  of  peculiar  condi- 
t*  existing  in  that  year,  is  not  really  representative,  as  the  quantities  of  soya-bean 
^>d  far  edible  purposes  in  that  year  will  probably  not  be  equaled  in  size  for  years 
vame*.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  as  far  as  competition  from  soyarbean  oil  is 
I  •frned  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Tariff  Commission  is  correct  when  they  state  as 
iri*  cottonseed  oil:  "Since  the  United  States  produces  about  three-fourths  of  the 
-  i  fxpply  of  cottonseed  oil,  and  is  the  only  heavy  exporting  country,  there  appears 
»-  wi  unBiediate  tariff  problem . ' ' 

^'-^  quote  extensively  m>m  the  Tariff  Conmiission  reports  because  we  have  made 
rTi-n ve  effort  to  find  why  ridiculously  high  import  duties  are  proposed  on  soyarbean 
*::;  the  Fordney  tariff  bill.  The  Tariff  Commission  did  not  suggest  them.  Not 
>  <io  tbey  stale  that  cottonseed  oil  does  not  need  protection  but  mey  also  state  as 
LT.i5  com  oil  thai  ''com  oil  presents  no  direct  tariff  problem."  Domestic  peanut 
^ '  aUi  not  profit  by  high  protective  duties  on  soya-bean  oil,  as  it  is  used  for  different 
pui^?»  and  the  two  are  not  competitive  oUs. 

H  cn«stic  linseed  oil  needs  no  protection  from  soya-bean  oil,  because  as  a  drying  oil 
^  »e  a  component  part  of  paints  and  varnishes  soya-bean  oil  is  undoubtedly  inferior 
^  r.'it^d  oil  and  for  this  reason,  as  noted  in  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission^  must 
^^  from  2  to  3  cents  per  i)ound  less  than  linseed  oil,  which  disparity  in  pnces  is 
uTf-Jy  ample  protection  from  competition  with  £oya-bean  oil.    In  fact  the  Tariff 

tiatton  states  that  *' soya-bean  oil  is  not  really  competitive  with  linseed  but 
Ur  rtfusent  conditions  of  linseed  price  and  supply  is  ratner  a  necessary  adjunct  to 

rince^  therelore,  a  high  duty  on  soya-bean  oil  can  not  assist  linseed  oil  we  must 
r  -.Isewhere  to  find  the  reason  !or  the  prohibitive  duties  proposed  and  we  will  look 
n.n. 

t  19  v^rry  evident  in  the  proposed  levying  of  absurd  embargo-creating  duties  upon 
^tA>ile  oils  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  did  not  consult  the 
I '-  ^oi  the  Ttaiff  Commission  nor  did  they  seek  the  counsel  of  those  familiar  with 
»iT>DaM  in  the  vegetable-oil  business. 

n  Luport  tax  on  soya-bean  oil  or  other  oriental  oils  would  not  be  of  assistance  to 
^:o<M^e<l  oil  because  we  produce  a  varying  exportable  surplus  not  far  distant  from 
•iiiiir)  bamis  yearly.  We  give  herewith  a  table  showing  the  combined  pro- 
tiist  tmpcrts,  aad  exports  of  all  fats  and  oils  for  the  year  1920. 


«&27— 22~scH  1 
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Table  5. 


1920. 
Vegetable  oils: 

Cottonseed 

Coconut 

Linseed 

Soya  bean 

Corn 

Peanut 

Palm  kernel 

Olive 

Rapeseed 

Chinese  nut 

Palm 

Another 

Total  vegetable  oils 

Fish  oils 

Animal  fats: 

Lard 

Neutral  lard 

Tallow  and  oleo  stock 

Neat's-foot  oil 

Total  animal  fats 

Greases • 

By-products 

Total  all  fats  and  oils 


Production.        Imports.    ;    Export 


Pounds. 
1,141,389,742 
131,438,506 
485,271,517 

(») 

151,544,070 

13,086,262 

2,671,112 

620,196 

370,760 

{') 

1,612,M9 


Pounds. 
9,457,924 
215,238,516 

35,200,200 
112,213,750 

0)  I 

95,124,276 

1,003,740  I 
31,087,178  I 
12,912,668 
67,962,150  I 
41,948,224 
18,653,000 


it 


1,928,004,714  ,    641,491,626  '     3»'>.l' 


65,788,743         17,015,581 


1,248,991,797 
80,747,949 

<5UU,  u4u,  Snfo 

6,386,989 


14,934,637 
0) 


Is 


1,636,470,333  I      14,934,637        Mfi.I? 


3n,  193, 114 
995,787,342 


26,322,877 
9,627,174 


4,997,244,246      709,391,805    \,m,<ff 


1  None. 


>  Not  separated. 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  observed  when  all  the  imports  of  vegetable  oils 
fats,  oriental  and  otherwise,  animal  oils,  and  by-products  of  oils  and  fAia  are  totaled 
amount  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  our  production  and  exports;  for  illusi 
in  1920  our  total  production  of  i&ta  and  oils  and  by-products  amounted  to  4,997,2 
pounds,  our  exports  were  1,184,067,079  pounds,  and  our  imports  only  709,391,{ 
pounds.  Our  imports  were  tlien  only  two-thirds  6f  our  exports  and  onlv  one-8e\ 
of  our  total  production  of  oils,  fats,  ana  by-products.  To  suggest  the  neea  of  prote<* 
for  the  tats  and  oils  industry  of  America  when  this  state  of  afiEaira  obtains  u  ou'' 
short  of  nonsensical. 


POSSIBLE   LOW  LABOR  COST^    IN 


ORIENT    MORE    THAN    OFFSET  BY  TBANSPOBTAT 
COSTS. 


When  protection  for  an  industry  is  proposed  it  is  generally  on  the  basifl  of  en 
labor  costs  in  the  foreign  country  m>m  which  emanate  the  products  presumed  to  c 
pete  with  domestic  products.  The  following  table  from  Abstracts  of  the  Censu 
Manu&u^tures  reveals  the  relative  importance  of  labor  to  materials  in  the  cnuhiA 
cotton  seed  and  the  production  of  crude  cottonseed  oil. 

Table  6. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Wages 

Cost  of  materials 

Value  of  products 


1899 


369 

$34,451,000 

$3,143,000 

$45,166^000 

$58,727,000 


19(M 


715 

$73,770,000 

$4,838,000 

$80,030,000 

$96,480,000 


1909 


817 

$81,086^000 

$5^835,000 

$119^883,030 

$147, 8691  Oi» 


!/.♦ 


$IA  • 

»^« 
$1«.K 
$SlllJ 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  process  of  cniahing  and  Di 
cottonseed,  which  is  largely  carried  on  by  machinery,  is  only  5  per  cent  of  uie 
cost  of  the  materials  crumied  and  pressed.    To  adopt  an  extreme  position,  thor 
we  may  state  that  even  if  the  oriental  producer  of  soya-bean  or  other  vegcubl 
obtained  his  labor  for  nothing  the  element  of  labor  cost  could  not  enter  into  Uie  -' 
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□.  or  that  the  element  of '  'cheap  labor''  waein  any  way  involved.  The  element  of 
It  of  iransportatJon  and  incidental  costs  far  overcomes  any  saving  of  the  portion  of 
■  '>  pt>r  cent  labor  coet  which  might  be  in  his  favor  if  we  continue  to  work  from  the 
uejne  poaicioii  of  his  getting  his  labor  gratia.  To  illustrate  our  point,  Uie  coat  of 
nsporting  aoys-bean  oil  from  Dairen,  Manchuria,  the  principal  source  or  point  of 
zin.  to  the  Chicago-Cincinnati  district,  which  ia  the  pifncipal  center  of  consumption, 
f  00  pounds,  is  as  follows: 

I'kagee.  two-ftfthBgallontinsand  case,  cost  (gold) *fO.  55 

ein  freight,  att^  per  cubic  ton,  accommodating  1,150  poundsactual  oil 50 

jioe  insurance,  one-fourth  of  I  per  cent  (value,  *5) 0125 

tta^  in  voyage,  2  per  cent  average 10 

adlin^  at  Americanport  of  entry 25 

nghl.  port  of  entry  to  destination J.  05 

It  will  ^erefore  be  seen  that  the  ccet  of  transportation  alone  from  the  foreign  point 
jtizin  to  the  American  point  of  consumption  is  S2.46f  per  100  pounds, 
rhecoet  of  transporting  our  domestic  oil  from  southern  points  to  this  same  consuming 
itprin  Chicago-Cincinnati  district  is  only  J0.40j)er]00  pounds, 
rh"  foreign  soya-bean  oil  must  bear  a  transportation  chaise  of  (2.46^  per  100  pounds, 
I'l  <t-DV  perRallon,  whereas  our  domestic  oils,  like  cottonseed,  are  only  reouired  to 
LT  3  cluu];e  oil  40  cents  per  100  pounds. _or  only  3  cents  per  gallon.  This  charge  on 
'in ported  exceeds  the  charge  of  domestic  oil  by  14  cents  per  gallon.  Astho  present 
■■«■  of  cottonseed  oil  (crude)  is  anproximately  7i  cents  per  pound  at  Chicago  or 
innnati  market,  or  55  cents  per  gallon,  the  domestic  oil,  without  any  duty  whatever, 
S>}-J  an  advantage  of  approximately  25  per  cent. 

■"iinhermore,  foreign  mills  are  operated  Iftreely  by  hand,  and  in  hand  pressing  seven 
nrnou  lat>orerB  are  required  in  the  oriental  mills  to  perionn  the  same  operation  for 
urbonly  one  American  laborer  is  required  in  our  American  mills  with  their  modem 
■-hmer\-.  Therefore,  thecoatof  actual  production  is  practically  equal  at  the  foreign 
i  o-it  domestic  mills,  and  instead  of  having  any  advantage,  the  foreign  crusher  and 
'w-r  must  bear  the  burden  of  transportation  chaigvs  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  ^aliie 
qr  domi?stir  oil.  such  as  cottonseed  oil. 

SOTA-BEAN    OIL    BSSEN'TIALLY   A   SOAP    OIL. 


Tablb  7 .^Contwmptii 

IVoductsconsumed. 


1  of  fall  and  oili  in  the  toap  indiulry. 


Pmni 


I 


i_ 


PoUBlfa. 


iiftiSiOOO  I    194,816,000      12"  -""100 

7T,9M,ono'    ii],o»4,(Ka     18         no 
i,a34,ina  [        mODo  i  no 

i,ra7,5(W,onfl 


"748,000 
,        8,»4,000 

1  lo;  13^000 

5,804,000 

1,184,000 

7,224,000 

118,000 

u.B;<8,onD 
laliwlooo 

2 

oo; 

2,ooo|ooo 
<>oo,oon 
loftlooo 

'    53.1.007,000  ' 

i5;iH4:ooo : 

io,4w.ooo; 

,     270,713,000 

4zo,m!i,ooo 
iiIimIooo 

t.m,m 
:i.i(i,B3i,ono 

000  '. 

''^:w\m 

:^i.-i.ijon.ooo 
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ONE  HUNDRED   AND  TWENTY  MILLION    POUNDS     OF    SOYA-BEAN   OIL  WAS  CONSrSi 

BY  THE   SOAP  KETTLES   OF  THE   COUNTRY  IN   IWO. 

It  can  be  conceded,  therefore,  that  soya-bean  oil  rivals  cottonseed  uil  wi  a  »ay  «•! 
In  1918  there  was  150,000,000  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil  used  in  soap  or  ^.QOO.ili 
pounds  more  cottonseed  oil  than  soya  bean     Cottonseed  oil  was  considered  'io  ya 
ago  as  preeminently  a  soap  oil.    It  was  discriminated  against  as  an  edible  pn*d 
and  this  discrimination  forced  it  into  the  soap  kettle.    Conditions  have  mns 
however.    Cottonseed  oil  no  longer  bears  the  undesirable  badge  of  a  soap  oil  utd 
recognized  as  the  choicest  of  edible  oils  which  can  be  utilized  for  table  and 
purposes.    Soya-bean  oil  when  used  in  the  place  of  cottonseed  oil  in  the  manufi 
of  nonedible  products  furnishes  a  medium  of  substitution  which  is  thovooghly  h 
ficial,  releasing  the  more  desirable  cottonseed  oil  for  use  in  edible  products,  eabau 
its  value  and  permitting  the  exportation  from  the  United  States  of  a  iarf^  voluiae 
edible-oil  products. 

There  were  a  small  minority  of  the  cottonseed-oil  crude  mills  who  ad%*o<  ate>l 
tariff  on  soya^bean  oil.  They  stated  that  soya-bean  oil  was  a  dangerous  compeot 
of  cottonseed  oil.  It  has  been  cl^rly  shown  that  the  only  place  where  there  i* 
possible  rivalry  between  soya  and  cottonseed  is  in  the  soap  kettle,  which  is  the  dtic 
ing  ground  for  low-grade  greases,  tallows,  and  oils,  the  notsam  and  jet^m  of  all  >> 
and  fats.    It  is  among  this  class  of  oils  that  soya-bean  oil  must  be  cla««ed. 

DUTY  on"  ORIENTAL  OILS   NOT  REQUESTED   BY  COTTONSEED-OIL  IXDVSTHY. 

If  a  minority  of  crude  cottonseed -oil  men  desire  that  cottonseed  descend  frfiir. 
high  pedestal  as  premier  of  edible  oils  and  struggle  with  soya-bean  oil  and  <-bc 
greases  and  inedible  tallows  for  supremacy  in  the  soap  kettle,  aasuredlv  &  u* 
merit-lacking  proposition  from  a  viewpoint  of  economics,  this  desire  ia  not  ^Ibarcnl 
the  majorit]^  of  the  cottonseed-oil  industry. 

We  submit  herewith  the  letter  of  Mr.  John  Aspregen,  president  of  the  Portsmtt 
Cotton  Oil  Co.,  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  the  second  largest  cottonseed-oil  refinery  In i 
United  States,  written  under  date  of  July  15  to  the  crude  oil  men  of  the  South,  a  f^* 
whom  had  advocated  a  tariff  on  oriental  oils. 

JuLT  15, 19a 

Under  date  of  March  15,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  you  on  the  subject  of  a  pto^^ 
tariff  on  oriental  vegetable  oils  which  had  been  advocated  by  some  people  in  > 
industry.  In  the  meantime  the  emergency  tariff  has  been  passed  ana  the  qu«^ 
at  issue  now  is  what  should  badone  in  regard  to  the  permanent  taiiff  bill. 

I  feci  that  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  call  your  attention  to  tlif" 
that  since  we  passed  the  emercrency  tariff  bill,  Italy  has  retaliated  by  doui»Iins 
duty  on  American  cottonseed  oil.    Now  comes  cable  advice  that  France  has UIV^ 
suit  by  tripling  the  duty  on  American  cottonseed  oil.    From  Rotterdam  and  », 
Europe  we  receive  cable  advices  that  it  is  useless  to  make  offers  of  cottonseed  oil  i 
more,  buyers  switching  their  recquirements  over  to  oriental  oils.     We  are  artaJ 
threatened  at  the  present  case  with  losifig  a  large  part  of  our  export  trade  for  <**<ti 
cottonseed  oil,  and  the  net  result  of  the  whole  thing  will  simply  be  that  for  even'  la 
of  oriental  oil  that  we  embargo  out  of  this  country  we  will  lose  a  similar  aniotm 
our  trade  in  cottonseed  oil .    Twenty  years  ago  the  largest  part  of  our  cottonseed  nii 
used  for  soap  making  and  for  inedible  purposes.    Due  to  the  tremendous  atriii^ 
progress  in  the  refimng  industry,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  cottonaeed  ui': 
lately  gone  into  the  soap  trade,  and  practically  all  of  it  has  found  its  vrav  into  rd 
channels,  where  the  oil  properly  belongs.     We  are  now  confronted  with  a  atoAi 
where  we  will  be  put  back  some  20  years  again,  and  where,  deprived  of  our  ediWn 
suming  outlet  in  Europe,  we  shall  have  to  waste  cottonseed  oil  by  forcing  it  ini 
soap  trade  in  competition  with  tallows  and  inedible  greases. 

The  present  low  cottonseed-oil  prices  have  been  caused  by  an  abnormal  aattiatu^r 
world  over,  but  this  situation  is  rapidly  rectifying  itself,  and  1  rereonally  fe<*I 
irrespective  of  any  action  of  any  kind  that  is  taken  in  regard  to  tne  permanpot  l 
on  oriental  oils  the  cottonseed-oil  market  will  go  higher.  The  net  result,  how^^'v'i 
the  tariff  is  simply  to  put  cottonseed  oil  down  again  to  a  soap-making  level  in5t»i 
as  an  edible  oil,  with  a  corresponding  loss  in  waste,  and  to  kill  an  important  trxl 
one-half  a  million  barrels  a  year  of  oriental  oils  and  an  export  trade  of  an  equal  air' 
of  cottonseed  oil. 

Before  it  is  too  late  to  rectify  a  mistake  we  had  better  look  closely  and  f*^^  « 
we  stop.    Congress  will  do  for  us  what  we  want  done,  and  it  behooves  uf  to  li- 
that  we  do  not  ask  for  something  that  we  are  liable  to  regret  in  the  futuri*. 

John  AsriLE4>r 
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We  would  further  point  out  that  the  official  body  of  the  cottonseed-oil  industry  as  a 
lole  is  the  Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association,  and  that  had  the  cottonseed* 
[  industry  ever  asked  for  a  tariff  on  oriental  oils  it  would  have  been  through  the  me- 
um  of  its  national  organization.  We  point  out,  therefore,  that  the  cottonseed-oil 
du9try  of  the  United  States  has  at  no  time  asked  for  a  tariff  on  soya-bean  or  other  ori- 
ital  oils  and  that  those  who  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
ouse  and  asked  for  a  tariff  on  oriental  vegetable  oils  were  a  small  minority  of  the 
ude-oi  I  millmen  who  did  not  represent  the  crude-oil  millmen ,  as  shown  by  the  letter  of 
r.  J.  J.  Lawton,  of  Hartsville,  8.  C,  president  of  the  Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers' 
»ociation,  and  himself  exclusively  an  opeitktor  of  crude-oil  mills,  when  the  subject 
a  tariff  on  oriental  oils  was  first  discussed: 

Hartsville,  S.  C,  January  24,  19tl, 

9  the  Members  of  the  Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers*  Association. 

Gentlemen:  One  month  of  the  new  year  is  behind  us.  The  country  is  passing 
irough  the  throes  of  readjustment  and  the  future  is  imcertain .  Such  terrific  declines 
the  prices  of  stable  commodities  in  such  a  brief  period  of  time  have  never  before 
»en  experienced.  After  the  Civil  War  it  took  14  years  for  prices  to  go  to  prewar 
i;are8,  but  some  commodities  have  in  six  short  months  reached  the  prices  that  existed 
'fore  the  great  World  War.  The  result  has  been  disastrous  to  the  entire  country — to 
dividuals  and  corpoTations  alike;  to  farmers,  laborers,  and  manufacturers.  There 
U9  been  no  opportunity  to  hedge  or  get  from  under,  and  those  who  had  the  most  have 
rt  the  most. 

Tariff  legislation:  On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  controlling  party  in  Confess  i» 
epublican,  many  radical  changes  in  the  tariff  laws  are  to  be  expected.  Will  a  per- 
aoent  tariff  on  imports  of  foreign  oils  into  the  United  States  be  of  benefit  to  the 
tdnstry?  Let  us  consider  the  year  ending  September  30,  1920.  During  that  year 
lere  were  imported  into  this  country,  according  to  official  Government  reports, 
^5,536,000  pounds  of  edible  fats.  During  the  same  period  there  were  exported 
)7, 525,000  pounds  of  edible  fats.  In  round  numbers  the  exports  exceeded  the  im- 
E>rtfi  by  251,989,000  pounds,  and  hence  a  tariff  during  that  period  would  have  done 
f  DO  good.  If  foreign  oik  and  fats  were  kept  out  of  this  country,  they  would  go 
iKct  to  Europe  for  sale  there  in  competition  with  our  exports,  which  would  have 
)  meet  them  m  price  or  remain  unsold.  If  we  did  not  sell  them  in  Europe,  they 
ould  remain  here  as  a  glut  in  the  market  and  a  menace  to  prices  here. 
Now,  as  I  see  it,  whatever  the  effect  mi^t  be  of  a  temporary  or  emergency  tariff, 
e  would  gain  nothii^  by  a  permanent  tariff  on  these  fats  and  probably  lose  by  rea- 
>n  of  retauatory  tarin  legislation  in  foreipn^  countries  that  would  shut  out  American 
Homodities.  This  voum  be  entirely  different  in  the  case  of  sugar,  of  which  the 
nit«d  States  uses  more  than  it  produces,  and  a  tariff  of,  say,  5  cents  a  pound  could 
e  put  on  imports  of  sugar^  and  it  would  simply  mean  an  aavance  of  that  much  in 
igar  price  to  every  user  m  the  United  States.  TTie  sugar  people  here  would  set 
leir  price  by  the  price  of  imported  sugar,  including  the  import  duty. 
The  problem  of  the  American  oil-mill  industry  is  to  provide  world  markets  for  its 
roiluctfi  and  a  merchant  marine  that  will  transport  them  abroad  as  cheap  or  a  little 
lieaper  than  the  ships  of  other  nations  can  carry  them. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  J.  Lawton,  President. 

^  ♦  .       •  *  •  •  * 

So}'a-beim  oil  being  an  essential  raw  material  to  the  soap  industry,  paint  and  varnish 
wugtry,  linoleum  and  oilcloth  industry,  and  rubber-substitutes  maustiy,  and  many 
ther  indiffltries.  it  is  plainly  evident  that  to  deprive  them  of  this  necessaiy  raw  mate- 
*1  by  the  levying  of^an  import  duty  will  narrow  the  field  in  which  these  industiies 
^  operate,  as  they  will  be  unable  to  manufacture  except  for  domestic  consumption 
f  vhen  aindlar  industriee  in  Europe  secure  their  raw  materials  free  of  duty  they  will 
?  able  to  turn  out  cheaper  soap,  cneaper  paints  and  varnishes,  cheaper  rubber  eub- 
itutes,  cheaper  linoleums,  and  all  other  manufactured  products  into  wbich  so^-bean 
u  entere  and  secure  control  of  the  foreign  markets  in  which  American  industries  have 
een  rapidly  extending  the  sale  of  their  manufactured  products.  Further,  to  the 
itent  Uiat  the  United  States  ceases  to  buy  oil  in  oriental  markets  the  European 
ityer  will  have  less  competition  there  and  can  secure  his  oil  at  a  lower  price. 

niait  Earope  is  utilizing  her  unlimited  access  to  the  oriental  markets  in  the  absence 
I  American  competition  is  shown  by  the  ^ipments  of  soya-bean  oil  from  the  port  of 


routiii' 

June 2S.8IX).I4 

July  (part) 8.000.' 


Total 129.G0OJ 
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Dairen,  Manchuria,  to  European  ports  since  January  1, 1921,  as  advised  by  ciiblefra 
Dairen. 

Table  8. — Soya-bean  oil  exports  from  Dairen  to  Europe,  19tl. 

Pounds. 

January 13, 600,000 

February 10, 400, 000 

March 21,200,000 

April 23,600,CiOO 

May 24,000,000 

That  these  imports  displaced  an  equal  amount  of  vegetable  oils  of  Ameriran  miii 
which  could  not  compete  at  the  prices  at  which  the  European  was  able  to  buy  ^ 
markets  in  which  his  purchasing  agents  held  undisputed  sway  through  Isui 
American  competition  can  readily  be  realized. 

The  export  trade  of  the  industries  of  the  United  States  who  use  vegetable  aii» 
raw  materials  has  been  built  up  on  the  basic  principle  of  cheap  raw  material.  1 
interfere  with  the  old  established  principle  ot  cheap  raw  materiala  and  a  b«>l' 
exchange  for  our  exports  is  to  largely  inhibit  our  export  trade  or  to  stifle  it  altoeethfl 
If  our  costs  of  manufacturing  are  raised  we  can  not  compete  abroad. 

The  costs  of  basic  essentials  such  as  soap  will  be  increased  to  the  domestic  c^qjiuom 
In  the  soap  industry  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  constitutes  70  per  cent  of  the  M 
cost  of  the  finished  product.  An  increase  of  2  cents  in  the  cost  of  any  of  the  oik  <m 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap  will  mean  an  increase  of  approximately  one-half  cent 
the  manufacturing  cost  of  a  cake  of  ordinary  household  soap  made  from  them.  T 
housewives  will  pay  this  and  nobody  will  profit  by  it. 

Soya-bean  oil,  when  combined  with  linseed  oil,  makes  excellent  weather-ra^bti 
paints,  more  reasonable  in  price  than  those  made  from  linseed  oil  alone.  Paint*  c 
varnishes  must  be  available  to  our  population  and  the  use  of  paint  as  a  preaervativ^  i 
out-of-door  structures,  agricultural  implements,  and  in  improving  the  eanitary  cna 
tion  of  our  surroundings  must  be  encouraged  and  not  restricted  by  the  \eyyxofi 
import  duties  upon  important  ingredients. 

If  we  do  not  buy  abroad  we  can  not  sell  abroad,  and  it  must  be  realised  that  the  < 
ental  countries  which  are  enormous  buyers  of  American  steel,  agricultural  implemra 
machinery,  leather  goods,  and  other  manufactured  commodities  have  only  a  re^rui 
list  of  export  commodities  which  they  can  ship  us  in  return  in  any  considerable  volun 
of  which  soya-bean  oil  and  other  vegetable  oils  are  important  items,  and  t^  di^tiq 
nate  a^^ainst  these  oils  is  to  threaten  the  life  of  our  whole  Asiatic  commerce.        I 

In  the  light  of  the  forcing  facts  we  urge  the  committee  to  retain  on  the  free  ^ 
this  important  raw  material  of  American  v^etable  oils  and  fats  industries. 

Flaxseed  and  Linseed  Oil. 

PBOPOBBD  and  present  RATES  OF  DUTY. 

Flaxseed:  H.  R.  7456,  25  cents  per  bushel;  act  1913,  20  cents  per  buslxel. 

Linseed  oil:  H.  R.  7456, 2}  cents  per  pound  (equals  18}  cents  per  gallon):  act  i!* 
10  cents  per  gallon. 

We  object  to  the  duty  of  18}  cents  per  gallon  on  linseed  oil,  as  thia  rate  of  'i 
represents  an  unwarranted  increase  above  uie  rate  of  10  cents  per  gallon  in  tlie  U 
act  of  1913  when  compared  with  the  much  smaller  increase  made  in  the  rate  oi  ^ 
on  flaxseed  in  House  bill  7456,  as  compared  with  the  rate  in  the  tanfF  act  of  W^ 

The  problem  involved  in  constructing  a  tariff  on  flaxseed  and  lineeed  oil  u»  atn 
entirely  one  of — 

First.  Establishing  a  duty  on  flaxseed  that  equitably  encourages  the  gn>«tl 
flaxseed  by  the  American  farmer  without  unduly  imposing  too  great  a  burdpn  cd 
American  consumer  who  buys  the  products  of  flaxse^. 

Second.  Establishing  a  rate  of  duty  that  equitably  protects  the  Amencan  C7U« 
of  flaxseed  who  produces  linseed  oil  from  the  flaxseed. 

In  regard  to  the  first  consideration,  we  believe  the  rate  of  duty  of  25  ceii'« 
bushel  m  House  bill  7456  is  as  high  a  rate  of  duty  as  could  be  equitably  unpci* 
Various  grains  can  generally  be  grown  to  better  advantage  by  American  fann«4^ 
flaxseed  m  the  United  States  is  generally  in  the  class  of  a  catch  crop  and  high  }*r 
have  not  contributed  to  any  general  increase  in  its  production  by  .Aumerican  Unu 
therefore,  to  date  tariffs  have  not  induced  a  regular  progressive  developnieat  ^'i 
production  and  tariffs  have  not  resulted  in  developing  the  industry  in  aoroni^ 
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[  v,n  be  aeeo  from  the  above  there  ia  no  indication  of  anything  but  irr^tulsr  inter- 
ii^nt  production  with  no  evidence  of  tah&e  or  values  being  aeeociateil  with  the 
lo-itioD  of  the  industry.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  when  the  American 
an  dnea  plant  flaxseed  that  he  receives  a  hit^her  price  when  a  tariS  is  in  effect, 
nir  production  has  been  ali^htly  more  than  50  per  cent  of  our  requirements,  conse- 
ully  with  the  necessity  of  importing  nearly  50  per  cent  of  our  reQuiiementfl  it  is 
^ly  that  our  flaxseed  farmers  have  obtained  for  our  domestic  production  an  average 
>  equal  to  the  world-wide  avcra^  price  plus  the  amount  o:  the  duties  that  have 
n  in  effect.  In  other  worde^  it  is  apparent  that  when  our  fanners  have  planted 
,  !bpy  have  received  the  Bubmdies  created  by  the  tarifFs,  but  it  is  also  apparent  that 
L  ^beidieA  have  not  induced  an^  r^(ular  development  of  flaxseed  ({rowing;  and, 
r-f'ire.  such  tariffs  act  as  a  subsidy  without  promoting;  rt^Iar  increase  in  the 
•  tioo  of  our  requirements, 

u  regard  to  the  second  consideration,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  the  question  is  one 
ftiiwtin);  the  American  linseed-oil  crusher  by  a  compensatory  duty  against  for«i^ 
»*d  oil  that  will  enable  him  lo  sell  linseed  oil  made  from  American  flaxseed  in 


1W-.  But  the  question  of  maintaining  the  rate  of  duty  on  linseed  oil  at  a  proper 
i|f-.-u<atory  figure  and  not  at  a  rate  that  in  addition  to  the  compensatory  require- 
.1  jivifl  to  the  linseCd-oil  crusher  a  further  subsidj'  of  an  unwarranted  amount  is 
iii.'stly  the  important  feature  to  be  regulated  if  justice  is  to  be  accorded  the  Ameri- 

iiLuiiifacturers  of  paint  and  ^'arnish  and  the  ultimate  consumer. 

■■■    l"nit<^   States  Tariff  f'-oramission  considers  tbe  average  oil  yield  of  flaxseed 

•  ]■!  pounds  per  bushel,  which  yield  appears  to  be  reearded  by  the  linseed-oil 
■,'ii[,!;  industry  as  being  a  fair  fifiure.  'Ine  problem,  tnerefore,  is  to  see  that  a 
.^r  ilitJereDtial  is  maintained  between  the  rate  of  duty  on  a  bushel  of  flaxseed  as 

■•■Uri  U)  a  duty_  per  gallon  on  the  oil  content  of  each  bushel  of  flax  and  the  duty 
'  liTii  tinseed  oil. 


ANALYSIS   0 


TARIFFS. 


.ff  .Id  Of  1913: 
indeed  oil,  10  cents  per  gallon  equals  24  cents  per  bushel  of  flaxseed. 
■  :iueed,  "JO  cents  per  gross  bushel  (actual  21  cents  per  bushell. 
'  'iiTiyTence,  3  cents  per  Dushel. 
-  r.ill  74J6: 
.  ini«ed  oil,  2}  oent«  per  pound  equals  18j  cents  per  gallon  equala  43  cents  per 

brtsbd. 
fla'ueed,  25  cents  per  bushel  less  drawback  (actual  18]  cents  per  bushel^ 

•  *eCTieaM,  24  cents  per  bushel,  or  12i  per  cent. 
!  iff^rence,  26}  cents  per  bushel.  Increase,  23  cents  per  bushel,  or  700  per  cent. 
.  •nt^lialuDg  the  compensatory  duty  on  linseed  oil  it  should  be  observed  that 
■  •  p  luodf  ofoil  in  a  bushel  of  flaxseed  is  eighteen  fifty-sixths  of  the  weight  of  a 
' '  f  Sax  and  that  actual!  v  the  duty  on  fiax  is  applicable  to  the  oil  content  only, 
■1  mbatance  or  linseed  cafie  that  remains  after  tne  oil  is  pressed  is  not  dutiable, 
>-if  if  no  dutv  OD  lirkseed  cake, 

ring  u>  the  orawback  provision  in  House  bill  T45G,  the  net  duty  paid  by  the 
')--jo  Uateed  crusher  on  fore^  flaxseed  is  ISJ  cents  per  bunhe!,  as  the  drawback 
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received  on  linseed  cake  is  equal  to  6|  cents  per  bushel  of  foreign  seed,  and  weexpt 
not  only  all  of  the  cake  made  from  foreign  seed  on  which  this  drawback  is  colled 
by  the  crusher,  but  we  also  exi>ort  a  large  portion  of  the  linseed  cake  which  rm 
from  the  crushing  of  our  domestic  seed,  on  which  no  drawback  is  paid. 

CRUSHING   OP  FOREIGN   FLAXSEED. 

In  H.  R.  7456  the  crusher  when  crushing  imported  flaxseed  is  protected  leu 
forei^  linseed  oil  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  on  oil  at  18}  cents  per  gallon,  whir 
equal  to  45  cents  per  bushel  of  flaxseed.    The  crusher  pays  a  net  duty  of  1^  >' 

Eer  bushel  on  foreign  flaxseed,  and  therefore  is  given  a  subsidy  equsi  to  the  difia^ 
etween  18}  cents  actual  duty  paid  and  45  cents  per  bushel  oO  content  on  kr 
linseed  oil  or  26}  cents,  which  great  difference  as  compared  with  the  crusher  suf 
of  3  cents  per  bushel  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913  represents  an  increase  of  over  700 
cent  as  compared  with  the  decrease  in  the  flaxseed  growers'  protection  of  2}  cent« 
bushel,  or  12}  per  cent  decrease. 

It  must  be  clearly  imderstood  that  in  a  tariff  providing  for  drawbacks  on  by-priKi; 
of  such  commodities  as  flaxseed  wherein  the  drawback  is  paid  irrespective  of  whet 
the  by-product  is  similar  to  or  the  same  as  an  article  on  which  there  is  no  duty,  t 
the  rate  of  duty  on  the  primary  product  (linseed  oil)  after  deducting  the  amoun 
duty  on  the  by-product  is  the  true  rate  at  which  the  domestic  (whole)  commodit 
protected.  In  tne  case  of  flaxseed  this  is  particularly  true,  as  an  amount  of  Uw 
cake  is  exported  which  more  than  exceeds  the  total  quantity  of  linseed  cake  yif^ 
from  foreign  flaxseed.  In  other  words  American  linseed  crushers  export  sU  ^^ 
cake  made  from  the  flaxseed  they  import  and  in  ad  Jition  export  a  large  p&rt  oi 
cake  made  from  domestic  flaxseed. 

As  flaxseed  in  this  country  is  practically  all  used  for  its  linseed-oil  content,  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rate  of  protection  enjoyed  is  the  net  rate  of  duty  pai<l 
the  crusher  on  the  linseed-oil  content  of  the  imported  flaxseed. 

If  the  oil  crusher  can  bring  foreign  flaxseed  into  the  country  by  the  opemtioo 
drawback  on  the  cake  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  American  flax  growers'^ 
tection  is  not  the  rate  of  duty  specified  on  a  bushel  of  flaxseed  but  is  the  net  n» 
duty  paid  by  the  crusher  after  receiving  his  drawbacks  on  the  cake,  but  at  th<*  d 
tinfe  the  crusher  is  protected  in  the  case  of  his  product,  linseed  oil ,  to  the  ext?ft 
the  duty  specified  on  linseed  oil.  In  H.  R.  7456  the  American  flax  grower  is  t 
protected  to  the  extent  of  18(  cents  per  bushel. 

This  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  brief  of  Spencer  Kellogg  &  Sons,  Unseed>oil  end 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  appearing  on  ps^e  4397,  in  the  volumes  entitled  *  Tariff  Inforuur 
1921,  Hearings  on  General  Tariff  Revision  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  M«'*fl 
This  brief  in  the  tables  appearing  in  the  first  paragraph  states  plainly  that  uml? 
Payne-Aldrich  law  with  its  drawback  provisions  that  with  the  duty  of  25  rc^nu 
bushel  on  flaxseed  that  the  net  duty  paid  on  a  bu^iel  of  imported  ffaxseed  wouM 
18 J  cents.  Under  the  Underwood-Simmons  Act  it  is  shown  plainly  that  the  <1 
paid  is  21  cents  per  bushel. 

This  shows  conclusively  that  the  American  flax  growers'  protection  is  deep?*** 
cento  per  bushel,  yet  the  text  of  this  brief  continues  with  language  intendetltovv^ 
the  thought  that  its  authors  were  proposing  added  protection  for  the  fanner,  w':/^ 
they  actually  propose  a  decrease  in  the  farmer's  rate  of  protection  as  contained  in 
Underwood-Simmons  act  and  on  linseed  oil  ask  a  duty  of  5  cents  higher  than  w&.'  * 
tained  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  law. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  with  linseed  cake  on  the  free  list  the  application 
tariff  on  flaxseed  is  only  effective  so  far  as  applied  to  the  oil  content  of  ini{»r 
flaxseed,  hence  the  net  duty  paid  by  American  crushers  on  foreign  flax^<H»«}  j 
deducting  drawbacks  on  cake)  is  the  actual  protection  which  the  American  flax  l.'^ 
has,  and  unless  there  is  no  drawback  on  cake,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Underwood -Sir.i 
law,  the  rate  of  duty  on  flaxseed  does  not  indicate  the  protection  receix'eii  H\ 
American  flax  grower,  who  in  the  actual  analysis  is  the  only  one  for  whom  the  n» 
protection  can  be  argued. 

According  to  section  316  of  II.  R.  7456,  drawback  is  allowed  on  linseed  cake  cx»  •! 
from  the  Imited  States  that  results  from  the  crushing  of  imported  flaxiwiHi 
amount  of  drawback  paid  is  in  accordance  with  the  relative  value  of  the  lin9P<^i 
and  the  linseed  oil  at  time  of  separation.    We  assume  that  the  rate  of  drawback 
on  linseed   cake  which  was  paid  under  the  same  tariff  conditions  in  tlie  i'l 
Aldrich  Act  as  set  forth  in  the  brief  of  Spencer  Kellogg  &  Sons,  linseed-oil  c^u>^1 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  correct,  but  in  accepting  the  figures  suggested  by  those  lin«»<'j 
crushers  who  ask  these  absurd  subsidies  we  are  merely  taking  their  own  figun!ii 
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That  such  ^reat  subsidies  should  be  required  is  absurd ,  as  the  labor  cost  of  crushinfi: 
ixseed  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  value  of  the  resulting  products,  linseed  oil  ana 
nseed  cake,  and  the  total  labor  ^ost  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent  in  the  operation  of 
rushing.  We  again  refer  your  committee  to  paragraph  4357,  **  Tariff  information, 
)2l,  hearings  on  general  tariff  revision  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,'' 
herein  appears  the  brief  of  Spencer  Kellogg  &  Sons  (Inc.),  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  one  of 
le  Urgiest  crushers  of  flaxseed  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  brief  it  is  stated  in  the  third  paragraph  that  the  difference  of  3  cents  per 
ushel  in  favor  of  crushing  flaxseed  in  the  United  States  would  not  be  a  serious  matter 
)  far  as  the  difference  in  American  and  foreign  labor  costs  are  concerned  but  ''which 
I  serious  because  the  whole  matter  is  one  of  ocean  freight  rates  and  we  are  at  certain 
isadvantages  in  that  respect,  which  we  will  attempt  to  show  later  on."  Careful 
xamination  of  this  brief  reveals  no  further  reference  to  the  matter  of  ocean  freight 
itefl  and  no  information  appears  concerning  the^  vaguely  mentioned  diflndvantages. 
The  linseed-oil  crushers  of  England  and  Holland  must  transport  their  supplies  of 
iaxseed  from  the  Argentine,  India,  Morocco,  and  in  normal  times  from  Russia,  and 
hey  have  a  market  for  both  the  oil  and  cake  in  close  proximity  to  their  crushing 
tlants.  However,  these  foreign  crushers  have  no  supply  of  home-grown  flaxseed 
ipoQ  which  to  operate  and  all  their  supply  is  transported,  hence  in  securing  their 
applies  they  are  hardly  in  as  favorable  position  as  American  crushers  who  have  (slc- 
ories  in  the  centers  of  American  flaxseed  production,  such  as  Minneapolis,  and  who 
ilao  have  factories  at  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards  for  crushing  foreign  flaxseed 
rhich  comes  to  these  ports.  The  American  crushers  are  ad  van  tageousl  y  located  for  the 
rniahingof  domestic  flaxseed  and  the  sale  of  linseed  oil  made  from  domestic  flaxseed 
md  also  have  crushing  plants  at  the  seaboards  for  the  crushing  of  foreign  seed,  with 
i  largre  outlet  for  linseed  oil  in  the  immediate  vcinity  of  these  seaboard  crushing 
plants.  In  the  marketing  of  cake,  however,  the  American  crusher  is  at  some 
disadvantage,  as  he  must  ship  his  cake  abroad  to  the  same  foreign  markets  in  which 
the  European  crusher  sells  his  linseed  cake,  and  in  the  case  of  American  crushing 
milLs  inland  freight  must  be  paid  on  the  cake  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  this  cake, 
as  well  as  the  cake  from  the  seaboard  plants,  must  be  shipped  across  the  Atlantic. 
However,  by  a  similar  situation,  the  foreign  linseed  crusher,  if  he  desires  to  sell 
oil  in  the  United  States,  must  pay  the  freight  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  on 
lus  oil,  which  is  a  disadvantage  the  foreign  crusher  would  be  under  irrespective  of 
the  further  obstacle  presented  by  our  tariff  at  whatever  rate  it  might  be. 

Beyond  the  actual  duty  required  on  linseed  oil  to  compensate  for  the  duty  of  25 
cents  per  bushel  on  flaxseed  any  further  subsidy  in  the  form  of  a  tariff  favoring  the 
crushing  of  flaxseed  in  the  United  States  should  be  established  with  due  regard  to 
vhat  is  actually  necessary  to  protect  the  American  linseed-crushing  industrjr  without 
roaking  such  subsidy  excessive  or  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable  protection. 

If  the  rate  of  duty  on  flaxseed  in  House  bill  7456  is  adopted  by  your  conunittee, 
and  if  the  rate  of  duty  on  linseed  oil  of  2J  cents  per  pound  or  18f  cents  per  gallon 
m  House  bill  7456  is  reduced  to  10  cents  per  gaAon  and  the  drawback  provisions 
^^^-  retained,  this  rate  of  10  cents  per  gallon  would  represent  a  substantial  increase 
^  the  rate  of  subsidy  favoring  the  crushing  of  linseed  oil  in  the  United  States. 

THE   EMERGENCY  TARIFF. 

By  the  emei^ncy  tariff  an  injustice  was  imposed  on  American  linseed-oil  crushers 
hy  the  provisions  m  the  measure  increasing  the  duty  on  foreign  flaxseed  from  20 
cents  to  30  cents  per  bushel  or  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  without  making  any  increase 
in  the  duty  of  10  cents  per  gallon  on  imported  linseed  oil.  During  the  period  in  which 
this  emeigency  tariff  was  in  process  of  being  made  a  law  and  since  being  passed  it 
has  encouraged  the  importation  of  foreign  linseed  oil  for  sale  to  American  industries 
principally  located  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  even  under  this  inconsistent  tariff 
on  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  little  of  this  imported  oil  was  purchased  hy  inland  paint 
and  vamiah  manufacturers  for  the  reason  tnat  the  risk  and  inconvenience  of  enter- 
in?  into  foreign  purchase  contracts  as  compared  with  the  more  convenient  and  suit- 
able terms  of  sale  offered  by  American  linseed-oil  crushers  enabled  American  crushers 
to  continue  the  sale  of  domestic  linseed  oil  at  prices  considerably  higher  than  the 
price  at  which  foreign  oil  was  offered,  c.  i.  f.  New  York,  showing  conclusively  the 
Jljany  advantages  which  the  American  linseed  crusher  has  which  are  entirely  ajmrt 
fr«)m  tariffs  or  ocean  freight  rates. 

Those  who  have  sought  such  high  duties  on  linseed  oil  as  contained  in  H.  R.  7456 
ao  not  appear  to  have  submitted  anything  but  extraneous  statements,  lacking  com- 
Wetelv  in  any  kind  of  evidence  as  to  their  labor  costs  and  actual  need  for  protection 
*t  such  high  rates,  and  have  made  no  mention  of  the  many  advantages  they  have 
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which  serve  as  protection  in  a  very  definite  way  against  foreign  linseed  oil.  Tbi 
American  crusher  manufactures  a  uniform  auaUty  of  oil,  and  the  purchaaen  plui 
considerable  value  on  the  factor  of  knowing  tne  exact  source  and  quaJity  of  oil  whvri 
they  will  receive  on  their  purchase  contracts.  In  purchasing  foreign  linseed  m 
they  do  not  know  its  source  of  production,  and  have  not  the  assurance  of  umiua 
quality  which  is  assured  when  purchasing  American  linseed  oil.  The  AzDeiiea 
crusher  manufactures  special  rv3nned  and  heavy-bodied  grades  of  linseed  oil  h 
special  purposes,  in  the  manufacture  of  paint  and  varnish,  which  are  not  obtain&bl 
from  foreign  linseed-oil  crushers  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  American  uaere  of  Uk^^ 
special  grades. 

Foreign  linsee^  oil  must  be  shipped  in  barrels,  which,  after  the  voyage  acroee  ib 
Atlantic,  are  freauently  landed  in  hrA  condition  ac  American  ports  and  muft  h 
reconditioned ;  and  other  troublesome  features  arise  in  )iftndling  the  foreign  oil,  whid 
the  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers  generally  prefer  to  avoid.  In  fact,  the  sum  Um 
of  these  disadvantages  in  connection  with  importing  foreign  linseed  oil  as  oompim 
with  purchasing  the  domestic  product  is  actually  of  such  importance  that  foreign  i 
must  generally  sell  at  the  same  American  seaport,  such  as  New  York,  with  the  duti 
paid  at  a  price  fully  10  per  cent  less  than  American  oil  at  the  same  point  of  deli>ien 
before  American  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers  consider  the  difrerential  in  prii 
between  foreign  and  domestic  oil  as  sufficient  to  compensate  them  for  the  disaaviB 
tages  connected  with  the  purchase  and  use  of  foreign  oil.  These  elements  in  Un 
of  American  linseed-oil  crushers  are  entirely  apart  from  tariff  considerationfl,  la 
are  to  be  added  elements  of  protection  over  and  above  any  duties  imposed  on  foreuB 
linseed  oil. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  American  linseed  crusher  has  many  advantageei  o\> 
the  foreign  crusner,  who  is  not  in  a  position  to  distribute  oileconomically  in  the  Viutfl 
States  in  competition  with  the  efficient  facilities  which  the  American  crusher  poeeefi 
by  way^of  the  strategical  location  of  his  plants,  tank-car  delivery  facilities,  and  methoil 
of  distribution  that  eliminate  waste,  etc. 

As  the  representatives  of  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers  who  deaire  to  eell  thn 
finished  products  at  prices  that  will  encourage  consumption  and  maintain  for  i» 
^ood  healthy  volume  of  business  are  vigorously  opposed  to  the  granting  of  ^ulftiMifl 
in  the  nature  of  a  tariff  rate  that  is  excessive  and  above  the  requirements  of  fair  ^ 
reasonable  protection,  we  urge  that  the  rate  of  duty  of  2i  cents  per  pound  in  H  H 
7456  on  linseed  oil.  cjb  compared  with  the  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel  on  flaxseed  "j 
excessive  and  with  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  gsulon  we  are  confident  \l 
American  linseed-oil  crusher  is  amply  protected,  and  we  also  urge  that  the  duty  > 
25  cents  on  fiaxeeed  amply  protects  the  American  flax  grower. 

There  are  only  16  companies  operating  linseed-crushing  plants  in  the  United  Sii'f 
About  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  business  traiiFacted  is  done  by  four  leading  com  pant 
and  we  direct  your  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  statement  eubmitti^ ' 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  no  actual  evidence  was  offered  indicating 
need  of  such  a  high  rate  of  duty  on  linseed  oil  as  was  written  in  H,  R.  7456.  and  i 
proposed  duty  of  2i  cents  per  pound  should  be  reduced  to  10  cents  per  gallon, 
also  recommend  that  in  establishing  the  rate  of  duty  that  it  be  expre^ed  in  eali 
and  not  pounds. 

That  the  linseed-oil  business  of  the  United  Stated  is  highly  competitive  ia  sul^l 
to  varied  opinion  owing  to  the  fact  that  75  per  cent  of  the  flaxseed  produced  at  b 
and  imported  is  crushed  by  only  four  large  linseed-oil  crushers  in  the  United  Stat 
For  the  seven  years  1914-1^0  the  combined  production  and  importation  of  t!w 
seed  of  domestic  and  imported  varieties  was  25,000,000  bushels  per  year.  Condderuj 
the  narrow  margin  of  competition  in  this  linseed-oil  industry,  it  is  not  diffcuU 
believe  that  the  subsidy  granted  by  the  proposed  tariff  of  18  J  cents  per  gallon  1 21  «>?i 
per  pound)  in  H.  R.  7456  would  be  fully  operative,  and  as  this  rate  of  duty  on  lin-* 
oil  coupled  with  the  drawback  on  linseed  cake  is  fully  8}  cents  per  gallon  in  ei^ 
of  any  logical  or  actual  protection  required  by  American  crushers,  it  can  be  estimati- 
that  the  abnormal  subsidy  granted  this  long  and  well  established  industrv  ^<''j1 
amount  to  approximately  $5,200,000  on  the  450,000,000  pounds  average  yearly  { ^ 
duction  of  linseed  oil  in  American  mills  at  7}  pounds  per  gallon. 

That  this  subsidy  would  be  collected  from  American  consumers  is  evident,  ai  « 
import  over  50  per  cent  of  our  requirements  of  flaxseed,  and  imported  aupplie?  nr 
sell  at  levels  making  the  iinportations  possible  at  the  world-wide  price  piu»  the  m 
of  duty  in  force,  and  if  the  flaxseed  is  sold  on  this  basiB of  the  duties  being  operativ 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  duties  on  linseed  oil  are  operative,  and  that  theretore  "> 
and  above  the  protection  paid  by  American  consumers  of  18)  cents  per  buiOirl  • 
11,000,000  bushels  of  our  average  yearly  crop  and  14,000,000  bushels  average  >«^<^ 
imports,  or  a  total  of  25,000,000  bushels,  or  $4,625,000,  must  be  added  the  awh^ 
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Donnal  subsidy  on  linseed  oil  of  $5,200,000,  or  a  total  of  $9,825,000  in  one  average 

Kb  further  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  operation  of  the  subsidy  on  linseed 
is  the  cruaherB'  petition  that  the  dutv  on  linseed  oil  be  made  25  cents  per  gallon 
rtead  of  IBf  cents  per  gallon,  or,  in  other  words,  this  petition  has  asked  lor  nearly 
uble  the  excessive  subsidy  of  $5,200,000,  or  close  to  $10,000,000.  (See  page  4398 
Tariff  infonuAtion,  1921 — ^Hearings  on  general  tariff  revision. ") 
This  amount  of  nearly  $10,000,000  being  over  and 'above  a  liberal  amount  of  pro- 
:tion  calculated  between  the  stated  rate  of  25  cents  per  bushel  or  actual  rate  of  outy 
18^  cents  per  bushel  and  our  recommended  rate  of  10  cents  per  g^lon  on  linseed 
i  to  TOotect  the  American  crusher  against  the  admittedly  ''not  serious"  difference 
the  labor  cost  of  crushing  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 
That  the  rights  of  American  consumers  and  the  interests  of  hundreds  of  paint  and 
krnish,  linoleum,  and  imitation-leather  Stories  who  are  anxious  to  supply  their 
oducts  to  the  pubUc  at  reasonable  prices  and  maintain  the  largest  possible  volume 
the  donand  and  consimiption  of  their  products  should  be  subordinated  to  a  process 
paying  excessive  subsidies  to  a  few  linseed-oil  factories  who  in  1914  employed  less 
an  1,500  people  is  absurd.  The  subsidy  for  linseed-oil  crushers  proposed  in  H.  R. 
156  is  equal  to  a  bonus  of  $3,500  per  year  for  every  man  and  woman  employed  in  the 
dustry,  or  probably  more  than  three  times  the  actual  wages  paid  to  them.  That 
le  operaton  of  this  industry  should  receive  from  the  American  public  a  subsidy  (over 
id  above  liberal  protection)  equal  to  more  than  three  times  the  yearly  wages  paid  by 
tern  to  American  workers  is  absurd . 

If  the  duty  on  flaxseed  in  H.  R.  7456  is  retained  at  25  cents  per  bushel  and  if  the 
tawback  provision  covering  exports  of  linseed  oils  is  retained,  no  duty  higher  than 
)  cents  per  gallon  on  linseed  oil  can  be  justified.  If  the  drawback  provision  should 
e  eUminated  or  if  by  increasing  the  duty  on  flaxseed  the  net  rate  of^duty  on  foreign 
axaeed  should  be  established  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  then  the  duty  on  linseed  oil 
iiould  not  exceed  12  cents  per  gallon. 

STJLPHOHATED  GOD  AND  CASTOR  OILS. 

[Paragraphs  49  aad  51.] 

STATEMENT   OF   C.  P.  GUIICK,  NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO., 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Mr.  GuucK.  My  name  is  C.  P.  Gulick;  my  residence,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Gulick.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  National  Oil  Products  Co., 
nanufacturing  sulphonated  cod  and  castor  oils,  and  I  am  also  repre- 
senting the  siuphonated-oil  manufacturers  to  the  extent  of  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  sulphonated-oil  production. 

I  wish  to  first  aadress  myself  to  paragraph  49,  as  regards  cod  and 
xxl-liver  oils.  I  would  say  in  that  connection,  primarily,  that  of  the 
production  of  cod  and  cod-liver  oils  only  about  20  per  cent — this  is  an 
estimation — ^is  for  medicinal  purposes;  that  the  bulk  of  the  oil  im- 
ported into  the  coimtry  or  produced  in  the  country  is  for  industrial 
use. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  your  suggestion  as  to  the  rate  ? 

ilr.  GtrucK.  I  am  asking  that  cod-liver  oil  be  maintained  on  the 
free  list,  as  in  the  Underwood  law,  I  think,  for  just  one  or  two  reasons, 
^liich  I  will  give  briefly:  In  the  first  place,  the  production  of  domestic 
'>il  is  inadequate  for  the  industries,  from  the  standpoint  of  quality. 
It  can  not  be  improved  in  this  respect,  because  to  get  the  proper  oil 
for  the  tanning  industry,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  outlay  for  cod  oil, 
^e  must  have  an  oil  produced  in  cold  northern  waters  to  produce 
certain  cold  tests;  otherwise,  we  have  a  very  bad  reaction  upon  the 
leather,  which  causes  serious  and  irreparable  damage. 

It  ifl  impossible  to  produce  domestic  oil  from  fish  caught  iii  our 
wanner  waters  that  have  this  necessary  cold  test.    There  is  an  addi- 
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tional  reason  why  our  domestic  oil  is  noncompetitive  with  the  Nei 
foundland  oil. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  know  that  ll 
American  fish  ought  to  be  protected  against  the  fish  in  Canada  i 

Mr.  GuLiCK.  If  you  could  improve  the  fish,  perhaps;  imforti 
nately,  he  lives  in  a  diflFerent  environment.  It  Is  a  question  of  w 
vironment  upon  the  animal  itself  that  we  can  not  overconie.  I  ha\ 
no  objection  to  protecting  the  fish  as  such,  or  even  the  man  ^1 
catches  it,  but  I  ao  say  it  is  impossible  by  any  protective  measure*  1 
produce  a  cod  oil  from  American  waters  that  will  be  satisfactory  f« 
the  production  of  leather;  as  I  say,  it  is  about  80  percent  of  the  demai 
for  cod  oil. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  think  that  we  could  put  a  tariff  high  enoug 
to  make  up  for  the  natural  difference  between  the  inferior  fish  of  at 
waters  ana  the  superior  fish  of  other  waters  ? 

Mr.  GuLiCK.  No;  you  simply  can  not  use  that  oil  on  any  kiii<i< 
leather.  Of  course,  imless  you  wanted  to  go  out  and  pay  usuaDv  1 
or  15  cents  for  a  shine  and  have  a  frost  come  out  through  the  shin 
after  you  had  gone  two  blocks  in  cold  weather.  It  is  a  natural  c^i 
dition  of  the  livers  produced  in  the  fish  living  in  cold  water. 

Senator  Reed.  You  do  not  think,  then,  if  there  is  a  natural  advai 
tage  of  one  country  over  another,  that  natural  disadvantage  cm 
country  suffers  should  be  made  up  by  a  tax;  you  do  not  agree  wit 
that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  GuLiCK.  If  a  disadvantage  will  act  as  a  protection  and  fosi^ 
the  industry  whidh  is  under  disadvantage,  yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  afterward  make  it  so  it  can  stand  alone? 

Mr.  GuLiCK.  Provided  the  product  so  protected  can  stand  aloe 
intrinsically.  You  can  not  change  the  chemical  nature  of  these  t* 
oils,  their  chief  difference  being  through  the  cold  test,  and  the  Ci)\ 
test  is  different  hj  virtue  of  the  temperature  in  which  the  fish  live 

There  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  domestic  oil  is  not  satisfactoc 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  is  that  the  American  fishermen  do  n«| 
separate  the  livers;  they  are  too  busy  catching  fish,  or  for  some  othj 
reason  they  do  not  separate  the  livers.  So  lar  as  protection  to  ti 
American  producers  of  oil  is  concerned,  they  are  already  recexvia 
about  7  cents  per  gallon,  even  though  cod  oil  is  on  the  free  list,  dut^ ' 
the  export  tariff  from  Newfoundland,  which  constitutes  the  bn 
of  our  source  of  supply  of  cod  oil,  and  the  transportation  charges 
New  York  or  Boston  market.  There  is  a  2-cent-per-gallon  export  li 
from  Newfoundland  and  about  5  cents  transportation  chaijges,  whi^ 
makes  a  total  of  7  cents  per  gallon,  which  is  ample  protection,  if  p^ 
tection  is  needed  for  the  American  fishermen. 

But  the  American  fisherman,  even  imder  the  stimulus  of  a  <]U* 
ruple  price  for  his  oil  during  the  war,  was  practically  unable  to  incrraj 
his  production  to  a  point  where  he  could  come  anywhere  near  roof  tirj 
the  consumption.  In  other  words,  the  consumption  of  cod  oil  u 
leather  purposes  has  been  10,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  whereas  »1 
domestic  total  production  is  onlv  about  a  half  million,  and  can  nnl 
increased,  for  the  reason  that  the  oil  is  unfit  for  use  on  the  leatl 
which  is  the  only  outlet  for  cod  oil,  because  of  its  peculiar  prt)perl 
outside  of  medicinal  purposes. 

To  substantiate  that  fact  I  have  statements  here  which  I  will 
read,  but  which  I  will  leave  with  you,  in  the  form  of  a  brief,  from 
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incipal  tanners  of  the  ct)untiy,  stating  why  they  can  not  use  the 
^mestic  oil  from  purely  an  intrinsic  standpoint  on  the  question  of 
e  quality  of  the  oil— some  of  them  give  other  reasons,  but  pri- 
&riiy  I  happen  to  be  in  the  oil  business  producing  oil,  and  know 
at  in  our  products  where  we  use  cod  oil  as  a  raw  material  that  we 
n  not  mane  the  same  class  of  product  or  satisfactory  product  at 
I  from  domestic  oil  on  account  of  the  cold  test  I  have  spoken  of. 
There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize  and  in  that  con- 
ction  read  a  telegram  from  the  Globe  Tradinj?  Co.  in  Newfound- 
ad,  at  St.  Johns,  apropos  of  the  general  tariff  diecussion.  That 
legram  states  as  follows: 

The  wiu^e  Newfoundland  busineaB  communitv  hear  with  astonishment  and 
lignation  of  proposed  tariff  on  fish  and  oils  and  all  products  of  the  sea.  Practically 
duding  our  product  from  American  market.  We  are  requested  by  importing  firms 
request  your  services  and  active  work  have  adjustment  made.  Newfoundland 
9  DO  discriminatory  tariff.  United  States  manufacturers  have  enjoyed  preference 
pn  over  United  Kingd(xn  for  past  years,  both  paying;  customs  tariff  on  par  averaging 
'if'Tt^nce  of  30  per  cent  of  tanff  to  America.  Newfoundland  use  15,000,000  Amer- 
£t  pcodttct  1920;  exported  to  America  under  5,000,000.  Believe  strong  representa- 
as  from  you  and  other  exporters  would  have  tariff  adjustment  made  more  equitable 
NVvfoundland.  Use  your  utmost  endeavors.  If  tariff  stands  believe  public 
inion  will  compel  enforcement  discriminatory  tariff  our  side. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  paragraph  on  castor  oil,  if 
ore  are  no  questions  in  regard  to  cod  oil. 

The  CiL^URMAN.  The  committee  has  thoroughly  gone  into  these 
nU'ments,   and   the  statement  you  submit  will  be  printed.     Of 
arse,  we  do  not  want  to  shorten  your  statement,  but  we  really 
ire  be^rd  a  good  deal  on  this  subject. 
Mr  GrucK.  On  the  subject  of  sulphonated  castor  oil  ? 
The  Chairman.  Only  in  a  general  way  on  that.    Go  ahead. 
ilr.  Gi'LiCK.  I  will  only  take  a  minute. 
The  CuAiRMAN.  Go  on. 

Mr.  GuucK-  I  simply  want  to  point  out,  on  the  question  of  sul- 
srooated  castor  oil,  unaer  paragraph  51,  that  it  is  proposed  to  apply 
I  |)er  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  whereas  a  4^  cents  per  pound  specific 
iiy  is  proposed  on  raw  castor  oil.  According  to  marlcet  values  for 
c'p^ist  10  or  15  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  during  the 
ir.  the  normal  value  of  castor  oil  was  approximately  9  cents;  raw 
6Xor  oil.  So  that  4^  cents  per  pound  specific  duty  is  the  eauivalent 
'Ap  per  cent  of  its  value.  Upon  the  ipanufactured  product,  the 
Inhonated  castor  oil,  which  is  made  exclusivelv  from  castor  oil, 
Jv  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  imposed,  giving  Germany,  England, 
A  France  25  per  cent  handicap,  minus  transportation  charges, 
^jiXTse,  over  the  American  manufacturer  of  sulpnonated  castor  oil. 
Senator  Reed.  That  would  encourage  the  people  here  to  buy  the 
mign  product  ? 
Mr.  GcucK.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  of  the  raw  material  is  produced  in  this 
untrr  i  What  proportion  is  produced  in  this  coimtry  ? 
ifr.  GcxiCK.  Under  the  schedules  as  applied  to  the  Underwood  law 
ere  has  been  considerable.  I  haven't  the  figures,  but  there  has 
rrj  considerable  imported  raw  castor  oil  from  Brazil  and  the  Orient; 
w..  England^  which  produces  large  quantities  of  castor  oil  in  India, 
a'ler  u\e  4i  cents  per  pound  specific  duty  the  American  manu- 
rrturer  of  castor  oil  nas  monopolized  the  American  market,  so  that 
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no  foreign  oil  can  come  on  the  American  market  as  sulphonated 
and  the  American  manufacturer  is  protected  to  the  extent  of  50 
cent  of  his  product,  which  is  our  raw  material,  and  we  are  pi 
tected  to  the  extent  of  only  25  per  cent.     We  are  not  asking  t 
undue  protection,  but  we  feel  there  is  a  discrepancy  there  this  co 
mittee  will  want  to  consider,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  absolut 
entitled  to  a  tariff  that  will  be  commensurate  with  that  upon 
raw  material. 

Let  me  state  that  castor  oil  comprises  95  per  cent  of  our  finisl 
product.  The  other  is  incidental  substances.  We  can  not  eompf 
with  England,  Germany,  and  France,  who  are  large  manufacture 
of  sulphonated  oil,  and  who  incidentally  have  no  tariff  like  we  ha' 
on  those  oils,  unless  the  discrepancy  is  changed. 

Senator  McCumber.  Increasing  tne  differential  ? 

Mr.  GuLiCK.  The  differential  must  be  increased,  or  the  origin 
duty  upon  raw  castor  oil  should  be  decreased  to  compensate  tl 
present  difference. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  much  should  we  increase  the  diff<' 
ential  now,  if  we  retain  the  tariff  fixed  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  GuLTOK.  If  you  maintain  the  tariff  fixed  in  the  bill,  of  a  spccn 
duty  of  4^  cents  per  pound,  then  the  tariff  on  sulphonated  castor  • 
should  be  4^  cents  per  pound  for  the  castor-oil  content,  which  wna 
be  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis.  In  oLh 
words,  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  present  law.  They  take  our  i> 
materials  and  apply  a  specific  duty,  and  to  our  finishea  product  tin 
apply  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  should  be  50  per  cent  instead  of  2-5  p 
cent? 

Mr.  GuLiCK.  It  should  be  50  per  cent  instead  of  25  per  cent. 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  spoken  of  sulphonated  castor  oil.  I  < 
not  understand  the  term,  although  I  presume  other  members  of  il 
committee  do.     Is  that  what  is  used  lor  medicinal  purposes  ? 

Mr.  GuucK.  No,  absolutely  not.  It  is  entirely  an  indostn 
product.  It  is  used  principally  in  the  textile  industnes.  Practical 
everything  you  wear  is  treated  with  sulphonated  castor  oil,  either 
the  process  of  dyeing  or  softening  or  fimshing. 

Senator  McCumber.  When  you  speak  of  50  per  cent  instead  of 
per  cent,  do  you  mean  50  per  cent  upon  the  American  valuatioi 
These  figures  are  all  based  upon  the  American  valuation,  whatev 
that  may  be. 

Mr.  GuLiCK.  It  would  have  to  be,  because  I  am  basing  ray  staJ 
ment  upon  the  fact  that  4^  cents  per  pound  on  the  raw  castor  oil  \> 

Eer  cent  of  the  American  valuation  of  castor  oil.  I  would  subm 
owever,  that  I  believe  that  if  the  tariff  on  castor  oil  would  be  p 
Eroportionately  in  a  commensurate  manner  with  the  duty  on  ca>f| 
cans,  then  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  now  applied  on  sulphonnt 
castor  oil  would  be  ample,  because  the  duty  then  on  castor  oil  wi^i 
not  be  over  IJ  or  2  cents  a  poimd;  but  if  a  subsidy  is  going  U^ 
granted  the  castor-oil  crushing  industry,  then  we  as  consumers  of  ^ 
product  must  have  equal  protection. 

I  have  a  brief  on  this  subject  which  I  would  like  to  file. 
The  Chairman.  It  will  be  printed. 
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XSF  OT  C.  P.  aULICK,  BEPBEBSNTUTO  THE  SITLPHOEATBD  OIL  MANVFAOTVE- 

SES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COD  AND   COD-LIVEB   OILS. 
[Paragraph  49,  Schedule  1.] 

rhis  petition  is  presented  to  you  by  a  ^oup  of  manufacturing  chemists  serN  ing 
i  tanning  trade  and  whose  business  consists  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
onatedcod  oil. 

The  writer  has  been  requested  by  the  sulphonated-oil  manufacturers  of  the  United 
fttes  to  represent  them  and  to  protest  against  a  duty  being  placed  upon  cod  oil. 
Phis  appeal  is  not  made  bv  tne  tanning  industry  except  indirectly  through  us, 
d  we  desire  to  present  the  fact  to  your  honorable  body  that  unless  we  are  able  to 
ocure  our  raw  material  as  cheaply  as  our  foreign  competitors  that  our  industry  will 
ase  to  exist. 

As  our  Industry  represents  the  investment  of  several  millions  of  dollars  and  em* 
oyment  of  several  thousands  of  persons,  Uie  matter  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant 
nir  most  careful  consideration. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  cod  oil  be  retained  upon  the  free  list  instead 
bearing  a  tax  of  12}  cents  per  gallon,  as  provided  for  in  the  present  bill,  for  the 
Uowing  reasons: 

1.  Protection  on  cod  oil  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable,  as  domestic  oil  is  absolutely 
isatisfactory  as  a  substitute  for  Newfoundland  oil,  and  is  therefore  noncompetitive 
ith  it.    Domestic  oil  is  unsuited  for  use  on  leather  for  two  reasons,  viz: 

a)  Comiiu:  from  fish  caught  in  comparatively  warm  waters,  it  lacks  the  necessary 
)ld  test  and  is  therefore  too  gummy,  and  spews  out  on  the  finished  leather,  causing 
reparable  damage. 

[b)  There  is  practically  no  pure  domestic  oil  produced,  as  American  fishermen  do 
ot  separate  the  cod  livers  from  those  of  the  other  fish  which  constitute  the  average 
Mch,  and  therefore  the  so-called  domestic  cod  oil  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  pure  cod-liver 
11.  Onl^  a  liver  oil  is  suitable  for  tanning  purposes,  and  tj^erefore  tiie  leather  manu- 
icturpreinsiBt  upon  pure  Newfoundland  oil  onl^. 

2.  Newfoundland  cod  oil  as  such  is  the  basic  oil  used  in  the  majority  of  all  leather, 
t  is  used  either  in  the  original  state^  or  as  a  sulphonated  oil,  or  as  a  Moellon  degras  or 
ndized  cod  oil .  To  pu t  a  prohibitiv e  tariff  on  such  an  important  raw  mateiial  would 
e  a  calamitjr  to  the  oil  and  leather  industri.es.  Asa  raw  material  for  one  of  our  largest 
odustries  it  is  entitled  to  free  entry,  as  provided  for  under  the  present  law. 

3.  The  proposed  tax  would  increase  tne  cost  of  leather  and  all  leather  products. 
^Qy  influences  which  would  thus  increase  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life  snould  be 
wi^d  to  the  utmost,  as  we  can  not  continue  the  much-needed  industrial  readjust- 
M^Qts  by  creating  artificially  high  costs  in  necessary  staples. 

4.  Any  tax  upon  this  important  raw  material  will  result  in  diverting  it  to  foreign 
tuners,  who  will  monopolize  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  and  export  field,  thus  injtuing 
^  export  trade,  if  not  entirely  demolishing  it,  and  resulting  in  a  severe  constnction 
n  American  prosperity. 

^;  A  prohibitive  tax,  such  as  that  proposed,  would  be  ruinous  to  certain  oil  refineries 
rhich  have  been  established  in  Newfoundland  with  American  capital .  Considerable 
o^^tmentshave  been  made  of  American  capital  in  Newfoundland  for  the  production 
»  cod  oil  for  use  in  the  American  market,  and  it  is  unfair  to  legislate  these  necessary 
ndustrial  enterprises  out  of  existence  by  a  prohibitory  tax. 

J-  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  Newfoundland  export  tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon  on 
•od  oil,  whidi  taken  together  with  ocean  freigjit.  whicn  approximates  5  cents  per  gallon 
3aore,  makes  a  total  of  7  cents  per  gallon  without  including  incidental  charges,  such  as 
P'l'iraiice,  wharfage,  etc.,  which  must  be  paid  on  all  oils  imported  into  this  country. 
'^d  figures  are  circulated  on  charges  to  the  port  of  New  Yort,  which  is  the  principal 
l^rt  of  entry  for  these  oils  into  the  United  States.  This  7  cents  per  gallon  is  more  than 
UQple  protection  to  American  fishermen,  and  should  any  additional  tariff  be  applied 
'» would  render  the  cost  of  this  oil  prdiibitory. 

^'^total  imports  of  all  kinds  from  Newfoundland  are  about  four  million  dollars 
'HOOO.OOO)  per  annum,  whereas  our  exports  to  Newfoundland  amount  to  sixteen 
tfuUioM  of  dollara  ($16,000,000)  per  annum.  We  are  confident  that  any  tariff  legisla- 
^^H  V^  would  impair  the  present  trade  relations  existing  between  that  country 
wd  the  United  States  would  be  to  very  seriously  damage  the  very  hiendly  relations 
TOW  existing.  To  support  this  we  quote  verbatim  a  telegram  recently  received  by 
^ot  our  large  soap  manu^turers  from  a  permanent  member  of  the  lioard  of  Trade 
M  -Newfoundland,  located  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland. 
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"Whole  Newfoundland  business  community  hear  with  astonishment  and  indip 
tion  of  proposed  tariff  on  fish  and  oils  and  sdl  products  of  sea,  practically  excltidiiigoi 
product  from  American  market.  We  are  requested  by  importing  firms  to  request  jii 
services  and  active  work.    Have  adjustment  made. 

''  Newfoundland  has  no  discriminatory  tariff.    United  States  manu&cturen  hf 
enjoyed  preference  even  over  United  Kingdom  for  past  years,  both  paying  ctiffi 
tariff  on  par  averaging  preference  of  30  per  cent  of  tariff  to  America.     ^fewfoundL 
used  fifteen  millions  American  product   1920.     Exported  to  America  under  ^ 
millions.    Believe  strong  representations  from  you  and  other  exporters  would ' 
tariff  adjustment  made  more  equitable  to  Newfoundland.    Use  your  utmoat  e&de»^ 
If  tariff  stands  believe  public  opinion  will  compel  enforcement  discximinatory 
our  side." 

We  respectfully  request,  therefore,  that  cod  oil  be  retained  upon  the  free  list 

(Committee:  National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J.;  Atlas  Refinen*,  Kewc 
N.  J.;  Martin  Dennis  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Salem  Oil  &  Grease  Co.,  Salem,  jlass.; Fj 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  F.  S.  Walton  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Michigan  Tanning  &  Extract  Co,^  Chicaqo,  III. — ^The  proposed  Fordney  tariti  i 
now  before  Congress  carries  a  duty  on  coi  oil  of  12^  cents  per  gallon.  At  pre^ 
cod  oil  is  on  the  free  list  and  we  consider  this  an  excessive  rate  of  duty,  which  M 
decidedly  limit  if  not  prohibit  its  importation. 

Pure  Newfoundland  cod  oil  is  a  basic  raw  material  and  is  ver>r  esential  t^  t 
manufacturer  of  sole  leather  and  is  gretftly  superior  to  the  domeatic  oiK 

As  a  large  sole-leather  tanner  we  are  greatly  against  duty  bein^  imposed  on  cod  fl 

The  Adam  KroehUn  Sons  Co.,  Cleveland  Ohio. — We  are  advised  that  unier  i 
proposed  Fordney  tariff  act  now  before  Congress  cod  oil  is  set  down  to  pay  a  duty 
12J  cents  per  gallon. 

This  we  consider  an  excessive  rate  of  duty,  which  will  decidedly  limit,  if  not  p 
hibit,  its  importation.  At  the  present  price  of  Newfoundland  cod  oil,  43  ccnu  p 
gallon,  12i  cents  duty  is  30  per  cent. 

As  tanners  of  leather  we  do  not  want  to  be  obliged  to  pay  this  excessive  duty. 

Algonquin  Leather  Co.,  Salem,  Mass. — ^The  prop<»ed  new  tariff  now  before  Cwjj:^ 
proposes  putting  a  duty  on  cod-liver  oil  of  12^  cents  per  gallon.  This  datj  wo« 
make  its  use  practically  prohibitory  in  the  tanning  indus&y,  in  certain  branrhr* 
which  large  quantities  of  this  oil  is  used. 

We  protest  vigorously  against  this  excessive  duty. 

Van  Tassel  Tanning  Co.,  Stoneham,  Mass. — I  believe  that  cod  oil»  which isat|ire« 
on  the  free  list,  should  also  be  continued  thereon,  as  the  excessive  rate  of  duty,  l| 
cents  per  gallon^  which  has  been  su^ested  would  limit  its  importation  and  pi 
tically  prohibit  its  use,  and  unquestionably,  as  it  is  impossible  to  continue  th2.< 
the  free  list,  it  should  carry  a  much  lower  rate  of  dutv. 

General  Leather  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. — ^We  understand  under  the  jifoposed  Ford 
Tariff  Act,  now  before  Congress,  it  is  intended  to  place  a  duty  on  cod  oil  of  12) 
pergallon,  which  is  at  the  present  time  on  the  free  list. 

Vfe  consider  this  duty  excessive,  and  will  prohibit  to  a  large  extent  the  uaa  m 
material  by  tanners  and  others,  and  would  ui^e  you  to  use  your  influence  t'*^ 
keeping  this  material  on  the  free  list,  which  we  know  would  be  beneficial  to  all 
manufacturers  of  this  country  using  this  product. 

Radel  Leather  Manufacturing  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. — We  notice,  by  the  newpp* 
that  the  proposed  Fordney  Tariff  Act  intends  to  put  a  tariff  of  12J  cente  per  pXinu 
imported  cod  oil. 

We  know  that  in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  and  for  other  purnoeee,  the  nati\f  li 
oil  is  not  as  pure  or  as  suitable  for  our  purpose  as  the  imported  NewfoundlaiK) 
oil.  The  native  article  is  inferior  in  every  way,  and  it  seems  essential  to  the  mn 
facture  of  first-class  cod  oil  to  have  it  done  in  a  cold  climate. 

Consequently,  we  think  the  proposed  tariff  will  prevent  or  almost  pfohiUit  the  * 
portation  of  the  superior  grade,  and  will  react  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  wed 
facturers.  We  therefore  think  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  changing  tlus  tariil  tl 
Newfoundland  cod  oil  should  be  admitted  duty  free,  same  as  it  is  at  the  present  uH 

The  Martin  Dennis  Co.,  Newark,  N.  /.-—We  understand  that  under  the  PwH 
Fordney  Tariff  Act  now  before  Congress  imported  cod  oil  is  to  be  removed  rmni  i 
free  list  and  set  down  to  pay  a  duty  of  12 J  cents  per  galbn.  We  really  Uunk  il  ••^ 
be  a  great  mistake  to  remove  this  material  from  the  free  list  because  the  amnofii 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  tariff  on  this  commodity  would  nevco*  be  a  very  U\ 
sum  of  money  because  the  total  quantity  of  cod  oil  imported  is  not  Rreat. 

Furthermore,  imjyorted  cod  oil  is  a  basic  raw  material  much  needed  in  this  ^vnit^ 
because  the  domestic  cod  oil  is  an  inferior  ))rodnct  and  for  many  nees  can  n^i  ^ 
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substituted  for  the  imported  cod  oil.  The  supply  of  domestic  cod  oil  is  always 
lited  and  would  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  American  market,  even  though  it 
iild  \>e  substituted  for  the  imported  cod  oil.  It  seems  to  us,  therefoi^,  that  it  would 

a  calamity  of  ho  mean  proportion  to  impose  any  duty  on  imported  cod  oil,  for  the 
lult  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  the  domestic  cod  oils,  which  are  of  inferior  quality 
d  of  which  there  is  never  a  sufficient  supply. 

V%>  trust  you  will  give  the  above  statement  yoiu*  most  careful  consideration  and 
le  that  immrted  cod  oil  be  allowed  to  come  in  duty  free,  as  at  present. 
England,  Walton  &  Co.  {Inc.),  PMladelpkia,  Pa. — It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
opoeed  Fordney  Tariff  Act  now  before  Congress  proposes  a  duty  of  12J  cents  per 
Hon  on  cod  oil,  which  is  at  present  on  the  free  list.    Pure  Newfoundland  tank  cod 

I  is  a  basic  raw  material  and  is  most  essential  to  the  manufacturer  of  first-class  leather, 
d  is  undoubtedly  superior  in  many  ways  to  the  domestic  oil.  The  duty  proposed 
a  most  excessive  duty,  and  will  undoubtedly  limit,  if  not  prohibit  altogether,  its 
iportation. 

Leas  dc  MeVitty  (Inc.),  Philadelphia,  Pa. — ^We  are  writing  you  in  reference  to  the 
oposed  duty  on  Newfoundland  cod  oil  In  the  Fordney  TanfF  Act,  now  before  Con- 
ess,  cod  oil  is  set  down  to  pay  a  duty  of  12}  cents  per  gallon.  At  present  it  is  on 
e  free  list. 

Pure  Newfoundland  cod  xA\  is  a  basic  raw  material  and  is  far  superior  in  every  way 
the  domestic  cod  oil.  Newfoundlajid  oil  is  purer,  contains  less  ''foots,"  and  u 
dform  in  quality  from  year  to  year,  whereas  the  domestic  oil  can  not  be  relied  upon. 
)  for  ouiselves,  we  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue  entirely  the  use  of  domestic 
id  oil  some  years  ago. 
/.  G.  Curtis  Leather  Co.,  Ludlow,  Pa. — ^We  have  been  informed  that  the  new  tariS 

II  now  before  Con^^ess  provides  for  a  duty  of  12}  cents  per  gallon  on  cod  oil,  which 
,  the  present  time  is  on  the  free  list. 

We  are  large  users  of  pure  Newfoundland  cod  oil,  buying  it  in  tank  cars.  That  oil 
01  not  be  produced  along  the  coast  of  the  Uiidted  States  because  it  is  made  from  fish 
1  cold  water  in  the  northern  climate,  which  produces  a  better  grade  of  oil.  Such  oil 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  higher  classes  of  upper  leather.    If  it  is  the  purpose 

CongresB  to  protect  American  industries  and  American  labor,  there  shoula  be  no 
iity  placed  ujwn  this  product,  which  can  not  be  produced  within  the  United  States, 
ach  a  duty  inll  add  to  the  cost  of  leather  without  any  benefit  to  Hxe  manufacturera 
t  this  country.  The  only  benefit  from  such  a  duty  would  be  the  increased  revenue 
t  the  Government,  which  we  understand  is  not  the  basis  upon  which  the  new  tariff 
being  framed. 

Reiff  dk  Co.f  Philadelphia,  Pa. — ^This  tax  we  unhesitantly  believe  is  excessive, 
Djust,  unreasonable,  and  practically  prohibitive.  We  further  believe  that  there  is 
>t  a  Representative  in  Washington  who,  if  he  were  a  practical  tanner,  or  even  had  a 
ir  conception  of  the  tanning  industry\,  would  ever  vote  for  such  a  tax. 
The  enactment  of  this  tax  would  practically  prohibit  the  use  of  pure  Newfoundland 
inked  cod  oil,  one  of  the  principal  and  essential  products  for  producing  leather  of 
le  better  grade.  It  has  always  oeen  recognized  as  a  basic  raw  material  and  is  essen- 
lal  to  the  manufacturer  of  a  high-grade  product. 

It  is  true  we  have  a  domestic  product,  but  it  is  also  true  that  pure  Newfoundland 
od  oil  is  far  superior  to  the  domestic  brand  and  will  produce  a  finer  and  better  leather. 

.^k  yourselfthiB  question  (your  answer  will  be  that  of  the  great  mass  of  American 
eople):  Do  you  want  to  pay  more  for  an  inferior  pair  of  shoes?  Does  the  American 
krmer  want  to  pay  more  for  an  inferior  set  of  harness? 

TheGraton  £  Knight  Manufactwrina  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. — It  has  been  brought 
)  our  attention  that  there  is  a  proposed  tarifif  of  12^  cents  per  gallon  on  Newfoundland 
od  oil.    This  would  seem  an  unreasonable  tariff. 

Heretofore  it  has  had  a  small  tariff,  the  latest  2}  cents  per  gallon. 

The  leather  industry  of  this  country  needs  all  the  assistance  it  can  get,  especially 
B  we  have  it  from  good  authority  that  Germany  has  been  an  active  buyer  of  bargain 
)U  of  hides  in  this  country  and  the  world  over,  and  is  also  bringing  into  this  country 
^ore  or  less  of  the  finished  product,  but  especially  distributing  it  in  other  markets 
^ch  the  United  States  has  been  cultivating  recently. 

A  moderate  tariff  of,  say,  2^  cents  a  gallon,  as  it  was  at  one  time,  to  equalize  the  cost 
f  labor,  would  not  be  objectionable,  but  12^  cents  is  excessive  and  should  be  opposed. 
^  Ths  Queen  City  Tanning  Co.,  CIncago,  III. — ^We  learn  that  in  the  proposed  Fordney 
*anff  Act  now  before  Congress  that  cod  oil  is  set  down  for  a  duty  of  12^  cents  per  gallon. 
Ve  believe  ^at  this  duty  will  practically  prohibit  the  importation  of  Newfoundland 
^  oil,  of  whidi  there  is  a  very  large  amount  used  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  This 
fid  oil  can  not  be  classed  ai>  a  manufactured  article,  but  is  essentially  a  raw  material 
nd  is  usually  sulphonated  for  use  in  the  tanneries  by  concerns  in  the  United  States. 

81527— 22— 8CH 1 ^25 
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We  recognize  that  the  conditioii  of  the  cod-oil  market  at  the  present  time  is  dexnm 
ized,  but  proba^dy  not  more  bo  than  any  other  business,  especially  the  tanniBg  ba 
ness,  whicn  has' suffered  from  a  depreciation  of  prices  more  so  than  any  other  buflon 

We  think  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  endeavor  to  restore  bv  any  radical  slap[o 
on  of  a  big  duty  on  materials  in  the  present  depression,  but  rather  to  allow  tnin«n 
adjust  themselves  in  the  readjustment  through  which  all  must  psfis.  GovenuDesi 
assistance  is  not  the  remedy  in  this  crisis,  but  in  fact  may  even  be  a  hindrance  tv  t! 
proper  restoration  of  business. 

Armour  Leather  Co.,  Chicago,  III. — ^As  you  no  doubt  are  aw(^re,  under  the  Forda 
Tariff  Act  now  before  Congress  cod  oil  is  set  down  to  pay  a  duty  of  12^  cente  per  g»Ilo 
At  present  this  commodity  is  on  the  free  list,  and  as  we  use  considerable  oi  the  Nf 
foundland  pure  cod  oil  we  would  like  very  much  to  have  this  product  exempt  in 
any  duty. 

The  pure  Newfoundland  tanked  cod  oil  is  a  basic  raw  material  and  is  eseeDtiu 
the  manufacture  of  first-class  stock  by  oUr  domestic  refiners.  To  place  the  prcfp<ia 
high  duty  on  this  product  would  practically  prohibit  its  importation  for  uzmi 
purposes  and  compel  industries  to  use  an  inferior  oil. 

Pfister  &  Vogel  Leather  Co.,  MilwavJcee,  Wis. — ^We  note  that  under  the  Foruri 
Act  cod  oil  is  to  be  taken  from  the  free  list,  and  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  duty  <>i . 
cents  per  gallon.  This  is  equivalent  to  over  30  per  cent  dlity,^rtuch  we  do  not  tha 
is  warranted  for  the  protection  of  American  labor  as  compared  with  Canadiim  UH 

The  Ulmer  Leather  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn. — ^We  wish  to  remonstrate  on  the  dut) 
12}  cents  per  gallon  on  cod  oil  such  as  is  used  for  tannery  use. 

As  we  understand  it^  at  the  present  time  same  is  on  me  free  list,  and  niiile  ' 
believe  it  should  remain  on  the  free  list,  we  also  know  that  the  Government  nv 
money,  but  we  think  that  12}  cents  per  gallon  duty  is  way  and  beyond  what 
should  be,  and  is  very  excessive. 

Strashowrger  6c  Schallek,  New  York. — With  reference  to  the  proposed  duty  of  1 
cents  per  gallon  on  the  importation  of  cod  oil,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  ti 
this  is  a  most  ridiculous  proposition. 

I  happened  to  be  receiver  of  the  National  Sponge  &  Chamois  Co.,  which  is  mu 
facturing  chamois  and  uses  imported  cod  oil  for  She  purpose.  The  imported  <.il 
am  advised,  is  absolutely  essential  as  it  turns  out  a  nigner  mde  of  r>hiMiinM  ti 
the  domestic 'oil  would  produce.  To  use  domestic  oil  would  result  in  a  chAin 
which  could  not  compete  with  imported  English  or  French  chamois.  At  vn^ 
our  chamois  are  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  American  consumer  in  prelorvi 
to  the  imported  chamois,  but  if  we  had  to  pay  this  additional  cost  of  imported  ( 
oil  the  price  of  American  chamois  could  not  compete  with  the  imparted  artiojr 

I  see  no  reason  for  this  duty,  particularlv  as  I  am  advised  that  all  cod  oil  prudnc 
in  this  country  is  consumed,  and  the  only  benefit  which  would  be  broti^t  ibi 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  me  domestic  producer  by  enabling  him  to  increaL-*" 
price  and  enlarge  his  profits. 

It  seems  to  me  what  our  tariff  tinkers  ought  to  do  is  to  protect  domestic  mm. 
facturers,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  increase  their  profits,  but 
the  sole  purpose  of  giving  the  American  labor  plenty  of  work.    This  can  be  ^i- 
by  freeing  raw  materials  required  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  in  this  country. 

John  Reilly  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. — ^As  far  as  our  class  of  manufacture  is  conc^n 
the  domestic  cod  cotild  never  take  the  place  of  the  Newfoundland  cod,  and  any  d 
assessed  on  the  latter  would  affect  our  business  in  as  far  as  the  cost  of  inanni>i*r 
is  concerned. 

Ashland  Leather  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky, — It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  very  unw^ai 
this  time  to  place  a  duty  upon  Newfoundland  cod  oil,  as  this  oil  is  vay  <9N*£i 
in  the  manufocture  of  leather,  and  a  duty  on  same  would  only  tend  to  mcreasi* 
cost  of  manufacturing  leather  in  this  country,  and  it  is  very  important  to  the  tans 
and  leather  manufacturers  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  leather  in  oi 
to  compete  with  Canada,  England,  and  other  countries  in  the  manufacture  of  m 

Janney  de  Surrough,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Our  experience  with  the  Newfound^ 
oil  would  show  that  it  is  made  &om  nothing  but  cod,  whereas  in  the  domestir  q 
is  a  mixture  with  the  cod  of  menhaden,  herring,  and  other  fish  oils,  entirely  s^tt'C 
the  uniformity  of  the  oil  and  spoiling  the  excdlent  results  which  would  be  ol*Ut 
from  a  pure  unmixed  oil,  such  as  the  cod  oil  received  from  Newfoundland. 

General  Leather  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. — Pure  Newfoundland  cod  oil  is  more  lik^.i 
be  pure  than  domestic,  and  there  is  not  so  much  prolMibility  of  the  same  hein^  do 
with  fish  and  mineral  oils. 

Stengel  &  Rothschild,  Newark,  N,  /. — ^Domestic  cod  oil  is  a  much  inferiiar  arti«*ti 
the  Newfoundland  J  and  in  our  line  especially  it  does  not  come  into  very  direct  << 
petition  with  the  imported.    The  Newfoundland  cod  oil  has  no  tendency  to  hi^ 
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^:uin  up  like  the  domestic,  and  this  id  the  reason  for  it  being  a  much  superior 
Kicle. 

F.  S.  Walton  Co.,  PhUaddphiay  Pa, — ^The  domestic  cod  oil  may  mean  a  mixture  of 
\y  number  of  oils,  such  as  menhaden,  salmon,  herring,  and  others  of  like  character, 
bere  the  pure  Newfoimdland  is  press^  only  from  cod  livers,  and  which  of  course  is  far 
perior  lor  tanning  purposes. 

\fcAdoo  4r  Allmf  Philadelphia^  Pa. — ^The  Newfoundland  cod  oil  from  long  years' 
kperience  has  been  proved  essential  in  many  of  the  operations  of  our  tanning  indus- 
y,  and  consideration  of  the  domestic  product  as  a  substitute  would  not  be  possible, 
[asmuch  aa  the  results  achieved  are  not  identical.  We  can  not  conceive  that  our 
'tTiSTeBB  would  legislate  agtdnst  an  industry  as  basic  as  the  leather  trade  nor  put  a 
^ie  in  such  a  position,  with  international  conditions  as  they  exist  and  bid  fair  to 
Lu^t  for  some  time  to  come. 

Hans  Rees  Sons,  New  York. — It  has  always  been  our  experience  that  the  very  best 

pure  Newfoundland  cod  oil  has  superior  qualities  over  domestic  cod  oils  in  bring- 

1^  about  the  best  results  in  high-class  leathers.    We  believe  the  use  of  pure  New- 

undland  cod  oil  to  be  essential  to  the  best  intei'ests  of  the  leather  industry  at  large 

ii\  trust  no  barrier  may  be  placed  against  its  importation. 

Gfo.  Ijoub's  Sons,  Buffalo,  N,  Y". — The  superiority  of  pure  Newfoundland  ccd  oil 
er  domestic  cod  oil  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Newfoundland  cod  oil  chills  more 
r^ly  than  the  domestic,  thereby  keeping  sole  leather  and  ako  ham  ess  leather  from 
'^'-iiiiing  hard  and  brittle  in  the  cold  winter  weather,  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a 
i^ricant. 

Ifm.  Flactus  Oak  Liather  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Incidentally  we  are  opposed  to  the 
lacing  of  tarifik  on  any  raw  materials,  as  the  leather  market  is  back  on  a  prewar 
iMd  UMiav,  and  we  can  not  possibly  hope  to  stay  in  business  unless  our  raw  materials, 
:ch  a?  hidee,  tanning  materials,  and  fat  products,  are  on  a  comparatively  equal  level . 
'  Jro.  Stengel  ilr\c.),  Newark,  N.  J. — In  solving  out  the  difference  between  the  New- 
'indland  cod  oil  and  the  domestic  we  wish  to  state  that  the  Newfoundland  cod  is 
r  superior  in  every  respect  both  in  working  qualities  and  in  price  for  our  use. 


Chicago,  August  IS,  1922. 
LVi.TK  Finance  CoicMrrrBB. 

(rsvTi^EiTEN:  In  counection  with  the  imi>ending  tariff  bill  now  before  Congress,  in 
hirh  it  is  contemplated  to  remove  cod  oil  from  the  free  list  and  apply  a  specific 
Ltr  of  12)  cents  per  gallon,  we  beg  to  make  the  following  statement  for  your  kind 
m.«ideration: 

L  In  our  experience  we  find  that  domestic  cod  oil  is  absolutely  imfit  in  our  tannage, 
lumuch  as  domestic  cod  oil  comes  from  fish  caught  in  comparatively  warm  waters, 
iJ  the^reiore  does  not  stand  the  necessary  cold  tests,  consequently  causing  the  fin- 
h*!il  leather  to  become  gummy,  and  will  also  spew  out  on  the  finished  article,  causing 
Rrpaj^le  damage. 

In  view  of  the  above  fact,  it  is  our  opinion  that  domestic  cod  oil  is  absolutely  non- 
laip^tiA^'e  with  Newfoundland  oil,  and  it  is  entirely  imsatisfactory  and  unsuited 
'  th^  lanning  industry. 

■Ve  tnift  chat  you  will  give  this  statement  due  consideration,  and  b^  to  remain, 
*^inowely,  yours, 

Republic  Tanning  Co., 
By  S.  HoBWiCH,  Secretary. 

WiLUAMSPORT,  Md.,  August  12,  1921, 

r\lTE  FiXAKCX  COMMrTTEK, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

^^vEXTUOf  ek:  We  understand  from  the  daily  papers  that  a  specific  duty  of  12)  cents 
**r  jradloD  has  been  proposed  on  cod  oil  shipped  into  the  United  States  from  New- 
rjUhdland. 

W^  ^Bie  approximately  1,000  gallons  of  this  oil  per  month,  and  are  naturally  inter- 
rM  in  the  cost  of  this  oil  to  us. 

Hi*  find  that  the  Newfoundland  cod  oil  is  the  only  cod  oil  suited  to  our  purpose, 
a«  Xdive  never  used  any  domestic  cod  oil  or  fish  oil.  This  duty,  of  course,  woidd 
in»n  An  additional  burden  to  us,  and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  would  not  assist  any 
hoivcio  pfoduccrs  of  this  commodity. 

'  ^jsa  census  reports  and  other  figures  that  we  have  it  does  not  seem  to  us  as  though 
f-  'ioineiftic  production  of  cod  oil  is  large  enough  to  warrant  it  being  protected. 
''•  QDtice  from  statistics  just  received  from  the^uroau  of  Census  that  while  the 
^ci«3ftic  production  of  cod  oil  was  60,000  g^lons,  the  consumption  for  the  same 
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quarter  was  1,500,000  gallonfi.    This  we  fedl  will  show  you  that  the  larger  part,  by  i 
of  this  oil  is  imported. 

Another  reason  for  our  using  Newfoundland  cod  oil  is  that  it  cornea  from  fish  c^m 
in  cold  water,  and  is  subjected  to  the  necessary  cold  tests  before  it  reaches  us. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  duty  on  this  oil  will  be  passed  on  to  the  tuaittt 
once,  and  we  see  no  other  way  to  protect  our  own  interests  than  to  add  this  cwt 
the  cost  of  our  finished  leather. 

We  do  not  feel  that  this  is  a  proper  time  to  raise  prices  on  leather  and  leather  c^o 
and  do  not  desire  to  do  so,  but  as  you  will  see  this  duty  will  assist  in  pitnddi&ir  i 
tanner  with  excellent  propaganda  for  raising  his  prices. 

We  trust  that  you  will  give  this  matter  your  very  careful  consideration  and  9 
our  recommendations  the  weight  that  may  be  due. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  D.  Bybon  &  Sons  (Inc.;  , 
Joseph  W.  Byron. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  August  if,  1921 
Senate  Finance  CoMMrrrEE, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Gentlemen  :  We  desire  to  protest  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  pennanent  tai 
which  carries  a  duty  on  Newfoundland  cod  oil. 

We  have  been  purchasing  Newfoundland  cod  oil  for  the  past  30  years  of  our  hiwa 
existence  and,  wnile  we  have  made  tests  from  time  to  time  en  domestic  cod  (hI,  ^ 
have  found  out  that  it  does  not  answer  our  purpose  and  that  a  duty  on  Newfouodk 
cod  oil  would  simply  mean  that  we  would  have  to  pay  more  for  the  same  oil.  T 
cold  test  of  the  domestic  cod  oil  is  so  high  that  in  cold  weather  leather  which  is  ^tun 
with  this  spews,  and  for  this  reason  we  can  not  use  it.  You  will  therefore  see  ti 
domestic  cod  oil  does  not  compete  with  Newfoundland  cod  oil  as  far  as  our  ovix  i 
dustry  is  concerned,  and  we  can  not  see  why  there  should  be  a  dutv  placed  themj 
We  trust  that  the  Finance  Committee  will  look  at  this  matter  from  the  manufat'tuni 
standpoint,  especially  inasmuch  as  practically  all  leather  is  on  the  free  list  and  ] 
can  not  be  expected  to  compete  Mrith  foreign  leathers  if  we  have  to  pay  a  dut>'  od  •! 
raw  materials. 

Yours,  respectfully. 

Max  Hertz  Lsatbeb  ( 0.^ 
By  Norman  Hbrtz. 

ALIZARIN  ASSISTANT,   TURKEY-RED  OIL,   SULPHONATED    CASTOR  OIL,    ETC. 

[Paragraph  51,  Schedule  1.] 

We  desire  to  point  out  that  the  proposed  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  u  i 
commensurate  nor  adequate  in  the  case  of  alizarin  assistants,  turkey-red  oU,  buIvI 
nated  castor  oil,  etc. ,  which  products  are  made  from  castor  oil  as  a  baae.  The  Forai 
bill  provides  for  4^  cents  per  pound  specific  duty  on  castor  oil  (par.  50).  Accordj 
to  market  reports  values  over  the  past  10  to  15  years,  exclusive  of  part  of  the  ^ 
period,  ranged  from  7  cents  to  10  cents  per  pound  with  an  average  of  about  9  cc^nti 

With  a  nominal  value  of  9  cents  per  pound  on  castor  oU,  a  duty  of  4§  cents  ^M 
be  exactly  50  per  cent  of  its  value,  therefore  an  ad  valorem  duly  of  25  per  rent 
sulphonated  castor  oil,  or  by  whatever  name  this  product  is  known,  would  be  io^i 
cient  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer  of  suiphonated  castor  oil  or  other  rt^ 
oil  products  to  compete  with  foreign  producers.  In  other  words,  the  Amwi 
manu&u^turer  would  be  handicapped  by  about  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  a  m 
than  sufficient  to  divert  this  business  to  either  European  or  oriental  countri^j 
account  of  the  fact  that  this  product  is  sold  on  a  very  close  margin  and  in  sympM^ 
with  fluctuations  in  the  castor-oil  market. 

The  sulphonated-oil  industry  must  have  protection  to  an  amount  at  least  enui%ii< 
to  that  applied  to  its  basic  raw  material,  castor  oil,  or  it  will  cease  to  exist.  Tfif  tnJ 
try  gives  employment  to  several  thousand  workers  and  represents  inveetmoni.^ 
several  millions  of  dollars,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  full  consideration.  It  h^^< 
be  a  self-evident  fact  that  we  can  not  pay  a  tariff  of  50  per  cent  on  our  raw  mal^ 
and  be  protected  to  only  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  on  our  finished  product. 

Therefore,  if  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  specific  duty  of  4}  cents  per  pound  on  *M 
oil,  we  pray  that  paragraph  51  be  so  amended  as  to  apply  a  specinc  auty  of  4^  c^i 
per  pound  on  sulpnonated  oils  or  soaps  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  castor  oil  or  0 
taimng  50  per  cent  or  more  of  castor  oil ;  ana  2}  cents  per  pound  if  containing  1«^  u 
50  per  cent  of  castor  oil.    These  figures  are  very  slightly  in  excess  of  maUKMnaQ 
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mpensaiory  duty  as  based  on  the  raw  castor  oil  and  are  necessary  on  account  of  the 
:t  that  sulphuric  acid  and  other  chemicals  are  employed,  which  must  be  piu'chased 
tder  higher  tariff  schedules  than  exist  in  foreign  countries  which  also  manufacture 
ifl  same  class  of  material. 

Xs  ao  alternative  and  perhaps  a  more  scientific  basis  for  assessing  duties  other  than 
ose  above  outlined,  we  would  point  out  that  starting  with  the  tariff  as  proposed  on 
star  beans  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  and  calculating  upon  a  basis  of  the  fact  that 
eloroil  beans  yield  40  per  cent  of  castor  oil,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
compensatoiy  duty  of  li  cents  per  pound  upon  castor  oil.  Any  duty  upon  castor 
t  above  this  figure  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  subsidy  or  protection  to  the  castor-. 
I  crusfaeis.  If  a  duty  of  H  cents  per  pound  should  be  applied  to  castor  oil  or  any 
her  figure  protecting  the  crushers  up  to  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  then  and  in 
at  event  the  proposed  ad  valorem  rate  of  25  per  cent  on  sulphonated  castor  oil 
>uld  be  in  Gotrect  alignment  with  that  on  its  raw  material,  namely,  castor  oil. 
Sulphonated  castor  oil,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  designated,  alizarine  assistant,  or 
xkey-red  oiK  is  produced  essentially  from  castor  oil  as  a  raw  material.  Castor  oil 
treated  under  certain  conditions  of  temperature  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  acid 
subsequently  removed  by  a  washing  process.  Only  about  4)  per  cent  of  active 
>]  remains  in  combination  with  the  castor  oil,  so  that  the  resultant  product  contains 
(proximately  95  per  cent  of  castor  oil  in  an  altered  state  except  for  moisture  in  vary- 
iT  proportions.  Some  grades  of  sulphonated  castor  oil  contam  as  low  as  15  per  cent 
oUture,  while  other  grades  run  up  to  approximately  50  per  cent  moisture,  with  the 
'let*  or  value  depending  primarily  upon  ^e  actual  castor-oil  content. 
From  the  forgoing  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  proposed  ad  valorem  tariff  as 
x>posed  in  the  Foidney  bill  is  very  badly  out  of  ahgnment  with  that  of  its  raw 
arerial,  and  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Germany,  England,  France  and  certain 
her  forei^^n  countries  are  large  producers  of  sulphonated  castor  oils  this  industry 
ill  ceate  to  exist  unless  the  tariff  on  its  finished  product  is  made  adequately  com- 
f^ABurate  with  that  upon  its  raw  material,  and  that  unless  this  maladjustment  is 
Sfidied  the  industry  iteelf  will  not  only  be  severely  crippled,  but  also  that  of 
tB**rican  castor-oil  crushers  themselves,  who  now  sell  a  large  bulk  of  other  output 
thf>  t)u]phonated-oil  industry. 

^  e  therefore  most  respectfully  requeat  that  this  matter  receive  your  most  careful 
u  idcration  and  that  the  discrepancy  herein  described  be  eliminated  by  complying 
ifii  the  suggestions  herein  contained. 

<  ommittee  representing  the  sulphonated -oil  manufacturers  of  the  United  States: 
fcTir,&al  Oil  Products  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J.;  Jacques  Wolf  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.;  John 
»«  &  <'o.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Providence  Dry  Salters  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.) 

VEGETABLE  OILS. 

[Paragraphs  50  and  1620.] 

rATEMBirr  of  w.  h.  hutouinson,  becbetabt  of  the  cbtjde 

OOTTOKSEED  OIL  TARIFF  COMMITTBE. 

Mr.  HcTCHixsoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Crude  Cottonseed  Oil  Tariff 
Dmmittee  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  a 
nnted  brief.  I  shall  not  consume  any  time  to  read  from  that  brief, 
have  it  here,  and  we  reiterate  the  statements  therein  and  ask  that 
10  duty  stipulated  therein  be  imposed. 

Nnator  omoot.  The  House  gave  you  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound. 
r«'  yoQ  not  satisfied  with  that  ? 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  No,  sir.     We  ask  for  5. 
Tlie  Chairman.  Have  you  the  brief  here  with  you  ? 
Mr.  HcTCHiNsoN.  I  have  the  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  same  brief  that  was  printed  in  the 
'oii5P  hearing  1 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  call  your  particular  atten- 
••n.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  fact  that  no  duty  was  imposed  upon 
•]^ra — dried  coconut  meats — and  soya  beans. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  that  printed  as  a  part  of  your  state 
ment? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  so  printed,  as  you  ask  a  substantia 
increase  in  the  duty. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  If  copra  and  soya  beans  are  imported  withfu 
duty,  undoubtedly  mills  will  spring  up  to  extract  the  oil  in  t 
country,  and  the  oil  would  thereiore  come  in  competition  with  cotto 
seed  and  peanut  oil.     Furthermore,  it  will  place  in  competition  wit 
peanut  and  cottonseed  meal  and  cake  the  coconut  and  tne  soya-be 
cake  after  the  oil  is  extracted. 

I  shall  file  this  brief,  sir,  and  earnestly  ask  your  consideration  of  i 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  very  carefully  consider  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question.    Vfh^ 
is  the  production  of  cottonseed  oil  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  About  1,000,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  was  imported  during  the  year  1920 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  For  the  year  1920  the  nearest  figures  we  haT 
are  22,789,000  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil  imported. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  report  I  have  before  me  says  9,457,0(Hl 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  was  for  the  fiscal  year  of  August  1,  192^ 
Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  This  is  for  the  calendar  year  1920.  During  t 
year,  according  to  the  official  documents  here,  less  than  ten  millio 
about  nine  and  one-half  miUion,  pounds  were  imported.  The  tot 
value  was  $1,300,000. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  would  indicate  that  the  imports  the  Iatt< 
part  of  1919  were  heavier  and  would  accoimt  for  the  difference. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  does  the  imported  cottonseed  (^ 
come  from  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Endand  and  Holland.    Sometimes  our  marke 
get  disturbed  here  and  tney  import  that  oil. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  it  is  imported  from  England! 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  Holland. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  do  they  get  the  cotton  seed  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  use  cotton  seed  imported  from  India. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  have  to  import  the  seed  out  of  which  th< 
crush  that  oil  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  then  it  is  imported  here  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  cottonseed  oil  conu^ 
into  the  United  States  comes  from  China. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  not  material. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  oil  might  be  imported  in  competition  wi 
that? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  competition  with  cottonseed  oil  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Coconut  oil  and  coconut  meats,  the  oil  b«Hi 
extracted  in  this  country,  and  soya-bean  oil. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  are  chiefly  afraid  of  the  importali 
of  those  two  oils  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  true.    They  come  in  competition  wi 
our  domestic  cottonseed  oil  and  peanut  oil. 
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Senator  SnciiONS.  What  is  your  cottonseed  oil  used  for  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  used  for  edible  purposes,  and  some  in  soap, 
Dd  some  in  margarine. 

Senator  SnfMONS.  Is  it  not  practically  all  used  for  the  purpose  of 
lakingedible  things? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Practically  all;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  coconut  oil  used  for  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  used  for  edible  purposes  also,  and  for  soap. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  same  edible  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  My  impression  is  that  most  of  the  coconut  oil 

used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine  and  some  in  soap.  Cotton- 
^ed  oil  is  also  used  in  margarine. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  to  a  limited  extent  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  To  a  considerable  extent,  I  think,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  largest  use  of  cottonseed  oil  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  major  part  of  the  cottonseed  oil  is  con- 
imed  in  edible  oils,  such  as  salad  oils,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
ird  substitutes  and  compoimds. 

Senator  Simmons.  Soya-bean  oil  is  used  for  what  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Soya-bean  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
impounds,  to  some  extent,  in  the  paint,  and  in  the  margarine  indus- 
y  also.     I  have  not  the  exact  figures.    They  are  hard  to  obtain. 
'Senator  Simmons.  So  those  uses  are  not  identical  with  the  uses  to 
rhich  cottonseed  oil  is  put  1 

^[r.  Hutchinson.  But  they  come  in  competition  with  us.  They 
ave  displaced  cottonseed  oil  largely  in  its  use  in  margarine. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  think  you  will  find  there  is  only  a  very  small 
ercenta^  of  cottonseed  oil  used  in  making  oleomargarine  at  the 
resent  tune. 

Can  you  give  the  committee  the  importations  of  soya-bean  and 
ooonut  oil  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  can^  sir.    It  is  incorporated  in  our  brief. 

>onator  Simmons.  If  it  is  in  your  brief  you  need  not  give  it  now. 
will  just  ask  you  this  general  question: 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  latter  months  of  last  year  and  the  early 
itmths  of  this  year  there  was  a  tremendous  falling  off  in  the  impor- 
lUons  of  peanut  oil  and  soya-bean  oil,  in  those  two  competing  oils  ? 
[&.«  there  not  been  a  very  striking  falling  off  in  the  importations  of 
ti<i<e  two  oils,  instead  of  an  increase? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  My  information  is  that  the  imports  have  de- 
HP-Ksed. 

S»»nator  Scmmons.  They  have  decreased  enormously  during  the 
K'nths  of  October,  November,  and  December  of  last  year.  I  have 
Dt  kept  up  with  it  this  year,  but  I  did  investigate  it  then,  and  it  had 
Imrist  become  inconsequential. 

ilr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  Senator,  we  feel  that  the  imports,  which 
ire  very  heavy  for  the  years  1919  and  1920,  had  probably  caused 
jme  stocks  to  accumulate  in  this  country. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  statement  that  we  produced  in  the 
'nited  States,  for  the  years  1919  and  1920,  992,000,000  pounds  of 
i^^e-table  oils.  That  is  composed  of  cottonseed  oil  and  a  limited 
mount  of  peanut  oil. 

Senator  Suimons.  It  includes  all  other  oils  made  from  vegetables, 
<x»s  it  not,  if  it  is  vegetable  oil  ? 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes,  sir;  but  those  are  practically  the  onl 
edible  vegetable  oils  that  are  made  in  this  country.  Uonsiderabl 
coconut  ou  is  produced  after  the  meats  are  imported.  We  consum 
more  vegetable  oil  in  the  United  States  than  we  produce.  Addiu 
to  our  domestic  production  the  imports  and  deducting  the  export 
of  vegetable  fats,  we  consume  more  than  we  produce.  Therefdn 
the  imposition  of  duty  on  these  imports  should  create  a  very  coi 
siderable  revenue. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  there  the  exports  of  cottonseed  oil 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  have. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  give  those  to  the  committee  t 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  have  that  tabulated  in  printed  fomu  Sha 
I  read  it  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  exports  of  cottonseed  oil  in  1919  and  192 
were  152,436,000  pounds. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  percentage  was  that  of  the  total  produi 
tion  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  About  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  About  15  per  cent  of  the  total  production  wi 
exported  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  True. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  there  was  imported  during  that  period  < 
time  how  much  cottonseed  oil  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Twenty-two  million  poimds,  but  of  coconut  oj 
and  of  soya-bean  oil  there  were  895,000  poimds  of  edible  oils  and  U\ 
imported. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  period  does  that  cover? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  period  for  the  year  ending  August  1,  192< 
That  is  as  near  as  we  have  it  tabulated. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  was  a  period  of  large  imports.  Tt 
importations  began  to  fall  oflF  about  August,  the  very  time  tc 
mention,  and  have  been  rapidly  falling  oflF  ever  since, 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  nave  been  decreasing. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  consider  particularly  the  fact  that  \l 
raw  materials,  soya  beans  and  dried  copra  meats,  have  been  omitu 
from  the  bill,  placed  on  the  free  list,  which  we  feel  makes  the  dut 
imposed  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  oil  practically  inoperative. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  ask  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Five  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  not  the  coconut-oil  people  and  the  soya-be^ 
people  want  5  cents  ifyou  get  5  cents  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  We  are  asking  it  for  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  thought  you  were  asking  only  for  yourself.  \ 
far  as  this  item  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  We  are  asking  it  for  those  coming  in  competitii| 
with  cottonseed  andpeanut  oil  products. 

The  Chairman.  Would  1  cent  help  the  industry  any? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  An  increase  of  1  cent? 

The  Chairman.  No;  reduce  it  to  1  cent. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  do  not  think  it  is  adequate  at  all,  Mr.  Chainn^ 

The  Chairman.  I  only  called  your  attention  to  it  because  it  hi 
been  suggested  as  being  an  adequate  duty. 
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Senator  Simmons.  What  is  cottonseed  oil  being  sold  at  now  on  this 
arket  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  At  about  9  cents  per  pound  in  barrels  in  New 
ork,  refined  cottonseed  oil.    The  crude  oil  in  the  South  when  I  left 
AS  bringing  about  7  cents  a  pound. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is  50  cents  per  gallon  ? 
Mr.  HtrrcHiNsoN.  About  50  cents  a  gallon. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  would  the  auty  of  5  cents  which  you  ask 
nount  to  reduced  to  ad  valorem  ? 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  About  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  asked  you  what  it  was  selling  for  on  the 
larket  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  35  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  asked  you  wha,t  it  was  selling  for  per  pound. 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  Seven  cents  per  pound,  crude  oil  in  the  South, 
id  in  New  York  about  9  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  want  a  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  ? 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  asked  you  what  that  would  be  measured  in 
i  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Seventy-two  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  want  it  taken  off  the  free  list  and  72  per 
3nt  duty  imposed  at  a  time  when  there  is  only  about  a  miUion 
oUars'  worth  bein^  imported  into  this  country,  against  how  many 
lillion  pounds  produced  here  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  About  a  biUion  pounds.  But,  Senator,  may  I 
epeat  that  the  oils  that  come  in  contact  with  these,  soya-bean  and 
opra  oils,  are  the  commodities  that  depress  our  industry, 
oenator  Simmons.  You  do  not  deny  the  proposition  that  the 
nports  of  those  two  things  are  decreasing,  were  decreasing  when  they 
rere  on  the  free  list  ?  You  want  them  taken  from  the  free  list  when 
liere  are  no  importations  to  speak  of. 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  other  products  on  the  free  list  are  decreas- 
ag  instead  of  increasing. 

ilr.  Hutchinson.  I  will  leave  my  brief  with  you. 
We  are  supported  in  this  request,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  by 
he  Southern  Tariff  Association.     A  representative  of  that  association 
3  here,  and  if  permissible  I  should  like  to  surrender  a  moment  or  two 
'f  my  time  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  explain  that  you  want  this  article 
aken  from  the  free  list,  where  it  has  always  been,  to  receive  a  very 
leavy  duty,  when  we  export  a  large  part  of  our  own  production  ? 
.  Mr.  HuTcmNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  oils  have  been  on  the  free 
ist  as  well  as  the  materials.     Our  position  is  that  the  importation  of 
hese  oriental  oils  coming  here  and  being  intermingled  with  our 
lomestic  products  are  consumed  in  the  displacement  of  cottonseed 
Hid  peanut  oils,  and  a  certain  amount  of  cottonseed  oil  is  exported. 
Pakiiig  the  whole  of  the  imports  of  edible  vegetable  oils,  plus  our 
)roduct,  minus  our  exports,  we  consume  very  much  more  edible  oils 
ind  fats  than  we  produce. 
Senator  Smoot.  Then,  you  want  an  embargo  ? 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  No;  we  do  not   ask  for   an  embargo.     As   I 
stated  a  moment  ago,  we  feel  that  this  duty  would  create  a  consider- 
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able  revenue.  In  our  examination  before  the  House  Ways  and  Metr^ 
Committee  we  stated  twenty  or  twenty-five  million  dollars.  We  it 
not  feel  that  it  is  an  embargo  and  do  not  ask  an  embargo. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  the  basis  of  5  cents  a  pound  will  it  prodo't 
$20,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Provided  we  ship  in  as  much  under  5  cente  as  vy 
did  under  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Not  altogether  as  much. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  duty  on  cottonseed  oil  under  xhi 
emergency  tariff  act  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Two  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  did  not  complain  of  that  at  that  tiiD» 
did  you? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Senator,  we  did  not,  because  we  realized  ttia 
was  a  hurry-up  measure  and  we  bided  our  tune. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  was  a  measure  that  was  giving  pretty  g(*"i 
protection.  Everybody  recognized  it  was  intended  to  be  amf  i^ 
protection,  a  little  bit  more  than  we  thought  would  be  given  b  ai; 
permanent  bill,  because  it  was  intended  to  meet  an  emeiigenr: 
situation.  I  imderstood  vour  people  were  satisfied.  I  come  fr&q 
the  South,  as  you  do,  and  I  thou^nt  you  were  very  much  8ati8fi^i 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  We  were  satisfiea  to  the  extent  of  the  protecj 
tion  it  afforded,  but  we  felt  that  was  only  a  temporary  measure  uni 
we  contemplated  all  the  while,  when  the  permanent  measure  cane 
up,  going  mto  the  matter  thoroughly  and  exhaustively. 

The  Chairman.  What  stares  me  in  the  face,  and  what  I  can  d^ 
reconcile,  is  the  fact  that  we  exported  about  283,000,000  pound 
of  cottonseed  oil  of  American  production  and  imported  37,000.«i 
pounds.  There  is  an  enormous  difference  there  between  the  expon 
of  the  article  and  the  imports. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Absolutely,  but  you  will  notice  the  exporu 
other  vegetable   oils.    That  is   the   point,  Mr.   Chairman.    TheH 
other  vegetable  oils  displace  and  compete  with  cottonseed  oil. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  price  of  coconut  oil  that  yoo  im\ 
competes  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  just  a  little  above  cottonseed  oil.  T:^ 
present  market,  though,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  is  hardlj  j 
criterion  to  go  by.  The  industry  is  disturbed  and  has  been  for  sor  i 
time.  Our  committee  gave  most  careful  consideration  to  the  prepar. 
tion  of  the  statements  and  tables  in  this  brief,  and  I  hope  you  will  r*  r 
sider  them  very  seriously.  Our  farmers  in  the  South  need  all  t: 
assistance  they  can  get.  Cotton  seed  is  now  selling  at  S20  and  %2 
a  ton  to  the  farmers.  It  has  been  as  high  as  $95  and  $100.  W 
feel  that  imless  we  pay  the  farmer  a  fair  price  for  his  seed,  whi*- 
we  previously  calculated  at  a  minimimi  of  $30  per  ton,  he  will  utiiw 
that  seed  as  a  fertilizer  and  our  country  will  be  deprived  of  t: 
enormous  food  value  of  the  oil  and  feed  value  of  the  meal. 

BRIEF  OF  W.  M.  HUTCHIirSON,   SECKETABT  OF  TKX  caxmX  OOTTOnKSS  CC 

TABIFF  COMMITTXS. 

Under  date  of  February  12, 1921,  the  Crude  Cottonseed  Oil  TarifF  Committee  apF^^* 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representative  and  * 
a  brief  in  behalf  of  the  crude  cottonseed-oil  industry.    A  copy  of  that  bri«f  i«  att*t 
hereto,  and  we  now  reiterate  the  statements  contained  therein  and  reqiMut  nf  ^ 
committee  the  imposition  of  the  duties  stipulated  therein. 
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Paragraph  50,  H.  R.  7456,  does  not  allow  the  duties  which  we  have  asked,  except 
the  case  of  unshelled  and  shelled  peanuts,  having  fixed  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
ities  requested.  This  act  omits  altogether  any  duty  on  copra  (dried  coconut  meats) 
;d  soya  beaiis.  Soya-bean  oil  and  coconut  oil  are  strong  competitors  of  cottonseed 
[,  and  without  the  imposition  of  duty  on  these  oil-producing  commodities  they 
)uld  undoubtedly  be  imported,  and  the  oil  extracted  tnerefrom m  the  United  States 
)uld  come  in  competition  with  cottonseed  oil.  Furthermore,  liie  cake  produced 
>uld  constitute  further  competition  to  our  domestic  cottonseed  cake  and  meal. 
The  duties  stipulated  in  this  brief  were  carefully  considered  and  represent  the 
aict  amount  of  protection  which  must  be  furnished  in  order  to  preserve  the  crude 
•ttonseed-oil  industry  and  enable  the  crushers  to  pay  the  farmer  a  fair  price  for 
tttoD  seed. 

RIEF  OP   THE   CBUDE   COTTONSEED   OiL  TARIFF  COMMITTEE   BEFORE  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives. 

This  brief  is  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association  of  Georgia, 
le  Texas  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association,  the  Arkansas  Cotton  Seed  Crushers' 
Bociation,  the  Oklahoma  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association,  the  Alabama  Cotton 
)ed  Crushm'  Association,  and  other  crude-oil  interests  in  the  States  of  South  Caro- 
oft,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee^  and  North  Carolina.  It  presents  Uie  views 
cruahers  oi  cotton  seed  generally.  We  represent  also  the  California  and  Arizona 
iide  cottonseed-oil  interests. 

The  oils  and  oil  products  next  below  listed  are  now  on  the  free  list,  with  the  excep- 
OQ  of  peanuts  and  peanut  oil,  which  are  subject,  respectively,  to  duties,  under 
chedule  G  of  the  present  tariff  laws,  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  peanuts 
ad  6  cents  per  gallon  on  peanut  oil. 

SPECIFIC  DUTIES  REQUESTED. 

We  respectfully  ask  the  imposition  of  the  following  duties  on  the  following  products, 

imely: 

Flret.  On  coconut  oil  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

Second.  On  copra  (coconut  jneats)  of  3  cents  per  pound. 

Third.  On  cruae  peanut  oil  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

Fourth.  On  refined  peanut  oil  of  6  cents  per  pound. 

Fifth.  On  shelled  peanuts  of  4  cents  per  pound. 

Sixth.  On  unshelled  peanuts  of  3  cents  per  pound. 

Seventh.  On  olive  oil  (edible)  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

Ei^th.  On  olive  oil  (not  edible)  of  4  cents  per  pound. 

Ninth.  On  cottonseed  oil  (crude)  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

Tenth.  On  cottonseed  oil  (refined)  of  6  cents  per  pound. 

Eleventh.  On  palm  oil  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

Twelfth.  On  palm-kernel  oil  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

Thirteenth.  On  palm  kernels,  on  palm  nuts,%and  on  palm  fruits  of  3  cents  per  pound. 

Fourteenth.  On  soya-bean  oil  (crude)  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

Fifteenth.  On  soya-bean  oil  (refined)  of  6  cents  per  pound. 

Sixteenth.  On  soya  beans  of  3  cents  per  pound. 

^venteenth.  On  Chinese  nut  oil  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

Eighteenth.  On  sesame  seeds  of  3  cents  per  pound. 

Nineteentii.  On  sesame  oil  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

ARGUMENTS  IN  FAVOR  OF  DUTIES   RECOMMENDED. 

This  brief  sets  forth  a  request  and  recommendation  which  is  impelled  by  conditions 
?hich  have  but  recently  confronted  the  cottonseed-oil  industry.  So  far  as  prior 
viff  Illation  is  concerned,  the  instant  case  is  one  of  first  impression.  The  duties 
»ked  are  vital  to  the  preservation  of  the  cottonseed-oil  industry,  which  is  to-day 
Qenaced  by  ruinous  competition  with  oriental  oils,  namely,  coconut,  soya-bean, 
^in,  peanut,  and  similar  oils,  which  are  flooding  this  country  and  dominating  the 
narket  for  all  v^etable  oils.  The  importation  of  these  oils  in  large  quantities  is  a 
•evelopment  of  tJhe  last  few  years  only.  To-day,  however,  it  is  the  overwhelming 
afluence  in  the  v^etable-oil  business  and  market.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  new- 
iesB  of  the  situation  to  which  we  direct  your  attention,  we  repeat  that  this  case  presents 
OT  the  first  time  in  any  legislative  committee  or  forum  the  problem  of  the  cottonseed- 
nl  cruahers. 
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The  importance  of  the  matter  presented  is  apparent.  An  advene  decit»«  : 
Congrees  would  be  far-reaching  in  its  disastrous  enects.  While  in  this  aigument  «« 
invoke,  primarily,  protection  for  the  cottonseed-oil  industry,  the  Questions  coocid«?«-. 
are  of  almost  equal  importance  to  the  genial  agricultural  and  aaiiyiag  intcn^i  . 
the  United  States. 

Lard  substitutes  and  oleomaigarine  (margarine)  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  h  &- 
raising  business  and  in  the  dairying  business.  Vegetable  oils  ma^  be  said,  thcreii^ 
to  come  into  competition  with  butter  fsA,  and  pure  lard.  As  will  hereinafter  m^ 
particularly  appear,  these  oriental  oils  are  being  used  more  and  more  in  the  miCi 
facture  of  lard  substitutes  and  oleomaigarine— Almost,  in  fact,  to  the  exclunoc  ' 
cottonseed  oil.  The  importance  to  the  dairying  interests  of  the  imposition  of  t^ 
duties,  in  this  argument  contended  for,  has  been  heretofore  made  plain  to  yoor  r^c 
mittee  by  representatives  of  the  dair3ring  businesB  in  arguments  which  have  t««^ 
incorporated  mto  your  records  and  concerning  which,  therefore,  nothing  additins^ 
need  be  said  in  the  present  argument. 

The  agricultural  and  dairying  interests  having  already,  to  an  extent,  at  least,  dm* 
plain  their  case,  we  refer  thereto  in  this  immediate  coimection  only  that  the  rre- 
mittee  mav  apprehend  the  full  importance  of  placing  duties  on  all  vmtable  oils,  tz 
in  order  that  the  committee  may  appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent  tne  fact  that  d« 
interests  of  the  producer  in  this  regara  are  identical  with  the  interests  of  the  cnidhT 
as  well  as  the  further  ^t  that  the  ramifications  of  the  ciuestions  made  herein  tm  i 
directly  the  great  dairying  industry  and  the  general  a^cultural  intereslB. 

The  development  of  the  cottonseed-oil  industry  in  this  country,  generally  ^wakr:* 
dates  back  only  to  the  year  1880.  From  that  time  until  the  present  the  extzmorduir 
importance  of  the  foods  and  of  the  by-products  of  the  cotton  seed  has  been  graduil' 
comprehended  and  progressively  appreciated.  There  are  now  over  800  oil  mfOe  r 
the  United  States,  representing  an  mvested  capital  of  approximatdy  $180,000  <^> 
and  giving  employment  to  a  siibetantial  percentage  of  the  labor  in  the  cottonseei- 
producing  States. 

Prior  to  1880  the  cotton  seed  was  regarded  as  practically  worthlees,  except  for  \i 
purpose  of  planting  the  new  crop  and  to  turn  into  the  ground  as  fertilber.  At  'i 
present  time,  however,  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  the  cottonseed  yield  is  enorv  ^ 
In  recent  years  the  average  value  of  the  cotton  seed  produced  has  meant  to  the  ttnL-^j 
of  this  country  about  $300,000  000  per  annum.  More  complete  statistical  taJblr-  v 
appended  hereto  for  the  information  of  the  committee.^ 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  in  all  sincerity  and  wiUi  all  earnestness,  and  as  a  li*«n 
unexaggerated  statement  of  fact,  that  the  future  development  and  the  futare  re 
tinuation  of  this  tremendous  industry  depend  absolutely  and  entirely  upon  the  !«•"• '  '^ 
of  duties  adequate  to  protect  it  from  the  ruinous  market  conditions  whidi  ha^np  nfC*' 
from  the  dumping  into  this  country  of  cheap  oriental  vegetable  oils  produced  u: :  * 
conditions  which  are  fortunately  unknown  in  American  standards  of  agricultural  x* 
industrial  occupations  or  emploA'ments. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  prepared  by  the  United  Staler  Ti* ' 
CommisRion,  in  which  the  following  statement  is  made: 

'Since  the  United  State.")  produces  about  three-fourths  of  the  world's  9Upf>i 
cottonseed  oil,  and  is  the  only  heavy  exporting  country,  there  appean  to  \>e  » 
mediate  tariff  problem."    This  conclusion  of  the  commission  is  developed  fnc  *^ 
untenable  premise  that  cottonseed  oil  stands  as  a  product  unaffected  by  tht*  ^i  - 
petition  of  other  ve.7etable  oils.    The  fact  is,  however,  that  coconut  oil  and  M»y*  ^  •'■: 
oil  enter,  for  almost  all  purpo  e^,  into  practical  competition  with  cottotfe^«<««i 
While  it  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  cottonseed  oil  is  exported  tappnitir^ 
figure?  on  exportn  being  furnished  in  tables  appended  hereto),  the  total  ib** 
exported  is  ne.'^ligible  as  compared  with  the  imports  into  this  country  of  cr.inf»- 
vegetable  oils.     Our  (ensus  Hureau  is  without  statisticR  on  the  supply  of  f<v-  -- 
peanut,  coconut,  Foya-bean,  and  similar  oils,  but,  judging  from  the  encirmoai*  •.  • 
tities  imi)orted  during  the  past  three  years,  the  supply  would  Feem  to  he  unl:"  * 
and  practically  inexhaustible.     In  the  years  1919  and   1920  alone  apprnxica** 
1,000,000.000  pounds  of  vegetable  oil  per  annum  were  imported.    The  reianvr!>  -r  A 
exports  of  cottomoed  oil  from  this  countr}'  were  largely  for  special  purpoee^.  -nn  h  a  ^ 
substitution  for  European  olive  oil  and  for  human  consumption. 

The  country  is.  there*'orc,  utilizing  almost  as  much  imported  ve'^eimblc  <k   k 
produce.^  and  thore  is  apparently  no  limit  to  the  quantity  with  which  the  «» 
may  be  flooded.     Recently  in  one  year  alone  there  were  built  and  put  into  oji.  -»    r 
in  one  town  in  Manchuria  40  oil  mills,  with  a  very  large  a^jgregato  cTU5hin^  €%\u.    * 
Hear  in  mind  that  this  oriental  oil  is.  as  above  stated,  in  direct  competition  mv\     '• 
ton^^eed  oil.    The  situation  is,  therefore,  the  same,  practically  speaking.  a»  th<«t.£*.  t« 
United  States  did  not  produce  "about  three-fourths  of  the  world  a  supply  o*  cf»t:  -  ■•i 
oil.*'    The  fact  is,  on  the  contrar>%  that  the  American  producer  of  cottoitoeed  m*  *4  is 
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coini>etition  which  he  can  not  meet  unless  protection  be  given  him.  A  practical 
onopoly  of  cottonseed  oil  avails  nothing  if  that  product  must  be  and  is  in  competition 
ith  an  oriental  product  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  at  least  in  so  far  as  practical 
iiization  is  concerned,  interchangeable  with  cottonseed  oil. 

In  the  face  of  the  facts  as  above  stated,  we  respectfully  submit  that  there  is  no  basis 
r  the  statement  that  "there  appears  to  be  no  immediate  tariff  problem."  On  the 
tntrary,  the  ''problem"  is  grave  and  imminent. 
The  article  above  referred  to  contains  the  further  statement  that — 
* '  The  products  which  compete  with  cottonseed  oil  are  imported  in  large  and  increase 
g  quantities.  Recent  accomplishments  in  deodorization  have  made  possible  the 
le  of  these  competing  oils  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  substitutes.  Tms  is  a  new 
ivelopment,  the  effect  of  which  can  not  be  foretold."  We  respectfully  submit,  in 
iswer  thereto,  that  the  "effect"  is  actually  now  apparent,  and  that  the  future  of 
lii  cottonseed-oil  industry,  unprotected  by  tariff  duties,  can  be  foretold  to  a  math- 
oatical  certainty.  Unless  protection  be  provided  without  delay  the  "effect"  of 
lis  *'new  development"  will  inevitably  be  complete  ruin. 

This  important  American  industry  should  not  be  allowed  to  isuce  ruin  on  the  idea 
igain  quoting  the  aforementioned  article)  that  "it  is  too  early  as  yet  to  determine 
hat  will  be  the  effect  in  this  industry  of  competition  from  other  oils."  If  imme- 
late  relief  be  not  given,  specific  information  as  to  the  "effect  of  competition  from 
her  oils"  wiU  be  ascertainable  only  from  a  post-mortem.  The  patient  will  die  while 
le  physicians  are  still  consulting  the  clinical  chart.  Those  who  are  in  the  cottonseed-oil 
usinesB  know  from  disastrous  experience  the  actual  effect  to-day  of  this  competition, 
hev  know  that  the  flood  of  vegetable  oils  from  the  Orient  is  the  dominating  factor 
I  t£ie  ve^table-oil  market. 

There  is  no  practical  way  to  produce  cottonseed  oil  in  this  country  in  competition 
ith  oriental  oils  except  behind  tariff  barriers.  Cotton  seed  in  America  is  not  pro- 
uced,  nor  is  the  oil  expressed  therefrom,  by  half-clothed,  half -starved,  unsanitary, 
iseaae-ridden  labor,  requiring  a  handful  of  rice  as  a  daily  ration  and  living  imder 
onditions  which  no  American  would  reeard  as  tolerable. 

TnlesB  the  cotton  seed  were  practically  handled  without  charge  to  the  crushers  bv 
le  producer,  the  oil  could  not  m  America  be  put  on  the  market  at  the  price  at  whicn 
riental  oils  may  apparently  be  profitably  dehvered  at  any  point  in  this  country. 

Xor  is  the  situation  protected  because  of  the  fact  that,  for  certain  limited  purposes, 
[>ttonaeed  oil  is  better  ad^ted  than  these  imported  oriental  oils.  Such  limitea  pur- 
oses  require  a  quantity  of  oil  relatively  insignificant,  and  therefore  are  unimportant 
ictors  in  the  situation.  The  fact  is  that  about  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  crude  cotton- 
^ed  oil,  after  being  refined,  is  used  in  making  lard  substitutes.  About  5  per  cent  is 
sed  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomarsarine,  while  approximately  half  of  the  remainder 
)  exported  and  the  balance  absorbed  by  soap  manu&u^turers  or  devoted  to  minor 
aes.  Heretofore  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  of  fats  and  oils  used  in  making 
ird  substitutes  was  cottonseed  oil,  approximately  1,000,000,000  pounds  a  year  having 
e^n  consumed  in  this  way,  but  the  use  of  cottonseed  oil  in  lard  substitutes  and  oleo- 
largarine  is  to-day  largely  dispensed  with,  and  in  lieu  theI]^of  there  is  being  used  the 
leanut,  coconut,  and  soya-bean  oils  imported  into  this  country  from  the  Orient, 
li^'se  ^ts  are  unquestionably  true  and  can  not  be  controverted. 

In  the  Uice  of  these  conditions  the  cottonseed-oil  business  must  cease  in  the  absence 
i  a  tariff  differential,  because  successful  competition,  under  American  farming  and 
cumu^turing  conditions,  is  otherwise  impoaaible. 

A  serious  check  to  the  cottonseed-oil  industry  would  be  calamitous.  History  will 
ecord  the  fact  that  a  vital  factor  in  winning  the  late  war  was  the  allied  control  of 
inlimited  fat  supplies.  The  large  contribution  of  the  American  cottonseed-oil  pro- 
tuction  to  these  &t  supplies  is  well  known.  Mr.  Hoover  stated  that  the  result  of  the 
nir  would  turn  largely  upon  the  control  of  &ts,  and  his  prediction  proved  to  be  accu- 
ate.  Neither  this  cotmtry  nor  the  world  can  afford  to  lose  the  fat  supply  which  comes 
rom  the  cotton  seed.  The  high  protein  value  of  cottonseed  meal  makes  it  peculiarly 
dapted  to  the  feeding  of  dairy  stock  and  beef  cattle.  Cottonseed  meal  is  also  the 
^ncipal  source  of  fertilizer  ammoniates  produced  in  this  country.  Cottonseed  oil 
Qters  into  the  cooking  or  menu  of  practically  every  American  family.*  The  yield, 
9  by-products,  of  the  cotton  seed  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes — ^linters, 
lulls,  and  meat  kernels.  The  uses  to  which  linters  are  put  are  well  known.  Hulls 
^  used  for  stock  feeding,  for  fertiUzers,  for  fuel,  and  for  fiber.  The  meat  kernels 
ield  food  BUppUes,  namely,  cottonseed  oil,  cottonseed  cake,  and  meal.  Flour  made 
rom  cottonseed  cake  is  food  suitable  for  human  consumption  and  actually  used  as 
urh.  There  is  one  mill  in  Texas  the  entire  output  of  which  is  cottonseed-meal  fiour, 
md  bread,  cake,  and  crackers  made  of  such  flour. 

The  crude  oil  expressed  from  the  cottonseed  kernel  is  utihzed  for  manifold  purposes, 
t  is  the  most  important  vegetable  oil  used  as  food.    The  average  annual  production 
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of  cottonseed  oil  from  1912  to  1919,  incluedve,  was  about  1,462,000,000  pounds.    It  % 
greater  than  the  combined  production  of  all  other  vegetable  oils.    It  was  alu 
equal  to  the  farm,  small  shop,  and  factory  production  of  lard,  and  nearly  equal  to 
total  butter  production. 

There  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  argument  that  the  country  needs  such  larce  q 
titles  of  v^;etable  oils  that  all  available  supplies,  whether  natively  produceii 
imported,  can  profitably  be  absorbed  and  utihzed  without  destruction  of  the  M 
can  industry.    Theorists  ma^r  argue  that,  if  there  be  an  active  demand  for  the  av 
ble  supply,  economic  laws  will  keep  the  price  level  at  a  point  where  the  Amen 
industry  will  survive,  but  such  argument  is  theoretical  only,  and  rests  upon  a 
gard  of  the  facts.    We  are  confronted  to-day  with  facts,  and  not  theonee,  and 
outcome  of  the  present  life-and-death  struggle  of  the  cottonseed-oil  industry  in^ 
determined  by  tne  facts,  and  not  upon  theoretical  conceptions,  based  upon  econccn 
doctrines,  of  what  the  facts  should  be. 

The  cottonseed -oil  industry  is  essentially  a  seasonal  business.  The  seed  are  mt( 
and  must  be  sold,  during  a  Umited  period.  Inasmuch  as  cotton  seed  contains  a  hi^ 
percentage  of  moisture,  the  seed  will  not  keep.  Therefore,  the  crushing  milk  t 
forced  to  accumulate  within  a  Umited  period  the  raw  material  with  which  to  cpertf 
When  they  have  purchased  from  the  producers  this  raw  material  at  prevailing  pric 
and  have  crushed  the  same  they  are  not,  under  present  conditions,  able  to  fix  a  pni 
upon  the  oil  when  expressed  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  production,  plus  a  reasoiui: 
profit. 

The  interests  that  control  the  distribution  of  edible  fate  in  this  country  avail  thei 
selves  of  the  opportunity  to  control  the  price  of  cottonseed  oil  througih  the  tremeDdf^ 
influx  of  oriental  oils.  With  the  prevailing  price  of  oriental  oils  as  a  Jever,  the>'  n 
and  do  depress  the  price  of  crude  cottonseed  oil  until  they  acquire  such  quantiUt* 
are  needed  to  carry  their  factories  through  the  donnant  period.  Thus  the  cheapeni^ 
of  the  price  of  cottonseed  oil  does  not  extend  to  the  consumer.  ^  He  reaps  no  oei>^ 
therefrom.  We  rex>eat  that  the  cottonseed-oil  business  is  essentially  a  eeasocal  bJ 
ness,  and  that  the  ruinous  competition  of  cheap  oriental  oils  will  tear  down  and  deetn 
the  entire  cottonseed-crushing  business,  through  the  breaking  of  the  market  at  U 
seasonal  period,  when  the  crude  eottonseed  oil  must  seek  a  market. 

Thus  we  mi^e  the  unqualified  statement  that  the  cottonseed-oil  market  i»  now  *\i 
trolled  absolutely  by  prevailing  prices  on  coconut  oil,  soya-bean  oil,  and  m^oi 
peanut  oil.  The  importance  of  the  above  statements  become  all  the  more  app^n 
when  such  statements  of  fact  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  further  «« 
known  fact  that  the  mills  producing  crude  oil  are  limited  in  the  sale  of  the  prods 
to  a  very  few  buyers.  Statistics  available  to  this  committee  will  show  that  a  liimt 
number  of  concerns  control  the  edible  fat  situation  in  this  country. 

The  enormous  and  increasing  volume  of  imported  vegetable  oub  not  only  eaoF 
tutes  a  serious  menace  to  the  cottonseed-oil  industry,  but  indicates  what,  oi  our  iA 
knowledge,  we  know  and  what  we  state  the  fact  to  be,  namely,  that  foreign  inUtrt 
are  actively  endeavoring  to  control  and  dominate  the  edible  oil  businesB  of  Am«r#' 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  these  foreign  interests  are  constructing  laxse  r«:ei^« 
tanks  at  many  of  the  American  ports.    We  are  informed,  and  bo  state,  l£at  the>  i 
granted  special  inducements  in  the  shape  of  exceedingly  low  ocean  rates  on  sul 
dized  vessels  transporting  this  oil.    Furthermore,  they  are  maintaining  irithin  i 
United  States  large  sales  orgtmizations  for  distribution.    In  a  recent  publicatinx* 
was  announced  that  one  foreign  corporation  had  acquired  an  important  Am<»v 
oil  industry  and  had  thereupon  increased  its  capital  stock  to  S  150^000,000.    ^ 
obvious  that  the  purpose  of  such  increased  capitalization  was  in  line  with  the  c 
certed  movement  of  foreign  interests  to  take  over  and  control  the  edible  oil  and  Mt 
like  interests  in  this  country. 

If  the  argument  be  made  that  this  country  is  an  exporter  of  fata,  and,  thezv)f 
that  a  tariff  wall  should  not  be  placed  around  the  importation  of  any  Mts,  for  the  wl' 
that  we  actually  produce  more  than  we  can  utilize,  a  conclusive  answer  thereto  i^  i 
the  exportation  of  vegetable  fats  is  ne^li^ble  compared  to  the  imports,  and  thjL*  *. 
country  actually  imports  vegetable  oils  in  a  quantity  almost  equal  to  the  total  i^ 
duction  of  oettonseed  oil.  The  figures  in  this  connection  are  set  forth  approximaL 
in  a  preceding  part  of  this  argument,  and  are  more  completely  shown  in  tables  an  v  i 
hereto.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  inasmuch  as  this  coimtryis  utilising  im{>v: 
oils  in  Quantities  almost  equal  to  the  native  production,  the  effect  of  a  tariff  wd^u  ( tl 
be  to  place  an  embargo  on  the  importation  of  oriental  oils,  but  would  simply  pr.*v 
the  American  industry  and  give  both  the  producer  and  the  crusher  of  cottoci  x^ 
chance  to  compete  in  the  American  market,  protected  by  a  tariff  differential.  «-i 
living  basis  and  on  a  basis  in  consonance  with  American  standards  of  fanning  and  n>Ai 
facturing.    The  imposition  of  duties  such  as  those  requested  and  rennjnnaiir#- 
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« 

rein  ^^oiild,  we  confidently  assert,  yield  a  large  and  substantial  revenue  to-  the 
ited  States. 

[n  so  far  as  concerns  the  respective  amounts  of  the  various  duties  hereby  recom- 
mded,  we  desire  to  say  that  such  respective  amounts  so  sujggested  as  specific  duties 
the  various  oils  and  oil  products  listed  are,  in  our  opinion,  fairly  representative 
the  differences  in  the  proauction  costs  of  those  forei^  oils  and  of  our  American  cot 
iseed  oil,  with  due  allowance  made  for  transportation  charges. 

CONCLUSION. 

^^o  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  argument  to  jiistify  the  basic  theory  of  a  pro* 
:tive  tarin.  We  have  assumed  the  soundness  of  the  protective  principle.  We 
ve  not  attempted  to  aigue  the  venerable  economic  controversy  between  protec- 
tnists  and  free-trade  advocates.  The  interests  in  whose  behalf  this  brief  is  filed 
lieve  in  protection  and  invoke  a  duty  on  vegetable  oils  and  oil  products  for  the 
rpose  of  preserving  an  American  industry  which  can  not  survive  without  such 
Dtection.  Conceding  the  soundness  and  advisability  of  a  protective  tariff  policy, 
seems  to  us  that  no  azgument  can  logically  be  advanced  which  would  in  any  wise 
ilitate  against  the  contentions  which  we  make.  If  ever  an  industry  vitally  needed 
ntection  for  its  bare  existence,  it  is  the  cottonseed-oil  industry  in  its  present  ex- 
»nity.  Ui>on  the  issue  of  whether  these  oils  and  oil  products  are  to  be  placed  upon 
e  dutiable  list  depends  the  continued  existence  of  the  business  of  the  cottonseed 
ushers.  With  us  it  is  a  case  of  "To  be,  or  not  to  be. "  We  say,  with  a  sincere  belief 
the  literal  verity  of  the  statement,  that  the  cottonseed-oil  industry  is  doomed  it 
ttonseed  oil  must  be  sold  in  a  market  fixed  by  prices  prevailing  on  coconut,  soya-. 
An,  and  similar  oils.  The  passing  of  this  business  would  withdraw  an  enormou& 
mailable  food  supply.  It  would  ruinouslv  affect  the  producer  of  cottonseed.  It 
ould  adversely  touch  the  American  producers  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  oils.  It 
ould  handicap  the  great  dair>dng  interests.  It  would  affect  adversely  the  labor 
hich  now  goes  into  me  production  of  the  seed  and  of  the  oil. 

We  respectfully  ask  a  consideration  of  the  above  and  foregoing  by  this  committee,  as 
dll  as  a  consideration  of  the  various  statistical  tables  hereto  appended.    We  also  ask 
r  a  short  time  the  privilege  of  amplifying  this  aigument  and  tne  statistical  informa-^ 
[>n  furnished  herewith,  if  the  same  should  be  deemed  necesaary. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ADDENDA  TO  ABOVE  BRIEF. 

The  interests  filing  the  within  and  foregoing  brief  state  in  amplification  thereof  the 
illowing: 

If  cotton  seed  are  to  be  acquired  by  the  crude-oil  mills  for  crushing,  the  farmer  must 
6  paid  the  equivalent  of  the  fertilizer  value  of  the  seed,  plus  a  reasonable  amount  to 
iduce  him  to  put  the  seed  on  the  market.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  established 
y  the  present  situation.  Cottonseed  crushers  to-day  are  paying  to  the  farmer  a  price 
)r  eeea  which  renders  the  production  of  crude  oil  unprofitable,  and  yet  the  farmer 
^ards  a  sale  at  such  price  as  unprofitable  to  him,  as  in  fact  it  is.  In  other  words,  the 
umer  is  actually  receiving  for  nis  seed  less  than  his  production  cost.  The  conso'*. 
[oence  is  that  at  least  1,000,000  tons  of  seed  which  would  otherwise  be  available  for 
rushing  purposes  is  now  being  put  into  the  ground  for  fertilizer  purposes.  It  is 
nanifest  tnat  this  means  an  enormous  economic  loss  to  the  country,  there  being  no 
srtilizer  value  in  the  oil  and  in  the  lint.  The  oil  and  lint  value  of  the  1919  crop 
mounted  to  in  excess  of  $200,000,000. 

An  adequate  price  must  be  paid  the  farmer  if  the  cotton  seed  is  to  be  put  into  food 
ad  feed  products.  We  have  made  careful  and  painstaking  estimates,  and  we  state  it. 
£  a  fact  tnat  the  cottonseed  crusher  can  not  acquire  seed  at  a  price  less  than  $30  per 
OD  and  continue  to  obtain  a  supply  for  crushing  purposes.  Upon  a  basis  of  $30  seed, 
ompetition  with  oriental  oils  is  out  of  the  question.  The  respective  specific  duties, 
uggested  in  the  brief  represent  nothing  but  the  minimum  aifferential  which  will 
ttiable  us  to  continue  in  business,  paying  to  the  farmer  the  minimum  price  which  will 
nduce  him  to  part  with  his  seed.  . 

We  give  it  as  a  result  of  careful  calculation  that  cottonseed  oil  (crude)  must  be  sold  / 
^  tbe  refiner  at  a  m^pitniiTn  price  of  10^  cents  in  order  that  the  crusher  may  make  ' 
'«aft>nable  profit  upon  a  ton  of  seed  acquired  on  the  basis  of  $30  per  ton.  The  present 
^rket  price  of  crude  cottonseed  oil  is  5}  cents  per  pound  f .  o.  b.  producing  point.  It 
■iil  he  seen,  therefore,  that  the  duties  asked  represent  the  exact  amount  ot  protection 
'^hich  must  be  furnished  in  order  to  enable  the  crushers  to  remain  in  business.  We 
ought  add  that  the  price  being  paid  for  cotton  seed  by  the  crushers  to  the  farmer  i^ 
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aroiHid  $22  per  ton.  We  regard  it  as  only  natural  that  the  fanner  prefers  to  upe  l 
seed  for  fertilizer  rather  than  to  sell  at  this  price.  But  even  at  this  price  .the  cottv 
seed  crushers  are  losing  heavily  every  day,  and  are  faced  with  a  constantly  derlinb 
market. 

The  direct  cause  of  this  declining  market  is  the  fact  that  soya-hean  oil  may  be  m 
chased  at  the  Pacific  coast  for  4}  cents  per  pound,  and  sojra-bean  oil  ia  the  leftiii! 
competitor  with  cottonseed  oil. 

Exhibit  A. 


Domestic  production  vegetable  oilSj  season  Aug,  1  to  July  SI,  inclusive^  except  last  coium 

[Thousands  of  pounds.] 


1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

t9U>  V 

Cottonseed 

1,360,876 
454 

1,253,625 

1,304,250 
1,006 

1,554,375 

I  IM,I 

Peanut 

2». 

Total 

1,361,329 

1,253,625 

1,305,256 

1,554,375 

1.  ISl 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920,  Aq 
lo  Not.  : 

Cottonseed 

1,187,961 
50,287 

1,188,213 
95,034 

1,158,854 
87,216 

992.  OOQ 

%A4 

Peanut .  .^ 

1 

1 

Total 

1,238,248 

1,283,247 

1,246,080 

902  OQQ  !            'MA  1 

Note.— Domestic  production  of  coconut  oil  has  been  included  In  imports  on  basis  of  60  per  cent  coi 
imported.    Limited  quantities  domestic  soya-bean  oil  produced,  but  statistics  not  available. 

Exhibit  B. 

Export  of  vegetable  oi7«,  compound  lard  (lard  substituteSy  etc*),  season  Aug,  1  to  Ju\^ 

inclusive^  except  last  column. 

[Thousands  of  pounds.] 


Oils. 

1911-12 

1912-13 

19ia-14 

1914-15 

191.V1I 

Cottonseed 

304,401 

313,241 

191,019 
18,955 

339,279 
17,019 

Com » 

Total  exDort  vegetable  oils 

394,401 

313,241 

209,974 

356,296 

2S« 

Lard  comnound 

63,635 

65,854 

60,136 
2,497 

09,712 
5,5Sa 

Oleomargarine 

i 

Total  compound,  etc 

63,635 

65,854 

62,633 

75,264 

a, 

Grand  total  export  vegetable  fats. . . . 

458,036 

379,096 

272,607 

431,569 

31 V 

Oils. 


Cottonseed 
Coconut . . . 

Peanut 

Soya-bean . 
Corn 


Total  export  vegetable  oils. 


Lard  compound 
Oleomargarine. . 
Coconut  Dutter. 


Total  compound,  etc 

Grand  total  export  vegetable  fats. 


1916-17 


159,849 


8,481 


168,330 


56,072 
5,639 


61,711 


2;«),041 


1917-18 


109,437 


1,452 


110,889 


31,114 
6,414 


37,528 


148,417 


191»-19 


174,268 

21 

547 

5,067 

1,819 


181,723 


132,060 

18,971 

1,585 


152,625 


334,348 


i9i»-ao 


152,436 

190,  aoo 

4,493 
63,446 
12.281 


iflao,A^ 


t, 


353,016  ; 


39,996 

20^  4U 

9,e97  I 


\ 


-+- 


69,967  I 


422,973 


•■--^ 
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Exhibit  G. 

Importation  o/ vegetable  oils,  season  from  Aug.  1  to  JvXy  31,  inclusive. 

ich  oolaiim  this  period  taken  for  purpose  of  uniformity  with  Census  Bureau  report  cmi  domestic  pro- 
duction of  cottonseed  oil.] 

[Thousands  of  pounds.] 


sonut  oil 

xinat  oil  (produced  from  imported  copra) 

Total  coconut  oil ». 

tal  peanut  oU 

tal  Chinese-nut  oil 

tal  oUve  c»U  (edible) 

tal  oIiTe  oil  (fit  for  mannfeuaturers'  pur- 

Knesonly) 

tal  palm  oil 

tal  pahn-kernel 

talsoya>b«an 

Cal  cottonseed  (ril 

tal  importatian 


1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

46,736 

54,099 

74,067 

40,492 

16,823 

26,935 

87,228 

70,922 

101,002 

6,619 

9,989 

9,078 

37,118 

46,673 

35,020 

37,777 

38,778 

47,207 

4,911 

4,417 

6,183 

47,246 

51,073 

50,145 

26,647 

23,406 

34,968 

26,515 

12,218 

16,672 

1,969 

44,640 

18,227 

275,933 

262,122 

326,407 

1914-15 


61,620 
60,512 


122,132 

6,375 

35,792 

51,026 

4,993 
31,324 

3,387 

19,204 

13,970 

288,206 


1915-16 


66,121 
67,501 


133,623 
12,515 
42,750 
55,136 

6,137 

35,216 

6,752 

113,354 

17,351 

422,847 


conut  oO 

oonut  oil  (prodooed  from  imiKxted  copra) 

Total  coconut  oil 

4al  peanut  oil 

(al  Chinese-nut  oil 

ital  oUve  oa  (edible) 

ital  olive  <^  (fit  for  manufacturers*  pur- 

|M>sesonly) 

Ital  palm  oil 

cal  palm-icamel 

tai  soya-bean 

Ital  cottonseed  oil 

Ital  importation 


1916-17 


90,339 
161,481 


251,821 
25,884 
49,827 
59,024 

5,276 

44,100 

1,699 

109,206 

12,360 

619,207 


1917-18 


260,050 
288,552 


548,602 
63,383 
36,438 
11,118 

302 

18,921 

34 

327,551 

16,967 

1,023,321 


191^-19 


370,308 
176,384 


546,783 

110,804 

44,662 

40,076 

1,095 

32,687 

1,929 

245,691 

19, 170 

1,042,901 


1919-20 


252,978 
128,774 


379,753 

137,493 

82,165 

45,182 

1,418 

41,862 

604 

184,358 

22,789 

895,628 


1920, 

Aug.  1  to 

Nov.  30. 


44,706 
53,392 


98,098 
12,853 
20,558 
12,243 

78 

10,883 

987 

18,288 

175 

174,167 


Exhibit  D. 

roduction,  importation,  exports,  and  consumption  of  vegetable  oils,  compound  lard 

(lard  substitutes),  etc. 

[Thousands  of  pounds.] 


1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-16 

1915-16 

:oduction  vegetable  oils  (Exhibit  A) 

iponation  vegetable  oil  (Exhibit  C) 

1,361,329 
275,933 

1,253,625 
262,122 

1,305,256 
326,407 

1,554,375 
288,206 

1,183,534 

422,847 

Total  production  and  Importation 
TfigeiAble  oil5       .     ^  .        J .  ^  a 

1,637,262 
458,036 

1,615,747 
379,095 

1,631,603 
272,607 

1,842,581 
431,562 

1,606,381 

H»irt  «iciMirt  (FrhiWt  ^), 

315, 161 

Dmestie  consoxnption  vegetable  oil 

1,179,226 

1,136,662 

1,359,056 

1,411,019 

1,291,220 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920,  Aug.  1 
to  Nov.  30. 

(oduction  vegetable  oils  (Exhibit  A) 

Bportation  vegetable  oil  (Exhibit  C) 

1,238,248 
619,207 

1,283,247 
1,023,821 

1,246,081 
1,042,901 

992,009 
896,628 

266,654 
174,167 

Total  production  and  importation 
vegetable  KAh 

1,857,456 
230,041 

2,306,569 
148,417 

2,288,982 
334,348 

1,887,637 
422,973 

440,821 

Bdttct  exDort  (Exhibit  iB) 

58,371 

^ 

tim«stic  consumption  vegetable  oil 

1,627,415 

2, 158, 151 

1,954,634 

1,464,663 

382,450 

N'oTs. — Since  domestic  consumption  of  vegetable  oils  greatly  exceeds  domestic  production,  duties  sug* 
&ted  will  yidd  larger  revenue  and  would  not  result  in  embargo  of  Importation. 
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Exhibit  E. 

Acreage  of  cotton,  production,  crush,  and  value  of  cotton  seed, 

[In  thofosands.] 


Cotton. 


Seed 
product. 


Seed 
crushed. 


Total 
▼alae. 


1012 
1013 
1014 
1015 
1016 
1017 
1018 
1010 


Acres. 
34,706 
37,456 
37,406 
32,107 
36,052 
34,025 
37,207 
33,060 


TofU. 
6,104 
6,305 
7,186 
4,002 
6,113 
5,040 
5,360 
5,074 


Toms., 
4,5f0 
4,847 
5,770 
4,202 
4,470 
4,251 
4,478 
4,012 


1182,230 
180,11911 
l£8»8m 
180,200 
287,102 
800,736 
883,580 
868,188 


1012. 
1013. 
1014. 
1015. 
1016. 
1017. 
1018. 
1010. 


Total. 


Cake  and  meal. 


Quantity. 


Tont. 

1,  Wv 

2,220 
2,648 
1,023 
2,225 
2,068 
2,170 
1,817 


Value. 


$45,070 
60,810 
57,740 
53,800 
74,586 
07,352 
116,110 
110,030 


HuQs. 


Quantity. 


Tom. 
1,540 
1,400 
1,677 
1,220 
060 
006 
1,137 
1,143 


Value. 


$0,710 
11,210 
&450 
12^810 
13,504 
18,878 
17,017 
11,005 


Quantity 


BtUt 


STATBICBNT  OF  A.  M.   LOOMIS,  BBPBBSBNTINa  THB   VATSOVA] 

DAIRY  UNION,  WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Give  your  name  and  business  for  the  recor: 
Mr.  LooMis.  A.  M.  Loomis'  secretary  of  the  National  Daiiy  UnK-t 
630  Louisiana  Avenue,  Wasnington,  D.  C. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  You  speak  on  what  paragraph  of  the  bill 
Mr.  Loomis.  Para^aph  50,  in  particular,  and  on  paragraph  1^~? 
of  the  free  list,  whidi  we  hope  to  have  very  largely  changed  ot* 
and  added  to  paragraph  50,  with  the  rate  of  duty  revised  arcMcrj 
to  the  request  that  we  are  maUbig  here  to-day.  TTie  free  list  s  ^ 
includes  copra,  which  we  are  asking  to  have  changed. 

I  want  to  state  our  case  first,  tnen  read  a  few  telegrams  sho«~.:j 
the  very  large  and  widely  distributed  number  of  big  onganisai  r 
of  dairy  men  which  unite  in  this  request,  and  then  to  me  a  br- 
Five  or  ten  minutes  will  be  sufficient,  1  am  sure,  unless  you  gentler  • 
may  wish  to  ask  questions. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  on  copra  t 
Mr.  Loomis.  Not  less  than  one-half  of  wnatever  rate  is  fixec 
coconut  and  vegetable  oils. 
Senator  Smoot.  If  it  is  2  cents  a  pound,  you  want  1  oent  f 
Mr.  Loomis.  We  are  asking  10  cents  a  pound  on  this  group 
edible  vegetable  oils. 

Senator  Smoot.  Ten  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Loomis.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  explain  that  in  iost  one  741 
ticular.  Transmitting  to  this  committee  the  action  of  toe  oooferr: 
of  dairy  organizations  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  JoIt  S  and  0.  « 
ask  for  a  tariff  on  the  edible  vegetable  oils  equal  to  tnat 
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onmittee  decides  to  put  on  butter,  but  are  perfectly  willing  to 

;ree  to  a  drawback  to  the  amount  of  whatever  is  deemed  wise  for 

1066  edible  vegetable  oils  which  mav  be  denatured  or  which  can 

}  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  administering  officicds  that  they 

»  not  used  for  foods.    Therefore  we  hope  to  take  care  of  the  neces- 

ties  on  a  fairly  equitable  basis  of  these  other  iudustries. 

Senator  &iOOT.  So  I  understand  now  that  you  want  10  cents  a 

}mid  on  all  edible  vegetable  oils,  with  a  drawback  if  those  oils  are 

»d  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  or  denatured  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  gist  of  the  situation. 

Senator  MoCuMBKB.  Or  if  they  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

3Tthing  but  edible  products  ? 

Mr.  LooMis.  AnytniDg  but  edible  products. 

We  respectfullv  ask  you  to  put  a  duty  on  coconut  oil,  cottonseed 

X  soja-Dean  oil,  and  peanut  oil  of  10  cents  a  pound,  to  take  copra 

!  the  free  list,  and  put  a  duty  of  not  less  than  5  cents  a  pound 

Senator  Watson.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Looms.  Copra,  because  it  is  expressed  into  oil  in  this  country, 
imiahing  approximately  50  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  oil. 
Senator  Watson.  It  competes  with  the  Amencan  product  ? 
Senator  Sutherland.  It  competes  with  oleomai^arine,  does  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Looicis.  If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  get  to  that  very  shortly. 
Senator  Watson,  Allrignt. 

Mr.  Looios.  These  oils  are  used  to  make  imitation  butter,  imita- 
on  milk,  and  imitation  lard.  They  are  used  for  some  other  pur- 
oses.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  permit  a  drawback  of  7  or  8  cents 
pound  for  aU  duty-paid  imports  which  are  denatured  and  not 
sed  in  the  manufacture  of  food  products  in  competition  with  the 
PIT  best  products  of  our  farms. 

These  imports  have  reached  very  large  proportions.    The  importa- 
m  of  coconut  oil  has  increased  four  or  nve  nundred  per  cent  m  the 
ist  five  years.     Two  hundred  and  eighteen  million  pounds  came  in 
\  1920,  and  215,000,000  more  pounds  of  copra. 
The  increase  in  imports  of  soya-bean  and  peanut  oil  is  even  greater, 
mounting  to  between  two  and  three  thousand  per  cent  in  the  same 
eriod.    The  totals  are  of  course  much  smaller. 
These  oUs  are  produced  in  tropical  countries  with  native  labor, 
fobably  earning  but  a  few  cents  a  day.    Arriving  here  so  nearly 
ttty  free  that  it  is  a  negligible  item,  these  cheap  oils  were  made  last 
w  into  more   than  370,000,000  pounds  of  imitation  butter  in 
wnpetition  with  our  product,  nearlv  100,000,000  pounds  of  imitation 
(iodensed  milk,  and  a  thousand  million  pounds  of  imitation  lard. 
I  periiaps  ought  to  emphasize  those  figures  again.    Three  hundred 
iwi  seventy  miflion  pounds  of  imitation  butter  went  into  the  American 
larkct  in  competition  with  the  product  of  the  American  dairymen. 
Senator  Watson.  What  is  that  made  from  ? 
Mr,  LooMis.  At  the  present  time  very  largely  from  coconut  oil. 
N'jitttor  Watson.  How  many  million  pounds  of  coconut  oil  come 
itu  the  country  ? 

Nrfttttor  Sutherland.  Do  they  use  cottonseed  oil  for  that  purpose  ? 

^.  LooMis.  Just  a  moment,  please.     The  imports  of  coconut  oil 

»r  the  last  years  for  which  the  figures  are  available — no;  I  do  not 

^^  it.    I  had  not  expected  to  reier  to  these  figures  and  I  am  not 

spt^ially  prepared  wifli  them. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  can  tell  you  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  now  have  it.    The  imports  of  coconut  oil  wvr 
356,000,000  pounds  in  1918 — omitting  the  last  six  figures;  in  1911 
281,000,000   pounds,    and   in    1920,   215,000,000   pounds.     With 
product  of  370,000,000  pounds  of  imitation  butter  it  is  evident  tbi 
coconut  oil  did  not  take  care  of  all  of  it. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  find  out.  Wlja 
else  do  they  put  into  it  ? 

Mr.  LooMis.  Soya-bean  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  oleo  oil,  and  vari<>i 
American  products. 

Senator Bmoot.  A  great  deal  of  the  coconut  oil  is  used  in  son 
making,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  can  not  answer  that  question ;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is. 

Mr.  LooMis.  This  imported  vegetable  oil  is  so  cheap  that  thr^ 
imitation  food  products  can  be  sold  below  any  price  our  produc 
can  possibly  be  produced  for. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  the  figures  there  for  1920  ? 

Mr.  Ijoomis.  I  have  the  figures  for  1920  from  the  Bureau  < 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  objecting  to  these  oils  coming  in  here  I 
go  into  substitute  lards  i 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  represent  the  dairy  industrv,  Senator,  and  I  am  d( 
prepared  to  speak  on  that.  I  know  that  tne  lard  industry  expect 
to  make  a  showing  here  in  some  way  before  the  committee  on  thi 
subject.    My  work  has  been  entirely  on  the  dairy  end  of  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  care  about  my  calling  your  attenti<^ 
to  the  amount  of  these  vegetable  oils  that  go  into  lard  and  go  inl 
Crisco  and  things  like  that  ? 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  ought  to  be  j 
the  record. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  somebody  is  going  to  come  here  in  behalf  of  lai^ 
I  will  reserve  it  until  that  time. 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  understand  that  that  is  to  be  done. 

Repeating  just  a  little  bit:  This  material  is  so  cheap  that  tho 
products  can  be  sold  below  anv  price  our  products  can  possibly  I 
produced  for.  Our  prices  are  nxed  by  open  competition.  These  < 
products  are  sold  at  an  arbitrary  price  always  below  our  product 
The  dairymen  of  the  United  States  compete  with  one  another.  ^ 
there  is  no  question,  I  think,  but  what  the  price  of  dairy  prod 
in  this  country  is  fixed  in  open  competition. 

Our  products  are  the  products  of  American  labor.  These  protl 
are  made  with  a  minimum  of  American  labor  and  are  chiefly 
product  of  native  labor  in  the  East  Indian  islands. 

We  do  not  need  these  oils  for  food  purposes.     In  1920,  when 
imported  five  or  six  hundred  million  pounds  of  these  oils,  we 
ported  at  the  same  time  nearly  800,000,000  pounds  of  cottonseed 
and  lard. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  had  a  great  deal  to 
with  loosing  this  flood  of  cheap  oils  on  this  countrv.  Its  head  i 
advised  that  we  might  have  a  shortage  of  fats,  and  that  was  a  M 
time  scare.  But  its  results  have  been  disastrous  to  every  Amcr* 
producer  of  a  food  fat  since  that  time. 
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We  look  to  our  GoverDinent,  which  was  responsible,  in  part,  for 
his  situation,  to  now  come  to  our  help  and  apply  the  perfectly 
pparent  remedy. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  10  cents  a  poimd  tax,  have  you  not,  on 
leomai^arine  ? 

^Ir.  LooMis.  On  a  very  small  amount  of  oleomargarine.  If  it  is 
olored,  there  is  a  tax  .of  10  cents  a  pound,  and  that  is  a  very  incon- 
iderable  part  of  oleomargarine  whicn  is  consumed  in  this  country. 

Senator  Watson.  Has  this  competition  interfered  with  the  selling 
•f  butter  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  LooMis.  To  the  extent  of  370,000,000  pounds,  Senator. 

Senator  Watson.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  LooMis.  That  has  gone  into  the  American  market  in  place  of 
►utter,  sold  at  a  price  which  was  below  the  price  of  butter,  irrespec- 
ive  of  its  quality. 

Senator  Watson.  All  the  butter  that  has  been  made  has  been  sold? 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Watson.  And  sold  at  a  pretty  good  price. 

]i£r.  LooMis.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  would  make  that  much  more  additional 
utter  ? 

ilr.  LooMis.  It  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  make  that  much  addi- 
ional  butter  in  a  very  short  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  Wnere  would  it  be  made,  mostly  ?  I  was  thinking 
f  the  western  part  of  the  country.     Really,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  am  glad  to  have  that  question  asked,  because  the 
hief  of  the  dairy  division  is  just  on  his  way  to  your  State,  now,  to 
ivestigate  the  activities  of  dairTJng  and  the  development  of  dairying 
ut  there.  All  through  the  semiand  regions  of  the  west  dairying  is 
rowing  just  as  rapidly  as  marketing  conditions  will  permit,  and  it  is 
erfectnr  safe  for  me  to  say,  ana  scientific  evidence  is  perfectly 
vailable,  that  upon  the  dairying  and  cattle  industries  depend  the 
uture  progress,  prosperity,  and  continuance  of  American  agriculture; 
nd  that,  of  course,  is  the  basic  reason  we  are  making  such  a  fight  as 
re  are  trying  to  make  here  for  this  protection. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  ai^ument  which  I  am  trying  to  present 
here  is  another  and  even  more  basic  argument,  and  that  is  the 
.rgument  of  public  health. 

Even  if  these  products  made  of  vegetable  oils  were  of  equal  food 
alue  with  our  own  food  fats,  we  womd  still  urge  you  to  protect  our 
Imerican  industry.  But  they  are  not  of  equal  food  value.  Scientific 
uthority  a^ees  that  the  vegetable  oils  are  deficient  in  the  vital  food 
lements  which  produce  growth,  protect  health,  and  prolong  life. 

The  imitation  dairy  products  of  these  oils  are  therefore  inferior 
Dods.  It  will  be  not  only  protection  of  American  industry,  but 
protection  of  American  healtn  to  put  a  tariff  on  them  which  will 
(lake  them  cost  as  much  as  butter  costs.  That  is  our  whole  argu- 
lent  in  all  of  this  contest  against  the  imitation  dairy  products. 

Senator  Suthebland.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  difference 
1  the  food  value  of  these  two  products  ? 

Mr.  LooMis.  Not  here.  We  just  had  a  hearing  before  the  Commit- 
ee  on  Agriculture  in  the  House  in  which  we  brought  scientists  here 
nd  had  that  matter  all  put  into  the  record,  as  a  result  of  which  a  bill 
trohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  filled  milk  has  just  been 
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reported  out  of  that  committee.     There  are  copies  that  can  be  di* 
tnbuted  to  the  members  of  this  committee. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  we  had  that  in  testimony  that  %< 
took. on  the  emergency  tariff. 

Mr.  LooMis.  That  was  brought  out  also  in  the  hearings  on 
emergency  tariff. 

I  now  wish  to  read  the  following  telegrams. 

The  first  telegram  is  from  former  Gov.  Frank  O.  Lowden  of  IIliDi4» 
He  wired  me  yesterday,  as  president  of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Aiii- 
ciation  of  America,  the  largest  organization  of  owners  of  pore-brt-J 
cattle  in  the  world.     He  says: 

The  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of  America  is  strongly  in  favor  of  |>rnte^ : 
against  cheap  vegetable  oils  which  are  being  used  more  and  more  as  substitute '  ^ 
didry  products.  Justice  to  the  great  dairy  interests  not  onlv  requires  this  protect.  : 
but  the  public  health  as  well.  Scientists  agree,  I  think,  that  there  is  no  subsu^r^ 
for  milk  which  contains  the  essential  life-sustaining  qualities  of  milk.  An%tt:v 
therefore,  which  displaces  milk  as  an  article  of  hiunan  food  is  injurious  to  public  hca.'*^ 

The  next  telegram  is  from  N.  P.  Hull,  president  of  the  Kati 
Dairy  Union  and   of  the  Michigan  Milk  Producers'  Associati'.* 
saying; 


Kindly  lay  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  the  ui^ent  request  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and  the  National  Dairy  Umon  for  adequate  proicr:  ^ 
against  vegetable  oils  used  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation  dairy  products. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  not  just  file  those  telegrams  witbov 
reading  them  ? 

Mr.  LooHis.  May  I  read  the  signatures  ? 

Senator  Watson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  will  file  the  telegrams.  I  wish  to  retain  them,  ij 
I  would  like  to  arrange  to  get  them  back. 

The  next  one  is  from  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association ,  sipM 
by  C.  Larsen. 

The  next  one  is  from  the  Dairymen's  League  of  New  Tork  SutJ 
aimed  by  John  D.  Miller. 

The  next  one  is  from  the  New  England  Milk  Producer's  As80ciaa*« 
simed  by  Richard  Pattee. 

The  next  is  from  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers' Association,  ivf 
resenting  15,000  milk  producers  in  Pennsylyania,  New  Jersey.  IWa 
ware,  and  Maryland. 

«  The  next  one  is  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  signed  by  the  Ohio  Sm: 
Grange,  by  C.  A.  Dyer,  overseer;  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  FederaL>-] 
by  MTD.  Lincoln,  secretary;  the  Ohio  Home  Protective  League 
O.  E.  Bradfue,  president. 

The  next  telegram  is  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  signed  bj  i 
C.  Pommerening,  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Society  of  Equ:: 
Hoards  Dairyman;  the  Wisconsin  Farmer;  J.  Q.  Ehn^y,  dairv 
food  commissioner:  Paul  C.  Burchard,  secreta^  Wisconain  "^ 
men's  Association;  H.  C.  Larson,  secretary  Wisconsin  Buitttmak^r 
A^ociation;  Chris.  Schroeder,  secretary  WisccMiain  Farm  Buret 
Federation;  C.  H.  Everett,  editor  Wisconsin  A^culUirist;  J 
Sammis,  secretary  Wisconsin  Cheesemakers'  Association. 

The  next  telegram  is  from  the  California  Dairy  Council^  bv  .^  I 
Green,  president. 

The  next  one  is  from  J.  H.  Frandsen,  dahy  editor  Capper  Fjlt 
Press,  sent  from  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  containing  the  approval  t^  \2 
Nebraska  Dairv  Association. 
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The  next  one  is  from  Prof.  Oscar  Erf,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State 
dairymen's  Association. 

And  here  is  a  telegram  which  contains  a  resolution  which  I  would 
ke  to  read.  It  is  signed  hy  Andrew  L.  Felker,  commissioner  of 
?riculture  for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  should  say  to  the  witness  that  his  time  is 
p,  but  if  he  can  close  in  just  a  moment-; 

Senator  Watson.  I  suggest  that  this  is  very  interesting,  and  that 
e  go  on,  provided  he  does  not  read  the  telegrams.  They  can  be 
rinted  in  the  record,  and  he  can  then  give  us  his  argument. 

Senator  E^llinoham.  How  recentlv  were  those  telegrams  received  ? 

Mr.  LooMis.  Within  the  last  two  days. 

Senator  McCubcber.  If  you  can  just  close  by  making  your  argu- 
lent,  we  will  have  the  telegrams  pnnted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  LooHis.  I  shall  ask  permission,  now,  without  reading  it,  to 
la  a  comparatively  short  brief,  only  five  pages,  which  contains  the 
etails  of  the  argument. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  there  not  a  tax  of  1  cent  per  poimd  on 
ncolored  oleomargarine  ? 

Mr.  LooMis.  No.  The  tax  on  uncolored  oleomargarine  is  but  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  per  poimd — ^merely  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  inspec- 
ion.    It  is  practically  not  a  revenue  tax  at  all. 

[TXLBOBAMB.] 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  August  16, 19tl. 
u  M.  LooiOB,  WaMngtonf  D.  C; 

You  are  authorized  to  represent  this  aasociation  at  tariff  hearing  before  Senate  Com- 
Bttee  Wednesday,  August  17,  1921. 

Dairymen's  Leaoub  Cooperative  Association  (Inc.)) 
By  John  D.  Miller. 


Boston,  Mass.,  Au^^ust  15, 1921, 
i.  M.  LooviB,  WatMngton  D.  C: 

N(!W  England  Milk  Producers  Association  squarely  and  emphaticallv  indorses 
CxioD  conference  Buffalo  July  8,  relative  tariff  on  copra  and  vegetable  oils. 

Richard  Pattee. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  15,  1921. 
U  M.  Looms, 
Sicrdary  (he  Naiumal  Dairy  Union,  Washington,  D.  C..| 

Our  ornnization,  15,000  strong,  located  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
ind  Maryland,  ui^  tariff  on  vegetable  oils  sufficient  to  protect  dairy  industry  from 
inffttr  competition. 

Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Aug^ist  15,  1921. 
UlLLooicn. 

decretory  ifadonal  Dairy  Union,  Washington,  D,  C: 

Ourmuiizationa  are  supporting  you  in  your  efforts  to  obtain  a  tariff  on  vegetable 
il«  eqoal  to  that  on  butter  fat  when  used  in  dairy  substitutes,  and  also  your  endeavor 
^  ^^CQK  a  ttfiff  on  copra  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  rate  on  oils. 

Ohio  State  Grange, 
By  C.  A.  Dyer,  Overseer. 

Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
By  M.  D.  Lincoln,  Secretary. 

Ohio  Home  Protective  League, 
By  O.  E.  Bradfue,  President. 
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Madison,  Wis.,  August  IS,  lift: 
A.  M.  LooMis, 

Secretary  National  Dairy  Union,  Washington^  D.  C: 

Dairymen  of  Wisconsin  if  compelled  to  pay  protective  tariff  prices  for  thinfts  tl;i 
buy  justly  call  for  reciprocal  and  equitable  tariff  protection  for  tneir  own  produi  tit  j 
Any  assumed  protection  dairy  products  may  receive  by  a  tariff  will  fail  to  pn  u 
unless  a  tariff  rate  in  excess  of  that  levied  on  butter  fat  is  levied  on  its  countert* 
coconut  and  other  edible  vegetable  fats  with  a  tariff  rate  on  copra  propotrtionAte 
that  on  coconut  fat. 

£.  €.  Pommerening,  president  Wisconsin  Society  of  Equit>*;  Biiu 
Dairyman;  The  Wisconsin  Farmer;  J.  Q.  Emery,  dairy  and  If 
commissioner;  Paul  C.  Burchard,  secretary  Wisconsin  Dair>mK 
Association;  H.  C.  Larson,  secretary  Wisconsin  Buttermaken*'  A.* 
ciation;  Chris  Schroeder,  secretary  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau  V^in 
tion;  C.  H.  Everett,  editor  Wisconsin  AgiiculturiBt;  J.  L.  Fanm 
secretary  Wisconsin  Cheesemakers'  Association. 


San  Francisco,  Cauf.,  August  IS,  isn. 
A.  M.  LooMis, 

Secretary  Natumal  Dairy  C/nion,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Sending  following  wire  lo  California  Senators:  ''Senate  Finance  Committee  ir{ 
hold  briedt  hearing  Wednesday,  seventeenth,  on  vegetable  oil  tariff.  Entire  dsH 
industry  of  Nation  needs  protection  against  this  competition  of  an  inferior  fat.  r>al 
ing  must  be  intelligently  protected  since  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  successful  se 
culture.  California  most  keenly  interested  because  of  the  importance  of  the  indu^ 
to  our  welfare  and  because  we  are  nearer  to  Orient  than  otner  parts  of  the  NauH 
We  earnestly  urge  that  you  do  all  possible  at  this  hearing  to  obtain  favorable  st^v 
of  committee  on  schedule  that  will  oe  urged  by  National  Dairy  Union." 

California  Daibt  Couxai. 


Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Augfust  1€,  19f: 
A.  M.  LooMis,  Washington,  D,  C: 

With  the  approval  of  the  Nebraska  Dairy  Association  and  in  mv  judgment  u 
protection  the  dairy  industry  receives  from  the  tariff  on  dairy  products  will  fail 
protect  unless  there  is  a  duty  on  edible  Testable  oils  equal  to  the  tariff  on  butt4T  fi 
would  not  object  to  rebate  being  given  on  denatured  oils  not  used  for  human  food. 

J.  H.  Frandsen. 

Dairy  Editor  Capper  Farm  /**n* 


Columbus,  Ohio,  August  if*,  jv: 
A.  M.  LooMis, 

National  Dairy  Union j  Washington,  D.  C: 

Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Association  favors  adequate  tariff  protection  for  iU. 
products  and  duty  on  vegetable  oils  at  least  equal  to  tariff  on  butter  fat.  I^^t 
industry  should  be  protected  against  flood  of  cheap  vegetable  oils. 

O.  Ear. 
Secretary  Ohio  State  DairyTnen^s  A^oaaii*^^ 


Concord,  N,  H.,  August  lo,  J^." 
F.  C.  Atkinson,  Washington,  D,  C: 

New  Hampshire  farm  organizations,  including  State  grange,  federated  farm  U 
reaus.  Granite  State  Dairymen's  Association,  and  State  department  of  afsrifultr^ 
join  in  resolution  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  dairy  interests  of  the  United  States  are  directly  and  seriously  ai^i*  ii 
because  of  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  bogus  milk  products,  being  conipriur- 
of  skim  milk  and  vegetable  oils,  and  believing  same  to  oe  a  menace  to  the  put  1 
health:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  ('Ongress  shall,  bjr  restraining  laws,  prevent  the  manufactun*  ii 
sale  thereof.  In  case  such  legislation  is  found  impossible  of  enactment  that  »  'j 
sufficiently  high  shall  be  levied  upon  such  bogus  dairy  products  as  will  alTofti  iirnp 
protection  to  the  dairy  industry;  be  it  further 
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Htfolvid,  That  a  tariff  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  be  levied  upon  all  importations  of 
{Stable  oils  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  said  bogus  dairy  and  other  food 
)du<*t8;  and  be  it  further 

HanAvfd,  That  we  approve  the  tariff  schedule  on  milk  and  butter  as  recommended 
the  New  £neland  dairy  tariff  committee,  namely,  milk  3^  cents  per  gallon,  cream 
t^ento  per  gallon,  butter  10  cents  per  pound. 

Andrew.  L.  Felker, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  Conference. 


BBtBF  OF  A.  v.  LOOXIS,  REP&ESENTINa  THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY  UNION. 

rho  dairy  industry  of  the  United  States  is  now  organized  to  such  an  extent  that 
wishes  as  to  impartial  treatment  in  tariff  and  other  legislation  are  fairly  and  fully 
pffflsed  through  two  national  organizations — the  National  Dairy  Union  and  the^ 
iioDal  Milk  Producers'  Federation. 

rhf  responsible  ofHcers  of  these  associations,  with  representatives  of  national  farm 
l&oizatioQs,  were  in  conference  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  «Fuly  8  and  9,  1921,  to  consider 
ntioQs  of  legislation.  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  at  the- 
iference: 

Tliat  any  protection  the  dairy  industry  may  receive  by  a  tariff  on  dairy  product* 
natives  will  be  very  lar^ly  negatived  if  there  is  not  a  duty  on  edible  vegetable 
f  at  least  equal  to  the  tanff  on  butter  fat.    We  would  urge  that  there  be  placed  a* 
iff  on  oopra  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  rate  of  duty  placed  on  vegetaole  oils. 
^  also  reco^ze  the  importance  of  these  oils  in  the  industries  and  arts  and  would 
^^  that  importers  and  refiners  be  allowed  a  suitable  rebate  on  all  such  oils  that 
'denatured  and  used  for  any  purposes  other  than  human  food. " 
I UD  here  to  ask  your  favorable  consideration  of  the  dairy  tariff  schedules  therein} 
m  you  reach  this  item  in  the  bill  now  before  you,  and  to  ask  you  to  pass  favor- 
\y  to-day  upon  the  request  of  the  dairy  industry  to  be  protected  against  cheap  and 
mor  food  products  coming  into  this  country  in  an  ever-increasing  volume,  to  be- 
de  into  that  worst  of  all  business  menaces,  an  imitation  or  substitute  dairy  product. 
I  refer  to  copra,  coconut  oil,  soya-bean  oil,  and  peanut  oil,  particularly, 
^anuraph  oO  of  the  bill  before  you  provides: 

'<)ils.  expressed  or  extracted:  Castor  oil,  4}  cents  per  pound;  cottonseed  oil,, 
uiutoil,  and  soya-bean  oil,  2  cents  per  pound;  hempseed  oil,  1}  cents  per  pound: 
fee*!  or  flaxseed  oil,  raw,  boiled,  or  oxidized,  2i  cents  per  pound;  olive  oil, 
Miint;  with  the  immediate  container  less  than  44  pounds,  7)  cents  per  pound 
omtents  and  container;  olive  oil,  not  specially  provided  for,  6 J  cents  per 
ind:  peanut  oil,  2 J  cents  per  pound;  poppy-seed  oil,  raw,  boiled,  or  oxidized,  2 
itopcr  pound;  rapeseed  oil,  IJ  cents  per  pound;  all  other  expressed  and  extracted 
I,  not  specially  provided  for,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. " 

rhi*  dair>-  industry  asks  for  a  tariff  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  these  products  if  they 
^to  *>o  used  for  food  in  this  cotmtry. 

tyaeraph  1620  of  the  bill  before  you  provides  on  the  free  list  for: 
'Suts-  (>ude  in  tjie  shell  and  broken  coconut  meat  or  copra,  not  shredded,  desic- 
^.  or  prepared  in  any  manner,  and  not  specially  provided  for;  palm  nuts  and 
^nut  kernels." 

Hid  dairy  indnstry  asks  that  this  item  be  taken  from  the  free  list  and  be  made  a. 
t  of  paragraph  50,  with  a  duty  imposed  eaual  to  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
Jj  imposed  on  the  oils  made  fiim  such  products. 

iftf*  basis  for  these  requests  is  found  in  tne  fact  that  these  products — copra,  coconut 
1  *>>*a-bean  oil,  and  peanut  oil — are  imported  in  large  quantities  and  are  in  direct 
tT*^tition  with  oils  jiroduced  in  this  country;  and,  fiirther  than  this,  that  these 
I  in  p«rticular  are  used  to  make  imitation  milk  and  imitation  butter.  The  cost 
PMnction  of  these  oils  under  the  conditions  of  cheap  labor  where  they  are  pro- 
^  is  such  that  they  can  be  made  here  into  these  imitation  dairy  products  at  a 
'  '^bich  permits  them  to  be  sold  for  much  less  than  what  it  costs  for  American 
w  to  prodaoe  condensed  milk  or  butter  or  cheese,  and  not  only  this  but  at  a  price 
*  Mwr  the  cost  of  the  American  product,  so  that  the  margin  is  used  to  put  a 
vucm  on  the  manu&u^ture  and  sale  of  the  bogus  or  imitation  products  made 
*^v  of  coconut  oil. 

'■■O  interests  ask  this  committee  for  protection  against  both  the  fair  and  unfair 
[i^ution  involved. 

•u*^  aw  4,569,8^  farms  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  producing  milk.  On 
•*  ittins  are  at  least  20,000,000  people  dependent  in  whole  or  in  part  on  thei^ 
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Ability  to  secure  a  fair  price  for  their  milk,  for  their  comfort,  their  contiinua» 
busixieas,  and  their  buying  power. 

To  allow  these  foreign  vegetable  oils  to  continue  to  come  here  at  the  rate  of  d'j 
provided  in  paragrai)h  50  of  the  present  bill  impenls  the  continuance  here  of  s 
industry  which  we  think  is  indispensable  to  health  and  the  continuance  of  agricultur 

Dairy  cattle  are  reported  on  4,569,866  farms  reported  in  the  1920  census,  and  ti 
estimate  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  farm  property  alone  engaged  in  the  ml 
industry  is  $55,000,000,000. 

There  are  upward  of  25,000,000  dairy  cows  in  the  United  States;  7,857  establi^ 
ments  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  dairy  products,  with  products  valued  at  dt 
$1,000,000,000.  One-half  of  this  is  the  butter  businefis  of  the  country,  or  r>^ 
$500,000,000.  More  than  $300,000,000  worth  of  condensed  and  powdered  vt^j 
milk,  made  wholly  from  the  milk  produced  on  American  faraos,  is  depreciated 
value  in  every  market  by  this  bogus  filled  milk. 

Every  dairy  farm,  eveiy  dairy  cow,  every  pound  of  butter,  of  cheese,  and  of  skimnK 
milk  is  depreciated  in  value  by  the  flood  of  cheap  and  inferior  v^etable  oils  wbii 
the  present  tariff,  and  the  rate  of  duty  proposed  in  the  bill  which  is  now  before  >: 
permits  to  come  into  the  United  States. 

Adding  to  the  number  of  farmers  and  their  families  the  number  of  peigons  en£;ie^ 
in  the  butter  industry,  manufacture,  storage,  and  sale,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  2.V:  d 
persons  are  directly  affected  by  the  question  whether  or  not  this  committee  m«>ii'": 
the  Fordney  bill  as  we  ask. 

Vegetable  oil  was  brought  into  the  United  States  in  the  last  few  years,  in  poua* 
as  follows: 


Cottonseed  oil 
Coconut  oil . . . 
Soya-bean  oil. 

Peanut  oil 

Copra 


1918 


18,372,887 
356,088,738 
335,984, 148 

70,401,768 
430,649,332 


1919 


27,805,784 
281,063,213 
195,808,421 
158,406.925 
258,915,789 


\S» 


9.*: 
112,  :i- 

2W,1* 


As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  this  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  food  pmdQ 
in  imitation  of  American  products  and  in  direct  and  ruinous  competition  with  n 
products,  as  follows,  in  pounds: 


Butter  substitutes 

Filled  milk 

Lard  substitutes . . 


1918 


1,146,000,000 


1919 


371,000,000 
66,000,000 


isap 


l.cno.nu 


These  imports  came  in  and  were  made  into  these  imitation  American  pioduru  i 
time  when  there  was  and  still  is  a  surplus  of  edible  fats  in  this  country.  This  i>6h& 
by  the  export  of  193,000,000  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil  and  760,000,000  poiindB  oi  4 
in  1919  and  184,000,000  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil  and  612,000,000  pounds  of  laitl  id  l^ 

I  submit  that  it  is  not  only  poor  business  to  the  United  States,  but  diaastn'w 
agriculture  to  permit  these  vegetable  oils  to  be  sent  here,  practically  duty  frt»l 
depress  the  prices  of  American  products  when  we  have  so  large  a  surplus. 

it  will  be  noted  that  these  oils,  produced  by  ^oriental  labor  at  oriental  pn(H<« 
few  cents  a  day,  are  in  competition  not  alone  with  the  American  dain"^  uiaiietr> . 
also  the  American  farmers  engaged  in  raising  hogs  and  growing  cotton.' 

1  am  calling  your  attention  only  to  the  destructive  effects  of  this  compeiitiofi  >.^n 
dairy  industry.  As  strong  a  case  can  be  made  out  as  to  their  destructive  «*iTi*- 
competition  with  American  animal  and  vegetable  fats  in  other  IndustiieB.  1 1  ■.« 
thinKable  to  me  that  this  Congress  will  throw  down  the  bars  to  the  dctrimesil  i>f  Ah 
men,  swine  growers,  cattlemen  generally,  as  well  as  both  cotton  and  peanut  ixre\ 
to  allow  a  comparatively  few  special  industries  with  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  rxp 
ia vested  or  the  number  of  persons  en^ged  in  such  industries. 

This  vegetable-oil  menace  to  American  industry  is  a  comparatively  new  pn>hl 
It  has  developed  largely  because  of  the  acts  of  the  Food  Aaministration  in  IMrJ 
acting  to  avert  what  that  administration  thought  would  be  a  shortage  of  edible  i 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  ne^er  was  such  danger.    But  the  flood  of  v(^tal)le  <^h 
coming  this  way  bids  fair  to  put  American  farmers  out  of  the  business  of  gnnrio;: 
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thifl  country.  The  problem  ia  so  new  that  the  Tariff  Commiasion  is  not  now  pre- 
red  to  make  recommendations,  but  it  is  not  so  new  but  that  American  farmers 
ve  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  this  competition. 

The  committee  will  naturally  wish  from  us  a  suggestion  as  to  why  we  ask  for  a 
cent  a  pound  duty.  It  is  found  in  a  study  of  market  prices,  taking  American 
luations  as  the  basis.  I  quote  average  American  prices  on  butter  fat  and  coconut 
I.  as  follows: 


Weak  ending— 

Butter  fat 
(perpoond). 

Coconut  oil 
(per  pound). 

Week  ending- 

Butter  fat 
(per  pound). 

Coconut  oil 
(per  pound). 

IV 14 

to.  26 
.24 
.2306 
.30 
.24 
.25 
.27 

10. 11-10. 11} 

.11-    .11} 

.12} 

.12} 

.12} 

July  2. 

10.28 
.28 
.32 
.32 
.33 
.35 

10. 12}-i0. 13 

ar2l 

July  9 

.12}-    .12} 
.12}-    .12 
. 12  -    .12 
.12-    .12 
.12-    .12 

aT28 

'  July  16 

iie4 

July  23 

Bell 

July  30 

nel8 

Aue.  6 

;n«25 

.12}-    .13 

T 

The  cost  of  butter  fat  is  estimated  on  the  baais  of  80  per  cent  of  the  current  price  for 
utter  on  the  date  mentioned,  butter  fat  making  up  80  per  cent  of  the  constituent  of 
atter.  The  cost  of  edible  oil  is  current  New  YorK  quotation  in  the  National  Pro- 
iaioner. 

Ten  centfl  is  the  difference  between  the  cheapest  butter  fat  of  the  period  May  28, 
le  flu^  period  of  butter  production,  and  the  highest  edible  oil  quotation  of  the  same 
eriod  (July  2) .  This  is  the  fairest  measure  of  protection  that  we  know  how  to  apply, 
le  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  butter  fat  produced  and  the  highest 
rice  quoted  on  the  competing  vegetable  ou. 

There  is  another  reaaon  for  asking  for  this  tariff  in  addition  to  the  economic  reason, 
refer  to  the  effect  of  putting  diet  on  a  vegetable-oil  basis.  It  is  exactly  parallel  to 
ie  unscrupulous  effort  made  during  the  hi^  sugar  price  to  put  a  chemical  substitute 
ito  general  use.  It  required  the  united  enort  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  pure- 
)od  officiaLs,  both  State  and  National,  to  prevent  this,  and  it  was  prevented  because 
be  chemical  substitute,  although  sweeter  than  sugar,  did  not  supply  the  human 
ystem  with  food  as  sugar  does,  and  men  and  women  must  have  the  necessary  vital 
Bods. 

This  is  true  of  v^etable  oils.  These  oils  are  not  vital  foods.  They  do  not  supply 
be  vital  elements  which  are  needed  to  sustain  life,  health,  and  growth  as  do  the 
mtter  fat,  for  which  they  are  substituted.  To  permit  them  to  be  imported  at  a  price 
rhich  puts  a  premium  on  their  substitution  in  milk  for  milk  fat  and  in  nut  margarine 
or  butter  fat  is  lending  Government  aid  to  a  food  substitution  and  a  business  practice 
riiidi  vitaUy  attacks  public  health.  If  filled  milk  cost  as  much  as  real  milk,  and  if 
lut  margarine  cost  as  much  as  butter,  these  products  would  only  be  sold  for  and  be 
i£ed  for  what  they  are.  It  is  the  low  manufacturers'  price  and  the  hope  of  big  profits 
^hich  makes  manufacturers  and  dealers  seek  in  every  way  possible  to  put  uiese  oil 
products  out  as  substitutes  for  dairy  products,  when  in  fact  they  are  not  even  sub- 
rtitutes  but  bogus  counterfeits. 

We,  therefore,  ask  you  to  change  paragraph  50  to  read:  "Cottonseed  oil,  coconut 
)il,  and  soya-bean  oil,  10  cents  a  pound;  peanut  oil,  10  cents  a  pound'';  and  to  elimi- 
nate from  paragraph  1620  of  the  free  list  and  add  to  paragraph  50: 

'Nuts:  Crude  in  the  shell,  or  broken  coconut  meat  or  copra,  not  shredded,  desic- 
ated  or  prepared  in  any  manner" — ^fixing  a  rate  of  duty  thereon  at  5  cents  per  pound. 

Let  me  point  out,  in  conclusion,  that  the  importations  of  coconut  oil  increased  over 
WO  per  cent  from  1919  to  1920;  soya-bean  oil  imports  increased  over  1,000  per  cent; 
peanut  oil  increased  over  2,500  per  cent.  The  burden  of  absorbing  this  flood  of  prod- 
ucts produced  by  a  tropical  cumate  and  5-cent  a  day  labor  fall  on  the  American 
brmers.    They  desire  thia  burden  removed  by  an  adequate  tariff. 

STATBXENT  OF  FBAITK    O'HARA,   BEPBESBNTING   THE    AMERI- 
CAN FABK  BTTBEAU  FEDEBATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  O'Haea.  My  name  is  Frank  O'Hara,  Washington,  D.  C.  I  rep- 
resent Mr.  Gray  Silver,  who  is  the  Washington  representative  of  the 
American  Farm  Bm-eau  Federation,  who  was  not  able  to  be  here 
to-day.  I  wish  to  speak  on  paragraph  50,  vegetable  oils,  and  on  para- 
graph 1620,  relating  to  copra,  which  is  on  the  free  list. 
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Senator  McCumber,  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  O'Hara,  will  your  ct  • 
dence  be  merely  a  duplication  of  the  testimony  of  other  witness^  • 
that  paragraph  50?  We  had,  I  think,  not  less  than  15  witnesse^  ci 
that  one  paragraph. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  were  more  than  that,  Senator. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  Silver  asked  me  to  come  here  and  to  state  ^r 
position  in  support  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  had  come  here  rep^- 
sentin^  the  dairy  interests  and  the  cottonseed-oil  producers  ana  :• 
state  that  we  indorsed  in  general  their  position.  It  you  will  pern::* 
us  we  should  like  to  file  a  orief  stating  more  in  detail  what  our  p*^ 
tion  is. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  iLi* 
and  it  will  save  time  for  both  the  witnesses  and  the  committer-  : 
that  can  be  done.  I  will  say  to  all  witnesses  that  they  may  ha^  •  « 
fear  that  their  briefs  will  not  be  read,  but  I  presume  that  when  i. 
committee  takes  this  up  paragraph  by  paragraph  it  will  have  all  l.' 
evidence  printed  on  that  paragraph  ready  to  read  and  to  considr: 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  there  anything  you  wanted  to  say  omii; 
aside  from  what  you  have  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  want  to  say,  in  general,  that  the  American  farmt-^ 
do  not  want  special  treatment.  We  feel  that  the  products  of  th 
farm  tend  to  be  sold  in  a  world  competitive  market,  whereas  m&rA 
of  the  things  they  buy  as  consumers  are  sold  in  a  protected  marki**. 

Senator  Watson,   iou  are  for  this? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  For  a  duty?     Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Loomis,  who  asked  tL*i 
cottonseed  oil  and  coconut  oil  be  raised  from  2  cents  to  10  ceni- 1 
pound  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  Mr.  Loomis^s  fipifftN 
If  it  is  correct  that  that  amount  is  necessary  to  protect  the  indii*:^ 
and  if  the  general  policy  is  to  be  one  of  protection,  I  believe  that  t:j 
American  producer  of  farm  products  should  be  permitted  U*  ^l 
his  goods  in  a  protected  market. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  but  of  this  coconut  oil  and  cottonsefd  *i> 
you  ship  hundreds  of  millions  of  poimds  a  year  out  of  the  counir 

Senator  McCumber.  Not  coconut  oil.  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  and  I  think  it  is  a  million  pounds  of  c4>cor.:i 
oil. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  These  various  oils  and  fats  are  to  a  lai^e  extent  in'* 
changeable  in  their  uses.     Roughly  we  import  into  this  country  thr* 
f ourtns  of  a  billion  pounds  of  these  various  oils  and  fats.     We'exp<  •:: 
roughly,  about  the  same  amount  of  oils  and  fats.     If  it  is  potssir- ' 
to  secure  an  American  market  for  our  fats  and  oils  by  excluain^  t' 
foreign  fats  and  oils,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  proper  thing  t<<  : 
from  the  farmer's  point  of  view,  if  the  farmer  is  going  to  be  coinp**L«^ 
to  buy  the  goods  which  he  consumes  in  a  protected  market. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  just  the  opposite  of  that.  I  a^ee  entir.v 
with  you,  if  you  want  these  prices  here  to  remain.  But  Afr.  Lf»<"»nia 
is  the  only  man  who  came  here,  and  he  wanted  that  coconut-oil  du;« 
increased  from  2  to  10  cents.  We  exported  in  1920,  I40,31K».4" 
pounds  of  coconut  oil. 

Senator  La  Folubtte.  We  used  a  great  quantity  of  it  in  combi:.! 
tion  with  certain  other  things  to  displace  butter  producia  t 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about  it. 
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Senator  McCumbeb.  It  is  used  for  making  butter  and  oleomargarine. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Butter  that  has  no  vitamines  in  it  is  not, 
(  has  been  stated  before  this  committee  by  men  who  seem  to  possess 
ientific  knowledge,  a  nourishing  food. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  it  be  satisfactory  to  you  if  the  com- 
ittee  could  make  some  provision  in  an  amendment  whereby  cotton- 
fed  oil  or  those  oils  that  are  used  for  other  food  purposes  could  be 
Lit  upon  a  different  basis  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned  from  those 
Is  that  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  food  products  ? 
Mr.  O'HLara.  I  should  say  that  if  Mr.  Loomis's  contention  is  cor- 
ct — ^and  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  it  with  the  care  I  should 
ke  to — ^he  is  justified  in  asking  for  a  10  per  cent  duty,  provided  that 
lesser  duty  would  be  applied  on  the  importation  of  vegetable  oils 
»r  the  other  purposes  than  those  of  human  consumption. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  That  is  the  same  idea. 

BRIKF    OF    F&AHK  CKAAA,  BEPaBSEgTIgO   THE  AMEBIGAJT  FABK  BUKEAIT 

FBDBRATIOir.  WASHnTdTOK,  D.  0. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  in  favor  of  the  proposal  to  levy  protective 
ities  on  imported  ve^table  oils  competing  with  the  American  dairy  ana  lard  and 
>me0tic  vegetable  oil  mdustries. 

The  federation  is  not  in  favor  of  a  very  high  level  of  duties  on  commodities  generally. 
Hcause  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  exportable  surplus  of  the  principal  farm  crops  it  is 
ipoeaible  for  the  farmer  to  reap  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff  m  the  same  degree 
lat  theee  benefits  are  conferred  upon  manufacturers.  The  result  is  that  under  a 
^•tari£f  t>olicy  the  fanner  sells  his  produce  at  or  near  the  world  competitive  market 
ice  and  tkat  he  must  buy  a  larpe  part  of  what  he  consumes  in  a  protected  market; 
uit  is,  in  a  market  which  is  considerably  above  the  world  competitive  price.  There 
•e  important  exceptions  to  this  general  principle,  but,  nevertheless,  the  general 
rinciple  remains. 

In  general,  a  relatively  low  tariff  will  ave  the  farmer  as  much  actual  protection  as  a 
?ry  nigh  tariff  where  large  amounts  of  the  goods  in  question  are  exported.  As  an 
lustration,  it  is  probably  true  that  very  few  wheat  growers  would  receive  any  greater 
enefit  from  a  70  cents  a  bu^el  duty  on  wheat  tlum  from  a  35  cents  a  bushel  duty, 
his  situation  is  very  different  from  that  of  tiae  manufacturer  of  the  finer  grades  of 
(xtile  ^oods  in  whose  case  a  duty  of  200  per  cent  on  his  conversion  costs  will  actually 
ive  twice  as  much  protection  as  a  duty  of  100  per  cent.  In  a  word,  it  is  only  in  the 
cceptional  cases  that  the  farmer  will  benefit  much  from  hieh  rates  of  duty  on  his 
roducte,  whereas  it  is  the  rule  that  in  the  case  of  goods  which  are  being  imported  in 
ffge  quantities  the  domestic  manufacturer  will  benefit  almost  or  quite  to  the  full 
Jitent  of  the  high  protective  duty. 

A  duty  on  vegetable  oils  would  constitute  an  exception  to  the  general  principle, 
'bo  oils  in  question  are  coconut  oil,  soya-bean  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  and  peanut  oil. 
Iiese  oils  are  highly  competitive  among  themselves,  and  because  they  are  produced 
>  much  more  cheaply  than  butter  and  lard  they  are  being  substituted  for  these  latter 
ro<lucts  in  ever-increasing  quantities  and  compelling  Qiese  products  to  accept  a 
rice  dictated  in  the  unprotected  world  market.  In  1920  the  exports  of  these  com- 
^fwlities  were  as  follows:  Lard,  587,224,549  pounds;  butter,  27,155,834  pounds. 

During  the  same  year  the  vegetable  oils  were  imported  as  follows:  Coconut  oil, 
fi9.226,966  pounds;  coconut  meat,  218,521,916  pounds  (1  pound  of  copra  produces 
pproximately  one-half  pound  of  coconut  oil);  soya-bean  oil,  195,773,594  pounds; 
ottonseed  oil,  24,164,821  pounds;  peanut  oil,  165,482,722  pounds. 

A  duty  on  these  oils  sumciently  high  to  prevent  their  entrance  into  the  country  in 
OQsiderable  amounts  would,  Tathout  any  doubt,  have  the  effect  of  making  it  unneces- 
ir\'  to  exjwrt  such  large  quantities  of  lard  and  butter.  It  is  possible  that  \\dth  a  rigid 
xclusion  of  the  oils'the  total  domestic  production  of  lard  and  Dutter  might  find  buyers 
n  the  home  market. 

Xhe  dairy  interests  are  proposing  that  two  different  rates  of  duty  be  applied  to 
bese  oils,  a  higher  rate  for  edible  oils  and  a  lower  rate  for  oils  ''that  are  denatured 
nd  used  for  any  purposes  other  iJian  human  food.**  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
Ilia  plan  so  long  as  the  lower  rate  ia  high  enough  to  be  really  protective.  Otherwise 
bere  would  be  a  shifting  of  domestic  vegetable  oils,  including  the  Philippine  coconut 
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Senator  McCumber.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  O'Hara,  will  your  o- 
dence  be  merely  a  duplication  of  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  • 
that  paragraph  50?     We  had,  I  think,  not  less  than  15  witnesses 
that  one  paragraph. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  were  more  than  that,  Senator. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  Silver  asked  me  to  come  here  and  to  state  i  :j 
position  in  support  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  had  come  here  rep^ 
sen  ting  the  dairy  interests  and  the  cottonseed-oil  producers  and  : 
state  that  we  indorsed  in  general  their  position.  It  you  will  penc 
us  we  should  like  to  file  a  brief  stating  more  in  detail  what  our  p«^ 
tion  is. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  th*r 
and  it  will  save  time  for  both  the  witnesses  and  the  committer. 
that  can  be  done.     I  will  say  to  all  witnesses  that  they  may  havf 
fear  that  their  briefs  will  not  be  read,  but  I  presume  that  when  i. 
committee  takes  this  up  paragraph  by  paragraph  it  will  have  all  u 
evidence  printed  on  that  paragraph  ready  to  read  and  to  considf; 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  there  anything  you  wanted  to  say  orai.;. 
aside  from  what  you  have  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  O'Haba.  I  want  to  say,  in  general,  that  the  American  farm<ti 
do  not  want  special  treatment.  We  feel  that  the  products  of  tb 
farm  tend  to  be  sold  in  a  world  competitive  market,  whereas  nurj 
of  the  things  they  buy  as  consumers  are  sold  in  a  protected  marb-t 

Senator  Watson,   x  ou  are  for  this  ? 

Mr.  O^Hara.  For  a  duty?    Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Loomis,  who  asked  il^i 
cottonseed  oil  and  coconut  oil  be  raised  from  2  cents  to  10  cens  j 
pound  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  Mr.  Loomis*s  Spirts 
If  it  is  correct  that  that  amount  is  necessary  to  protect  the  inom;'; 
and  if  the  general  policy  is  to  be  one  of  protection,  I  believe  that  ts^ 
American  producer  of  farm  products  should  be  permitted  !<»  ^^ 
his  goods  in  a  protected  market. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  but  of  this  coconut  oil  and  cottonseed  •! 
you  ship  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  a  year  out  of  the  coun'.':« 

Senator  McCumber.  Not  coconut  oil,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  and  I  think  it  is  a  million  pounds  of  cocih. 
oil. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  These  various  oils  and  fats  are  to  a  large  extent  in* 
changeable  in  their  uses.  Roughly  we  import  into  this  country  thr 
fourths  of  a  billion  pounds  of  these  various  oils  and  fats.  WeVjtp«»r* 
roughly,  about  the  same  amount  of  oils  and  fats.  If  it  is  po^i^. 
to  secure  an  American  market  for  our  fats  and  oils  by  excluain^  :* 
foreign  fats  and  oils,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  proper  thing  t^  >! 
from  the  farmer's  point  of  view,  if  the  farmer  is  going  to  be  oompt'il 
to  buy  the  goods  which  he  consumes  in  a  protected  market. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  just  the  opposite  of  that.  I  agree  entin 
with  you,  if  you  want  these  prices  here  to  remain.  But  Mr.  Lo«it.*| 
is  the  only  man  who  came  here,  and  he  wanted  that  coconut-oil  du:* 
increased  from  2  to  10  cents.  We  exported  in  1920,  140,39(».4  ■* 
pounds  of  coconut  oil. 

Senator  La  Follette.  We  used  a  great  quantity  of  it  in  combing' 
tion  with  certain  other  things  to  displace  butter  products  I 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about  it. 
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Senator  McCumbeb.  It  is  used  for  making  butter  and  oleomargarine. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Butter  that  has  no  vitamines  in  it  is  not, 
has  been  stated  before  this  committee  by  men  who  seem  to  possess 
entific  knowledge,  a  nourishing  food. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Would  it  be  satisfactory  to  you  if  the  com- 
ttee  could  make  some  provision  in  an  amendment  whereby  cotton- 
ed oil  or  those  oils  that  are  used  for  other  food  purposes  could  be 
t  upon  a  different  basis  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned  from  those 
s  that  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  food  products  ? 
Mr.  O'Hara.  I  should  say  that  if  Mr.  Loomis's  contention  is  cor- 
5t — and  I  have  not  had  tmie  to  examine  it  with  the  care  I  should 
:e  to — he  is  justified  in  asking  for  a  10  per  cent  duty,  provided  that 
lesser  duty  would  be  applied  on  the  importation  of  vegetable  oils 
r  the  other  purposes  than  those  of  human  consumption. 
Senator  Mcuumber.  That  is  the  same  idea. 

IKISF  OF   FRASK  0*HARA,  RSPRXSEHTIVO   THE  AKERICAV  FARM  BT7RRATT 

FBOBRATIOH.  WA6RIH0T0N,  D.  O. 

rhe  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  in  favor  of  the  proposal  to  levy  protective 
ties  on  imported  ve^table  oils  competing  with  the  American  dairy  ana  lard  and 
meetic  vegetable  oil  industries. 

The  federation  is  not  in  favor  of  a  very  high  level  of  duties  on  commodities  generally. 
!cau5e  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  exportable  surplus  of  the  principal  farm  crops  it  is 
possible  for  the  farmer  to  reap  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff  m  the  same  degree 
It  these  benefits  are  conferred  upon  manufacturere.  The  result  is  that  under  a 
^•tariff  poUcy  the  fanner  sells  his  produce  at  or  near  the  world  competitive  market 
ice  and  uiat  he  must  buy  a  lai;^e  part  of  what  he  consumes  in  a  protected  market; 
at  is,  in  a  market  which  is  considerably  above  the  world  competitive  price.  There 
9  important  exceptions  to  this  general  principle,  but,  nevertheless,  the  general 
mciple  renudns. 

In  general,  a  relatively  low  tariff  will  pve  the  farmer  as  much  actual  protection  as  a 
ly  nigh  ttfiff  where  large  amounts  ofthe  goods  in  question  are  exported.  As  an 
ostration,  it  is  probably  true  that  very  few  wheat  growers  would  receive  any  greater 
loe&t  from  a  70  cents  a  bushel  duty  on  wheat  thui  from  a  35  cents  a  bushel  duty, 
lis  situation  is  very  different  from  that  of  ^e  manufacturer  of  the  finer  grades  of 
xtile  ^ds  in  whose  case  a  duty  of  200  per  cent  on  his  conversion  costs  will  actually 
ve  twice  as  much  protection  as  a  duty  of  100  yer  cent.  In  a  word,  it  is  only  in  the 
:ceptional  cases  that  the  farmer  will  benefit  much  from  high  rates  of  duty  on  his 
txiucts,  whereas  it  is  the  rule  that  in  the  case  of  goods  which  are  being  imported  in 
tge  quantities  the  domestic  manufacturer  will  benefit  almost  or  quite  to  Uie  full 
itent  of  the  high  protective  duty. 

A  duty  on  vegetable  oils  would  constitute  an  exception  to  the  general  principle, 
he  oilB  in  question  are  coconut  oil,  soya-bean  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  and  peanut  oil. 
ne^  oils  are  highly  competitive  among  themselves,  and  because  they  are  produced 
'  much  more  cheaply  than  butter  and  lard  they  are  being  substituted  for  these  latter 
roducto  in  ever-increasing  quantities  and  compelling  these  products  to  accept  a 
nee  dictated  in  the  unprotected  world  market.  In  1920  the  exports  of  these  com- 
twuu-a  were  as  follows:  Lard,  687,224,549  pounds;  butter,  27,155,834  pounds. 
J^jp^S  the  same  year  the  vegetable  oils  were  imported  as  follows:  Coconut  oil, 
59.-26,966  nounds;  coconut  meat,  218,521,916  pounds  (1  pound  of  copra  produces 
Cproximatelv  one-half  pound  of  coconut  oil);  soya-bean  oil,  195,773,594  pounds; 
ittoMeedoil,  24,164,821  pounds;  neanut  oil,  165,482,722  pounds. 
A  duty  on  these  oils  sumciently  high  to  prevent  their  entrance  into  the  country  in 
Jnsiderable  amounts  would,  without  any  doubt,  have  the  effect  of  making  it  unneces- 
'Oj  to  export  such  large  quantities  of  lard  and  butter.  It  is  possible  that  \\ith  a  rigid 
^?w^  of  the  oils*the  total  domestic  production  of  lard  and  butter  might  find  buyers 
Ir  °°?®  market. 

\ne  dairy  interests  are  proposing  that  two  different  rates  of  duty  be  applied  to 
dT  S'«*  ^8^^®*"  ^^  ^^^  eoible  oils  and  a  lower  rate  for  oils  "that  are  denatured 
M  used  for  any  purposes  other  than  human  food."  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
^  plan  BO  long  as  the  lower  rate  is  high  enough  to  be  really  protective.  Otherwise 
aere  would  be  a  shifting  of  domestic  vegetable  oils,  including  the  Philippine  coconut 
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Senator  McCumber.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  O'Hara,  will  your  <■- 
dence  be  merely  a  duplication  of  the  testimony  of  other  witness*^ 
that  paragraph  50  ?     We  had,  I  think,  not  less  than  15  witnesses  * 
that  one  paragraph. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  were  more  than  that,  Senator. 

Mr.  0*Hara.  Mr.  Silver  asked  me  to  come  here  and  to  state  "J 
position  in  support  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  had  come  here  n?pn 
senting  the  dairy  interests  and  the  cottonseed-oil  producers  ana  ; 
state  that  we  indorsed  in  general  their  position.  It  you  will  perm 
us  we  should  like  to  file  a  orief  stating  more  in  detail  what  our  po- 
tion is. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  li*; 
and  it  will  save  time  for  both  the  witnesses  and  the  committn 
that  can  be  done.     I  will  say  to  all  witnesses  that  they  may  hAVf 
fear  that  their  briefs  will  not  be  read,  but  I  presimie  that  when  : . 
committee  takes  this  up  paragraph  by  paragraph  it  will  have  all  tl 
evidence  printed  on  that  paragraph  ready  to  read  and  to  consnii*'! 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  there  anything  you  wanted  to  say  orA«; 
aside  from  what  you  have  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  want  to  say,  in  general,  that  the  American  farmrzj 
do  not  want  special  treatment.  We  feel  that  the  products  of  xhi 
farm  tend  to  be  sold  in  a  world  competitive  market,  whereas  nur/ 
of  the  thin^  they  buy  as  consumers  are  sold  in  a  protected  mark'  '- 

Senator  Watson,   i  ou  are  for  this  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  For  a  duty?     Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Loomis,  who  asked  iL»J 
cottonseed  oil  and  coconut  oil  be  raised  from  2  cents  to  10  cent- 1 
pound  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  Mr.  Loomis *s  fi2url•^ 
If  it  is  correct  that  that  amount  is  necessary  to  protect  the  inouff? 
and  if  the  general  policy  is  to  be  one  of  protection,  I  believe  that  ti:< 
American  producer  of  farm  products  should  be  permitted  tit  <<  J 
his  goods  in  a  protected  market. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  but  of  this  coconut  oil  and  cottonseed  ••- 
you  ship  hundreds  of  millions  of  poimds  a  year  out  of  the  counln 

Senator  McCumber.  Not  coconut  oil.  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  and  I  think  it  is  a  million  pounds  of  cocon*:' 
oil. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  These  various  oils  and  fats  are  to  a  large  extent  int.: 
changeable  in  their  uses.  Roughly  we  import  into  this  country  thr*^ 
fourths  of  a  billion  pounds  of  these  various  oils  and  fats.  Weexp'r 
roughly,  about  the  same  amount  of  oils  and  fats.  If  it  is  poi«s>iK.' 
to  secure  an  American  market  for  our  fats  and  oils  by  exduaing  :. 
foreign  fats  and  oils,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  proper  thing  t*  •: 
from  the  farmer's  point  of  view,  if  the  farmer  is  going  to  be  compi^ll'^: 
to  buy  the  goods  which  he  consumes  in  a  protected  market. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  just  the  opposite  of  that.  I  aCTee  enti.-t  •- 
with  you,  if  you  want  these  prices  here  to  remain.  But  Air.  D^r. 
is  the  only  man  who  came  here,  and  he  wanted  that  coconut-oil  Jt/* 
increased  from  2  to  10  cents.  We  exported  in  1920,  140.39(».4  • 
pounds  of  coconut  oil. 

Senator  La  Follette.  We  used  a  great  quantity  of  it  in  eombj;* 
tion  with  certain  other  things  to  displace  butter  products  t 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about  it. 
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Senator  MgCumbeb.  It  is  used  for  making  butter  and  oleomargarine. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Butter  that  has  no  vitamines  in  it  is  not, 
has  been  stated  before  this  committee  by  men  who  seem  to  possess 
entific  knowledge,  a  nourishing  food. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  it  be  satisfactory  to  you  if  the  com- 
ttee  could  make  some  provision  in  an  amendment  whereby  cotton- 
ed oil  or  those  oils  that  are  used  for  other  food  purposes  could  be 
t  upon  a  different  basis  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned  from  those 
s  that  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  food  products  ? 
Mr.  O'Hara.  I  should  say  that  if  Mr.  Loomis's  contention  is  cor- 
3t — and  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  it  with  the  care  I  should 
:e  to — he  is  justified  in  asking  for  a  10  per  cent  duty,  provided  that 
lesser  duty  would  be  applied  on  the  importation  ot  vegetable  oils 
r  the  other  purposes  than  those  of  human  consumption. 
Senator  McCumber.  That  is  the  same  idea. 

IBIEF  07   F&AVK  0*HABA,  RSP&BSEKTZVO  THE  AKSRICAIT  FARM  BTXREATT 

FBDERATIOir,  WASRIirOTON,  D.  O. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  in  favor  of  the  proposal  to  levy  protective 
lUefl  on  imparted  ve^table  oils  competing  with  the  American  dairy  ana  lard  and 
meetic  vegetable  oil  industries. 

The  federation  is  not  in  favor  of  a  very  high  level  of  duties  on  commodities  generall]^. 
icause  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  exportable  surplus  of  the  principal  farm  crops  it  is 
possible  for  the  fanner  to  reap  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff  m  the  same  degree 
It  these  benefits  are  conferred  upon  manufactuferB.  The  result  is  that  under  a 
^-tariff  policy  the  farmer  sells  his  produce  at  or  near  the  world  competitive  market 
ice  and  tnat  he  must  buy  a  huge  part  of  what  he  consumes  in  a  protected  market; 
at  is.  in  a  market  which  is  considerably  above  the  world  competitive  price.  There 
a  important  exceptions  to  this  general  principle,  but,  nevertheless,  the  general 
mciple  remains. 

In  ^neral,  a  relatively  low  tariff  will  eive  the  fanner  as  much  actual  protection  as  a 
ry  high  tariff  where  large  amounts  of  the  goods  in  question  are  exported.  As  an 
astration,  it  is  probably  true  that  very  few  wheat  growers  would  receive  any  greater 
inefit  from  a  70  cents  a  bushel  duty  on  wheat  than  from  a  35  cents  a  bushel  duty, 
lis  situation  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  finer  grades  of 
KtUe  ^ds  in  whose  case  a  duty  of  200  per  cent  on  his  conversion  costs  will  actually 
re  twice  as  much  protection  as  a  duty  of  100  "per  cent.  In  a  word,  it  is  only  in  the 
ceptional  cases  that  the  farmer  will  benefit  much  from  high  rates  of  duty  on  his 
t)duct8,  whereas  it  is  the  rule  that  in  the  case  of  goods  which  are  being  imported  in 
rge  quantities  the  domestic  manufacturer  will  benefit  almost  or  quite  to  the  full 
ttent  of  the  high  protective  duty. 

A  duty  on  vegetable  oils  would  constitute  an  exception  to  the  general  principle. 
HP  oils  in  question  are  coconut  oil,  soya-bean  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  and  peanut  oil. 
lieee  oils  are  highly  competitive  among  themselves,  and  because  they  are  produced 
'  much  more  cheaply  than  butter  and  lard  tiiey  are  being  substituted  for  these  latter 
foducte  in  ever-increasing  quantities  and  compelling  these  products  to  accept  a 
ricp  dictated  in  the  unprotected  world  market.  In  1920  the  exports  of  these  com- 
modities were  as  follows:  Lard,  587,224,649  pounds;  butter,  27,155,834  pounds. 
During  the  same  year  the  vegetable  oils  were  imported  as  follows:  Coconut  oil, 
59,226,966  pounds;  coconut  meat,  218,521,916  pounds  (1  pound  of  copra  produces 
pproximately  one-half  pound  of  coconut  oil);  soya-bean  oil,  195,773,594  pounds; 
5ttoMeed  oil,  24,164,821  pounds;  neanut  oil,  165,482,722  pounds. 
A  duty  on  these  oils  sufficiently  nigh  to  prevent  their  entrance  into  the  country  in 
onsiderable  amounts  would,  without  any  doubt,  have  the  effect  of  making  it  unne'ces- 
u)'  to  export  such  Urge  quantities  of  lard  and  butter.  It  is  possible  that  ^vith  a  rigid 
Huaion  of  the  oils* the  total  domestic  production  of  lard  and  butter  might  find  buyers 
a  the  home  market. 

Xhe  dairy  interests  are  proposing  that  two  different  rates  of  duty  be  applied  to 
"^  oils,  a  higher  rate  for  edible  oils  and  a  lower  rate  for  oils  ''that  are  denatured 
jjd  used  lor  any  purposes  other  than  human  food."  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
^  plan  80  long  as  the  lower  rate  is  high  enough  to  be  really  protective.  Otherwise 
li^re  would  be  a  shifting  of  domestic  vegetable  Qils,  including  the  Philippine  coconut 
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oil,  to  the  edible  uses,  and  the  foreign  oils  would  come  in  in  practicsUy 
quantities  to  supply  the  other  industrial  purposes.    The  effect  of  this  -would 
nullify  the  duty  and  it  would  be  of  no  practical  value  to  the  domestic  producer? 
cottonseed  oil. 

In  the  present  bill  coconut  meat,  or  copra,  is  on  the  free  list.  UnlesB  m  duty 
placed  on  copra  the  effect  will  be  the  same,  as  far  as  the  lard  and  dairy  interests' 
concerned,  as  placing  coconut  oil  on  the  free  list.  The  duty  per  pound  on 
should  be  one-half  the  duty  on  coconut  oil. 

If,  therefore,  the  American  producer  of  dairy  and  lard  products  id  to  be  nvn 
domestic  market  in  which  to  sell  these  products,  in  order  to  compensate  aim 
having  to  buy  the  goods  which  he  consumes  in  a  protected  market,  it  will  be  di 
sary  to  place  a  duty  on  these  imported  vegetable  oils  suf&ciently  hi^  to  ezch 
them.  The  proposal  to  place  the  duty  at  10  cents  a  pound  for  oils  iieed  for  food  i 
at  5  cents  a  pound  for  oils  used  for  other  industrial  purposes  should  therefore 
adopted. 

cocomTT  on. 

[Paragraph  50.1 


STATEMENT  OF  BAB&Y  M0H17K,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  BEPRBSEH 

ING  THE  EL  DOBADO  OIL  WOBBS. 

Mr.  MoHUK.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 
appear  here  on  behalf  of  the  El  Dorado  Oil  Works.  Their  tun 
office  is  at  San  Francisco,  and  their  works  are  in  West  Berkeley.  T 
company  is*  an  old  one  of  high  standing  and  has  been  succes«sf 
They  are  crushers  of  copra,  from  which  coconut  oil  is  made. 

In  1917  the  company  paid  over  one-half  million  dollars  in  inc 
and  profits  taxes;  in  1918,  more  than  that;  in  1919,  about  the  s:i 
amount ;  and  in  1920,  nothing.    They  did  not  make  any  money. 

They  have  an  investment  of  considerably  over  a  million*  doUt 
There  are  engaged  in  the  coconut-oil  industry  on  the  Pacific  cx>; 
30  concerns,  with  a  total  capital  of  about  $10,000^000.  There  i 
other  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  situated  in  the  neifrhU 
hood  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  some  in  the  Sonth. 
compressors  of  cotton  seed  use  their  ni^achines  for  the  manufa<1 
of  this  oil.  The  investment  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  aUl 
$20,000,000. 

By  paragraph  50  of  section  1,  Title  I,  page  17,  of  the  pciiii 
tariii  bill,  which  passed  the  House  on  the  21st  mstant,  there  is  st  u 
imposed  on  coconut  oil  to  the  amount  of  2  cents  a  poimd;  Lut 
section  1,  page  1,  the  duty  by  the  act  is  applicable  only  to  imp4i 
tions  from  foreign  countries,  of  course,  as  you  know. 

We  ask  that,  after  the  words  "  coconut  oil,"  appearing  on  line 
page  17,  the  words  "  including  coconut  oil  imported  from  the  Phi^ 
pine  Islands  "  be  added. 

In  other  words,  if  this  coconut-oil  industry  in  this  country,  %*  \i 
has  been  successfully  built  up  over  a  number  of  years,  is  to  Uav 
has  got  to  be  protected  against  manufacturers  or  crushers  in 
Philippine  Islands. 

The  industry  in  this  country  is  relatively  old,  but  the  industrv 
the  Philippine  Islands  is  very  new.  It  results  solely  from  war  t 
ditions.  There  was  an  embargo  placed  on  the  exportation  f  ix^m  , 
Philippine  Islands  of  copra.  It  was  done  by  Governor  Ge 
Harrison  out  there  during  the  war,  and  the  reason  therefor  wa5 
shortage  of  bottoms,  the  need  for  ships,  because  copra  occupii.^ 
or  seven  times  as  much  space  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  as  the  oil  «i 
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rhaps  I  am  not  right  in  the  ratio,  but  considerably  more  space 
the  hold  of  a  ship  than  the  oil  in  bulk.  That  embargo  afforded 
5t  the  opportunity  which  the  local  crusher  needed.  It  prevented 
e  exportation  of  copra,  and  he  had  then  the  raw  material  at  his 
or  and  had  freedom  from  the  high  income  and  excess-profits  taxes 
lich  his  competitor  in  the  United  States  is  subjected  to,  and  the 
eajp  labor. 

Woen  it  was  suggested  to  place  a  duty  on  imports  from  the 
lilippine  Islands  Mr.  Gamer  said  to  me :  '^  You  might  as  well  im- 
se  a  duty  on  goods  from  Maryland  to  Texas.  The  Philippines  are 
M  of  the  United  States." 

There  are  several  responses  to  that  proposition.  The  first  one  is 
at  it  is  not  such  a  part  of  the  United  States  as  not  to  be  sub]ed;ed 
a  tariff  duty.  That  question  was  decided  in  the  ^^  Insular  cases," 
they  are  called,  reported  in  82  U.  S.  and  197  U.  S. 
Further,  a  precedent  exists  for  this  in  the  act  of  March  8,  1902. 
ich  a  duty  was  imposed.  The  act  is  in  82  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large^ 
[gt  54,  clutpter  40,  and  is  entitled  ^^An  act  temporarily  to  provide 
venue  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and 
r  section  2  of  that  act  it  is  providea — 

That  OD  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
Id  opoD  aU  artl<des  coming  into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippine  Archi- 
lago  Uie  rates  of  duty  which  are  required  to  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
«a  like  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries:  Providedt  That  upon  all 
tides  the  growth  and  product  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  coming  into  the 
lited  States  from  the  Philippine  Archipelago  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,. 
kS  paid  only  75  per  cent  of  the  rates  of  doty  aforesaid. 

I  invite  attention  to  section  4 : 

Tlat  the  duties  and  taxes  collected  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago  in  pur- 
itoce  of  this  act,  and  all  duties  and  taxes  collected  in  the  United  States  upon 
tides  coming  from  the  Philippine  Archipelago  and  upon  foreign  vessels 
mi 01^  therefrom,  shall  not  be  covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
Uie  United  States,  but  shall  be  held  as  a  separate  fund  and  paid  into  the 
Ht^ury  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  be  used  and  expended  for  the  govern- 
ent  and  benefit  of  said  islands. 

We  thus  see  that  Congress  has  afforded  protection  to  the  American 
rodocer,  but  it  is  also  provided  that  the  moneys  derived  therefrom 
tould  be  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Kowj  we  will  come  down  to  the  proposed  bill.  I  would  state,  in 
»  first  place,  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  con- 
iinption  of  coconut  oil  in  the  United  States,  over  eight  times  in  the 
«  six  years.  I  have  mentioned  an  embargo,  the  fact  that  it  was 
U  that  the  Filipino  crusher  needed — the  cheap  labor,  the  raw  ma- 
^rial  at  his  door,  and  his  exemption  from  the  heavy  taxes  of  his 
merican  competitor.  Now,  I  would  like  to  show  the  result  in  fig- 
'^  These  relate  exclusively  to  the  importations  of  copra — that  is^ 
\t  raw  material  which  we  previously  imported  in  large  quantities 
^m  the  Philippine  Islands. 

In  1917,  before  the  embargo,  87,000,000  pounds  of  copra  were  im- 
•'rted.  In  1918  it  had  increased  to  219,000,000  pounds.  The  embargo 
Uch  was  placed  after  the  middle  of  the  year  1918  did  not  have  its 
fft'ct  until  the  following  year,  and  the  drop  from  1918,  when  there 
ere  219,000,000  pounds  imported,  to  that  of  1919,  was  to  21,000,000 
c^rnds.  In  other  words,  we  had  imported  in  1918, 219,000,000  pounds 
f  the  raw  material,  and  as  soon  as  the  Filipino  started  his  crushers 
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we  imported  21,000,000  pounds.  It  dropped  in  1920,  the  foUowin 
year,  to  16,000,000  pounds.  The  mills  sprung  up  in  the  Philippiiw 
like  mushrooms.  Of  course,  the  importation  of  copra  from  the  Phi 
ippine  Islands  declined,  and  the  importation  of  coconut  oil  whk 
they  were  manufacturing  at  that  time  tremendously  increased  I 
1917,  44,000,000  pounds  of  coconut  oil  were  imported  into  the  Unite 
States.  In  1918, 154,000,000  pounds,  in  1919,  259,000,000  pounds.  I 
other  words  it  transferred  the  business  from  California  to  the  PLilii 
pine  Islands.  As  the  secretary  of  commerce  of  the  islands  states, : 
previous  years  hemp  headed  the  list  of  principal  articles  expon# 
from  the  islands,  and  in  1919  it  was  replaced  by  coconut  oil. 

It  has  been  said  that  as  long  as  the  Philippine  Islands  remain 
part  of  the  United  States  this  would  constitute  a  discriminntjM 
against  the  Philippine  Islands.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  sit-r 
tion  constitutes  a  discrimination  against  the  American  produif 
Nonaction  is  often  just  as  unjust,  just  as  unfair,  just  as  discrim 
natory  as  positive  action — indeed,  many  times  more  so.  It  is  tniethi 
the  American  Government  and  the  American  people  have  oona*! 
ently  pursued  an  attitude  of  liberality  toward  the  Philippine  IsUi^! 
and  I  think  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country*  a] 
plauds  that  attitude ;  but  that  attitude  has  been  reflected  by  a  «lrai 
or  a  charge  against  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  In  this  ii 
stance  we  have  liberality  of  treatment  of  the  Filipino  crusher  < 
<;opra,  making  coconut  oil,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  cnL«ii( 
of  copra. 

I  am  sure  no  one  would  object  to  this  duty  being  imposed,  an»l  I 
the  act  contained  a  similar  provision  as  that  embraced  in  the  act  < 
March  8,  1902,  to  which  I  have  referred,  namely,  that  tlie  nior»f.] 
so  collected  be  covered  into  the  treasury  of  the  Philippine  Islnn 
no  one  would  object  to  that.  But  I  can  not  see  how  any  fair-min 
person  can  possibly  favor  an  injustice  being  done  to  the  Ameri 
crushers,  who  are  now  unable  to  continue  business.  Tliey  are  beir 
rendered  practically  bankrupt. 

With  the  consent  of  the  committee  I  will  file  a  brief  later. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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OIL  WOBKS. 

The  El  Dorado  Oil  Works  are  manufacturers  of  coconut  oil,  with  oflSces  in  ^ 
Francisco  and  mills  located  at  West  Berkeley,  Calif.  The  company  emplo^'B  a  r*pi 
and  surplus  of  more  than  $1,000^000,  and  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the  krd 
importers  of  copra  (the  raw  material  from  which  coconut  oil  is  manufaetnrc^i  *t« 
the  Philippine  Islands.  During  the  war  the  company  ^vas  licensed  under  Uie  \  ci'i 
States  Food  Administration  and  at  all  times  strictly  complied  with  the  Govenum'^ 
regulations  as  applied  to  the  coconut-oil  industry.  For  the  year  1917  it  paid  inf^'l 
and  excess-profits  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  amounting  to  over  $.VWi.«< 
and  its  income  and  profits  taxes  for  1918  and  1919  were  considerably  in  excess  nf  iJ 
amount.  For  the  year  1920  it  paid  no  taxes,  for  the  vm''  simple  reason  that  on  artx'i 
of  conditions  to  be  presently  shown  it  was  unable  to  produce  income. 

The  company  in  the  past  has  sold  practically  its  entire  production  of  rooonui  "il 
domestic  soap  manufacturers,  the  oil  being  one  of  the  basic  materials  uned  iii  H 
production  because  of  its  high  glycerin  content,  which  is  usually  above  n  p^r  •'*•! 
Coconut  oil  is  now  used  extensively  for  butter  substitutes,  especially  the  i*v4ili| 
nut  margarines;  laundrv,  marine,  and  toilet  soaps;  vegetable  lard:  salad  oil.  etc 
1917,  168,000,000  pounds  of  coconut  oil  were  consumed  in  the  soap  industry  alon^ 
compared  with  126,000,000  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil,  and  124,000,000  iK>nnd8  of  -"J 
bean  oil,  its  nearest  rivals.     In  1918,  49  per  cent  of  the  v^etable  oils  ii«?*1  in  t 
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[>raarvarine  inddstry  was  coconut  oil.  During  the  war  coconut  oil  was  used  in 
king  glycerin,  which  entered  into  the  manu£cture  of  explosives  and  proved  an 
purUnt  adjunct  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  Government's  munition  pro^m. 
•>>  a5k  the  imposition  of  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  including  coconut  oil  imported 
an  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  pending  bill  carries  a  duty  m  this  amount,  but  it 
lot  applicable  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  We  respectfully  submit,  in  the  light  of 
>  facts  subsequently  shown,  that  such  exemption  is  unwarranted. 
The  domestic  consumption  of  coconut  oil  previous  to  1919  virtually  equaled  the 
Kliiction  and  imports  combined — there  were  none  exported.  In  1912,  Uie  calendar 
ir.  domestic  production  amounted  to  31,700,000  pounds  and  the  imports  of  coconut 
during  the  same  year  were  46,700,000,  a  diiTerence  against  domestic  production  of 
0<)0,QOO  poimds.  However,  in  the  calendar  year  1918  the  imports  of  coconut  oil 
re  356,000,000  pounds,  compared  with  341,200,000  pounds  produced  in  the  United 
itRs.  These  figures  indicate  that  the  domestic  consumption  of  coconut  oil  in  the 
eodar  year  1918  was  697,200^000  pounds,  eight  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  in 
[/,  when  the  total  of  production  and  imports  amounted  to  only  78,400,000  pounds, 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  domestic  production  during  the  calendar  years  1912  to 
L^  shows  an  increase  of  1^000  per  cent,  and  places  coconut  oil  third  in  importance 
r«:etable  oils  produced  m  the  United  States. 

fWuction  of  coconut  oil  in  this  country  is  confined  to  three  sections:  (1)  The 
rifle  coast  States,  (2)  the  territory  surrounding  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Southern  States,  where  cottonseed-oil  mills  are  located .  The  greatest  domestic 
»{uction,  however,  is  on  the  Pacific  coast.  For  the  cniarter  end  in?  June  30,  1919, 
p  {bureau  of  Census  reports  that  California  and  Oregon  alone  produced  over  26,000,000 
•mde  of  coconut  oil,  whereas  New  Jersev  producea  approximately  12,000,000;  Penn- 
Kinia.  7,000,000;  Texas,  5,000,000;  and  Jx)ui8iana,  7,000,000  pounds.  The  domes- 
f^tnsumption  for  the  same  period  was  anomalous  comparea  geographically  with 
Bf«tic  production.  California,  which  produced  over  23,000,000  pounds,  consumed 
i  than  1,500,000  pounds,  while  Louisiana,  which  produced  7,000,000  pounds,  con- 
iD»l  over  15,000,000;  Illinois,  without  anv  production  whatever,  had  a  consumption 
v>rJ  of  21 ,604,858  p<>unds;  and  Ohio,  producing  but  827,239  pounds,  used  the  largest 
i&ctity  of  any  particular  State,  its  consumption  being  34,510,975  pounds. 
UilJions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  the  coconut-oil  industry  of  this  country.  During 
t  three  years  preceding  1920  the  industry  attained  unparalleled  prosperity  and 
jmaace. 

Kt^des  the  £1  Dorado  Oil  Works  there  are  two  other  larere  mills  crushing  copra  and 
uiitiarturine  coconut  oil  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  In  the  East  there  are  at  present  a 
1^  dozen  mills  actually  en^ged  in  the  producing  of  coconut  oil.  Within  less  than 
^  vf^are  ago  there  were  20  to  25.  It  is  the  oriental  competition  alone  which  has 
OK*!  these  companies  to  suspend. 

'^oYirdiiu;  to  Thomas's  Register  of  Manufacturers  (1920),  there  were  over  30  concerns 
thf>  Pacific  coast,  with  an  approximate  capitalization  of  $10,000,000,  engaged  in  the 
^£Ut  oil  industry.  Many  of  these  are  importers  and  exporters  of  c:oconut  oil,  as 
^11  as  crushers  of  copra.  In  the  Philippine  islands  48  coconut  oil  mills  during  1920 
};>loyed  an  estimated  capital  of  over  120,000,000. 

The  average  dailv  wage  paid  by  the  El  Dorado  Oil  Works  during  1920  was  approxi- 
lifW  $0.25  to  eacii  employee,  wnereas  the  wages  of  factory  laborers  in  the  Philippine 
iUf  hnsa^d  from  $1  to  $1 .50  per  day  during  the  same  period.  It  is  well  known  that  all 
^  m  Japan,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  the  Philippines  is  on  a  very  much  lower 
)Ci  araXe  than  in  the  United  States. 

Sny  protection  granted  to  the  industry  by  means  of  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  duty 
UD ported  coconut  oil  would  be  of  benefit  not  onl^  to  domestic  manufacturers  of 
i!  ml  bat  also  to  producers  of  all  other  vegetable  oils  in  this  country. 
Wf  ttnhesitatiii^ly  state  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  coconut 
^  whether  coming  from  the  Philippine  Islands  or  any  other  foreign  country,  is  ab- 
IaU>Iy  eaential  to  the  very  existence  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States.  We 
!i^vp  that  the  reasons  which  impelled  the  House  to  pass  the  bill  with  the  duW  of 
'"^^per  pound  upon  importations  of  coconut  oil  from  countries  other  than  the  rhil- 
(•L!i^  islands  are  applicable  and  with  far  greater  force  to  our  contention  that  the  tariff 
c'jJd  be  likeinse  enforced  as  to  Philippine  exports  of  this  commodity  to  the  United 

TV^t  vfiich  is  known  commercially  as  copra  is  the  meat  of  the  coconut,  or,  in  other 
^^\  co|)ra  is  dried  coconut  meat,  broken  but  not  shredded  or  prepared.  It  is  the 
w  natfnaX  from  which  the  coconut  oil  is  manufactured.  The  ou  Is  the  fat  obtained 
'Qpffeniiii^  the  copra,  llie  growth  and  production  of  the  coconut  in  commercial 
intuta  is  ibndgn  to  the  continental  United  States.  The  world's  supply  of  copra 
r.;H<  {mm  the  Stndts  Settlements,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Japan,  British,  French, 
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Mid  Cierman  Oceania,  and  the  Philippine  latandH.  During  the  fiscal  yc«i'  191S  tb*  va 
import*  of  copra  araounted  to  486,996,112  pounds,  of  the  value  of  ?26,W5,5e».  i.>:  3lj 
Amount  219,&55.1T1  pounds,  valued  at  t9.940,T8.'>.  came  from  the  Philippine  lalaifM 
The  Fhilippinea  were  by  far  the  laigest  eKt>ort«rB  of  copra  during  that  pniod  '.i 
1919  the  Philippineeiporteof  copra  to  the  United  Statue  dropped  to  21,259,55*2  ponn* 
having  a  value  of  only  f  1,316,172;  and  in  1920  the  amount  imported  from  the  iriar  h 
reached  the  inaiguificant  Bum  of  16,724,S92  pouode  (valued  at  «517,6]9),  oat  of  a  x<a 

a  importation  from  all  countries  of  218,621,816  pounds. 

'~-    ~'      is  graphically  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Importation  of  copra  <md  eoeowat  oil,  19t!  to  19tO. 
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The  explanation  for  the  tremendous  slump  in  the  exportation  of  copra  fr-^n  : 
PhilippiDee  to  the  United  States  is  found  in  the  extraordinary  growth  and  rxpwi<  ": 
of  the  coconut-oil  industry  on  the  islands,  due  primarily  to  an  embargo  a^wic^  ■  ■  • 
export  of  copra  from  the  Philippines,  to  which  we  shall  presently  more  fully  a  if 
Upgitining  early  in  191S.  Philippine  cnuhets  of  copra  established  large  nxxlfnt  r-  i 
for  the  production  of  coconut  oil.    Instead  of  exporting  the  copra  it  is  crusbr<>}  ii 


have  a  decided  advantage  over  American  crushers  of  copra  not  only  ii 

wag<>e,  hut  also  in  that  their  supply  of  raw  material  is  at  their  doors,  wherewa  .4m'T.  ■:■ 

manufacturers  of  coconut  oil  must  import  their  entire  supply  of  copra. 

Shipping  conditions  existing  during  1918  because  of  the  war  afforded  opporli::.^ 
for  the  placing  of  the  embargo  upon  the  exportation  of  copra  from  the  niili;-  ■ 
Islands,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  governor  general  of  the  iiilsc  ■-  i 
his  annual  report  for  the  year  1919  states: 

"A  practical  embargo  upon  the  export  of  copra  was  laid  by  the  Go\-«ra[nfr : 
August,  1918.  to  insure  locally  the  quantities  demanded  by  the  PhilipptDr  ; 
which  had  outstripped  the  supply  of  raw  material,  and  to  economise  in  nriphr  ■ 
during  the  time  of  shortage  ot  bottoms,  since  copra  occupies  at  least  four  tim^  ] 
cargo  space  required  for  the  oil  content.  *  *  •  As  soon,  however,  aa  it  *-■•■. 
apparent  that  the  mills  were  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  !(•■;-■■ 
the  price  of  Philippine  ^pra,  in  May,  1919,  the  embargo  waslift^.  anil  anall  •  ^ 
tations  restored  the  situation.    *    *    "•' 

Further,  the  governor  general  Htat«: 

"The  new  and  remarKable  expansion  in  the  export  of  PhiUppiae  MKoau: 
which  now  supplies  60  per  cent  of  the  American  market,  is  of  the  gr«at«rt  tm- ' 
the  permanent  situation.  The  early  depression  of  the  market  of  1919  in  coos  :: 
gradually  disappeared  in  part  at  least  after  a  few  months,  and  export*  went  ; :. 
22  per  cent  over  those  ot  1918,  constituting  36  per  cent  ot  the  (ota]  export  imit 
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'he  annual  repjtt  of  the  secretary  of  finance  of  the  islands  states: 
'Exports  of  this  commodity  (coconut  oil)  have  been  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
I  it  is  expected  that  no  decline  will  take  place  in  the  years  to  come.    As  in  previouer 
irs  the  United  States  consumed  the  hignest  proportion  of  our  exports  of  tnis  com- 
dity,  same  being  62.12  per  cent  of  the  a^egate  total." 

Ks  appeaiB  from  the  Survey  of  the  Amencan  Coconut  Products  Industry,  prepared 
the  Tarifif  Commission,  1920: 

*  The  development  of  the  copra-crushing  industry  in  the  Philippines  during  the 
r  is  especially  noteworthy.  Shipping  conditions  favored  the  shipment  of  coconut 
rather  than  the  bulkier  copra,  and  the  installation  of  modem  mills  proceeded 
>idly.  In  1918  it  was  reported  that  8  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  were  in 
eration  and  that  150  expeUer  presses  ana  50  hydraulic  presses  were  turning  out  oil. 
le  output  of  oil  in  1917  was  almost  100,000,000,  as  compared  with  11,000,000  pounds 
1913.  The  former  amount  was  somewhat  over  one-half  of  the  production  in  this 
intry  during  the  same  year." 
(tertfding  the  source  of  copra  supply  for  American  manufacturers,  the  commission 

'Recently  the  Philippine  Islands  have  lost  a  large  part  of  their  importance  as  a 
irre  for  copra  because  of  the  establishment  of  large,  modern  oil  mills  there,  which 
i  sud  to  have  a  crushing  capacitv  greater  than  the  local  supply  of  copra.  So  that 
present  the  supplv  of  raw  material  for  coconut  crushing  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
e  British  and  Dutch  interests. " 

This  embai^  was  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Pacific  coast  crushers,  as  well  as* 
i  other  American  producers  of  coconut  oil.  Many  of  them  had  commitments  made* 
r  future  deliveries.  The  embai^go  gave  to  the  Philippine  crushers  the  opportunity 
complete  mills  in  course  of  construction  and  to  gather  to  themselves  a  strong  holdi 
K>D  the  copra  market.  It  left  the  American  crushers  to  find,  if  possible,  foreign, 
irkets  in  which  to  purchase  their  supplies  of  copra.  The  Tariff  Commifision  in  its 
nev  cites  as  authority  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Nov.  12,  1919,  for  the  following 
curate  statement: 

"There  is  a  very  close  and  sharp  competition  between  foreign  and  domestic  oils^ 
ii  it  i^  claimed  by  people  interested  in  the  industry  that  at  present  there  are  timee 
^Q  the  mir^n  between  the  price  of  copra  and  foreign  oil  is  so  small  that  it  does 
tt  pay  to  buy  copra  and  produce  the  oil  nere. " 

As  shown  by  the  governor  general's  report,  the  embargo  on  copra  had  a  twofold 
irp)^,  but  the  obje?t  to  ***  *  *  insure  locally  the  quantities  demanded  by 
e  Pliilippine  mills  "  was  obviously  the  impelling  motive.  It  was  protection  pure 
id  fnmple:  the  Io?al  mills  became  large  and  numerous.  The  raw  material  was  in 
e  cintrol  of  foreign  buyers.  As  shown  by  the  tables  given  above,  in  1917  the  copra 
:pirts  to  American  crushers  amounted  to  87,056,662  pounds,  and  in  1918  increased 
219.550,171  pounds.  The  embareo  effected  a  control  of  the  copra  market  by  the 
ilipino  crushers,  with  the  result  that  the  export  of  copra  to  the  United  States  de- 
mised, as  we  have  seen,  from  219,555,171  pounds  in  1918  to  21,259,592  pounds  in 
•19,  or  a  net  decrease  of  198,295,579  pounds;  and  in  1920  the  total  copra  export  to 
merican  crushers  was  but  16,724,892  pounds.  An  embargo  which  works  primarily 
'  the  detriment  of  American  crushers,  who  were  the  only  importers  of  copra  from 
le  islands  in  1918,  is  as  effective  as  the  highest  prohibitive  tariff  that  Cin  be  imagined . 
e  simply  seek  similarprotection  for  what  was  for  many  years  prior  to  1919  a  thriving 
ni*f-i  in  industry.  The  world  demand  for  coconut  oil  is  so  great  and  the  cost  of 
rxlurtion  in  the  Philippine  Islands  so  small  that  both  the  crushers  in  the  islands; 
5l  in  the  United  States  can  and  will  prosper  with  the  duty  which  we  ask. 
Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  interesting  statement  from  the  annual  report 
the  Philippine  secretary  of  finance  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1919: 
'^"opra  to  the  value  of  8,8^^9,376  pesos  was  exported  during  the  year,  as  compared 
itfi  10;<77,029  pesos  for  1918,  or  a  decrease  of  14,8  per  cent,  (bpra'meal,  on  the  other 
*nfi.  amiunting  to  2,173,471  pesos,  was  exported,  in  comparison  with  7,255  pesos 
f  l-U"^,  or  the  unparalleled  increase  of  29,852.2  per  cent.  This  immense  increase 
'  t'le  expert  of  copra  meal  tends  to  show  that  the  amount  of  copra  consumed  locally 
*«  '^reitlv  increi«ei,  which  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  copra. 
ue  fmtinuous  dejline  in  copra  exports,  due  to  rapid  development  that  has  taken 
U"f-  in  the  local  coconut-oil  industry,  is  obvious.  " 

'opra  meal  or  coconut  oil  cake  is  a  valuable  by-product  of  the  coconut-oil  industry, 
-  *iD}{  as  it  does  as  an  excellent  cattle  food.  It  is  always  in  great  demand.  In 
►w **ra}>er,  1919,  oil  cake  was  quoted  in  New  York  at  from  $00  to  $05  per  ton.  In 
iJi?  country  the  cakes  are  usually  ground  and  sold  in  sacks,  but  when  exported  it  is 
•Hially  eent  in  cake  form  in  conlormity  with  generally  existing  greater  demand 
bniarl  for  concentrated  dairy  foods  than  in  the  Umted  States.  Prior  to  1919,  in  which 
«ar  the  Philippine  exports  of  the  by-product  of  the  coconut-oil  industry  attained 
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such  a  stupendous  increase  over  the  previous  year,  it  had  been  the  custom  {. '  •  ■ 
mills  in  the  islands  to  bum  the  oil  cake  for  fuel.    The  copra  m^  or  oil  rake  ami  ^' 
to  about  35  per  cent  of  the  raw  material  used  in  the  coconut-oil  industry,  and  in  '  ■ 
the  American  output  of  this  by-product  was  of  immense  value.    The  curtailm^'L' 
the  copra  supply  which  formerly  was  imported  from  the  Philippines  has  j*^*- 
dimini^shed  the  quantity  of  oil  cake  available  in  the  American  markets;  hence.  *^n  '^ 
copra  IS  imported  and  crushed  in  the  United  States  the  oil  cake  must  be  im]^  *-- 
from  the  coconut-oil  producers  in  the  Philippines  and  elsewhere.    Due  to  the  m^ 
development  of  oil  mills  in  the  islands,  the  amount  of  copra  availiU^le  for  expcffta"  i 
is  at  present  greatly  less  than  in  former  years,  and  since  the  termination  of  tne  E . 
pean  war  the  American  crushers  have  h&d  to  meet  the  severe  competition  of  Euri  ^ • 
buyers.    According  to  the  report  of  the  Philippine  secretary  of  finance,  in  I' 
Fiance  and  England  were  first  and  second,  respectively,  on  the  list  of  roui'* 
importing  copra  from  the  islands;  the  United  States  was  third,  the  amount  of 
importation  being  92  per  cent  less  in  value  ^an  in  1918.  when  we  were  the  sole  iz 
porter  of  this  commodity  from  the  islands. 

The  Pan  Pacific  Magazine  for  August,  1920,  contained  the  following: 

''The  amount  of  copra  required  to  supply  the  Philippine  mills  at  capK^t>-  i<  f^*. 
mated  to  exceed  S00,000  tons.  The  rise  oi  the  oil  mills — ^more  than  50  are'  w*w  -» 
ported — explains  the  steady  decrease  in  copra  exports  from  139,000  tons  in  IVi'  "■ 
55,000  tons  in  1918.  During  1919  the  Philippines  imported  copra  in  considfn'  < 
quantities,  but  were  not  able  to  keep  the  mills  running  to  capacity." 

The  Philippine  Islands  now  l^d  all  countries  both  in  the  production  of  copn  «:  I 
coconut  oil.  Hemp  was  at  one  time  th^  premiex  industry  and  export  of  the  uiar-:* 
^ploying  approximately  2,000,000  Filipinos^  or  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  pop^J 
tion.    However,  the  secretary  of  finance,  in  his  report  refeired  to,  sUtes: 

"In  previous  years  hemp  beagled  the  list  of  principal  articles  exported  from  :i 
islands,  but  in  1919  it  was  replaced  by  coconut  oil." 

In  July,  1920,  three  companies  which  were  enga^^ed  in  the  coconut^il  indostri  j 
the  Philippines — the  Visayan  Refining  Co.,  the  Kizal  Refining  Co.,  and  the  PfcL-;- 
pine  Refinmg  Co. — merged  and  formed  the  Philippine  Refining  Corporation,  vr^  i 
capital  of  $10,000,000.    Corporations  manufacturing  coconut  oil  in  the  Phili^^' ' 
IstEinda  are  peculiarly  favored,  because,  in  addition  to  their  proximity  to  the  myi* 
of  raw  material,  they  are  not  subject  to  the  high  taxes  which  are  borne  by  the  Ac-.-*- 
can  crushers;  there  is  no  excess-profits  tax  in  force  in  the  isUmds,  such  an  here 
the  Philippine  Islands  the  income-tax  law  of  September  8,  1916,  as  ammdH.  *t  : 
force,  ana  the  revenue  act  of  1918  is  not.    A  Philippine  corporation  is  not  subjt*  t  * 
the  provisions  of  the  war-profits  and  excess-profits  tax  provisions  of  the  latter  star. 
and  even  under  the  excess-profits  tax  law  of  October  3,  1917,  a  Philippine  cort* 
tion  was  regarded  as  a  "foreign  corporation"  and  subject  to  tax  only  as  to  b'ss..- 
done  and  net  income  received  from  sources  within  the  United  States.    Th4>  i 
income-tax  law  of  October  3,  1917,  being  Title  I  of  the  revenue  act  of  1917,  contar. 
the  following  provision: 

''Sec  5.  That  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  extend  to  Porto  Rico  <r  : 
Philippine  Islands,  and  the  Porto  Rican  or  Philippine  Lc^lature  shall  have  pi  • 
by  due  enactment  to  amend,  alter,  modify,  or  repeal  the  income-tax  laws  in  i-r  ( 
in  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippine  Islands,  respectively.'' 

Similar  powers  are  granted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  Philippines  and  Porto  R  .^ 
by  section  261  of  the  revenue  act  of  1918,  now  in  force. 

Further,  the  Philippine  crushers  of  copra  have  a  wonderful  future  pn&pcci  Icr  u 
development  of  their  industry.  There  are  literally  millions  of  acres  of  idle  Uri 
available  to  them  and  which  are  especially  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  coconut  o- 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately  70,000,000  coconut  trees  in  tlie  isSi 
about  40,000,000  of  which  are  bearing  trees,  producing  nearly  1,000,000.000  nntp  ; 
year,  and  that  approximately  900,000,000  of  these  nuts  are  annually  used  in  th^^  err 
trade.  In  a  bulletin  entitled  ''  Economic  Resources  and  Developments  of  the  I^^ 
pine  Islands,'*  issued  by  the  Philippine  commercial  agency  in  the  United  S^*' 
(1920),  it  is  said  of  copra: 

"No  other  crop  produced  by  man  is  reaped  with  more  certainty  and  mftrketc^  «"3 
less  labor  and  expense  after  the  initial  cost  has  been  incurred.    Becanae  of  the  pi** 
manency  of  the  trees  when  planted  in  a  region  free  from  typhoons,  m  coooont  in  l««q 
ing  constitutes  a  crop  virtually  as  constant  and  undying  as  the  earth  on  whk^ 
stands." 

Coconut  trees  be^  bearing  five  or  six  years  after  planting.    There  is  bat  tt:.-^ 
diminution  in  the  yield  of  a  mature  tree  until  it  is  almost  a  hundred  yean  oM     Ti 
trees  are  usually  planted  50  to  the  acre,  and  the  record  vield  is  reported  to  be  -^ 
nuts  from  one  tree  in  a  year.    A  conservative  estimate  is  that  each  nut  is  wtirth  a  v 
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pfrially  about  2  cents.  The  Philippine  Islands  now  produce  one-third  of  the 
ffld's  output  of  copra.  As  shown,  up  to  1918  almost  all  the  copra  produced  was 
ported.  In  1919  the  islands  exported  $4,400,000  worth  of  copra,  but  imported 
^,000  worth  from  other  coimtries.  The  Yearbook  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
I'O,  pTibliflhed  by  the  Philippine  Chamber  of  Commerce  (p.  141),  states: 
'Xot  content  with  manufacturing  their  own  copra  certain  corporatibns  in  the 
lilippines  have  gone  so  far  as  to  use  their  oil  to  manufacture  many  of  the  varied 
i^ucts  which  were  formerly  made  onl>r  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.' ' 
Tbese  products  were  soap,  lard  substitutes,  and  coconut  butter.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
'ted  tlmt  in  the  future  such  articles  will  be  exported  not  only  to  the  United  States 
It  aim  to  other  foreign  countries. 

During  the  past  few  years  Japanese  shipping  companies  have  been  very  active  in 
*  South  Sea  Island  trade,  particularly  in  copra-producing  countries.  These  com- 
Die?.  by  reason  of  ^vemment  bounties  and  cheap  merchandise  which  they  vend, 
^  in  a  strong  position  to  compete  with  American  merchants  and  manufacturers 
:io  hAve  built  up  trade  in  American  merchandise  and  imports.  In  addition  to  tiie 
fN'elopment  of  this  trading  business,  Japanese  companies  at  home  have  erected  large 
ooout-oil  mills  to  which  they  import  the  raw  material  needed  from  the  copra-|Ht>- 
idng  countries.  Our  supply  of  copra  from  Japan  fell  from  29,473,850  pounds  in 
1^  to  9,172,381  pounds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920.  The  Tariff  Com- 
isjion'e  survey  previously  referred  to  states: 

"Imports  (of  copra)  have  also  been  increased  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  of  Japan. 
*  *  Japan  is  oecoming  an  increasingly  strong  rival  in  the  copra  market.  St^un- 
ip  liB^  centering  in  Japan  bring  copra  to  her  mills  from  Sin^pore,  Java,  and  the 
nth  Seas.  The  present  estimated  production  of  coconut  oil  in  Japan  is  about 
,noo.000  pounds  annually,  or  about  one-third  the  amount  produced  in  the  United 
K^  in  1917.  Most  of  this  oil  is  crushed  in  25  modem  mills  in  the  Kobe  district. ' ' 
in  1919  the  British  merchant  marine  regained  its  supremacy  of  Philippine  shipping 
^f^  it  had  lost  during  the  war;  Japan  was  second  in  the  total  tonnase  registered  in 
t  ports  of  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  third.  The  production  costs  of 
^ppine  manufacturers  being  greatly  less  than  those  of  American  producers,  it  is 
^ent  that  were  it  not  for  the  present  market  demand  for  coconut  oil  the  Philippine 
u^iers  would  capture  the  European  markets  now  supplied  by  American  manu&urtwers 
il  ^iporters.  In  addition  to  other  advantages  the  n-eight  from  the  Philippines  to  Lon- 
Q if  not  appreciably  greater  than  from  New  York  to  London,  and  hence  the  Philippine 
uniiactttrer  is  in  a  position  to  successfully  compete  witli  the  American  indus&y  in 
c*  Eiuypean  markets.  The  Tariff  Commission  in  its  survey  further  states: 
"Taking  everything  into  consideration,  conditions  of  shipping  and  freight  rates 
'•**  apparently  considerably  favored  the  tropical  producers  of  coconut  oil  over. 
nva^c  producers.*' 

A»<liown  by  the  tables  heretofore  given,  during  the  period  1914  to  1920,  inclusive,  in 
ucL  coconut  oil  has  been  on  the  free  list,  over  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  a  value  of  over 
*».noo,000  of  foreign  oil  has  entered  this  country  without  contributing  any  revenue 
tho  «iovemmcnt.  At  the  duty  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound,  the  customs  revenues 
tnns  the  period  specified  would  have  totaled  over  $20,000,000  from  coconut  oil  aJone, 
A  }eirlr  ftveiage  of  13,860,000.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  present  time 
pp^ximately  75  per  cent  of  this  commodity  is  imported  from  the  Philippines,  and 
iJen^  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  is  made  to  apply  to  such  importations  the  amount 
avenue  d^ived  from  this  source  will  be  very  small — probably  exceeding  but 
^h  H.000,000  annually.  If  the  duty^  is  imposed  on  all  coconut  oil  imported  from 
I -^vuntnes,  it  will  produce  a  substantial  revenue  to  the  Government. 
\^^  Philippine  Islands  are  more  prosperous  to-day  than  ever  before  in  their  history . 
Of  la  shown  by  statements  recently  issued  by  the  Philippine  Commercial  Agency, 
u^h  otfidally  represents  the  Philippine  Government. 

rhe  d§itncy  mam  tains  offices  at  280  Broadway,  New  York  City.  From  such  state- 
^"^  It  appears  that  during  1920  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  was  in  favor  of  the 
^'>i-.  for  that  year  the  total  imports  are  shown  to  have  been  $149,438,282.50,  while 
'  ■  tpwta  were  $151,123,855.50.  It  is  significant  to  observe  also  from  such  state- 
>«v?as]'oUowB: 

?^^  expofts,  total  value $3,716,870.50 

^<a ''xjr«i8,  to  United  States 191,204.50 

' '  tJ'it  oU,  total  value 23,  268, 886. 50 

^  -'Out  oil  eiportfi  to  United  States 21, 683, 043. 00 

"  *  Word,  the  Philippines  send  us  practically  none  of  their  copra  and  practically 
•*•  their  coconut  oil. 
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Can  it  be  wondered  that  our  coconut-oil  industry  is  in  financial  straits? 

It  would  seem  the  Filipino  crusher  has  obtained  all  that  he  could  have  ever  Itof 
for.  His  mills  were  built  under  an  embaigo,  the  raw  material  is  at  his  very  door,  u 
his  greatest^  customer,  the  United  States,  admits  his  product  free.  Under  the  tr 
of  the  present  bill  it  is  proposed  to  require  his  foreign  competitor,  if  he  invade?  *, 
American  market,  to  pay  a  duty  from  which  he  is  wholly  exempt. 

We  vigorously  resist  such  a  procediure  and  believe  the  Congress  will  repeal  it 

Liberalit>r  of  treatment  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  been  the  <k>Y» 
ment's  consistent  policy  since  tne  acquisition  of  tne  islands  from  Spain  in  \^K  \ 
the  generosity  has  been  borne  by  the  whole  American  people — by  the  TreaBun*  of  j 
United  States.  Unless  the  relief  here  sought  is  obtained  it  will  become,  indeeiJ 
ironical  liberality,  for  it  will  be  sustained  not  by  our  Government  but  by  one  indud 
Yes;  at  the  cost  of  the  very  life  of  a  heretofore  thriving,  legitimate,  American  indu?^ 
We  can  not  bring  ourselves  to  believe  the  Congress  will  sanction  such  a  course  of  att 

Men  may  reasonably  differ  concerning  the  significance  of  the  recent  election  : 
our  Government's  foreign  policy,  upon  the  League  of  Nations,  or  upon  the  desirali 
of  the  reservations  proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  Article 
the  covenant,  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  domestic  and  fundamental  princ: 
of  the  Republican  Party  received  in  the  last  election  an  unqualified  inaomoi 
from  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  voters.  Tariff  protection  for  kir 
can  industries  has  been  the  battle  cry  of  ib&t  great  party  ever  since  its  birth.  1 
this  only  which  we  seek — ^fair  protection  to  an  American  industry  which  b  i 
threatened  with,  indeed  is  face  to  face  with,  extermination. 

STATEMENT   OF  JOHN  F.   CONWAY,  BEFBESENTINQ    B.  F.  DB! 

CO.  (INC.),  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Conway.  John  F.  Conway. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  We  are  importers  and  exporters  of  oil,  chemicj 
and  manufacturers  and  refiners. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  a  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Conway.  We  refine  coconut  oil  and  other  oils. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  article  you  manufacture* 

Mr.  Conway.  We  use  sova-bean  oil.  We  nave  other  product5,  \ 
I  am  only  down  here  to-day  to  talk  on  the  oil  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  the  business  yourself? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  am  department  manager. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  reside  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  and  mj'  hwsii 
address  is  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  Please  proceed  now  and  state  briefly  your  neui 

Mr.  Conway.  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  imposition  of  thp  'I 
on  coconut  oil  of  2  cents  a  pound.  It  is  now  on  the  free  list.  The  i 
son  for  that  is  that  we  use  in  our  two  refining  plants  about  ft^*^'.' 

? founds  a  week  when  running  full.  Unf ortimately,  I  am  not  mnn 
uU  just  at  the  present  time.  Two  cents  a  poimd  on  that  will  ami* 
to  $18,000  a  week,  and  in  the  year  it  will  amount  to  $936,0(K),  wh 
would  practically  put  us  out  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  the  oil  out  of  the  bean,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  We  buy  the  oil  and  refine  it  from  Ceylon  ami  .1 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  copra  is  on  the  free  list,  but  ha^  £* 
duty  here  of  1^  to  2  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  course,  you  get  it  from  the  Philippine  I-It* 
free  of  duty? 

Mr.  Conway.  That  is  the  point ;  if  you  should  shut  it  out  from  t^ 
points,  naturally  the  Philippine  Island  producers  will  take  adviinC 
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( the  market  and  raise  it  to  a  point  where  we  would  be  thrown  out  of 
ar  markets  of  the  world.  That  is  one  advantage  the  foreign  manu- 
icturers  have  of  being  able  to  select  their  raw  products  from  different 
larkets  of  the  world,  and  if  we  are  shut  out  from  those  foreign  mar- 
&ts  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Philippine  producers. 
Senator  Calder.  Is  yours  the  finished  product? 
Mr.  Conway,  We  refine  it  and  sell  it  to  soap  and  other  manufao- 
irers. 

Senator  Caldeb.  What  quantities  do  you  sell  it  in? 
Mr.  Conway.  We  sell  in  gallons,  pounds,  and  tank  cars. 
Senator  Calder.  What  is  the  price  to-day  compared  with  what  it 
B8  in  1914,  wholesale  ? 
Mr.  Conway.  The  wholesale  price  to-day  is  about  one-half  of  what 

was  in  1919.     The  oil  was  selling  in  1919 

Senator  Caldeb.  The  oil  was  selling  in  1919 — I  mean,  in  1914,  be- 

»re  the  war. 

Mr.  Conway.  Why,  the  price  is  practically  back  to  what  it  was 

*fore  the  war.    Coconut  oil  is  selling  to-day  around  8^  to  8f  cents, 

1(1  it  ran  about  that  figure  in  1914. 

Senator  Caldeb.  In  1919  what  was  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  It  went  up  to  18i  or  19  cents,  possibly  a  little  higher. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  was  it  in  1914  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  Between  8  and  9  cents. 

Senator  CAiiDEB.  And  it  is  now  back  to  the  prewar  prices? 

Mr.  Conway.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Caldeb.  How  much  would  this  duty  affect  the  price,  pro- 

ded  the  duty  were  added  to  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  Twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  raw  material.    After  the 

Kxls  are  manufactured  the  increased  cost  would  be  30  to  33  per 

nt  based  on  present  market. 

Senator  Caldeb.  You  figure  that  the  2  cents  per  pound  would  in- 

ease  the  price  of  the  finished  article  about  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Conway.  The  duty  is  25  per  cent. 

Senator  Calder.  You  figure  that  the  2  cents  per  pound  would  in- 

ease  the  cost  of  the  finished  article  about  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Conway.  The  duty  is  25  per  cent  to  start  with.    The  cost  of 

fining;  runs  3  to  4  cents  and  the  additional  duty  would  be  about 

per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  import  the 

conutoil? 

Mr.  Conway.  Not  directly.    We  buy  it  through  importers.    We 

inff  it  in  through  Philippine  producers. 

J^nator  Calder.  You  get  your  raw  material  from  the  Philippine 

kids? 

Mr.  Conway.  No,  sir.    A  great  deal  comes  from  Ceylon  and  Java, 

50,  through  our  foreign  connections.    We  have  an  Imglish  branch. 

e  bring  it  in  from  different  places  as  the  market  favors  us.    For 

btanoe,  if  it  is  cheaper  in  Ceylon,  we  buy  it  in  Ceylon.    Of  course, 

p  '>ils  are  sold  at  a  close  margin,  so  that  there  is  not  so  very  much 

fference. 

N»nator  Caidbr.  Two  cents  per  pound  on  the  raw  material  would 

?an  that  much  on  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  CojrwAY.  More  than  that. 
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Senator  Walsh.  How  much  coconut  oil  is  imported  into  iL  - 
country? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  can  not  say  exactly.  It  is  considerablv  n\»: 
350,000.  In  1915  63,135,000  was  imported;  in  1918  increased  t.. 
356,089,000. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  percentage  of  the  consumption  is  produ  •  : 
here? 

Mr.  Conway.  From  25  to  50  per  cent,  according  to  prevailing  r%  • 
ditions. 

Senator  Calder.  Of  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  Conway.  Of  the  oil  secured  by  pressure. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  product  that  he  wants  is  copra.  He  war.-- 
copra  admitted  free. 

Mr.  Conway.  It  is  not  copra  we  want  admitted  free.    It  is  the  n* 
nut  oil. 

Senator  Walsh.  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Conway.  If  you  get  your  duty  too  high  it  means  you  aT> 
going  to  throw  your  importations  of  oil  entirely  to  the  Philipj-.r.-' 
and  lose  the  revenue  altogether. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  the  matter  to  look  at.  We  are  rr 
deavoring  all  over  the  country  to  establish  a  merchant  marine.  li 
we  do  not  buy  material  from  these  foreign  places,  we  do  not  hii--! 
any  sale  for  our  goods.  We  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  busine«-  .i 
the  eastern  countries,  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  we  exy-  -^ 
varied  lines  of  manufactured  articles  in  competition  with  En^la: 
and  other  continental  countries,  and  the  more  we  can  trade  in  tb  - 
commodities  which  come  from  those  places,  the  more  we  can  i\ 
change  our  own  goods. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  buy  any  coconut  oil  made  from  copra  :3 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Conway.  At  times;  yes.  The  quality,  however,  is  not  entire!} 
suitable  for  our  requirements,  and  we  prefer  coconut  oil  of  Javm  as ; 
Ceylon  origin. 

Senator  Smoot.  Importations  for  1920  amounted  to  218..V2:.  -■ 
pounds  of  copra.    In  1921  the  amount  was  a  little  less.     That 
manufactured  into  the  oil  in  this  country,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Conway.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Still  out  of  this  amount  of  manufacturerl 
you  buy  very  little  from  American  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Conway.  We  buy  where  the  market  is  most  favorable,  but  -r 
must  buy  oil  from  Java  and  Ceylon  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  Ut: 
quality  and  more  suitable  for  our  purpose  than  the  domestic  oil 

The*  Chairman.  Have  you  concludea  your  remarks? 

Mr.  Conway.  There  is  one  other  point  I  want  to  mention.    T 
is  the  duty  on  linseed  oil.    As  yoii  know,  one  of  our  great  trw 
in  the  lar^e  cities  at  the  present  time  is  the  cost  of  housintr.     It 
an  expensive  proposition  to  build  houses  and  to  keep  them  in  rv:     - 
You  can  not  keep  them  in  pood  repair  unless  you  keep  them  pair: 
One  of  the  ingredients  of  paint  is  linseed  oil. 

Senator  McCrMRER.  Congress  has  not  had  to  vote  any  mon^}  *! 
keep  the  linseed  oil  factories  on  their  feet,  as  it  has  prodncf*r^ 
flaxsee<l  and  others. 

Mr.  Conway.  No.    I  think  they  have  enough  money. 
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Senator  McCttmber.  But  some  of  these  fellows  who  are  producing 
le  different  oils  have  to  ^et  help  through  special  legislation. 
Mr.  Conway.  The  foreign  market  for  flaxseed  is  very  bare,  and 
le  production  of  flax  in  Kussia  and  Belgium  has  fallen  ofF  greatly, 
)  that  I  should  think  they  could  sell  their  product  readily. 
In  regard  to  filing  a  brief,  the  Bureau  of  Kaw  Materials  have  gone 
ito  this  question  very  carefully,  and  they  have  gotten  out  a  brief 
hich  pves  all  the  facts  and  figures  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
would  like  to  use  their  brief  as  my  brief,  and  have  it  so  considered. 
Senator  Smoot.  The  bill  provides  2^  cents  a  pound  for  linseed  oil. 
That  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  suggest  that  it  be  not  increased  over  the  present 
ite  of  10  cents  a  gallon.  The  new  duty  makes  it  practically  double 
le  price,  18^  cents.  That  would  be  20  cents  a  pound.  You  see  the 
ites  are  practically  doubled. 

The  Chaikman.  The  committee  will  give  the  matter  careful  con- 
ideration. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  M.  BABNES,  BEPBESEXTING  PBOCTEB  Sc 

GAMBLE  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  represent  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  of  Cincinnati.  I 
m  interested  in  paragraph  50,  covering  vegetable  oil,  more  partic- 
Urly  coconut  oil.  I  can  say  just  briefly  mat  I  agree  with  every- 
liiagMr.  Colgate  and  Mr.  Eckman  have  said  in  regard  to  the  ultimate 
ffect  of  the  present  or  proposed  duty  on  vegetable  oils  as  affecting 
lie  price  to  tne  ultimate  consumer  of  common  soap. 

Senator  McLean.  We  will  take  that  for  granted.  Is  that  all  you 
ave  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  want  to  speak  on  the  matter  of  coconut  oil  and 
)pra.  Our  company  is  veiy  lai^ely  interested  in  all  those  matters. 
Te  are  crushers  of  copra  in  the  United  States,  and  are  also  crushers 
I  cutton  seed  in  the  South.  We  are  also  importing  all  of  these  oils 
nd  we  are  exporting  all  of  these  oils  to  Europe. 

vSenator  Reed.  To  what  extent  do  you  export  oils  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  We  export  coconut  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil,  and 
t  times  soya-bean  oil. 

Senator  Reed.  Could  you  give  us,  in  the  aggregate,  what  it 
mounts  to? 

,  Mr.  Barnes.  Of  cottonseed  oil  we  exported  about  one-sixth  of  the 
il  that  was  exported  this  year. 

^^^'DAtor  Reed.  How  much  \C^ould  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Approximately  100,000  barrels. 

"^♦•nator  Walsh.  Of  what  value  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Approximately  $30  per  barrel — about  $3,000,000. 

>nAtor  Reed.  That  is  cottonseed  oil  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

"^♦•nator  Reed.  And  what  was  the  other  item  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  would  sav  the  total  export  was  around  25,000 
WTrls  of  the  other  oils,  ana  the  value  would  be  approximately  the 
^<t.    Some  of  them  were  cheaper  and  some  were  dearer. 

N^nator  McLean.  Then  you  disagree  with  some  things  that  have 
oin  said  here  by  some  witnesses  ? 


'.  « 


I  • 
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Senator  Reed.  Just  one  question,  if  you  will  permit  me.    I  &=. 
interested  in  this. 

Are  you  producing  about  one-sixth  of  the  oils  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  We  exported  about  one-sixth. 

Senator  Reed.  You  exported  about  one-sixth  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  There  was  exported  from  this  country,  how  murf. ' 

Mr.  Barnes.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  elaborate  a  little,  there  wi* 
sold  between  August  15  ana  May  27,  at  the  time  the  emergency  tArf 
went  into  effect,  approximately  700,000  barrels  of  cottonseed  «•: 
probably  750,000  barrels.  We  do  not  have  the  June  figures.  Tut 
represented  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  SoutL 
Oi  that  amoimt  practically^  every  barrel  was  sold  prior  to  the  tin.' 
the  emergency  tariff  went  into  effect.  As  far  as  our  own  comp&rT 
is  concerned,  we  have  sold  Just  200  barrels  of  oil  since  the  emergen' ; 
tariff  went  into  effect.  We  have  made  some  shipments  on  saI'? 
made  prior  to  that  time. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  attribute  that  situation  to  the  emergt^c 
tariff? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  emergency  tariff, 
was  a  reverse  proposition,  as  has  been  explained  here. 

At  the  same  time  the  exports  of  soya-bean  oil  from  Manchuria  v&« 
about  7,000  tons  in  January  and  jumped  to  14,090  tons  in  June  *- 
Europe.    The  people  over  there  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  use  ihas 
low-grade  oil.     We  have  never  been  able  to  handle  those  oils  here  : 
any  advantage,  and  never  looked  upon  soya-bean  oil  as  an  edible  ol 
In  the  same  manner  they  have  been  in  a  position  to  draw  ihr.* 
supplies  of  copra  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacinc  without  coinpetiti*d 
except  from  the  Philippines.    Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  cocr.nu* 
oil  brought  into  this  country  prior  to  the  emergency  tariff  came  fn*d 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ana  the  other  65  per  cent  came  from  t':-*! 
Philippines.    So  those  markets  were  turned  over  to  Europe  withr*-: 
competition. 

We  had  several  men  in  the  Orient  and  brought  them  home.  Tb^r 
are  in  Cincinnati  now.  At  the  time  this  emergency  tariff  went  ir/ 
effect  we  were  ready  to  spend  $300,000  and  had  bought  some  macL::.- 
ery  to  equip  an  accumulating  station  in  the  Orient,  but  practica.:'> 
without  any  notice  this  tariii  was  put  into  effect  and  it  l^t  us  « it 
part  of  our  equipment  on  the  Pacmc  coast,  and  we  have  an  inv*--*- 
ment  on  the  coast  to-day  lying  there  idle. 

On  the  crushing  of  copra  m  the  United  States,  certain  cnish«  -H 
came  before  you  and  asked  for  protection.  I  think  they  m-.-i 
represent  practically  the  minority,  so  far  as  the  crushing  of  copra  .  i 
the  United  States  is  concerned.  I  think  we  have  the  largest  cni>.-H 
ing  plant  in  the  United  States,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  need  a'  i 
protection.  We  feel  that  we  have,  as  far  as  the  crushing  is  concern- . , 
a  distinct  advantage.  In  the  first  place,  as  far  as  the  Philipp.:."* 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  market  for  copra  cake,  and  out  of  evt-rrl 
ton  of  the  dried  copra  there  is  a  product  of  650  pounds  of  that  ca*.*- 
For  a  long  while  it  was  used  as  fuel,  and  thev  attempted  to  fin^i  ^ 
market  in  the  Orient,  in  Japan,  for  it,  and  also  shipping  it  to  t  | 
United  States. 

Senator  Reed.  For  fuel  ? 
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Mr.  Babkes.  For  feed,  and  in  the  Orient  for  fertilizer,  Uaturally, 
be  market  is  very  depressed.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  the 
nisher  of  this  country  is  concerned,  he  has  a  ready  market  for  his 
ake. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  it  used  for  feed  here  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Cattle  feed.     In  addition  to  that,  we  feel  that  our 
flethods  of  operation  are  very  much  better.     So  that  as  far  as 
rushing  copfa  in  the  United  States  is  concerned,  as  against  the 
mportation'of  coconut  oil,  we  see  no  reason  why  a  duty  should  be 
mposcd  on  coconut  oil  to  protect  the  American  crusher  of  copra. 
Senator  Walsh.  The  labor  item  is  very  small. 
Mr.  Barnes.  It  is  from  6  to  8  per  cent;  that  is  very  small. 
Senator  Reed.  The  total  labor  ? 
Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  the  total  labor. 

I  would  also  like  to  correct  the  impression  made  on  the  committee  by 
me  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke.  He  made  the  statement  that  he 
wanted  to  protect  the  American  producers  of  lard  by  having  the 
Iwil  consumed  at  home.  The  greatest  consumers  of  lard  substitutes 
in  the  United  States  to-day  are  on  the  farm.  We  look  upon  the  State 
)( Iowa  as  the  greatest  consumer  of  lard  substitutes,  and  the  great 
S<iuthwest,  whicn  is  a  cattle  countrv  and  produces  cattle,  is  a  Targe 
fwnsumer.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  get  the  cheaper 
ifticles,  and  take  their  toll  on  their  own  production.  That  is  true 
right  straight  through  the  agricultural  districts.  We  sell  less  of  the 
Iwd  substitutes  in  the  large,  congested  cities  than  we  do  in  the 
country  districts.  That  holds  true  pretty  well  in  Europe.  Our 
American  farmer  is  only  following  the  lead  of  the  farmer  in  Europe 
because  a  good  many  of  them  have  settled  through  the  West  and 
bow  the  advantage  of  using  these  substitutes. 

In  speaking  of  the  butter  proposition,  what  the  gentleman  did  not 
enlighten  the  committee  on  was  the  fact  that  during  the  war  butter 
went  up  to  extreme  prices  of  75  and  85  cents  per  pound  in  the  cities. 
The  reason  for  that  was  that  milk  was  diverted  from  the  creamerjr  to 
the  condenser  and  went  to  Europe  in  the  shape  of  condensed  milk, 
u  you  refer  to  your  statistics  which  you  have  before  you,  you  will 
find  that  our  exports  of  condensed  milk  jumped  to  tremendous 
fipires  which  carried  the  price  of  butter  to  a  hign  level,  resulting  in 
Jhp  development  of  the  so-called  nut  butter.  The  demand  in  Europe 
lell  off  agam  for  their  own  production  of  milk  and  the  price  of  butter 
^pnt  down.  At  the  same  time  it  carried  with  it  the  price  of  these 
»nt  butters  with  the  result  that  when  butter  reached  the  low  point 
w  some  of  our  large  cities  of  30  cents  per  pound  the  nut-butter 
business  absolutely  collapsed  and  the  production  to-day  is  less  than 
'f^  per  cent  of  what  it  was  at  the  peak. 

N"t  only  that,  but  to  show  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
w-e  somewhat  discriminating  in  their  tastes,  when  butter  gets  cheap 
ilif^y  letTe  these  so-called  nut  butters  and  margarine  and  go  back  to 
J*Nw  butter.  When  butter  starts  to  go  up,  notwithstanding  the 
wi  that  nut  butters  are.  going  down,  they  still  remain  with  the 
r^'^ular  butter.  Butter  has  advanced  from  30  to  50  cents,  while 
Jiut  butters  have  gone  down  in  the  same  period,  but  it  has  not 
Witated  the  business.  A  number  of  nut-butter  manufacturers 
^ive  already  failed,  and  the  whole  industry  is  in  a  precarious  con- 
dition, due  to  the  absolute  collapse  of  the  consumption  of  nut  butters. 
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Gentlemen,  on  this  whole  proposition,  as  has  been  pointed  out  v 
you,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  personally  spent  20  years  in  sean-: 
of  the  world's  markets  for  oils  for  the  soap  kettle,  and  have  fail»\ 
to  find  where  these  oils  have  depressed  the  value  of  edible  o>i^ 
We  have  brought  oils  into  the  soap  kettle,  and  they  have  been  t&kij 
out  through  dire  necessity,  from  an  edible  standpoint,  and  u-e  Ar 
spending  a  good  deal  of  money,  both  from  a  chemical  standpoint  k 
well  as  a  development  standpoint,  in  trying  to  secure*  the  nece^«a^ 
materials  to  feed  not  only  the  soap  kettle,  but  through  the  soap  keui 
benefit  the  public  at  large. 

I  have  a  orief  I  woula  like  to  submit. 

Senator  McLean.  Very  well.     It  will  be  printed. 

BRIEF  OF  F.  X.  BARNES.  REPRESENTING  THE  BTTREAtl  OF  RAW  MATEHXAXS  TtA 

AMERICAN  VEGETABLE  OILS  AND  FATS  INDUSTRIES. 

A  prohibitive  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  is  proposed  in  the  Fordney  measure  niu 
all  coconut  oil  except  that  originating  in  the  Philippines.  One-half  to  two-third 
of  the  importations  of  coconut  oil  are  used  by  soap  manufacturers.  The  great  t^ull 
of  the  coconut  oil  used  in  soap  making  goes  into  laundry  soaps  and  a  lesser  i^^liS 
tity  into  toilet  soaps. 

Inasmuch  as  the  importations  of  coconut  oil  from  the  Philippines  can  not  be  m^  i 
dutiable,  the  proposed  levy  of  2  cents  per  poimd  on  coconut  oil  from  other  Lsdan<i 
of  the  Pacific  ana  from  other  parts  of  the  Tropics  would  be  ineffective  and  wouli 
produce  no  revenue.  This  because  the  importations  of  coconut  oil  from  other  aour--* 
of  origin  would  be  automatically  shut  out  by  the  action  of  the  duty.  Simultaneou«l 
the  price  of  the  Philippine  coconut  oil  would  be  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  th 
amount  of  coconut  oil  from  other  portions  of  the  world  which  woula  be  shut  out  ^ 
the  proposed  duty.  This  would  inevitably  increase  the  price  of  aoap  and  othn 
products  in  which  coconut  oil  is  used.  We  have  already  called  the  attention  of  th 
committee  in  our  brief  on  soya-bean  oil  to  the  fact  that  an  increase  of  2  rents?  p«: 
poimd  in  the  price  of  any  of  the  oils  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  would  incr«4« 
the  cost  to  the  consumer' of  soap  one-half  cent  for  each  cake  of  ordinar>'  laundry  fc« 
made  therefrom. 

With  the  development  of  foreign  oil  seeds,  the  crushing  of  same,  and  the  import^! *o4 
of  these  foreign  oils,  the  soap  maker  has  been  enabled  to  keep  the  price  of  soap  ^in 
low  basis  to  the  households  of  the  land.    Were  he  obliged  to  depend  upon  such  oil«  i 
cottonseed  oil,  which  is  primarilv  an  edible  oil,  the  price  of  soap  would  have  ranc  i 
much  higher,  as  edible  oils  naturally  demand  higher  prices  than  the  inedible.     Uiit  i 
the  ability  under  previous  tariff  acts,  however,  to  select  his  raw  materials  froci  t 
stocks  of  the  world  at  largo  the  soap  maker  has  been  enabled  as  rapidly  as  one  vt*<r»'t-A' 
or  animal  oil  was  elevated  to  a  more  exalted  position  than  purely  a 'soap  oil  to  chi* 
another  from  the  available  number  and  thus  hold  the  price  of  his  soap  to  the  consun) 
at  the  point  whore  low  cost  remained  a  chief  \'irtue.    To  limit  the  list  of  aniniA) 
vegetable  oils  from  which  the  soap  maker  can  choose  by  the  addition  of  duti—  w.{ 
beyond  doubt  increase  the  price  of  soap. 

The  cost  of  raw  materials  entering  into  the  production  of  soap  is  a  much  nior»»  la 
portant  item  than  the  cost  of  labor,  which  to  a  large  extent  is  unskilled.  A<HX)riijfi 
to  the  latest  data  available  from  the  Bureau  of  Census,  the  establishments  eoij  .c^-J  » 
the  manufacture  of  soap  paid  during  the  year  1914  the  sum  of  188,866.786  for  th-  r* 
materials  which  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  soap,  while  they  paid  for  both  *a^  i' 
and  wages  the  sum  of  $14,779,629,  or  a  basis  of  6  to  1. 

The  soap  industry  in  the  United  States  has  been  built  up  relying  upon  free  r&i 
materials.  These  materials  have  been  on  the  free  list  and  are  referred  to  in  o^ir  brs»l 
relative  to  the  several  schedules  and  free  list,  the  principal  items  being  coconut  •  • 
copra,  palm  oil,  palm-kernel  oil,  soya-bean  oil,  peanut  oil,  olive  oil  ifor  ma' i 
facturing  purposes),  ronin,  carbonate  and  hydrate  of  potash,  silicates  of  soiia.  «^"i 
ash,  caustic  soda,  essential  oils,  tallow,  grease.  These  must  neceaaarily  remair.  | 
the  free  list  if  soap  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  eoing  to  maintain  ih*\ 
position  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  it  is  only  on  this  conaition  that  wo  are  rvo  .\ 
mending  that  no  excessive  duty,  but  a  reasonable  duty,  be  maintained  oo  J\ 
imported  common  soaps. 

Tariff  revision  is  not  designed,  as  we  understand  it,  to  increaee  the  coat  ui  tt 
everyday  essentials  of  life  such  as  soaps.    To  demonstrate  that  we  are  ab«oht:*-] 
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Dcere,  we  will  state  that  we  would  rather  eee  the  present  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  common 
ap,  schedule  A,  naragraph  66,  maintained  with  no  revision  upward  than  have  any 
Ivance  which  mignt  carry  with  it  a  tariff  on  the  hasic  raw  materials  which  now  enteV 
to  lanndry  scap  manufacture  with  its  consequent  and  inevitable  burden  of  an 
creased  pnce  of  laundry  soap  to  the  consumer.  We  will  go  even  further  and  state 
at  rather  than  have  a  duty  placed  upon  the*basic  raw  materials  of  laundry  soap  we 
>uld  Bacri£ce  if  necessary  absolutely  any  and  all  duties  as  conveyed  on  common 
Ap  in  schedule  A,  paragraph  66,  of  the  Underwood  tariff. 

llie  present  soap  businesses  of  the  United  States  have  been  built  up  on  free  coconut 
1  and  other  duty-free  vegetable  oils.  The  contribution  of  the  soap  industry  to  the 
M>ple  of  the  United  States  has  always  been  the  maintenance  of  a  low  price  on  common 
ap.  This  has  been  possible  largely  through  the  development  of  new  sources  of 
imal  and  vegetable  oils  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  soap  industry  is  to-day  going 
rther  afield  for  such  raw  materials  than  ever  before,  necessitating  tremendous  risks 
connection  with  the  fluctuating  raw  material  values,  all  in  order  to  continue  pro- 
ding  suitable  raw  materials  and  the  maintenance  of  a  low  price  on  laundry  soap 
the  consumer. 

OOCONUT  OIL  MAINLY  A   SOAP  OIL. 

The  production  and  importation  of  coconut  oil  into  the  United  States  have  increased 
:4n  year  to  year  until  from  a  combined  total  production  and  importation  of  95,323,425 
mnds  in  1914  the  similar  total  in  1920  was  336,677,000  pounds.  The  following 
l>Ie  reveals  the  yearly  production,  consumption,  imports  and  exports,  and  average 
iw  per  100  pounds  prevailing  for  coconut  oil  from  1914  to  1920,  inclusive: 

• 

Table  1. — Coconut  oil. 


Calendar  years. 

Domestic 
production 

from 

imported 

copra. 

Consump- 
tion of 
domestic  and 
imported 
oUs. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Price 
per  100 
poimds. 

14 

37,311,000 
44,074,000 
103,381,000 
163,328,000 
219,931,000 
215,746,000 
131,439,000 

86,155,000 
104,036,000 
154,192,000 
315,963,000 
421,597,000 
434,804,000 
337,904,000 

58,012,425 
63,165,000 
64,349,000 
163,091,000 
356,089,000 
281,063,000 
215,238,000 

506,000 

698,000 

478,000 

1,830,000 

926,000 

128,552,000 

28,650,000 

S9.98 

i« 

10.25 

« 

14.10 

IT 

15.75 

n 

17.00 

[| 

16.25 

n 

15.43 

In  the  above  table,  to  obtain  the  total  amount  of  coconut  oil  available  for  con- 
mption,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  production  columns  and  the  import  column. 
9  vill,  at  a  point  farther  along  in  our  brief,  call  attention  to  the  heavy  volume  of 
xnyrts  of  coconut  oil  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1920,  one  of  the  years 
u«avy  imports  and  production. 
To  show  tne  consumption  of  coconut  oil  by  industries  we  give  the  following  table: 

Table  2. — Consumption  of  coconut  oil  by  industries. 


■Tirndt 

ti^ntoftitof  Izulastry. 


ToUl. 


1912 


Pounds. 
78,816,000 
293,000 


79,100,000 


1914 


Pounds. 
77,959,000 
112,000 


8,084,000 


86,155,000 


1916 


Pounds. 
111,084,000 
563,000 


42,545,000 


154,192,000 


1917 


Pounds. 

168,602,000 

19,763,000 

5,545,000 

122,053,000 


1918 


Pounds. 

230,000,000 
61,773,000 
13,408,000 

116,416,000 


315,963,000 


421,507,000 


It  will  be  noted  from  this  table,  as  indicated  by  our  subhead,  that  coconut  oil  is 
linlv  a  soap  oil.  Out  of  the  total  domestic  proauction  and  the  total  importations 
r/w>bnat  otl  of  95,323,425  pounds  in  1914,  as  shown  in  Table  1,  77,959,000  pounds 
Rt  into  the  soap  kettle.  Tnis  amount  increased  from  year  to  year  until  1918,  the  1  ast 
m  oi  reoorded  cxmsumption,  when  230,000,000  pounds  of  coconut  oil  went  into  the 
ip  keule.  Tlie  total  consumption  of  coconut  oil  bv  all  American  industries  in  the 
ur  l^ilg  was  421«597»000  pounds.    It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  considerably  more 
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than  one-half  of  all  the  coconut  oil  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  the  ymu  IK* 
the  last  year  of  recorded  consumption,  went  into  the  soap  kettle. 

In  Table  7  of  our  brief  on  soya-bean  oil  are  shown  the  Quantities  of  all  oils  and  te 
consumed  by  the  soap  industry.  It  will  be  noted  thereirom  that  the  vegetable  olm 
of  which  any  considerable  volume  is  used  in  the  making  of  soap,  besides  coconut  c. 
were  cottonseed  oil,  of  which  150,000,000  pounds  was  used  in  the  soap  kettle,  ac: 
soya-bean  oil,  of  which  120,000,000  pounds  found  like  usage,  which  demonstrav* 
that  coconut  oil  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  vegetable  ous  used  in  the  -^^tt'^^ 
tiu*e  of  soap. 

To  further  reveal  the  importance  of  coconut  oil  to  the  soap-making  industzr.  v- 
give  herewith  table  from  Tariff  Commission  Survey  on  Vegetable  Oils,  ahowiitf  ^« 
relative  consumption  of  all  v^etable  and  animal  oils  and  fats  and  derivrntivet  bv 
the  soap  industry: 

Table  3. — Ratio  of  vegetable  oils  to  total  fats  consumed  by  the  soap  imhutrf. 


Products  consumed. 

1912 

1914 

1916 

irr 

Vegetable: 

Chinese  veeetable  tallow 

Percent. 
0.3 

lao 

1.3 

17.0 

.1 

.1 

1.0 

3.0 

Pereeta. 

as 

8.3 

1.2 

12.5 

.1 

.1 

7.7 

3.3 

Pereewt, 

0l4 

9Lh 

Ul 

17.5 

.1 

.1 

1.3 

.5 

.1 

.6 

Per  cut 

Coconut  oil. 

. 

Com  oil 

Cottonseed  oil 

■  • 

Linseed  oil 

Olive  oil 

Palm  oil •. . . . 

■ 

Palm-kernel  oil 

Peanut  oil 

Rapeseed  cU 

.8 
.1 

.7 

• 

Sesame  oil 

Shea-nut  oil 

.1 

Soya-bean  oil 

.1 
1.2 

.5 
.7 

m 

Miscellaneous  oils 

• 

Total 

35.0 
41.7 
23.3 

35.8 
23.6 

37.2 
41.0 

21.  ^ 

« 

Animal  and  fish  oils 

4 

Derivatives 

.     • 

Qrand  total 

loao 

100.0  , 

■ 

lOQiO 

• 

Coconut  oil  becomes  such  a  Rreat  essential  in  American  soap  manufacture  b<>«^  .- 
over  considerable  areas  of  the  United  States  hard  water  is  used,  and  only  the  suf*'  ■ 
lather-producing  qualities  of  coconut  oil  and  palm-kemel  oil  will  furnish  a  f»A; 
proper  cleansing  properties  for  use  with  this  water.    This  is  equallv  true  whefv  ^ 
water  is  used,  and  also  on  all  seagoing  vessels,  when  soap  made  from  thepe  •i.^ 
indispensable. 

The  Tariff  Commission  states  in  its  report  on  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  £. . 
page  67,  Survey  of  the  American  Coconut  Products  Industrj-:  **The  most  imp^r'-i- 
use  of  coconut  oil  is  in  the  soap  industry,  especially  in  'cold  process '  soap  makir  * 

Coconut  oil,  while  mainly  a  soap  oil,  is  also  an  edible  oil.     \Ve  have  shown  i^..  * 
was  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  production  and  importation  primarily  a  »oap  «»il 
fact  that  the  edible  oil  industry  has  to  some  extent  be^un  in  recent  years  tS»  r 
extended  use  of  coconut  oil,  thus  increasint?  tlie  cost  of  this  oil  to  the  snap  iil-» 
renders  all  the  more  vital  tlie  necessity  of  this  oil  being  duty  free,  becaufie  wit),  i  ^    < 
already  advanced  through  the  (illin<?  of  the  requirements  of  tlie  edible  c»il  lu*:   -  - 
the  addition  of  a  duty  on  a  p<jrtion  of  the  available  supply  would  force  the  5%«p  n  _  » 
to  pay  a  price  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  furnish  a  cake  of  **u- 
the  present  superior  quality  at  the  present  level  of  prices. 

COCONUT  OIL  NOT  COMPETITIVE  WITH  NATIVE  VEGETABLE  OILS,  SUCH  AS    COTTt»N-» 

OIL. 

Coconut  oil  competes  with  no  native  vegetable  oils  in  anjj'  serious  ^etiee.     Tl  • 
oil  of  domestic  production  with  which  imported  coconut  oil  com|H>te8  is  t^>n«fi»  : 
produced  from  imported  copra. 

Cottonseed  oil,  as  we  have  previously  emphasized,  is  primarily  an  edible  oil      T 
annual  production  of  cottonseed  oil  i^ill  range  in  the  vicinity  of  1.50O.O()O  000  p».»,i%  . 
of  which  over  1,000.000.000  pounds  is  consumed  in  lard  8ul>0tituie.     Since  Urvi  « 
stitute  is  by  far  and  large  the  most  important  edible  product  made  frotn  wc«  t^' 
oils  and  inasmuch  as  the  most  important  usage  for  cotton  oil  ia  in  Urd  9ifa»t:t 
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f  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  cottonseed  oil  is  competed  with  by  other  vegetable 
i  has  only  to  be  illumined  by  the  consumption  figures  of  all  vegetable  and  animal 
3  and  fats  by  the  lard-substitute  industry  which  are  given  below  for  the  year  1918, 
)  last  year  of  recorded  consumption. 

BLE  4. — Ratio  of  vegetable  oils  to  total  fats  and  oUs  consumed  in  the  kard-substitute 

industry. 


Products  consumed.^ 

ms 

Products  consumed.^ 

1918 

^toble: 
Cottonseed  oil 

83.0 

1.1 

.2 
2.3 
4.7 
1.2 

.5 

Animal: 

Pork  /at  and  lard 

0.1 

Coconut  oil 

Stearin 

4.5 

Com  oil 

Tftllow.  ?dfbl© 

.9 

Peanut  oil 

Hydroffftnftt4^  o*i . ...... - 

1-5 

8nyA.h^n  oU 

Total 

Stearin 

IOOlO 

If i<v>f>2ii(nciom  oils  .   .    . 

m 

Based  on  Bulletin  No.  769  and  supplement,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  above  table  shows  that  83  per  cent  of  all  the  vegetable  oils  used  in  lard  substi- 
te  was  cottonseed  oil  and  that  only  1.1  per  cent  was  coconut  oil. 
During  the  years  of  1918  and  1919  when  oleo  oil,  which  normally  constitutes  from 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  fats  and  oils  used  in  oleomargarine,  and  neutral  lard,  which 
Tmally  constitutes  20  to  22  per  cent  of  the  fats  and  oils  used  in  oleomargarine,  became 
^ry  high  in  price,  considerable  coconut  oil  was  used  in  oleomargarine.  This,  how- 
'er.  was  not  so  much  due  to  substitution  of  coconut  oil  for  cottonseed  oil  as  it  was  to  the 
iorced  change  from  the  animal  to  vegetable  oleomargarine  due  to  the  tremendous 
ices  obtainable  for  export  for  the  animal  oils  and  fats  which  went  into  animal  oleo- 
wgarine.  Under  these  conditions  61,773,000  poimds  of  coconut  oil  went  into 
wmargarine  in  the  year  1918,  the  last  year  of  recorded  consumption,  as  compared  to 
1.454.000  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil.  That  there  was  gome  abnormal  condition  respon- 
ble  could  be  inferred  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  previous,  1917,  leas  than  one-third 
much  coconut  oil  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  or  only  19,763,000 
E>uii(l8.  Also  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  year  1917,  63,652,000  pounds  of  cotton- 
ed oil  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  or  more  than  three  times  as 
uch  cottonseed  oil  as  coconut  oil,  clearly  demonstrating  that  the  considerable  sup- 
lantine  of  cottonseed  oil  by  coconut  oil  in  the  1918  production  was  only  temporary 
id  will  not  endure  under  normal  price  levels  for  oleo  oil  and  neutral  lard. 
<*oconut  oil,  it  should  be  stated,  being  an  oil  with  a  high  melting  point,  is  peculiarly 
iapted  to  use  in  vegetable  oleomai^garine,  whereas  cottonseed  oil  being  liquid  at 
dinan'  temperatures  is  not,  or  any  more  so  than  others  oils  of  similar  nature.  Any 
Du^ual  condition,  therefore,  which  would  place  the  constituent  animal  oils  and  fats 
f  animal  oleomargarine  at  a  premium  would  throw  the  tendency  of  production  toward 
(Stable  oleomargarine  and  higher  consumption  of  coconut  oil  at  the  expense  of 
>iton5eed  oil,  which  is  ordinarily  used  in  animal  oleomargarine  to  the  extent  of  some 
"» to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  oils  and  fats  employed. 

That  the  competition  of  coconut  oil  with  cottonseed  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  oleo- 
lar^arine  is  not  really  of  much  importance  under  any  condition  is  manifest  when 
[Hbideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  total  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
ds  by  the  oleomargarine  business  would  probably  not  run  much  over  100,000,000 
ounds,  which  is  a  small  figure  compared  to  the  more  than  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  cot- 
3n?eed  oil  used  in  the  lard-substitute  industry. 

The  price  of  coconut  oil  practically  alwavs  exceeds  cottonseed  oil  by  from  1  to  3 
f-^t?  per  pound,  which  disparity  in  price  eftectually  removes  any  element  of  compe- 
ition  between  the  two  except  for  those  special  uses  for  which  coconut  oil  is  specifically 
o»pted  and  cottonseed  oil  is  not.  Coconut  oil  is  excellently  well  suited  for  the 
^ufacture  of  soap,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  manufacturer  of  lard  substitute  because 
t  r«}fu-es  to  blend  with  other  oils  and  when  placed  in  lard  substitute  boils  and  froths 
•Mn  it  ifl  used  for  frying  purposes. 

Tpe  fact  that  cottonseed  oil  holds  undisputed  sway  as  the  main  constituent  of  lard 
Qwtitute,  the  great  outlet  for  edible  oils  in  this  country,  is  a  chief  reason  why  the 
Jmencan  cottonseed-oil  industry  has  never  felt  the  slightest  need  for  a  protective  tariff. 
fl»  act  along  with  the  export  business  of  millions  of  barrels  annually  of  American  cot- 
•^ed  oil  to  Europe  renders  the  suggestion  of  the  need  of  a  tariff  for  cottonseed  oil  non- 
^lacal.  The  few  crude-oil  mill  men  who  asked  for  such  a  tariff  believed  the  besetting 
^118  of  the  period  of  deflation,  through  which  all  business  and  industry  has  passed  and 
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to  some  extent  is  still  paasing,  to  be  the  o&prisg  of  the  importations  of  foreign 
table  oils,  a  supposition  far  remote  from  fact.    With  specific  regard  to  coconut 
few  domestic  crushers  of  copra,  proceeding  under  the  same  nusapprehension  j 
garding  imported  coconut  oil  and  attributic^  the  difficulties  due  to  deflatian  to  th^!- 
sources,  asked  for  a  duty  upon  coconut  oil. 


k»   Tr" 


DOUBTFUL  VALUE  OP  A  DUTY  UPON  COCONUT  OIL  TO  CRUSHERS  OF  COPRA  IN  THE  CNril 

STATES. 


Copra  being  a  product  of  the  Tropics  is  imported  into  the  United  States  from  ti< 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Australia,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  islands  of  the  South  Sfw 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Oiir  domestic  coconut-oil  busit.*^ 
has  developed  through  the  crushing  of  the  copra  imported  from  these  different  aecti  v 
of  the  world. 

The  Tariff  Commission  in  their  report  on  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  Survey  of  ti- 
American  Coconut  Products  Industiy,  page  55,  state:  ''Due  to  the  fact  that  the  srvur  - 
of  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  coconut  oil  in  this  country  is  a  forei^  one,  v  • 
problem  of  maintaining  the  industry  in  this  country  is  ilot  so  much  a  tariff  pro't*.-  z. 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  adjusting  freight  rates  and  of  competition  in  buying  raw  materia 

The  Tariff  Commission  further  states  that  the  year  of  largest  imports  of  cocon*:* 
was  in  1919  and  in  that  year  three-auarters  of  the  importations  came  from  the  Ph.  . 
pine  Islands.    This  fact  alone  nullines  any  benefit  which  might  accrue  to  the  dom<>pt 
crusher,  as  the  chief  source  of  the  American  cruiser's  copra  is  the  Philippines,  and  «  /i 
Philippine  coconut  oil  entering  dutv  free  and  other  coconut  oil  held  dutiable  *J- 
Philippine  coconut-oil  mills  would  nave  every  incentive  for  buying  up  and  th*^ 
selves  crushing  every  pound  of  Philippine  copra,  to  the  complete  elimination  ar : 
possible  destruction  of  the  American  crusher. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  copra  from  different  parts  of  the  v-r . 
to  the  United  States  from  the  year  1910  until  the  close  of  1920: 


Table  5. — Coconut  meat  broheUf  or  copra  not  shredded,  desiccated,  or  prepared— Tu^:^" 

by  countries  {fiscal  years). 


Imported  from— 


Imported  from— 

1910 

1911 

19U 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity.  '   V&l^ 

North  America.  British 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
2,482 

3,033,350 
691,073 

$241 

131,024 
10,666 

PwtMiM. 

505,349        Sr  •« 

Asia: 

Straits  Settlements 

56^061 

$2,970 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Japan 

*i,*iai*666  **  "r  . 

1,619^4116           r. 
11,679^741         «v. 

338,5(3           t\ - 
40^673,718     2,a»..n 

Oceama: 

British : 

1.272,320 

7,087,418 

1,120,000 

10^783,131 

42,665 
259,486 

36,400 
416,074 

311,280 
1Q^246,6M 

12,160 
420^773 

French 

Qerman 

PblHnpine  Islands 

22,270^280 

888,675 

Subtotal 

21, 218, 930 
87,289 

757,595 
4,965 

36,555,159 
1,261,802 

1,472,539 
64,179 

62,347,39ft     i,r-.  " 
2,233,375         ?«.     i 

All  other 

Total 

21,300,210 

762,560 

37,817,051 

1,536^718 

• 

North  America,  British 
Asia: 

Dutch  East  Indies. 
Oceama: 

British 

French 

Qerman 

Philippine  Islands. 

Subtotal 

AU  other 

Total 


1913 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 
427,135 

14,491 

1,991,018 

6,685,113 

1,373,101 

23,527,330 


34,0^  l«ft 


Value. 


320,831 

682 

89,004 

297,231 

65,809 

1,016,937 


1914 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
11,111 


4,151,102 

13,275,254 

244,103 

37,542,443 


45,224,013 
213,142 


437,155 


Value. 


•506 


210,170 

.673.414 

10,004 

1,497,358 


2,390,491 
4.522 


2.395,013 


1915 


Qnantlty.     \^^ 


3, 708, 41* 

362,610 

14,m.9M 

U,l4«,St0 

1,556.696 

58,237.006 


2  U    •• 


88,938^000     3  3X 
1,618,777  r 


90,6t6,«n     3  3»- 
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BLB  5. — Coconut  meat  broken,  or  copra  not  shredded^  desiccated,  or  prepared — Imports 

by  countries  {fiscal  years) — Goutinued. 


Imported  from— 


rth  A  merica,  British 

ft 

rtr&its  SettJements i 

Pufch  East  Indies 

J^IXID 

Hrtti'ih 

French 

<'.<»rman 

PblUpplne  Islands 

^uhtotal 

l^nter 

Total .' 


1916 


Quantity. 


P(ninda. 
3,850,702 

751,797 

429,161 

SO 

29,489,990 
26,656,315 
11,544,335 
34,679,365 


107,401,745 
2,676,099 


110,077,844 


Value. 


S215,527 

52,652 

35,055 

15 

1,324,029 

1,138,140 

443,239 

1,242,151 


4,450,808 
100,619 


4,551,427 


1917 


Quantity. 


Pourvltt. 
3,677,501 

824,200 

43,725,711 

3,358,095 

72,183,410 
19,188,888 
12,969,572 
87,056,662 


242,984,045 
4,052,054 


217.036,099 


Value. 


$230,831 

43,468 

2,251,256 

160,172 

3,794,696 

1,077,678 

615,108 

4,114,045 

12,287,154 
228,558 

12,515,712 


Imported  from — 


rb  America,  British 

la 

Straits  SeCttements 

Dotch  East  ladies 

ifcpan 

■aciA: 

British 

French 

'•diiiaDs  ••..••*•.•••••*••••••••••••••••••• 

Phibppiiie  Islands 

Snbtotal 

Bother 

Total 


1918 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
5^704^503 

17,039^M5 

45^327,117 

7,39^480 

142,604,002 
29,385,019 
14,554,055 

210^55^171 


481,665,382 
6^430^730 


486,996^112 


Value. 


t484,196 

1,024,927 

2,446^362 

384,925 

9,324,720 

2,076,473 

866,177 

9,949,785 


26,546,565 
399,004 


1919 


Quantity. 


POttlMif. 

4,581,866 

1&  830, 504 
27,471,785 
29,473,850 

156^780,585 
17,187,553 
21,755,144 
21,259,592 


26,945^569 


295,340,969 
6v  624, 277 


Value. 


$365^729 

840,562 
1,032,900 
1,861,438 

10,606,748 
1,114,672 
1,417,670 
1,316,172 

19,365^014 
482,768 


301,065,246 


19,847,782 


Imported  from— 


Dutch  East  Indies 

Jap4Q 

imria: 

Bntisih. 

frtucfa 

*»€rniaD,, ......... 

l^hiappine  Islands. 
£'>Uier 

Toul 


1920 


Quantity. 


Pottfkit. 
14,437,837 
9,172,381 

105,989,883 
28,484,661 
30,275,768 
16,724,892 
13,386,524 


218,521,916 


Value. 


$1,053,253 
701,316 

7,546,583 
2,146,782 
1,986,514 
517,619 
1,019,398 


14,971,465 


The  above  table  of  copra  imports  reveals  that  up  until  the  beginning  of  the  year 
>^I^  imp^na  of  PhilippLne  copra  were  by  far  the  preponderating  element  of  all  our 
^pra  importations  in  so  far  aa  the  importations  from  the  possessions  of  any  one  nation 
r^Tp  coao^ned.  In  1919  and  1920,  nowever,  we  find  the  importations  of  Philippine 
B9*A  lareely  decreased,  with  heavier  importations  from  British,  French^  and  German 
^onia  bat  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  compensate  for  the  great  reduction  in  the  volume 
f  Philippine  oopra.  This  clearly  depicts  the  trend  of  future  events,  which  trend 
^  beame  more  pronounced  if  coconut  oil  from  sources  of  origin  other  than  the 
Uipptocs  18  made  dutiable.  The  Philippine  mills  will  crush  their  native  copra, 
Bii  ro  the  further  injury  of  the  native  crusners  will  become  more  active  purchasers 
i  ''f.pra  tnai  oUier  islands  of  the  Pacific  than  they  have  been  in  times  past.  By 
|jU'j«iQi;  the  latter  course  of  procedure  the  Philippine  mills  could  and  would  ship  to 
^  T  nited  States  their  coconut  oil  of  purely  domestic  origin  and  with  the  coconut 
lU.made  from  copra  brought  from  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  they  would  supply 
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European  demand.    That  American  crushers  could  stand  up  against  oomp»<i!i 
equipped  with  a  formidable  two-edged  weapon  of  this  nature  is  not  probable. 

It  must  further  be  considered  that  the  supplies  of  copra  which  American  cnsh 
have  been  able  to  secure  from  British  and  French  Oceania  have  been  obtained  n& 
conditions  when  these  nations  assumed  more  or  less  passive  attitude  owing  to  \l 
need  of  their  ocean  tonnage  for  more  important  cargo.  It  should  be  pointed  '•':! 
this  connection  that  the  table  of  copra  imports  is  for  fiscal  years  and  tnat  dunQ!:< 
latter  years  shown  in  the  table  normal  conditions  did  not  obtain  as  regards  fnnn 
shipping.  It  can  be  readily  conceived,  that  with  normal  conditions  r€»t(»mi 
regards  shipping.  Great  Britain  and  France,  who  are  conunonly  active  bidder* 
copra  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  will  effectually  checkmate  American  coropFr.t 
for  the  copra  of  their  Pacific  possessions  and,  if  it  should  prove  undulv  troubie-«£ 
follow  the  example  of  the  Dutch  in  their  East  Indian  possessions  and  levy  an  -e ip 
.duty  on  copra  exported  to  nations  other  than  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Believing  that  conditions  such  as  have  been  indicated  would  arise,  lan;e  *< 
crushers,  such  as  Procter  &  Gamble  and  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  have  connft«>& 
advocated  the  freeimnortation  of  both  coconut  oil  and  copra,  and  this  is  the  earntr*:  r 
ommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  Raw  Materials  of  American  Fats  and  Oils  lDtla<n 
both  in  the  interests  of  the  laundrv-soap  makers  of  the  United  States  and  Uie  iUmt^ 
coconut-oil  industry,  for  it  should  be  stated  that  the  soap  makers  of  the  couotrv  i 
intensel>r  interested  in  the  development  of  the  American  coconut-oil  industn  i 
very  desirous  of  seeing  it  progress  without  inhibition  of  growth. 

Unrefined  or  crude  coconut  oil  has  been  continuously  on  the  free  list  in  all  u 
acts  since  1883,  with  the  exception  of  the  emergency  tariff.  The  great  develupoi 
which  the  American  coconut-oil  industry  has  made  up  to  the  time  of  the  ^fsa 
of  the  emergency  tariff  act,  which  did  it  no  good,  has  been  accompli^ed  vitv 
the  aid  of  a  protective  tariff. 

Labor  costs  have  never  been  an  item  of  paramount  importance  in  the  cnishlu 
copra  in  America.  Hus  is  because  of  the  ease  with  whicn  copra  can  be  cnjabni 
the  use  of  modern  machinery,  such  as  the  Anderson  expeller,  and  the  hi^h  ro'  •\ 
oil  yield  of  copra,  which  ordinarily  runs  from  60  to  70  per  cent  oil  content.  The  \ 
lowing  table  reveals  the  yearly  consumption  of  copra  by  American  crushere  a^ 
1914  and  the  production  of  domestic  coconut  oil  in  the  same  years,  which  co:*id 
oil  production  for  all  practical  purposes  can  be  said  to  be  the  oil  yield  of  the  i^i 
consumed  in  those  years: 

Table  6. — Domestic  consumption  of  copra  and  domestic  production  of  coconut  \ 

: _J 


Calendar  years. 


1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Average. 


Domestic 

consumption 

ofcopxa. 


5(r,038,000 
88,147,000 
118,385,000 
334,101,000 
318,242,000 
328,647,000 
202,208,000 


I>otiiiestic     jy^  m 
ofcoooDutnl.  *^  "* 


37,3U,a» 
44,074,  QUI 
108, 38i.au 
163, 395,  OW 
319,931,0)0  , 
2t5»  746,000 

i3i,4ao»ooo 


Because  of  the  ease  of  crushing  copra  and  the  high  return  of  oil  in  proportitMi  t-  i 
amount  of  direct  and  indirect  Tabor  involved,  crushers  of  copra  commonly  iv«l 
their  labor  cost  to  be  from  6  to  8  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  coconut  oil  pp*«i«i'1 
The  advantages  enjoyed  by  crushers  of  copra  in  the  primary  markets,  therrf«Jf-| 
not  include  the  element  of  cheap  labor,  for  while  their  labor  may  be  cheajn^  U 
American  labor,  the  proportion  of  labor  to  the  total  manufacturing  cost  v  »>  ^^ 
that  the  final  difference  would  be  negligible.  It  may  be  further  stated  that  c.  ».^ 
methods  and  machinery  as  used  by  tlie  American  crusher  and  more  intelligeni  '4J 
enable  him  to  produce  coconut  oil  with  a  lower  labor  cost  than  the  cruder  wb«>  "f 
ates  in  the  primary  markets  with  low-grade  labor,  primitive  methods,  and  less  ro(«P 
machinery.  There  are  further  handicaps  encountered  by  the  crushore  in  the  pn<nj 
markets.  For  illustration,  the  mills  of  the  Philippines  and  the  South  Set  li^^ 
have  no  coal  supplies  to  draw  upon  and  must  bring  such  fuel  thousands  of  milea  M 
seas  from  Nagasaki,  Sydney,  or  Shanghai. 

We  have  previously  quoted  the  Tariff  Commission  in  regard  to  their  remarks  H 
the  problem  of  maintaining  an  American  coconut-oil  industry  was  not  a  tarift  yti 
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a  so  much  as  it  was  a  question  of  freight  rates  and  the  buying  of  their  raw  material. 
B  believe  we  have  shown  that  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  coconut  oil  will  materially 
urease  the  difficulties  of  the  domestic  crusher  in  the  buying  of  his  raw  material. 
.\fter  all.  the  chief  advantage  which  the  crusher  who  is  located  in  the  Fhilippines, 
\ra,  Ceylon,  or  other  primary  market  enjoys  is  his  proximity  to  the  supplies  of  his 
V  niaterial  and  the  opportunity  of  first  call  upon  those  supplies  together  with  the 
portunity  to  choose  tnerefrom  the  copra  of  best  quality.    Ihis  is  a  condition  which 

tariff  can  rectify.  On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  crusher  has  certain  advantages 
uch  more  than  overbalance  this  advantage  of  his  competitor  in  the  primary  markets 
d  which  have  no  relation  to  a  tariff  on  coconut  oil.  We  have  already  mentioned  a 
rtion  of  these  advantages  and  a  fiuther  more  important  one  is  the  ease  of  marketing 
i  inanu£ictiu>ed  products,  or  the  coconut  oil  and  copra  cake,  possessed  by  the  domes- 
!  crusher.  He  moves  his  coconut  oil  direct  from  his  factory  to  the  plant  of  the  soap 
iker  or  other  consumer  in  8.000-gallon  tank  cars  equipped  with  steam  coils  and, 
erelore,  adapted  for  use  in  either  summer  or  winter.  On  arrival  at  the  soap  maker's 
int  the  8,000  gallons  of  coconut  oil  can  be  pumped  out  in  an  hour's  time  and  the  car 
ready  to  start  back  to  the  copra-crusher's  mill.  Contrast  this  with  the  problem  of 
e  crusher  in  the  primary  market  whose  mill  is  often  located  fax  up  some  narrow 
^ek  the  small  barges  on  which  are  his  only  means,  of  transporting  his  product  to  the 
I.  As  he  produces  the  coconut  oil  it  is  placed  in  pipes,  or  barrels  holding  only  a  few 
ludred  poimds,  and  as  thequantity  to  be  transported  justifies  the  oil  is  placed  aboard 
^>aro:e  in  these  containers  and  floated  down  to  the  sea  many  miles  away  and  finally 
ter  long  travel  a  seaport  where  large  vessels  may  enter  is  reached.  There  the  oil  by 
Glorious  effort  is  bulked  into  storage  tanks  from  which  it  is  pumped  into  the  deep 
oks  of  steamers  which  must  carry  it  the  thousands  of  miles  to  the  vegetable-oil 
rminals  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Months  are  consumed  in  reaching  a  final  destination 
iich  the  domestic  crusher  can  reach  with  his  product  in  24  hours  or  if  he  be  on  the 
icilic  coast  at  the  outside  three  weeks.  Further,  the  domestic  ^rusher  can  market 
s  copra  cake  to  cattle  feeders  at  $26  to  130  per  ton,  while  the  Filipino  is  often  forced 

burn  his  copra  cake  for  lack  of  a  market  or  too  heavy  freight  charges  to  reach  a 
arket.     This  is  a  most  formidable  handicap. 

Finally,  we  will  again  state  that  should  a  duty  be  levied  upon  coconut  oil  the  im 
i^ibility  of  its  application  to  Philippine  coconut  oil  will  render  such  a  duty  not 
Jy  useless  to  the  domestic  crusher,  but  as  a  result  of  its  placing  the  Philippine 
usher  in  a  pecuUarly  strong  strategic  position  will  actually  menace  the  existence  of 
e  American  crusher. 

COCONUT  OILS  OF  BEST  QUALFTY  WOULD   BE    EXCLUDED   BY  TARIFF. 

The  coconut  oils  from  Java  and  from  the  Malabar  Coast  of  Africa,  oil  of  the  latter 
igin  being  termed  Cochin  coconut  oil,  are  particularly  well  fitted  for  cold-made  soaps 
.'cause  of  the  superior  quality  and  color  of  the  coconut  oil  from  these  countries,  an 
tribute  due  to  the  great  care  used  in  the  production  of  copra  in  these  countries. 
>  force  soap  makers,  therefore,  to  use  the  Philippine  or  Manila  coconut  oil  and  the 
ifmestic  coconut  oil  is  to  deprive  many  of  them  of  the  means  of  nliaking  what  consti- 
ie6  the  most  important  soap  which  they  produce.  Only  the  whitest  oils  of  best 
ialit>'  can  be  used  for  cold-process  soaps,  and  neither  the  domestic  nor  Manila  oils 
di  be  used.  Only  in  rare  instances  can  copra,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  deteriorates 
iring  shipment,  be  obtained  by  domestic  crushers  which  will  produce  oil  of  quality 

Iual  to  that  imported  as  Cochin  coconut  oil  and  from  Java.  Inferior  coconut  oils 
len  made  into  soap  not  only  produce  soap  of  poor  color  but  such  soaps  do  not  possess 
thering  qualities  equal  to  that  made  from  the  higher-grade  oils. 
Teylon  coconut  oil  from  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  likewise  of  superior  quality  to  the 
ani'la  oil  and  to  much  of  the  domestic  coconut  oil.  This  is  because  the  copra  is 
ushpd  at  its  origin  and  deterioration  has  no  opportunity  to  occur. 
In  the  manufacture  of  coconut  oil  for  edible  purposes  a  very  white  oil  is  required, 
hi?  applies  most  particularly  to  its  use  in  vegetable  or  nut  butter.  The  higher- 
:ade  coconut  oils  from  Java  and  Ceylon  are,  therefore  especially  desired  for  tnese 
iirpoees  and  a  duty  upon  coconut  oil  would  rest  especially  heavy  upon  the  edible- 
1  industry  and  would  act  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  edible  products  made  from 
)conut  oil.  ^ 

In  the  early  portion  of  our  brief  we  made  reference  to  the  heavy  export  business  of 
Jp  United  States  in  refined  coconut  oil  with  Europe.  This  business  amounted  to 
2^i,552  000  pounds  in  1919  and  28,650,000  pounds  in  1920.  The  European  trade 
emands  a  very  white  coconut  oil  of  high  quality,  which  can  be  made  to  best  advan- 
ige  from  Java'and  Ceylon  coconut  oil.  To  place  a  duty,  therefore,  on  oil  from  these 
nirces  is  to  imperil  the  continuance  of  our  export  business  in  refined  coconut  oil  with 
lurope,  a  busiBees  which  in  1919  was  more  than  one-half  the  total  domestic  production 
f  coconut  oil. 
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PROPOSED  DUTY   WOULD   PROHIBIT  IMPORTS    OF   COCONUT   OIL  FROH    SOtTRCES   ''-^ 

THAN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  upon  coccmut  oil . 
for  oat  of  proportion  that  an  effectual  embargo  would  be  established  against  all  iraf 
except  those  from  the  Philippines. 

The  average  market  price  prevailing*  for  imported  coconut  oil  during  1921  to 
has  been  in  uie  vicinity  of  8  cents  per  pound.    The  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  i 
amountj  therefore,  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  normal  conditions  and  prir^^  • 
as  exist  at  present.    With  Philippine  coconut  oil  entering  free,  demand  for  the  t^z 
oil  from  other  sections  such  as  Java  would  largely  cease  except  for  those  special  i< 
herein  higer  ^^es  of  oil  are  required,  and  the  duty  would  be  productive  oi  i  ". 
revenue  and  would  provide  no  protection  for  the  domestic  crusher. 

The  manufacturers  of  common  Boap  in  this  brief  presented  through  the  Butm 
Baw  Materials  for  American  Vegetable  Oils  and  Fats  Industries  respectfully  a^k  *bi 
copra  and  coconut  oil  be  retained  upon  the  free  list. 

8TATEMBNT  OF  LOUIS  H.  WALTKB,  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  WALTX 

&  CQ.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  Waltke.  My  name  is  Louis  H.  Waltk©.     I  am  president 
William  Waltke  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  soap  manufacturers. 

I  heartily  agree  with  everything  that  has  been  said  here  to-day 
behalf  of  piacmg  coconut  oil  on  the  free  list  of  the  permanent  tan 
act,  and  just  want  to  make  this  point :  That  we  are  laige  producers  < 
soaps  technically  known  as  cold-process  soaps,  which  are  mediua 
priced  toilet  soaps.  We  need  a  high  grade  of  coconut  oil  to  DUfl 
sudi  soaps.  We  have  tried  various  oils  which  were  not  satisfact«d 
The  oils  produced  in  the  Philippines  and  in  this  coimtry  are  not  suii 
able  for  that  purpose.  These  medium-priced  toilet  soaps  are  c- 
luxuries.  Every  man  has  to  use  soap  to  wash  his  face  and  h&r^ii 
and  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  say  it  is  a  luxury  to  wash  one's  ffe 
and  hands.  Soap  for  this  purpose  must  be  a  mild  soap.  Ordini: 
laundry  soap  could  not  be  used  for  that  purpose.  If  a  2-ceni-a-p4«d 
duty  is  put  on  coconut  oils,  it  will  place  the  cold-process  0ianufa 
turers  in  a  peculiar  position.  While  there  will  probably  be  consitifi 
able  coconut  oil  coming  in  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  ci>d 
in  free  of  duty  to  this  country,  thus  creating  competition  betw«J 
the  Philippine  Islands'  coconut  oil  and  the  coconut  oil  pressed  in  t' 
country,  it  will' necessarily  advance  the  price  2  cents  a  pound  on  u 
finer  grside  oils — oils  that  would  be  coming  from  Java,  Cochin,  sj 
Ceylon.  We  will  respectfully  ask  that  coconut  oil  be  put  on  the  n 
list,  the  same  as  it  has  been  from  time  immemorial  up  to  the  emergeri< 
tanff  act. 

I  have  no  brief,  but  I  would  like  to  submit  one. 

8TATEHENT   OF   VICENTE   VILLAMIN,   REPBESBNTING    OOCOSt 

OIL  HILLS  IN  MANILA,  P.  I. 

Mr.  ViLLAMiN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  am  a  Filipino  cii*/-^ 
I  am  engaged  in  the  coconut-oil  business  in  New  York  City.  T: 
mills  are  located  in  Manihi,  P.  I. 

I  wish  to  make  some  observations  on  Schedule  1,  paragraph  .' 
the  tariff  bill — coconut  oil. 

According  to  this  bill  the  oil  from  foreign  countries  ha-*  * 
imported  at  2  cents  a  pound.  The  Philippine  coconut  oil  will  <*  i 
in  nere  free.  Apparently  this  will  be  advantageous  to  the  Philip;  i 
interests,  because  it  will  shut  off  importations  irom  foreign  count - 
But  this  advantage  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  I  am  g^n:^ 
prove  to  you. 
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I  wish  to  cite  as  an  example  that  in  1919  75  per  cent  of  the  coco- 
it  oil  consumed  in  the  United  States  came  irom  the  Philippine 
lands  and  25  per  cent  from  foreign  sources.  At  first  blush  it  would 
ipear  that  the  25  per  cent  coming  from  foreign  sources  would  have 
come  from  the  Fnilippine  Islands,  and  therefore  it  will  be  a  direct 
Ivant^e  to  that  country.  The  bill  as  it  stands  now  admits  oopra 
^e.  Inat  will  mean  that  the  25  per  cent  that  the  Philippine  la- 
nds can  not  furnish  will  have  to  come  from  the  mills  in  the  United 
ates. 

My  point  is  this,  however:  We  take  the  position  that  what  is  in- 
rious  to  America  will  be  injurious  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  tariff  bill  as  it  stands  will  limit  the  export  of  coconut  oil  and 
anufaciured  product  thereof  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  and 
her  foreign  countries.  Italy  has  already  retaliated  against  the 
oited  States.  She  has  doubled  the  tariff  on  cottonseed  oil  from 
is  country;  France  has  trebled  its  tariff  on  cottonseed  oil  from  the 
aited  States.  That  will  mean  that  this  cottonseed  oil  will  be  turned 
irk  onto  the  United  States  market,  and  the  prices  will  thereby  go 
>wn.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  upward  or  downward  tendency  of  cotton- 
ed oil  prices  is  reflected  in  the  coconut-oil  market.  Inat  will,  of 
mrse,  prove  a  calamity  to  the  prices  of  coconut  oils. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  want  coconut  oil  on  the  free  list,  then,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  ViLLAMiN.  Oh,  yes.  A  duty  will  also  limit  the  demand  for 
Kronut  oil  in  the  United  States.  Instead  of  gaining,  therefore,  2& 
n  cent,  which  in  all  probabiUty  we  will  not  get,  without  a  question 
e  would  lose  more. 

I  wish  to  make  a  statement  while  I  am  here 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  How  can  you  make  out  that  if 
Ml  put  a  tariff  of  2  cents  on  coconut  oil  as  against  all  the  other 
itions  of  the  world,  and  yet  it  comes  in  here  free  from  the  Philip- 
^(^  Islands,  that  it  can  injure  the  production  of  coconut  oil  in  the 
kilippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMiN,  This  is  my  point:  If  the  tariflF  is  imposed  that  will 
Ie<  t  adversely  the  export  of  coconut  oil  from  the  United  States, 
Del  thereby  limit  the  demand  for  Philippine  coconut  oil. 
Senator  Sutherland.  How  can  anybody "  be  certain  that  thej 
lU  lower  those  tariff  duties  in  France  and  Italy  even  if  we  take  this 
ction  which  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAiciN.  The  Italian  GoYcmment  has  already  doubled  its 
fcnff  on  cottonseed  oil  from  the  United  States. 
^Senator  Sutherland.  They  may  have  doubled  even  though  we 
id  do  as  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  VuxAMiN.  Yes,  sir;  but  if  one  man  throws  a  rock  at  another 
^1  he  hits  back,  we  may  suspect  that  the  throwing  of  the  rock  was 
sponsible  for  the  trouble.  A  duty  on  coconut  ou  will  mean  that 
^^  cottonseed  oil  will  be  turned  back  on  the  American  market  and 
't  to  remain  in  America,  and  the  use  of  cottonseed  oil  and  coconut 
» js  interchangeable  in  some  important  commodities. 
^^nator  Walsh,  And  cottonseed  oil  will  be  substituted  for  coco- 
Bt  oil,  and  therefore  the  coconut-oil  business  will  be  bad  from  the 
iiuippine  Islands  ? 
Mr.  Vjllamik,  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Suppose  they  keep  those  duties  on  in  France  ki 
Italy;  then  they  will  nave  the  advantage? 

Mr.  ViLiJLBON.  If  they  do,  then  what  will  come  about  Is  what  yc 
will  sufiPer  here.     It  will  limit  the  advantage  of  Philippine  coconut  o 

Just  as  earnestly  do  we  believe  that  wnat  is  injunous  to  Ameri^ 
will  be  injurious  to  the  Philippine  Islands.    So  as  sincerely  do  we  J 
you  to  accept  the  idea  that  wnat  is  injurious  to  the  Philippines  w\ 
be  injurious  to  America,  not  only  economically,  but  to  its  prestige 
well. 

Last  Mondav,  gentlemen,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  issui 
an  order  prohibitme  the  transportation  of  coconut  oil  in  bulk.  Y^^ 
will  remember  that  last  year  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passJ 
a  law  generally  known  as  the  ''coastwise  law."  According  to  IL 
law,  by  presidential  proclamation,  from  1922  all  the  exports  fro 
the  Philippme  Islands  will  have  to  be  carried  in  American  shij 
Now,  if  tne  Shipping  Board  is  not  going  to  carry  coconut  oD  in  biL 
where  in  the  name  oi  Heaven  can  we  export  our  coconut  oil  1 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  vou  call  the  Snipping  Board's  attention 
that  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMiN.  No;  not  yet.*    But  there  is  an  anomaly  right  thei 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  great  part  of  it  is  shipped  in  bulK  ? 

Mr.  ViLiJiAnN.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  percentage? 

Mr.  ViLLAMXN.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  export  is  shipped 
bulk. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  reason  for  doing  that  I 

Mr.  ViLLAMiN.  Certain  importers,  I  understand,  have  filed  clnii 
against  the  Shipping  Board  for  loss  on  account  of  defective  haudiu 
and  equipment;  and  instead  of  correcting  the  defects  in  the  handle 
they  issued  this  summary  order. 

Now,  it  might  be  stated  that  the  coconut  oil  from  the  Philipjw 
Islands  can  be  exported  in  barrels  and  drums.  We  can  do  that,  tf 
but  that  will  automatically  increase  the  price  of  coconut  oil.  It « 
increase  the  price  of  coconut  oil  by  at  least  1  cent  per  pound.,  n 
there  will  be  then  no  necessity  of  discussing  the  pro  or  con  on  t 
other  side  of  the  tariff  on  the  coconut  oil,  because  of  this  automii^ 
increase  of  the  price  of  oil  to  the  consmners,  which  will  be  prejudici 
to  American  interests. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  represent  a  Philippine  company  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMiN.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  name  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMiN.  I  represent  several  mills. 

Senator  Watson.  And  the  mills  are  located  in  the  Philippi 
Islands  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMiN.  They  are  located  in  Manila,  P.  I. 

Senator  Watson.  And  do  they  ship  alone  to  the  United  States  r 

Mr.  ViLLAMiN.  And  to  Europe. 

Senator  Watson.  They  ship  to  the  United  Stattjs  and  to  Europ 

Mr.  ViLLAMiN.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  ship  more  to  the  United  States  or 
Europe  ? 

Mr.  Villamin.  We  ship  about  90  per  cent  of  our  oil  to  the  Unit 
States.    This  is  where  we  would  naturally  ship.    Tlie  balance  of 
trade  in  imports  and  exports  is  with  the  Umted  States. 
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Senator  McLean.  How  much  dry  copra  do  you  export  ? 
Mr.  ViLLAMiN.  When  the  mills  are  m  operation  we  export  none. 
ci  1919  the  Philippines  exported  8,000,000  pesos  worth  of  copra. 
ft  the  same  year  tne  Philippines  imported,  curiously  enough,  6,000,- 
00  pesos'  worth  of  copra  irom  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
vSenator  McLean.  Where? 

Mr.  ViLLAMiN.  From  the  South  Sea  Islands,  from  Java,  and  the 
traits  Settlements. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  notice  from  reports  of  the  tariff  commission  that 

lere  are  now  30,000,000  coconut  palms  bearing  coconut  fruit,  and 

lat  they  will  export  shortly  60,000,000  to  America,  is  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Vili-amin.  No,  sir;  but  we  will  have  more  trees  bearing  fruit. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  wiU  be  a  very  great  increase  in  proouction 

inrtly  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMiN.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Walsh.  Almost  double  ? 
Mr.  ViLLVMiN.  Not  so  much. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  your  Philippine  factories  over  there  owned 
y  Americans  or  b  v  Filipinos  ? 
Mr.  ViLLAMiN.  Americans,  Filipinos,  and  Chinese. 
Senator  Watson.  Owned  by  all  three  nationalities  ? 
Mr.  ViLLAMiN.  Yes. 

Senator  Caldeb.  What  proportion  do  the  Chinese  own  ? 
Mr.  VnxAMiN.  I  can  not  tell  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  have  very  large  business  interests  in  the 
hilippines  ? 

Mr.  viLLABON.  Yes,  sir,  and  the  British  also. 
Senator  Walsh.  I  am  talking  about  these  particular  mills  you 
present. 

Mr.  Villamin.   Filipino  and  Chinese. 
Senator  Walsh.  And  no  American  capital  ? 
Mr.  Villamin.  And  American  capital  also.    Now,  gentlemen,  I 
ive  spoken  my  own  personal  ideas. 

If  there  are  no  more  questions  which  the  gentlemen  desire  to  ask, 
will  conclude  my  statement. 
Senator  McCumber.  Much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Villamin. 

rATBXBirr  of  FBANCIS  M.  TIJBNER,  SEPIlESENTINa  THE  AHEBI- 
CAK  nut  a  seed  oil  corporation,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  address  the  committee  in  reference  to  paragraph 

)  on  the  subject  of  coconut  oil,  crude  and  refined. 

Previous  to  the  CTeat  war  there  was  little  or  no  coconut  oil  crushed 

t>m  copra  in  the  United  States.    Exigencies  of  the  war  demanded 

tftt  coconut  oil  be  pressed  here,  and  consequently  some  cottonseed 

^hers,  attracted  by  the  high  price  of  coconut  oil,  began  with  their 

t(onseed-oil  machinery  to  proauce  coconut  oil. 

The  American  Nut  &  Seed  Oil  Corporation  formed  and  built  in 

e  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  modem  coconut-oil  mill  with  American 

pitaf,  American  machinery,  and  American  labor,  and  the  qualities 

ml  produced  there  are  superior  to  any  oils  imported. 

Senator  Watson,  You  are  speaking  of  coconut  oil  alone  ? 

Mr.  TimxER.  Coconut  oil  alone. 
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There  have  been  a  great  many  misstatements  made  before  the  cos 
mittee.  Whether  they  were  made  in  ignorance  or  for  some  purpor 
we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  furnish  the  committee  with  relubl 
information. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  2-cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes.  We  are  in  favor  of  allowing  tninigs  to  renui 
as  they  are.  We  also  do  not  object  to  having  the  Philippine  d 
come  in  free. 

Statements  have  been  made  before  this  committee  which  are  mi 
leading.  A  manufacturer  of  laundry  soap  has  stated  that  if  ti 
tariff  mat  is  now  proposed  be  enacted  on  what  our  soap-maker  fneai 
term  ''oriental  oils/'  an  extremely  vague  and  ambiguous  expressiKX 
the  consumer,  the  American  housewife,  if  you  please,  would  par 
cent  to  2  cents  more  per  cake. 

This  is  emphatically  not  so,  as  the  manufacturer  of  laundry  sou 
never  under  any  circumstances  uses  a  coconut  oil  that  is  dutiabf 
He  uses  Manila  or  Philippine  coconut  oil,  and  though  the  proportk 
in  the  soap  varies  with  each  manufacturer,  it  is  very  small,  the  chii 
ingredients  being  rosin,  tallow  (horse,  beef,  mutton),  cottonseed  oi 
and  last  and  least  coconut  oil. 

The  manuf actiu'er  of  laimdry  soaps  pays  no  duty  on  the  Philippiil 
oil.  This  is  a  fact  and  easily  proven.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mani 
f acturer  of  high-priced  toilet  soaps,  liquid  soaps,  etc.,  uses  a  hi^^ 
grade  of  oil,  termed  in  the  trade  Cochin  or  Ceylon,  which  is  imporu 
from  those  countries. 

The  profits  on  this  class  of  soaps  are  tremendous.  They  ai 
luxuries,  and  the  imposition  of  such  an  infinitesimal  tax  as  is  pn 
posed  in  H.  R.  7456  would  make  such  a  minute  increase  in  his  cl< 
that  he  could  not  and  would  not  saddle  it  upon  the  consumer. 

Our  interest  in  the  crushing  of  coconut  oil  has  been  instroment 
in  the  sale  of  American  machmery  and  other  accessories  produced  i 
the  United  States,  and  has  been  the  means  of  employing  America 
labor,  and  if  the  amount  of  protection  which  is  now  afforded  us  i 
the  emergency  tariff,  and  which  we  pra;^  will  be  consimimated  in  t( 
permanent  tariff,  is  wiped  out,  it  will  cripple  the  American  manufai 
turer  of  copra-crushing  machmery,  the  associated  industries  wM 
cooperate,  destroy  an  infant  industry  which  will  be  a  source  of  cc\ 
siderable  revenue  to  the  United  States  and  employ  a  vast  amoui 
of  labor. 

The  price  of  oil  despite  the  impost  of  duty  by  the  Fordney  eme 
gency  bill  has  not  advanced. 

A  statement  has  been  made  by  a  western  soap  maker  before  t 
committee  that  if  the  tariff  proposed  is  enacted  it  will  be  impossi 
to  get  a  grade  such  as  Cochin,  tor  instance.  This  is  not  so,  oecai 
we  are  manufacturing  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  a  graC 
of  oil  which  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  Cochin  oil  ever  importi 
here.  It  is  a  product  of  American  inventive  genius  couploa  wil 
superior  machinery  and  care. 

The  American  Nut  &  Seed  Oil  Corporation  has  invested  a  la^ 
sum  in  building  one  of  the  finest  oil  nulls  in  the  world.  They  hai 
a  very  modem  and  fully  equipped  plant. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  more  than  one  plant  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  is  that  plant  located  ? 
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Mr.  Turner.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Senator  Watson.  How  many  men  are  employed  ? 
Mr.  Turner.  About  150. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  the  plant  running  full  time  ? 
Mr.  Turner.  Yes.     We  are  selling  all  the  oil  we  can  produce  here 
the  present  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  any  exported  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  There  is  no  coconut  oil  exported  from  the  United 
:ates.  We  do  not  produce  more  than  one-mth  of  what  this  country 
quires.  As  for  exporting  to  the  other  side,  that  is  tommyrot  and 
mcombe,  because  we  do  not  do  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  the  Government  statistics  are  wrong,  are 
lev? 

Mr.  Turner.  Possibly  so.    A  great  deal  of  oil  passes  through  this 
>untry  from  the  Philippines. 
Senator  Smoot.  But  tnat  is  not  exportation. 
Mr.  Turner,  No;  I  know  It  is  not. 

A  recent  tour  of  Europe  assured  me  that  the  Eiu*opean  countries 
LI  not  contemplate  purchasing  their  supplies  of  coconut  oil  from 
le  United  States. 

The  great  Danish  oil  interests  at  Copenhagen,  Aarhus,  and  Esbjei^ 
ftvc  enormous  mills,  own  steamship  lines,  and  in  connection  with 
!tf*  large  German  and  Holland  interests  control  the  copra  markets 
I  the  Singapore  district;  while  in  Great  Britain  the  ^eat  firm  of 
eviT  Bros,  controls  the  copra  in  the  Sydney  (Australia;  market. 
U  is  out  of  all  reason  to  assume  that  the  United  States  can  export 
il  to  these  countries;  indeed  the  reverse  is  quite  possible.  Moreover, 
if^y  can  produce  coconut  oil  cheaper  than  we  can;  again  we  do  not 
rush  in  tne  United  States  more  than  one-fifth  of  our  present  require- 
lents. 

Any  Philippine  coconut  oil  brought  into  the  coimtry  for  the  pur- 
0^  of  refinmg  it  and  then  exporting  it  to  forei^  countries  will  not 
^  affected  by  the  proposed  tariff;  therefore  this  business  will  not 
eprtijudiced. 

Here  let  me  make  clear  that  there  are  different  and  very  distinct 
arit'ties  of  coconut  oil  and  intended  for  different  uses,  viz,  rhiUppine 
'M'ouut  oil  produced  from  ''mixed"  copra  (i.  e.,  copra  that  is  either 
U  smoke  dried  or  part  smoke  dried  and  part  sun  dried) .  This  oil  is 
^rk  in  color  and  possesses  the  characteristic  ''smoked  odor."  This 
il  »>  used  for  laundry  and  cheap  toilet  soaps. 

(eylon  and  Cochin  coconut  oils  are  higher  grades,  the  former 
i»ft»lt'  from  a  much  better  grade  of  sun-dried  copra,  the  latter  from 
r»^h  coconut  parings.  These  qualities  are  used  for  hiffh-grade 
"il*  t  soaps  and  also  for  refining  into  edible  oils.  Ceylon  ana  Cochin 
IH  undpr  the  proposed  tariff  will  be  subject  to  2  cents  per  pound 
'■**>*.  The  American  Nut  &  Seed  Oil  Corporation,  manufacturing 
h^M*  high  grades  of  oil,  begs  for  this  protection  that  it  may  exist. 

Senator  McLean.  You  tnink  this  article  is  distinct  from  the  other 

Mr,  TuEKEB.  Yes.  We  are  not  interested  in  the  other  oils;  we 
i?e  interested  only  in  coconut  oil.  We  specialize  in  the  higher 
[fades  of  coconut  oil.  We  are  trying  to  introduce  into  this  country 
Dr  fine  soap  making  the  grade  of  oil  produced  in  Ceylon. 
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Senator  McLean.  Is  the  variety  you  have  there  the  variety  th< 
make  butter  of  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  sir;  that  is  crude  oil.  When  it  is  refined  lb. 
use  it  for  edible  purposes. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  do  to  refine  it  from  that  cro( 
state  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Crude  coconut  oil  is  refined  by  first  neutralizing  t] 
fatty  acids  present,  then  bleaching  hy  means  of  fuller's  earthy  cariw 
etc.,  and  finally  deodorizing  it  by  distillation. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Treasury  Department  says  that  we  export 
coconut  oil  during  the  year  1920  in  the  amount  of  141,088,048. 

Mr.  Turner.  Tliat  was  not  crushed  in  this  country  or  produM 
here. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  refined  coconut  oil  that  has  been  refioni  i 
this  country  and  shipped  out  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  did  you  sav,  Senator? 

Senator  Smoot.  One  hmidred  and  iPorty-one  million  eighty-eigl 
thousand  and  forty-eight.     The  cost  was  $28,968,689. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  understood  that  there  was  considerable  oil  refine 
and  shipped  out,  but  that  will  not  continue,  as  Denmark,  GermaD; 
France,  and  Great  Britain  can  produce  refined  coconut  oil  cheajM 
than  we  can.  During  the  Great  War  and  immediately  after^ani 
of  course,  it  was  different. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  will  not  do  what  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  It  will  not  continue.     In  the  first.  Senator  Smoot-^ 

Senator  Walsh.  You  said  there  was  practically  none.  Sennt^ 
Smoot  is  criticizing  your  statement  that  tnere  was  none. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  will  find  a  great  deal  more  during  the  wir  an 
previous  to  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  can  go  back  further  than  that  if  you  want  me  I 

Mr.  Turner.  If  there  are  any  more  questions,  I  shall  be  glad  t 
answer  them.     All  we  ask  is  that  the  present  duty  remain.  j 

Senator  Smoot.  In  June,  1921,  there  were  958,668  pounds  export*^ 
That  was  just  in  one  month  of  this  year.  Nine  hundred  and  fiftj 
eight  thousand  pounds,  or  476  tons,  is  less  than  50  days'  output  i 
the  mill  of  the  American  Nut  &  Seed  Oil  Corporation,  which  wb 
completed  will  have  a  capacity  of  160  tons  per  diem. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  was  that  produced  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  refined  m  the  United  States  and  export^ 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries.  If  you  want  to  kt'^ 
the  countries  to  which  it  was  exported,  I  will  give  you  the  names  * 
them. 

Mr.  Turner.  No.  I  know  it  was  exported.  That  was  not  pr 
duced  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  CJopra  is  not  grown  in  the  United  Stat^,  but  th 
is  an  oil  that  comes  from  the  Philippines  and  is  refined  in  this  countr 

Mr.  Turner.  We  have  no  objection  to  oil  coming  in  free  from  li 
Philippines.  The  proposed  tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  foreJj 
coconut  oils  will  not  affect  it  and  will  not  interfere  with  the  busine 
of  importing,  refining,  and  exporting  Philippine  coconut  oil. 
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GASTOS  OIL. 

[Paxagraph  50.] 

TATEHENT  OF  B.  E.  BEUTEB,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  BEPBESENT- 
INO  THE  BXJBEAT7  OF  BAW  HATEBIALS  FOB  AMEBIC  AN  VEGE- 
TABLE OILS  AND  FATS  INDUSTBIES. 

Senator  Watson.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Reuter.  The  Bureau  of  Raw  Materials  for  American  Vegetable 
His  and  Fats  Industries.     I  shall  speak  on  castor  oil  and  rapeseed. 

The  recent  bill,  H.  R.  7456,  places  a  duty  of  4.5  cents  a  pound  on 
astor  oil  and  thereby  does  nothing  more  than  create  a  subsidy  for 
he  crushers  of  castor  oil.  Where  they  now  have  three-quarters  of  a 
ent  per  pound  difference  between  tne  imported  material  and  im- 
K)rting  the  seed,  the  4.5  cents  per  poimd  on  castor  oil  makes  an 
xtra  profit  for  the  crusher  and  discriminates  in  favor  of  one  industry 
Old  against  the  other. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Redter.  There  should  not  be  any  duty  on  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  it  should  be  free  ? 

Mr.  Reuter.  Yes;  as  well  as  the  beans.  They  are  so  closely  allied. 
Phey  are  used  for  nothing  else.  Beans  are  used  for  crushing  oil. 
I^e  are  not  an  importing  nation  as  respects  castor  oil. 

I  remember  that  during  the  war,  wnen  I  was  chief  of  the  fats  and 
)il  division  in  Mr.  Hoover's  cabinet,  and  had  charge  of  the  different 
ats  and  oils,  the  Signal  Corps  asked  us  for  more  castor  oil.  We 
»uld  not  produce  a  satisfactory  amount  for  airplane  service.  As  you 
;>robably  know,  it  is  very  valuable  for  lubrication.  We  import,  in 
lormal  times,  practically  none.  We  did  go  up,  in  recent  years  and 
luring  the  war,  eight  and  ten  miUion  pounds,  but  that  has  dropped 
iown  to  about  1,000,000  poimds.  We  do  not  produce  many  of  the 
ieans.    We  import  the  castor  bean  to  make  the  oil. 

Castor  oil  is  consimied  in  two  principal  ways.  A  small  amoimt  is 
ised  for  medicinal  purposes — a  very  small  amount — and  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  used  in  the  industry,  in  soap  manufacture,  and  m 
lubrieation.  Therefore,  if  you  put  on  a  duty  of  4.5  cents  a  pound, 
rou  just  charge  it  up  to  another  industry.  If  we  were  producing 
beans  and  were  importing  oil,  it  would  necessitate  a  duty,  but  we  are 
ttot  an  importer.     We  export  some  castor  oil. 

As  to  rapeseed  oil,  we  produce  a  small  amount.  We  import  rape- 
wed  oil  into  this  country,  and  it  is  used  here  for  lubrication  and  lor 
illumination.  It  is  an  edible  oil  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Our 
production,  however,  is  very  small,  being  about  one-hali  million 
pounds  of  oil  per  year.  In  1919  we  did  produce  a  million  and  a 
quarter  pounds  and  imported  the  balance  of  our  requirements. 

By  having  a  tariff  or  duty  of  4.5  cents  a  pound  on  castor  oil,  with 
the  Deans  at  half  a  cent  a  pound,  we  create  a  subsidy  for  the  crusher 
of  3}  cents  profit,  whereas  before,  under  the  Underwood  Act,  he  had 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Now,  that  is  passed  on  down 
to  the  manufacturer  who  uses  that,  and  he  has  to  pass  it  on  to  the 
product  he  produces. 

The  tariff  on  the  beans  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  is  equal  to  H 
cents  per  poimd  on  castor  oil;  therefore  the  domestic  crusher  is  given 
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a  subsidy  equal  to  the  difference  between  li  cents  per  pound  on  tL 
oil  content  of  a  bushel  of  castor  beans  and  the  rate  of  4^  cents  on  •. 
pound  of  oil,  or  3i  cents,  which  subsidy  is  equal  to  nearly  50  p*^- 
cent  of  the  value  of  castor  oil.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  b  n 
difference  in  the  labor  cost  of  crushing  here  and  abroad,  we  feel  th&' 
both  the  beans  and  the  oil  should  come  in  free  of  duty,  but  if  iir 
duty  in  this  bill  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  castor  beans  is  goiLz 
to  be  retained,  then  the  duty  on  a  pound  of  oil  should  not  exoe^. 
one  hundred  fortieths,  or  two  and  one-half  times  the  duty  on  i 
pound  of  beans,  and  should  therefore  not  exceed  H  cents  per  poun-i 
on  castor  oil.  There  is  no  need  of  protection  beyond  this.  <H 
course,  it  depends  upon  how  your  committee  views  the  matter.  L' 
you  wish  to  raise  revenue,  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  saici^ 
rates  on  castor  oil  and  castor  beans  as  now  written  in  the  tariff  t'. 
of  1913. 

BRIEF  OF  B.  S.  REXTTER,  REPRESEHTIHO  THE  BTTREAtT  OF  RAW  MATBUAUi 

AMERICAN  VEGETABLE  OILS  ARD  FATS  IRDHBTRIBS. 

We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  unjust  and  exorbitant  rate  of  duty  impoe>< 
upon  castor  oil  in  H.  R.  7456.  This  rate  of  auty  of  4i  cents  per  pound  oncartor  •. 
will  operate  as  a  means  of  exciting  an  exorbitant  tribute  from  American  indu.<r  •" 
who  require  castor  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  finished  products,  such  as  soap,  letxh  * 
lubricating  compounds,  medicine,  etc.,  and  ultimately  will  act  as  an  unjust  bu^i•: 
upon  the  American  consumer  of  these  products.  The  absurdity  of  a  duty  of  4}  <viv 
per  pound  on  castor  oil  is  apparent  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  d  .* 
of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  or  25  cents  per  bushel  of  50  pounds,  on  castor  be«n#.  if  .< 
also  provided  for  in  H,  R.  7456. 

The  problem  of  establishing  a  fair  and  reasonable  tariff  on  castor  oil  is  one  of  takrr 
the  tanff  on  castor  beans  as  a  basis  and  then  building  up  from  that  point  a  comi>  *. 
satorv  duty  plus  reasonable  protection  for  the  American  castor-oil  crusher,  and  th-  * 
by  the  same  process  establish  a  rate  of  duty  on  alizarin  assistant,  in  which  '^«*  ' 
oil  is  an  important  ingredient,  that  will  protect  the  American  manufacturer  of  aiiur 
assistants. 

We  give  below  an  analysis  of  the  duty  on  castor  beans  and  castor  oil  in  the  f  *n  »• 
wood-Simmons  Act  of  1913  and  the  proposed  H.  R.  7456. 


Tariff  act  of  1913. . 
H.'r.7456 


Resulting  changes . 


Duty  on  castor  oil. 


12  cents  per  gallon— 30  cents  per 

bushel  of  beans. 
4i  cents  per  pound=36  cents  per 

gallon— 00  cents  per  bushel  of 

beans. 
Increase  of  24  cents  per  gallon 


Duty  on  castor  beans. 


Differenc«fai  rv 
theotlcm^M' 


15  cents  per  bushel 

25  cents  per  bushel 


Increase,  10  cents  per 
bushel— 66  per  cent. 


15  cents  per  bo*!^ 
95  cents  per  bustr . 

Increttiie,  SO  cpc- 
busbd^S^piT.- 


A  gallon  of  castor  oil  is  calculated  as  being  8  pounds.    Castor  beans  yield  40  p^^r  .'• 
of  castor  oil,  hence  an  exact  compensatory  duty  on  oil  phould  be  a  rate  on  20  pit.  : 
of  oil  that  would  be  equal  to  the  duty  on  1  buthel  of  castor  beans.    In  IL  R.    - 
the  duty  on  a  bushel  of  castor  beans  is  25  cents.    A  duty  of  25  cents  on  20  po*j&i- 
castor  oil  would  be  at  the  rate  of  1  \  cents  per  pound.    Therefore,  on  the  b&'-i«  • 
produced.  II.  R.  74?>6,  with  the  duty  of  4i  cents  per  pound,  creates  a  8^ub*id^ 
cents  per  pound  of  oil  for  the  American  crusher.    In  the  tariff  act  of  19n.  on  tbr  '-» 
of  15  cents  per  bushel  duty  on  bean^,  the  duty  on  20  pounds  of  caf>tor  oil  cootrnt  «  -■ 
15  cents,  or  at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound,  and  with  a  duty  on  c.«.'  ' 
oil  of  12  cents  per  gallon  or  I J  cents  per  pound,  the  domestic  crusher  wa^  pr'*-  *  • 
by  three-fourths  cent  per  pound.    Therefore,  on  the  ba<ig  of  oil  the  oil  mi-h  ♦■' 
H.  R.  7450  is  given  what  can  only  be  termed  a  subsidy  of  3 J  cento  per  pound.  •*«'•■■  " 
four  times  the  protection  established  in  the  act  of  1913. 

On  the  ba  i^  of  b'lsheh  of  castor  bean^  crushel  by  American  ca^tor^il  miu-   •-'  • 
rate  of  protection  afforded  by  the  tariff  act  of  1913  was  15  centR  i>er  bujUid.    In  II    - 
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56  the  rate  is  so  increased  that  the  differential  of  65  cents  per  bushel  can  only 
i  termed  a  subsidy  and  it  represents  an  increase  of  333J  per  cent. 
The  principal  crushers  of  o^tor  beans  are  located  in  England,  France,  and  the 
aited  States.  All  are  required  to  bring  the  supplies  of  castor  beans  from  India, 
n7±\,  Indo-China,  and  Manchuria,  and  tiie  American  crusher  is  at  no  disadvantage 
securing  his  supplies. 

We  refer  your  committee  to  the  brief  of  the  Baker  Castor  Oil  Co.,  New  York  City, 
>pearini^  on  page  1836  of  the  volume  entitled  "Tariff  information — Hearings  on 
eneral  Tariff  Revision  Before  the  C/ommittee  on  Ways  and  Meaas." 
We  dedre  to  refer  to  some  of  the  statements  offered  in  this  brief  in  favor  of  a  higher 
riff  on  castor  oil  but  which  are  not  supported  by  definite  information  of  the  kind 
lat  should  be  required  by  your  committee. 

Apparently  reference  is  made  in  this  brief  to  a  lot  of  1,200  tons  of  castor  oil  offered 
r  ^\e  to  the  United  States  from  Marseilles,  France,  at  less  than  8  cents  per  pound 

i.  f.  New  York,  in  December,  1920.  Previous  to  this  statement  it  is  stated  that 
istor  beans  were  offered  in  the  same  month  and  year  at  2.7  cents  per  pound  c.  i.  f. 
ew  York.  These  castor  beans  would  then  cost  2.7  cents  per  pound  c.  i.  f.  New 
ork,  or  fl.35  per  bushel  c.  i.  f.  New  York,  plus  the  duty,  15  cents  per  bushel,  a 
)tal  of  $1.50  per  bushel. 

The  oil  content  of  these  castor  beans  per  bushel  (or  20  pounds)  would  then  have  coet, 
Kcluaive  of  manufacturing  costs,  7^  cents  per  pound.  Adding  to  this  cost  the  cost 
f  barrels,  at  that  time  $3  each,  or  thjee -fourths  cent  per  pound,  would  have  made 
16  total  (exclusive  of  manufacturing  costs)  8}  cents  per  pound.  The  lots  of  French 
tl  referred  to  at  8  cents  per  pound,  after  paying  the  duty  of  12  cents  per ^dlon  under 
be  tariff  act  of  1913,  or  IJ  cents,  would  have  cost  9i  cents  per  pound.  The  result  of 
tiie  comparison  ap}>eaiB  to  be  as  follows:  French  oil,  9^  cents  per  pound,  duty  paid; 
il  content  of  imported  castor  beans  in  barrels,  8)  cents  per  pound ;  difference  to  cover 
Lmencan  crushers'  costs  of  cmshing,  1  cent  per  pound.  Furthermore,  during  the 
>eriod  of  this  comparison  many  abnormal  transactions  were  recorded  in  all  lines  of 
aerchandise,  and  hence  the  comparison  can  not  be  accepted  as  a  suitable  example 
i  normal  competition.  Even  this  example  shows  the  absurdity  of  a  duty  of  4)  cents 
)er  pound  on  castor  oil  as  i>ropo6ed  in  H.  R.  7456. 

In  further  reference  to  this  brief  proposing  a  high  tariff  on  castor  oil,  it  is  suggested 
bat  the  coet  which  the  American  erusher  must  bear  in  transporting  the  castor  pomace. 
\T  residue  that  results  from  crushing,  is  a  disadvantage  which  must  be  compensated 
or  by  a  tariff.  Our  reply  to  this  suggestion  is  that  approximately  to  the  same  extent 
hat  the  American  crusher  suffers  this  disadvantage  m  transporting  his  castor  pomace 
A  his  market  where  it  is  sold,  so  does  the  European  castor-oil  cruHier  suffer  a  similar 
uid  approximately  equal  disadvantage  in  transporting  his  oil  from  Europe  to  the 
D'nited  States  when  attempting  to  sell  castor  oil  in  the  United  States. 

We  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  brief  no  figures  are  submitted 
nor  is  any  reference  made  to  the  difference  in  the  actual  costs  of  crushing  castor  beans 
a  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries.  A  tariff  for  protection  can  not  be  justly 
>r  scientifically  adjusted  to  meet  the  fundamental  object  of  such  a  tariff  without 
information  bearing  on  the  fundamental  object. 

The  American  crusher  of  castor  oil  enjoys  many  advantages  in  his  home  market 
that  are  clearly  manifest. 

1.  Standard  and  uniform  quality  of  oil  produced.  2.  Consumers'  preference  for 
wch  standard,  uniform,  and  dependable  quality.  3.  Ability  to  deliver  bulk  ship- 
ments in  tank  cars.  4.  Ability  to  offer  terms  of  payment,  convenient  deliveries,  etc. 
All  of  these  elements  are  weighed  by  American  consumers  of  castor  oil  and  result  in 
the  American  castor-oil  crusher  obtaining  a  premium  when  selling  his  castor  oil  apart 
from  any  protection  afforded  by  a  tariff. 

^  As  practically  no  castor  beans  are  raised  in  the  United  States,  the  duty  in  H.  R 
T456  of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  or  25  cents  per  bushel,  on  castor  beans  will  result  in 
an  increased  revenue  for  our  Government  as  compared  with  the  revenue-producing 
t*^ta  of  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  bushel  in  the  act  of  1913.  So  far  as  castor  oil  is  con- 
'frned  the  necessary  increase  in  the  compensatory  rate  of  duty  to  create  the  same 
rate  of  protection  for  the  American  castor-oil  crusher  would  require  that  the  duty  on 
castor  oil  be  increa^sed  from  12  cents  per  gallon,  or  IJ  cents  per  pound,  to  2  cents  per 
pound.  If  the  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  or  25  cents  per  busliel,  is  retained  in 
H.  R.  7456,  the  duty  of  4}  cents  per  pound  should  be  revised  to  a  rate  no  higher  than 
2  cents  per  pound. 

(.'astor  oil  is  a  raw  material  in  many  industries,  and  duties  on  castor  oil  or  castor 
heana  therefore  enter  into  the  cost  olf  many  manufactured  products  and  thereby 
a^lversely  affect  the  sale  of  such  manufactured  products  abroad  and  at  home,  and 
therefore  the  question  of  raimng  revenue  from  a  high  tariff  on  castor  beans  presents 
9wious  aspects,  and  the  question  of  imposing  duties  at  a  rate  suflBciently  high  to  restrict 
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succeeding  industrial  consumption  of  castor  oil  is  worthy  of  careful  connderauob 
We  therefore  urgently  recommend  thatihe  present  rate  of  duty  of  15  cents  per  bo^v 
be  adopted  as  the  rate  in  H.  R.  7456  instead  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  or  25  cents  pr-^ 
bushel ,  and  that  the  rate  of  1}  cents  per  pound  on  castor  oil  be  adopted,  thereby  incw^a 
ing  the  American  crushers'  protection  from  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  of  oil   v 
1  cent  per  pound,  which,  with  other  natural  advantages  enjoyed,  should  &irly  yvA^  *• 
the  American  crusher  against  competing  foreign  oil. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  the  costs  of  crushing  oil  seeds  of  all  kinds  in  the  Uml* 
States  be  investigated  and  determined,  as  has  been  done  by  the  United  States  Iw.iT 
Commission  in  the  cottonseed-oil  industry  of  the  United  States,  where  the  labor  '"i 
in  producing  a  much  lower  valued  grade  of  oil  has  been  ascertained  to  be  lem 
5  per  cent  of  the  factory  value  of  the  products  produced. 

rrior  to  1915  the  average  price  of  medicinal  castor  oil  in  the  United  States 
between  8  cents  and  10  cents  per  pound.    At  an  average  of  9  cents  per  pound  ti^- 
duty  of  4^  cents  per  pound  in  H.  R.  7456  would  be  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  < 
50  per  cent.    Considering  the  lower  value  of  the  No.  2  and  No.  3  erades  of  castAr  " 
this  duty  can  be  calculated  to  run  as  high  as  75  per  cent  on  an  ad  vsuorem  basis,  whk  ;« 
rate  of  duty  on  a  raw  material  such  as  castor  oil  is  exorbitant. 

We  therefore  urge  the  revision  of  the  rate  in  H.  R.  7456  and  the  adoption  of  v^-» 
same  rates  of  duty  as  now  contained  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913. 

Supplementary  Brief. 

[Presontcd  by  Cook  &  Svran  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York  City;  Swan  &  Finch  Co.,  New  Yofk  City;  B 

Farrell,  Edwards  6i  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.] ' 

We  protest  against  the  exorbitant  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  rapeaeed  oil  of  1)  ctx, 
per  pound  as  written  in  H.  R.  7456,  paragraph  50. 

The  rate  of  6  cents  per  gallon  in  tne  act  of  1913  is  equal  to  0.8  cent  per  pouiid.  Mt^i 
therefore  the  rate  of  1.5  cents  per  pound  in  H.  R.  7456  represents  nearly  100  per  ^^^r^i 
increase. 

Rapeseed  oil  is  an  important  oil  and  is  used  extensively  as  a  sanctuary  oil  in  churci>« 
of  the  country,  .and  in  commerce  is  used  largelv  in  compoimding  lubricating  oib  ^/ 
marine  engines.    Large  quantities  of  rapeseed  oil  are  requirea  to  com  pound  t^ 
lubricating  oils  required  by  our  merchaiit  marine  and  the  American  Naxy.  i 

The  rate  of  duty  in  the  act  of  1913  of  6  cents  per  gallon,  or  0.8  cent  per  pound,  i-  m 
high  a  rate  of  duty  as  could  be  imposed  consistently  on  such  a  raw  material,  and  u 
increase  this  rate  of  duty  is  an  injustice  to  compounders  of  lubricating  oils  who  n^^ta-t 
this  rapeseed  oil  in  large  quantities  for  mixture  with  petroleimi  oils. 

American  manufacturers  must  lose  considerable  valuable  businese  if  compel U"i  * 
charge  exorbitant  prices  for  supplies  required  by  ships,  and  if  the  products  like  lu:  * 
eating  oils  are  so  increased  in  price  by  the  imposition  of  exorbitant  nates  of  dut-.    a 
raw  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  ships  will  aim  in  so  far  as  possible  to  st'x.'k  . : 
with  such  supplies  at  foreign  ports. 

The  rate  of  6  cents  per  gallon  in  the  act  of  1913  is  as  high  a  rate  as  this  oil  can  \*'%r 
and  we  urge  that  the  rate  of  1^  cents  per  pound  in  this  act  be  reduced  to  0.8  cent  .  -i 
pound,  which  is  equal  to  6  cents  per  gallon. 

We  also  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  rmp»-»**| 
oil  in  the  act  of  1913  is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  approximately  15  per  cent  at  J 
yields  an  attractive  amount  of  revenue,  hence  the  fallacv  of  curtailing  this  rrk%  ■  r  -^ 
and  restricting  industries  that  require  supplies  of  rapeseea  oil  at  reasonable  pn«^^      i 

Rapeseed  oil  is  not  competitive  with  any  American  produced  oil,  and  we  are  en* :  -^  I 
dependent  upon  supplies  of  East  Indian  and  Japanese  oils. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  rate  of  1^  cents  per  pound  in  this  bill  be  reduced 
cent  per  pound. 

COTTOirSEED  OH. 

[Paragraph  50.] 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  BEPBESENTINO  PKBT  BSOC 

MANTJFACTXnEtlNa  CO. 

Mr.  Chittenden.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  comnutti 
my  name  is  W.  B.  Chittenden.    I  represent  the  Peet  Bros.  Mar.L 
facturing  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  they  make? 

Mr.  Chittenden.  They  are  soap  manufacturers. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  are  interested  in  cottonseed  oil  ? 

Mr.  Chittbnden.  Yes.    I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 

>posed  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  oriental  cottonseed  oil.    Hiis 

ty  on  oriental  cottonseed  oil  or  on  foreign  cottonseed  oil  would 

solutely  stop  imports  and  produce  no  revenue  whatever.     Inas- 

irh  as  the  foreign  oil  is  of  verj  inferior  quality  and  fit  only  for 

9  soap  kettle,  it  does  not  come  m  competition  with  the  high-grade 

mestic  American  cottonseed  oil,  which  is  used  almost  entu-ety  for 

ible  purposes;  and  the  proposed  duty,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be 

tally  lacking  in  purpose,  hot  only  m  respect  of  the  nonrevenue- 

oducing  feature,  but  because  it  would  furnish  no  protection  to 

p  -Vinerican  industries. 

While  the  imports  are  small,  yet  they  are  very  desirable;  that  is, 

B  import  of  crude  cotton  seed  is  small,  yet  it  is  a  very  desirable 

ide  of  oil  to  the  maker  of  soap  who  uses  that  ^ade  of  oil. 

I  could  give  you  very  briefly  the  figures  for  9ie  last  few  years, 

ing  back  to  1911,  but  you  gentlemen  have  not  seen  fit  to  go  back 

at  far,  so  that  I  shall  go  back  only  as  far  as  1916,  when  the  imports 

^re  sixteen  and  a  half  million  pounds;  in  1917  there  were  13,800,000 

unds;  in  1918,   18,000,000  pounds;  in  1919,  27,000,000  pounds; 

d  m  1920,  a  little  over  9,000,000  pounds. 

Almost  the  entire  importation  of  crude  cottonseed  oil,  or  foreign 

ttonseed  oil,  has  been  from  the  Orient.    A  gentleman  this  mom- 

i  said  that  a  great  deal  came  in  from  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 

3  France,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  coming  from  those 

entries. 

Senator  Duxixoham.  Where  do  you  say  it  comes  from? 

Mr.  CmrxENDEN.  From  the  Orient;  mostly  from  China. 

The  imported  oil  is,  as  I  sa^,  of  an  inferior  quality  and  is  not  fit 

r  edible  purposes;  therefore  it  does  not  come  in  competition  with 

le  ^Vmerican  oil. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Is  none  of  the  American  cottonseed  oil  used 

F'soap  purposes? 

Mr.  Chittenden.  Only  when  it  is  off  grade,  or  the  price  is  ex- 

WDoly  low. 

^Dator  McCuMBER.  And  that  is  an  infinitesimal  part  of  it,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  CmTTENDEN.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  something  in  the  process  that  makes  it 

i  inferior  grade  ? 

Mr.  CmiTENDEN.  It  lies  in  the  process  of  manufacture  and  in  the 

^k  of  care  taken  in  protecting  the  seed  at  the  time  of  gathering. 

I  have  said  that  the  imported  cottonseed  oU  iff  used  only  for  soap 

liking.    The  iniports  are  largely  through  Puget  Sound  ports  and 

to  Francisco,      inasmuch  as  the  American  buyers  require  chemical 

tolviies  of  their  purchases,  they  arrange  to  have  these  oils  tested  on 

Tival  at  Pacific  coast  ports.     I  am  attaching  to  a  short  brief  that 

wn  going  to  file,  witn  your  permission,  letters  from  recognized 

demists  on  the  coast,  stating  that  the  imports  of  cottonseed  oil  are 

^  "'•ry  poor  quality  and  are  not  fit  for  edible  purposes;  that  in  many 

wences  they  are  resold  here  after  rejection  barely  for  the  price  of 

*"perage.    The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  I  understand,  will  not 

WTnit  oriental  cottonseed  oil  to  be  used  in  edible  products;  that  is, 

^*  refuse  to  pass  upon  it.    Those  letters  to  which  I  have  referred 

^  sworn  to.    I  shall  not  take  time  to  go  into  that  particular  matter 
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any  further,  but  I  will  put  them  in  the  record.    The  certificates 
these  chemists  at  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  will  conclusively  o: 
roborate  our  contention  that  it  is  nonedible. 

Senator  Watson.  What  you  want  is  free  cottonseed  oil  ? 

Mr.  Chittenden.  Yes,  sir. 

Members  of  the  Bureau  of  Raw  Materials  of  the  American  Veg 
table  Oil  and  Fat  Industry  agree  that  they  have  at  no  time  recein 
crude  cottonseed  oil  from  abroad  that  will  refine  for  edible  purpose^ 

The  quantity  of  cottonseed  oil  imported  is  relativelv  insiOTifica' 
The  importations  in  1920  amounted  to  9,500,000  pounds.  Under ; 
most  favorable  conditions  ever  existing  for  the  importation  of  vt>] 
table  oils  into  this  country,  the  maxunum  amount  imported  w 
27,800,000  pounds  in  the  calendar  year  of  1919.  When  we  compi 
this  importation  with  1,500,000,000  pounds  of  domestic  cotton^' 
oil  ordinarily  produced  in  the  United  States,  it  can  be  readily  ?<* 
that  there  is  no  element  of  protection  involved.  The  United  Star 
produces  three-fourths  of  the  world's  needs — ^millions  of  barrels  i 
exported  annually — the  American  cottonseed-oil  industry  requu 
no  protection  from  vegetable  or  animal  oils  or  from  the  entire  grcq 
of  vegetable  and  animal  oUs  considered  in  the  aggregate. 

The  price  of  domestic  cottonseed  oil  during  tne  years  1913  a: 
1914  ranged  around  4.5  to  6.5  cents  per  pound.  This  normal  pri 
has  obtained  during  the  greater  portion  of  this  season — 1921.  \Vi 
domestic  cottonseed  oil  selling,  under  normal  conditions,  at  an  ftv» 
age  price  of  5  cents  per  pound,  it  can  be  seen  that  a  duty  of  2  c»'C 

f)er  pound  on  the  inlerior  imported  cottonseed  oil  would  cause  nbs 
utely  the  stoppage  of  the  imports. 

Senator  McCumber.  Suppose  you  were  to  have  what  woul<l 
effect  amount  to  a  prohibition  or  embargo  on  the  importation 
these  inferior  grades  of  oil,  what  would  be  used  for  soaps  in  lb 
place  ?    I  mean  in  place  of  the  foreign  oils ! 

Mr.  CnrTTENDEN.  We  would  have  to  produce  lower-grade  so 
from  animal  grease. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Would  you  use  cottonseed  oil  ? 

Mr.  Chittenden.  Yes,  but  m  limited  quantities,  and  cottonsjp 
foots,  the  residue  of  the  refining. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  not  make  white  soap  that  way,  can  yr. 

Mr.  Chittenden.  No,  sir. 

I  stated  that  the  imports  of  cottonseed  oil  are  not  large.  Yot  it 
one  of  the  several  vegetable  oils  which  have  been  on  the  freo  1 
which  have  collectively  through  the  opportunity  of  selection  offei 
enabled  the  laundry-soap  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  mainte 
a  very  low  price  right  along  on  common  laundry  soaps. 

The  imposition  of  a  duty  on  any  of  these  vegetable  oils,  or  anin 
oils,  whicn  constitute  the  raw  materials  of  the  industry,  and  wlu 
have  been  on  the  free  list,  would  result  in  a  complete  readjustment 
the  soap  industry  and  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  soap  to  the  vi 
sumers;  and  inasmuch  as  soap  is  an  absolute  necessity  and  is  prob^^ 
used  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  household  daily  than  any  other  artrj 
that  enters  the  door,  it  will  place  an  additional  burden  on  ev*j 
family  in  the  land. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  there  is  none  of  the  inifv 
tation  of  cottonseed  oil  or  coconut  oil  that  is  imported  in!«>  t 
country  that  is  converted  into  edibles  or  is  used  for  edible  purp<w 
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Mr.  Chittenden.  I  am  quite  sure  as  regards  cottonseed  oil.    It  is 

It  suitable  for  edible  purposes.     The  oil  runs  extremely  high  in  acid. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  anything  about  whether  the  coconut 

U  imported  into  this  country  are  of  as  good  quality  as  those  manu- 

ttiired  in  America ? 

Mr.  CiuTTENDEN.  We  can  import  as  good  coconut  oil  into  this 

tiintry  as  we  manufacture. 

Non^tor  Watson.  Do  you  use  coconut  oil? 

Mr.  CraTTENDEN.  Yes. 

^Senator  Watson.  In  the  manufacture  of  soaps  in  your  factory? 

Mr.  CmTTENDEN.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  use  that  in  white  soaps  ? 

Mr.  Chittenden.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  getting  to  be  popular  now — the  manufac- 

ire  of  white  laundry  soaps. 


U£F  OF  W.  B.  CHITTENDEV.  REPRBSXV TDfO  THE  BUEEAIT  OF  RAW  MATERIALS 
FOR  AXBRICAN  VEGETABLE  OILS  AND  FATS  IBDUSTRIES. 

A  duty  of  2  centa  per  pound  is  proposed  on  cottonseed  oil  in  the  Fordney  tariff  bill. 
kh  a  duty  would  cause  a  stoppage  of  the  comparatively  small  imports  of  this  soap- 
akin?  oil  and  would  be  productive  of  no  revenue. 

Iiutimuch  as  the  foreign  cottonseed  oil  which  is  imported  into  this  country  is  of 
tmoT  quality  and  fit  only  for  soap  making,  it  is  noncompetitive  with  any  of  our 
meetic  oils,  and  the  proposed  duty  therefore  would  seem  to  be  totally  lacking  in 
irpoae,  not  only  in  respect  to  its  nonrevenue-producing  features,  but  because  it  will 
nojib  protection  to  no  American  product. 

^ile  the  imports  of  oriental  cottonseed  oil  are  small  they  are  of  considerable 
ip>rtaQce  to  those  soap  makers  who  make  use  of  this  oil. 

The  following  table  reveals  the  importations  of  cottonseed  oil  into  the  United  States 
I'v  1911: 

Table  1. — Imports  of  cottonseed  oil  by  calendar  years. 


Pounds. 

>U 2,160,000 

t< 11,407,000 

lU 16,017,000 

Ho 11,675,000 

tl*. 16,598,000 


Pounds. 

1917 13,826,000 

1918 18,373,000 

1919 27,806,000 

1920 9,458,000 


Vn  analysis  of  the  source  of  origin  of  the  importations  shown  in  the  foregoing  table 
ft99  that  all  important  importations  originate  in  the  Orient. 
ItQfKffted  cottonseed  oil  being  unsuitable  for  edible  purposes  is  noncompetitive  with 
^m««tic  cottonseed  oil. 

We  have  stated  that  imported  cottonseed  oil  is  fit  only  for  soap-making  purposes. 
^  importations  largely  pass  through  the  Puget  Sound  ports  and  the  port  of  San 
ruicidco.    Inasmuch  as  most  American  buyers  require  chemical  analysis  of  oriental 

*  purchased  an  opportunity  is  offered  the  !Pacific  coast  chemists  to  inspect  the  bulk 
I  ihe  importations  cm  oriental  oil.  We  present,  therefore,  the  certificates  of  the  three 
»»^n]bjt«  who  perform  the  principal  inspection  work  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Seattle,  W ASK.  y  July  25 y  1921. 

•  ^^TE  FwAXCB  CoMMrTTBB,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^•EVTLKsiEx:  We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  sampled  and  analyzed  a  large  per- 

*tag«»  of  the  oriental  crude  cottonseed  oil  importea  through  Pacific  coast  seaports 

^lu;  the  pest  four  years  and  that  we  found  most  of  this  oil  inferior  in  quality  to  crude 

Btf^(^  cottonseeci  oil. 

Thw  oneotal  crude  cottonseed  oil  was  very  dark  in  color,  refining  with  very  high 

**>  and  produdng  an  oil  which  was  *'  off "  flavor,  and  to  our  personal  knowledge 

*fl>  Tv{iiim<M  had  great  difliculty  to  utilize  this  oil  at  all,  most  oi  it  being  ultimately 

ji&ufArtQrpd  into  soap  and  other  inedible  products. 

^^  iUo  sampled  and  analyzed  the  principal  importations  of  oriental  refined  and 

"""'fined  cottonseed  oil  and  found  it  almost  invariably  to  have  a  musty  flavor. 
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We  have  records  in  our  files  of  shipmeDts  of  these  oils  imported  intentionAli)  i 
edible  purposes  where  the  consignments  were  rejected  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Buns 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  because  of  n 
cidity  and  other  objectionable  features  of  the  odor  and  flavor  of  the  oil. 

This  certificate  is  issued  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Raw  Materials,  a^  per  tif 
telegraphic  inquiry  of  July  25,  countersigned  by  C.  Rogers  Brown. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Falkenburg  &  Co., 
By  M.  J.  Falkenburg,  Presid^ni 

Certified  correct,  signed,  and  sealed  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  Sia 
of  Washington,  on  the  25th  day  of  July,  1921,  at  Seattle*  Washington. 

J.  J.  Geary,  Notary  PuU 


Seattle,  Wash.,  July  55,  /J*: 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  Washingionj  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  been  asked  to  report  to  you  condition  of  cottonaeed  oil  ti 
has  been  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  Orient. 

It  is  our  opinion,  based  on  sampling  and  examination  of  a  large  number  of  tht>  >' 
of  cottonseed  oil  that  have  been  Drought  through  Puget  Sound  ports,  that  orif 
cottonseed  oil  is  much  inferior  to  our  domestic  oil .  The  color,  flavor,  and  odor  of  m* 
of  the  lots  have  been  very  bad.  Some  of  it  is  as  dark  as  molasses.  Even  the  Kw 
lots  have  in  general  not  been  as  ^ood  in  guality  as  the  American  oil.  The  retin- 
loss  is  considerably  higher  than  with  the  American  oil,  much  of  it  being  so  p<»r  il 
it  can  not  be  refined  at  all  for  edible  purposes,  and  in  consequence  can  only  bp  ^a 
for  soap  and  other  minor  purposes.  In  fact,  much  of  the  oriental  cottonseed  "il 
to  be  refined  before  it  is  even  fit  for  use  in  soap.  We  have  seen  oil  that  had  a  n^Hpt 
loss  as  high  as  40  per  cent. 

There  has  been  considerable  difficulty  in  disposing  of  some  lots  of  oriental  ^  '*' 
seed  oil  that  have  come  in,  because  of  its  poor  quality.     Such  lota  have  Iwn  on  • 
dock  for  sometimes  a  year  or  more  before  finding  a  purchaser,  and  have  been  k)1iJ  f 
little  more  than  the  price  of  the  barrels. 

There  is  a  grade  of  oriental  cottonseed  oil  known  as  '  'semirefined.  *'     This  had  ^ 
refining  in  the  Orient,  but  even  this  is  not  much  better  than  the  crude  American 
It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  bleach  or  deodorize  it  to  suit  the  American  tastes, 
packers  on  the  Pacific  coast  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  oriental  cottonwed  *^'^, 
evidenced  by  their  statements  to  us  and  our  experience.    Instead  they  brine  <^^^ 
seed  oil  from  the  Southern  States,  paying  high  freight  rates  rather  than  use  too  tn 
cheaper  oriental  oil. 

Another  drawback  to  its  introduction  has  been  it«  variable  quality.  Tsers  •  i 
want  a  uniform  grade  even  if  that  ^;rade  is  poor.  Oriental  cottonseed  oil  ha«  \&! 
more  in  its  quality  than  any  other  oil  imported  from  the  Orient. 

I.  F.  Lavcks  jIv 
H.  P.  Banks. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  25th  day  of  July^  1921,  H.  P.  Banks,  kno^n 
me,  and  stated  the  foregoing  to  be  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

L.  W.  ElLERTSEK, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  of  Wathinfi" 


San  Francisco,  July  i9,  /> 
Senate  Finance  CoMMnrEE,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Honorable  Sirs:  Concerning  the  proposed  permanent  tarii?  on  oriental  vp!?(*t' 
oils,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  tnat  oriental  cottonseed  oil  mentioned  th*  r 
is  a  very  inferior  product  and  can  in  no  way  compete  with  American  oil. 

The  inferior  property  of  this  oriental  cottonseed  oil  makes  it  only  Ufable  •:»»■< 
fltitute  for  soap-manufacturing  purposes  and  does  not  compare  with  our  domn 
edible  product.  It  is  objected  to  by  the  edible-oil  manufacturen  on  account  •  j 
high  renning  loss,  dark  color,  and  lack  of  bleaching  quality,  while  it8  flavor  is  r.>  i 
ably  unpleasant.  Due  to  these  facts  this  oriental  oil  has  never  to  our  knowlod^  h 
in  competition  with  our  domestic  cottonseed  oil,  its  use  being  confined  to  iIm  « 
trade. 

It  was  very  aptly  stated  some  time  ago  by  I.  F.  Laucks  (Inc.'i,  a  well-known  "^ 
of  oil  chemists  at  Seattle,  in  some  correspondence  we  reviewed,  that  dark  ^'hay 
cottonseed  oil  is  hardly  worthy  of  being  called  edible.  This  statement  appcam  to 
very  pertinent  in  the  present  consideration  before  your  committee.  We  oni>  it 
of  a  few  isolated  instances  where  oriental  cottonseed  oil  was  used  in  the  prt'pir** 
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:  edible  products,  and  this  during  the  period  of  the  war  when  our  domestic  oil  was 
I  a  maximum  price  and  the  supply  much  below  the  demand. 
We  sincerely  nope  that  facts  of  this  kind  will  be  taken  into  account  in  considering 
\f  character  of  imported  oils  on  which  tariff  is  proposed. 
Vours,  very  truly, 

Curtis  &  Tompkins, 
By  P.  W.  Tompkins. 

The  above  certificates  presented  by  chemists  at  Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  where 
rftctically  all  of  the  importations  enter,  conclusively  corroborate  oiu*  statement  that 
iontal  cottonseed  oil  is  of  value  only  as  a  soap  oil. 

Thoee  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Kaw  Materials  for  the  American  Vegetable  Oils 
id  Fats  Industries  who  are  refiners  of  vegetable  oils  agree  that  they  have  at  no  time 
<en  shipments  of  oriental  cottonseed  oil  which  produced  satisfactory  results  when 
^ned  for  edible  purposes. 

QUANTTTIBS  OF  COTTONSEED  OIL  IMPORTED  RELATIVELY  INSIGNIFICANT. 

<  »iir  importations  of  cottonseed  oil  were  only  9,458,000  pounds  during  the  calendai 
>ar  of  1920.  Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  ever  existing  for  the  importation 
foreign  vc^table  oils  into  this  country  the  maximum  amount  imported  was  27,806,- 
10  pounds  in  the  calendar  year  of  1919.  When  we  compare  these  importations  with 
If  I  ..-iOO,000,000  pounds  production  of  domestic  cottonseed  oil  ordinarilv  produced 
I  the  United  States,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  there  is  no  element  oi  protection 
^oived,  and  to  say  that  American  cotton  seed  needs  any  protection  from  the  impor- 
tioas  of  foreign  cottonseed  oil  would  be  as  sensible  as  to  state  that  an  elephant 
'{uired  protection  from  the  predatory  inclinations  of  a  humming  bird.  The  United 
^Ates  produces  three-fourths  of  the  world's  supply  of  cottonseed  oil.  It  has  an  ex- 
JTUble  surplus  of  millions  of  barrels  annually.  The  American  cottonseed-oil  indus- 
(  requires  no  protection  from  any  other  vegetable  oil  or  animal  oil,  or  the  entire 
o*ip  of  v^etable  and  animal  oils  considered  in  the  aggregate. 

PROPOSED  DUTY  WOULD  MEAN   STOPPAGE  OF  IMPORTS. 

The  price  of  domestic  cottonseed  oil  during  the  season  of  1913-14,  a  prewar  season, 
a^ed  around  4^  to  6}  cents  per  pound.  This  normal  price  has  obtained  during  the 
nter  portion  of  1921.  With  c}ioice  domestic  cottonseed  oil  selling  under  normal 
iikditions  at  an  average  price  around  5  cents  per  pound,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  the  inferior  imported  cottonseed  oil  would  cause  an 
leolute  stoppage  of  imports. 

We  have  stated  that  imports  of  cottonseed  oil  are  not  large^  yet  it  is  one  of  the  sev- 
al  vegetable  oils  which,  being  on  the  free  list,  have  collectively  throup;h  the  oppor- 
nity  of  selection  offered  enabled  the  laundry-soap  makers  of  the  United  States  to 
untain  a  uniformly  low  price  on  common  soap. 

The  imposition  of  a  duty  on  any  of  those  vegetable  or  animsll  oils  which  constitute 
«  raw  materials  of  the  industry  and  which  have  been  on  the  free  list  would  result 
a  complete  readjustment  of  the  soap  industry  and  a  resulting  increase  in  the  cost 
«4jap  to  the  consumer,  and  inasmuch  as  soap  is  an  essential  in  every  household, 
«re  would  be  imposed  an  undue  burden  upon  the  average  family  of  small  income. 
We  respectfully  request,  therefore,  that  cottonseed  oil  and  similar  soap-making  oils 
'  retained  upon  the  free  list. 

inrSEED  OIL. 

[Paragraph  50.] 

rAT£lCBKT  OF  WILUAK  O.  GOODBIOH,  MILWAT7KEE,  WIS.,  BEP- 
BSSBKTINa  THE  WILLIAM  O.  OOODBICH  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goodrich,  please  state  your  name  to  the 
immittee. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  William  O.  Goodrich. 
Thi'  Chairman.  You  reside  in  Milwaukee  ? 
Mr.  Goodrich.  Yes,  sir. 

Th#*  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  W.  O.  Good- 
-hCo.?  .     • 

Mr-  GrooDRicH.  I  am  president  of  the  firm. 
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The  Chairman.  You  desire  to  address  the  committee  on  para^ap 
50,  linseed  oil  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  briefly  and  state  your  views  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  am  chairman  of  the  linseed  crushers  and  flaxsw 
committee,  which  is  a  committee  representing  the  entire  linseed-^ 
producing  industry  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  witnesses  would  state  just  what  they  wai 
before  thev  go  into  generalities,  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  c<>n 
mittee.  That  request  has  been  repeatedly  made  of  witnesses,  hi 
does  not  seem  to  be  observed. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  come  here  with  any  pn 
test.  We  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  provision  made  for  protc< 
ing  our  industry  in  the  tariff  bill  now  before  vou.  We  have  pr 
pared  this  statement,  and  in  view  of  what  you  have  just  said 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  it  absolutely  necessary  ♦  to  hai 
2i  cents  on  linseed  oil  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  your  brief  will  give  the  reasons  why  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  would  be  protected  if  we  print  yaa 

brief. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  dutv  on  linseed  i 
Mr.  Goodrich.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  a  question  which  we  have  u 

touched  upon. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  could  produce  linseed  oil  cheaper  if  thej>e  w 
no  tariff  on  linseed,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  feel  it  is  very  essential  for  tl 
country  to  maintain  the  flaxseed  industry. 

Senator  Walsh.  Has  the  duty  been  increased  on  linseed  t 

Mr.  Goodrich.  It  has  been  increased  in  the  last  tariff  bill. 

Senator  Calder.  What  was  the  duty  on  it  under  the  Underwu 

bill? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Twenty  cents. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  it  under  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Twenty-five. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  same  as  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  c 
cepting  the  American-valuation  plan  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  How  much  will  the  American-valuation  p* 
increase  the  duty  on  linseed  oil  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  The  American-valuation  plan  ? 

Senator  Calder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  don't  think  I  can  answer  the  question.  I  ih^\ 
know  how  this  American-valuation  plan  will  work. 

Senator  Smoot.  Linseed  oil  as  provided  in  this  bill  is  2i  cent-, 

pound  ? 
Mr.  Goodrich.  Yes,  sir.  ^    tt  j  j  i      o 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  it  m  the  Underwood  law « 
Mr  Goodrich.  Ten  cents  per  gallon  m  the  Underwood  Jaw, 
Senator  Simmons.  And  how  much  in  the  emereencv  Uw? 
Mr.  Goodrich.  The  same,  10  cents  a  gallon.    They  cbd  not  nh«t 

the  duty  on  oil. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  worked  out  the  difference  between  the 

X  upon  linseed  and  linseed  oil  in  this  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  The  difference  between  linseed  and  linseed  oil  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  don^t  quite  understand  you. 

Senator  Walsh.  Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  linseed  was  taxed 

25  cents  per  bushel  and  linseecl  oil  at  15  cents  per  gallon. 
Mr.  Goodrich.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  difference  as  worked  out  represente<l  7i 
nts  per  bushel,  but  under  the  Underwood  bill  it  was  only  3  cents 
T  bushel.  Have  you  worked  out  the  difference  between  the  tax 
)on  the  tw^o  under  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Not  exactly  in  that  way.  We  have  shown  the 
fference  now  existing  in  this  bill  over  the  increased  cost. 
Senator  Walsh.  It  is  pretty  important,  is  it  not,  to  know  how  the 
riff  rate  upon  linseed  compares  with  the  tariff  rate  upon  linseed  oil  ? 
Mr.  Goodrich.  The  tarin  rate  upon  linseed  only  affects  us  as  an 
idustry  in  this  country  in  so  far  as  it  raises  the  cost  of  the  seed  by 
le  extent  of  the  duty  paid.  If  there  is  a  duty  of  25  cents  on  linseed 
e  must  have  primarily  protection  to  the  extent  of  its  equivalent  on 
nported  oil,  which  is  10  cents  per  gallon.  It  is,  of  course,  of  prime 
nportance  to  have  the  tariff  rate  placed  upon  linseed  oil  in  proper 
Jationship  to  the  tariff  rate  placed  upon  flaxseed  or  linseed,  and  it  is 
1st  this  point  which  we  discuss  fully  in  our  brief. 

The  emergency  tariff  bill  provides  for  a  duty  of  30  cents  on  linseed 
nd  10  cents  on  linseed  oil,  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  and  has 
een  the  cause  of  promoting  a  large  importation  of  English  and 
>utch  linseed  oil  at  a  price  far  below  the  cost  of  the  American  crusher. 
Fe  are  all  operating  in  a  limited  way  at  a  great  loss  in  order  to  main- 
wn  our  organizations,  and,  in  consequence,  if  the  present  condition 
hould  long  prevail  there  would  be  no  American  crushing  of  linseed, 
liis  phase  of  the  question  forms  the  basis  of  the  principal  argument 
a  our  brief. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  tax  upon  the  oil  has  been  increased. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Yes,  sir 

Senator  Walsh.  Has  the  tax  upon  linseed  been  increased  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Five  cents. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  tax  upon  the  oil  has  been  increased  1  cent, 
rom  1 J  cents  to  2^  cents  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  It  is  now  2 i,  or  18 J  a  gallon,  and  it  was  15  cents  in 
he  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

1  respectfully  ask  that  this  brief  be  included  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  printed. 

iKTEF  OF  WILLIAM  O.  GOODRICH,  MILWAITKBE,  WIS.,  REPRE8ENTIN0   THE  LIN- 
SEED GRXrSHINO  IVDXTSTEY. 

History  of  Tariff  on  Flaxseed  and  Linseed  Oil. 

The  growing  of  flaxseed  in  the  United  States  has  been  protected  by  a  dutv  imposed 
»P<m  importations  for  many  years.    Commencing  in  1890  the  rates  of  duty  nave  been 
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1890:  30  cents  per  bushel  on  seed;  32  cents  per  gallon  on  oil. 
1^94:  20  cents  per  bushel  on  seed;  20  cents  per  gallon  on  oil. 
1897:  25  cents  per  bushel  on  seed;  20  cents  per  gallon  on  oil. 
1909:  25  cents  per  bushel  on  seed;  15  cents  per  gallon  on  oil. 
1913:  20  cents  per  bushel  on  seed;  10  cents  per  gallon  on  oil. 
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UNITED  STATES  FLAXSEED  ACREAGE. 
[According  to  United  States  Government  statistics.] 

1902-1909,  inclusive,  eight  years,  average  acreage  of  flaxseed,  2,7r)0,000.  I ».-..: 
this  period  the  import  duty  on  flaxseed  was  25  cents  i>er  ))ushel;  on  Iinti(v<il  ••:  -i 
cents  per  gallon. 

1910-1913,  inclusive,  four  years,  average  acreage  of  flaxseed,  2,591,000.  l^v^r^ 
this  period  the  import  duty  on  flaxseed  was  25  cents  per  bushel;  on  linseed  •  C  i 
cents  per  gallon.  During  the  period  1910-1913,  the  import  duty  on  flaxseed  rema^:  -: 
as  in  preceding  period,  but  duty  on  imported  linseed  oil  was  reduced  5  <^nL-  •*- 
gallon,  equal  to  25  per  cent  reduction  from  oil  duty  in  preeeding  period. 

1914-1920,  inclusive,  seven  years,  average  acreage  of  flaxseed,  1,684,000.  I>-.r.-j 
this  period  the  import  duty  on  flaxseed  was  20  cents  per  bushel;  on  linsieed  "il  ^ 
cents  per  gallon.  During  the  period  1914-1920,  the  import  duty  on  flaxfe^^  «ti 
reduced  5  cents  per  bushel  from  the  rate  of  duty  during  the  two  precedimr  peh*^ 

Duty  on  linseed  oil  was  reduced  5  cents  per  gallon  or  33}  per  cenl  from  pen  * 
1910-1913,  and  10  cents  per  gallon  or  50  per  cent  lower  than  during  period  1902- U*" 

In  the  foregoing  statements  we  have  used  1910,  1914  as  the  conunenceiiiptr.  i 
periods  for  comparisons,  as  tariff  changes  of  1909,  1913  were  effective  late  in  ti «  -» 
spective  years. 

Prior  to  1910,  the  United  States  was  a  surplus  flaxseed-produdng  country  and  tbt^ 
fore  importations  of  either  flaxseed  or  linseed  oil  were  unimportant  in  volume 

With  declining  rates  of  import  duty  on  flaxseed  and  particularly  on  linseed  i« 
the  average  annual  acreage  of  the  period  1914-1920  shows  a  decline  from  the  M\^n^ 
for  the  period  1902-1909  inclusive,  of  1,066,000  acres,  or  38.8  per  cent. 

During  the  period  of  20  years  ending  1920,  the  normal  annual  requireme«#  * 
Unseed  oil  in  the  United  States,  increased  from  about  40,000,000  gallons  to  70.0i»>  ■•*< 
gallons  or  75  per  cent. 

COMPARISON  OF  COSTS  TO  THE  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURER  OF  LINSEED  OIL  WTTH  t  i'- 

OF  MANUFACTURER  IN   EUROPE. 

European  countries  import  flaxseed  free  of  duty. 

Taking  30  cents  per  bushel  import  duty  on  flaxseed  as  proposed  by  the  emerp-^  »i 
tariff  bin  as  a  basis,  figuring  2^  gallons  of  oil  yield  per  bu^el  of  seed,  we  fi&i  n 
ecnuvalent  of  12  cents  a  gallon  duty  on  linseed  oil. 

The  following  comparative  rates  of  wages  per  hour  are  computed  on  a  t^d  ^  vl^ 
of  exchange  as  of  May  14, 1921. 


United 
8tat«s. 

EnsUnd.  Hoilsod. 

1  < 

'WM. 

Pressmen  and  molders 

Centt. 
50 
40 
80 

CenU,    1    On^. 
8L280           }4.« 
29.7«S'         tt» 
4L4&8            114 

t  f 

Unskilled  labor 

D  ock  labor  at  entrv  ports 

The  costs  other  than  labor  to  the  American  manufacturer  compared  with  9nch  •  -^ 
in  Europe  will  show  a  greater  disparity  than  in  the  table  of  wages  shown  abow 

A  careful  comparison  of  operating  costs  of  the  larger  and  best  equipped  mili5 1£  *->-^ 
Ignited  States  shows  an  averaj^e  total  cost  of  50  cents  per  bushel  of  seea  cnisfeed.  h*^i 
upon  present  values  of  material,  labor,  and  costs  other  than  these. 

Consequently  there  is  a  difference  in  operating  costs  of  not  less  than  25  rrct^  :'i 
bushel  a^nst  the  American  manufacturer,  which,  converted  into  cents  per  ca"i  '  I 
linseed  oil  produced  from  a  bushel  of  flaxseed,  amounts  to  10  cents. 

TRANBPOaTATION  OOSIS. 

A  bushel  of  flaxseed  is,  by  weight,  56  pounds,  from  which  is  expiwod  by  ba:  . 
facturing  processes  about  19  pounos  of  linseod  oil .  The  remainder,  or  about  37*pou£  • 
commonly  termed  by-pnxluct,  is  linseed-oil  cake  used  for  cattle-feeding  pmpjaa> 

A  large  proportion  of  the  oil  cake  produced  in  this  country  from  imported  fbi.««- 
is  exported  to  Europe.    The  oil  caice  amounts  to  about  two-thirds  the  wci^t  ■  « 
bushel  of  seed. 
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During  the  last  10  years  the  dairy  farmeis  in  the  United  States  have  been  educated 

[lough  the  various  agricultural  experiment  stations  tQ  recognize  the  peculiar  value 

linaeed  meal  as  a  superior  cattle  food. 

The  inherent  qualities  of  linseed  meal  make  it  a  prime  factor  in  the  making  up  of  a 

ikaced  food  ration  and  if  it  were  not  produced  in  this  country  it  would  have  to  be 

nported  for  this  purpose  at  a  very  mucn  higher  price. 

Coder  normal  conditions  the  rate  of  freight  from  An^entina  (the  largest  surplus 

kxsepd  producing  country  in  the  world)  is  approximately  the  same  to  United  States 

itl  to  Europe. 

The  mean  rate  on  linseed-oil  cake  at  present  from  North  Atlantic  United  States  ports 

I  European  ports  is  $7.50  per  2,000  pounds,  which  is  equivalent  to  13|  cents  on  37 

muds,  the  oil-cake  content  of  a  bushel  of  flaxseed. 

The  rurrently  quoted  ocean  freight  on  linseed  oil  from  Europe  to  North  Atlantic 

sited  States  ports,  as,  for  instance,  Rotterdam,  Holland,  is  $6  gold  per  1,000  kilos. 

hi  rate  of  transportation  applied  to  19  pounds  of  linseed  oil  obtainea  from  1  bushel 

^seed  plus  the  weight  ol  the  container  is  the  equivalent  of  6.3  cents.    Thus  the 

Serence  between  the  transpcnrtation  cost  from  jthe  United  States  to  Europe  on  the 

ke  content  of  1  bushel  of  naxseed  and  the  transportation  cost  from  Europe  to  the 

oited  States  on  the  oil  content  of  1  bushel  of  flaxseed  is  7.575  cents,  which,  reduced 

the  basis  oi  a  gallon  of  7)  pounds,  is  3.28  cents  per  gallon. 

Accordingly,  excess  coets  to  American  manufacturers  per  gallon  of  oil  are:      cents. 

twseed  import  duty  equivalent 12. 00 

ibor,etc 10.00 

rean  transportation 3. 28 

Total 25.28 

Thr^  excess  costs,  therefore,  justify  the  request  made  below  for  a  duty  of  25  cents 
tr gallon  on  linseed  oil. 

Ir  will  be  noted  from  the  above  facts  that  when  in  1890  the  duty  on  seed  was  30 
nif  per  bushel  the  duty  on  linseed  oil  was  32  cents  per  gallon,  while  in  1913,  when 
^duty  on  seed  was  20  cents  per  bushel,  the  duty  on  oil  was  only  10  cents  per  gallon. 
^t  policy  of  the  Government  in  thus  reducing  the  duty  on  oil  has  resulted  in  making 
I«*ible  for  foreign  manufacturers  to  export  oil  to  this  country  at  lower  prices  than 
tfanneTBand  lin^eed-oil  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  could  together  produce 
Foreign  competition  in  oil  has,  therefore,  not  only  been  highly  aisastrous  from 
*  standpoint  of  the  producer  of  the  oil  but  from  the  stBuidpoint  of  the  grower  of  the 
f^.too.  Under  this  policy  the  production  of  seed  in  the  United  States  has  been 
fnr  materially  reduced,  and  if  continued  the  United  States  farmer  will  be  compelled 
^ii  bis  seed  abroad  in  competition  with  South  American  seed,  to  be  manufactured 
^'  <jil  which  can  then  be  sent  back  to  this  country  at  lower  prices  than  the  American  . 
umlacturer  can  produce  it. 

l^^  it  seem  necessary  to  argue  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  this  country  to 
Mntam  the  linseed-oil  industry  which  represents  a  volume  of  business  approaching 
O^.noO.OOO,  the  products  of  which  are  essential  to  so  many  other  industries  that 
^v  compfebend  a  iMfse  portion  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  Nation? 
Tnleee  Uie  indusitry  is  to  be  destroyed  and  this  country  is  to  be  dependent  entirely 
^  foreign  manufacture  for  its  supply  of  linseed  oil,  .the  compensatory  duty  on 
BKdcd  oil  disciissed  in  this  statement  is,  we  believe,  absolutely  necessary  and  should 
jjnttTided. 

To  the  extent  that  American  farmers  may  fail  to  produce  suflScient  flaxseed  to  supply 
«  United  States  constiming  requirements  of  flaxseed  products ,  we  call  attention  to  the 
i^^^ntv  of  maintaining  a  parity  between  the  duty  imposed  upon  flaxseed  and  that 
4>^upon  linseed  oU,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  import  such  amounts  of  flaxseed 
ix^y  he  neceasary  for  the  consumptive  demand  of  the  United  States  from  our  nei^h- 
r  DQ  the  north  (Canada)  and  from  Argentina  on  the  south ,  rather  than  by  an  inequita- 
t  relatioDship  between  the  duty  on  oil  and  seed,  force  these  producing  countries 
ai^rket  their  flaxseed  in  Europe,  the  result  of  which  course  would  be  the  importa-  . 
nof  linseed-oil  manufactures  m  £urope  and  the  extinction  of  our  industry, 
nobobly  the  United  States  farmer  would  find  it  difficult  to  sell  his  seed  abroad, 
|d  ia  that  event  the  growing  of  seed  (if  it  is  worth  while  growing  any  of  it  at  all) 
|i  M  a  consequence,  the  production  of  oil  would  cease  in  this  country, 
^fi  therefore  respectfully  ask  for  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  gallon  on  linseed  oil  imported 
^'  thie  country  if  30  cents  per  bushel  on  foreign  seed  is  to  be  maintained . 
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OLIVE  OIL. 

[Paragraph  50.] 

STATEMENT   OF  B.    U.    BELAPEITHA,   PRESIDENT   OF   &.    IT.    DEXJl 

PENHA  &  CO.  (INC.),  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Delapenha,  will  you  kindlj-  state  y- 
full  name,  your  residence,  and  your  business? 

Mr.  Delapenha.  My  name  is  K.  U.  Delapenha.  I  am  presiii* ' 
of  R.  U.  Delapenha  &  Co.  (Inc.),  17  Jay  Street,  New  York  City. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  speak  on  paragraph  50,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Delapenha.  I  do,  sir.  I  am  also  appearing  for  Mr.  Ge**T^ 
O^Hara,  of  La  Manna,  Azema  &  Farnan,  the  next  speaker.  I  ii-h^ 
a  letter  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  addressed  to  Senator  Penrose,  from  h  - 
asking  that  I  be  permitted  to  use  his  time,  if  necessary. 

The  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909,  provided  a  duty  of  4()  cents  {•- 
gallon  for  olive  oil  in  bulk  and  50  cents  per  gallon  for  olive  <>'■ 
packages  containing  less  than  5  gallons. 

The  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  provided  a  duty  of  20  cent>  :- 
gallon  for  olive  oil  in  bulk  and  30  cent>^  per  gallon  for  olive  oi 
packages  containing  less  than  5  gallons. 

The  present  or  emergency  tariff  provided  for  a  duty  of  40  cent-  •  •• 
gallon  for  olive  oil  in  bulfc  and  50  cents  per  gallon  for  ulive  n;'     i 
packages  containing  less  than  5  gallons. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  an  importer  of  olive  oils! 

Mr.  Delapenha.  I  am  and  have  been  for  25  years^  sir.  I 

The  new  proposed  rate  of  duty  will  be  for  olive  oil  in  bulk«  mi>.*  i 
50  cents  per  gallon  and  in  1-gallon  cans  about  62  cents  per  pill<»iK 

On  Saturday,  July  9,  Mr.  Fordney ,  on  page  3735  of  the  Congr*  h 
sional  Record,  said  in  his  speech : 

But,  my  friends,  it  has  been  my  earnest  purpose,  and  wlU  continue  to  he  *  ' 
this  bill  is  written  Into  law,  to  see  to  it,  so  far  as  in  my  power,  tbat  tu*  ;--i 
hibltive  rate  shall  be  written  into  the  law.  It  is  my  purp<>^  also  to  9ee  th»»  *  \ 
rates  are  sufficiently  high  to  offset  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  prndn  •  i 
in  this  country  and  the  cost  abroad. 

The  question  that  I  am  here  to  debate  is  the  cost  of  prodactior.  | 
this  country  and  and  the  cost  abroad.  I  have  already  appeared  bef*  - 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  protested  against  any  incre,  h 
in  the  rate  of  duty  on  olive  oil.  To  do  so  will  permit  the  manuf  m  i 
turers  of  substitutes  to  increase  their  prices  proportionately,  and  t  i 
consumer  will  pay  the  price. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  protecting  the  olive-oil  indu^i  ■■ 
California  and  in  Arizona.  In  my  judgment,  if  the  present  propii<«.i 
rate  of  duty  becomes  law,  they  will  be  injured — ^not  benefited.  T  i 
real  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  distributors  of  Mazola  and  other  f  i 
stitutes,  and  the  consumers  of  olive  oil  everywhere  in  this  coi;:.*-| 
will  be  forced  to  pay  the  higher  price  for  this  necessary  article 
food. 

No  matter  what  tax  is  finally  decided  upon,  the  differential  thi:  i 
proposed  between  olive  oil  imported  in  bulk  and  in  packajres  «■  i 
taining  less  than  5  gallons,  and  which  is  about  12  cents  per  pail    | 
figiiring  the  difference  between  the  price  of  olive  oil  in  bulk  anii  • 
price  of  olive  oil  packed  in  a  1-gallon  can.  does  not  protect  the  An*  ■ 
can  manufacturer  of  olive  oil. 
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Prior  to  1914  our  corporation,  who  have  been  importers  of  and 
ealers  in  olive  oil  for  25  years,  always  imported  their  olive  oil  in 
mtainers  of  less  than  5  gallons. 

Just  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  we  had  completed  a 
£w  factory  4  miles  south  of  Poughkeepsie^N.  Y.,  on  the  New  York 
ontral  Railroad,  with  our  own  dockage  facilities,  which  is  a  substan- 
h1  reinforced-concrete  building,  with  tiled  underground  tanks,  de- 
^ed  and  executed  by  French  engineers,  for  the  purpose  of  storing, 
kilning,  and  packing  olive  oil  in  containers  smaller  than  5  gallons  in 
\e  United  States. 

Other  manufacturers,  notably  La  Manna,  Azema  &  Farnan,  of 
ew  York,  for  whom  I  am  appearing,  also  expended  substantial 
ims  of  money  in  a  similar  way. 

The  factories  have  been  functioning,  and  the  new  industry  has  been 
iiilt  up  in  the  United  States,  employing  approximately  1,000  work- 
etiple,  giving  to  our  can  and  glass  manufacturers  an  added  busi- 
pss.  which  in  1919  amounted  ta  nearly  $2,000,000,  and  with  the  exist- 
(wv  of  these  factories  is  now  being  seriously  threatened,  owing  to 
ic  fact  that  labor  in  Europe  is  being  paid  prices  far  below  the 
iffierican  standard  of  living,  and,  because  of  a  surplus  of  tinplate, 
ins  are  being  made  for  one-fourth  the  price  in  Italy  and  in  France 
fian  they  can  be  bought  for  in  the  United  States. 
I  pve  you  herewith  the  details  of  the  cost  of  packing  ten  1-gallon 
Ml?  of  olive  oil  at  our  factory : 

'«^t  of  fen  l-?rallon  cans $1.  70 

fO'w  raps . .  05 

^se .71 

4ilj»  ami  solder .10 

a'lH  Miui  partitions .03 

arta^p .  04 

i«J-»r.  -_I .  15 

2.78 
^'w^  '•il  at  to-day'.s  quotation  of  $2  per  gallon 20.00 

22.78 
1'  fier  oent  for  overhead 2. 78 

25.  56 

1\\s  would  l>e  $2.50  per  gallon  if  packed  in  the  United  States, 
itljout  profit.  The  latest  cabled  quotations  are  $2.25  per  gallon, 
ntv-  paid,  with  the  shippers'  profit. 

^Vhatever  (ax  you  may  determine  upon,  there  should  be  at  least  a 
iiffi»rom-e  of  1  ^  cents  per  pound  between  olive  oil  imported  in  bulk 
n«l  olive  oil  imported  in  packages  weighini^  less  than  44  pounds, 
Hiulinir  the  weight  of  the  immediate  container;  and  again  I  must 
»*f*^r  to ^Ir.  Foidncy 's  speech  of  July  9 : 

^  urn  a  protectionist  and  I  am  a  Republican,  without  any  apologies  for  my 
n't'Ttinn  or  Republican  views. 

In  other  words,  we  can  not  pay  American  wages  to  continue  the 
American  standards  of  living  ii  we  are  to  compete  against  European 
'»ires  paid  plus  the  depreciated  currency  of  the  various  nations 
^m  whom  we  are  purchasing. 

Yon  will  note  that  I  purposely  make  no  suggestions  as  to  what  the 
|oty  ahtU  be.  I  have  simply  stated  the  fact,  and  I  am  going  to  leave 
fiftt  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  decide. 
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Senator  McCumber.  But  you  would  make  a  differential   of 
cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Delapenha.  At  least  that,  if  we  are  to  remain  in  businef^ 
instead  of  1  cent  per  pound  as  proposed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  weeks  ago  I  made  my  arrangement 
ta  sail  on  the  Aquatania  a  week  from  to-day  for  the  other  side,  ] 
whispered  to  Senator  Penrose  just  after  recess  that  I  was  ^oing  U 
ask  of  the  committee  the  privilege  of  speaking  for  a  few  momeRC 
on  paragraph  740,  which  deeply  interests  our  concern.  May  I  l« 
granted  that  privilege  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Delapenha.  I  refer  to  paragraph  740,  covering  citron  an< 
citron  peel,  orange  and  lemon  peel,  crude  or  in  brine.  There  h». 
been  apparently  a  manifest  error  there  that  should  be  correrto! 
You  will  notice  on  page  92  it  says,  "orange  and  lemon  peeU  cru-1 
or  in  brine."  There  is  where  there  has  been  an  omission.  It  d*)* 
not  state  what  the  duty  shall  be.  "  Candied  or  otherwise  prepare- 
or  preserved,  2  cents  per  pound." 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  should  that  be? 

Mr.  Delapenha.  It  would  appear  that  it  should  be  the  same  \ 
citron  and  peel  in  brine,  2  cents  per  pound,  and  prepared,  4  c^n( 
per  pound.  You  will  see  that  orange  and  lemon  peel,  crude  or  i 
brine,  and  the  finished  article  at  the  same  price  would  put  us  out  «^ 
business. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  says,  "  Candied  or  otherwise  prepared  or  prt 
served,  4  cents  per  pound." 

Mr.  Delapenha.  No  ;  it  says  2  cents  per  pound  on  the  other  pair 
I  think  that  is  manifestly  an  error. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  orange  or  lemon  peel  ? 

Mr.  Delapenha.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  see  that  they  do  not  differei 
tiate  there.  You  say  that  the  duty  shall  be  2  cents  per  poun 
whether  it  is  imported  in  brine  for  manufacturing  purposes  here  i 
whether  it  is  candied  and  imported. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  would  add  after  the  words  "  in  brine,''*  2  oen 
per  pound ;  candied,  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved,  4  cents  p 
pound? 

Mr.  Delapenha.  Yes.  Now,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  conmiittee^s  %%x^\ 
tion  the  wrong  there  that  is  being  done  to  American  manufacturi*] 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  a  business  in  candied  or  pla«  t 
citron,  lemon,  and  orange  peel  made  from  the  imported  products  an 
employing  American  labor  on  the  American  standard  of  wages  ar, 
living  to  prepare  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  interest  of  box  man 
facturers,  the  paper  manufacturers,  the  manufacturers  of  nailss  rt 
Citron,  lemon,  and  orange  peel  in  brine  has  always  been  on  the  fn 
list.  It  has  never  been  taxed.  To  put  a  2  cents  per  i)ound  tax  on  t^ 
raw  products  in  brine  and  only  a  4  cents  tax  on  the  finished  article  wi 
drive  every  manufacturer  oi  citron^  lemon,  and  orange  peel  in  t^ 
United  States  out  of  business,  for  this  reason :  The  citrons,  which  a] 
nothing  but  large  grapefruit,  and  with  which  you  are  all  familiar,  a 
cut  in  two,  exactly  in  the  center.  They  are  immersed  in  this  <mlii 
solution,  which  is  nothing  but  sea  water,  and  shipped  to  the  ITnit^ 
States.  At  the  port  of  entry  that  citron  would  be  weighed.  In  t] 
weighing  of  the  citron  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  get  the  war^ 
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lat  the  citron  has  absorbed,  because  it  is  porous  and  will  absorb  the 

ater  in  the  pulp,  and  when  we  take  that  citron  to  our  factories,  drain 

of  the  water,  take  out  the  pulp,  which  is  of  no  value  to  anyone,  be- 

luse  it  is  exceeding  salty,  it  is  thrown  away.    The  net  weight  of  the 

.lual  peel  that  we  get  to  commence  our  operations  in  comparison 

ith  what  we  pay  for  has  already  shrunk  20  per  cent.    So  that  you 

in  clearly  see  that  if  we  have  to  lose  that,  plus  paying  the  freight  on 

le  /rross  amount  of  pulp  and  the  water,  4  cents  a  pound  will  be  quite 

adequate  to  take  care  of  the  difference  that  should  ordinarily  exist 

^ive  us  some  protection. 

iVnator  Smoot.  How  do  you  get  along  with  it  under  the  present 

Jtv  and  oiJy  a  differential  of  1  cent? 

Mr.  Delafenha.  We  do  not  get  along  at  all.    It  has  been  very 

iTii  to  get  along. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  you  have  been  getting  along. 

Mr.  Delapenha.  To-day  citron  is  free.    We  pay  no  duty  whatever. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  fruit? 

Mr.  Delapenha.  The  fruit. 

Senator  Smoot.  Or  whether  it  is  in  brine  ? 

Mr.  Delapenha.  Yes ;  it  is  then  free. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  have  only  a  1-cent  differential. 

Mr.  Delapenha.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the  tariff  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  says  here  "  orange  peel  or  lemon  peel,  preserved, 

mdied,  or  dried,  1  cent  per  pound." 

Mr.  Delapenha.  On  citron  how  much  is  it? 

^nator  Smoot.  Two  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Delapenha.  Of  course,  citron  is  the  big  proposition.    We  sell 

^  pounds  of  citron  to  10  pounds  of  orange  or  lemon  peel. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  in  this  bill  they  give  you  the  straight 

ferential,  as  you  have  under  the  Underwood  bill,  with  free  citron. 

Mr.  Delapenha-  Except  this,  that  where  we  get  free  citron  we  are 

)l  paying  any  duty  on  water  or  on  freight.    Here  we  would  be. 

Senator  McLean.  Your  duty  on  the  raw  material  would  exceed  the 

atv  on  the  finished  product  ? 

Sir.  Delapenha.  It  would,  sir.    Now,  that  is  a  plain  statement  of 

icts. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  would  be  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Delapenha.  I  should  say  that  if  the  committee  finds  it  neces- 

irv  for  revenue  purposes  at  this  time  to  put  a  duty  on  fruit  in  brine, 

lat  the  differential  should  be  at  least  4  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  McCumbek.  Then,  if  it  is  2  cents  in  the  first  instance,  it 

Kinld  be  6  cents  on  the  finished  article  ? 

Mr.  Delapenha.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  all,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  to 

t.  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  opportunity  of 

yinu  it. 

TATEXENT  OF  NATHAN  MUSHEB,  FBESIDENT  OF  MXTSHEB  &  CO., 

BALTIHOBE,  MD. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Musher  ? 

Mr.  Musher.  Importers  and  packers  of  olive  oil. 

^nator  Watson.  How  much  do  you  import  in  a  year  ? 

Mr.  MuBHXR.  We  are  importing  on  an  average  about  1,000,000 

'Uons  a  year. 
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Senator  Watson.  Where  do  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  MusHER.  We  get  a  great  deal  of  it  from  Spain  and  Italy,  j' 
depending  on  the  crop  conditions.  One  year  there  may  be  a  vrr 
good  crop  in  Italy  ana  the  next  year  there  may  be  a  very  good  *  en  ■ 
m  Spain.  So  we  have  alternated,  following  always  the  oe&t  or . 
every  year. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  use  any  American  olive  oil? 

Mr.  MusHER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  none  made  in  America  that  could  I 
used  in  competition  with  what  you  get  from  Spain  and  Italy? 

Mr.  MusHER.  Olive  oil  in  California,  Senator,  is  a  by-prodt:. 
The  California  industry  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  packing  of  tt 
ripe  olives.    About  $1,500,000  worth  of  olives  a  year  are  packed 
California  as  against  only  200,000  gallons  of  olive  oil  made,  whi« 
is  made  from  the  olives  that  are  either  unfit  or  because  of  lack  • 
canning  facilities  to  can  them  at  the  time  of  ripening.    So  it  does  ru 
really  compete.    Olive  oil  on  the  basis  of  4,693,244  gallons  import 
tions  a  year  as  against  the  production  of  less  than  200,000  gallonj-  : 
California  does  not  compete. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  entire  American  supply  ? 

Mr.  MusHER.  The  American  supply  is  limited  to  200,000  gallor.« 
year. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  consumption  ? 

Mr.  MusHER.  About  4,693,244  gallons  is  the  average  annual  imp*- 
tation  1906-1920.  We  have  a  plant  in  San  Diego  packing  sardiit< 
and  tuna  fish.  We  find  that  the  California  olive  oil  by  charact* 
contains  about  2  to  3  per  cent  of  free  fatty  acid,  and  we  can  not  ^vr 
use  California  olive  oil  to  advantage  in  the  packincr  of  sardines.  T!i^ 
is  not  because  it  is  not  a  good  oil.  It  may  be  made  much  better  th  i 
it  is  if  it  was  a  direct  issue.  As  it  stands  to-day  it  is  only  a  side  iss^-- 
as  I  said  before,  and  the  public  prefer  sardines  and  tuna  fish  i>ackt 
in  cottonseed  to  that  packed  in  California  olive  oil. 

We  originally  put  up  our  plant  in  California  in  order  to  dev**!. 
the  sardine-packing  industry  by  using  the  highest  quality  of  oli' 
oil,  such  as  they  use  abroad,  and  during  the  war  we  had  tocome  to 
standstill. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  protesting  against  this  rate  of  6J  cents  f 
pound  ? 

Mr.  MusHER.  No;  I  am  not.  I  am  in  a  rather  peculiar  position. 
do  not  want  to  ask  for  anything  unreasonable  in  the  way  of  a  redu 
tion  in  the  schedule  that  the  House  reported.  They  reportexi 
rate  of  6^  cents  in  bulk  and  7^  cents  in  packages.  I  woula  suik^' 
5J  cents  per  pound  in  bulk,  which  would  mean  about  40  cent< 
gallon,  and  which  would  put  it  back  to  the  rates  in  the  original  «» 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill,  and  along  with  that  maybe  7|  cents  i\ 
package  goods;  but  specify  in  the  bill  that  the  duty  shall  l>e  pa 
on  tins  and  cases  on  the  gross  weight,  so  as  to  give  protection  to  V 
can  men  who  manufacture  the  cans  and  to  the  case  men  and  to  t' 
labor  that  goes  in  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  previous  witness  wanted  1^  cents  diffei-ent* 
Why  do  you  ask  for  more  than  that ! 

Mr.  MusHER.  One  and  a  half  cents  is  not  sufficient. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  more? 
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Mr.  MusHER.  Two  and  a  quarter  cents  would  just  about  make  it 
irht,  because  it  is  not  only  the  protection  on  the  package ;  it  is  also 

bring  the  industry  here  from  the  standpoint  of  the  merchant's 
•ofit  on  buying  bulk  oil.  There  is  a  merchant's  profit  that  goes 
oiig  with  the  buying  of  bulk  oil  that  the  merchant  gets.  If  we 
lould  permit  the  package  goods  to  come  in,  which  would  make  it 
)s^ible  for  the  packing  to  go  on  on  the  other  side,  then  the  mer- 
lant's  profit  likewise  goes  on  the  other  side. 

We  have  the  largest  investment:  Probably  our  investment  is  more 
lan  the  combined  investments  of  all  the  other  plants.  We  have 
.000,000  at  least  in  plant  and  equipment  in  Baltimore.  We  have  a 
orage  capacity  of  1,500,000  gallons  of  olive  oil  in  glass-lined  tanks. 
:  we  do  not  get  a  sufficient  differential,  our  volume  of  business  will 
»  such  that  our  overhead  will  eat  us  up  because  we  must  be  in  a 
:»sition  to  do  a  large  business  in  order  to  bring  our  overhead  to  any 
ind  of  a  fair  figure. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  vou  say  it  ought  to  be  ? 

Mr.  MusHER.  It  ought  to  be,  Senator,  5J  cents  on  bulk  and  7^ 
*nts  on  packages. 

Senator  Watson.  This  reads,  "Olive  oil,  not  specially  provided 
Jr,  6^  cents  per  pound." 

Mr.  MusHER.  Change  that  to  5J  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Watson.  "  Olive  oil,  weighing  with  the  immediate  con- 
ainer,  less  than  44  pounds,  7^  cents  per  pound  on  contents  and  con- 
ainer!"    Are  you  not  satisfied  with  that? 

Mr.  MusHER.  I  am  not  satisfied.  Where  you  have  6^  cents  I  would 
ujjgest  that  you  insert  5 J  cents. 

Senator  Watson.  What  about  that  other  item ? 

Mr.  MusHER.  I  would  let  the  7 J  cents  stand  as  it  is.  That  just 
ridens  the  differential. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  those  containers  tin  ? 

Mr.  MusHER.  Those  containers  are  tin. 

Senator  Watson.  In  a  44-pound  can  how  much  is  oil  and  how 
nuch  is  tin  ? 

Mr.  MusHER.  The  tin  will  vary  with  the  oil.  The  larger  the  con- 
ainer  the  less  tin  per  so  many  pounds  of  olive  oil. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  case  be  included  in  the  duty, 
:)ecau8e  the  box  manufacturer  and  the  people  who  make  these  cases 
ire  also  entitled  to  protection.  The  olive-oil  industry  is  just  in  its 
infancy  here.  We  can  deliver  much  better  goods.  AVhen  I  first 
started  in  the  olive-oil  business  I  brought  over  my  goods  in  pack- 
ages from  the  other  side,  and  the  thing  that  prompted  me  to  go  into 
packing  on  this  side,  when  the  American  Can  Co.  was  not  equipped  to 
ttiake  tms,  was  because  I  could  not  stand  bjr  the  quality  of  goods  that 
came  over  from  the  other  side.  Every  shipment  was  of  a  different 
quality.  I  could  not  get  into  every  tin  and  examine  it.  I  found 
al>o  the  goods  were  not  always  clean.  We  used  to  find  a  fly  or  a 
fnosquito  or  something  of  that  kind  coming  over  in  the  tins.  So  I 
immediately  got  busy  on  the  packing  of  olive  oil  on  this  side,  and  I 
am  probably  the  father  of  the  packing  of  olive  oil. 

'Senator  Watson.  Did  you  throw  away  that  olive  oil  in  which  you 
f^^'und  the  flies  and  mosquitoes? 

Mr.  MusHER.  Those  cans  that  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  open  we 
did 
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Senator  Watson.  I  thought  you  skinimed  them  off. 

Mr,  MusHER.  Well,  the  flies  were  entitled  to  some  medicament. 

The  use  of  olive  oil  has  grown  immensely  with  the  American  p*.- 
Kc.    A  friend  remarked  to  me  the  other  day  that  whereas  1  out 
every  25  used  to  order  a  salad,  to-day  you  will  find  that  7  out 
every  10  will  order  a  salad.     Salads  have  come  to  the  front  won.v 
fully.    The  public  not  only  use  olive  oil  for  salads,  but  they  are  eai ;  j 
more  raw  vegetables,  such  as  tomatoes  and  things  of  that  sort.    I» 
giving  California  the  necessary  protection,   which  I   believe  ;. 
will  give  when  you  allow  5J  cents  per  pound  on  the  bulk  oil,  it  *» 
bring  it  to  about  40  cents,  exactly  where  you  had  it  before,  anW 
sidering  that  only  200,000  gallons  of  olive  oil  are  produced  in  C'l 
fornia  as  against  4,693,244  gallons  average  annual  importation  fr  - 
1906  to  1920,  the  protection  of  about  40  cents  per  gallon  woiiW  N- 
my  judgment,  very  sufficient. 

Senator  Watson.  According  to  the  Tariff  Commission.,  the    ". 
ports  in  1907  were  1,847,702  gallons;  in  1918  166,115  gallons, 

Mr.  MusHER.  That  was  because  of  the  embargo. 

Senator  Watson.  What  was  the  amount  last  year? 

Mr.  MusHER.  Last  year  it  was  approximately  4,078,808  jrall"- 
that  we  brought  over.     Year  before  last  was  the.  biggest  year.    !:.» 
ing  the  total  quantity  since  1916,  you  will  find  30,000,000 ^gallons  ' 
ported  as  against  778,000  gallons  made  in  California  these  four  wj" 
of  edible  olive  oil.    So  that  the  California  people,  I  do  not  M\r. 
can  reasonably  expect  any  protection  beyond  5J  cents  per  p<>un<i.  w 
the  differential  between  that  and  7^  cents  per  pound  will  mean  t^ 
the  olive-oil  manufacturers  and  packers  on  this  side  will  l>e  aM*  ' 
continue  their  plants. 

Senator  McLean.  What  does  it  cost  you  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  MusHER.  Bulk  oil  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Oil  ready  for  the  market. 

Mr.  MusHER.  We  have  had  so  many  different  prices  on  the  h 
oil  that  I  am  going  to  give  you  an  answer  first  on  the  cost  of  pn)>i'- 
tion.    In  the  year  1920  our  volume  was  not  so  large  and  it  cost  n*  * 
cents  per  gallon  for  tins,  cases,  labor,  etc.     In  the  year  1919  our  ^ 
ume  was  larger  and  it  cost  us  only  around  70  cents  per  gallon. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  pounds  to  the  gallon? 

Mr.  Ml  8HER.  Seven  and  a  half  pounds  we  consider  a  gallon.    "^^ 
that  the  volume  is  a  very  important  factor,  and  if  you  are  goiiu:  t 
permit  us  to  go  on  with  this  industry  we  can  increase  our  volume  ir 
thereby  be  able  to  deliver  better  goods  for  less  money. 

Senator  McLean.  It  costs  you  to  prepare  for  the  market  alwut  * 
cents  a  gallon  ? 

Mr.  MrsHER.  Eighty  cents  a  gallon,  averaging  all  sizes;  half  jnr*- 
pints,  quarts,  half  gallons,  and  gallons. 

Senator  McLean.  It  costs  the  consumer  about  a  dollar  a  pint  * 

Mr.  MrsHER.  We  had  before  the  war  a  fixed  price  on  our  tins.  W 
had  H  price  of  $4  a  gallon  printed  on  the  gallon  tins,  $2  a  gallon  or.  t . 
half-gallon  tins,  $1  on  the  quart  tins,  50  cents  on  the  pint  tins,  *: 
25  cents  on  the  half-pint  tins.  I  took  the  stand  that  the  coa<4ir.< 
who  has  only  enough  facility  for  one  half  pint  of  olive  oil  4h-  ' 
not  be  i^enalized,  and  therefore  had  the  prices  on  the  packages,  i'-' 
since  the  war  came  on  it  was  impossible  to  regulate  in  any  ^a> 
reasonable  reselling  price  to  the  consumer.     It  is  to  our  intent 
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?ep  the  price  to  the  consumer  as  low  as  we  can  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
)  a  larger  volume  of  business,  because  it  is  not  the  percentage  of 
•ofit  that  counts  with  the  packer.  We  turn  out  about  $3,000,000 
orth  of  olive  oil  a  year,  and  we  are  only  interested  in  how  many 
)llars  we  have  made  at  the  end  of  the  year.  So  that  with  a  larger 
)lume  we  can  necessarily  get  along  with  a  much  lower  percentage  of 
roiit.  But  it  means  more  value  at  the  end  of  the  year.  So  we  must 
}k  for  a  diflferential  of  not  less  than  2^  cents. 

rAT£l£ENT  OF  WALKER  W.  VTCK,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  BEFBBSENT- 
ING  THE   OLIVE  OIL  ASSOCIATION  OF  AlCEBICA. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Vick,  where  is  your  residence,  please  ? 
Mr.  Vick.  Twenty-five  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  vour  business  ? 

Mr.  Vick.  I  am  the  acting  secretary  of  the  Olive  Oil  Association 

E  America  and  its  representatives. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  speak  to  paragraph  60  also? 

Mr.  Vick.  Yes,  sir;  on  behalf  of  the  Olive  Oil  Association  of 
.merica.  The  Olive  Oil  Association  of  America,  an  association  of 
lerchants  and  manufacturers  organized  in  order  to  foster  the  in- 
vests of  the  olive-oil  trade,  and  having  their  office  at  17  Jay  Street, 
1  the  city  of  New  York,  respectfully  present  the  following  facts. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  you  importers? 

Mr.  Vick.  Yes,  sir;  and  manufacturers;  that  is,  manufacturers  of 
live  oil  coming  in  in  bulk  and  placing  it  in  tins  and  bottles  in  this 
oimtry. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  6^  cents  per  pound? 

Mr.  Vick.  The  association  is  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Vick.  The  association  recommends  a. duty  of  20  cents  per  gal- 
on  in  bulk,  and  a  differential  of  10  cents. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  is  that  a  pound? 

Mr.  Vick.  The  official  figures,  Senator  Watson,  are  7.61  pounds  per 
:allon. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  less  than  3  cents  per  pound? 

Mr.  Vick.  Yes,  sir.  The  value  of  olive  oil  has  not  only  reached 
ibnonnal  proportions  from  war  conditions,  but  with  the  exchange 
.neatly  in  favor  of  the  purchasers  prices  have  advanced  to  a  point 
•ausing  an  alarming  decrease,  and  in  consequence  seriously  jeopard- 
zing  a  very  large  investment  of  American  capital  should  these 
alues  be  maintained.  In  illustration  of  this  point  your  attention  is 
'e*^l)ectf ully  called  to  the  following  import  figures : 

United  Stat  en  imports  of  olive  oil,  fiseal  years  1910-1920. 


Gallons. 

9HM1 4, 405, 827 

»n-12 ^ 4, 836, 515 

»1-13 5,221,001 

^13-14 6, 217,  500 

»14-15 6, 710, 957 

fll.Vie 7.224,431 

■na-17 7,533,149 


Gallons. 

1917-18 2,  537.  512 

1918-19 4,  283, 136 

1919-20  (owing  to  shortage 

of     the     two     previous 

years) 6.  812,  596 

1920   (first  nine  months  of 

calendar  year) 3,245,059 


•^nator  Smoot.  That  includes  all  ? 

Mr.  Vick.  That  is  the  bulk  and  the  package  both,  Senator  Smoot. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  all  edible  oil? 

Mr.  YioK.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  edible  oil.  Those  are  the  offinj 
figures. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  do  you  importers  ask  for  any  tariff  on  ii 
It  is  all  imported. 

Mr.  VicK.  Why  do  we  ask  for  any  tariff! 

Senator  Watson.  Yes.  Why  do  you  not  want  an  absolute  fn 
trade? 

Mr.  ViCK.  We  do  ask  for  that,  but  we  believe  for  revenue  reu.--  c 
and  fiscal  reasons  that  you  gentlemen  will  see  fit  to  place  a  duty  •: 
it  of  some  character,  and,  therefore,  the  association,  which  is  oc 
posed  of  90  members 

Senator  Watson.  We  want  to  put  a  duty  on  it  that  will  brinjr  i! 
most  revenue  because  it  is  noncompetitive.  Would  not  the  rate  th 
Mr.  Musher  proposed  here  bring  a  greater  revenue  without  inte 
fering  at  all  with  the  quantity  of  oil  imported? 

Mr.  ViCK.  From  that  angle  it  would  simply  mean  this,  that  v 
ofiicial  figures  of  the  Tariff  Commission  show  that  in  the  banr* 
year  of  1916  of  American  production  the  production  amounted 
only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  the  country.  Th 
simply  means  that  you  are  going  to  overtax  and  practically  pli 
almost  a  prohibitive  tax  on  the  consumer  on  a  98  per  cent  co'nsun: 
tion  in  order  to  protect  our  less  than  2  per  cent  production. 

Senator  Watson.  You  did  not  get  my  question. 

(At  this  point  the  committee  took  a  brief  informal  recess,  at  il 
conclusion  of  which  the  committee  reassembled  and  the  followii 
proceedings  took  place:)* 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Vick,  you  may  proceed  now. 

Mr.  Vick.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Watson  just  at  the  time  i 
brief  recess  was  tajden  asked  a  question  concerning  the  im porta tioii5- 
if  the  proposed  rate  of  duty  was  continued  in  this  present  tariff  lul 
Our  reply  to  that  is  simply  that  the  act  of  October  3,  1913,  call 
for  20  cents  per  gallon.  The  rate  that  we  suggest  of  about  3  •  o: 
per  pound  would  mean,  approximately,  22  cents  a  gallon*  or  an  : 
crease  of  slightly  over  10  per  cent  over  the  act  of  1913.  The  \>r\ 
ent  proposed  duty  really  represents  considerably  more  than  2<h\  | 
cent  increase  over  the  act  of  1913.  In  my  judgment,  a  taritf 
21.83  per  gallon  will  yield  the  Government  a  greater  revenue  tb 
the  proposed  tax  of  6^  cents  per  pound,  or  50  cents  per  gallon, ! 
cause  of  the  increased  quantities  that  would  be  imported  with*; 
injuring  in  any  way  any  domestic  production. 

I  was  trying  to  reply  to  your  query.  Senator  Watson,  in  rejrani 
the  duty  just  before  you  came  in. 

Senator  Watson.  How  did  you  make  out  at  it? 

Mr.  Vick.  In  our  judgment,  we  believe  that  the  increase  in  i 
portations  on  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  the  1913  act  wm 
give  the  Government  a  greater  revenue  than  the  proposed  tax  <>f 
cents  per  pound. 

Senator  McLean.  You  import  the  oil  ready  for  the  consumer ' 

Mr.  Vick.  No,  sir.  This  is  an  association,  Senator.  coiii|x)( 
both  of  importers  who  bring  the  olive  oil  in  in  bulk  ami  lui\^ 
very  large  investment  for  packing  it  here,  and  also  iinportei^  ^^ 
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intr  it  in  in  packages  in  glass  and  tin.  The  association  is  coin- 
ed of  both  types  of  importers. 

Senator  McLean.  Well,  is  it  not  imported  in  the  bottles  ready  for 
Dsumption? 

Jin  VicK.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  tins  also  ready  for  consumption.  We 
vo  amon^  our  membership  that  type  of  importer. 
Prior  to  August,  1914,  olive  oil  as  a  strictly  American  industry  was 
aited  to  a  few  houses  packing  olive  oil  in  cans  and  bottles  on  this 
lp  of  the  water  in  a  very  primitive  way  instead  of  in  the  countries 
origin.  Covering  the  period  from  August,  1914,  to  December,  1919, 
[sorters  here  found  it  necessary  to  erect  plants  and  install  expensive 
(1  delicate  machinery  for  refining  and  packing  the  product  in  va- 
m  sizes  from  5-gallon  tins  to  one-sixteenth  gallon  tins,  and  in  a 
''e  variety  of  sizes  of  glass  bottles. 

Prior  to  August,  1914,  only  about  one-third  of  the  olive  oil  was  im- 
rtrd  ill  bulk  (that  is  packed  in  large  barrels  or  casks),  whereas 
?  close  of  the  year  1919  found  this  condition  so  changed  as  to 
)w  seven-eighths  of  the  total  importation  of  olive  oil  reached  the 
litfd  States  in  bulk. 

riie  development  of  the  industry  is  clearly  indicated  by  figures 
lilable  from  the  American  Can  Co.,  of  New  York,  manufacturing 
liographed  tins  for  olive  oil.  In  1916  they  manufactured  only 
v'>»'»o  olive-oil  tins,  while  in  1919  these  figures  reached  the  im- 
r^ive  total  of  1,189,0(K)  olive-oil  cans  for  these  same  purposes. 
milar  i-eports  can  be  obtained  from  other  can  manufacturers  and 
»Mld  show  equally  substantial  increases,  and  we  refer  to  these  a 
tie  later.  The  allied  trades  have  also  been  greatly  benefited. 
BSs  manufacturers  have  had  to  add  to  their  line  the  forms  and 
ijiOs  of  olive-oil  bottles  purchased  from  Europe  prior  to  1914. 
^  extended  the  operations  to  a  field  formerly  unknown  to  them 
1  proved  of  very  considerable  benefit  from  the  standpoint  of  em- 
>yment,  production,  and  profit.  Manufacturers  of  wooden,  cases 
whirh  the  final  product  is  packed  for  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
Jte,  as  well  as  manufacturers  of  labels,  caps,  and  corks,  have  also 
?n  similarly  benefited. 

'liH  passage  of  the  emergency  tariff,  increasing  the  duty  on  olive 
ii»0  ))er  cent,  not  only  placed  the  industry  in  serious  jeopardy  as 
l«  and  added  further  burdens  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  but  further 
ivwl  into  the  hands  of  those  promoting  substitutes.  The  proposed 
^y  in  H.  R.  7456,  paragraph  50,  namely,  6^  cents  per  pound 
packages  weighing  over  44  pounds  and  7^  cents  per  pound  on 
iages  weighing  less  than  44  pounds,  weight  of  container  in- 
dpd.  pnictically  means  an  increase  of  200  per  cent  over  the  tariff 
>viJed  under  the  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and  the  facts  related 
rt'in  we  believe  will  convince  your  committee  as  not  only  un- 
'ified  from  any  angle  of  approach,  but  without  reason  or  defense 
-m  sort. 

^live  oil  is  a  food,  not  a  luxury.  Its  therapeutic  value  is  ac- 
'»"ledwed.  Leading  physicians  prescribe  it  for  the  baby's  first 
^^  and  rontinue  its  use  throughout  the  string  of  life.  Its  nutritive 
^^*'-  as  a  fact  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  comment. 
Hio  importation  of  olive  oil  in  the  United  States  in  no  way  inter- 
^  with  domestic  olive  oil  or  the  development  of  that  industry, 

'^ire;— 2*J— s(  ff  1 30 
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As  far  as  we  know  it  is  only  produced  in  the  States  of  Califwn 
and  Arizona,  and  the  production  in  either  or  both  of  these  Stat^ 
not  sufficient  for  the  use  of  their  own  population,  judging  from  i 
purchase  of  imported  olive  oil  they  consume.  Reference  to  page 
of  the  Summary  of  Tariff  Information,  1920,  will  show  that 
domestic  production  for  the  banner  year  of  1916  amounted  to  'i 
about  2  per  cent  of  the  olive-oil  consumption  of  this  country, 
production  from  September  30,  1919.  to  September  30,  1920, 
only  about  one-third  of  production  lor  the  year  1916-  In  o 
therefore,  to  provide  protection  for  an  industry  that  produces  : 
small  amount  of  olive  oil  it  is  proposed  to  place  almost  a  prohibii 
tariff  against  its  importation.  The  effect  of  this  proposed  prohibit 
tax  would  be  felt  m  every  home  in  the  country  where  the  use 
olive  oil  long  ago  became  a  necessity. 

The  question  of  protection  we  do  not  think  can  be  seriously  o: 
sidered  with  relation  to  olive  oil,  for  the  reason,  first,  that  if  all 
the  olives  grown  in  the  States  of  California  and  Arizona  were  u 
for  no  other  purpose  than  the  pressing  of  olive  oil  it  wouW 
amount  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  quantity  needed  for  consumpc 
by  our  people,  and,  second,  it  takes  15  years  before  new  piv 

Elanted  now  will  be  in  bearing  and  30  years  before  they  will  be  in 
earing.    Certainly  under  no  conditions  can  we  justify  taxing 
people  many  years  in  advance  of  the  possibility  of  home  produ 
providing  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  demands  for  this 
modity.  - 

The  Olive  Oil  Association  of  America  might  understand  the 
crease  in  the  emergency  tariff  and  the  proposed  further  increa^ 

Provided  in  H.  E.  7456  if  the  domestic  production  was  6,000 J.»*l 
,000,000  gallons  of  olive  oil  a  year  and  the  competition  with  i 
ported  olive  oil  was  so  severe  that  it  could  not  be  met  without  k 
Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  and  any  contention  that  olive 
should  .be  considered  as  an  article  of  luxury  appears  ridiculous 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  food  producti 
the  world,  and  a  large  percentage  of  our  people  have  oeen  acr 
tomed  since  infancy  to  use  olive  oil  as  an  indispensable  articl** 
daily  diet.  It  is  safe  to  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction^  that 
bulk  of  the  olive  oil  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  used  by  ih| 
people  who  have  always  been  accustomed  to  its  use  as  a  food. 

Tne  published  reports  of  the  production  of  olive  oil  in  the  Fn^ 
States  IS  given  for  the  following  years : 

1916 i«< 

1917 12: 

1918 • ^1 

1920  (Sept.  30, 1919,  to  Sept.  30, 1920) ^^ 

To-day  there  is  invested  in  plants  packing  olive  oil  in  can< 
bottles,  imported  from  various  countries  of  production,  nn  am< 
approximating  $2,500,000.    These  plants  are  operated  under  Ani 
can  conditions  and  paying  American  scale  of  labor.    In  ad<litin 
the  direct  operative  value  of  these  plants  as  American  manufartui 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  figures  compiled  from  three  can  nianu 
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rers  who  manufactured  olive-oil  cans  covering  the  years  1916  to 
19,  inclusive : 


Year. 

Quantity  of 
cans. 

Value. 

i 

10,187,726 
11,949,332 

5,199,786 
16,759.092 

8,135,460 

$359,493.66 

» 

650. 217. 16 

1 

367, 8W.  28 

1 

1,138,481.60 

1 

77,200.05 

We  might  add  further  that  estimated  figures  for  the  same  period 
vering  cases,  bottles  used,  corks,  labels,  and  caps  would  be  $500,000. 
We  telieve  your  committee  is  searching  for  the  truth  and  that  it 
yonr  purpose  to  provide  revenue  and  protection  to  American  indus- 
y  with  the  vision  of  the  entire  country  before  you; 
We  protest  that  there  should  be  any  duty  on  olive  oil  under  the 
isting  conditions.  It  would  be  one  of  the  most  beneficent  acts  of 
ir  Government  to  permit  olive  oil  to  enter  the  United  States  free, 
that  all  of  our  people  would  be  benefited  by  the  increased  con- 
fijj)tion  bound  to  follow  the  reduction  in  price. 
We  well  understand,  however,  that  for  fiscal  reasons  of  revenue 
becomes  necessary  to  tax  certain  products,  but  assuredly  a  20-cent 
ir  frallon  tax  on  bulk  olive  oil  and  30  cents  per  gallon  in  less  than 
pnllon  containers  should  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

PEAFUT  OIL. 

|Paragr%gh  50.] 
rATEXENT   OF    JOHN  B.   GOBDON,   ALEXANDRIA,  VA.,   BEPKE- 

sBNTnra  the  BTratEAU  of  baw  matebials. 

Mr,  Gordon.  My  name  is  John  B.  Gordon.     I  live  in  Alexandria, 

^'   I  represent  the  Bureau  of  Raw  Materials,  and  desire  to  speak 

^n  peanut  oil  in  parc^aph  50,  and  request  the  free  entry  of  pea- 

»t  oil  into  the  United  States. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  Bureau  of  Raw  Materials  ? 

Mr.  GoBDON.  The  Bureau  of  Raw  Materials  is  an  organization  of 

j^  'Vmerican  vegetable  oils  and  fat  industry,  composed  of  soap  man- 

[«?turers  and  paint  and  varnish  makers,  edible-oil  refiners,  rubber 

ibstitute,  core-oil  manufacturers,  tanners'  oil  refiners,  and  other 

»««  of  animal  and  vegetable  oils. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  manufacturers  are  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  exact  number.     I  would 

»T  500. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  represent  them  i 

Mr.  Gordon.  Yes,  sir.  1  desire  to  controvert  the  statement  of  Mr. 
tatchinson,  of  the  Georgia  Cottonseed  Crushers'  Association,  that 
^'  importations  of  oriental  peanut  oil  have  an  inhibitive  effect  upon 
^  production  of  domestic  peanut  oil.  That  is  not  the  situation, 
JCAUse  a  study  of  the  imports  of  oriental  peanut  oil  will  show  that 
*^  Jomestic  production  ol  peanut  oil  went  forward  side  by  side  with 
^  CTowth  of  imports  of  peanut  oil  and  that  simultaneously  the  price 
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of  both  domestic  and  oriental  peanut  oil  increased  100  per  cent,  ^^Il  i 
ing  that  the  importations  of  foreign  peanut  oil  assuredly  did  not  t 
an  inhibitive  effect  upon  the  domestic  peanut-oil  business. 

I  desire  to  outline  oriefly  the  evolution  of  the  domestic  peann:- 
business  of  the  United  States.     In  1914  we  had  a  productu-T 
peanut  oil  of  about  a  million  pounds  and  were  importing  abou: 
or  seven  million  pounds.     These  early  importations  of  peanu: 
served  to  stimulate  domestic  production  somewhat  after  tne  tus^ui 
of  water  used  to  prime  the  barnyard  pump.     By  bringing  for?, 
peanut  oil  into  this  country  we  familiarized  ourselves  with  p«?a-^ 
oil  and  its  good  qualities,  and  its  use  developed.     Our  farmers  h  c 
to  grow  peanuts,  and  our  cottonseed  mills  oegan  to  crush  pfarn 
Now,  unfortunately,  from  the  angle  of  the  cottonseed   niiU> 
process  of  evolution  did  not  stop  there.     We  produced  a^considcr.i 
quantity  of  peanut  oil  in  the  United  States  up  imtil  tlie  year  V* 
but  at  the  same  time  that  the  cottonseed  crushers,  who  do;*in 
also  crush  peanuts,  were  attempting  to  secure  a  supply  of  the  n 
nuts  for  crushing  purposes  the  peanut-butter  manufactiirers  and  ^ 
fectioners  and  peanut  roasttsrs  discovered  that  the  domestic  p<*a 
was  valuable  for  their  usages  and  began  to  make  inroads  upon 
supply.     The  nut  trade,  which  includes  the  roasters,  the  eonfccti* 
ers,  and  similar  users  of  the  whole  peanut,  had  the  best  piill  in  i«v 
ing  the  domestic  supply  of  peanuts,  because  they  could  pay  by 
the  best  price.     Consequently  the  peanuts,  instead  of  going  lo  i 
cottonseed  crushers,  who  had  assumed  the  dual  status  of  cotton-^ 
and  peanut  crushers,  went  to  the  nut  trade. 

A  few  of  the  mills  which  had  been  crushing  peanuts  found  t'.f 
selves  unable  to  make  peanut  oil  from  the  higli-priced  domestir  ] 
nuts,  which  were  high  priced  on  account  of  the  tremendous  den 
by  the  nut  trade.     They  thereupon  formed  the  erroneous  conclu- 
that  the  reason  they  could  not  make  peanut  oil  at  a  profit  from  il 
nuts  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  importation  of  foreign  •< 
which  is  a  most  erroneous  conclusion  indeed.     The  whole  gisi  i»f 
thing  was  that  the  domestic  supply  of  peanuts  was  going  to  tin* 
trade  because  the  nut  trade,  being  able  to  pay  the  best  pricM*.  i 
the  nuts. 

So  for  this  reason  I  say  that  from  the  angle  of  the  oil  mills  the  • 
lution  of  the  domestic  industry  went  too  far.  It  went  past  th< 
The  importation  of  foreign  peanut  oil  had  not  in  any  sense  an  inli 
tive  effect  upon  the  domestic  oil  business.  I  say  *^  business,"  i 
not  ''industry,'*  advisedly,  because  there  is  really  no  domestic  pean 
oil  industry.  That  is  because  there  is  such  a  heavy  demand  fr 
confectioners  and  roasters  and  the  peanut-butter  trade  that  the  cr 
ers  can  not  get  the  domestic  nuts  to  crush,  and  there  is  a  <Iu!> 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  upon  the  foreign  crushing  pcaiw 
and  the  crusher  can  not  buy  them  and  make  oil  at  a  profit,  m' 
have  no  domestic  peanut-oil  industry.  It  is  only  a  guasi  inda-? 
It  is  not  real.  It  is  a  serious  question  in  my  mind  if  we  evor  « 
have  one,  unless  we  have  free  importation  of  peanuts  for  crt]4i 
purposes. 

Senator  Reed.  Peanuts  to  crush  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Peanuts  to  crush;  yes,  sir.     If  peanuts  f«>r  vru<> 
purposes  are  allowed  to  be  importecl  duty  free  into  this  country  t 
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can  have  something  more  than  a  quasi  domestic  peanut-oil 
smess.  We  can  have  a  fully  defined  domestic  peanut-oil  industry. 
It  i^  further  a  serious  question  in  ray  mind,  from  a  somewhat  inti- 
ite  knowledge  of  agricultural  conditions,  having  been  raised  on  a 
•m,  that  we  can  ever  have  in  this  country  a  domestic  peanut-oil 
hi.stry  depending  entirely  upon  domestic-grown  peanuts,  because 
anil t  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  are  absolutely  interchangeable.  The 
tie  tlifferential  obtaining  between  peanut  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  is 
rely  more  than  one-eighth  or  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per 
uiul,  because  peanut  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  bear  such  close  relation 
tacli  other  in  regard  to  their  several  uses.  Peanut  oil  is  sold 
ifn  of  domestic  origin  under  the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Cotton 
u>!iers'  Association,  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  refining  loss  in 
n>>  of  5  per  cent,  while  on  cottonseed  oil  the  percentage  of  refining 
j>  allowed  is  9  per  cent,  which  accounts  for  a  slight  difference  in 
i»T.  This  difference  in  price  may  be  due  also  to  the  fact  that  there 
ti  ^mailer  quantity  of  peanut  oil  available  and  the  market  may  be  a 
ill'  tight  sometimes. 

Tlif  total  importation  and  domestic  production  of  peanut  oil  has 
vvr  reached  one-tenth  of  the  total  production  of  cottonseed  oil, 
Hch  is  about  1,500,000,000  pounds  annually,  and  not  1,000,000,000 
^imls,  as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  said  to-day.  Cottonseed  oil 
produced  from  cotton  seed,  which  is  a  by-product.  We  don't  plant 
Iton  with  the  primary  object  of  producing  cotton  seed  or  cotton- 
p<l  oil.  It  is  a  bv-product  from  the  production  of  cotton.  The 
^}  source  of  pront  to  the  farmer  who  plants  peanuts,  however, 
^by  is  the  peanuts.  He  has  no  by-product,  like  the  cotton  farmer 
ti. 

Sow,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  domestic  peanut  oil,  produced 
»m  domestic  peanuts  on  our  high-priced  or  even  low-priced  farm 
Q(is.  ran  compete  with  cottonseed  oil,  which  is  a  by-product  of  the 
wiuction  of  cotton,  and  not  a  main  crop.  The  cottonseed  oil  will 
bound  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  and  being  interchangeable  with 
anut  secure  preference. 

Stnator  Reed.  Is  there  any  difficulty  about  the  regularity  of  the 
fanut  crop  ?  Do  you  have  seasons  of  failure  ? 
Ilr.  (lORDOx.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  seasons  when  there  are  not  very 
favY  crops,  and  also  the  supply  of  crushing  peanuts  is  influenced  by 
arket  conditions.  In  those  seasons  such  as  last  year  the  domestic 
«-l)er  ^ets  practically  no  nuts. 

S**nator  Reed.  ^\nd  in  those  seasons  he  very  much  needs  peanuts 
f»m  ahroad  ? 

ilr.  (lORDOX.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  may  state  further  that  if  the  peanut  oil 
I.»'!j  is  brought  from  abroad  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  country 
«»-c  refiners  of  vegetable  oils  who  have  been  specializing  in  products 
«<!»'  from  peanut  oil  will  be  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  proper  and 
iituhlp  volume  of  crude  peanut  oil  and  will  have  to  abanaon  the 
*•'  '^f  domestic  peanut  oil.  If  they  can  not  secure  the  foreign  peanut 
I  ^o  "Supplement  the  erratic  flow  of  the  domestic  peanut  oil,  the 
^nic>tic  peanut-oil  industry  will  suffer  irreparably  through  this 
''•♦*<l  abandonment  of  the  refiners. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Are  the  crushers  united  in  favor  of  a  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Some  of  the  largest  peanut  crushers  are  member 
this  Bureau  of  Raw  Materials. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  they  against  the  tariflf  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Yes,  sir.     After  reading  the  brief  of  the  centleCiJ 
who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  tariff  on  it,  we  are  unable  to  find  any  ('>-^ 
Crete  evidence  that  the  peanut  crushers  have  actually  asked  f-r 
tariff.     Apparently  the  gentleman  who  spoke  was  under  the  mistaA- 
idea  that  ne  was  speaking  for  the  peanut-crushing  people. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  think  the  majority  of  tne  crusher^ 
copra,  cotton  seed,  and  peanuts  are  opposed  to  this  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  No,  sir.     I  believe  tnose  producing  the  volume 
opposed  to  it,  and  probably  a  majority  if  a  poll  were  taken. 

BRIEF  OF  JOHN  B.  OOBDON,  BEPRE8ENTIHO  THE  BVEEAIT  OF  RAW  ] 
rOB  AM.KICA.  VEOETABIX  On.8  AHB  «TB  Un>VSr^. 

A  prohibitive  duty  is  proposed  in  the  bill  H.  R.  7456  on  peanut  oil.     It  is  pnf««< 
to  advance  the  present  duty,  which  is  more  than  ample,  from  6  centB  per  gal'-*r 
2i  cents  per  pound. 

A  duty  of  2i  cents  per  pound  on  peanut  oil  would  not  be  productive  of  pei»: 
as  it  would  be  a  virtual  embargo  against  future  shipments.  Its  action  in  this  dir^^ 
would  be  as  efficient  as  the  duty  of  26  cents  per  gallon  levied  in  the  now  exir  i 
emergency  tariff,  under  which  miportations  have,  for  all  practical  purposes.  ^  : 
pletely  disappeared  from  our  records  of  foreign  commerce. 

The  price  of  peanut  oil  is  r^^lated  by  the  price  of  cottonseed  oil.  The  7ir 
Commission  states  in  its  report  on  peanut  oil  in  Tariff  Information  Survers  as  '2 
articles  in  paragraphs  44  and  45  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  pace  167:  "  On  the  odier  hftn' 
the  price  of  peanut  oil  is  influenced  very  materially  by  we  prices  of  competinc  i 
Usually  the  price  of  the  crude  oil  is  found  to  be  just  a  little  above  the  price  ol  <r. 
and  slightly  below  that  of  refined  cottonseed  oil."  In  their  discussion  of  cottoo^i*^ 
oil,  on  pa^e  105  of  the  same  review,  the  Tariff  Commission  states,  *'The  price  of  '*.  ? 
cottonseed  oil  in  1913-14  ranged  from  44  to  6}  cents  per  pound." 

On  August  13,  1921,  the  price  of  cruae  cottonseed  oil  in  the  Southeast  was  T  •*?' 
per  pound  f.  o.  b.  buyers  tanks  at  the  crude  null.  On  the  same  day  domestic  p^m: : 
oil  was  7}  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  buyer's  tanks  at  the  crude  mill.  Hms 
the  observation  of  tne  Tariff  Commission  is  correct.  Peanut  oil  and  coi 
keep  pace  with  each  other,  but  with  peanut  oil  generally  slightly  in  the  lead. 
oil  m  1913-14  would  have  on  this  basis  ranged  from  4|  to  6|  cents  per  pound 

The  1913-14  range  of  prices  for  peanut  oil  as  based  upon  cottonseed  ou  and  the  n:i 
of  prices  existent  since  January  of  this  year  are  typiaJ  of  a  normal  price  taa^  ~ 
peanut  oil. 

We  show  in  the  following  table  the  average  monthly  market  price  for  don* 
peanut  oil  f .  o.  b.  the  crude  mills  since  January,  1921. 

Table  1. — Price  of  domestic  peanut  oil/,  o.  h.  crude  mills  January  to  Jufy,  J9fl,  inr.'* 

Price.  "-.'« 

January $0.0734  \  May 

February 0676     June 

Biarch 0589     July •< 

April 0562  | 

In  the  following  table  we  show  the  prices  at  which  oriental  peanut  oil  ms  qur'f 
cases  c.  i.  f .  Seattle  from  January,  1921,  to  July,  1921,  indiiaive. 

Table  2. — Prices  at  which  oriental  peanut  oil  was  ({uoted  in  oases  c  t.  /.  Seiatttt,  ^ 

January,  19gl,  to  July,  19tl,  inclusive,  per  100  pounds. 


Price. 

January |7. 92 

February 6. 88 

March 6. 60 

April 6.48 


May |> 

June * 

July • 
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he  above  table  is  based  merely  on  quotations,  needless  to  say  no  sales  of  oriental 
:kut  oil  were  made  at  these  prices.  Oriental  peanut  oil  has  been  unable  to  com- 
'  with  domestic  peanut  oil  since  the  fall  of  1920,  such  sales  as  were  effected  being 
mef^l  lots  within  the  United  States  and  not  sold  for  shipment  from  the  Orient, 
oth  Uibles  I  and  2  show  that  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  peanut  oil  would  be 
)ut  of  proportion  when  adjudged  in  relation  to  a  normal  range  of  prices  and  would 
if",  an  effective  embargo  a^nst  further  importations.  It  is  apparent  that  tJie  dutv 
]  ct^Dts  WW  assessed  on  the  basis  of  inflatea  war  values  which  tne  country  may  wef  1 
e  to  never  experience  again. 

TJitT   OF   IMPORTATIONS    OP    PEANUT    OIL    UPON    DOMESTIC    PEANUT   INDUSTRY. 

D  the  above  subhead  we  have  by  intention  made  no  reference  to  a  domestic  peanut- 
iBilustry.  This  is  because  there  is,  strictly  speftking,  no  peanut-oil  industry  in  the 
ited  States.  We  have  a  very  important  peanut  industry  but  only  a  quasi  peanut- 
LDdustT)'.  This  ifl  because  peanuts  are  grown  in  the  United  States  primanly  for 
I  to  Uie  peanut-roasting  trade,  confectioners,  and  peanut-butter  manuiacturers  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  peanut  oil. 

n  an  occasional  season  when  the  market  for  peanuts  among  the  confectioners, 
EteiB, and  peanut-butter  makers  is  bad  a  considerable  volume  of  peanuts  are  crushed 
I  much  d^estic  peanut  oil  is  produced. 

lie  rrude  mills  which  crush  peanuts  are  the  same  miUs  which  crush  cotton  seed. 
ne  mills  are  primarily  cottonseed-crushing  mills,  the  crushing  of  peanuts  is  a  side 
i  with  them  and  is  generally  started  up  in  seasons  when  nuts  are  available  for 
Aing  after  the  cottonseed  crush  is  well  out  of  the  way.  If  there  are  no  j)eanut8 
(Tush  the  mills  are  not  materially  concerned.  These  mills  can  not  be  primarily 
ifiut-rru^iing  mills  because  the  probability  of  receiving  a  supply  of  peanuts  for 
ehint;  is  too  uncertain.  Thus  we  say  that  there  is  no  domestic  peanut-oil  industry. 
ion*  it  could  be  said  that  there  was  actually  a  peanut-crushing  industry  in  this 
utn  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  crushing  plants  which  could  function  as  peanut- 
ivtclueers  year  in  and  vear  out  and  not  spomdically  as  transitory  market  conditions 
tM  uraded-peanut  trade  permit. 

(Te  desire  to  point  out  at  this  time  the  fact  that  many  members  of  this  bureau  are 
l^cn  of  peanuts  when  they  can  be  secured,  and  we  are  as  vitally  interested  in  the 
bttilding  of  a  domestic  peanut-crushing  and  peanut-oil  industry  as  is  anyone  else. 
^pe  mcie  so,  as  our  members  use  hilly  76  per  cent  of  the  peanut  oil  produced  in 
i  imported  into  the  United  States. 

tW  is  a  way  of  creating  a  domestic  peanut-crushing  industry  in  the  United  States 
^  we  will  bring  out  in  a  separate  bnef,  entitled  ^'Peanuts  for  Crushing  Purposes," 
^  we  will  present  when  Scnedule  7  is  reached.  We  will  in  this  briefpetition  the 
e  entry  of  peaauts  for  crushing  purposes  into  the  United  States  in  order  that  we 
!>'  have  in  this  country  each  year  an  unfailing  supply  of  peanuts  for  crushing 

ipOKi. 

la  case  further  conoborative  evidence  is  required  as  to  the  absence  of  a  definite 
mfrtic  peanut-oil  industry  from  the  United  States  it  can  be  seen  in  the  levying 
A  duty  m  the  pending  tariff  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  peanuts  and  3  cents 
t  pound  on  imohelled  peanuts,  without  special  provision  for  peanuts  for  crushing 
irpooes  and  without  consideration  of  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  grades  of  peanuts 
kKh,  because  of  rancidity,  worminess,  or  other  defects,  are  unsuitable  for  use  as  whole 
BoutA  by  the  roaBteni,  confectioners,  and  peanut-butter  manufacturers,  but  which 
i  periectiv  suitable  for  crushing  purposes^  the  resultant  oil  bein^  valuable  either 
r  a)u>>maldii^  or  edible  purposes,  according  to  quality.  Had  there  been  a  sub- 
uitul  domestic  peannt-oil  inaustry  in  the  country  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
JtiB  diut  off  its  outside  sources  of  crushing  peanuts,  knowing  how  undependable 
^«nitic  weie  the  domestic  sources  of  supply. 

^t  do  not  desire  it  understood  that  we  are  mveighing  against  the  duty  levied  upon 
c»»rtM  peanuts  which  come  into  competition  with  our  domestic  peanuts  which 
f  ttM  to  the  confectionery,  roasting,  and  peanut-butter  trade.  This  is  a  phase  of 
B  Uriff  on  which  we  have  no  right  to  speak,  and  will  only  endeavor  in  our  brief  on 
jL'hing  peuiuti  to  show  the  propriety  of  admitting  crushing  peanuts  free  of  duty, 
'H^b  gnide  of  peanuts  are  in  no  way  competitive  with  the  above-mentioned  grades- 
^^  present  heiewith  a  table  showing  the  domestic  production  of  jieanut  oil,  imports, 
l>vta.  and  ooosumption  of  peanut  oil  from  the  year  1914  to  1920,  inclusive. 
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Table  3. — Peanut  oil. 


Year. 


Production.  CoiisumptionJ     Iinpffli*        r 


1914. 
1915, 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Pounds. 
1,006,000 
10,227,000 
28,534,000 
50, 499, 000 
95, 934, 000 
87,217,000 
13, 086, 000 


Pounds. 

6, 18.i,000 

14,114,000 

38,292,000 

75,126,000 

I5:i,  S22, 000 

2:i9, 197,000 

95, 684, 000 


Ptfunds. 

I>,i59.'"n> 

27.4a\iM« 
6H,  W#»,f»^» 
l,>4,05J.'H->» 

9'»,  r.'^.tM- 


From  the  ahove  table  two  important  facts  are  obviouB.  the  first  of  wliirh  i>  li  t- » nj 

E reduction  tendency  of  the  domestic  peanut-oil  industry',  clearly  picturinp  ibp  n\ 
attle  which  the  peanut  crushers  fought  with  the  confectionery  .'roasting,  and  p«i 
butter  trade  for  the  peanuts  of  the  South,  until  they  finally  lost  their  pip  aim 
entirely.  The  sequel  is  not  altogether  clear  cut,  because'  coneideiable  ctn*% 
peanuts  were  imported  into  the  country  in  1920  despite  the  duty  of  three-fourih«  ^ 
per  pound  and  from  which  much  of  the  13,0gr),000  pounds  of  oil  shown  in^lha:  i 
was  made.  { 

The  domestic  production  of  peanut  oil  starting  with  the  year  1914  showi*  i  n- 
upward  trend  until  1918,  when  it  jumps  forward  45,000,000  pounds  to  the  pfak  •  i 
mestic  production.     Thereafter  it  decUnes  until  in  1920  only  13,086,000  pousd>  -I 
produced,  of  which,  as  above  stated,  considerable  was  made  from  import pd  p^^t. 
When  the  production  of  domestic  peanut  oil  began  to  decline  in  1919  the  oonfumH 


the  crushing  industry,  w-hich  because  of  the  duty  of  three-fourths  cents  p«T  pr'j 


could  not  bring  in  any  imfx)rtant  quantity  of  crushed  peanuts  from  the  onl5i«f* 

The  Tariff  Commission  in  its  survey  of  the  peanut  industry,  page  161 »  d«cr.| 
what  occurred: 

"Production  in  the  United  States  practicallv  ceased  in  1919-20.  Only  «TPfr-j 
from  the  shelling  plants  and  inferior  nuts  could  be  crushed  at  the  prevailing  pn«*^ 
nuts  and  oil.  The  great  demand  for  peanuts,  stimulated  by  the  short  crop  tsf*-  ^ 
light  importation  of  the  preceding  year,  caused  prices  to  rule  so  much  high^  '' 
ever  before  that  the  white  Spanish  peanuts  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Texa^.  r- 
primarily  for  oil,  were  shelled  and  sold  to  the  confectioners  in  competition  mitli 
Virginia  varieties. 

"In  February,  1920,  when  the  market  price  of  crude  peanut  oil  was  234  ^°»* 
pound,  7  4  cents  perpound  was  said  to  be  the  maximum  which  a  miller  could  p»i 
peanuts  to  cnish.    Throughout  the  season  the  market  price  ruled  conaiderably  aIk 
this  figure.    The  result  was  the  virtual  abandonment,  temporarily  at  least,  d 
peanut-oil  industry." 

We  desire  at  this  point  to  state  that  we  believe  we  have  refuted  absolutely  U<h 
our  own  version  and  that  of  the  Tariff  Commission  that  the  importation  of  fofei^  1 
nut  oil  was  in  anv  way  responsible  for  the  inability  of  domestic  producers  of  pea 
oil  to  turn  out  a  iai^ger  volume  of  peanut  oil. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  the  interests  which  most  vigorously  advocaud  b 
duties  on  oriental  peanut  oil  were  not  the  domestic  producen  of  peanut  oil,  many  u 
largest  producers  and  refiners  of  which  are  members  of  this  Dureati^  but  ibo*'  ^ 
mistakenly  thought  that  they  were  speaking  for  the  domestic  producers  of  pnn  -t 
Most  domestic  producers  of  peanut  oil  knew  the  real  situation  and  knew  tha*  i« 
not  importations  of  foreign  peanut  oil  which  prevented  them  from  prtxi(unR?  ^ 
peanut  oil  but  the  demands  of  the  confectioners,  roasters,  and  other  oranchc^  ••: 
nut-using  trade  upon  the  suppler  of  peanuts. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  basicly  wrong  information  which  was  precentcnl  t. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  we  quote  herewith  from  the  brief  of  the  United  P** 
Associations  of  America,  at  Norfolk,  Va.: 

"The  domestic  peanut-oil  industry  is  in  a  life  and  death  struggle.     Unl«»s> r<* 
given  by  protecting  it  against  the  cheaply  produced  product  from  the  Orient.  Xh*' 
days  of  the  peanut-oil  industry  are  being  written  into  history.    It  abanluteU  <•»'* 
survive  the  present  catastrophe  without  protection. " 

We  can  only  conclude  that  these  gentlemen  spoke  without  constdting  an\oii" 
knew  the  first  rudiments  as  to  the  difficulties  wnich  confront  the  domestic  i-wun'- 
producer.    To  anvone  interested  in  the  domestic  production  of  peaimt  oil  il  '• 
was  obvious  as  we  have  recount.ed  that  the  domestic  peanut-oil  producer  wd«  *n-  ♦ 
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t  with  importations  of  foreign  oil  but  with  the  confectioner,  the  peanut  roaster,  and 
p  peanut-Dutter  manufacturer  who  were  using  up  practically  the  entire  production 
domestic  peanuts,  a  situation  from  which  there  was  no  relief,  because  the  domestic 
isfaer  could  not  import  his  supplies  for  crushing  because  of  a  duty  of  three-fourths 
Qt  per  pound,  which  did  not  discriminate  between  peanuts  for  cru^ing  and  peanuts 
lirh  went  to  the  nut  trade. 

There  has  not  been  a  time  in  the  last  seven  years  when  the  domestic  producer  of 
&Qutoil  encountered  competition  from  foreign  peanut  oil  which  exerted  an  inhibi- 
ff  erTect  upon  the  production  of  domestic  peanut  oil.  The  gentlemen  who  contended 
b^rwise  were  mistaken.  They  were  not  in  possession  of  the  facts.  The  condition 
««!  h^  been  quite  the  reverse. 

Wo  come  now  to  the  second  important  fact  obvious  from  a  study  of  Table  2,  which 
that  the  importations  of  foreign  peanut  oil  stimulated  the  production  of  domestic 
Anut  oil  ana  the  domestic  peanut-growing  industry  beginmng  to  function  in  this 
luu'ity  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  water  used  to  prime  the  old-fashioned 
iTiyafd  pump.  From  the  use  of  the  imported  peanut  oil  we  familiarized  ourselves 
th  the  ^ood  qualities  and  uses  of  peanut  oil  and  then  began  the  growing  of  peanuts 
lanrf  quantities  and  the  production  of  peanut  oil  in  our  own  crushing  mills.  The 
ff.^ulty  from  the  angle  of  the  oil  mill  is  that  the  process  of  evolution  did  not  stop  at 
v  |)oint  but  instead  continued  on  until  the  domestic  peanut  had  graduated  from 
'*-  2<pbcre  of  the  oil  mill  to  that  of  the  peanut  roajster  and  the  confectioner's  shop. 
The  Tarill  Commission,  on  page  161  of  their  vegetable-oil  survey,  make  this  signiti- 
tnt  comment:  **  From  1916  to  1918,  while  imports  were  increasing  about  500  per  cent, 
fttifirtion  increased  over  300  per  cent  and  prices  advanced  about  100  per  cent. ' ' 
L<  manifest  from  this  statement  that  importations  of  foreign  peanut  oil  assuredly 
i'n*'i\  no  depressing  effect  upon  the  markets  in  this  country  or  there  would  have 
f<«  no  100  per  cent  advance  in  price. 

Ih^  Tarin  Commission  continues  as  follows:  "Price  advancement  continued  in 
M*)  l>ut  prices  have  now  fallen."  It  is  apparent  that  the  latter  observation  of  the 
fenff  <V>mmi8Bion  applies  to  the  fall  of  prices  consequent  to  the  onrush  of  deflation 
\  all  commodities  and  with  which  imports  were  in  no  way  concerned.  We  might 
br>  interject  the  statement  that  the  gentlemen  who  wanted  a  prohibitive  tariff  placed 
(«n  foreign  peanut  oil  were  hard  hit  by  the  process  of  deflation  and  that  it  is  not 
Wfobable  that  they  now  realize  the  absolute  error  or  their  previous  stand. 
Wo  have  stated  that  the  importation  of  foreign  peanut  oil  stimulates  the  consump- 
»w  r,i  iiome?tic  peanut  oil.  We  desire  to  develop  this  fact  further. 
The  refiner  of  vegetable  oils  who  decides  to  place  upon  the  market  a  cooking  fat, 
ktjw!  oil.  or  cooking  oil,  of  which  the  base  is  to  be  refined  peanut  oil  or  perhaps  straight 
(stnnt  oil,  is  ar-tuAted  primarily  bv  the  thought  that  he  will  at  all  times  be  assured 
I  in  ample  supply  of  raw  material  or  crude  peanut  oil.  He  would  consider  it  poor 
«iue?«  policy  to  take  steps  toward  the  placing  upon  the  market  such  a  product  when 
L"  f apply  of  raw  material  in  sight  with  which  to  make  same  is  limited.  The  present 
^i^Mfactiirent  of  cooking  fats  and  oDs  and  salad  oils  composed  of  peanut  oil  soon 
I'Un?  that  between  the  supply  of  domestic  peanut  oil  and  imported  peanut  oil 
'  ftmpk*  supply  of  raw  materials  was  assured  them,  embarked  upon  the  manufacture 
f  ihp  new  products  made  from  peanut  oil.  These  edible  products  made  from  peanut 
i<  re  numerous.  The  day  of  tneir  introduction  to  the  American  public  corresponds 
'«*ly  to  the  time  when  foreign  peanut  oil  began  to  enter  the  country  freely. 
Hi'Lv  we  see  how  closely  interlocked  has  been  the  growth  of  peanut-oil  production 
J  the  Tnited  States  and  the  importations  of  foreign  peanut  oil.  If  after  a  substantial 
"nrtani  demand  for  peanut  oil  in  America  has  been  built  up  by  allo^dng  American 
"in'^r?.  soap  makers,  and  other  users  to  supplement  their  need  for  peanut  oil  in 
'  '•»  of  that  beyond  the  amount  turned  out  by  domestic  producers  with  oriental 
^mii  oil  an  ill  atiN-ised  move  is  made  to  shut  off  access  to  these  supplies  by  the 
•.>'.«iiis:  of  excessive  embargo-creating  duties,  it  may  be  safely-said  that  an  almost 
r^''T..vrihle  injury  will  be  done  to  the  domestic  product.  The  refiners  of  vegetable 
•^  ■'•  America  have  seen  how  erratic  is  the  outturn  of  domestic  peanut  oil,  sinking  as 
'  il  u;  only  1,1.086.000  pounds  production  in  1920,  and  rather  than  devote  their 
^•^  ;in<l  effort  to  the  relatively  small  quantity  of  same  available  they  will  turn  to 
**!?<^table  oils  procurable  in  large  dependable  volume. 


.«▼  \ 


rORElGN    PKANTT  OIL   NOT  COMPETITIVE    WITH   COITONSKKI)   OIL. 

■  •  Uve  brought  out  in  other  briefs  upon  foreign  vegetable  oils  that  in  order  for 
^:  vp-^i^tahie  oil  to  be  considered  as  a  competitor  of  cottoiifeed  oil  it  must  figure 
''•"**!;  in  ihe  njake-up  of  lard  substitute,  the   chief  outlet  for  cotton  oil.    The 
"^Oiiftiion  states  in  its  summary  on  survey  of  the  American  cotton-oil  in- 
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dustry,  page  99:  ''In  1918  the  quantity  used  in  maVing  lard  substitute  was  4.7  j«ff 
cent  soya  bean,  2.3  per  cent  peanut,  and  1.1  per  cent  coconut."  When  we  caoadv 
that  there  are  over  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  lard  substitute  produced  annuaUv  .; 
can  be  seen  that  the  competition  pf  peanut  oil  with  cottonseed  oil  in  this  diieai' :  - 
not  an  important  one,  moreover,  cottonseed  oil  having  a  higher  titer  than  peace*  •. 
is  better  adapted  for  use  in  lard  substitute. 

Peanut  oil  is  generally  slightly  higher  in  price  than  cottonseed  oil  and  is.  tl*- 
fore,  used  mainly  for  special  purposes  for  whidi  cottonseed  oil  is  not  so  well  ada;*' : 
While  peanut  oil  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  use  in  Lard  substitute  as  is  oottoneeed 
it  is  preferred  by  some  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  to  cottonseed  oil.    Howt'5^-"r 
there  is  almost  twice  as  much  cottonseed  oil  as  peanut  oil  used  in  the  manuiact*^  . 
oleomargarine,  this  proportion  in  1918  being  12.8  per  cent  cottonseed  oil  against  T*  :•  * 
cent  peanut  oil.    Since,  however,  the  total  amount  of  vegetable  oils  used  is  ** 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine  is  not  much  over  100,000,000  pounds  annually  mM  u- 
maximum  amount  of  peanut  oil  used  in  any  one  year  only  21,593,000  pounds,  tia 
field  of  rivalry  between  cottonseed  oil  and  peanut  oil  is  not  a  large  one,  particQkr.r 
when  we  consider  that  there  are  1,500,000,000  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil  prodoiK' 
annually,  more  or  less. 

Further,  we  have  brought  out  in  our  brief  on  coconut  oil  that  during  the  period  . 
inflation  the  high  price  of  certain  animal  oils  and  fats  used  in  the  manufactnr*  > 
animal  oleomargarine  caused  a  shift  of  production  tendency  toward  the  dieM>er  T<.r- 
table  product,  in  which  coconut  oil  was  largely  employed.  We  wiU  at  this  pn.— 
amplify  this  statement  by  stating  that  in  this  class  of  oleomargarine  peanut  ut:  .■ 
more  commonly  used  in  conjunction  with  coconut  oil  than  is  cottonseed  oil,  wb:*;! 
would  explain  the  apparent  rather  than  real  tendency  of  peanut  oil  to  seriota*;' 
displace  cottonseed  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine.  Now  that  animal  c^^- 
margarine  is  again  in  a  position  of  ascendancy  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  ^. 
sumption  of  peanut  oil  in  oleomargarine  will  diminish. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  competition  between  cottonseed  and  peanut  «•*• 
should  be  stated  that  peanut  oil  because  of  its  excellent  bleaching  aoalitie*  ut  hi* 
employed  by  manufacturers  of  lard  substitute  in  years  when  mucn  oC  the  o*f:  : 
oil  runs  dark  in  color  to  lighten  the  color  of  the  lard  substitute,  thus  fnmia^iiiK:  ti- 
means  of  putting  a  large  quantity  of  cottonseed  oil  into  consumption  at  a  higher  f--  • 
level  than  would  have  been  secured  from  the  soap  kettle,  where  the  cottoofMC  ■ 
would  otherwise  have  been  forced  by  its  objectionable  dark  color.    A  conditifni  -*.  i 
as  above  described  obtained  in  1919,  the  year  of  our  heaviest  imports  of  peanut  -i.— 
154,052,000  j)ounds — ^requiring  the  use  of  much  peanut  oil  to  lighten  the  color  M  xi" 
cottonseed  oil  used  in  making  lard  substitute.    It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  t'- 
use  of  peanut  oil  in  lard  substitute  is  of  actual  benefit  to  the  cottonseedHiil  iifedi»tr< 
If  its  use  did  not  embody  some  form  of  benefit  it  would  not  be  purchased  at  a  hiart*' 
price  and  used,  as  its  only  advantage  in  lard  substitute  over  cottonseed  oil  iaitssupcs; ' 
bleaching  qualities. 

A   HEAVY  DUTY  ON   PEANUT  OIL   WILL   NOT   ENHANCE   PRICE   OP  DOMEflTIC   PSOM  .' 

The  great  regulator  of  prices  of  vegetable  oils  in  America  is  cottonseed  oiL    Pea:  ■  '• 
oil,  we  have  shown,  is  generally  sb^hUy  higher  in  price  than  cottonseed  oil.    T^ 
price  differential  is  commonly  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  cent  per  pound.    This  di'T'- 
ential  is  primarily  established  b^  the  fact  that  the  refining  loss  on  p^nut  oil  is  ei'^*' 
actually  lower  than  cottonseed  oil  or  the  trading  rules  under  which  it  is  bousfat  spf*  -*' 
terms  of  settlement  between  buyer  and  seller  which  provide  for  a  lower  r^ninc  V  • 
Under  the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association  the  seller  olot^ 
seed  oil  is  allowed  a  refining  loss  of  9  per  cent  on  basis  prime  contracts  and  on 
oil  5  per  cent  before  a  penalty  for  excess  refining  loss  is  incurred.    A  further 
for  the  slight  difference  in  value  between  peanut  and  cottonseed  oil  is  the  rvU:: 
smidler  production  of  peanut  oil  as  compared  with  cottonseed  oil. 

Inasmuch  as  one-eignth  to  one-fourtn  cent  per  pound  is  the  normal  differ^r.^^ 
in  favor  of  peanut  oil  over  cottonseed  oil,  a  differential  which  was  departed  ir  * 
to  any  extent  only  during  the  war,  due  in  part  to  speculation  in  this  oil  and  to  im  >>.« 
demand  from  Uie  oleomargarine  trade,  for  a  reason  which  we  have  previoosiv  n .  - 
there  could  be  no  expectation  that  the  placing  of  a  heavy  duty  upon  foragn  pnar  . 
oil  would  in  any  way  elevate  the  price  or  assist  the  market  for  the  domestic  pr%i-. 
The  domestic  product  is  in  this  instance  like  a  horse  tethered  to  a  post,  and  i-mr  e.> 
no  farther  than  the  length  of  its  rope. 

The  domestic  peanut-oil  production  pltis  the  total  imports  (or  any  one  ymt  ^m 
never  equaled  one-tenth  of  the  production  of  cottonseed  dl  in  Americm.  Cottciuini  r 
oil  is  practically  completely  interchangeable  with  peanut  oU.  Therefore,  it  caa  > 
seen  that  until  the  far  greater  stocks  of  cottonseed  oil  in  the  country  were 
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rould  not  be  exi>ected  that  domestic  peanut  oil  would  benefit  by  the  placing  of  a 
ivier  duty  upon  imported  peanut  oil;  in  fact,it  would  in  the  long  run,  as  previously 
forth,  have  a  boomerang  effect  upon  our  domestic  peanut  oil. 
The  element  of  interchangeability  between  cottonseed  and  peanut  oil  would  be  an 
tarmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  revenue-producing  property  of  a  duty  upon 
"eign  peanut  oil. 

COST  OF  LABOR  INVOLVED  Uf  CRUSHING  PEANUTS  IN  AMERICA  NEOLIOIBLE. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  briefs  submitted  by  the  peanut  growers'  associations,  in  which 
ey  mistakenly  prescribed  high  duties  on  imported  peanut  oil  as  of  benefit  to  domestic 
BDut  oil,  reference  is  made  to  the  cheap  laoor  of  the  Orient. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  insanitary  conditions  of  production  of  peanut  oil  in  the 
ifiQt.  ''diseased  Asiatics,  etc.,''  which  may  be  set  aside  as  sheer  nonsense,  but  which 
for  the  sake  of  argument  were  conceded  to  be  true  would  be  absolutely  discounted 
'  the  fact  that  vegetable  oils  before  use  in  edible  products  pass  through  refining  and 
y«<lorization  processes,  the  latter  requiring  tremenaous  heat  and  complete  sterilization 
mits,  and  as  for  those  vegetable  oils  used  in  soaps,  the  microbe  has  yet  to  be  found 
nii'h  has  the  hardihood  to  exist  in  a  cake  of  soap. 

The  cost  of  crushing  peanuts  in  America  is  in  tne  vicinity  of  6  per  cent.  By  some 
i^ut  crushers  who  are  members  of  this  bureau  it  is  estimated  at  7  per  cent  of  the 
^ii  roet  of  the  oil  produced. 

The  cni^ing  of  peanuts  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  mills  which  also  crush 
'^n  seed,  on  which  industry  the  Tariff  Commission  shows  a  table,  page  103  of 
^tonaeed  oil  survey,  covering  the  relative  importance  of  labor  to  materials.  This 
X'k  9howB  that  labor  is  only  5  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  materials  crushed  and 
r^sed.  Inasmuch  as  peanuts  for  crushing  cost  more  than  cotton  seed  for  crushing, 
vrinz  a  much  higher  oil  content  and  yield,  it  can  be  adjudged  on  this  basis  that  the 
iW  cost  of  many  mills  which  crush  peanuts  is  well  under  5  per  cent. 
The  oil  yield  of  a  ton  of  peanuts  is  from  75  to  80  gallons.  The  oil  yield  of  a  ton  of 
3ttim  seed  is  from  37  to  40  gallons.  The  market  price  of  crushing  peanuts  to-day 
ill  range  from  $38  to  $40  per  ton.  The  market  price  of  cotton  seed  ran^  from  $26 
'■  I2S  per  ton.  Thus  we  see  that  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  most  mills  must  be 
» in  producing  peanut  oil  than  in  cotton  seed,  particularly  since  the  crushing  of 
euiutB  is  a  very  simple  operation. 

Establishing  a  figure  in  the  vicinity  of  6  per  cent  as  the  labor  cost  of  producing 
eanut  oil,  it  can  be  seen  that  even  if  the  oriental  crusher  obtained  his  labor  for  noth- 
:i  he  would  not  have  an  advantaage  over  the  American  crusher,  whose  more  modem 
otiunery  and  greater  sidll  of  labor  employed  will  insure  a  cheaper  cost  of  production. 
Moreover,  the  domestic  crusher  has  aavantages  far  greater  than  any  which  the  foreign 
rasher  could  possibly  enjo^r,  in  his  close  proximity  to  the  market  for  his  oil  and 
ikfi,  k)wer  frei^t  rates,  ability  to  ship  his  product  in  bulk,  and  through  suitable 
t^tion  of  his  mills  to  best  supply  the  needs  of  the  several  consuming  markets  of  the 
r'lntiy. 

U«E?rr  PUTT  OH  TMFORTED   PEANUT  OIL  IS  MORE  THAN   DOUBLE  AMERICAN   LABOR 

COST. 

The  normal  market  value  of  peanut  oil  may  be  said  to  range  aroimd  6  cents  per 
ound  f.  0.  b.  mill  or  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  port  of  enby.  The  duty  of  6  cents  per  gallon  on 
'^uiut  oil  amounts  to  80  cents  per  hundred.  With  peanut  oil  at  $6  per  nundred  the 
'^t>*  amounts  to  over  13  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  more  than  double  the  American 
roaher'i  Ubor  cost. 

With  a  duty  of  one-half  the  present  duty,  or  3  cents  per  gallon,  which  would  equal 
'^  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  6^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  whole  question  of  the 
ionsstic  craaher's  labor  cost  could  be  discounted.  Anything  over  3  cents  per  gallon, 
:f  ^  o»itB  mr  hundred,  is  therefore  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  any  protection  which 
^^  poadbly  be  requiiBd  and  in  the  nature  of  a  subsidy. 

DUTT  ON  PEANUT  OIL  LARGER  THAN  APPARENT. 

^h  die  levying  of  a  duty  upon  peanut  oil  or  other  vegetable  oil  used  for  edible  pur- 
^''^*  it  musi  be  considered  that  these  oils  must  be  refined  before  use  and  that  a  loss 
^  t^e  refiner  of  from  5  to  12  per  cent  of  the  edible  oil  occurs,  making  the  finished 
'-'  rury  t  higher  tax  than  is  indicated. 
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TRANSPORTATION    CHARGES    ON    ORIENTAL   PEANUT   OIL   AMOUNT    TO   40    PER    CKST 

THE   NORMAL  MARKET  VALUE. 

The  cost  of  transporting  oriental  peanut  oil  from  Taing  Tau,  ('hina,  the  prin*  r^ 
source,  to  the  Cincinnati  district,  the  main  consuming  center  of  the  Unitetl  Sta*  - 
is  as  follows: 

Packages,  2-5  gallon  tins  and  case,  cost  (gold) I«> 

Ocean  freight,  at  $6  per  cubic  ton,  accommodating  1,150  pounds  actual  oil. . 

Marine  insurance,  one-fourth  per  cent  (value  $5) '   . 

Leaka^  in  voyage,  2  per  cent  average 

Handling  at  American  port  of  entrv S 

Freight,  port  of  entry  to  destination 1    ' 

It  will  therefore  bo  seen  that  the  cost  of  transportation  alune  irom  the  foreiim  y 
of  origin  to  the  American  center  of  consumption  is  $2.46J  per  100  pounds. 

The  cost  of  transporting  our  domestic  oil  from  southern  points  to  this  eeun^ 
suming  center  in  the  Cincinnati  district  is  only  $0.31^  per  100  pounds. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  oriental  peanut  oil  must  bear  a  tran>]»  - 
tion  charge  of  |2.46i  per  100  pounds,  or  18 J  cents  per  gallon,  while  our  d<»ni»- 
peanut  oil  bears  a  transportation  charge  of  only  2J  cents  per  gallon,  or  an  adv^^i*. 
of  16  cents  per  gallon,  wnich  on  the  basis  of  a  normal  market  is  more  than  X>  pT  • 

Wlien  the  C  cents  per  gallon  duty  on  peanut  oil,  as  assessed  in  the  at't  ol  1   \ 
added  the  advantage  of  the  domestic  product  through  the  combined  action  of  t*. 
portation  cost  and  the  import  duty  is  approximately  48  per  cent  on  a  normal  \  aludt.  • 
\\nien  it  is  considered  that  at  least  6  per  cent  of  the  oil  will  l)e  lost  in  refiniojf.  •-:• 
which  refining  loss  duty  has  l)een  paid,  the  advantage  of  the  domestic  peanut  ••!. 
the  imported  runs  over  50  per  cent. 

We  believe  that  we  have  shown  that  the  domestic  producer  of  peanut  oil  i>  r  x 
need  of  the  protection  which  he  now  enjoys  and  that  the  problem  of  increasing  d<tcr- 
production  is  not  one  of  protection. 

USE  OF  PEANUT  OIL  IN  LAUNDRY  SOAP. 

The  follo\^'ing  table,  from  supplement  to  Bulletin  769,  United  States  Df^partn.- 
of  Agriculture,  shows  the  consumption  of  peanut  oil  by  the  soap  industry  dtirinr  • 
years  1912,  1914,  1916,  and  1917: 

Table  4. — Consumption  of  peanut  oil  by  soap  industry, 

1912 .n  ••■• 

1914 :« '!•■ 

1916 1,1^1  •»* 

1917 15,1:.*  •■ 

The  peanut  oil  shown  as  consumed  in  the  soap  kettle  in  the  above  table  if  **" 
that  of  lower  grade  or  was  purchased  at  favorable  price  levels  at  times  of  liu«  tuatr  * 
the  market,  the  certainty  of  occurrence  of  which  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  a]!«  *  ' 
soap  maker  to  purchase  any  material  quantity.  The  future  use  of  peanut  oil  iti  * 
soap  kettle  will  be  impossible  unless  the  present  dut^  is  rGmove<l.  The  niainu  :u.* 
of  such  a  duty  deprives  the  soap  maker  of  any  material  use  of  peanut  oil  whi*  h  ^ 
otherwise  be  a  very  important  soap-making  oil. 

THE  GROWING  OF  PEANITS  IN  AMERICA  IS  LOGICALLY  A  NCT  INDUSTRY  ANI>  >it>T  A\ 

INDUSTRY. 

It  is  doubtful  if  we  can  ever  have  in  America  an  important  domestic  peas.* 
industry  which  will  crush  peanuts  of  purely  domestic  origin.    We  pcodoc^: 
volumes  of  domestic  peanut  oil  from  domestic  peanuts  under  stimulmi  aC  ab&r*.- 
war  values,  but  it  is  highly  improbable  now  that  values  have  recwied  that  it  »; 
found  profitable  to  devote  extensive  acreage  to  the  production  of  peanuts  suit*!* 
oil  purposes  and  in  competition  with  our  domestic  cottonseed -oil  indiuetiy. 

Cottonseed  oil  is  completely  interchangeable  with  peanut  oil.    t^otton  9p«>s  .•  . 
by-product  not  a  principal  crop.     In  the  growing  of  peanuts  the  problem  v:  pr 
rests  with  the  price  secured  for  the  nuts.     For  the  peanut  producem  th<^i>  *• 
paying  ])y-pro<luct.M.     1  f  he  receives  a  good  price  for  his  nuts  he  gameiv  a  pf».  i    . 
acreage  planted.     Sometimes  he  secures  a  small  amount  of  hay,  a  limlf  t«»ri  |*  •  . 
under  favorable  conditionn,  which  he  may  feed  to  his  stock. 
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We  can  not  say  definitely  that  American  farm  landa  will  prove  too  expensive  on 
hich  to  grow  a  main  crop  which  is  primarily  an  oil-producing  crop.  Wliether  such 
(Top  can  successfully  compete  with  the  enormous  volume  oi  our  domestic  cotton- 
^cd  oil  production,  which  is  made  from  a  by-product,  no  cotton  being  groAvn  and 
irked  for  the  seed  alone,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  From  a  fairly  good  general 
nowledge  of.  American  agriculture,  however,  we  conclude  that  while  many  million 
lu^hels  of  peanuts  will  be  grown  in  the  United  States  and  that  the  cultivation  of  this 
7>p  >vill  l>e  in  every  way  encouraged,  that  the  nuts  grown  will  be  very  largely  used 
y  the  nut  trade,  i.  e.,  the  confectioner,  the  peanut  roaster,  and  the  peanut-butter 
lanufacturer,  leaving  only  a  small  and  varying  quantity  for  the  peanut-crushing  mill. 

liis  for  the  above  reason  that  we  state  that  the  American  peanut-growing  industry 
lould  logically  and  in  all  nrobability  will  remain  a  nut  industry. 

It  has  been  demonstratea  that  heavy  crops  of  domestic  peanuts  ranging  well  over 
),000,000  bushels  can  be  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  nut  trade  at  prices  which 
ield  a  profit  comparing  very  favorably  with  that  received  on  other  agricultural 
reduce. 

The  existence  of  a  fully  defined  domestic  peanut-oil  industry,  crushing  both  do- 
mestic and  imported  peanuts,  will  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  Southern  peanut  producer. 
n  reasons  when  an  especially  heavy  crop  leaves  a  small  surplus  of  nuts  beyond  that 
hich  the  nut  trade  can  absorb,  this  surplus  can  be  marketed  to  the  crusMng  mills, 
hereby  sustaining  the  market  for  peanuts  for  the  nut  trade.  To  assure  a  definite 
urket  for  the  peanuts  which  are  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  crusher  the  free  importa- 
ioii  of  crushing  peanuts  must  be  allowed  in  order  to  keep  that  crusher  operating  upon 
•'•aiiuts  year  in  and  year  out  regardless  of  whether  the  domestic  peanut  crop  is  en- 
irely  absorbed  by  the  confectioners  and  roasters. 

The  present  dutv  of  6  cents  per  gallon  has  not,  strictly  speaking,  been  tried  out 
i:ider  normal  conditions.  Shortly  after  the  duty  went  into  effect  the  World  War 
*esan.  During  1914  and  1915,  when  the  price  of  peanut  oil  remained  aroimd  6  to  7 
tnts,  the  importations  were  comparatively  light,  only  about  7,000,000  pounds  en- 
••ring  in  1914  and  slightly  over  6,000,000  pounds  in  1915.  It  was  not  imtil  the  inflated 
»hces  occasioned  by  the  war  were  attained  in  1917  that  any  material  importations  of 
»€aaut  oil  were  made,  and  it  required  a  price  of  15  cents  per  pound,  the  average  price 
prevailing  in  that  year,  to  enable  27,405,000  pounds  to  enter.  It  was  not  until 
a  average  price  of  l&i  cents  per  pound  was  reached  in  1919  that  really  heavy  imports 
if  peanut  oil  were  made.  These  prices,  however,  can  be  seen  to  be  the  most  rampant 
1  war-inflated  prices.  They  will  never  be  seen  again  barring  the  appearance  of  an- 
ther world  cataclysm. 

The  normal  price  of  peanut  oil  is  around  6  cents  per  poimd,  or  virtually  half  of  the 
>ri^e  at  which  imports  began  to  enter  the  country  in  any  considerable  volume. 

The  present  duty,  therefore,  to  be  other  than  a  semiembargo  under  normal  conditions 
ud  to  yield  revenue,  would  have  to  be  cut  in  half  or  reduced  to  3  cents  per  gallon, 
(hich  equals  40  cents  per  100  pounds.  This  rate  of  duty  would  likewise  dispose  of 
ay  possible  disparity  between  the  labor  costs  of  the  domestic  crusher  and  loreign 
rupher. 

We  respectfully  petition  the  committee  to  reduce  the  present  duty  On  peanut  oil 
rom  6  cents  per  gallon  to  3  cents  per  gallon  or  40  -cents  per  hundred  pounds.  (The 
liity  is  more  appropriately  expressed  in  its  relation  to  pounds  rather  tnan  gallons,  as 
he  term  gallon  is  not  used  in  peanut-oil  market  parlance.) 

WTiile  we  will  petition  the  committee  in  a  separate  brief,  which  will  be  submitted 
vhen  Schedule  7  is  reached,  to  allow  the  importation  of  peanuts  for  crushing  purposes 
Tee  of  duty^  with  proper  safeguards  against  similar  entry  of  peanuts  which  enter 
Qto  competition  with  our  domestic  peanuts  used  by  the  confectioners  and  roasters  or 
Hit  trade,  we  further  request  in  this  brief  the  free  importation  of  peanuts  for  crushing 
[njrpisee. 

STATEMENT  OF  M.   H.   OSBOBNE,   BEPBESENTINa    THE   XTNITED 

PEAKTJT  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  OsBORXE.  I  represent  the  United  Peanut  Associations  of  Amer- 
ica, Vt^ih  headquarters  at  Suflolk,  Va. 

We  are  appearing  here  in  behalf  of  a  tariff  on  peanut  oil,  and  inas- 
much as  crottonseedoil  and  other  vegetable  oils,  such  as  soya-bean  oil, 
come  in  competition  with  peanut  oil  and  tend  to  affect  the  price,  we 
ask  a  tariff  of  5  cents  per  pound  upon  the  crude  product — peanut  oil, 
cottonseed  oil,  soya-bean  oil,  and  coconut  oil — and  6  cents  a  pound 
upon  the  refined. 
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Senator  Watson.  Will  you  say  that  over  again  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Five  cents  on  tne  crude  oil. 

Senator  Watson.  What  kind  of  oil? 

Mx.  Osborne.  Peanut  oil. 

Senator  Watson.  Instead  of  2^  cents  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes.    That  is  the  rate  we  are  asking  for  in  our  bni 

Senator  Watson.  Then,  what  else  do  you  ask  ? 

Aij.  Osborne.  Six  cents  on  the  refined  oils. 

Senator  Calder.  What  duty  did  the  House  give  you? 

Mr.  Osborne.  They  gave  2 J  cents  for  either  crude  or  refined  p^ 
nut  oil.    They  gave  2  cents  on  soya-bean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil. 

Senator  Watson.  What  about  the  Pajrne-Aldrich  bill  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  was  1  cent.  I  think  it  was  1  cent  a  poim 
but  under  the  Underwood  bill  it  was  6  cents  a  gallon,  whidi  amount^ 
to  about  1  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  a  little  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Osborne.  There  were  some  impressions  created  here  dniia 
the  hearings  that  I  am  afraid  will  leave  the  peanut  industry  is  i 
unfavorable  light.  I  think  it  well  to  give  you  some  inside  imora 
tion  to  correct  the  wrong  impressions  that  you  may  have  gathered. 

Before  the  war  the  peanut  industry  was  limited  to  a  district 
eastern  Virginia  and  eastern  North  Carolina.    There  were  a  few 
the  smaller  peanuts  grown  in  Southern  States,  but  they  were  gron 
to  feed  hogs. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  not  most  of  the  peanut  oil  made  from  forei^ 
grown  peanuts  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  statistics  which  show  how  much  ^ 
used  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  do  not  believe  the  Government  furnished  us  wi 
that.  They  furnished  us  with  the  figures  of  importations  of  pe^nu! 
but  they  did  not  show  the  amount  for  crushing  purposes  or  tl 
amoimt  being  sold  for  other  purposes. 

S^ator  Smoot.  I  thought  you  would  have  the  figures  because  y\ 
were  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Osborne.  There  are  some  few  mills  that  have  been  buvins  t 
imported  peanuts  for  crushing  purposes.  They  would  only  be  ( 
cottonseed  mills  that  can  pick  up  a  lot  that  has  been  damaged. 

Senator  Watson.  In  1918,  8,279,727  gallons  of  peanut  wl  ^ 
imported.    Where  did  that  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  From  China  and  Japan.  That  began  in  1912  wi 
985,587  gallons  and  increased  in  1920  to  22,064,363  gallons. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  had  better  tell  the  Tariff  (S)mmission  th 
the  great  bulk  of  peanut  oil  produced  in  the  United  States  is  n 
made  from  foreign-grown  peanuts.  Tell  them  their  report  that  t 
great  bulk  of  oil  produced  m  the  United  States  is  made  from  forek 
grown  neanuts  is  wrong. 

Mr.  6sborne.  It  is  wrong. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Tanff  C!ommission  says  that  the  great  bij 
of  it  is  produced  from  foreign-grown  peanuts.  j 

Mr.  Osborne.  There  are  30  mills  in  the  three  States  of  Alahanj 
Florida,  and  Oeoma  that  crush  and  shell  peanuts,  and  there  «re 
or  12  in  Texas.    The  domestic  oils  are  produced  at  these  mills  (re 
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me-grown  peanuts.    With  the  exception  of  a  few — not  a  half 
•zen — they  have  not  bought  the  foreign  nut  to  crush  for  oil. 
Senator  McCdmber.  What  is  done  with  the  meat  after  the  oil  is 
tracted  ? 

Mr.  OsBOBNE.  It  is  made  into  a  peanut  cake,  the  same  as  cotton 
Qd«  and  that  is  then  ground  up  into  meal. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  Does  that  include  shucks  ? 
Mr.  Osborne.  Some  mills  leave  the  shell  with  the  meats.    Some 
ash  separately.    The  latter  have. a  very  hieh  j^de  of  oil. 
We  produced  in  1912,  60,533  gallons.     We  miported  during  that 
ar  895,587  gallons.    That  increased  in  1919,  in  domestic  gallons, 
11,000,000  and  we  imported  11,000,000.    I  haven't  the  figures  for 
e  domestic  production  for  1920,  but  the  imports  were  doubled, 
ley  were  double  what  they  were  the  year  before. 
Senator  Watson.  How  much  was  produced  in  the  United  States! 
Mr.  Osborne.  I  did  not  get  that  from  the  report.    They  did  not 
ive  that  at  the  time.  m 

Senator  Watson.  They  certainly  ou^ht  to  have  tne  figures  for  1920. 
Mr.  Osborne.  They  chansed  to  issiung  quarterly  reports  and  they 
^re  so  cumbersome  it  is  dimcult  to  secure  the  definite  information. 
^0  was  a  short  year  in  the  production  of  oils. 
We  exported  in  1918  only  1,000  gallons.  In  1917  we  exported 
1,000  gallons.  So  you  can  see  most  of  the  peanut  oil  that  has  been 
ipoiw  has  been  added  to  the  domestic  production  and  used  at 
^me. 

Senator  Watson.  Youproduced  50,000,000  poxmds  in  1917 ? 
Mr.  Osborne.  Yes.    That    is    pounds.    That    makes    6,704,933 
Uons. 

Senator  Shoot.  In    1918,    95,000,000    pounds;  1919,    87,000,000 
mnds;  and  in  1920  it  fell  down  to  13,000,000  pounds. 
Mr.  Osborne.  That  is  as  against  the  imports  of  22,000,000  in  1920. 
i  other  words,  the  imports  were  9,000,000  more  than  the  domestic 
XHluction  for  that  year. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  was  there  such  a  falling  off  ? 
Mr.  Osborne.  There  is  only  one  reason  that  I  know  of,  and  that  is 
te  slump  in  the  price  of  peanuts.     That  discouraged  the  farmers 
om  raismgpeanuts. 
Senator  Watson.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Osborne.  We  have  now,  at  this  time,  1,200,000  acres  of  land 
evoted  to  the  growing  of  peanuts.  By  sending  inquiries  to  our 
ambers  and  to  the  dmerent  State  departments  of  agriculture,  we 
ftve  obtained  answers  to  queries  as  to  how  much  land  there  is  in  the 
wth  that  could  be  used  for  the  production  of  peanuts.  Using  those 
^res  as  a  basis,  we  arrived  at  a  total  of  nme  and  a  half  million 
sres  that  could  be  used,  whereas  to-day  there  are  only  one  million 
^  odd  acres  in  use. 

To-day  there  is  an  investment  in  land,  take  acreage  as  reported  by 
tt  Department  of  Agricultiire,  using  a  value  of  $70  per  acre,  of 

There  is  an  investment  of  $7,700,000  in  special  farm  implements 
jquircd  for  the  culture  and  harvesting  of  peanuts.  That  is  machin- 
f^  that  can  not  be  used  for  the  culture  of  any  other  products.  The 
wuc  of  equipment  of  peanut  mills,  sheUing  and  crushing  machinery, 
'W  estate,  buildings,  storage  warehouses,  etc.,  is  $11,500,000. 
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The  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establisliments  for  the  nun 
ufacture  of  peanut  pickers  and  other  special  farm  implementi  i 
$750,000,  making  a  total  of  $108,312,000.  This  is  practically  a  :»r 
industry  built  up  during  the  war. 

The  number  of  people  employed  in  the  mills  in  the  shelling,  clw: 
in^  and  the  pressmg  establishments  is  10,500. 

The  number  of  farmers — and  this  applies  to  heads  of  famihe- 
estimated  to  be  engaged  in  the  production  of  peanuts  in  the  Uui:«- 
States  is  121,000,  making  a  total  of  131,500  men  directly  empli»%t 
in  the  peanut  industry  for  a  livelihood. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  they  mostly  in  North  Carolina  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  No,  sir.  They  are  in  Virginia,  North  CaroliU! 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  Texas,  and  States  betwr^ 
there  grow  them  in  a  minor  way. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  report  that  your  organui 
tion,  or  the  organization  which  you  represent,  has  virtually  driTr 
the  peanut  prodif^r  out  of  the  Carolinas  by  fixing  the  price  at  -^m^ 
a  figure  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  grow  the  peanut  i 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  is  decidedly  a  wrong  impression.     It  is  fal?< 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  common  report,  and  I  do  know  tha 
the  Carolinas  are  not  growing  many  peanuts  as  compared  witi 
what  they  used  to  grow.  What  is  the  reason  ?  The  reason  I  h«Mr 
is  that  your  association  has  fixed  a  price  which  they  will  pay  U\ 
peanuts,  and  through  that  you  have  driven  them  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  think  that  is  an  erroneous  impression.  I  luru 
heard  of  them  fixing  the  price.  They  are  paying  every  cent  tiel 
can  afford  to  pay.  South  Carolina  this  year  has  about  10  per  wv 
more  acreage  than  any  previous  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  simply  that  the  price  would  not  justify  tli»: 
without  any  fixing  on  your  part? 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  is  it  exactly.  When  we  go  into  the  mftrki 
we  meet  these  thousands  of  tons  of  peanut  oils  and  v^etable  o'j 
produced  in  the  Orient.  They  are  shipped  to  the  western  an 
eastern  coasts. 

Senator  Watson.  What  proportion  of  peanuts  grown  in  the  I'niiti 
States  is  used  in  the  manuiacture  of  peanut  oil  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  About  30  per  cent.  This  varietv  is  grown  in  a] 
southern  portion.  Beginning  in  South  Carolina  they  produce  wl  j 
is  known  as  the  Spanish  peanut.  This  is  grown  principally  be<*aJti 
of  its  oil  content. 

Senator  Watson.  That  does  not  represent  half. 

Mr.  Osborne.  No,  sir.  The  large  peanut,  known  as  the  Juni*i 
peanut,  which  you  buy  in  the  roasted  state,  is  only  grown  in  tii 
eastern  part  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  They  are  growine  i 
many  in  North  Carolina  now  as  they  did  10  years  ago. 

wSenator  Watson.  Is  the  North  Carolina  peanut  used  in  the  niaiu 
f acture  of  peanut  oil  i 

Mr.  Osborne.  No,  sir.  Only  what  is  left  after  they  shell  and  il**< 
it — just  the  residue. 

To-day  we  can  see  where  the  emergency  tariff  bill  has  helped  tfi 
Southern  farmer  with  his  peanuts.  Before  that  was  passed  tli^f 
could  not  get  more  than  $30  or  $40  for  their  peanuts  per  ton.         I 

I  have  Here  a  Market  Reporter,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Murk^? 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  June  11,  stating  that  the  price-  • 
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lanut  oil  was  5}  cents.  That  was  iust  shortly  after  the  bill  went 
to  effect.  Here  in  this  bulletin,  wnich  was  issued  by  the  Bureau 
Markets  yesterday,  I  find  a  quotation  on  oil  in  the  Southeast  of  7i 
nts,  and  in  the  Southwest,  which  is  Texas,  of  7^  to  8  cents  a  pound, 
tiat  is  an  increase  of.  1  cent  or  1^  cents  that  the  mills  are  paying  the 
rnier.  The  mills  are  paying  the  farmer  about  $60  a  ton  for  crushing 
irposes. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  objecting  to  a  tariff  on  peanuts  ? 
Mr.  Osborne.  No,  sir;  we  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff  on  peanuts.   That 
ill  come  up  before  you  later. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  of  a  differential  do  you  want  as  be- 
reen  the  peanuts  and  the  oil  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  In  this  emergency  bill  we  have  a  3-cent  tariff  on 
^anuts. 

Senator  Watson.  A  3-cent  tariff  on  peanuts  ? 
Mr.  Osborne.  Yes;  per  pound. 
Senator  Watson.  And  wnat  is  it  on  peanut  oil  ? 
Mr.  Osborne.  Two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound. 
Senator  Sutherland.  How  many  pounds  are  there  to  the  gallon  ? 
Mr.  Osborne.  Seven  and  seven-tenths  pounds  to  the  gallon,  on 
1  average.     They  produce  7^  to  8  pouncfc  of  oil  from  a  bushel  of 
|>anish  peanuts. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  tariff  on  the  peanuts  is  on  the  bushel,  is 
not? 

Mr.  Osborne.  No,  sir;  it  is  on  the  pound. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  How  much  per  pound  ? 
Mr.  Osborne.  It  is  3  cents  in  the  emergency  tapiff. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  How  much  is  it  on  the  oil  ? 
Mr.  Osborne.  Two  and  a  half  cents  for  peanut  oil  and  2  cent.«  for 
le  other  oils. 

Senator  Calder.  And  you  ask  for  more  than  that  ? 
Mr.  Osborne.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  2^  cents  a  pound  ? 
Mr.  Osborne.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  there  is  no  greater  tariff  upon  the  oil 
lan  there  is  upon  the  raw  product  ? 
Mr.  Osborne.  No,  sir;  not  as  much. 
Senator  Watson.  Peanut  oil  is  26  cents  per  gallon. 
Mr.  Osborne.  I  got  mixed  up. 

Senator  Watson.  Peanut  oil  is  26  cents  per  gallon.  What  is  that 
er  pound  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Three  and  a  half  cents. 
Senator  Watson.  And  3  cents  on  peanuts  ? 
ilr.  Osborne.  Yes. 

There  was  a  gentleman  here  yesterday  who  stated  that  the  oil  im- 
plied from  the  Orient  was  not  edible  oil.  I  do  not  know  whether 
^t  gentleman  manufactures  lard  compounds  from  any  of  the  foreign 
'Is  or  not.  He  may  have  been  referring  to  soya-bean  oil.  I  do  not 
now  abont  that.  I  have  bought  oil  from  a  mill  in  Texas,  and  the 
itnager  of  the  mill  told  me  that  he  could  not  get  the  quality  of  pea- 
yt  ou  in  Texas  that  he  needs  to  make  his  brand  of  products.  He 
w<i  that  if  he  bought  domestic  oil  he  would  have  to  put  out  his 
nwiuct  under  another  name.  He  has  to  buy  oil  from  China  and 
upan  in  order  to  get  the  quality  that  is  wanted.     It  is  true  they  may 
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use  a  lot  of  the  lower  grades  in  soaps  and  things  of  that  kind,  bi 
most  of  the  oil  from  Chma  and  Japan  is  edible  ou. 

Senator  Watson.  All  the  peanut  oil  you  manufacture  is  edible  411 
is  it? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Practically.  Of  course,  there  are  some  scrapings  il 
lower  grades. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  use  domestic  peanuts  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes.  Once  in  a  while  we  find  a  mill  that  will  pi/ 
up  a  few  pounds  of  oriental  peanuts  that  have  been  shipped  over  dzi 
that  have  been  rejected  by  the  buyer  if  they  are  unnt  for  e4iibi 
purposes. 

I  nave  a  para^aph  here  that  I  would  like  to  read  to  this  commiith 
because  one  of  tne  Senators  on  yesterday  quizzed  a  witness  in  rcgu 
to  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  South.     It  reads  as  follows: 

They  say,  too,  that  we  will  have  to  pay  high  for  sugar  and  rice  on  account  of  unj 
I  have  been  asked  if  I  would  vote  for  2  cents  per  pound  on  sugar  and  rice  if  1  (\iJ 
^et  4  cents  tariff  on  peanuts.  My  answer  is:  '^  1  am  willing  for  a  tariff  on  an>thiii^  *^ 
if  we  can  get  4  cents  on  peanuts.  For  a  barrel  of  sugar  or  rice  would  not  tie  vkH 
to  me  at  a  penny  a  barrel  if  I  did  not  have  the  penny,  and  if  I  had  to  get  the  pm 
as  a  profit  on  peanuts  at  the  present  price  I  could  not  buy  or  eat  any  sugar  at  rr 
but  if  we  get  4  cents  on  peanuts  I  can  get  some  of  either  at  a  high  price.  \i  t^ii 
better  to  make  it  possible  with  protection  to  bu}^  sugar  and  rice  at  a  hi^h  price  n*l 
than  make  it  impossible  to  buy  at  a  low  price.  Give  us  protection  on  poanuts  and  ^^u 
us  financially  able  to  buy  rattier  than  reduce  us  on  a  low  level  with  the  foreum  putfp 
labor." 

That  is  from  a  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Georma  Pemt, 
Growers'  Association,  an  association  which  has  a  couple  01  thousaij 
of  members.  I 

BRIEF  OF  M.  M.  OSBORHE,  BEPRESEITTINO  TSE  UHITBD  PSAVXTT  AS8OOIA1X0SB  « 

AKEBICA. 

This  brief  is  filed  on  behalf  of  the  United  Peanut  Associations  of  America.  u>  fl 
ganization  composed  of  peanut  growers,  mill  men  (peanut  shellers  and  cruahen?  .  u 
other  interests  identified  with  the  manufacture  of  peanut  products.  Its  membrts>.i 
embraces  the  largest  interests  identified  with  the  cultivation  and  manuiacn.r^l 

Eeanuts  and  peanut  products  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina.  Tc&]i«*^ 
outh  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana.  Missia.«:ril 
and  Arkansas.  i 

A  great  industry  has  been  built  up.  New  uses  have  been  found  for  peanut-  k- 
peanut  products,  untilit  hasassumed  rank  among  the  Nation'sgreat  products.  P«'Jr  j 
oil  refineries  ha\»e  built  up  a  trade  for  peanut  oil  among  the  American  peopk*.  m 
nut- butter  manufacturers  and  packers  of  salted  peanuts  have  advertised  and  pu»^j 
their  products  to  the  front  and  nave  built  up  a  trade  of  enormous  proportions. 

In  a  very  large  section  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama.  Texas,  and  uns  past  year  v 
State  of  South  C/arolina  was  added  to  the  list,  the  boll  weevil  has  made  Uie  riwn: 
cotton  almost  out  of  the  question.  The  farmers  have  found  peanuts  their  scftlvaii*  0 1 
a  substitute  crop.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  these  boll- wee vil4i^estod  9t*  *i"< 
can  not  produce  cotton,  as  some  of  the  farmers  became  disgusted  with  tho  (H>xr4 
market  slump  in  December,  1918,  and  reverted  back  to  cotton.  And  these  pw»pl»*  'f^ 
did  this  proved  conclusively  that  the  boll  weevil  has  come  to  stay.  ReportA  f.'"  i 
farmers  in  the  far  South  just  received  (Au^.  15,  192>)  say  that  the  boll  veexil  *  J 
almost  entirely  destroyed  the  1921  crops,  in  certain  districts.  One  fanner  btt<M 
over  100  acres  planted  to  cotton  claims  that  he  will  not  har>*est  over  thre«  bal»-f  in^ 
this  hundred  acres. 

The  duties  that  we  are  asking  are  vital  to  the  preservation  of  the  peanut-^l  initi 
try,  which  is  to-day  menaced  by  ruinous  competition  with  oriental  aUfi,  Djunf4 
coconut,  soya-bean,  palm,  peanut,  and  similar  oils,  which  dominate)  the  m»rl^ 
for  all  vegetable  oils.  The  importation  of  these  oils  in  large  qtiantities  i»  a  dt'^it«^ 
ment  of  the  last  few  years  only.  To-day,  however,  it  is  the  overwhelmix^  jnth-isj 
in  the  vegetable-oil  business  and  market.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  iiewh«fl^  »'  >' 
situation  to  which  we  direct  your  attention,  we  repeat  that  this  case  pnwn^'  J 
the  first  time  in  any  legislative  committee  or  forum  the  problems  of  the  vtv'^'^^'' 
oil  crushers. 
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rhe  imx>ortance  of  the  matter  presented  is  apparent.  An  adverse  decision  in 
oi^eflB  would  be  far-reaching  in  its  disastrous  effects.  While  in  this  argument 
•  invoke,  primarily,  protection  for  the  peanut  industry,  the  questions  considered 
,'  of  almost  equal  importance  to  the  general  agricultural  and  dairying  interests 
the  United  States. 

I^ard  substitutes  and  oleomargarine  (margarine)  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
g-raising  buaineas  and  in  the  dairying  business.  •Vegetable  oils  may  be  said,  there- 
^,  to  come  into  competition  with  butter  fat  and  pure  lard. 

It  ia  respectfully  submitted  in  all  sincerity  and  with  all  earnestness,  and  as  a  literal 
.exaggerated  statement  of  fact,  that  the  future  development  and  the  future  con- 
luation  of  this  tremendous  industrjr  depend  absolutely  and  entirely  upon  the 
rying  of  duties  adequate  to  protect  it  from  the  ruinous  market  conditions  which 
ve  resulted  from  the  dumping  into  this  country  of  cheap  oriental  vegetable  oils 
oduced  under  conditions  which  are  fortunately  unknown  in  American  standards 
agricultural  and  industrial  occupations  or  employments. 

The  country  is  therefore  utilizing  almost  as  mucn  imported  vegetable  oil  as  it  pro- 
ices  and  there  is  apparently  no  limit  to  the  quantity  with  which  the  country  may 
!  flooded.  Recentljr  in  one  year  alone  there  were  built  and  put  into  operation  in 
e  town  in  Manchuria  40  oil  mills,  with  a  very  large  ag^egate  crushing  capacity. 
The  fact  is  t^at  the  American  producer  faces  a  competition  which  he  can  not  meet 
ileas  protection  be  given  him.  A  practical  monopoly  of  pea^iut  oil  avails  nothing  if 
at  product  must  be  and  is  in  competition  with  an  oriental  product,  to  all  intents 
d  purposes,  and  at  least,  in  so  far  as  practical  utilization  is  concerned,  interchange- 
tie  witn  peanut  oil. 

In  the  face  of  the  facts  as  above  stated,  we  respectfully  submit  that  there  is  no  basis 
r  the  statement  that  "there  appears  to  be  no  immediate  tariff  problem.'*  On  the 
tntrary,  the  '* problem"  is  ^ve  and  imminent. 

This  important  American  mdustry  should  not  be  allowed  to  face  ruin  on  the  idea 
tat  ''it  is  too  early  as  yet  to  determine  what  will  be  the  effect  in  this  industry  of 
unpetition  from  other  oils."  If  immediate  relief  be  not  given,  specific  information 
I  to  the  "efifect  of  competition  from  other  oils"  will  be  ascertamable  only  from  a 
Ktrmortem.  The  patient  will  die  while  the  physicians  are  still  consulting  the 
inical  chart.  Those  who  are  in  the  peanut-oil  business  know  from  disastrous  ex- 
Mience  the  actual  e£fect  to-day  of  this  competition.  They  know  that  the  flood  of 
stable  oils  from  the  Orient  nas  been  Ibe  dominating  factor  in  the  vegetable-oil 
jurket. 

There  is  no  practical  way  to  produce  peanut  oil  in  this  country  in  competition  with 
iental  oils  except  behind  tariff  bamers.  Peanuts  in  America  are  not  produced, 
>r  is  the  oil  expressed  therefrom,  by  half-clothed,  half-starved,  insanitary,  disease- 
dden  labor,  rec^uiring  a  handful  of  rice  as  a  daily  ration  and  living  under  conditions 
birh  no  American  would  regard  as  tolerable. 

Nor  is  the  situation  protected  because  of  the  fact  that  for  certain  limited  purposes 
panut  oil  is  better  adapted  than  these  imported  oriental  oils.  Such  limited  purposes 
iquire  a  quantity  of  oil  relatively  insignificant  and,  therefore,  are  unimportant 
ctora  in  the  situation.  The  fact  is  that  about  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  crude  vege- 
ible  oils  after  being  refined  is  used  in  making  lard  substitutes. 
A  serious  check  to  the  peanut-oil  industry  would  be  calamitous.  History  will 
^cord  the  fact  that,  a  vital  factor  in  winning  the  late  war  was  the  allied  control  of  un- 
mit<»d  fat  suppUes.  The  large  contribution  of  the  American  peanut-oil  production 
>  these  fat  supplies  is  well  Imown.  Mr.  Hoover  stated  that  the  result  of  the  war 
ould  turn  largely  upon  the  control  of  fats  and  his  prediction  proved  to  be  accurate. 
iMther  this  country  not  the  world  can  afford  to  lose  the  fat  supply  which  comes  from 
le  peanut  and  cotton  seed.  The  Msh  protein  value  of  peanut  and  cottonseed  meal 
takes  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  feeding  of  dairy  stock  and  beef  cattle.  Peanut 
I  <*ntere  into  the  cooking  or  menu  of  practically  every  American  family. 
There  is  no  basis,  in  fact,  for  the  argument  that  the  country  needs  such  large  quanti- 
^  of  vegetable  oils  that  all  available  supplies,  whether  natively  produced  or  imported 
in  profitably  be  absorbed  and  utilized  without  destruction  of  the  American  industry, 
hcorists  may  aisue  that,  if  there  be  an  active  demand  for  the  available  supply, 
conomic  laws  wiU  keep  the  price  level  at  a  point  where  the  American  industry  will 
irvive,  but  such  argument  is  theoretical  only  and  rests  upon  a  disregard  of  the  facts. 
i>*e  are  confronted  to-day  with  facts  and  not  theories,  ana  the  outcome  of  the  present 
ie-and-death  struggle  of  the  vegetable-oil  industry  will  be  determined  by  the  facts 
nd  not  upon  theoretical  conceptions,  based  upon  economic  doctrines  of  what  Uie 
bcts  should  be. 

The  interests  that  control  the  distribution  of  edible  fats  in  this  country  avail  them- 
eJves  of  the  opportunity  to  control  the  price  of  domestic  oil  through  the  tremendous 
aflux  of  oriental  oils.  XVith  the  prevailing  price  of  oriental  oils  as  a  lever  they  can 
nd  do  depress  the  price  of  crude  vegetable  oils  until  they  acquire  such  quantities 
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as  are  Deeded  to  carry  their  factories  through  the  dormant  period.  Thus  the  ^b* 
ening  of  the  price  of  vegetable  oils  does  not  extend  to  the  consumer.  Fie  rwpr 
benefit  therefrom. 

Thus  we  make  the  unqualified  statement  that  the  vegetable-oil  market  i'  - 
controlled  absolutely  by  prevailing  prices  on  cottonseed  oil,  coconut  oil,  «nva:-: 
oil,  and  oriental  peanut  oil.  The  importance  of  the  above  statements  beconj- 
the  more  apparent  when  such  stitements  of  fact  are  considered  in  connection  \ 
the  further  well-known  fact  that  the  mills  producing  crude  oil  are  limited  in  ihfy 
of  the  product  to  a  very  few  buyers.  Statistics  available  to  this  commilT*'^  - 
show  that  a  limited  number  of  concernp  control  the  edible-fat  situation  in  this«'o»in:' 

The  enormous  and  increasing  volume  of  imported  veiretable  oils  not  only 
stitutes  a  serious  menace  to  the  peanut-oil  industry  but  indicate?  what,  of  our  •• 
knowledge,  we  know  and  what  we  state  the  fact  to  be,  namely,  that  foreign  im^* 
are  actively  endeavoring  to  control  and  dominate  the  edible-oil  busines  of  Ait'  - 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  these  foreign  interests  are  con«»tructing  lar?e  rtH-^^ri 
tanks  at  many  of  tne  American  ports.  We  are  informed,  and  so  stat^,  that  Thf>  ] 
granted  special  inducements,  in  the  shape  of  exceedingly  low  ocean  rates  on 
sidized  vessels  transporting  this  oil. 

Fiulhermore,  they  are  maintaining  within  the  United  States  large  sales  orearii. 
tions  for  distribution.  In  a  recent  publication  it  was  announced  that  one  i'V 
corporation  had  acquired  an  important  American  oil  industry,  and  had  thpT'iT' 
increased  its  capital  stock  $150,000,000.  It  is  obvious  that  the  purpose  of  si« : , 
creased  capitalization  was  in  line  with  the  concerted  movement  of  foreign  ini'^T^.* 
take  over  and  control  the  edible-oil  and  other  like  interests  in  this  countrj'. 

If  the  argument  be  made  that  this  country  is  an  exporter  of  fats,  and,  "therefor**  *l 
a  tariff  wall  should  not  be  placed  around  the  importation  of  any  fats  for  the  pa^^u  ^l 
we  actually  produce  more  than  we  can  utilize,  a  conclusive  answer  thereto  is  thit : 
exportation  of  vegetable  fats  is  negligible  compared  to  the  imports  and  tljai  fi 
country  actually  imports  vegetable  oils  in  a  quantity  almost  equal  to  the  total  pp»:i 
tion  of  vegetable  oil.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  inasmuch  as  this  country*  i?  ni  * 
ing  imported  oils  in  quantities  almost  equal  to  the  native  production,  the  effe:'  •< 
tariff  would  not  be  to  place  an  embargo  on  the  importation  of  oriental  oils,  but  ?". 
simply  protect  the  American  industry  and  give  both  the  producer  and  the  tr  ^* 
of  peanuts  a  chance  to  compete  in  the  American  market,  protected  by  a  tariff  tin 
ential,  on  a  living  basis  and  on  a  basis  in  consonance  with  American  staacUri)' 
farming  and  manufacturing,  The  imposition  of  duties  such  as  those  requei«t'^i  • 
recommended  herein  would,  we  confidently  assert,  yield  a  large  and  flub<«-i:' 
revenue  to  the  United  States. 

The  result  of  the  emergency  tariff  bill  passed  by  this  Congress  has  inciejct<i ' 
price  of  vegetable  oils  (peanut  oil.  cottonseed  oil,  and  soya-bean  oil)  from  A\  itnt> 
7i  cents  per  pound,  thus  giving  the  farmer  a  benefit,  a  price  nearer  the  ccit  <f  j 
duction. 

Paragraph  50.  Oils,  expressed  or  extracted,    *    *    *    cottonseed  oil,  coconut 
and  soya-bean  oil,  2  cents  per  pound    *    *    *    peanut  oil,  2}  cents  per  p«^- 

CHANGES  RECOMMENDED. 

The  United  Peanut  Associations  of  America  respectfully  request  from  C«'x:r 
that  the  rates  named  above  be  raised  to  5  cents  per  pound  on  crude  oil  and  «•  • 
per  pound  on  refined  peanut  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  and  soya-bean  oil,  and  a  dut\ 
cents  per  pound  be  placed  on  peanut  cake  and  meal. 

REASON  FOR  SUCH  RECOMMENDATION. 

We  ask  that  oil  cake  be  taken  out  of  the  free  list  and  be  made  dutiable  at  2  • '' 
per  pound,  because  it  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  product  to  be  obtaioiHl  ir 
peanuts.  It  is  the  residue  of  peanuts  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted.  From  « ' 
of  farmers*  stock  of  peanuts  tiiere  will  be  an  average  of  about  1,300  pounds  of  oil  i« 

We  ask  that  the  duty  on  peanut  oil.  crude,  be  raised  from  2  cents  per  poaod  » 
cents  per  pound,  and  refined  peanut  oil  be  added  with  a  rate  of  6  cents  per  {""^ 
because  of  the  difference  of  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  fomjin  U« 
There  is  a  great  difference  both  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  peanuts  and  cxtfw** 
oil  when  compared  with  the  costs  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

In  support  of  our  request  we  beg  to  submit  to  you  the  following  hicts' 

First,  tnat  the  peanut  industry  is  an  essential  one. 

Second,  that  peanut  oil  is  essential  in  our  food  supply. 

Third,  that  the  prosperity  of  a  large  number  of  our  farmers  depends  upon  1 1» 
being  placed  upon  these  products. 
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rourth,  that  a  large  section  of  our  lands  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  peanuts. 
Pifth,  that  the  unrestricted  importation  of  peanuts,  peanut  oil,  and  cake  is  detri- 
fntal  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  production  of  peanuts  and  the  manufacture 
Ame.  * 

>ixtb,  that  the  peanut  oil  imported  from  the  Orient  is  undesirable  from  the  stand - 
int  of  health. 

?«»vpnth,  the  emergency  tariff  bill,  if  not  extended  by  this  Congress,  ceases  to 
iA  ri^ht  at  the  time  our  1921  crop  is  ready  for  the  market. 

Euthth,  we  ask  that  a  duty  be  placed  on  cottonseed,  soya-bean,  and  coconut  oils, 
raii^e  all  of  these  oils  are  interchangeable  with  peanut  oil  in  the  manufacture  of 
rtaJD  products.    Hence,  if  a  duty  is  placed  on  peanut  oil  and  none  on  cottonseed, 
's-hean,  or  coconut  oils,  same  will  be  of  almost  no  effect. 
tt>  herewith  give  you  a  short  r^sum^  of  the  peanut  industiy. 
The  production  of  peanuts  is  largely  confined  to  that  area  of  our  country  largely  in 
f  9mthem  part,  and  produced  upon  land  that  is  unsuitable,  on  account  of  tne  boli 
•t'Wl,  for  the  production  of  other  crops.    The  planting  of  peanuts  for  the  production 
ni)  was  undertaken  about  the  year  1914,  and  the  fact  was  ascertained  that  this  crop 
<ild  be  produced  upon  a  profitable  scale  if  a  reasonable  price  was  secured  for  the  oil 
d  the  cake.    This  production  was  encouraged  bv  both  the  United  States  Depart- 
ftA  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  and  year  by  year  a 
^r  investment  has  been  made  in  this  industry,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
^ed  factories  for  the  manufocture  of  oils  ana  cake  at  various  points  throughout 
t^coimtry;  and,  to  indicate  the  rapid  growth  of  this  industry,  there  was  produced  in 
f  year  1919  over  87,000,000  pounds  of  oil.    The  success  of  this  industry  is  largely 
le  in  the  desirability  of  the  products  produced  and  the  demand  for  same  among  the 
«ple  of  this  country;  and  further,  in  so  much  as  this  demand  has  increased  year  by 
ar.  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  industry  will  continue  to  grow  and  reach  large 
<9portions,  thereby  affording  employment  for  large  numbeis  of  people,  both  in  agri- 
thure  and  manufacturing. 

h  our  opinion  the  only  detriment  and  tho  only  disaster  that  will  overtake  us  in  our 
KifAvor?  IS  the  unrestricted  competition  of  oriental  oils,  and  in  making  this  statement 
» (rom  experience  that  overtook  us  during  the  ^1  of  1920,  and  we  have  recovered 
but  little  extent  at  this  writing,  and  it  is  from  this  oriental  oil  that  we  ask  protection. 
>  &r8t  wish  to  point  out  to  you  the  conditions  under  which  this  oriental  oil  is  pro- 
u't-d.  From  the  best  of  our  investigations  the  farming  in  the  Orient  is  accomplisned 
F  lodi vidua]?  who  live  in  abject  poverty  and  filth,  who  harvest  their  crops,  storing 
nu  IB  their  habitations.  The  entire  process  is  by  hand.  These  nuts,  upon  beine 
riled,  are  conveyed  either  to  small  native  mills  or  to  some  of  the  larger  mills,  and 
n**  the  oil  is  extracted  by  coolie  labor  who,  in  numbers  of  cases,  are  suffering  from 
t  most  contagious  of  Asiatic  diseases. 

The  usual  container  in  which  the  oil  is  shipped  is  a  can  that  has  previously  contained 
!n»ene,  which  can  has  also  probably  resided  for  months  in  the  most  insanitary  at- 
(ffphere  that  can  be  found  in  the  world.  To'make  ourselves  plain,  the  cans  arriving 
lbs  country,  containing  this,  presumed  to  be,  edible  oil,  has  been  sapped  to  the 
neat  containing  kerosene,  and  which  cans  containing  kerosene  have  been  delivered 
^  the  oriental  household  and  there  remain  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  From 
0  statement  of  conditions  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  obJI  upon  your  imagination  to 
^  that  no  plant  under  the  State  or  Federal  health  laws  would  be  permitted  to  pro- 
^}n  alleged  edible  product,  and  therefore,  as  such  conditions  are  not  permitted 
ithiB  oount^,  it  is  not  fair  that  we  should  be  asked  to  maintain  our  standard  of  living 
H  compete  with  the  production  of  the  oriental  standard. 

i(*al9o  call  attention  to  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  nationals  of  one  of  the  Asiatic 
untri«9  to  dominate  and  to  permanently  remain  in  this  business  in  this  country, 
id  (0  acoomplish  tbia  they  have  constructed  large  receiving  tanks  at  certain  ports 
M.  we  are  informed,  srant  special  inducements  in  the  diape  of  exceedingly  low 
Ml  bm^  imtes  on  tneir  vessels  transporting  'this  oil.  Further,  they  are  main- 
>ou)^  within  the  United  States  a  large  sales  organization  for  the  dist^bution  of  this 
iteal. 

Appendix  A. 

Plrerious  to  the  year  1912  most  of  the  imports  of  peanut  oil  came  from  France.  B^gin- 
se  with  that  year  China  and  J^PAn  have  shown  a  very  aggressive  attitude  and  have 
M  MB  the  bulk  of  imports.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
<u2«d  States  De^rtment  of  Commerce,  furnishes  us  the  following  figures  of  impor- 
K10Q8  of  peanut  oil,  mostly  from  China  and  Japan: 
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1912 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 


Gallons. 

985,  587 
1^  195,  683 
1,  337, 136 

852, 905 
1, 476, 123 


1917 3,02<J.:- 

1918 8,2«S  r, 

1919 ll,3ai.-: 

1920 22.<XH.  > 


The  value  of  the  1919  importations  is  reported  by  the  same  authoritv  in  i 
$11,495,849;  the  1920  importations,  S27,795,560. 

We  obtained  the  following  data  on  domestic  production  of  peanut  oil:  we  have  a^iif* 
the  imports  as  comparison: 


Year. 


1912. 
1914. 
1916. 
1917. 


Domestic  production. 


I 


Pounds. 
454,000 

1,006,000 
28,534,000 
50, 287, 000 


Oallons. 

60,533 

134,133 

3, 804, 533 

6, 704, 933 


Imports. 


Oallons. 

893, 587 
1,337,136 
1, 476, 123 
3,026,188 


I  1918. 
.  1919. 
'  1920. 


Domestic  production.  ,   Iin{«nr.. 


Pounds.   I    O^iiUma. 
95,034,000  '  12,791,200 
87,216,859     11,762,247 


22.0>*1   I 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  imports  have  made  a  healthy  growth  and  i 
1920  reached  to  more  than  double  the  domestic  production  of  1919. 

Exports  of  peanut  oil. 


Year. 


1912. 
1914. 
1916. 


Pounds. 

Oallons. 

7,000 

96,000 

171,000 

933 
12,810 
22,800 

1 

1917. 
1918. 


Year. 


Poands.    QaILv£ 


145,000 
75,000 


It  is  evident  from  these  reports  of  the  export  trade  of  peanut  oil  that  there  i»  \tM 
little  outlet  and  that  the  domestic  market  has  been  taking  and  consumio^  meet  oC  ili 
domestic  production  as  well  as  all  of  the  imports. 

Cottonseed,  soya-bean,  and  peanut  oil  are  interchangeable  oil  in  the  mannfa^^Tut 
of  many  products,  hence  they  nave  a  relation  that  compels  equality  in  price. 

Appendix  B. 


The  importance  of  the  preservation  of  the  peanut  industry  to  the  United  Su*.^ 
might  be  stated  in  value  of  monev  invested  and  the  number  of  people  affected .  wh\ 
it  has  done  for  the  farmer,  and  what  the  possibilities  for  the  future  contain. 

Capital  invested. 

Value  of  farm  lands  devoted  to  the  culture  of  peanuts,  taking  the  United 
States  Government's  crop  estimate  reports  of  acreage  for  1920,  valuing 
the  land  at  an  average  of  $70  per  acre |S8. 3*12.  '^ 

Value  of  special  farm  implements  required  for  culture  and  harvesting  of 
peanuts,  approximately 7, 70:»  •  • 

Value  of  equipment  of  peanut  mills,  shelling  and  crushing  machinery, 
real  estate  buildings,  storage  warehouses,  ete 11,  500,  «• 

Capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
peanut  pickers  and  other  special  farm  implements 7c*0, '  i 

Total 106,  3 1 2 . : •! 


-_-3 


Number  of  people  employed  in  the  mills,  shelling,  cleaning,  and  crush- 
ing establishments „ 

Number  of  farmers  (heads  of  families)  estimated  to  be  engaged  in  the 
production  of  peanuts  in  the  United  States 


Total. 


Number  of  acres  estimated  in  the  South  that  is  adaptable  to  cultuie  of 
peanuts  and  can  thus  be  utilized  if  a  market  is  available  for  the  prod- 
uct (see  map  attached) 


10.  H 
121.  H 
131.  v^ 


9, 340.  (« 
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In  the  South  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately  9,340,000  acres  of  land 
kt  will  produce  peanuts.  Some  of  this  land  is  suitable  for  other  crops,  but  there 
i  maay  sections  of  land  that  are  not  being  used  that  can  be  devoted  to  production 
peanuts.    (See  map  on  file  with  committ^.) 

The  Spaoisii  peanut  is  not  so  choice  about  the  land,  more  than  it  should  be  light 
II  and  will  grovr  and  make  good  production  where  other  cropa  will  fail. 
Xo  American  would  be  satisfied  to  live  as  do  the  Asiatics,  and  unless  we  want  our 
K&dards  brought  down  to  their  level  we  must  place  barriers  up  so  that  their  products 
a  not  drive  our  people  out  of  business. 

Tb<»  rommittee's  attention  is  again  invited  to  the  sudden  growth  of  imports,  years 
19  and  1920.  From  a  gentleman  who  addressed  the  U.  P.  A.  of  America  Conven- 
ffl  at  Norfolk,  Va. ,  July  13,  we  learn  the  reason  of  this  growth.  That  is  the  unlimited 
r^e  that  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  in  China,  especially  in  the  sections 
WTi^  peanuts  and  soya  beans  are  produced.  This  land  can  be  purchased  for  what  is 
I  nited  States  currency  about  $12.50  per  acre.  All  that  is  needed  is  for  the  China- 
in  U)  know  that  there  is  a  market  for  his  peanuts  and  peanut  oil.  If  given  the  oppor- 
aity,  rhina  could  in  time  produce  all  the  vegetable  oil  needed  by  the  entire  world. 
The  whole  question  in  a  nutshell,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  that  the  enormous 
lume  of  Oriental  importations  of  peanut  oil  should  pay  a  tariff  tax  of  at  least  5  cents 
7  pound,  first,  to  protect  the  peanut  industry  of  the  United  States  and,  second , 
produce  revenue  for  our  Government. 

Appendix  C. 

Mr  Paul  Jemigan  spent  several  years  in  China  as  a  representative  of  one  of  our  lai^e 
neric^n  corporations.  He  addressed  the  convention  of  the  United  Peanut  Associa- 
m^  held  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  July  12-13,  1920,  and  the  following  quotations  are  taken 
>m  bis  talk: 

"The  (^hinese  farmer  is  what  we  call  an  intensive  farmer  at  home.  They  don*t 
l«id  large  tracts  of  land  like  some,  of  our  farmers;  they  only  have  a  little  parcel  of 

*'l  have  noticed  in  their  planting  and  raising  of  peanuts  they  only  have  a  little 
Itch  here  and  there  througnout  the  country  and  they  don't  depend  upon  labor  as 
f  io.  They  don't  hire  coolies  as  we  call  them.  The  coolie  is  employed  in  China 
L^  or  leas  as  a  rickshaw  or  beast  of  burden;  he  does  the' pulling  of  passengers  in 
i»Af  rickshaws. 

N^ly  all  the  farming  is  done  with  the  water  buffalo,  a  great  big  animal,  black 
1*1  lirty-lookin^  thing  with  long  horns.  They  have  a  very  crude-looking  plow, 
K  tu'o  sticks  with  a  long  handle  and  a  thing  they  hook  the  buffalo  to  and  a  little 
^t  about  as  big  as  mv  hand  on  to  the  end  of  the  stick. 

There  is  re^v  no  hired  labor  on  farms  in  China.    These  farmers  generally  do  all 
eir  farnuDg  wiUi  their  family.    They  live  very  close  together  and  call  upon  each 
^  to  help  out,  just  like  they  did  down  South  in  the  olden  days." 
In  response  to  questions  from  the  delegates,  Mr.  Jemigan  stated,  in  substance,  as 

"The  (axmer  shells  his  own  peanuts.    He  did  not  remember  having  seen  a  bag  of 
anuts  being  taken  for  delivery  to  buyers  that  was  not  shelled," 
He  waa  asked  whether  or  not  the  peanuts  were  shelled  under  sanitary  conditions 
i-i  replied^  "They  don't  know  what  the  term  sanitary  means  in  China.    There  is 
rthingaamtary." 

*n  reply  to  question  of  what  kind  of  fertilizer  was  used  he  said,  ** Mostly  human 
ni^'j*7.  When  I  firet  arrived  in  China  for  the  first  six  or  seven  months  the  stench 
k'alaift  unbearable.'* 

"*  J unhet  stated,  "There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  sections  where  I  have  been  that 
'^.'r  ^^  ea«ly  brought  under  cultivation  and  the  people  are  there  to  farm  sapie, 
tif'ir  products  can  be  sold.  These  lands  can  be  bougnt  for  about  $25  per  acre, 
^ii'-^n  moDCT-.  or  about  112.50  American  money." 

M»  I  harlas  w.  Ilolman,  who  spent  several  months  in  China  as  a  special  representa- 
V'  |i  ihe  United  States  Food  Administration — 1918-19 — addressed  the  convention  of 
'  [  -.ited  Peanut  .V^sociation  held  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  September,  1920:  . 
•>j»taking  of  S3hantung  Province,  he  said,  **while  the  total  acreage  in  farms  in  the 
f*'  u.ie  ran  not  incTease  materially,  the  Chinese  do  not  hesitate  to  change  their 
'*'.*  vKere  money  is  an  incentive,  and  they  will  continue  to  shift  over  to  peanut 
^••i-tioD  just  as  long  as  there  is  a  market  for  their  product.'* 
liMit  the  farmers*  houses  or  abodes  Ire  said: 

V.'ii  hie  house  is  of  mud  and  his  barn  is  a  laugh-pr6voking  structure. 
•^  «ariy  winter  and  for  s^veraj  months  threshing  occupies  the  entire  attention  of 
►'  bousehold.    This  is  done  by  means  6i  a  stone  rofler  pulled  atrOund  the  floor.    The 
f'f  itaell  is  simply  a  hard,  bare  space  of  ground.'* 
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[From  Commeroe  Reports,  June,  192a] 

''So  far,  however,  it  has  not  promised  to  be  very  profitable  to  supplant  the  to;, 
method  of  boiling  and  crushing  the  nuts  and  recooking  and  pressing  them  in  <^ 
under  a  crude  press  operated  by  the  leverage  of  a  long  beam.*^ 

"United  States  Consul  Sturat  Lupton,  Chefoo,  China,  in  a  report  to  the  d^Mru.. 
dated  June  10,  1920,  says  that  'It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  1  per  cent  •  i : 
crop  is  consumed  locally.    Some  are  eaten  in  the  natural  state,  while  a  small  an." . 
of  oil  is  used  for  cooking  and  illumination/  " 

AIIZABIir  ASSISTANT  ABD  CASTOR  OH. 

[Paragraphs  50  and  51.] 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  C.  MAB8H,  BEPBB8BNTZNO  BAKBB  CASTO^ 

OIL  CO.,  NEW  YOBX,  N.  Y. 

Referring  to  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  Schedule  A,  paragraph  45,  oil^ 
and  Schedule  G,  paragraph  212,  castor  beans  or  seeds.  The  new  tariff  bill  '^ 
recently  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  makes  the  duty  on  castor  oC  ^ 
cents  a  pound,  alizarin  assistant  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  castor  beans  or  fp*-:: 
25  cents  a  bushel  of  50  pounds.  There  seems  to  be  an  injustice  as  regards  the  d  :v 
on  alizarin  assistant. 

This  product  consists  of  castor  oil  treated  with  an  acid  to  make  it  soluble  in  ▼&'  i 
^nd  is  used  as  a  mordant  and  a  softener.  It  is  called  by  various  names:  Ahrir' 
assistant,  Turkey  red  oil,  soluble  oil.  etc.,  made  and  sold  under  varying  stmc:^ 
according  to  the  quantity  of  castor  oil  used  in  the  mixture.  The  value  of  the  sru' n 
is  principally  the  castor-oil  content.  The  rate  of  duty  should  closely  approx2Ki> 
the  duty  on  castor  oil  for  that  reason.  We  do  not  manufacture  alizarin  asmstsnt '  j 
sell  castor  oil  to  the  alizarin-assistant  makers.  We  have  no  statistics  of  the  quint 
of  this  article  produced  in  the  United  States,  but  probably  20  per  cent  of  the  can 
oil  output  goes  into  alizarin  assistant. 

The  duty  on  alizarin  assistant  should  harmonize  with  the  duty  on  castor  oil.  A£i 
under  the  Fordney  bill,  passed  by  the  House,  it  is  out  of  line.  We  earnestly  d*^"^ 
you  to  consider  the  duty  on  alizarin  assiertant,  and  in  our  opinion  it  would  1>f  btr** 
to  make  the  duty  specific. 

Under  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act  of  1897  and  the  Payne  Tariff  Act  d  1909  the  dn^ 
alizarin  assistant  was  specific,  ana  the  relative  difference  between  the  duty  oc  : 
article  and  castor  oil  seemed  to  work  out  satisfactorily.    The  usual  grades'  tha:  an 
imported  contain  from  50  to  75  per  cent  castor  oil. 

TARIFF  ACT  OF  18M. 

Par.  26.  Alizarin  assistant,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Par.  27.  Castor  oil,  35  cents  a  gallon. 

Par.  205.  Castor  beans  or  seeds,  25  cents  per  bushel  of  50  pounds. 

While  the  tariff  act  of  1894  was  in  effect  auzarin  assistant  was  imported  exleo«v«i^ 
in  fact,  very  little  assistant  was  made  in  this  country,  consequendy  a  ■^ft'V'  (|itaiis:^ 
of  castor  beans  or  seeds  were  imported.    We  suggest  tiie  du^  on  alixarin  aanstaat  *« 
increased  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  instead  of  25  per  cent  under  the  Fordney  bill  j^ 
vided  it  is  desired  to  retain  an  ad  valorem  rate  on  this  article. 

The  duty  on  castor  beans  or  seeds  under  the  Fordney  bill  is  25  cents  a  bosbel  c^  '• 
pounds,  no  allowance  for  impurities  in  the  seeds.  This  figures  on  tiie  oil  cmvi.: 
about  1^  cents  a  pound,  therefore  we  estimate  the  protection  on  castor  oil  unAtr  J^ 
Fordney  bill  the  difference  between  4)  cents  a  pound  for  the  oil  and  1}  cents  a  pocr : 
for  the  castor  b^ms  or  seeds,  which  is  3}  cents  a  pound,  and  figures  about  SS}  pit  '^.' 
protection  on  the  present  value  of  castor  oil  abroad.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  by-piod .  ' 
(castor  pomace  /  is  the  content  of  each  bushel  of  castor  beuis.  Foreign  auanlarcia*^ 
ship  only  the  oil  (40  per  cent)  keeping  the  castor  pomace  at  home.  This  artkir  ne 
mands  as  good  a  price  in  the\i  market  as  in  America.  American  maken  pay  bnfkt  r  - 
all  the  product,  100  per  cent.    No  drawback  is  allowed  for  exportatioo  of  carter  pona^v 

No  castor  beans  or  seeds  are  raised  in  this  country,  consequently  the  new  rur»  '. 
be  established  is  laiffely  a  revenue  measure  as  far  as  the  Govenunent  is  eoon«%-«' 
Another  matter  which  is  exceedinglv  important  to  the  Government  is  the  caata  j» 
tion  of  the  manufacture  of  castor  oil  in  this  country.  Unless  Uiers  is  adsqaalr  f^*- 
tection  castor  oil  can  not  be  made  in  competition  with  England,  Brasil«  CkiBa.  aaf 
Japan.    During  the  last  war  castor  oil  was  so  vital  and  neceaary  that  the  rai;^ 
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iXee  Government  built  a  castor-oil  plant  at  Gainesville,  Fla.,  fearing  that  there 
uld  not  be  sufficient  castor  oil  for  the  airplanes  that  could  be  turned  out  by  tJie 
itor-oil  mills  in  the  United  States.  After  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1913  the 
npetition  was  m  very  severe  it  looked  like  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  the 
iiied  States  mills  would  have  to  surrender  the  market  to  England,  France,  Brazil. 
J  the  Orient.    The  advent  of  the  European  war  saved  the  industry  to  America. 

COCONTTT  AND  PALH-KEENEL  OILS. 

[Paragraphs  50,  1620,  and  1626.] 

ATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  G.  PIEBIE,  SEFBESEKTING  THE  GOBGAS- 
PIEBIE  UANXJEACTUBING  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Senator  McCumber.  Please  state  your  full  name. 

Mr.  PiERiE.  George  G.  Pierie,  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Gor- 

5-Pierie  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  I  also  represent  C.  F.  Simonin's 

>ns,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Oil  Seeds  Co.,  of  New  York. 

I  would  like  to  enter  the  appearance  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Dirickx,  who  is 

nnected  with  our  company.    There  may  be  some  questions  that  he 

uld  answer  more  clearly  than  I. 

!5enator  Watson.  In  reference  to  what  paragraph  of  the  bill  do 

u  appear  ? 

Mr.  PnsRnB.  Parafiraph  50,  sir.    We  conduct  a  general  oil  seeds 

Qshing  business.    What  we  ask  is  that  in  paragraph  50  coconut  oil 

retained  dutiable  at  2  cent^per  pound. 

We  ask  that  palm-kernel  oil  be  taken  from  the  free  list  in  para- 

iph  1626  and  put  on  the  dutiable  list,  under  paragraph  50,  at  2 

nts  per  pound,  the  same  as  coconut  oil. 

We  ask,  as  well,  that  copra  and  palm  kernels  be  maintained  on  the 

ee  list  under  para^aph  1620. 

Under  former  tariffs  coconut  oil  and  palm-kemefoil  were  free,  be- 

096  there  was  no  copra-crushing  industry  in  this  country  to  be 

otected.    In  the  last  few  years,  liowever,  the  coconut-oil  business 

I  over  the  world  has  greatly  expanded,  and  it  has  grown  in  the 

luted  States  into  a  real  mdustry,  until  to-day  it  is  easily  five  times  as 

Bit  as  in  1914. 

^Qator  Walsh.  What  percentage  of  the  consumption  is  it  ? 

Mr.  PisBOB.  I  should  say  it  has  been  as  high  as  60  per  cent.    With 

e  advent  of  the  emergency  tariff  it  has  increased,  though  it  had 

Hen  off  before  that. 

Spnator  Wal8H.  What  was  it  in  1914  ? 

Mr.  DtticKX.  Fifty  per  cent. 

Mr.  PiEHtB.  To  keep  this  industry^  alive,  protection  is  required 

linst  the  worst  imagmable  competition 

»^iiator  Jokes.  What  are  you  talking  about,  specifically,  now  ? 

Mr.  PizBiE«  Coconut  oil  crushed  from  copra,  sir ;  the  raw  material. 

^nator  Smoot.  It  is  2  (Stents.    You  are  satisfied  with  that  ? 

Mr.  PmiB.  Tes,  air ;  quite  satisfied. 

Senator  Smoot.  Hie  only  thing  that  you  want  is  palm-kernel  oil 

k^n  from  paragraph  1626  and  put  in  paragraph  50  ? 

Mr.  PflKMB.  Yes,  sir. 

^vnator  Walsh.  Statistics  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  show 

at  75  per  cent  of  our  coconut  oil  comes  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 

iit  comes  in  free  ?    Is  that  disputed  ? 

Mr.PmuK.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Walsh.  I  have  the  statement  of  the  Federal  Trade  Con 
mission  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  PiERiE.  A  great  deal  comes  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
would  not  say  exactly  how  much ;  probably  60  per  cent.    I  would  r/ 
want  to  say  exactly ;  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  mistake. 

Mr.  DiRicKx.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  imports  of  coronut  ti 
comes  from  the  Philippines ;  but  our  total  imports  are  only  from  ^ 
to  75  per  cent  of  our  consumption. 

Mr.  PiERiE.  To  keep  this  industry  alive,  protection  is  requin 
against  the  worst  imaginable  competition,  which  is  the  competiti'^ 
of  the  Orient  with  its  cheap  coolie  or  native  labor. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  already  sustained  our  jxisit: , 
to  a  certain  extent  by  putting  a  duty  on  coconut  oil  and  maintairir 
copra  on  the  free  list.  However,  great  opposition  has  develo|x>/]  : 
certain  quarters  against  a  duty  on  these  oils,  and  therefore  we  «J«->?3 
it  necessary  to  come  before  you  to  indorse  the  Fordney  bill  in  th 
respect  and  justify  the  stand  we  have  taken  in  the  briefs  we  u! 
submitting. 

The  opposition  to  duty  on  these  oils  comes  mainly  from  the  repn 
sentatives  and  agents  of  foreign  oil  crushers,  brokers  and  sp^^ 
lators  in  foreign  oils,  and,  lastly,  from  consumers  of  oils.  Tht 
style  themselves  "A  Bureau  for  Raw  Materials  for  the  Oils  and  F* 
Industry."    This  is  a  misnomer. 

Vegetable  oils  are  a  manufactured  product.  Oil  crushing  is  quii 
a  distinct  industry. 

Oils  are  not  a  basic  raw  material ;  the  raw  material  is  the  seed  < 
the  nut  from  which  the  oil  is  crushed. 

Copra  (the  meat  of  the  coconut)  and  palm  kernels"  are  mw  mat 
rials,  but  the  oils  ^re  manufactured  products. 

We  are  not  protectionists  with  reservations. 

We  have  crushed  foreign  peanuts  in  the  past.  The  Fordney  \ 
duty  absolutely  prevents  this  now;  we  do  not  protest,  because  we  n? 
ize  the  home  grower  of  peanuts  deserves  protection  for  his  crop. 

Of  course,  this  limits  us  to  the  crushing  of  copra  and  palm  kemr 
and  we  believe  we  are  justified  in  asking  that  our  industry  reo?* 
protection  against  the  deadly  competition  of  the  Orient. 

The  opponents  of  the  duty  on  oils  certainly  do  not  take  t1i<*  >^v 
fair  stand;  they  want  protection  for  themselves  but  no  protort; 
for  other  industries.  They  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  duties  «| 
soap,  margarine,  paint,  and  varnish  be  advanced,  but  at  the  same  fir 
they  claim  that  you  should  allow  free  entry  of  foreign  oils,  which  '• 
the  home  oil-crushing  industry  out  of  business. 

If  the  consuming  public  could  possibly  derive  anv  benefit  fn^ 
free  oils,  there  micrht  be  some  sense  of  reason  and  justice  in  tb 
demand,  but  it  so  happens  that  while  all  oils,  tallow,  etc.,  are  l^'' 
than  in  1914,  yet  the  price  of  soap  is  very  much  higher  than  in  iv 
and  yet  it  was  admitted  before  the  House  that  oils  and  fats  repn*«^ 
seven-tenths  of  the  price  of  soap. 

The  contention  of  our  opponents  that  a  duty  on  these  oils  will  -^ 
vance  the  price  is  groundless.  The  emergency  tariff  has  proven  t^i 
quite  the  contrary  is  true. 

Since  the  emergency  tariff  went  into  effect,  placing  a  duty  '^f ' 
cents  per  )2:allon  on  coconut  oil — ^which  is  about  2.6  cents  per  pourtii 
coconut  oil  in  the  United  States  is  to-day,  and  has  been  for  <]i^i 
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while,  lower  than  before  the  emergency  tariff  went  into  effect,  and 
le  United  States  market  is  the  lowest  in  the  world  for  coconut  oil. 
Senator  Watsok.  Why  ? 

Mr.  PiERiE.  Because  copra  comes  from  all  markets  of  the  world 
»re  and  is  crushed,  and  the  competition  of  the  mills  here  makes  it 
wer. 

Senator  Watson.  Then  it  is  the  home  competition  ? 
Mr.  PiEBiE.  The  home  competition ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  coconut  oil  is  produced  by  all  of  the 
ills  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  PiERiE.  I  should  say  from  one-third  to  five-eighths. 
Senator  Watson.  Of  tKe  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Pi£RiB.  Yes,  sir.  It  varies.  The  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
;  near  as  my  memory  serves  me,  it  was  about  60  per  cent,  was  it  not  ? 
Mr.  DiRicKx.  No;  it  was  lower  during  the  first  three  months,  but 
lere  was  a  great  increase  during  the  second  three  months,  and  the 
bole  six  months  together  was  probably  60  per  cent,  thanks  to  the 
nergency  tariff. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  that  coconut  oil  has  not  increased 
Dce  the  emergency  tariff? 
Mr.  PiERiE.  It  has  decreased ;  it  is  cheaper,  sir. 
Senator  Simmons.  How  about  cottonseed  oil? 
Mr.  Pnaas.  I  do  not  know  about  cottonseed  oil. 
Mr.  DiRicKx.  Cottonseed  oil  is  just  a  little  bit  higher,  Senator. 
Senator  Simmons.  How  about  peanut  oil  ? 

Mr.  DiRicKX.  That  is  higher,  too.  Senator;  that  is,  higher  than 
?fore  the  emergency  tariff  went  into  effect.  Cottonseed  oil  was 
Uinir  at  about  60  per  cent  of  the  prewar  price.  So  was  peanut  oil. 
Ley  had  been  overspeculating  during  the  war,  and  when  the  banks 
f  the  United  States  finally  took  a  sledge  hammer  to  knock  sense 
\  the  heads  of  the  traders,  tightening  the  purse  strings,  all  the 
HJeulators  had  to  let  go.  The  country  was  overbought  and  over- 
'K-ked.  Because  foreign  oil  could  be  bought  free  of  duty  every 
imbler,  even  on  a  "shoestring,"  bought,  because  the  banks  were 
anin<r  money  too  freely.  The  market  was  absolutely  overstocked. 
lif*n  the  country  came  to  its  sober  senses  the  natural  result  was 
[|riufation  at  give-away  prices,  and  cottonseed  and  peanut  oils  fell 
t  far  l)elow  prewar  levels. 

Mr.  PiEKiE.  Without  protection  our  industry  must  fail,  and  the 
1  'consumers  then  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  just  three  big  for- 
jm  interests  who  will  make  them  do  their  bidding. 
^>n  the  contrary,  if  the  home  crushers  can  operate  steadily,  pro- 
ved against  foreign  competition,  they  have  the  whole  world's 
*»pics  in  which  to  buy  their  raw  materials:  There  is  enough  crushing 
iparity  in  this  country  to  satisfy  all  the  demand,  and  the  competition 
^tween  the  home  mills  and  foreign  mills  will  right  the  question  of 
rii*e  so  as  to  keep  it  on  a  just  basis  with  the  price  of  the  raw  material, 
ipra. 

In  our  briefs  we  have  set  forth  in  .detail  the  advantages  of  the 

TrnUl  crushers  and  shown  the  justness  of  a  dutv  of  2  cents  per 

wmd. 

IV  foreigner  having  this  advantage  and  being  on  the  spot  where 

1>ni  is  produced  can  easily,  by  intricate  market  manipulations,  keep 

fr  American  crusher  from  operating  for  several  months  on  a  stretch. 
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and  then,  there  being  no  competition  in  the  United  States,  the  oi 
buyer  suffers. 

This  has  been  done  hundreds  of  times  in  the  past  four  or  five  yean 
Such  manipulation  would  be  impossible  if  the  foreigners'  advantae 
were  taken  from  them  by  a  duty  here,  and  then  the  market  wooli 
stabilize  and  set  down  to  a  real  supply  and  demand  basis. 

We  ask  that  the  duty  on  coconut  oil  be  applied  equally  on  cocon 
oil  made  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  competition  the  home  mills  are  having  from  this  quarter  is  j 
as  deadly  as  the  competition  from  Java  and  other  foreign  oricni 
centers. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  is  produced  there? 

Senator  Walsh.  There  are  now  30,000,000  coconut  palm  trees  pn 
ducing,  and  very  shortly  60,000,000  palm  trees  will  be  producing. 

Mr.  PiEBiE.  It  is  about  one-third  of  the  world's  supply,  if  we  Uk 
it  on  a  world  basis. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  been  competing  successfully  and  mnlf 
ing  a  profit  on  your  business  with  the  coconut  oil  produced  in  (l 
Philippine  Islands,  of  course,  in  the  last  few  years,  have  you  not  i 

Mr.  PiERiE.  Oh,  yes ;  due  to  the  war  and  the  increased  demand. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  was  no  duty,  bf  course,  upon  the  oil  tlii 
came  from  the  Philippine  Islands;  yet  you  have  oeen  able  to  d 
business  and  make  aprofit? 

Mr.  PiEBiE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Soya  beans  and  copra  have  never  had  a  duty  up 
them  heretofore,  have  they? 

Mr.  PiERiE.  I  do  not  know  about  soya  beans.  It  would  not  be 
crushing  proposition. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  proposed  to  put  a  duty  upon  the  soya  htni 
to  put  another  duty  upon  the  oil  that  comes  from  soya  beans,  an 
then  put  a  duty  upon  soap.  Does  not  that  mean  that  there  is  boun 
to  be  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  price  of  soap  to  the  America 
people? 

Mr.  DiRtCKX.  I  should  say  no,  Senator. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  has  been  no  duty  upo 
soya  beans  heretofore? 

Mr.  DiRicKX.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  has  been  no  duty  up*' 
the  oil  that  comes  from  soya  beans? 

Mr.  DiRicKx.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  duty  upon  soap  is  u 
creased  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  DniicKx.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  there  are  to  be  three  duties  placed  upon  tt 
consumer  who  purchases  soap  that  he  never  had  before! 

Mr.  DiRicKx.  But,  Senator,  under  normal  conditions  of  tradiij 
there  will  be  very  little  soya-bean  oil  needed  in  this  country.  It  wa 
before  the  war. 

Senator  WaLsh.  Soya-bean  and  coconut  oil  are  interchangeaU 
more  or  less,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  PiERiE.  Oh,  no,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  they  not  both  used  in  soaps? 

Mr.  PiERiE.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  DiRicKx.  You  could  not  use  anything  to  take  the  place  of 
oconut  oil. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  one  witness 
hciuld  testify  at  a  time.    Your  time  is  nearly  up,  Mr.  Pierie. 

Mr.  Pierie.  For  the  last  few  years,  while  the  consumption  of 
oronut  oil  here  has  greatly  increased,  we  have  seen  the  imports  of 
opra  fall  off,  and  at  the  same  time  the  imports  of  coconut  oil  in- 
rease. 

Moreover,  unfortunately  for  this  country,  practically  the  same 
n>w(l  which  controls  the  coconut-oil  industry  in  otner  foreign 
ountries  controls  it  also  in  the  Philippines — Lever  Bros.,  some 
rerman  interests,  and  a  couple  of  natives,  rather  inimical  to  the 
•nited  States. 

While  during  the  war,  fighting  against  great  odds,  the  American 
lillers  were  establishing  here  a  much-needed  business,  foreigners 
rere  allowed,  by  free  entry  of  their  oils,  to  undermine  it  and  finally 
rbile  the  imports  of  coconut  oil  increased  the  home  mills  had  to 
eiluce  their  output. 

We  would  here  point  out  the«absolute  necessity  of  a  copra-crush- 
a»  industry  in  the  United  States. 

In  times  of  peace  coconut  oil  is  much  needed  here  to  round  out 
ur  supply  of  home  oils  and  fats,  and — as  we  have  shown — unless  we 
(umufacture  ourselves,  the  country  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  very  few 
oreign  manufacturers. 

In  time  of  war  it  is  one  great  source  of  glycerine  for  our  high 
splosives,  and  then  we  need  mills  right  here  which  can  produce 
be  oil  at  home  from  copra  drawn  from  all  over  the  world. 

In  such  a  situation  we  can  not  be  dependent  upon  getting  oil 
upplies  from  foreign  manufacturers,  as  this  source  of  supply  is  con- 
rolled  by  a  handful  of  people.  It  would,  we  believe,  be  extremely 
injrerous  to  rely  for  supplies  upon  the  Philippines  because  oil 
hipments  from  there  could  be  too  easily  intercepted— and  who  knows 
'hat  the  status  of  the  islands  will  be  a  few  years  hence? 

At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  coconut  oil  produced  in  the  Philippines, 
aya.  and  Japan  is  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  not  here  opposing  this  2-cent  tariff? 

Mr.  PiEBiB.  Not  at  all,  sir ;  but  there  has  been  some  advertising  in 
ie  newspapers,  and  so  on 

Senator  Watson.  I  know;  but  wait  until  somebody  is  here  to 
ttack  it. 

J^enator  Walsh.  There  is  to  be  opposition. 

^nator  Watson.  Why  does  he  want  to  defend  it  until  somebody 
wnes  here  to  attack  it? 

Senator  Walsh.  He  wants  a  tariff  put  upon  coconut  oil  from  the 
^liilippine  Islands  of  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Pierie.  And  also  palm-kernel  oil. 

Senator  McCumber.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  your 
ime  has  expired,  Mr.  Pierie.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  well  to  put  into 
lie  record  what  you  are  reading  from  and  let  it  be  printed  as  a  con- 
Jiuation  of  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Pierie.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.    [Reading :] 

\^1ien  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  big  banks  last  year  flnpli^  nnf  n 
t«p  to  frenzied  merchandising  and  speculating — ^and  these  foreign  ' 
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big  item  in  that  speculative  importing — the  buying  here  ceased  for  qoiu 
while,  and  prices  dropped. 

The  result  was  that  the  big  mills  in  Java  and  the  Philippines  closed  down,  u 
some  got  into  strained  financial  circumstances. 

This  proves  that  the  American  oil  business  and  American  money  only  ium 
the  operations  of  these  foreign  plants  possible. 

To-day,  due  to  the  drought,  there  is  a  big  demand  for  coconut  oil  in  Eur»  f 
Do  they  buy  from  the  Philippines  and  Java  the  oil  needed?  No;  Europe  imi>.f 
copra  because  Europe  protects  its  copra-crushing  industries. 

It  comes  down  to  this :  If  we  admit  coconut  oil  free  the  industry  here  can  si 
continue  to  exist,  but  the  foreign  mills  will  get  the  United  States  business, 
that  case  we  kill  our  own  industry  and  build  up  the  foreign  Industry. 

If  we  put  a  duty  on  oil  and  leave  copra  free  we  keep  our  industry  here,  ii'^a 
our  liberal  supply  of  oil,  and  it  will  not  cost  the  consumer  of  coconut  oU 
penny. 

If  your 'committee  can  not  see  their  way  to  apply  a  duty  on  coconut  oil  fna 
the  Philippines,  then  we  would  ask  that,  at  least  like  in  former  taring  a  iicwt 
tion  be  placed  on  the  quantity  that  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty  in  this  connn^ 

As  palm-kernel  oil  can  to  a  great  extent  replace,  in  certain  industries,  of 
nut  oil,  to  make  the  duty  on  coconut  oil  an  effective  protection  the  same  "iii 
should  apply  on  palm-kernel  oil.  In  many  industries  palm-kernel  oil  and  oxvu 
oil  are  used  alternately. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  most  serious  in  our  plea — we  will  not  burden  you  br 
with  figures ;  they  are  all  in  our  briefs,  and  they  show  that  a  duty  on  coaoi 
oil  and  palm-kernal  oil,  and  especially  on  coconut  oil,  is  absolutely  necessin 
maintain  this  highly  essential  industry  in  this  country. 

If  we  have  to  continue  against  oriental  competition,  the  copra-crushlm  I 
dustry  here  can  not  exist ;  we  have  to  give  up  the  business,  and  all  of  the  u*e 
of  coconut  oil  in  this  country  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  group  of  three  interest* 
the  Lever  Bros,  combination,  the  combination  of  Juergens,  of  Holland,  wii 
tlieir  German  connections,  and  in  the  Philippines  the  same  Lever  a>mhiiia'»/ 
and  some  camouflaged  Germans  with  some  "  independencists  "  witii  strong  Ji 
anese  leanings. 

BBIEF  OF   aEORGE   T.   PIERIE,   REPREBEKTIVO  THE   GOROAS-PIB&ZX  lUHUTl 

TTTRINO  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

I.  The  paragraphs  in  the  new  tariff  bill,  H.  R.  7456,  in  which  our  inOsbt 
is  concerned  are: 

Paragraph  50 :  Oils,  expressed  or  extracted :  Castor  oil,  4^  cents  per  po'iT- 
cottonseed  oil,  coconut  oil,  and  soya-bean  oil,  2  cents  per  pound ;  hempuet?<I 
li  cents  per  pound ;  linseed  or  flaxseed  oil,  raw,  boiled,  or  oxidized.  2J  cenis  l« 
pound;  olive  oil,  weighing  with  the  immediate  container  less  than  44  |k»u 
7i  cents  per  pound  on  contents  and  container;  olive  oil,  not  specially  prmiJ 
for,  6^  cents  per  pound ;  peanut  oil,  2i  cents  per  pound ;  poppy-seed  oil,  l\  o* 
per  pound ;  all  other  expressed  and  extracted  oils  not  specially  provid^l  ' 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1620:  Nuts:  Crude   in   the  shell,  and  coconut  meat   brokcc 
copra,  not  shredded,  desiccated  or  prepared  in  any  manner,  and  not  !«peritl 
provided  for ;  palm  nuts  and  palm-nut  kernels,  free. 

Paragraph  162G:   Oils,  expresst^d  or  extracted:  Croton,  palm,   palm-ke 
perilla,  sesame,  and  sweet  almond;  olive  oil  rendered  unfit  for  use  as  fond 
for  any  but  mechanical  or  manufacturing  purposes,  by  such  means  as  siiaW 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  under  regulations  to  lie  i 
scribed  by  him ;  Chinese  and  Japanese  tung  oils ;  and  nut  oils  not  speciallj  pr 
vided  for,  free. 

II.  What  we  ask  in  behalf  of  manufacturers  of  coconut  oil  and  paUn-kw? 
oil  is  that  our  raw  materials — copra  and  palm  kernels— be  maintained  vn  *i 
free  list  under  paragraph  1620,  and  that  foreign  coconut  oil  be  maintalOHl  • 
the  dutiable  list  at  2  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  50,  also  that  fon** 
palm-kernel  oil  be  taken  from  the  free  list  under  paragraph  1626  and  ma 
dutiable  the  same  as  coconut  oil  at  2  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  50. 

III.  This  proposed  duty  on  coconut  oil  and  the  duty  we  ask  for  on  |«l 
kernel  oil  are  necessary  to  maintain  this  industry  in  the  country,  wlUrli 
now  being  menaced  and  has  been  for  the  last  three  years  by  Far  £iasteni  '-»►* 
petition. 
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5Ve  beg  to  add  to  this  statement  a  copy  of  our' brief  handed  to  the  Coinmlttee 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  statement  shows 
y  such  protection  is  needed. 

[V.  It  is  true  that  in  former  tariffs  there  was  no  duty  on  coconut  oil  and 
Im-kemel  oil,  but  it  is  only  during  the  last  live  years  that  a  deadly  com- 
:ition  has  developed  in  the  Far  East  with  their  cheap  coolie  labor,  to  such  an 
tent  that  for  the  last  year  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  emergency  tariff  75 
r  cent,  at  least,  of  the  copra-crushing  capacity  of  the  country  was  idle. 
IT.  The  copra-crushing  industry  is  necessary  and  vital  to  this  country,  and  if 
•ther  free  entry  of  these  foreign  oils  should  be  allowed,  it  will  put  the 
tire  market  of  this  country  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  interests. 
iVe  would  respectfully  invite  your  special  attention  to  paragraphs  9,  10,  11, 
d  12  of  our  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Kepre- 
itatlves. 

n.  This  has,  quite  naturally,  developed  great  opposition  in  certain  quarters 
linst  these  proposed  changes,  and  certain  interests  are  denouncing  these 
mges  on  the  ground  that  these  duties  are  levied  on  raw  materials,  and  that 
fj  will  hurt  our  domestic  industry  and  our  foreign  commerce. 
iVe  earnestly  believe,  and  can  prove,  that  such  opposition  is  based  on  false 
[re. 

ril.  None  of  these  oils  are  basic  raw  materials.    They  are  products  wiiich 
ve  passed  through  a  well-defined  manufacturing  process. 
M  milling  or  oU  crushing  is  an  industry  quite  distinct  in  itself, 
rhe  basic  raw  material  in  vegetable  oil  is  the  seed  or  the  nut  from  which  the 
is  pressed  or  extracted. 

V'lII.  The  people  who  most  strongly  oppose  the  duty  on  these  oils  are  very 
reful  not  to  protest  against  an  advance  in  the  duty  on  soap,  margerine,  butter, 
int,  etc. 

They  seem  to  believe  in  protection  for  their  industry,  but  do  not  believe  in 
otectlon  for  other  American  industries  or  American  producers,  just  as  soon 
it  seems  to  hurt  their  own  interests. 

IX.  Your  committee,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  inundated  with  protests  from 
organization  which,  quite  incorrectly,  styles  itself  Bureau  for  Raw  Materials 

r  t])e  Vegetable  Oils  Industry,  while  the  roster  of  the  membership  shows  it  is 
mposed  solely  of  users  of  vegetable  oils,  representatives  and  agents  of  for* 
ni  oil  shippers,  and  brokers  in  such  foreign  oils. 

These  people  are  not  interested  in  the  raw  materials  for  oil ;  they  are  inter- 
ted  in  oils  only ;  and  here,  again,  we  beg  to  insist  that  oil  is  not  a  raw  ma- 
•ial  but  that  only  the  seed  is  a  raw  material. 

X.  The  contention  that  a  duty  on  these  foreign  oils  will  advance  the  price  of 
ap.  margerine,  paint,  etc.,  to  the  American  consumer  is  wrong  in  the  extreme. 
This  is  especially  wrong  in  the  case  of  coconut  oil  and  palm-kernel  oil. 

XI.  The  United  States  is  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply 
r  their  copra,  and  for  this  purpose  we  will  also  call  the  Philippine  Islands 
«?ign.  It  is  very  clear  that  we  should  not  be  dependent  upon  foreign  sources 
supply  for  our  supplies  of  coconut  oil. 

We  will  be  badly  off  if  we  have  to  rely  for  our  oil  supply  upon  the  foreigners, 
stead  of  upon  the  home  mills,  who  make  the  oil  here  from  foreif^n  copra. 
In  the  Tropics  copra  gathering  is  what  might  be  called  a  household  industry. 
>pra  is  produced  by  natives  and  small  planters.  In  some  instances  it  would 
ke  the  product  of  150  different  producers  to  get  1,000  tons  of  copra  together. 
t»i8  is  gathered  by  a  host  of  small  country  dealers,  who  trade  it  off  to  a  num- 
'f  of  bigger  traders  at  the  shipping  ports.  It  would  be  a  Jni^hty  dliricult 
attpr  for  any  foreign  interest  to  absolutely  control  the  copra  supply  of  all 
any  of  the  producing  centers. 

However,  oil  mills  are  infinitely  smaller  in  number,  and  it  is  a  comparatively 
isy  matter  to  absolutely  control  the  coconut-oil  supply  of  all  or  any  of  the 
•ttludnjf  centers. 

Th<*refore,  as  copra  importers  we  will  have  independence  and  freedom  of 
a<linj?  in  a  large  number  of  markets. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  coconut-oil  importers  we  will  have  no  Independence 
Uatever.  and  we  are  in  the  hands  of  tlie  few  people  who  control  the  oil 
JsinesK  in  the  Tropics. 

In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  this  oil  Is  controlled  by  the  Dutch  margerine 
takers,  called  the  Juergens  Interests,  with  their  German  connections,  who  are 
w  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  plants  of  the  Insulinde  Oliefabrieken 
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in  Java,  and  who  operate  their  own  tank  steamers  to  the  United  States,  m^ 
it  even  impossible  for  Americans  to  do  their  own  freighting  of  oil. 

In  the  British  possessions  this  is  controlled  directly  or  indirectly  by  i^^ 
Bros.   (Ltd.). 

In  the  Philippine  Islands  this  is  in  the  hands  partly  of  Lever  Rros.  1 1 ' ' 
and  the  big  Philippine  company  which  was  started  by  Germans — the  Srhw*  r' 
kopfs  and  Kharberks — and  backed  by  money  of  the  treasury  of  the  ArchbLshi* 
of  Manila. 

Therefore,  as  coconut-oil  importers,  the  United  States  w^ould  be  at  the  m*-? 
of  practically  only  three  interests,  and  these  could  easily  combine  t^>  ciJ 
us  do  their  bidding. 

If  the  United  States  crushers  have  the  protection  they  have  asked  for.  -i 
which  the  House  has  now  agreed  to  give  them,  the  foreign  steamship  linen  4 
be  quite  unable  to  manipulate  their  rates  on  bulk  oil  in  order  to  offset  'I 
effect  of  the  duty. 

The  Tariff  Commission  called  attention  In  their  report  to  the  fact  \h 
before  the  war  Germany  was  the  biggest  copra  importer  and  was  a  domina:*! 
factor  in  the  world's  trade  in  that  commodity. 

This  is  perfectly  true;  and  yet  very  little  of  this  copra  came  intu  OfTiu^ 
from  her  own  colonies;  it  came  mostly  from  foreign  territory;  but  Gi^ni-t 
admitted  copra  free  and  had  a  fine  way  of  taxing  a  duty  on  coconut  oil. 

Germany  ccmtrolled  and  dominated  the  market,  not  because  she  eontn».i 
production  but  because  she  had  a  large  home  crushing  industry ;  and  her  biij  \ 
power  for  the  home  mills  gave  her  this  strong  position  in  the  trade. 

If,  instead  of  importing — as  we  do  now — two-thirds  of  our  coeonut-«>il  *; 
plies,  we  reverse  this  and  produce  at  home  at  least  two-thirds  of  our  supp'* 
if  not  all,  the  mills  of  the  United  States  will  have  a  buying  power  of  r>  ^ 
200,000  tons  copra  per  year  at  least. 

That  is  a  force  in  the  international  trade. 

Can  not  we  look  at  this  matter  from  a  national  standpoint? 

Here  we  are  the  United  States,  the  biggest  individual  coconut-oil  f<>»isu...j 
country  in  the  world,  dependent  for  supplies  on  the  whims  of  a  small  o't'i 
of  foreign  producers,  and  our  Influence  in  the  copra  market  re<lnce<l  t"  "' 
tically  nothing,  although  we  have  the  finest  mills  in  the  world  rl^ht  at  h«». 
whereas  we  should  be  absolutely  independent  and  occupy  the  coniman<rii::  •• 
tion  in  the  copra  markets. 

Why  should  we  throw  all  this  away  to  foreigners? 

XII.  Certainly  people  opposing  duties  on  these  fore'gn  oils  are  not  xiew; 
this  from  a  national  standpo'nt,  and  are  only  viewing  this  question  In  th^*  I- 
of  how  it  might  affect  their  own  immediate  interests. 

XIII.  There  is,  of  course,  no  wonder  that  representatives  of  foreiim  '^il  \\ 
ducers,  or  brokers  In  foreign  o'ls,  should  oppose  duties  on  these  oils. 

But  they  have  no  Interest  in  American  industry,  nor  have  they  any  Inve^tt:^ 
in  American  industry. 

XIV.  The  opposition  of  consumers  to  a  duty  on  these  foreign  o'ls  U  h 
imderstandable  though,  because  if  they  view  the  matter  in  the  rl^it  Hcht  •  i 
must  conclude,  with  us,  that  a  protective  duty  for  the  American  of!  mil  loo  -. 
in  the  end  inure  to  the  benefit  of  these  same  oil  consumers. 

Copra  and  coconut  oil  are  world's  commodities.  The  price  Is  fix«H]  h\  i 
inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand  operating  all  over  the  world. 

The  consumers  of  the  world  set  the  value  as  much  as  the  sellers. 

In  the  general  scheme  of  market  values — that  is,  the  price  of  other  oJis  - 
fats  and  the  worked-out  cost  of  formulae — the  consumers  themselves  ■rriw 
the  valuation  of  coconut  oil — the  setting  of  a  price  they  can  afford  to  paj 

This  valuation  by  the  consumer  is  the  basis  the  crusher  has  to  fix  ft»r 
purchases  of  copra. 

The  crushers  can  not  take  advantage  of  a  duty  on  oil  to  boost  th^r  p^i^t-^ 

The  crusher  always  has  to  buy  copra  with  an  eye  on  the  oil  market  itntl  i 
price  the  consumer  will  pay. 

All  the  consumers  know  that  the  time  they  can  buy  oil  most  favo^l^^' 
when  the  home  mills  are  competing. 

When  the  home  mills  are  not  working  the  price  is  always  whrM>|>ed  \i\%. 

The  highest  price  ever  reached  for  coconut  oil  was  when  the  hofiu*  ir. 
through  embargoes  and  foreign  competition  could  not  get  copra  In  round  -u*! 
titles. 

When  foreign  competition  is  left  free  sway  here,  cutting  the  Amertran  iv 
out  from  active  competition,  then  the  oil  market  la  at  the  merry  of  foTvlpf* 
who  speculate  at  the  expense  of  the  American  consumer. 
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The  illustration  of  this  is  clearly  before  us.    Not  so  long  ago,  through  buying 
local  mills,  it  was  impossible  for  American  mills  to  obtain  copra  either  in 
e  Dutch  East  Indies  or  in  Ceylon. 

The  emergency  tariff  put  a  stop  to  their  oil  exports  to  the  United  States  and 
;bt  away  they  became  sellers  of  copra  in  round  quantities,  which  the  millers 
re  bought. 

The  result?  With  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon  on  foreign  coconut  oil,  this 
I  is  selling  and  offering,  now,  cheaper  than  it  was  offering  before  the  emer- 
ncy  tariff  went  into  effect,  and  at  this  moment  the  coconut  oil  prices  in  the 
Hi  ted  States  are  lowest  of  all  and  any  of  the  consuming  markets. 
There  is  enough  crushing  capacity  in  this  country  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
conut  and  palm-kernel  oil  of  the  country. 

Give  the  crushers  a  chance  to  operate  safely  and  their  desire  to  operate 
eir  plants  at  full  capacity  will  give  all  the  oil  supply  wanted,  and  the  com- 
ttitiim  among  the  various  mills  will  certainly  hold  the  oil  values  within  the 
nius  justified  by  the  copra  prices  and  well  acceptable  to  the  consumers  of  oil. 
Without  American  mills  the  foreigner  has  the  whip  hand.  He  has  two  out- 
ts:  Either  sell  oil  to  the  United  States  or  sell  copra  to  Europe,  whichever 
Its  him  the  most ;  therefore,  in  order  to  get  oil  the  American  consumer  has  to 
ly  up. 

When  the  American  crusher  has  bought  copra  and  engaged  freight  he  has  to 
•iiipc  it  over  here,  he  has  no  other  outlet  than  sell  the  oil  here  In  the  United 
ates. 

Leave  copra  free,  something  that  is  not  produced  here,  put  a  duty  on  oil,  and 
e  j:et  the  market  right  down  to  a  real  supply  and  demand  basis,  and  the 
merican  millers  and  the  American  consumers  will  right  the  matter  of  price 
»tween  themselves. 

The  foreign  cost  of  production  Is  not  the  basis  of  the  selling  price  to  the 
merican  consumer. 

Tlie  foreigner  sells  In  competition  with  the  price  the  home  mills  have  to  ask, 
id  any  benefit  or  advantage  the  foreigner  has  does  not  go  to  the  American 
msumer,  but  is  pocketed  by  the  foreign  producer. 

With  a  protective  duty  on  oil,  therefore,  the  consumer  is  not  worse  off,  but 
le  extra  profit  is  taken  from  the  foreigner  If  he  wants  to  sell  here. 
In  this  commodity  the  consumer  does  not  pay  the  duty.  The  foreigner  has 
)  set  his  sales  price  to  meet  the  price  of  the  home  producer,  which  the  foreigner 
in  do  very  nicely,  but  out  of  his  extra  profit  he  himself  pays  the  duty. 
This,  in  reality,  is  one  case  where  the  foreign  producer  pays  the  duty,  without 
lislng  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

XV.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  the  opponents  of  duty  on  oils  about  killing 
or  foreign  business,  both  Import  and  export,  and  robbing  our  ships  of  tonnage. 

If  we  stop  buying  foreign  coconut  oil  but  make  it  here  Instead,  It  is  a  fact 
lat  then  instead  of  moving  150,000  tons  of  coconut  oil  we  would  be  moving 
bout  2^,000  tons  of  copra,  which  would  be,  roughly,  a  movement  of  100,000 
)ns  more  cargo  to  the  ships. 

The  movement  from  these  foreign  points  would  be  the  same  In  value;  we 
'ould  not  buy  a  cent's  worth  less  from  them,  but  It  would  be  purchases  of  real 
aw  material  instead  of  manufactured  products. 

Moreover  and  most  Important,  instead  of  buying  oil  from  one  or  two  foreign 
oncems  the  Americans  would  be  buying  copra  from  several  thousands  of 
reducers  and  dealers. 

There  would  be  the  opening  for  real  trading  with  the  Tropics — ^buying  their 
oods  and  selling  them  ours;  but  we  will  never  get  that  far  if  we  have  no 
American  traders  in  the  field,  and  are  satisfied  to  buy  finished  products  from 
De  or  two  big  foreign  interests  established  In  the  Tropics. 

XVI.  Of  all  the  dire  things  that  have  been  predicted  when  the  emergency 
iriff  should  go  Into  effect,  none  have  happened. 

Our  exports  of  cottonseed  oil  have  been  since  then  very  good — ^1,325,482 
ounds  during  June. 

Our  exports  of  lard  have  been  very  good — 67,655,766  pounds  during  June. 

Our  imports  of  copra  have  become  once  more  a  respectable  figure — 20,224,870 
louuds  during  June. 

And  yet  prices  have  not  Jumped  in  this  market ;  all  commodities  In  the  fats 
ine  are  well  within  bounds,  and  some  are  still  way  below  a  prewar  average. 
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XVII.  Unlike  other  qommoditles,  oils  and  fats  have  kept  pace  wl(h  tl 
general  conditions  and  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  raw  materials,  especisG 
vegetable  oils.    When  copra  was  low  oil  was  low,  and  now  that  copra  has  2« 
up  the  oil  buyers  are  still  getting  the  benefit  of  the  earlier  low  copra  prices.    I 

Unfortunately,  that  much  can  not  be  said  of  products  made  from  these  <iK'i 
oils  and  fats  when  the  prices  of  the  manufactured  article  are  away  above  tl 
prewar  values,  when  ithe  oils  and  fats  are  away  below  the  prewar  values. 

XVIII.  For  the  above  reasons  we  ask  that  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  poumi 
coconut  oil  be  maintained  in  the  tariff  and  that  copra  be  kept  on  the  frw  !: 

It  is  only  according  much-needed  protection  of  an  American  industry  32.1! 
the  cheapest  kind  of  labor  without  ever  giving  an  excuse  for  the  raising 
prices  to  the  users  of  this  oil. 

XIX.  We  ask  that  palm-kernel  oil  be  taken  from  the  free  list  and  be  rui 
dutiable,  like  coconut  oil,  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound. 

Palm -kernel  oil  is  produced  from  the  west  African  palm  kernel. 

All  the  coconut-oil  mills  in  this  counti^y  are  equipped  and  can  produce  ic 
kernel  oil  from  these  kernels. 

Most  of  the  palm-kernel  oil  is  produced  in  England  and  France,  diiftl.. 
England,  and,  incidentally,  is  the  only  oil  that  this  country  would  buy 
Europe. 

It  would  not  lessen  our  purchases  from  England  if  we  did  not  buy  j-ii. 
kernel  oil.  because  we  would  buy  the  equivalent  of  palm  kernels  from  the  w. 
African  British  colonies  or  additional  copra. 

We  ask  for  a  duty  on  palm-kernel  oil,  because,  while  not  fully  as  so*-' 
coconut  oil,  it  can  to  a  certain  extent  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  coconut  •'.* 

Therefore  free  palm-kernel  oil  would  to  a  certain  extent  nullify  the  dur? 
coconut  oil. 

Here  we  have  not  to  fear  the  very  dangerous  competition  of  the  low  o>-t 
production  by  coolie  labor,  but  still  European  cost  of  production  is  below  •• 
while  the  European  crusher  gets  a  far  better  price  for  his  by-product  a^i 
to-day — ^$37  per  ton  in  Europe,  against  $25  per  ton  here. 

However,  the  greater  danger  lies  in  the  possibilities  for  market  man!;  i 
tions.  When  foreigners,  knowing  only  too  well  the  tendency  of  oU  cunsir 
here  to  consider  nothing  but  the  ultimate  fraction  of  a  cent  at  the  timi* 
purchasing  and  to  disregard  all  the  greater  considerations  of  building  -; 
national  industry  and  market,  will  at  certain  times  take  advantage*  i»(  f 
palm-kernel  oil  to  depress  the  oil  market  here  to  a  point  where  crushere  y* 
not  see  their  way  to  buy  either  palm  kernels  or  copra.  Then  suddenly  tht»> 
reverse  and  withdraw,  in  the  meantime  having  cleaned  up  heavily  on  «v\ 
and  then  they  can  make  the  United  States  pay  up. 

This  naturally  sounds  rather  extraordinary,  but  as  old  foreign  trader* 
have  seen  such  market  manipulations  concluded  very  many  times  in  past  yf\ 

We  also  are  rather  afraid  that  at  times  free  palm-kernel  oil  migrht  s*tvo  «. 
cloak  to  send  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  coconut  oil  into  this  coantry  wit*i 
paying  the  duty. 

It  would  be  quite  easy  to  mix,  say,  25  per  cent  of  coconut  oil  with  palm-i 
oil,  and  the  customhouse  inspectors  and  chemists  would  have  a  hard  liir 
tecting  it,  if  they  could  at  all,  while  the  buyers  here  would  not  protest  >v  *! 
mixture,  since  it  would  not  be  an  adulteration ;  on  the  contrary,  such  a  mix' 
would  be  better  than  pure  palm-kernel  oil. 

XX.  In  conclusion  we  beg  to  say  that  we  approve  of  a  duty  on  iht  k< 
foreign  vegetable  oils,  and  even  such  oilseeds  as  flaxseed  and  peanatii. 

We  are  general  oil  millers,  and  we  have  crushed  peanuts  in  the  past.  l« 
domestic  and  foreign,  and  hoped  to  do  so  again,  but  we  realize  that  the  ■> 
grower  of  peanuts  needs  a  protection ;  and  even  If  the  present  duty  on  \h^  •  * 
prevents  us  from  ever  again  crushing  a  pound  of  foreign  peanuts,  we  iuwl 
ourselves  without  protest  and  will  give  up  that  part  of  our  buRines8  in  \ 
realization  that  if  we  obtain  what  we  ask,  a  protection  for  our  Industr?. 
must  be  satisfied  to  see  another  line  of  American  endeavor  obtain  the  pr**' 
tion  it  deserves,  even  if  that  hurts  us. 

XXI.  We  are  not  protectionists  with  reservations.  We  naturally  ask  for  n  , 
tection  that  will  allow  us  to  continue  in  bu8ine8.s,  but  we  are  quite  sutisfloit  'o 
other  industries  receive  the  same  kind  of  protection. 

Under  this  respect,  we  believe,  we  differ  from  the  people  who  (»p|H»se  o« 
on  vegetable  oils.     These  want  protection  for  their  own  pro<luct«,  but  «V» 
suffer  that  another  branch  of  American  industry  is  accorded  the  same  favor 
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XXII.  Ou  the  subject  of  coconut  oil,  all  we  have  said  about  foreign  millers  ap- 
\ei<  to  mills  in  the  Philippine  Islands ;  and  you  will  see  that  in  our  brief  to  the 
uys  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  we  have  asked  that  the  same  duty  be 
-»[>litHl  on  coconut  oil  from  the  Philippines,  or  at  least  that  a  limit  be  put 
I  tlie  quantities  of  coconutkOil  which  would  be  allowed,  free  of  duty,  from  the 
bllippines  into  this  country. 

TIte  competition  the  American  mills  have  to  stand  from  the  Philippine  mills 
iiinre  dangerous  still  than  that  from  other  foreign  sources. 
<»r.  if  such  is  believed  not  feasible,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  levy  in  the 
fii;  I'piiie  Islands  an  export  duty  on  coconut  oil  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
ii[*vn  duty  in  this  country? 

Sii<h  export  tax  could  be  used  to  help  rehabilitate  the  finances  of  the  islands, 
i.icli  have  gotten  in  such  a  deplorable  state  just  on  account  of  the  speculative 
•v^ibiljties  oiK»ned  to  a  few  of  the  islanders  by  this  free  admission  of  oil  here  in 
iNiiy  competition  with  the  home  mills. 

\V».'  bej:  to  refer  under  this  resi)ect  to  our  letter  of  June  25  to  Hon.  Henry  W. 
'ntM  11,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  a  copy  of  which  has 
**'i\  tilwl  with  your  committee  by  our  chairman. 

ii  ^Noulil  be  of  intinite  help  and  value  to  the  islands  if  the  natives  could  sell 
t^  1.  tb»'ir  product — copra — rather  than  have  two  or  three  mills  interfere  with 
!♦•  wnrhl's  sale  of  the  copra  and  give  over  to  these  two  or  three  mills  (foreign 
^ten•^ts.  after  all)  the  advantage  of  manipulating  the  markets  here  and  there 
[)'l  pnsli  the  home  industry  out  of  existence. 

.\XIII.  it  has  been  reported  to  us  from  the  Philippine  Islands  that  a  move- 
Hit  iK  on  foot  there  to  impose  an  export  duty  on  copra,  and  that  the  approval 
ud  autliority  of  the  United  States  Congress  will  be  asked  for  such  export  tax. 
Tfiis  is  in  direct  line  with  the  usual  tactics  of  a  few  privileged  people  in  the 
.  lijipliifs  who  have  found  it  so  easy  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  to  ob- 
liji  all  sorts  of  favors — embargoes  on  copra,  privileged  shipping  facilities,  and 
r«f»ivmial  freijrht  rates — all  designed  and  calculated  to  absolutely  kill  the 
>pra  crushing  industry  in  the  United  States  and  to  throw  that  business  in  the 
ir  "f  a  few  Philippine  and  foreign  interests. 

.XXIV.  We  s.neerely  hope  that  you  will  not  lend  your  support  to  this  nefari- 
'i'*  l»n»]Misal  and  that  you  will  refuse  sanction  to  an  export  tax  on  copra. 

XXV.  Copra  in  the  Philippines  is  the  product  of  the  native  population.  It 
o'litl  W  highly  unwise  always,  but  especially  now  in  the  present  financial  condi- 
on.s  of  tlie  islands,  to  hamper  the  trading  and  free  sale  and  export  of  a  raw 
f"<<uj^  directly  made  and  sold  by  the  native  population  in  order  to  favor  just 
k>\\  individuals  and  give  these  another  opportunity  for  a  speculative  orgy  like 
if  ouf  of  1910-1020,  which  finally  brought  ruin  to  the  islands. 

XXVI.  Surrounded  by  strong  competition,  if  to  all  our  other  disadvantages  an 
il-rt  tux  on  copra  from  the  Philippines  is  added  the  United  States  mills  will 
^\"  to  <Iose  down.  Our  industry  could  not  exist,  as  you  will  readily  realize,  if 
^>ir»l>ine  coconut  oil  is  entirely  tax  free,  both  export  and  import,  when  the 
»w  material  for  the  American  mills  has  to  pay  an  export  duty.  That  would 
t*  A  jluirrant  discrimination  against  American  commerce  and  industry. 

XXVII.  If  the  Philippines  Insist  on  an  export  tax  on  copra,  then  most  as- 
•'|"l'>  tin  export  tax  on  coconut  oil  must  be  applied. 

*  "pra  by  actual  mill  practice  yields  on  an  average  60  per  cent  of  oil,  there- 
>'^*  :in  export  tax  on  copra  must  be  equalized  by  an  export  tax  on  coconut  oil 
i  "U»'  ana  two-third  times  the  rate  of  the  tax  on  copra. 

iJi  a<lditioD,  the  Philippine  coconut  oil  should  be  taxed  a  compensatory  duty  of 
j^nts  per  pound,  the  same  rate  as  applied  to  other  foreign  coconut  oil.  In 
iJHr  words,  if  the  Philippines  are  allowed  to  institute  an  export  tax  on  copra 
"•  pxport  tax  on  coconut  oil  should  be  one  and  two-third  times  the  rate  on  copra 
^^^^  J  i-eut.s  per  pound. 

-XVIli.  The  question  is  plain.  '  Shall  we  allow  and  help  the  Philippines  to 
"^•^  all  the  copra  mills  in  the  United  States  and  wipe  out  this  industry  in  our 
'"'•nT;  to  transplant  it  entirely  to  the  Pliilippines,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
••- 1  uited  States  oil  consumers  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  native  population  pro- 
"•  "-  the  copra,  but  for  tlie  benefit  of  a  few  foreign  interests  established  in  the 
•'i 'I'piae  Islands? 

XXlX.  All  the  American  copra  crushers  ask  In  the  above  statement  is  merely 
*'  "Piortunity  to  maintain  the  industry  in  this  country,  and  an  opportunity  to 
'^  iune  operating  in  the  United  States. 
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SOAP. 

[Paragraphs  51  and  77.] 

0 

STATEMENT   OF    S.   W.    ECE3CAN,  OF   B.  T.  BABBITT   CO.t   KBV 

YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  your  name  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  My  name  is  S.  W.  Eckman. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Eckman.  New  York  (Sty.  I  represent  B.  T.  Babbitt,  sc^ 
manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  the  soap  business  ? 

Mr.  Eckman.  Yes,  sir;  manager  of  that  concern. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  briefly. 

Mr.  Eckman.  Our  object  is  to  state  from  the  soap  manufactun^r 
point  of  view  our  opposition  to  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  our  ra 
materials. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  heard  a  number  of  witnrss- 
on  that  subject,  and  adopted  a  rule  to  only  hear  two  people  on  t* 
same  item. 

Mr.  Eckman.  I  do  not  think  you  have  heard  anybody  from  tl 
soap  manufacturers'  end  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  not,  but  nearly  everything  else, 

Mr.  Eckman.  Senator  Simmons  said  this  morning  the  consuint* 
were  not  represented  here,  and  you  said  the  consumer  would 
welcome  to  fee  heard.  Our  position  is  identically  with  the  posiv 
of  the  housewives*  league  or  any  other  consiuner.  The  manufact 
ers  of  common  laundry  soap,  if  they  have  to  pay  more  for  their  m 
materials^  could  advance  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  -would  ha 
to  in  order  to  maintain  a  margin  of  profit.     That  would  not  ruin  i 

It  would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  and  he  would  have  to  w 
from  1  to  2  cents  more  for  soap.     Laundry  soap  is  a  very  hip* 
competitive  industry.     There  are  some  400  manufacturers  in  ;r 
country,   and  there  is  no  trust  in  the  laimdry-soap  business. 
could  not  be  more  competitive  than  it  is. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  advanced  cost  which  would  x\^ 
hurt  us,  and  that  is  the  export  end  of  our  business.     If  this  tanfTJ 
enacted  and  the  result  is  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  our  raw  mati'rir 
we  will  be  excluded  from  competing,  as  we  can  now  compete^  n; 
foreign  manufacturers  of  laundry  soap.     The  exportations  of  launii 
soap  m  1920  amounted  to  $19,000,000,  and  the  importations  amount 
to  $684,000.     We  want  to  stand  on  our  own  feet  in  this  mattJ 
I  believe  Senator  Reed  said  he  did  not  know  of  a  manufactur 
but  what  wanted   a  maximum   of  protection.     We   are    not    h»* 
pleading  for  any  protection  on  our  raw  materials  or  finishedpnMluJ 
We  are  able  to  look  out  for  ourselves  in  that  respect.     Then*  iJ 
heretofore  been  a  5  per  cent  duty  on  laundry  soap.     It  is  now  pr 
posed  to  make  it  20.     We  could  look  after  ourselves  at  5  per  cfij 
and  if  necessarv  we  could  do  it  without  any  duty  on  the  tini-^hi 
product;  but  if  our  present  cheap  source  of  raw  materials,  tht 
oriental  oils,  is  excluded  and  made  to  go  around  to  Eturt>no,  a^ 
will,  we  will  have  to  pay  more.     The  manufacturer  over  there  n 
make  his  soap  cheaper,  and  we  will  be  excluded  from  the  export ai it 
of  laimdry  soap. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  export  your  soap  to? 
Mr.  EcKMAN.  To  the  West  Indies,  to  Scandinavia,  and  in  your  city 
i&  &  Co.  have  exported  tremendous  quantities  to  Great  Britain, 
mewhat  to  South  Africa,  somewhat  to  China,  so  that  I  should  say 
is  pretty  general.  It  has  been  in  the  last  year  exported  in  large 
lantities  to  Turkey,  the  Orient,  and  the  Near  East,  and  as  I  men- 
med  when  we  were  here  before  on  the  emergency  tariff  we  have  just 
Id  a  quantity  to  the  bolsheviks  in  Russia. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  the  most  hopeful  thing  I  have  heard  of. 
Mr.  EcKMAN.  It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  within  six  weeks 
t<»r  receiving  one  consignment  of  a  million  cakes  of  soap   Lenin 
flounced  in  a  public  speech  that  he  was  now  almost  respectable. 
lat  shows  what  American  laundry  soap  can  do. 
The  Chairman.  They  do  not  import  shaving  soap  over  there? 
Mr.  EcKMAN.  Mr.  Gilbert  Colgate,  president  of  Colgate,  is  here, 
St  back  from  Europe.     He  is  a  mucn  better  authority  than  I  am 
shaving  soaps. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  the  export  business  growing  ? 
Mr.  EcKifAN.  Yes;  it  has  been  growing  right  along. 
Senator  Reed.  How  many  years  has  it  been  growing  ? 
Mr.  EcKMAN.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  on  that.     In  1911  the 
Dorts  were  $4,000,000. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  entire  industry  ? 
Mr.  EcKMAN.  For  the  United  States;  yes. 
Senator  Reed.  Of  all  kinds  of  soap  1 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  Yes.     In  1918  they  were  $13,000,000.     In  1919  they 
ire  $21,000,000,  in  1920  there  was  a  little  recession  owing  to  re- 
iction  in  price  bringing  it  down  to  $19,000,000. 
Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  your  product  is  that  ? 
Mr.  EcKiiAN.  That  would  be  probably  between  5  and  10  per  cent 
the  total  manufactured  in  this  country,  but  it  is  increasing  rapidly. 
has  increased  from  $4,669,000  in  1914  to  $19,159,000  last  year. 
Senator   McCumber.  How    many    concerns    are    manufacturing 
tindry  soap? 

ilr.  EcKMAN.  Between  three  and  four  hundred  in  1913. 
Senator  McCumber.  The  great  bulk  is  manufactured  by  a  few 
ncems,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  No;  I  would' not  say  so.  There  are  a  number  of  large 
ncems,  but  none  that  can  compare  in  size  with  the  English  concern 
Lever  Bros.,  our  biggest  competitor  on  foreign  markets. 
Senator  McCumber.  What  proportion  of  laundry  soap  made  by 
e  tliree  or  four  himdred  concerns  does  your  concern  make  ? 
ifr.  EcKMAN.  I  should  say  our  concern  would  make  not  over  5  per 
at  of  the  total  production  of  this  country. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  many  of  the  concerns  manufacturing 
*t  character  of  soap  are  exporters  ? 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  Practically  all  of  those  that  are  located  near  the 
iilK)ard~-well,  you  might  say  all  the  fairly  large  ones.  All  but  the 
**U  ones  do  exporting.  I  was  going  to  exclude  the  central  western 
^'Hifacturers,  but  they  export  large  quantities  to  Mexico 
Senator  McCumber.  Where  would  vou  draw  the  line  of  demarca- 
>n  between  what  you  designate  as  tne  large  and  the  small  ? 
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Mr.  EcKMAN.  Oh,  I  should  say  that  a  concern  that  put  oui 
million  dollars'  worth  in  a  year  would  be  a  large  concern,  and  thr^s 
under  that  would  be  small. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  many  of  those  would  there  be  that  yo 
would  designate  as  large  concerns  on  that  basis  ? 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  Out  of  the  350  concerns  I  would  think  there  woul 
probably  be  50  or  100.     Mr.  Renter,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  iio' 
ernment  fats  and  oils  service  during  the  war,  knows  the  exact  fa«' 
He  says  there  a^e  50  American  laundry-soap  manufacturers  makir 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  goo^ds  a  year,  speaking  offhand. 

Senator  McCumber.  Fifty  out  of  350  ? 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  say  you  could  get  along  very  well  on  tl 
present  tariff  of  5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  all  of  these  350  could  do  it ! 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  We  think  so.  Our  principal  competitors  in  Enela? 
have  to  import  their  raw  materials.  With  an  exportable  surplus  ^ 
vegetable  and  animal  fats,  we  do  not  believe  ours  is  an  indu'^ti 
which  needs  protection  in  excess  of  the  5  per  cent. 

Senator  McCumber.  Of  course,  your  statement  is  intended  !«• ' 
dependent  upon  free  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Eckman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  State  what  those  free  raw  materials  are, 

Mr.  Eckman.  In  general,  they  are  oriental  oils.  Before  I  c 
through  I  desire  to  submit  a  brief  which  wasprepared  by  Mr.  Pcars^^ 
of  the  N.  K.  Fairbanks  Co.,  the  Gold  Dust  Twins  people,  which  p^ 
that  whole  list. 

Senator  Walsh.  Coconut  oil  and  soya-bean  oil  ? 

Mr.  Eckman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Linseed  oil  ? 

Mr.  Eckman.  No,  sir;  not  in  hard  soaps,  but  considerable  (|U:. 
tities  are  used  in  making  soft  soaps. 

Senator  Reed.  If  you  are  taxed  on  your  raw  materials  that  w 
increase  your  price  and  that  will  shut  you  out  of  the  foreign  mark*' 

Mr.  Eckman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  If  you  are  let  alone  you  can  get  along  with  .i  p 
cent,  and  you  say  you  probably  could  get  along  without  any  i 

Mr.  Eckman.  If  it  were  necessarv  I  think  we  could  cet  along  wii 
out  any.  We  would  rather  have  the  free  raw  materials  and  no  (hi 
on  the  imported  finished  product  than  to  pay  a  duty  which  w^iil 
shut  out  our  cheap  raw  materials  and  then  get  the  protection  on  :] 
finished  product. 

In  that  respect,  I  would  like  to  say  the  statement  that  has  \>*s 
made  for  the  cotton  growers,  and  perhaps  the  agricultural  indu^u 
does  not  coincide  with  our  view  of  the  situation.  Tlie  g:ontlfr.r 
representing  the  cotton  growers  said  the  importations  of  this  oritrJ 
oil  took  that  much  away  from  the  consumers  in  this  country 
cottonseed  oil.  The  fact  is  that  cottonseed  oil  and  corn  oil  and  tli" 
American  oils  owe  to  the  soap  industry  their  entire  existence.  Hi 
were  originally  created  as  substitutes  for  tallow  in  making  soap.  'Th 
they  graduated  out  of  that  class  by  being  refined  and  made  into  oil} 
articles,  and  do  not  compete  with  soya-oean  oil  and  others  whicli  i 
just  as  good  for  soap-making  purposes  as  the  American  oils. 
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If  this  tariff  goes  through  as  indicated,  we  beUeve  it  will  not 
enefit  in  any  particular  the  agricultural  industry  of  this  country. 
^  you  could  suppress  the  oriental  oils  jrou  could  accomplish  some- 
ling,  but  you  can  not  do  that.  They  will  continue  to  manufacture 
lem.  If  they  can  not  get  the  prices  here  they  can  get  abroad, 
ecause  of  the  duty,  and  go  abroad  they  would  compete  direcUy 
ith  the  finer  grades  of  American  oil  now  exported  to  Europe.  We 
elieve  this  duty  will  not  only  tend  to  increase  the  price  of  the 
nished  product,  common  laundry  soap,  but  will  also  hurt  the  very 
iterests  which  it  is  designed  to  help,  oecause  it  will  create  a  more 
irect  competition  than  at  present  exists.  Vast  amounts  of  oriental 
il  will  go  to  Europe,  because  they  can  get  a  better  price  there  on 
ccount  of  the  tarifl  wall  here.  Then  compete  directly  there  with 
nrr  .Vmerican  oil. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  sell  your  product  abroad  cheaper  than  you 
ill  it  here? 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  would  not  regard  it  as  good  policy,  would  you, 
)  arrange  a  tariff  so  that  the  American  manufecturer  could  sell 
pre  at  a  high  price  and  abroad  at  a  lower  price  ? 

Mr.  EkjKMAN.  There  might  be  some  instances  where  that  might 
"» good  policy,  because  it  might  keep  a  factory  open  when  it  would 
thprwise  be  closed.  If  you  nave  an  outlet  somewhere  where  you 
imld  dump  it,  so  to  speak,  I  can  see  where  that  would  keep 
ketones  open  that  would  be  otherwise  closed  down,  but  as  a  general 
reposition  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  good  permanent  policy. 

Senator  Reed.  That  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the  factory,  but 
ow  about  the  people  ? 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  Tne  people  that  work  in  the  factories  would  of 
omvsie  be  benefited. 

Senator  Reed.  I  mean  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  The  ultimate  consumer  should  be  interested  in  the 
beapest  possible  price. 

Senator  McLean.  A  good  many  ultimate  consumers  work  in 
ictories. 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  I  believe  around  about  50  per  cent  in  this  country. 

Senator  Reed.  Of  people  that  work  in  factories  ? 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  In  industries. 

Senator  Reed.  The  question  was,  how  many  worked  in  factories. 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  I  referred  to  the  industrv. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  people  worfe  for  your  concern  ? 

Mr.  EcKBiAN.  We  have  about  700. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  your  annual  output  ? 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  About  $5,000,000. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  your  capital  stock  ? 

llr.  Egkman.  Somewhat  less  than  $5,000,000— $4,350,000. 

Senator  Reed.  How  long  have  you  been  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Eckman.  Eirfity-seven  years. 

>nator  Reed.  What  were  your  profits  in  1917  ? 

Mr.  Eckman.  $248,000. 

Senator  Reed.  What  were  they  in  1918  ? 

Mr.  Eckman.  About  $250,000. 

Senator  Reed.  In  1919? 

Mr.  Eckman.  A  loss  of  $177,000. 
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Senator  Reed.  1920? 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  A  loss  of  $6,000. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  carry  anything  into  surplus  i 

Mr.  EcEMAN.  Not  out  of  the  losses. 

Senator  Reed.  But  in  any  of  these  years  ? 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  Oh,  yes;  we  carried  into  surplus  more  than  »• 
distributed  to  the  stockholders. 

Senator  Reed.  When  you  said  ''profits"  did  you  mean  to  indu.- 
your  surplus  ? 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  No;  I  meant  the  net  operating  profit  for  the  year 
The  losses  of  the  year  when  there  were  no  profits  would  not  be  d:- 
tributed  to  stockholders. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  includes  the  sum  you  paid  in  di^.- 
dends  and  the  amount  you  put  into  surplus,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  The  operatmg  profit  is  before  dividends  are  tak»  * 
into  consideration,  but  when  it  becomes  a  loss  no  dividends  are  pai>i 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  where  you  have  made  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  It  is  before  paying  a  dividend,  and  in  no  case  vx« 
there  a  dividend  of  more  than  7  per  cent  paid. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  carry  bonds  ? 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  We  have  a  small  bonded  indebtedness  of  S12o,0i* 

Senator  Reed.  So  that,  practically  speaking,  you  made  7  pv: 
cent  dividends,  and  jon  had  a  profit  over  it  during  three  of  thtsr 
years,  and  had  losses  in  three  years  ? 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  are  back  now  on  a  paying  basis  f 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  Yes,  sir;    we  are  back  now  on  a  fair  paying  basi* 
In  the  meantime,  one  concern  almost  as  old  as  ourselves,  nmniLC 
into  the  fourth  generation,  had  to  go  into  the  hands  of  receivers  a 
few  weeks  ago  and   the  creditors  got   50  cents  on   the  dollar.    I 
should  say  in  general  the  soap  business  is  more  or  less  in  the  sar. 
condition.     No  profits  have  been  made  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  due  to  what  reason  ? 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons.     We  all  incrva.^ «. 
our  capacity  during  the  war  at  the  request  of  the  Grovemment.  N- 
cause  they  wanted  more  glycerine,  and  that  raised  our  overhea<: 
It  is  much  easier  to  raise  overhead  than  it  is  to  reduce  it.     My  w.' 
and  your  wife  and  everybody's  wife  bought  two  or  three  boxes 
soap  instead  of  25  cents'  worth  of  soap,  and  at  the  end  of  tlie  « :.: 
they  were  overloaded,  as  weU  as  all  the  dealers,  and  there  was  alni"^* 
no  purchasing  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months. 

Senator  Reed.  And  that,  of  course,  turned  the  business  out 
balance. 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  An5  jou  suffered  from  it  ? 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  But  that  cause  will  be  removed  in  time,  and  shon.T 
removed. 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  Yes,  sir.     It  is  returning  to  normal  now. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  the  emergency  tariff  affect  your  business   - 
that  it  will  produce  the  beneficial  effects  which  the  movers  t»f 
intended  would  result  to  the  prices  of  Americans  producing  fats  ar 
oils  ?     To  assess  a  2-cent  tariff  there  against  these  oriental  oils    . 
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n't  think  it  can  be  shown  that  will  help  the  producers  of  American 
m  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  to  any  extent  at  all. 
Senator  Walsh.  Did  it  increase  the  price  of  soap  ? 
Mr.  EcKMAX.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Has  it  decreased  since  ? 
Mr.  EcKMAN.  It  has  been  practically  the  same  this  year. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  But  nave  the  materials  that  go  into  it  de- 
based in  price  since  the  emergency  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Ek}KMAN.  If  you  wiU  give  me  two  dates  I  will  be  able  to  answer 
omptly. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  emergency  tariff  went  into  effect  as  a 
ft  on  the  27th  day  of  May.    Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the 
ice  of  raw  materials  since  then  ? 
Mr.  EcKMAN.  No,  sir. 

lEF  OF  M&.  PEAB80H,  OF  THE  K.  K.  FAIBBAHXS  GO.,  FOR  THE  MAHTTFACTUBEBS 

OF  liAUHDRT  SOAPS  OF  THE  ITHITBD  STATES. 

Proposed  and  present  rates  of  duty  on  soap. 


Ip.  Castile.. 

rtoned 

ondrysoap. 
ip  powder.. 


H.  R.  7456. 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
30  per  cent  ad  ytlorem. 

do 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
do 


Act  1913. 


10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Do. 


The  increase  in  duties  on  soap  does  not  compensate  for  duties  on  raw  materials, 
free  raw  materials  are  more  necessary  for  tne  industry  than  protection  against 
ipnrtations  of  foreign  laundry  soap. 

The  increase  in  duties  on  soap  may  compensate,  so  far  as  protection  against  foreign 
imdry  soap  is  concerned,  but  other  factors  must  be  considered,  as  follows: 
(i)  Launory  soap  at  all  times  must  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 
M  The  soap  industry  has  striven  since  its  inception  to  sell  laundry  soap  at  the 
Rfestpossible  price,  depending  on  large  volume  for  profits. 

(o  The  public  demand  is  for  a  cheap  supply  of  soap,  and  it  is  to  the  country's 
t^^nta^e  to  hav«  soap  maintained  at  as  low  a  price  per  cake  as  possible. 
id}  The  consumer  opposes  and  is  reluctant  to  pay  more  than  the  low  prices  of  laundry 
ap  that  have  been  established  by  time-honored  custom. 

U)  In  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  soap  at  popular  prices  the  soap  makers  of  all 
itions  have  been  dependent  upon  free  access  to  raw  materials. 
The  Hoap  industry  has  been  the  medium  through  which  nearly  every  kind  of  saponi- 
ihle  oil  and  fat  has  been  developed  and  advanced  to  a  place  in  more  valuable  produ(.tH, 
If  h  a^  edible  products. 

The  soap  industry  furnished  the  outlet  for  the  first  cottonpeed  oil  and  corn  oil  pro- 
ticed  in  me  world,  and  the  soap  industry  nuMle  the  production  of  American  cottonseed 
1  and  com  oil  possible  on  a  large  scale. 

Ai  the  production  of  these  and  other  oils  has  been  developed  on  a  commercial  scale 
>•  the  market  afforded  by  the  soap  industry,  science  has  developed  the  use  of  these 
une  oils  and  fats  and  has  caused  their  graduation  from  use  in  the  soap  kettles  to  use 
I  edible  products  which  increased  their  value  to  the  primary  producers. 
The  process  of  developing  oils  and  fats  for  more  valuable  purposes  will  be  entirely 
;Urded  if  the  soap  industry  is  denied  free  access  to  other  supplies  of  oils  and  fat^  that 
^e  necessary  to  take  the  place  of  those  developed  by  and  then  released  from  the  soap 
ettle  for  more  valuable  purposes. 

To  restrict  the  soap  industry  in  seeking  supplies  wherever  available  will  operate  to 
^'^n  the  graduation  of  materials  qualified  for  more  valuable  uses.  In  fact,  such 
e-trirtions  will  force  back  into  the  soap  kettle  at  lower  prices  large  quantities  of  our 
^rime  oik  and  fats  which  now  enjoy  a  free  outlet  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  manufac- 
lire  o{  commodities  in  which  they  are  of  greater  value  than  in  soap. 
The  aoap  manufacturer  must  purchase  the  cheapest  oils  and  fats  available,  and  if 
c^cted  in  purchaeing  suitable  oils  and  fats  abroad  must  continuously  endeavor  to 
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secure  the  domestic  supplies  at  low  prices.   Common  laundry  soap  represent-  >*•  -m 
cent  of  all  soap  product  in  the  United  States. 

Soap  with  good  lathering  and  cleansing  qualities  to  meet  modem  conditi'>Q.« 
the  advancement  in  the  art  of  soap  making  can  not  be  made  without  combioine  v^.t 
our  domestic  soap-making  oils  and  fats  generous  proportions  of  other  oils  not  pr  «i . 
in  the  United  States,  sucn  as  coconut  oil,  palm  oil,  soya-bean  oil,  sesame  oil,  «4iy^ 
foots,  etc. 

Modem  grades  of  soap  are  offered  for  sale  in  all  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  V  ■-. 
States  will  lose  its  export  trade  and  future  opportunitiee  in  this  export  field  if  xhv    * 
of  manufacture  are  artificially  raised  by  tanns  on  necessary  foreign  raw  mmtenal-  «- 
as  coconut  oil,  soya-bean  oil,  animal  tallow,  etc. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  universe  for  popular  price  soap  the  soap  maker  c : 
be  able  to  quickly  change  his  formulas  so  as  to  be  able  to  decrease  the  proporri  : 
one  kind  of  oil  or  fat  used  and  to  increase  the  proportion  of  another  as  market  pn-  — 
the  various  kinds  of  oils  and  fats  fluctuate  up  and  down.  To  meet  the  pubtic  dtti^ 
and  to  compete  with  foreign  soap  makers  the  American  soap  maker  must  have  a  i^\^' 
supply  or     currency*'  of  raw  materials. 

The  price  of  soap  under  modem  merchandising  methods  can  not  be  readily  char, 
without  disturbing  the  entire  system  of  distribution  involving  \'ast  expenditure 
advertising  and  readjustment  oi  nearly  every  factor  in  the  methods  of  distril*^*' 
In  normal  times  every  effort  to  stabilize  the  cost  of  soap  at  a  popular  price  mu-^ 
made  by  the  soap  industry. 

The  soap  business  is  highly  competitive.    There  are  no  combinations  or  ero-:;-^ 
soap  manufacturers  controlled  by  combinations  of  capital.    Each  soap  manuli^  *  * 
is  competing  with  every  other  in  the  purchase  of  his  raw  materials.    Each  stn\f« 
make  tne  best  product,  and  in  the  selling  and  distribution  of  soap  there  are  00  com^  -^ 
tions  or  price-nxin^  bodies  to  restrict  competition. 

The  utmost  efficiency  in  manufacturing  has  been  developed.    Waste  a&d  e\f. 
agance  are  unknown  in  the  soap-making  industry.    The  highly  competitive  nat':*^ 
the  American  soap-making  industry  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  uctories  and  u- 
wide  distribution  throughout  the  United  States.    The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reporv  *  *  J 
in  1914  there  were  371  soap  manufacturers  located  in  over  30  States.     Raw  ma*«r.. 
used  in  soap  are  equal  to  about  six  times  the  cost  of  the  labor  under  normal  condit   - 

The  price  of  laundry  soap  prior  to  the  World  War  was  3}  cents  to  5  cents  per  '"a* 
depending  upon  size  and  quality,  and  during  the  period  of  hig^  prices  adx-an*  — 
6i  cents  to  10  centsper  bar;  the  price  to-day  having  gone  back  to  4  cents  to  "^  <  *- 
per  bar  at  retail.    The  rate  of  duty  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  which  is  5  per  r«c*  . 
valorem  on  laundry  soap,  is  sufficient  to  protect  our  industry,  and  we  swQpesi  tha'  '*. 
rate  be  not  changed  in  the  new  tariff  provided  no  changes  are  made  in  the  ra*'- 
duty  on  our  raw  materials.    We  are  more  concerned  in  developing  the  exr^r* 
American  soap  to  foreign  countries  than  we  are  afraid  of  foreign  competition  so  V  r  : 
we  are  in  an  equally  advantageous  position  with  foreign  soap  manufacturers  in  se  .' 
our  raw  materials. 

I!  our  raw  material  supply  is  restricted  we  must  abandon  our  export  trade  and  <a:r 
pass  on  to  the  American  consumer  any  increase  in  price  caused  by  duties  on  neL'f«^.* 
toreign  raw  materials.    Such  a  program  must  appear  absurd  to  your  commit !<><> 

We  include  herewith  a  statement  of  our  export  and  import  trade  in  9oap» 

Calendar  year.  Exports.  Imp^r. 

1911 94,313.000  r»' 

1912 4,MS,000  •  .  - 

1913 4,I«0,000 

1914 4,60».000  *,     i 

1915 5,917,000 

1916 6,ll\0Q0  ■•   * 

1917 6,92\00D  ".*    * 

191S 13,443,000  ^ 

1919 21,303.000  •.■    * 

1920 10,150,000  Mm.  i 

First  six  months  1921 4,501,000  • 


Production  of  soap  in  United  States,  1919,  $111,358,000;  1914,  $127,M2,O0i>.  : 
$317,303,000. 

In  summing  up  the  situation  it  is  plainly  apparent  that — 

(a)  Our  domestic  producers  of  saponifiable  oils  and  fats  will  be  harmed  ratU  r  i  ^ 
benefited  by  duties  on  foreign  oils  and  fats  in  the  crude  state. 

(6)  The  soap-making  industni*  and  manv  other  industries  depending  opoa  tiW  . 
fats  as  raw  materials  in  their  tinished  products  will  l)e  curtailed  thioiii^  the  d«-t  - 
tion  of  their  export  business. 
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'r  Thereby  employment  for  American  labor  would  be  restricted. 
,</  The  American  consumer  would  be  forced  to  pay  a  higher  price  due  to  the  in 
ea^d  cost  of  the  foreign  raw  materials,  none  of  which  increase  would  be  received 
i  the  producer  of  the  American  raw  materials. 

'  It  19  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good/'  but  so  far  as  a  tariff  on  vegetable  oils,  fats, 
id  oleaginous  materials  is  concerned  the  good  would  be  "blown  exclusively  to 
ir  competing  industries  in  Europe. 

Wt»  therefore  urgently  request  that  your  committee  place  no  tariff  on  the  following 
b,  fits,  and  oleaginous  materials  used  in  the  soap  industry  and  many  other  indus> 
ift»  which  were  on  the  free  list  in  the  tariff  act  of  19l3:  Soya  beans,  copra,  palm 
lis,  pdhn  kernels,  coconut  oil,  cottonseed  oil,' palm  oil.  palm-kernel  oil,  soya- Dean 
1.  ohve  oil  rendered  unfit  for  use  as  food,  tallow  (animal),  tallow  (vegetable),  grease 
t<,  vegetable  tallow,  and  oils  (excepting  fish  oils)  not  chemically  compounded,  such 
are  cummonly  used  in  soap  making  and  wire  drawing  or  for  stuffing  or  dressing  leather. 
We  also  recommend  that  all  oils  and  fats  not  mentioned  above  which  have  been 
3(vd  OD  the  free  list  in  House  bill  7456  be  retained  on  the  free  list  in  this  bill,  in- 
uding  the  following:  Sesame  oil  and  the  following  distilled  and  essential  oils:  Anise, 
ff?Binot,  bitter  almond,  camphor,  caraway,  cassia,  cinnamon,  citronella,  geranium, 
vi>nder,  lemon-^prass,  lime,  hgnaloe,  neroli  or  organge  flower,  origanum,  palmarosa, 
*tti^in,  rose  or  attar  of  roses,  rosemary,  spike  lavender,  thyme,  and  ylang  ylanc. 
We  further  recommend  that  the  following  oils,  fats,  ana  ol^eiginous  materials  in 
•xue  bill  7456  be  placed  on  the  free  list  or  that  duties  no  higher  than  those  assessed 

i  the  tariH  act  of  1913  be  adopted : 

Cents. 

irtor  beans bushel  of  50  pounds. .  15 

»tnroiI gallon..  12 

»Dutoil do 6 

aloil do 3 

j!!mn<?oil do 3 

hale  oil  (should  be  reduced  to  3  cents  per  gallon) do 5 

We  further  suggest  that  if  our  recommendation  regarding  the  preceding  raw  ma- 
rials  for  the  soap  industry  are  adopted,  the  duty  on  laundry  soap,  soap  powder, 
id^ther  kinds  of  soap  not  specially  provided  for,  which  in  House  bill  7456  are 
ttisbte  at  20  per  cent,  be  reauced  to  5  per  cent,  at  which  rates  these  soaps  were 
ttiable  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913. 

In  amplification  of  bur  statements  and  recommendations  contained  herein,  we 
fpectfully  refer  you  to  our  brief  which  we  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
itt^  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  appears  in  the  volume  entitled 
If^riDjjs  on  general  tariff  revision  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means," 
«  V.  pa^e3617. 

riTEHENT  OF   GIIiBEBT  COLGATE,  PRESIDENT   OF   COLGATE   A; 

CO.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Colgate.  I  am  president  of  Colgate  &  Co.,  of  Jersey  City, 
. -r.  and  live  in  New  York  City. 

In  regard  to  our  reply  to  the  tariflF  which  you  think  of  putting  on 
ie.sc  vegetable  oils,  we  think  just  as  Mr.  Eckman  and  Mr.  Brown 
ko  last  spoke.  We  are  all  in  the  same  category.  When  you  ask 
Kstions  we  will  all  answer  the  same,  because  we  all  feel  the  same, 
'f  do  a  large  laundry-soap  business,  known  as  the  Octagon  Soap 
f>ind.  In  tne  South  we  do  a  large  business,  and  we  feel  very  keenly 
*  tariff  on  these  vegetable  oils.  We  think  it  is  hard  enough  for  a 
^ipmaker  to  live  anyway,  and  if  he  has  to  live  he  ought  to  have  free 
^^"^^  to  raw  materials,  and  when  vou  tax  the  raw  materials  you  run 
iP  price  up.  That  works  a  hardship  on  the  poor  man  who  needs 
i*p  to  clean  himself.  According  to  tne  income-tax  returns  for  1917, 
*^lmik  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  90  per  cent  of  the  families  of  the 
nited  Sttttos  receive  incomes  of  less  than  §1,000.  I  think  those  are 
le  figures.  They  do  not  use  anything  but  the  common  laundry 
*p.    If  they  have  to  pay  1  cent  more  for  it,  it  amounts  to  a  good 
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deal  ior  them.  If  you  put  a  l-cent  duty  on  the  raw  material,  it  will 
cost  them  at  least  20  cents  per  box  more. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  cakes  in  a  box ! 

Mr.  CoLOATE.  About  60  pounds  to  the  box. 

Senator  Reed.  What  would  be  the  tariff  you  would  pay  on  tliat 
60-pound  box  ? 

Mr.  Colgate.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  am  not  up  on  thr 
manufacturing  of  common  soap.  I  am  willing  to  answer  any  qu»- 
tion  I  can  answer. 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  Fifty  to  sixty  cents. 

Senator  ReBd.  How  much  would  it  cost  the  consumer  a  box  } 

Mr,  Colgate.  One  cent  a  cake  more. 

Senator  Reed.  You  say  60  cents  a  box ) 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  Of  100  cakes. 

Senator  ReeD.  And  you  would  sell  the  box  for  one  or  two  dollan 
more? 

Mr.  EcKUAN.  The  ultimate  consumer  would  probably  pay  1  com 
per  cake  more. 

Mr.  Colgate.  Something  on  that  order.     I  have  not  figured  it  out. 

Senator  Reed.  Would  it  be  1  or  2  cents  more ) 

Mr.  EcKMAN.  It  is  about  2  cents. 

Mr.  Colgate.  I  don't  think  I  can  furnish  you  with  all  those  facts. 

FHOSFHOBUS  AND  CHLOBATE  OF  POTASH. 

[Paragraphs  60  and  75.] 


Senator  McCttmbeh.  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  whom 
you  represent.  .      _ . 

Mr.  Becker.  I  am  here  to  reprcs 
reference  to  phosphorus,  and  at  thi 
eluded  chlorate  of  potash,  as  thej 
would  like  to  talk  on  the  two  of  tli< 
save  the  time  of  the  committee  incii 
60,  phosphorus,  and  paragraph  75,  c 

Tlie  Diamond  Match  Co.,  along  \ 
arc  the  largest  users  of  both  of  these 

Phosphorus  is  manufactured  in  1 
two  concerns— one,  the  Oldburry  ( 
and  there  is  the  American  Phosphoi 

The  Oldburry  Chemical  Co.,  as  I 
by  the  Riker  interests,  who  have  tl 
phorus  and  chlorate  made  in  this  ■ 
Co.  of  Liverpool,  England. 

The  Underwood  tarilf  assessed  no 
it  came  in  here  free  and,  so  Jar  as  w. 
it  here  went  right  along  with  their  b 

Domestic  phosphorus  to-day  c"  *i 


high  as  30  to  35  cents.  Our  compt 
exWimental  way,  m  a  small  plant,  b 
I  ^uld  not  say  a  small  plant,  as  it  i: 
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lat  phosphorus  can  be  made  for  20  cents  a  pound,  particularly  if  it 
;  made  in  large  quantities,  owing  to  the  fact  that  hydroelectric  power 
1  the  United  States  or  in  North  America  is  probably  as  cheap  as 
ou  can  get  it  anywhere. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  it  free? 

Mr.  Becker.  I  will  not  ask  for  its  absolutely  free.  Senator,  but  we 
rould  like  the  duty  of  10  cents  cut  down  to  at  least  5  cents.  We 
giire  that  10  cents  will  prohibit  the  importation  of  phosphorus  and 
?aYo  us  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  people  in  this  country  who  can 
bsolutely  control  the  situation  and  produce  no  revenue  for  the  Gov- 
rnment. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  make  excess  profits? 

]Mr.  BECitER.  We  assume  so.  Senator.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know 
rhat  their  profits  are. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  can  produce  it  at  20  cents  a  pound? 

^Ir.  Becker.  They  will  probably  tell  you  they  can  not  produce  it  at 
0  cents  a  pound,  but  I  think  we  can  demonstrate  it  can  be  done. 

Senator  jMcCitmber.  You  make  matches  ? 

Mr.  Becker.  Yes,  sir.  On  chlorate  the  Underwood  bill  had  one- 
alf  cent;  the  new  bill  proposes  1  cent  a  pound  plus  16  per  cent  ad 
alorem;  that  is  supposedly  on  the  American  valuation,  which  is 
bsolutely  in  the  control  of  one  concern. 

Senator  McLean.  You  have  competition  on  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Becker.  A  very  strong  competition  on  matches  from  abroad, 
rhe  foreign  cost  of  production  of  matches  is  far  under  the  American 
production.  However,  I  am  not  here  making  any  particular  plea 
or  a  duty  on  matches.  The  proposed  dutv  is  6  cents,  and  while 
aost  of  the  product  made  in  this  country  will  cost  anywhere  from  90 
0  95  cents  a  gross  to  make,  and,  as  you  probably  know,  foreign 
aatches  have  sold  within  a  recent  date  around  45  cents  for  Japanese 
oatches,  though  many  of  us  will  not  have  them  on  account  of  quality. 

We  do  feel  that  the  comparison  of  that  small  duty  of  6  cents,  which 
s  along  about  within  7  or  8  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  here,  in 
omparison  with  10  cents  on  phosphorus,  or  what  we  claim  is  50 
>er  cent  or  more  of  the  cost  oi  production  on  that  item  here,  and  a 
ent  a  pound  on  chlorate  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  would 
•un  it  up  on  the  American  market  to-day  of  12  cents  and  make  the 
luty  about  2^  to  3  cents  per  pound,  or  25  per  cent — it  seems  to  us 
[uite  an  injustice  to  the  match  industry  of  this  country  that  we 
;hould  have  to  pay  these  duties  on  raw  materials  and  at  the  same 
ime  try  to  compete  with  the  "foreign  competition  on  the  nianu- 
'actured  product. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  are  the  manufacturers  of  chlorate,  if  any, 
n  this  country? 

Mr.  Becker.  The  North  American  Chemical  Co.,  of  Bay  City, 
Vlich. ;  and,  incidentally,  I  might  say  that  the  stock  of  that  company, 
0  my  best  laiowledge,  outside  of  perhaps  a  few  shares  for  incorpora- 
ion  reasons,  is  controlled  practically  or,  with  the  exception  of  those 
Few  shares,  controlled  100  per  cent  by  the  United  Alkali  Works,  of 
Liverpool,  and  they  prior  to  the  war  had  a  combination  with  other 
:*hlorate  manufacturers — German,  Swedish,  and  so  on — whereby  they 
were  given  absolute  control  of  the  American  market.  There  was  no 
importation  of  chlorate.  I  think  that  can  be  borne  out  by  the  im- 
port records. 
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Senator  McCumber.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  matcj 
does  the  phosphorus  represent? 

Mr.  Becker.  You  have  asked  me  a  hard  question  now.  I  reuiy 
can  not  say  offhand.  I  can  give  you  that  figure,  Senator,  but 
would  not  want  to  make  a  mistake.  It  is  a  right  substantial  amounj 
because  chlorate  of  potash  is  the  big  item  in  the  tip  of  a  match,  ai; 
to-day  its  market  is  about  12  cents  a  pound.  Of  course,  our  big  cit^ 
is  lumber,  naturally. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  would  you  say  the  tariff  duty  would  mi 
it  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  JSecker.  From  2^  to  3  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  would  increase  the  present  price  of  ii:  f 
15  cents? 

Mr.  Becker.  If  it  just  added  that  on  the  present  value ;  yes*  ^1I 
and  if  there  is  as  much  competition  in  chlorate  from  now  on  as  tlu'J 
was  prior  to  the  war,  and  they  are  successful  in  forming  an  intend 
tional  combine  which  absolutely  controlled  it  and  prohibited  any  in 
portations  from  other  foreign  manufacturers  to  this  country, 
means  the  market  in  the  hands  of  one  concern. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  percentage  of  these  products  are  made 
this  country  of  the  amount  consumed  here  ? 

Mr.  Becker.  One  hundred  per  cent,  under  old  normal  condition-, 
chlorate. 

Senator  Walsh.  All  that  is  consumed  is  made  here? 

Mr.  Becker.  All  that  is  consumed  is  made  here,  because  the  c<:»i^ 
bine  would  not  let  any  foreign  country  in. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  same  is  true  of  phosphorus  ? 

Mr.  Becker.  I  would  not  say  it  is  true  to  the  same  extent  on  pho 
phorus.  That  is  not  in  existence  to-day.  It  is  our  hope  that  it  '^ 
be  kept  from  going  back  into  existence ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  do  n 
want  our  industry  tied  up  in  the  hands  of  one  concern  that  o^in 
make  us  or  break  us  on  this  commodity,  and  for  that  reason  we  Iw 
gone  into  this  experimental  work,  and  have  spent  a  couple  hun«lrt 
thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Walsh.  Your  contention  is  that  the  tariff  upon  these  v- 
articles  will  simply  restrict  putting  so  much  more  money  in  tl 
advanced  price  in  the  pockets  of  these  producers? 

Mr.  Becker.  Not  only  that ;  it  will  also,  perhaps,  prohibit  us  fr 
decreasing  our  operating  co&fc,  thereby  decreasing  the  cost  of 
own  article,  which  we  want  to  do  if  it  is  a  possible  thing:  to  do.  i\U 
incidentally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  matches  during  the  porio' 
inflated  prices  throughout  the  war  probably  advanced  less  thar.  w 
other  staple  commodity.  We  have  done  our  utmost  to  keep  tin 
down,  and  as  a  proof  of  that  I  must  say  that  on  an  invested  ca| -i 
of  $25,000,000  we  have  averaged  earnings  of  about  $2,00<),(Xi'i 
about  8  per  cent;  and  out  of  tnat  we  have  dispersed  dividends  aw 
aging  $l,Br)0,000  a  year,  or,  that  is,  about  5^  per  cent  on  inv*-* 
capital;  and  the  rest  has  gone  back  into  reserve  and  experiment 
work,  and  so  on. 

Prior  to  the  war  chlorate  of  potash  sold  at  an  average  pric»»  <»f 
cents  a  pound.  Muriate  of  potash,  or  potassium  chloride,  from  wh* 
chlorate  is  made,  is  almost  back  to  prewar  prices — ^it  is  a  lit 
higher.    We  make  our  own  muriate  in  this  country  out  at  Salt  Ln 
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d  get  our  chlorate  under  a  conversion  contract.  But  how  long  that 
n  Keep  up  we  do  not  know.  It  is  just  a  question.  Muriate  to-day 
?  can  buy  cheaper  than  we  make  it. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  is  not  competition  in  phosphorus  more 
tive  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Becker.  It  is  a  difficult  electrolitic  process,  and  the  consump- 
)n  of  phosphorus  is  quite  limited.  The  erection  of  a  plant  to 
0(1  uce  it  is  quite  an  expensive  proposition,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
at  there  is  enough  business  to  warrant  any  large  investment  in  new 
ants.  It.  would  be  probably  too  much  of  a  gamble  to  go  into  it 
rainst  the  competition  of  people  who  have  had  years  and  years  of 
:perience  in  that  line. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  do  you  not  make  it  yourself? 
ilr.  Becker.  We  are  getting  ourselves  in  shape  j^o  we  can,  if  we 
*e  forced  to  do  it,  because  we  can  not  pay  fancy  prices  for  phos- 
iorus.  My  object  here  is  not  with  the  idea  for  the  next  10  or  15 
Jars  to  get  foreign  goods  in  here  for  our  raw  materials ;  it  is  to  keep 
le  price  of  the  American  producer  down  to  a  level  at  which  he  can 
take  a  very  reasonable  profit  and  still  supply  this  market. 
Senator  Jones.  How  niuch  phosphorus  is  there  consumed  in  the 
nited  States  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Becker.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  could  tell  you  about  what  we 
)nsume  ourselves,  or  what  the  match  industry  consumes.  I  should 
ly  the  match  industry  would  consume  perhaps  between  400  tons 
nd  500  tons  a  year.  To-day's  price  on  it  is  about  30  to  35  cents  a 
ound. 

tatement  of  chables  w.  asbttbt,  bepbbsentikg  amebican 

phosphobtjs  co.,  phiiiadelphia,  pa. 

Mr.  AsBUBY.  My  name  is  Charles  W.  Asbury,  president  of  the 
American  Phosphorus  Co.,  with  general  offices  in  Philadelphia,  and 
.  plant  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.  I  will  talk  upon  paragraph  60,  phos- 
phorus. 

First,  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  to  outline  to 
rou  very  briefly  the  commercial  status  of  tne  business.  Ours  is  the 
>nly  American  owned  and  operated  plant  in  the  United  States. 
Oiere  is  an  English  owned  and  operated  plant  in  Niagara  Falls, 
United  States,  with  which  plant  we  compete.  Our  plant  has  been 
closed  since  November  of  last  year. 

Senator  Watson.  Why? 

Mr.  Asbury.  Because  of  the  importations  of  phosphorus. 

Senator  Watson.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  Asbury.  From  Germany  and  France. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  the  other  one  closed,  of  which  you  speak  ? 

Mr.  Asbury.  The  other  one  is  operating  on  compouncls  of  phos- 
phorus. They  have  faciUties  for  manufacturing  compounds  using 
phosphorus  as  a  basis,  but  we  make  the  phosphorus  only. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  have  they  shipped  in  1 

Mr.  Asbury.  They  shipped  in  last  y;ear  nearly  300,000  pounds. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  American  consumption? 

iir.  Asbury.  The  American  consumption  in  peace  times  is  a  little 
over  a  million  pounds  a  year. 
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Senator  Watson.  How  much  do  you  make  ? 

Mr.  AsBURY.  We  make  about  400,000  pounds  when  we  are  nu 
ning. 

Senator  Watson.  Your  plant  is  closed  down  ? 

Mr.  AsBURY.  Our  plant  is  closed  down  entirely  and  has  bw 
closed  down  since  November  last. 

Senator  Watson.  And  the  foreigners  are  supplying  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  AsBURY.  The  foreigners  are  supplying  the  demand. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  in  cost  of  production 
your  factory  and  in  France  or  Germany  ? 

Mr.  AsBURY.  I  can  answer  that  perhaps  a  little  more  concretrl 
Senator,  in  this  way:  That  the  importations  in  the  last  quarter 
last  year  were  valued  at  17  cents  ^a  pound.     Our  average  cost  t 
production  is  38  cents  a  pound. 

The  present  status  of  the  duty  is  this:  I  appeared  before  the  Waj 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  and  askea  that  the  rate  provide 
in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  should  be  restored.     It  was  18  cents 
pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  Before  you  go  on  to  that,  the  production  in  191 
in  this  country  was  1,315,000  poimds.  The  importations  in  1914  wei 
605  pounds  ? 

Mr.  AsBURY.  Yes,  sir;  in  1914,  that  is  true. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1917  the  importations  were  4,010  pounds  ? 

Mr.  AsBURY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  got  the  information  as  to  importation.' 

Mr.  AsBURY.  I  have,  sir — that  is,  I  have  not  the  interveniD 
years,  but  I  have  1919  and  1920,  from  the  Department  of  Commerci 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  see  what  it  is  here. 

Mr.  AsBURY.  For  the  year  of  1919  there  were  54,916  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  AsBURY.  That  is  all  in  the  year  1919.  But  when  we  come  i 
1920,  divided  by  quarters,* we  have  the  first  quarter  23,971;  i\ 
second  quarter  29,962;  the  third  quarter  202,369;  for  the  four: 
quarter  35,447. 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  that  aggregates  how  much  ? 

Mr.  AsBURY.  That  aggregated  ovef  300,000  pounds  in  1920. 

I  also  have  for  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  as  reported  by  the  I  ^ 
partment  of  Commerce,  though  not  yet  published,  123,518  pound 

Senator  La  Follette.  For  six  months  ? 

Mr.  AsBURY.  For  six  months. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  our  coi 
sumption. 

Mr.  AsBURY.  Yes.  But,  Senator,  may  I  call  attention  to  the  fa< 
that  the  consumption  of  phosphorus  now  in  this  coimtry  is  not  i 
stated — about  a  million  pounds  or  a  little  over  every  year — for  \\ 
reason  that  phosphorus  was  used  during  the  high  pnce  of  camph<t 
of  which  we  neard  much  this  morning,  as  a  substitute  for  the  mair 
facture  of  celluloids,  when  camphor  was  raised  to  $3.50  per  poun* 
Now,  that  camphor  has  gone  down  in  price,  phosphorus  is  no  lon^« 
thus  used;  consequently,  the  consumption  is  less. 

Another  thing,  in  the  consumption  as  figured,  a  little  more  iuu 
a  million  pounds  is  an  item  of  phosphor -oronze,  into  which  phi* 

Ehorus   enters   as   a    constituent.     Tne    consumption   of   phospbi 
ronze  has  been  very  greatly  lessened  through  business  depies^siiy 
and  largely  through  the  crippled  condition  of  the  railways  and  eh*' 
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abDity    to    purchase    phosphor-bronze    bearings.     So    that    this 

K),000  pounds,  approximately,  to  which  I  have  referred,  Senator, 

now  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  production  than  would 

)pear  from  tnat  normal  production  or  consumption  in  the  country. 

Continuing  on  the  tarin  schedule,  for  a  moment,  if  I  may • 

Senator  La  FoLLBTTE  (interposing).  When  was  that  plant  estab- 
shed  for  production? 

Mr.  A&BUSY.  About  17  years  ago — we  have  been  about  17  years  in 
usiness. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  your  selling  price  in  1913  ? 
Mr.  AsBUBT.  In  1913  the  lowest  selling  price  we  had  was  about  38 
site  a  pound.  But  our  costs,  of  course,  nave  since  gone  up. 
When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  considered  this  subject 
W  the  presentation  of  its  status,  they  agreed  upon  a  duty  of  15 
mts  per  pound.  When  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  through 
misconception  of  a  committee  amendment,  it  was  reduced  to  10.  I 
&  now  asking,  concretely,  that  the  duty  be  made  not  less  than  15 
tnts  a  pound  upon  the  schedule  of  figures  which  I  have  briefly  pre- 
nted  to  the  Senators  to-day. 

The  oth^r  phase  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  refer  to  that, 
that  phosphorus  is  a  very  important  war  material.     It  was  used 
I  the  war  for  many  important  purposes^ 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  make  phosphorus  at  20  cents  a  pound  ? 
Mr.  AsBUBT.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot..  That  is  what  Mr.  Becker  testified  to. 
)lr.  AsBTJBT.  May  I  ask  who  he  represented  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  W.  A.  Becker  represented  the  Diamond  Match  Co. 
Mr.  AsBUBY.  He  does  not  make  phosphorus,  does  he  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  I  think  indirectly  they  do. 

Senator  McLean.  The  gentleman  who-  testified  for  the  Diamond 
btdh  Co.  said  thev  did  make  a  little. 
Senator  Smoot.  Tlfat  is  what  I  say. 
Senator  MdjSAN.  I  think  they  make  it  all. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  make  it  ? 
Mr.  AsBiTBT.  Our  avert^e  cost  now — ^when  I  say  "average  cost,'' 
want  to  explain  that,    lli^e  are  three  kinds — sesquisulphide  phos- 
bnrus  is  used  in  compounds  for  matches;  and  yellow  or  white  phos- 
horns,  which  is  the  same  thing — sometimes  called  yellow  and  some- 
mes  called  white — and  amorphous  phosphorus,  which  is  red  phos- 
hiorus.    'YeUow   phosphorus  costs  less  oecause  that  is   the  hase 
om  which  the  otners  are  made. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  does  that  cost  ? 
Mr.  A8B0RT.  The  yellow  kind  costs  now  about  31  cents. 
Senator  La  Follette.  To  make  it  ? 
)[r.  AsBURT.  To  make  it. 

Senator  Watson.  What  did  the  other  kinds  cost  ? 
ifr.  AsBUBT.  They  cost  about  40  and  the  sesquisulphide  about  35. 
As  to  the  vitalness  of  this  industry  to  the  Nation,  I  have  here  a 
tier  from  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  signed  by  Brig.  Gen.  Amos 
ries,  in  which  he  rives  the  data  in  a  very  few  words  and  his  own 
pinion  about  it.    He  says: 

1-  a  Ttview  of  the  field  of  manufactureiB  of  phosphorus  in  the  United  States  shows 
•I  thofQ  is  bat  one  American-owned  company  within  continental  limits.  This 
ant  is  now  dosed. 
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2.  A  review  of  the  demands  for  phosphorus  in  the  commercial- timde  sbovs  t^ 
average  annual  consumption  in  peace  time  in  the  United  States  to  be  ak-.^ 
1,000  tons. 

I  think  I  have  explamed  that  difference  in  the  fall  of  its  uses. 

3.  The  annual  demands  within  the  Army  in  time  of  peace  is  very  small. 

4.  The  estimated  requirements  for  the  United  States  Army  in  a  war  such  m  wf 
last  war  is  560  tons  per  month. 

5.  Phosphorus,  along  with  magnesium  nitrate  platinum,  etc.,  is  considered  i 
most  essential  commoduy  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  war  and  our  country  ohori,: 
make  some  provisions  to  protect  the  American  industry  and  make  the  oountoy  iBd^ 
pendent  of  foreign  markets. 

You  will  therefore  see,  gentlemen,  from  the  report  of  Gen.  Fn** 
that  he  considers  it  a  most  essential  thing  for  war.  There  bein^  be; 
one  industry  in  the  United  States  American-owned  and  American- 
operated,  we  ask  that  our  position  be  considered  from  your  angle  • ' 
view  as  well  as  from  the  commercial  status  which  I  have  briedT 
described. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  our  imports  of  phosphorus  come  more  froi^ 
France  or  from  Germany? 

Mr.  AsBURY.  More  from  France. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  know  what  wages  are  paid  there  m 
compared  with  your  wages  here  ? 

Mr.  AsBUBY.  I  could  not  answer  that  definitely. 

Senator  Watson.  You  know  what  you  pay. 

Mr.  AsBURY.  Oh,  yes;  I  know  what  we  pay  when  we  are  op«-atuu 
we  are  dead  now. 

Senator  Watson.  When  you  operate,  what  do  you  pay  I 

Mr.  AsBUBY.  When  we  operate,  we  pay,  depencIW  upon  the  kot 
of  labor  we  have — ^we  have  runnine  from  the  common  labors  of  coorsr 
ranging  now  about  40  cents  an  nour,  up  to  skilled  men,  who  p\ 
$7,000  a  year  in  our  plant. 

Senator  Watson.  And  do  you  know  what  similar  labor  reoeirJ 
in  France  ? 

Mr.  AsBURY.  I  know  in  a  general  way 


Senator  Watson  (interposing) .  In  a  phosphorus  plant,  I 
Mr.  AsBURY.  I  could  hot  answer  denniteiy  what  the  wages  arv  :2 
a  phosphorus  plant;  I  have  no  report  on  that,  sir. 

PIOXEHTS  AND  C0I0B8. 

[Paragraphs  63  and  70.] 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  K.  WILLIAMS,  OP  C.  X.  WZLUAMB  *  OO, 

EASTON,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Williams,  will  you  state  for  the  reconl  \v-: 
full  name  and  residence  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  My  name  is  C  K.  Williams ;  my  residence  East  •• 
Pa. ;  and  I  represent  C.  K.  Williams  &  Co..  of  that  city. 

The  Chairman.  W^hat  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Williams.  Manufacturing  of  dry  colors  and  pigments,  a:  i 
also  importers  of  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  You  desire  to  speak  on  paragraph  63;  is  that  n  r 
rect  ? 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  Yes,  sir;  and  more  particularly  paragraph  7*\  ] 
think.    Paragraph  70  would  cover  both. 
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The  Chairman.  That  covers  ochers,  siennas,  umbers,  and  other 
iements} 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  and  oxides  of  iron. 
The  Chaibmak.  What  duty  do  you  want,  Mr.  Williams j 
Mr.  Williams.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  correction  of  the  duty 
pplying  to  oxide  of  iron  first  of  all.    Oxide  of  iron  is  a  pigment, 
ad  it  is  under  paragraph  70  down  at  20  per  cent,  whereas  under 
aragraph  63  pigments,  colors,  and  paints  are  dutiable  at  25  per 
fnt.    Oxide  of  iron  is  one  of  the  principal  pigments  manufactured 
id  used  in  our  line,  and  it  is  made  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  instead 
f  25,  as  all  other  pigments  are  classified,  practically. 
The  Chairman.  How  is  it  classified  in  the  Payne  bill,  do  you 
tmembert 

Mr.  Williams.  In  the  Payne  bill  it  was  classified  under  pigments 
f  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Cuirns.  And  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  transfer  that  from 
ction  70  to  63? 

Mr.  Williams.  From  70  to  63,  or  change  the  rate  in  paragraph  70 
id  leave  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  a  statement  or  brief  on  the 
ibject  f 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  I  have  not,  since  I  have  just  a  small  request 
ire. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  to  me,  Mr.  Williams,  as  if  you  were  correct 
roar  criticism;  and  the  committee  will  make  a  memorandum  of 
mr  request  for  attention  to  this  matter,  and  we  will  endeavor  to 
rroct  it  if  it  appears  to  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you.  Then,  under  another  item  in  para- 
aph  70,  ocher  has  always  been  "  ochers,  siennas,  and  umbers."  We 
;ve  alwaj's  had  a  differential  of  one-fourth  cent  a  pound  on  all 
e  IhIIs  prior  to  the  bill  of  1913.  In  this  bill  there  is  only  one-eighth 
Dt  per  pound  between  the  manufactured  and  the  crude.  Now, 
ude  orher  is  not^  imported  into  this  country ;  all  the  ocher,  prac- 
ully,  that  is  commg  into  this  country  is  in  tne  manufactured  state. 
It  umbers  and  siennas  are  imported  in  quite  large  quantities  in 
e  crude  state  and  mostly  manufactured  here  and  in  Italy.  The 
ude  comes  from  Cyprus  and  other  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
th  to  Italy  and  to  this  countir,  and  we,  as  manufacturers,  can  not 
cnpete  with  the  Italian  manufacturers  of  umbers  and  siennas  with 
e  differential  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound.  The  cost  of  the 
inufacture  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  three- fourths  cent  a  pound, 
d  our  labor  cost  is  three  times  that  of  Italy. 

Rei>resentative  Kibkpatrick.  What  was  that  differential  prior  to 
k*  i>resent  act? 

>ir,  Williams.  Prior  to  the  present  act,  or  prior  to  1913,  there  was 
f^ays  a  differential  of  two-eighths  of  a  cent. 

Die  CuAiBMAN.  Mr.  Williams,  on  that  point  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
first  examination,  that  your  criticism  is  well  taken. 
Senator  Smoot.  Why  would  it  not  be  better  to  make  this  one- 
arter  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  the  crude,  and  then  have  the  three- 
rhth.s  the  same  as  we  have  in  the  Pajrne-Aldrich  bill? 
tf  r.  Williams.  The  Payne- Aldrich  bill  had  one-eighth  on  crude. 
^nator  Smoot.  The  Payne- Aldrich  bill  had  one-eighth  on  the 
ule  and  three-eighths  on  the  manufactured? 
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Mr.  WiMJAMs.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  say,  why  not  reduce  this  one-quarter  to  ^i^ 
eighth  and  arrange  it  that  way? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  would  help  us  very  materially ;  it  weal:  i 
the  same  as  it  always  was. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Although  the  differential  is  not  as  much  now  ft?  i 
used  to  be. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  ought  to  be  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  ought  to  be  one  way  or  the  other;  there  oo^L:  t 
be  a  large  differential.  If  you  want  a  higher  duty  for  revenue.  v<i 
and  good ;  we  could  stand  a  higher  duty. 

The  Chaibman.  Senator  Smoot  says  it  would  be  the  same  as  A 
Payne- Aldrich  bilL  I  think  your  position  is  well  taken^  Mr.  W^ 
liams,  and  the  committee  will  take  your  suggestion  under  oonsiden 
tion,  and  we  will  endeavor,  with  the  help  oi  the  Treasury  experts.  i 
correct  it. 

BOVE  BLACK  OB  BOVE  CHAB. 

[Puagimph  66.] 

STATBIOBNT  OF  JOHN  BA&NABB  KREIDBB,  DBLAWASB  HIV^ 
CHBMIOAL  WOBKS,  BBPBB8BNTXHO  THB  BONB  BLACK  IHI>I78n| 
OF  THE  TJKITBD  STATES. 

With  the  thought  and  wi^  of  aimplifyiiig  and  expediting  the  matter,  a  caBi>&> 
statement  is  herewith  submitted. 

The  following  signers  of  this  petition,  i.  e.,  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  New  i  >^*-u 
Ia.;  Bau^h  &  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Listers  Agricultural  Cheinical  \\  '- 
Newark,  N.  J.;  Michigan  Carbon  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Pacific  Bone  Cc^  A  tn 
tilizing  Co.,  San  FVancisco,  Calif.;  Pacific  Guano  A  FertiliiBer  Co.,  San  VrmtttM 
Calif.;  Texas  Chemical  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  comprising  all  domestic  nuuMi&ctim'^ 
bone  black  or  bone  char,  in  order  to  successfully  compete  with  foreign  prodvcvc^  4 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  tariff  protection.  These  proaucts  have  always  Deen  arr«  .*N 
tariff  protection  in  all  previous  tariff  bills  (with  the  exception  of  ih/e  act  <tf  W\ 
with  rates  rangii^  from  a  maximum  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  act  ci  l^"^ 
20  per  cent  ad  viuorem  in  the  Payne- Aldricn  bill. 

Paragraph  66  of  H.  R.  7456  now  before  your  committee  contains  rate  of  30  per  ^ 
ad  valorem  which,  while  not  according  the  extent  of  protection  asked  and  h*.^' 
in  brief  submitted  to  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney,  chairman  of  the  Waya  aad  V« 
Committee,  House  of  Representatives,  yet  is  recognized  by  the  industry  a«  r 
assistance  in  the  maintenance  thereof. 

Domestic  manufactiuers  of  bone  black  and  related  products  can  only  t>-  j 
ample  protection  successfully  meet  the  invasion  of  acute  competition  fraai  ^^r' 
German,  English,  South  American,  Scotch,  and  other  countries. 

Resdizing  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  a  tariff  is  to  first  provide  rrvennrs  "^ 
imports,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  recognized  as  a  rate  that  will  readily  ^t^r- 
the  continuance  of  imports  and  at  the  same  time  afford  some  protection  to  d^r  -H 
manufacturers. 

In  addition,  we  earnestly  request  that  your  bodv  will  devise  and  apfdy  a  T«c--i 
to  present  abnormal  low  rates  of  international  excnange,  since  without  sane  «vaj 
zation  in  exchange  20  per  cent  will  not  afford  adequate  protection  agaiiwt  inr^-.w 
iajurious  competition  trom  abroad,  although  if  based  on  American  valnati'r  I 
exchange  difference  would  be  appreciably  offset. 

The  domestic  manufacturers  whose  names  are  listed  above  are  laige  prodo'<  ^ 
the  above-mentioned  articles,  having  much  capital  invested  in  their  plants  d« 
to  the  making  of  these  products,  and  which  articles  of  manutecture  hav«»  N<*  *  "> 
duced  for  many  yeais,  in  some  individual  cases  covering  a  period  of  40  ^-cars  or  *  i 

Bone  black  or  bone  char  fulfills  an  indispensable  part  in  the  porifioatmi  <^  « 
sugars  and  in  the  food  products  made  by  the  corn-sirup  industry.    It    ~ 
the  processes  of  oil  refining  and  water  purification. 
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3on6  black  or  bone  char,  while  perfcmning  an  indiBpenaable  part  in  the  refining 
cane  sugar,  is  found  to  add  but  an  infinitesimal  expense  to  the  refining  cost  of  sugar 
e.,  nineteen-thous&ndths  of  1  cent  per  |)ound  of  refined  sugar),  according  to  data 
^uied  by  the  United  States  Tariff  GcHnnussion  and  listed  below  as  information: 

mpariaon  of  the  average  cost  of  bone  dtar  per  pound  of  refined  mgar  toUh  the  total  eoet 

of  refining. 

[Figurtt  taken  from  the  books  of  a  niunber  oC  npresentattra  refineries.) 
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ta  00713 
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Bone  black  or  bone  char  or  animal  charcoal,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  not  used  in  any 
IV  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  or  in  the  produdne  of  raw  cane  su^r. 
The  domestic  bone-black  companies,  of  which  tnere  are  a  sufiKcient  number  to  pro- 
de  ample  supplies,  indeed,  amounting  to  a  surplus,  of  bone  black  for  the  Umted 
tstes,  have  kept  abreast  of  toe  times  bv  installing  improved  machinery  when  found 
iceaaary  for  the  efficient  operation  of  their  plants  for  the  purpose  oi  producing  bone 
lack  at  the  lowest  cost. 

The  importation  of  bone  black  without  duty  would  prove  a  menace  to  the  whole 
idustry. 

A  laige  number  of  employees  obtain  their  livelihood  by  working  in  domestic  plants 
here  hone  black  or  bone  char  is  produced. 

rnsaccessful  competition  with  Europe  and  South  America  would  result  in  disaster 
» this  field  of  labor  and  other  related  lines  of  occupation  that  are  dependent  upon 
reduction  for  their  continuation. 

The  cost  of  forei^  labor  used  in  the  plants  makini^  bone  black  or  bone  char,  as 
btained  by  us,  indicates  that  on  an  average  the  rate  of  wage  being  paid  in  the  United 
tates  is  from  four  to  five  times  as  great  as  that  paid  in  continental  Europe  for  un- 
dlled  and  skilled  labor.  Therefore,  it  is  self-evident  that  European  manufacturors 
le  reaping  a  big  advantage  in  their  costs,  which  fact,  coupled  with  that  of  abnormally 
w  rates  of  exchange  that  are  now  prevailing,  is  seriously  operating  to  the  detriment 
f  domestic  producers. 

Severe  foreign  competition  is  alreadv  being  felt,  with  the  further  certainty  that  this 
ituation  will  be  aggravated  as  the  forei^  producers,  who  have  been  affected  by 
nrtailment  due  to  the  war,  graduaUjr  get  into  full  swing. 

Cheap  foreign  labor  abroaa,  in  which  can  be  included  child  labor,  and  armies  of 
memployed,  causes  apprehension  and  fear  that  this  unemployment  calami tv  will 
"xtend  to  and  in  the  United  States  if  adequate  tariff  protection  be  not  afforded. 
Asinformationire  are  listing  below  bone-black  duties  existing  in  previous  tariff  acts 
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It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  this  industry  that  unless  the  needed  protection  herein 
fcfVed  for  is  accorded  the  bone-black  or  bone-char  business  of  these  domestic  plants 
^11  be  impaired  or  ruined  through  adverse  foreign  competition  above  cited  and 
^ecially  with  present  low  international  excliange  rates  acting  as  an  added  advantage 
to  foreign  shippers  and  to  the  extreme  disadvantage  of  domestic  manufacturers. 

Accordingly,  we  most  earnestly  ask  favorable  action  from  your  body  on  paragraph 
6«ofH.R.  7456. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CHABLES  B.   QBIKES,  OF  POKEBOY   ft   FISCHEl 

NEW  YOBK  CITY. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Grimes,  will  you  kindly  state  your  full 

Mr.  Grimes.  Charles  B.  Grimes. 

The  Chairmak.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Grimes.  My  residence  is  New  Sochelle,  N.  Y.;  my  busint^i 
address  is  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Grimes.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Pomeroy  &  Fi-il.'- 
importers  of  bone  blacks  for  decolorizing  purposes,  and  also  ic 
porters  of  fuller's  earth  for  bleaching,  and  also  nuorspar. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  unport  your  bone  black  fnc 
chiefly  ? 

Mr.  Grimes.  From  England  and  from  France  and  Holland. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  business  in  bone  black  that  of  an  impon*^ 
or  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Grimes.  I  am  not  a  manufacturer  of  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  deal  in  it? 

Mr.  Grimes.  The  bulk  of  our  business  in  the  future  is  apt  to  be  :s 
domestic  articles.  At  the  present  time  conditions  are  in  such  a  suu 
of  flux  that  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  What  articles  do  you  desire  to  speak  on? 

Mr.  Gribmss.  On  bone  black  for  decolorizing  purposes,  as  set  fortn 
in  paragraph  66  of  Schedule  1. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Grimes. 

Mr.  Grimes.  For  a  considerable  number  of  years  my  firm  h*i 
been  practically  the  only  importer  of  this  article,  and  as  a  re<' ': 
of  quite  considerable  hard  work  and  a  number  of  trips  to  Eiin  ;• 
we  have  built  up  a  very  moderate  business  in  it  The  standards  t 
the  foreign  manufacturers,  however,  are  so  vastly  different  fr*ci 
that  of  the  domestic  producers  that  it  does  not  seem  to  n^e  thi 
business  is  possible  of  very  great  expansion  in  any  circumsta&Y-i 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  has  been  attempted  by  <^uitr  a 
number  of  firms  in  the  past  26  years  when  all  of  them  have  giv^n  .: 
up  as  an  impractical  matter. 

I  have  already  referred  to  our  dealing  in  domestic  articles,  ar 
I  would  like  to  mention  in  passing  that  we  have  not  asked  for  ir.' 
increase  in  the  Underwood-Simmons  rates  or  in  the  existing  nu  ••' 
fluorspar  or  fuller's  earth.  T  make  that  statement  hopiiifr  that  ' 
may  show  you  we  are  approaching  this  matter  in  a  fair,  bm-..:l 
spirit. 

We  oppose  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  bone  black  because  in  <»-^ 
opinion  it  will  absolutely  prohibit  the  importation  and  will  pm«l::^ 
no  revenue  for  the  Government. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  think  it  will  prohibit  importation  ? 

Mr.  (iRiMES.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.     Bone  black,  as  used  for  de<^'!  ' 
izing  purposes,  is  a  comparatively  unknown  article  to  the  ireiK.-- 
public;  it  is  made  by  the  grindmg  of  cattle  bones,  after  hav.:.' 
been  burned.    The  final  product  is  in  granular  form,  about  thr  >•  * 
of  coarse  sand,  and  practically  the  only  use  of  it  is  by  sugar  mar 
facturers  in  the  bleaching  and  clarifying  of  their  liquors,  and  but  f- ' 
its  use  we  would  eat  brown  sug^r  instead  of  white.    For  that  retj^ 
it  is  a  matter  that  really  does  interest  everybody  in  the  commur/ 
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Fortunately,  for  my  own  argument,  one  of  the  first  briefs  which 
as  published  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  covered  this 
rtide,  and  the  figures  which  I  shall  use  in  my  brief  or  argument 
re  taken  from  that  impartial  source ;  in  fact,  I  would  be  very  willing 
>  rest  my  case  upon  a  careful  reading  of  that  Tariff  Commission 
rief. 

Turning  to  the  brief  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  it  will  be  noted 
hat  bone  black  under  most  of  the  earlier  tariff  clauses  has  been 
utiable  at  rates  varying  from  20  to  26  per  cent. 
These  rates  have  proven  practically  prohibitive,  for  the  commis- 
ion  states  tiiat  the  average  imports  under  those  various  acts  have 
leen  but  $20,000  per  year. 

Coming  to  the  Underwood  tariff,  bone  black  for"  decolorizing  pur- 
K)ses  was  made  free  of  duty,  and  the  imports  increased  slightly. 
Lveraged  over  the  period  of  1915-1919,  apparently  the  only  years  the 
ommission  has  available,  imports  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $62,000, 
>r  about  4  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production  of  $2,500,000.  That, 
rentlemen,  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  my  argument,  tor  it  seems 
o  me  that  whereas  the  tariff  history  shc^s  a  domestic  industry  pos- 
leses  undisputed  control  of  more  than  95  per  cent  of  its  home  market 
10  tariff  is  needed  and  there  is  no  tariff  question  involved. 

Senator  MoCumhbr.  In  that  instance  that  tariff  was  so  high  it  could 
lot  come  in? 

Mr.  Grimes.  It  could  not  come  in. 

Senator  McCijmber.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  the  tariff  was  so 
laid  that  there  would  be  competition  ? 

Mr.  Grimes.  The  only  tariff  which  seems  to  permit  of  any  impor- 
tation is  free  entry,  and,  as  I  say,  we  have  worked  very  hard  and  have 
succeeded  in  importing  but  $60,(K)0  during  the  period  of  five  years  of 
free  entry  when  we  were  favored  by  very  unprecedented  rates  of  for- 
eign exchange.  So  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  status  of  free 
entry  can  do  any  harm  to  any  legitimate  American  interest. 

Senator  CaijDer.  The  average  was  $60,000? 

Mr.  Grimes.  The  average  was  $60,000. 

Senator  CAii>ER.  What  was  it  in  1920  ? 

Mr.  Grimes.  I  do  not  hnow ;  I  think  the  figures  were  published. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1920  it  was  $120,000. 

Mr.  Grimes.  That  was  the  highest  point. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1918  it  was  $109,000. 

Senator  Caij)er.  Of  course,  the  war  would  act  as  an  embargo 
against  it. 

Mr.  Grimes.  I  think  not  in  the  case  of  this  article,  because  we  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  material  from  abroad;  we  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  shipment,  and  we  had  very  advantageous  ocean  freights, 
as  boats  were  coming  back  in  ballast  and  were  very  glad  to  get  our 
little  cargoes.  My  impression  is  our  greatest  period  of  imports  was 
1^  tons  in  one  year,  as  domestic  production,  which  the  Tariff  Com- 
nii^on  states  was  22,000  tons  in  1914,  undoubtedly  has  risen  to 
nearly  30,000  tons  by  this  time. 

Senator  Caij)er.  The  value  of  imports  in  1920  in  this  commodity 
seems  to  indicate  there  were  $524,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  that  is  the  latest  report. 

Mr.  Grimes.  $500,000? 
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Senator  Calder.  $500,000 ;  that  is,  the  value  of  the  imports  in  19du 

Mr.  Gbimes.  Of  what  ? 

Senator  Calder.  Bone  char  or  bone  black,  suitable  for  use  ms  pi£ 
ments. 

Mr.  Gbimes.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  imports  reached  any  socj 
figure  as  that. 

Senator  Caldeb.  It  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  in  thai  recor 
there  [handing  document  to  the  witness]  where  it  is  cbeckad. 

Mr.  Grimes.  Of  course  the  value  of  the  bcme  black  per  ton  ha 
increased  manyfold  during  the  war,  and  during  1920  it  aold  for  I 
cents  per  pound  in  America,  whereas  before  the  war  it  sold   for 
cents. 

Senator  Caiabr.  What  does  it  sell  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Gbimes.  The  market  now  has  come  down  to  6  cents,  I  am  told- 
the  domestic  market — whereas  I  have  received  quotaiicMM  frc>a 
abroad  indicating  that  with  the  20  per  cent  proposed  it  would  oos 
me  between  $155  and  $160  to  land  a  ton  of  material  against  the  Enr 
li£^  price  of  $120,  for  which  I  am  told  the  domestic  article  is  s^in^ 
So  you  see  under  those  conditions  that  at  present  at  leasts  whii*h  i 
tariff  histoiy,  the  duty  would  be  prohibitive  and  no  reyenue  woqm 
be  produced  for  the  Goyemment. 

Senator  Wai^h.  What  have  you  to  say  ahout  the  conaomption  f 

Mr.  Gbimes.  The  Tariff  Commission  states  that  the  oonsnmptit^ 
of  1914  was  22,000  tons.  They  apparently  have  no  figures  lat**] 
than  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  that  how  much  was  imported  in  1914! 

Mr.  Gbimes.  $62,000  worth  out  of  $1,500,000— $1,500,000  was  t'  i 
value  of  the  22,000  tons. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  that  continue  up  to  last  year! 

Mr.  Gbimes.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  did. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  total  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Gbimes.  My  impression  is  30,000  tons — so  at  that  figure  iu 
domestic  amounted  to  $54,000  last  year. 

Senator  Walsh.  Or  what  percentage  of  the  total  product ! 

Mr.  Gbimes.  Ten  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  the  importations  are  about  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gbimes.  That  is  the  highest  figure,  and  the  average  that  iN 
Tariff  Commission  assigned  for  us  was  4  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  Would  vou  think  that  it  being  allowed  to  come  " 
free  would  compete  with  tnat  produced  at  home  and  keep  the  «^^ti 
down? 

Mr.  (tbimes.  In  my  opinion  it  furnishes  a  shadow  of  compel  it  ]«•*. 
and  tends  to  be  a  little  useful  balance  to  the  market 

There  are  but  five  domestic  producers.  They  have  about  seven  .  i 
eight  plants,  and  the  best  known  are  Armour  &  Co.,  the  Ameri-i: 
Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  and  three  other  smaller  but  wealthy  ac^ 
successful  houses. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  know  what  action  these  five  domestic  pr-^ 
ducers  would  take  in  case  the  duty  of  20  per  cent^  as  proposM  r« 
mains  in  force  and  becomes  law.  It  seems  to  me  in  view  of  tbe  qnoct 
tions  that  I  have  that  it  would  be  quite  poesible  for  than  to  incrtaai 
the  price  of  the  product  by  almost  the  amount  of  the  duty.    I  do  nt 
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BOW  whether  that  is  what  they  would  do  or  not.  but  if  so,  it  would 

icrease  the  American  sugar  bill  by  practically  ^1,000,000.  ' 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Grimes,  are  you  the  only  importer  of  this 

•tide? 

Mr.  Grimes.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  are  the  principal  ones,  and  about 

le  only  people  who  have  shown  any  interest  in  this  matter  in  recent 

Senator  Smoot.  Just  for  the  record,  the  amount  imported  in  1919 
as  $330,677? 

Mr.  Gbhoss.  Prices  were  lower  then. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1920  the  amount  imported  was  $374,146.    . 
ilr.  Grimes.  That  is  about  7  or  8  per  cent  ? 
Senator  Walsh.  What  would  the  figures  have  been ! 
Mr.  Grimes.  We  were  selling  around  $75  a  ton,  and  I  do  not  re- 
lember  what  the  domestic  market  was,  but  toward  the  end  of  the 
tr  domestic  prices  were  14  cents  a  pound,  and  that  would  be  $280 
ton. 

I  might  say,  in  addition,  that  my  argument  applies  only  to  bone 
lacks  used  for  decolorizing  purposes  and  not  alone  for  powdered 
ffm,  of  pi^ent  uses,  or  asain  to  vegetable  carbons  which  are  used 
)r  decolorizing  purposes,  but  which  are  made  from  different  raw 
laterials,  by  different  processes,  in  a  different  manner  to  accom- 
lish  different  results,  and  are  in  fact  entirely  a  separate  industry, 
make  the  suggestion  that  the  committee  may  see  fit  to  differentiate 
etween  those  uiree  forms  of  black.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
ree  entry  would  do  no  legitimate  American  interest  any  harm,  and 
iat  the  proposed  tariff  would  completely  shut  out  imports  and 
roduce  no  revenue. 

For  that  reason  we  ask  continued  free  entry. 
Senator  Diixingham.  Was  there  a  duty  in  the  Payne-Aldrich 
ill  of  1909? 

Mr.  Gbikes.  Yes ;  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  Would  you  strike  out  all  of  paragraph  66,  or  just 
iose  items  you  discussed  here? 

Mr.  Gbimes,  Yes;  I  would  not  have  that  considered  separately, 
ecause  my  argument  does  not  apply  to  that.  I  am  only  speaking 
or  bone  black  for  decolorizing  purposes,  and  that  has  been  specin- 
illy  mentioned  in  one  or  two  tariff  acts. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  act  of  1909  it  read  "  bone  char  suitable  for 
se  in  decolorizing  sugars." 

Mr.  Grimes.  Would  that  include  glucose,  which  is  almost  a  sugar 
•roduct? 

iSenator  Smoot.  I  think  that  would  include  that  by  using  the 
rord  "char,**  but  if  you  used  the  words  "  bone  black,"  the  same  as 
t  is  here,  for  that  purpose,  then  it  would  differentiate  between  the 
»o. 

Mr.  Grimes.  I  think  bone  blacks  for  pigment  jpurposes  are  duti- 
We  now  under  the  Underwood  tariff,  and  the  difference  is  made  by 
Sstinguishing  in  this  manner — the  act  reads  "  bone  blacks  not  suit- 
Me  for  use  as  pigments  shall  enter  duty  free." 

^nator  Smoot.  That  is  the  Underwood  bill? 

Mr.  Grimbs.  Yes,  sir.    I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  a  brief. 
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The  Chairman.  All  right.    Your  brief  will  be  printed  as  part  < 
your  remarks,  Mr.  Grimes. 


BBIEF  OF  OEABLES  B.  OBIKES,  OF  POICEBOY  ft  FZ8CKEB,  HXW  YORK  OITT. 

I  am  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Pomeroy  &  Fischer,  of  New  York,  and  appear 
opposition  to  the  proposed  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  bone  black,  or  bone  diar.  i 
decolorizing  purposes,  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  66,  Schedule  1. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  practically  the  only  importers  of  ^t 
article,  and  as  a  result  of  much  hard  work  and  several  trips  to  Europe  bi 
built  up  a  moderate  trade.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  foreign  standards  differ  ua 
rially  from  domestic,  it  is  entirely  probable  that  our  present  trade  can  not 
greatly  increased  under  any  conditions.  In  fact,  many  others  have  attetufi; 
to  import  this  article,  but  have  given  it  up  as  impractical. 

The  importation  of  bone  blacks  is  but  a  single  department  of  our  busii]«*it«.  t 
principal  part  of  which  is  the  selling  of  domestic  fuller's  earth  and  <I«>ui*« 
Kieselguhr.  On  both  of  these  articles  we  meet  the  severest  of  competition  fr 
England  and  from  Germany,  yet  we  have  made  no  request  to  either  Houj^ 
<>ongress  for  any  increase  in  the  very  small  existing  duties  on  these  ttrtuU 
I  mention  this  fact  with  the  object  of  showing  you  that  our  firm  approarh 
the  matter  of  customs  duty  in  a  broad  spirit.  We  oppose  the  suggested  dot;  > 
hone  black  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  prohibit  import  and  yield  no  revenu* 

This  little-known  article  is  of  much  importance,  because  it  is  practical tj  j 
used  by  refiners  of  sugar  and  glucose  for  the  clarificatiOD  and  bleaching  of  thi 
product.  Second  only  to  raw  sugar,  the  refiners  regard  it  as  their  prindp 
raw  material,  and  it  is  therefore  an  article  which  directly  affects  every  cltiftni 
the  country  in  an  important  manner. 

Fortunately,  one  of  the  earliest  bulletins  of  the  United  States  Tariff  0>nmii 
«ion  covers  this  article,  and  I  base  my  brief  arguments  on  the  facts  there  8b(»« 
In  fact,  I  am  quite  content  to  rest  my  case  on  that  complete  and  impart! 
Government  record. 

Up  to  the  enactment  of  the  Underwood  tariff,  bone  black  has  been  as«w?«* 
at  rates  varying  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  These  rates  have  practically  prohiWti 
importation,  as  the  Tariff  Commission  states  the  imports  under  these  law?  ht* 
averaged  but  $20,000  per  year. 

Under  the  present  act  bone  black  enters  free  of  duty  and  has,  raore»>\»T. 
joyed  unprecedented  rates  of  foreign  exchange.     Even  under  these  condli: 
however,  the  Tariff  Commission  records  show  that  imports  have  averaged  1 
$62,000,  or  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production  of  $1,SOO,000. 

I  maintain  that  this  undisputed  record  clearly  shows  no  tariff  questioa  exit 
in  connection  with  this  article,  for  surely  no  one  can  claim  that  a  domestic  idiU 
try  absolutely  controlling  95  per  cent  of  its  home  market  is  in  need  of  any  tJiH 
-whatsoever.  In  fact,  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  5  per  cent  comi»etlti 
is  a  most  excellent  thing  for  everyone  connected  with  the  industry.  ' 

The  latest  quotations  which  we  have  received  from  England  and  HolUi 
uiK)n  bone  blacks  indicate  very  clearly  that  their  duty-paid  import  wouM  I 
absolutely  impossible  at  this  time,  thus  bearing  out  the  facts  above  drawn  fr>i 
the  records  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  proving  that  the  proposed  duty  w«»n 
yield  no  revenue. 

With  imports  safely  excluded,  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  the  domestic  ci 
ufacturers  to  increase  their  price  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  The  final  ^'ff^ 
would  be  to  increase  the  public  sugar  bill  and  benefit  only  the  five  d4»£iH*-l 
t)one  black  makers,  the  best  known  of  which  are  Armour  &  Co.  and  the  Anivr.l 
Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

APPENDIX. 

Domestic  production,  1914,  44,509,000  pounds  valued  at  $l,532,00a 

Imports,  1914,  $77,717,  or  5  per  cent  of  domestic  production  for  same  year 

Prewar  imports  averaged  $20,000. 

Average  imports,  1916-1919,  $62,141,  or  4  per  cent  of  domestic  priHliH'tit^n 
1914. 

Duty :  Act  1883,  25  per  cent ;  act  1890,  25  per  cent ;  act  1894,  20  per  cent .  » 
1897,  20  per  cent ;  act  1909,  20  per  cent ;  and  act  1920,  none. 
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resent  cost  (J.  T.  Hunt  &  Son,  Loudon,  letter  o^  June  4)  : 

Cost  per  2,240  pounds £36    10 

Ocean  freight 2      2 

38    12  at  $3. 90  per  £=$146. 68 

Equivalent  for  ton  of  2,000  pounds $130. 98 

Insurance  and  miscellaneous,  say,  1  per  cent 1. 30 

Duty,  20  per  cent  of  $120 24. 00 

Total 156. 28 

ZINC  AND  ZINC  OXIDES. 

[Paragraphs  74,  88,  390,  and  391.] 

STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  S.  TTITHILL,  BEPEESENTINa  THE 
AlCEEICAN  ZING  INSTITUTE,  NSW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Senator  McCumber.  Please  state  your  name. 

Mr.  TuTHiLii.  My  name  is  Stephen  S.  Tuthill.  I  am  secretary  of 
be  American  Zinc  Institute  (Inc.),  with  oflSces  at  27  Cedar  Street, 
tew  York  City.  My  temporary  Washington  address  is  the  Hotel 
Washington. 

In  the  membership  of  the  institute  is  represented  more  than  95 
€r  cent  of  the  United  States  zinc  industry. 

I  refer  to  paragraphs  Nos.  74,  88,  390,  and  391  of  the  bill. 

The  cost  and  process  of  making  zinc  oxide  are,  as  I  shall  show  you, 
be  same  as  in  the  case  of  slab  zinc,  and  we  ask  that  the  questions  of 
o?t.  imports,  and  exports  be  deferred  until  the  slab-zinc  portion  of 
be  schedule  comes  before  this  committee. 

To-day  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  two  points :  First,  that  in 
he  briex  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
louse  of  Representatives  bythe  institute,  to  which  brief  reference 
s  hereby  made,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wolff,  the  president  of  the  institute,  in 
ecommending  a  duty  of  2 J  cents  per  pound  on  "  zinc,  oxide  of,  and 
?hite  pigment  contaming  zinc,  but  not  containing  lead,  dry,"  stated 
hat  this  entirely  zinc  product  had  been  previously  classified  under 
Schedule  A,  but  that  it  appropriately  belongs  under  Schedule  C. 
That  suggestion,  however,  was  not  accepted  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
.ommittee ;  zinc  oxide  appearing  in  the  present  bill  under  Schedule 
—Chemicals,  oils,  and  paints. 

Therefore,  we  wish  at  this  time  to  renew  our  request  for  such 
eclassification. 

Second.  We  also  wish  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  inequitable 
reatment  of  zinc  oxide  in  the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

The  duties  on  lead  and  zinc  as  proposed  in  the  bill  before  you  are 
ts  follows :  Lead  ore,  1^  cents ;  zinc  ore,  1^  cents ;  pig  lead,  2rJ  cents ; 
lab  zinc.  If  cents,  although  for  two  years  it  is  2  cents;  white  lead, 
!i  cents;  zinc  oxide,  1^  cents;  zinc  chloride,  1^  cents;  zinc  sulphate, 
t  of  a  cent;  zinc  sulphide,  1^  cents;  lithopone,  1^  cents;  and  other 
ead  and  zinc  items  in  chemicals  and  metals  sections. 

The  above  table  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  showing,  first, 
Jie  singular  provisions  for  import  duties  on  the  products  manuf ac- 
|ored  from  zinc  ore ;  and,  second,  the  rational  ana  entirely  different 
Jieorj'  pursued  in  providing  duties  for  the  manufactured  products 
>f  lead  ore. 
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The  lead  schedule  recoghizes  the  propriety  of  a  higher  duty  on  t] 
manufactured  products  of  ore  than  on  tne  ore  itself.  The  zinc  scht> 
ule,  as  a  whole,  completely  ignores  that  principle.  Slab  zinc  and  ih 
oxide,  for  example,  are  two  of  the  chief  prooucts  of  zinc  ore.  Tb 
are  produced  by  similar  process,  namely,  smelting  the  ore  in  fxi 
naces.  Slab  zinc  is  reduced  or  condensed  in  the  furnace  in  the  a 
sence  of  oxygen.  Zinc  oxide  is  reduced  or  condensed  in  the  fumA 
in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  This  is  the  essential  difference  in  ti 
two  methods  of  manufacture.  On  general  principles  the  two  pro 
ucts  should  be  regarded  alike  in  framing  a  protectfve  tariff. 

The  analogy  between  these  two-  products  on  the  one  hand  and  p 
lead  and  white  lead  on  the  other  hand  is  close.  Pig  lead  is  lead  niL*! 
in  its  simplest  form.  Slab  zinc  is  zinc  metal  in  its  simplest  fori 
White  lead  and  zinc  oxide  are  white  powders  which  are  suuilar 
used  as  competitive  constituents  in  the  composition  of  paint,  be^d 
having  other  uses  of  their  own. 

We  therefore  request  that  whatever  rate  of  duty,  whether  high  * 
low,  the  Committee  on  Finance  shall  see  fit  to  impose  on  lead-bearii 
ore  or  zinc-bearing  ore,  the  products  of  such  ores  shall  be  favon 
with  appropriate  duties  somewhat  higher  than  the  duties  imposed  4 
the  ores  from  which  such  products  are  manufactured.  This  sero 
elemental,  and  it  has  been  observed  in  framing  the  lead  schedule.  1 
framing  the  zinc  schedule  the  principle  was  ignored  by  the  Ways  ti 
Means  C!ommittee,  as  will  be  observed  at  a  glance. 

May  we  ask  that  the  principle  be  observed  by  the  Committee  < 
Finance  in  respect  to  zinc  oxide,  slab  zinc,  and  other  products  maLi 
factured  from  zinc  ore? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Me^i 
Committee? 

Mr.  TuTHiLL.  I  did  not.    Our  president,  Mr.  Wolff,  did* 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  he  make  this  same  argument  before  \1 
Ways  and  Means  Committee? 

Mr.  TuTHiLL.  He  made  a  simple  request,  sir;  no  explanation. 

Senator  La  Follette.  He  made  a  request  for  more  duty  to  i 
placed? 

Mr.  TxjTHiLL.  No,  sir.  Only  in  respect  to  reclassification^  Senat'l 
This  matter  of  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  zinc  oxide  h 
come  up  since,  and  it  was  thought  best  that  I  come  here  and  pre««i 
it  at  this  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  House  has  given  you  the  same  differential 
the  figure  given  you  in  the  Underwood  bill  ? 

Mr.  TuTHnx.  The  House  gave  us  for  two  years  a  larger  figun*. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  I  mean  in  this  bill,  tne  pending  bill,  Th 
has  given  an  increase  over  the  zinc  in  blocks  ana  pigs  and  zin*-  »I'i 
when  manufactured  into  blocks,  pigs,  and  slabs.  It  provides  a  ili 
ferential  of  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  TuTHnx.  Tnat  is  correct,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  same  as  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  t 

Mr.  TuTHiuu  The  Payne- Aldrich  bill  allowed  1  cent,  sir,  on  xil 
oxide,  dry.  In  making  slab  zinc  you  follow  the  same  cburee  as  y 
follow  in  making  zinc  oxide,  except  that  one  is  produced  in  ti 
presence  of  oxygen  and  the  other  is  produced  in  the  abeent-r  1 
oxygen,  and  we  leel  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  commensurate  increm 
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St^nator  Smoot  (reading  from  the  bill) : 

Zinc  oxide  and  leaded  zinc  oxides  containing  not  more  tlian  25  per  centum  of 
ail,  in  any  form  of  dry  powder,  li  cents  per  pound ;  ground  in  or  mixed  with 
1  or  water,  2  cents  per  pound. 

It  will  all  come  in  dry.    They  can  get  it  in  for  IJ  cents  and  mix 

with  the  oil  here. 

Mr.  TuTHiLL.  One  and  a  half  will  be  the  maximum  rate  as  we  view 
,  Senator  Smoot. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  on  the  dry? 

Mr.  TuTHTLL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  is  the  way  it  would  come  in? 

Mr.  TuTHiLL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  just  what  the  Underwood  bill  allowed  you. 

Mr.  TcTHiLL.  But  that  brings  up  a  question  I  did  not  want  to  in- 
»rject  at  this  time. 

there  was  a  change  in  the  bill  just  before  it  passed  the  House. 
Tie  ore  interests  changed  the  two-year  rates  to  rates  for  the  life  of 
he  bill,  blindly  overlooking  the  ract  that,  if  they  did  not  change 
iver  the  slab  2dnc  at  the  end  of  two  years,  there  would  be  no  market 
or  their  ore,  because  we  would  then  be  competing  with  foreign  slab 
inc. 

That  matter  will  come  up  when  we  present  our  brief  on  the  zinc 
x*hedule  in  general. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  paragraph  391  ? 

Mr.  TtTiHiLL.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  most  inequitable,  as  we  view  it. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  here,  then,  to  simply  talk  about  a  change 
n  classification  ? 

Mr.  TuTHiLii.  A  change  in  classification,  and  to  apply  the  rule  to 
:inc  that  has  been  applied  to  lead. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  objections  do  you  have  now  to  the  zinc  oxide, 
in*,  U  cents  per  pound? 

Mr.  TrTHiLL.  We  feel  that  it  should  be  rated  the  same  as  slab  zinc. 
We  feel  that  it  should  be  at  least  2  cents  a  pound,  sir. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  TuTHnx.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Slab  zinc  is  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  TuTHiLL.  For  two  years ;  but  that  question  will  be  opened  up, 
nr.  when  we  appear  on  the  zinc  schedule  in  general. 

CHIOBATE  OF  POTASH. 
[Paragraph  75.] 

STATEMENT  OF  7BAKX  KIDDE,  SECBETABY  MONMOUTH  CHEMI- 
CAL CO. 

Mt.  Kn)DE.  I  should  like  to  read  paragraph  76  of  House  bill  7456. 

T^  paragraph  increases  this  present  duty  of  one-half  cent  a 
|wund  to  1  cent  a  pound,  and  also  for  five  years  adds  16  per  cent 
*<I  valorem. 

Before  going  into  the  matter  of  this  duty,  with  which  we  do  not 
»in"ee,  I  should  like  to  devote  one  paragraph  to  a  description  of  who 
^eare. 

The  coinpanics  I  am  here  to  represent,  the  Rendrock  Powder  Co. 
■Jid  the  Monmouth  Chemical  Co.,  have  bought  and  manufactured 
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this  commodity  since  1875,  when  the  fiendrock  Powder  Co.  '•• 
formed  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  by  the  inventors,  Jasper  and  Ad«l;>»^ 
Kand,  also  founders  of  the  pneumatic  tool  manufactures  and  x'u 
IngersoU-Rand  Co.  In  1885  the  company  with  their  chlorate  r^ 
plosive,  called  " Eack-a-Rock,"  successfully  blew  out  Hell  iuu 
channel  in  New  York,  an  historic  event.  About  10  years  a<ro  -** 
started  to  manufacture  chlorate  ourselves,  there  being  then  as  d  -^ 
only  a  single  group  manufacturing  chlorate  in  the  United  Stat»^ 
The  chlorate  manufacturing  side  of  our  business  we  incorporat'- 
under  the  name  of  the  Monmouth  Chemical  Co.  We  have  the  wr  • 
ten  statement  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal  that  we  alone  during  ii" 
war  produced  and  were  willing  to  produce  for  them  absolutely  {Mip 
chlorate,  as  per  the  arsenal  specification  adopted  after  the  conirrv» 
sional  investigation  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  into  faulty  anunur.x 
tion.  Such  a  pure  chlorate,  although  specified  for  axnmunit  : 
primers  in  both  England  and  Germany,  was  not  being  produced  her* 
Although  the  Monmouth  Chemical  Co.  lost  upward  of  $20,000  on  i:.. 
production,  we  continued  to  deliver  throughout  the  war  and  La^"« 
in  our  files  evidence  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Government  representi 
tives  at  the  arsenal.  Both  the  Rendrock  and  Monmouth  com  par.  -^ 
are  entirely  owned  by  Americans,  born  in  and  residents  of  N*^ 
Jersey. 

Senator  Reed.  Just  a  moment.    What  did  you  say  the  nanit  «^ 
the  company  is? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  The  Rendrock  Powder  Co.  and  the  Monmouth  Chec 
cal  Co. 

I  explained  at  the  beginning  that  I  was  trying  to  describe  ^. 
we  were  before  I  dealt  with  the  subject  matter. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  all  right.    1  simply  wanted  to  get  the  nacr^ 
of  those  companies. 

Mr.  KiDDE.  We  protest  an  increase  in  duties  over  the  present  tar.f 
both  as  manufacturers  and  consumei*s  and  particularly  to  and  ■ 
valorem  tariff  on  an  American  valuation  basis.  Such  a  valuar*^ 
would  be  based  on  a  market  value  established  by  the  single  mir  . 
facturing  group,  practically  controlling  the  industry  here  and  mi:r: 
easily  become  a  practical  embargo  of  imports  in  their  interest.  TT. . 
this  interest  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  American  :i 
tional  interest  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  for  about  10  years  :  . 
to  the  war  these  so-called  American  manufacturers  arrans^-il 
agreement  by  which  all  foreign  manufactiu^ers  refused  to  ship  •:. 
rate  of  potash  to  the  United  States.  Whatever  was  im|x>rted  in  ;: 
period  was  brought  in  by  themselves  from  their  affiliated  comf»:ir 
m  England,  giving  them  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  coniino4i:t\ 
this  market  with  all  the  implication  a  control  of  so  imiiortaM 
chemical  implies.  I  have  with  me  indisputable  proof  of  tnijs  a^rr*' 
ment. 

That  this  agreement  shutting  out  impoi-ts  was  not  meant  to  f«t-* 
an  American  industry  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  there  were  ni»  -\ 
ports  trom  the  United  States,  and  it  is  generally  believed  and  tinoi 
stood  that  the  American  interests  agreed  to  this  plan  of  no  exports 
return  for  having  the  American  market  delivered  to  them.  It  «  . 
only  after  the  European  war  when  the  English  plants  could  not  ^;: 
ply  the  world  export  trade  that  they  allowed  the  American  plant«  ' 
export. 
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In  this  manufacturing  group  controlling  the  chlorate  market  here 
le  j)rincipal  factory  is  entirely  owned  by  the  United  Alkali  Co.> 
Liverpool,  a  $50,000,000  English  chemical  combination. 
We  stand  outside  this  conaoination  and  view  the  matter  of  the 
riff  on  this  commodity,  we  believe,  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of 
e  Araerican  interest.  If  imports,^  at  the  present  low  exchange  in- 
rfere  with  domestic  manufacture,  we  view  the  interference  as  tem- 
>rary  and  as  a  salutary  check  on  an  international  monopoly  which 
T  20  years  has  dominated  the  match  and  all  other  industries  using 
ilorate.  The  now  so  familiar  bugaboo  of  German  imports  can  not 
I  so  overpowering  when  these  are  now  bein^  sold  here  only  at  the- 
•ewar  price  of  the  commodity,  viz,  7  to  8  cents  per  pound.  This  is, 
course,  a  great  reduction  from  the  price  of  70  to  75  cents  obtained. 
iring  the  war,  but  is  the  price  the  American  monopoly  group  them- 
Ives  made  before  the  war  and  is  not  disastrous.  Nor,  we  repeat,, 
cessarily  permanent. 

Temporary  imports  and  the  general  alarm  incident  to  the  present 
tpi'ession  sliould  not  be  allowed  to  serve  as  a  pretext,  by  import 
xes.  for  the  renewal  and  reinforcement  of  the  market  control  here 
clJorate  on  the  part,  principally,  of  producers  themselves,  foreign 
rned,  employing  very  little  labor  and  using  raw  materials  not. 
itive  to  our  country.  From  a  revenue  standpoint  the  duty  from 
is  commodity  is  negligible,  and  the  controlling  consideration,, 
^refore,  to  my  associates  and  myself  seems  to  be  a  treatment  which 
just,  alike  to  the  many  American  consumers  as  to  the  manufac- 
rers. 

We  believe  the  present  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  or  at  most 

^ific  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  without  ad  valorem  duties  to  be* 

jost  decision  for  your  honorable 'committee  to  make. 

Senator  McCxjmber.  Are  you  an  importer? 

Mr.  EiDDE.  We  have  been.    As  the  Rendrock  Powder  Co.  we  have- 

iported  chlorate.    We  have  bought  it  from  domestic  interests,  and 

5  have  finally,  during  the  last  10  years,  manufactured  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  manufacture  it  now  ? 

Mr.  KiDDS.  We  have  been  manufacturing  for  the  last  seven  years.. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  also  importing  it? 

Mr.  KmoB.  Yes. 

^ator  MoCuMBER.  What  is  the  proportion  between  what  you 

inufacture  and  what  you  import? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  The  proportion  is  naturally,  for  the  present  time,  ris- 

};•    Imports  are  ontv  beginning,  so  that  I  should  say  our  per- 

n(age  of  manufactured  product  is  easily  three-fourths  of  the  total,. 

id  probably  more. 

^Senator  MoCitmber.  Do  you  think  that  will  continue? 

Mr.  Kn>D£.  I  believe  that  the  imports  from  Germany  are  only 

mporary  in  nature  and  that  manufacture  can  be  resumed  in  our 

mmodity  before  long. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  Grerman  price  of  that  commodity 

T  miitf 

Mr.  KmDE.  It  is  selling  in  this  market 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing).  No;  I  mean  the  German  price;. 

kat  does  it  sell  for  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Kn)DE«  It  figures  here  at  about  7  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  delivered? 
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Mr.  KiDDE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  the  German  price  at  presvni 

Mr.  KiDDE.  It  is  675  marks  per  100  kilos. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  it  reduced  to? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  I  gave  that,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  Not  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Germanj 

Mr.  Kidde.  The  cost  of  the  import  duty  would  make  that  about  1 
cents  a  pound. 

Senator  McCumber,  What  can  you  make  it  for? 

Mr.  KiDDB.  We  can  not  make  it  for  that  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  McLean..  Would  you  anticipate  increasing  importatidr 

Mr.  Kidde.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes;  but  we  think  me  exchange 
going  to  go  against  them  and  they  will  not  be  able   to  delin 
against  this  market. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  American  price? 

Mr.  Kidde.  It  was  pushed  up  during  the  war  by  the  English  coi 
cern  to  75  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  price? 

Mr.  Kidde.  They  are  ouoting  12  cents,  but  it  is  actually  selling  at ' 

Senator  McCumber.  The  American  product  is  sold  at  8t 

Mr.  Kidde.  It  is  hard  to  get  information  on  that  point. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  a  consumer  and  producer,  are  vi> 
not? 

Mr.  Kidde.  Yes.    That  is  my  information  and  belief. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  about  8  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Kidde.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  present  German  price  is  what? 

Mr.  KmDE.  It  is  about  the  same.    It  is  being  sold  in  this  market  i 
about  the  same  figure. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  sold  for  i 
Germany? 

Mr.  Kidde.  It  would  be  1^  cents  to  2  cents  per  pound  under  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  there  is  a  spread  of  about  1^  cents  i 

Mr.  Kidde.  One  and  one-half  cents  is  a  rather  loose  way  of  figurio; 
it,  with  the  exchange  fluctuating  all  the  time. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  mean*a  cent  and  a  half  below  ti 
price  at  which  it  is  laid  down  here? 

Mr.  Kidde.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  would  be  6^  that  it  sells  for  here? 

Mr.  Kidde.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  understand  it  that  way.    I  asked  yfl 
the  price  in  Germany.    You  now  think  it  is  about  6^  cents! 

Mr.  Kidde.  That  is  my  information. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  it  costs  about  H  cents  for  duty! 

Mr.  Kidde.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  pay  for  current  importationsf 

Mr.  Kidde.  About  that  figure. 

Senator  McCumber.  About  8  cents? 

Mr.  Kidde.  No,  sir;  7.6  cents. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  buying  at  a  price  somewhat  be!o 
the  American  products  price? 

Mr.  Kidde.   i  es,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  people  do  you  employ? 
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Mr.  KiDDiL  When  we  were  going  at  full  force  we  were  producing 
per  cent  of  the  domestic  product.  I  should  say  at  this  point  it  is 
I  electrolytic  process  that  requires  no  labor.  It  is  a  matter  of 
»wer  entirely.  For  the  production  of  10  per  cent  we  required  about 
'  people,  fairly  high-priced  people,  but  with  no  special  skill. 
Senator  McCumber.  Your  judgment  is  that  1  cent  a  pound  or 
ill  a  cent  a  pound  would  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  KmoE.  1  think  so,  sir,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  really  a 
w  material  that  enters  into  an  important  consuming  industry,  and 
isides  that  the  manufacturing  group  is  not  a  pure  American  group. 
Senator  McCumber.  The  real  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  Is  it 
mr  opinion  that  the  cost  of  production  in  the  European  countries 
only  about  a  half  cent  per  pound  less  than  the  cost  of  production 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  Well,  I  should  say  in  that  neighborhood;  that  iis, 
K>ut  a  cent  a  pound  at  the  present  time,  but  you  must  remember 
lat  the  matter  of  exchange  is  a  vital  point  at  the  present  time,  and 
iflt  has  been  fluctuating  oay  by  day,  as  you  know. 
Senator  McCumber.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  KmoE.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  there  may  be  changes 
I  nrices  amounting  to  10  per  c^it  in  a  week's  time, 
senator  McCumber.  I  am  speaking  entirely  of  the  American  valua- 
on. 

Senator  *Reed.  You  mean  to  include  in  your  statement  also  the  cost 
f  shipment? 

Mr.  KmDE.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  indicated. 
Senator  Keed.  Your  last  statement  did  not  indicate  it;  perhaps 
te  first  one  did. 
Mr.  KmDE.  I  had  it  before. 

Senator  McLxak.  Is  the  process  of  manufacture  difficult? 
Mr.  KiDDS.  It  is  very  difficult.    It  is  an  electrolytic  process,  which 
6ts  a  great  deal  of  money  to  learn. 

The  Monmouth  Chemical  Co.,  outside  of  the  Bendrock  Powder  Co., 
IS  expended,  in  leamingto  make  this  chemical,  at  least  $500,000. 
Senator  McCumber.  Where  do  you  import  from  ? 
Mr.  KiDDE.  We  have  had  Swedish  importations,  but  at  the  present 
me  we  have  German  importations. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  do  not  import  from  Great  Britain  ? 
Mr.  KmDE.  No;  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  United  Alkali  Co.  owns 
le  hranch  in  America  and  they  prefer  not  to  export  to  America. 
Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
action  of  (ireat  Britain,  Germany,  and  Sweden? 
Sir.  KiDDE.  I  think  the  English  think  the  Germans  are  underpro- 
icin^  them,  but  I  have  no  information  on  that. 
Senator  McCu^iber.  That  is,  they  are  producing  much  cheaper? 
Mr.  KmDE.  They  have  certain  patents  which  are  very  useful  and 
?ry  valuable,  and  they  have  also  this  raw  material,  muriate  of  potash. 
Senator  McLean.  Did  the  process  originate  in  Germany? 
Mr.  KrooE.  I  do  not  know  that.   I  do  not  know  the  history. 
Senator  Reed.  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  if  the  chairman  is  through, 
^nator  McCumber.  Yes ;  I  am  through. 
Senator  Reed.  This  chemical  that  you  produce  is  called  what? 

81527—22— STH  1 84 
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Mr.  KiDDE.  Senator  Beed,  it  is  called  chlorate  of  potash.     It  J 
chemically  known  as  ClOg,  from  which  you  see  there  are  three  iini 
of  oxygen  carried  by  the  potash.    The  reason  I  explain  that  is  th 
it  is  used  in  the  match  industry  mostly,  and  in  an}i:hing  where 
great  deal  of  oxygen  is  required.    In  other  words,  tnis  potassium 
a  fine  carrier  for  oxygen. 

Senator  Eeed.  Chlorate  of  potash  is  used  extensively  in  maii 
things,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  It  is  used  in  tooth  paste,  in  fireworks,  and  in  a  numlie 
of  other  things ;  but  its  principal  U6e  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  in  co 
nection  with  matches. 

Senator  Reed.  The  Sand  family,  I  believe,  were  famous  inven 
in  their  time. 

Mr.  KiDDE.  Yes.    I  may  say,  in  this  connection,  that  back  in 
nineties  they  used  it  for  explosives.   When  mixed  with  other  chemi 
ingredients  it  is  an  explosive. 

Benator  Reed.  It  is  now  used  for  explosives? 

Mr.  Ktdde.  No  ;  not  to  any  extent. 

Senator  McCitmber.  What  did  you  say  is  its  principal  use? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  Matches. 

Senator  Reed.  You  speak  very  rapidly,  Mr.  Kidde,  and  I  do  no 
quite  catch  everything  you  say.  You  said  that  your  company,  th 
Monmouth  Chemical  Co.,  makes  this  chlorate  of  potash. 

Mr.  Ktdde.  Yes :  it  has  for  the  last  six  or  seven  vears. 

Senator  Reed.  The  price  of  chlorate  of  potash  before  the  war  n 
the  American  market  was  what  ? 

Mr.  Kidde.  Seven  and  one-fourth  cents. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  begin  to  manufacture  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Kidde.  We  experimented  for  three  or  four  years  before  tb 
war,  and  actually  started  our  plant  about  a  few  months  before  tbi 
war.  It  was  in  no  sense  connected  with  the  opening  of  the  vii 
We  also  had  been  interested  in  potash  for  our  Rack-a-Rock. 

Senator  Reed.  For  what? 

Mr.  Kidde.  For  our  Rack-a-Rock,  our  explosive. 

We  have  been  interested  in  that  since  1876. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  you  had  expended  a  large  sum  of  mon«» 
learning  the  manufacture  of  chlorate  of  potash  before  the  war  *n 
you  were  actually  manufacturing  it  before  the  war  and  expecte<l  t 
compete  with  the  market  as  it  then  stood  ? 

Mr.  Kidde.  Yes^ir. 

Senator  Reed.  Without  any  protection? 

Mr.  Kidde.  There  was  slight  protection. 

Senator  Reed.  There  was  a  slight  tariff  duty,  but  no  protert^v 
duty. 

Mr.  Kidde.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Awhile  ago  you  spoke  of  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  Kidde.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  A  monopoly  that  controls  this  business.  What  v. « 
that  monopoly? 

Mr.  Kidde.  I  tried  to  describe  it  in  my  brief.  There  are  two  ci-r. 
panics  manufacturing  chlorate  of  potash  who  are  joined  in  o'. 
selling  group,  and  the  most  important  of  these  two  manufartnrir 
companies  is  owned,  as  I  have  explained  in  my  brief,  by  the  Fnitr 
Alkali  Co.  of  Liverpool,  which  is  a  $50,000,000  corporation. 
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Senator  Beed.  Now,  what  are  the  names  of  those  two  companies? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  The  North  American  Chemical  Co. 

Senator  Reed.  Located  where  ? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Senator  Keed.  And  what  is  the  other  one  ? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  The  National  Electrolytic  Co.,  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Senator  Beed.  The  National  Electrolytic  Co.,  of  Niagara  Falls? 

•oes  it  operate  with  power  from  the  falls? 

Jlr.  EiDDE.  Yes ;  speaking  now  on  information. 

Senator  Beed.  That  is  your  general  information  ? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  Yes^ir. 

Senator  Beed.  Do  these  companies  make  enough  of  chlorate  of 

otash  to  substantially  supply  the  Am.erican  market? 

Mr.  EiDDE.  They  were  the  only  manufacturers  in  this  market  ex- 

ipting  ourselves,  and  made  about  90  per  cent  of  the  production. 

Senator  Beed.  Now,  what  is  the  method  of  selling  which  you  told 

> about? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  They  are  grouped  into  one  selling  agent. 

Senator  Beed.  That  is  to  say,  both  companies  -sell  through  one* 

?ent? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beed.  Does  that  one  a^ent  make  the  same  price  upon  the 

roduct  of  each  of  the  companies? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  Yes. 

Senator  Beed.  So  that  if  a  man  «^ants  to  buy  chlorate  of  potash 

id  to  get  it  from  a  United  States  producer,  if  he  did  not  buy  from 

)iir  company,  he  would  have  to  buy  from  this  single  agency? 

Mr.  Kidde.  Yes.     That  same  agency  also  controls  other  chem- 

als. 

Senator  Beed.  What  is  that  agency  ? 

Mr.  Kidde.  The  J.  L.  &  D.  S.  Biker  people,  of  New  York. 

Senator  Beed.  "  And  company,"  is  it? 

Mr.  Kidde.  I  believe  it  is  simply  J.  L.  &  D.  S.  Biker. 

Senator  Beed.  I  want  to  be  particular  about  this.    With  the  ex- 

ption  of  your  company,  which  is  the  Monmouth  Chemical  Co.,  the 

uy  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  the  North  American 

hemical  Co.,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  the  National  Electrolytic  Co., 

'  ^la^ra  Falls  ? 

Mr.  KrooE.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Beed.  And  those  two  companies  have  one  selling  agency  ? 

Mr.  Kidde.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beed.  And  anyone  who  wants  to  buy  in  America  must 

it  his  supply  from  that  agent? 

Mr.  Kidde.  Bear  in  mind,  Senator,  there  are  two  experimental 

itsiders,  but  they  never  appear  in  the  open  market. 

Senator  Beed.  So  that  anybody  who  wants  to  buy  on  the  market 

is  to  buy  from  this  single  selling  agency  ? 

Mr.  Kidde.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Beed.  Who  is  it  that  you  say  controls  these  two  organi- 

itions? 

Mr.  KmDE.  I  did  not  say  they  controlled.    I  said  the  United  Alkali 
»>.  owns  the  North  American  Chemical  Co. 
Senator  Beed.  Who  is  the  United  Alkali  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  KiDDE.  The  United  Alkali  Co.  is  described  in  Bradstreet's  r^ 
port  on  the  North  American  Chemical  Co.  as  an  English  corpora 
tion  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,000. 

Senator  Beed.  Do  you  know  who  owns  or  controls  the  stock  in  th^ 
National  Electrolytic  Co.? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  I  beieve  the  Riker  family  do. 

Senator  Keed.  The  Riker  family  are  the  selling  agents  for  both  f^\ 
these  companies? 

Mr.  KiDDB.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Yon  understand  that  they  own  the  Electrolytic  Co 

Mr.  KiDDE.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  understand  the  chemical  company  is  com 
pletely  controlled— 4he  North  American  Chemical  Co.  is  completri] 
controlled  by  this  British  company? 

Mr.  KroDE.  It  is  so  stated  in  the  last  Bradstreet's  report  on  thi 
company. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  put  in  the  whole  report  of  Bradstreets? 

Mr.  Ktdde.  T  should  sav  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  that,  Senatoi 

Senator  Reed.  I  did  not  say  it  was  necessary.  I  asked  you  if  va 
had  put  it  in  ? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  I  have  not  put  it  in,  but  it  is  here,  if  you  wish  to  see  ii 

Senator  Reed.  Will  you  let  me  see  it? 

(The  report  was  handed  to  Senator  Reed.) 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  put  in  a  part  of  this  rr 
port.    I  shall  now  read  from  Brtfdstreet's  report : 

North  American  Chemical  Co.,  manufactures  alkaU  products,  Bay  City.  Mi'*i 
Harrison  Street,  foot  of  Forty-first  Street.  John  Brook,  president,  LIvmp*hi 
England.  C.  P.  Hutchinson,  secretary  and  treasurer  and  general  manager.  Rt 
City.    Directors:  The  above  and  M.  I.  Davies,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Just  a  moment  before  I  pass  on  with  the  reading. 

Do  you  know  the  C.  P.  Hutchinson,  who  is  secretary  and  treasure 
and  general  manager? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  citizen,  naturally  l»or 
or  naturalized,  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  I  have  no  information  whatever,  excepting  that  Bri'i 
street's  shows  it  is  owned  by  the  English  corporation,  and  it  is  i!<*«j 
erally  understood  throughout  the  trade. 

Senator  Reed.  I  was  asking  about  the  manager. 

Mr.  KiDDE.  I  do  not  know  about  the  individuals  in  the  trade. 

Senator  Reed.  I  shall  read  on : 

Finnncial  condition.  We  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  a  detailed  flnai^iJ 
statement  from  this  company. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  their  annual  report  as  made  to  the  Secretsn 
State,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  file  at  the  county  clerk  office  here,  and  *^•? 
shows  their  financial  condition  as  of  December  31,  1912. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  quite  a  way  back.  Have  you  anything  Uu 
than  that  ? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  I  have  a  statement,  an  oral  statement^  made  about  ^ 
months  ago  by  the  president  of  the  Hooker  Electrolytic  Co».  of  NV 
York,  who  told  me  that  the  manager  of  the  company  had  nss^x 
him  that  the  stock  ownership  had  not  changed. 
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Senator  Reed.  I  was  just  thinking  how  little  value  these  figures 
li^ht  be  to  us,  but  I  think  I  shall  put  them  in  in  the  hope  that  we 
lay  be  able  to  get  a  later  statement. 

f  shall  continue  to  read: 

Authorized  capital  stock.  $378,940  common ;  $621,000  preferred ;  aU  claimed, 

ibRTibed,  and  paid  in  cash. 

> 

9sets: 

Real  estate  used  in  business $128, 250. 22 

Real  estate  not  used  in  business,  Wayne  Co 100, 000. 00 

ReaJ  estate  not  used  in  business,  Bay  Co 8, 000. 00 

Personal   property 113,880.02 

Cadi 23, 584. 30 

Creilit  due  company 88, 993. 20 

Total 462, 707.  74 

aMlIties:  Unsecured  debts , 28,222.31 

Authorities  to  whom  this  statement  was  submitted  state  that  this  is  very 
DservaUve  and  Is  made  very  largely  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  and  is  really 
( a  fair  showing  of  their  financial  condition.  The  real  estate,  consisting  of 
lot  and  building  In  Bay  City,  is  estimated  worth,  by  conservative  authorities, 
^TiOO.OOO.  The  real  estate  in  Wayne  County  consists  of  a  large  amount  of 
Ml  on  the  Detroit  River  Just  south  of  Detroit  and  under  which  there  is  known 
be  ?ery  large  deposits  of  rock  salt.  This  company  purchased  this  land 
mt  15  years  ago,  and  for  $100,000,  and  it  was  appraised  recently  by  au- 
Jritiefl  In  Detroit  as  worth  anywhere  between  $250,000  to  $500,000.  This 
id.  however,  is  not  developed  in  any  way.  Personal  property  is  estimated 
rth  at  least  $200  000 ;  this  consists  of  a  very  fine  equipment  for  the  manu- 
lure  of  chemicals  and  consists  very  largely  of  copper.  Their  power  plant 
ft^timated  to  have  cost  $100,000  alone.  The  other  items  in  their  statement 
» considered  reliable.  The  company  is  known  to  have  practically  no  debts, 
e  stock  of  the  company  Is  owned  entirely  by  the  United  Alkali  Co.  (Ltd.), 
Liverpool,  England,  a  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  chem- 
Is,  which  is  understood  to  have  a  capital  of  $50,000,000.  Authorities  who  are 
iversant  with  their  financial  condition  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  company 
old  be  worth  conservatively  $1,000,000. 

rmde  opinions :  Twelve  houses  consulted,  who  sell  this  company  to  amounts 
to  $5,000,  report  dealings  very  satisfactory,  accounts  being  taken  care  or 
vnptly,  usually  taking  discounts. 

iut»»cedent8 :  This  company  was  incorporated  under  Michigan  laws  for  30 
ir9  from  April  21,  1898,  with  an  authorized  capital  claim  paid  in  of  $600,000, 
H  was  subsequently  increased  to  $1,000,000,  and  again  in  January,  1900, 
i  increased  to  $1,500,000. 

tn  your  opening  remarks  you  made  this  statement : 

'roiu  the  fact  that  for  about  10  years  prior  to  the  war  these  so-called  Ameri- 
manufncturers  arranged  an  agreement  by  which  all  foreign  manufacturers 

tstfd  to  ship  chlorate  of  potash  to  the  United  States.     Whatever  was  im- 

M  in  this  period  was  brought  in  by  themselves  from  their  affiliated  c\)m- 
f^  in  England,  giving  them  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  commodity  in  this 

^H  with  all  the  implication  a  control  of  so  important  a  chemical  implies. 

ivp  with  me  indisputable  proof  of  this  agreement 

liat  statement  contains  two  propositions.  One  is  that  about  10 
R  prior  to  the  war  these  so-called  American  manufacturers ;  that 
I  take  it,  the  North  American  Co.  and  the  National  Electrolytic 

Ir.  KmoE.  Yes. 

ienator  Rkrd   (continuing).  Made  an  agreement  by  which  all 

pign  manufacturers  refused  to  ship  chlorate  of  potash  to  th« 

ited  States. 

(r.  KmoE.  Yes. 
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Senator  Reed.  What  is  your  proof  on  that? 

Ifr.  KiDDE.  My  proof  is  that  the  Rendrock  Powder  Co.  has  U 
years  been  in  this  business;  that  there  were  no  manufacturers  of  thl 
chemical  in  the  early  days  of  the  company,  therefore  they  had  i| 
import  it,  and  imported  it  from  various  countries.    Their  princif 
supply  was  from  an  old  English  firm  called  the  George  Boor  Co., 
George  Boor  &  Co.,  who  are  still  in  business,  and  who  are  a  rdia 
and  responsible  firm  known  by  my  family  for  generations. 

In  that  connection  I  have  a  letter  here  dated  August  21, 1905,  f 
George  Boor  &  Co.,  in  which  they  say : 

Under  the  combine  of  the  chlorate  makers  the  European  sellers  are 
aUowed  to  ship  to  the  United  States,  nor  the  United  States  makers  to  eT^ 
We  regret  therefore  that  we  can  not  give  you  any  price  delivered  c.  1. 1  » 
York. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  KoDDE.  1905. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  16  yeats  ago! 

Mr.  KiDDE.  Yes ;  and  up  to  the  war  we  had  confirmation  of  tliat. 

Senator  Beed.  Before  we  leave  this,  I  would  like  to  go  into  it 
little  further.  This  letter  refers  to  a  letter  you  had  written  to  thes 
because  they  say,  "  We  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  l^ 
instant  in  reference  to  the  supply  of  chlorate  of  potash." 

Mr.  Kn>DE.  Yes. 

Senator  Beed.  Have  you  the  letter  you  wrote? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  No,  sir.  It  was  simply  an  inquiry  in  the  ordini^ 
course  of  business  asking  for  a  quotation  on  potash. 

Senator  Beed.  You  are  sure  it  was  a  request  for  a  quotation  { 

Mr.  KmoE.  Yes ;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Beed.  I  want  to  put  this  whole  letter  into  the  reoof 
leaving  out  the  date.     [Beading :] 

The  Rendrock  Powder  Co., 

11  Broadway^  New  York  City,  United  States  of  America. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  10th  Instan? 
reference  to  the  supply  of  chlorate  of  potash  shipment  to  United  States. 

Under  the  combine  of  the  chlorate  makers,  the  European  sellers  arv»  n<>t 
lowed  to  ship  to  the  United  States,  nor  the  United  States  makers  t»>  exi*' 
We  regret,  therefore,  that  we  can  not  give  you  any  price  delivered  c.  L  f.  >* 
York.  What  we  could,  however,  do,  is  to  ship  the  chlorate  for  you  c.  i.  f 
probably  any  port  you  are  likely  to  require  it  at,  and  beg  to  inclose  yoa  '»'^ 
with  the  list  of  prices  for  the  different  countries.  After  the  inidosed  list  « 
printed  prices  were  advanced  one-sixteenth  per  pound,  as  you  will  w^ 
stamped  thereon.  Please,  therefore,  note  that  the  figures  given  are  s^i 
to  that  addition. 

With  regard  to  payment  the  terms  are  net  cash  in  London,  90  days  frcmi  A 
of  invoice,  or  less  one-third  per  cent  discount  for  cash  here  against  B'U  *»« 
trust  that  on  these  terms  you  may  be  able  to  pass  us  some  of  your  onie^ 
Yours,  faithfully, 

G.  Boor  &  ('• 

Senator  Beed.  This  letter  suggests,  evidently,  that  while  ii 
could  not  ship  the  materials  to  you  direct,  if  you  had  it  conidgne  I 
some  other  port 

Mr.  KiDDE.  Mexico  or  Canada. 

Senator  Beed  (continuing).  You  could  get  them  in.  Did  j 
resort  to  that  device? 

Mr.  Kidde.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Beed.  You  did  not  do  that  ? 
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Mr.  KiDDE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  handed  me  with  this  letter  a  price  sheet.    Is 
lat  the  price  sheet  which  came  with  the  letter  and  the  one  to  which 
le  letter  refers  ? 
Mr.  Ejdde.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  I  would  like  to  put  that  in  evidence.    I  will  just 
?ad  parts  of  it  to  see  what  information  it  contains^  but  I  should 
ke  to  have  the  whole  sheet  go  into  the  record,  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
le  chairman. 
(The  price  sheet  is  as  follows:) 

[George  Boor  &  Co.,  39  Mincing  Lane,  London,  Nov.  7,  1904.] 
Price  list,  chlorates  of  potash  and  soda,  contracts  5  tons  minimum, 

HOME  TRADE. 


lonte  of  potash: 

Oystal 


Powder 

Orenolattti 

CbemJcaUy  para, 
lonteofsooa: 

Crysul 

Powder 


Deliveries. 


1  ton 


3d.. 
3d.. 
3ki. 

3d.. 
S^d. 


Under 
1  ton. 


3Ad. 


3Ad. 


Sales. 


Below 
5  tons. 


Below 

1  ton. 


Picked  in  1-cwt.  paper-lined  kegs,  or  2-cwt.  cases.  10/  allowance  per  ton  in  5-cwt. 
•ea.  Delivered  c.  1.  r.,  f.  o.  b.,  or  f.  o.  r.,  U.  K.  ports.  To  inland  stations  or  buyer's 
>rks  iVd.  p^r  lb.  extra. 

^lorates  of  potash  crystal  and  powder,  chlorate  of  soda  crystal,  deliveries  not 

less  than  1  ton. 

FOREIGN  PRICES. 


In  contract 

quantities 

of  5  tons. 


Rvulfrei^t,  China  and  Japan. 

,  Mexico,  South  America  (east  coast).. 
>lombo,  Koracbee,  Uadras , 

Sydney,  South  America  (west  coast) . 


3i  d. 
sId! 


Below  5 
tons. 


jd 
3( 
3|d. 


Jickwl  in  the  usual   1-cwt.  kegs  or   2-cwt.   cases  at   buyer's   option.     10/   per  ton 
vvuice  if  packed  in  5-cwt.  casks. 

Senator  Rebd.  That  means  orders  for  1  ton,  does  it ! 
^If.  KiDDE.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Beed.  It  says  here  "  3d."    What  does  that  mean  ? 
Mr.  KiDDE.  Three  pence. 
^Senator  Reed.  Three  pence  per  pound  ? 
Mr.  KiDDE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beed.  Then,  under  1  ton  I  find  "  3^d."  and  below  5  tons, 
\d.  and  below  1  ton,  3id.  That  is  under  the  head  of  "  Sales."  The 
tlier  is  under  the  head  of  "  Deliveries."  That  means,  I  suppose, 
iat  they  would  deliver  this  to  you  at.  3  cents  per  pound  if  you 
^dered  a  ton  ? 
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Mr.  KiDDE.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Seed.  What  does  the  column  headed  "  Sales  "  mean  ! 

Mr.  KiDDE.  That  shows  deliveries  and  gives  the  price.  I  think  i 
probably  means  that  small  quantity  sales  were  the  ones  on  whki 
thev  wanted  higher  prices. 

Senator  Keed.  Then,  further  down  on  the  sheet  the  foreign  pn<x 
are  quoted.  It  says,  "Cost  and  freight,  China  and  Japan,  3^  peiu 
per  pound."  Then,  I  find,  "  C.  i.  f .,  Canada,  Cape  Colony,  Mexi«'< 
South  America  (east  coast) ,  3^d."    I  would  like  to  have  that  tabi 

Now,  did  you  resort  to  this  device  and  get  some  of  the  chlorate  in 

Mr.  KmDE.  No. 

Senator  Eeed.  What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Kidde.  Bought  it  domestically. 

Senator  Keed.  And  paid  their  price? 

Mr.  Kidde.  Yes. 

Senator  Eeed.  This  letter  is  dated  away  back  in  1905,  is  it  n<< 

Mr.  Eja)D£.  At  the  beginning  of  that  agreement,  which  lasted  unt 
the  war. 

Senator  Seed.  Did  you  afterwards  try  to  buy  it  abroad — that  i: 
after  this  letter  was  written? 

Mr.  Kidde.  Yes;  we  made  efforts  to  do  so.  I  bave  no  writte 
proof  that  we  were  rejected. 

Senator  Beed.  Have  you  other  letters  that  indicate  the  sam 
thing?   • 

Mr.  Kidde.  I  think  the  committee  can  take  my  statement  for 
that  it  was  impossible  to  purchase  the  chlorate. 

Senator  Reed.  Was  that  impossibility  created  in  the  shape  of 
flat  refusal  or  by  asking  excessive  prices? 

Mr.  Kidde.  It  was  created  by  a  flat  refusal.  The  indispuulii 
proof  to  which  I  referred  would  be  not  only  from  this  letter  fn-i 
George  Boor  but  from  two  firms,  one  in  London  and  the  other  i 
Paris,  that  know  of  the  chlorate  firms  and  the  shipment. 

Senator  Reed.  What  firms  are  those? 

Mr.  Kidde.  I  would  as  soon  leave  them  out  of  the  record.  Tla 
are  large  and  important  firms  and  I  do  not  wish  to  brin^  the 
names  into  the  record. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  this  other  correspondence? 

Mr.  Kidde.  Yes.  I  would  be  glad  to  show  it  to  the  chairman  < 
the  committee  or  to  Senator  Reed. 

Senator  Reed.  You  may  show  it  to  the  chairman.  He  is  the  ha 
of  the  committee.    However,  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  leave  the  question  of  what  he  wid> 
to  present  to  the  witness,  as  well  as  the  question  of  what  he  widi 
to  withhold  and  what  he  thinks  he  is  justified  in  refusing  to  pre5*n 
The  committee  does  not  want  him  to  give  information  he  ooes  rt 
wish  to. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  I  would  like  to  put  in  a  letter  that  I  hi 
here,  leaving  out  the  names. 

Mr.  Kidde.  I  was  trying  to  protect  these  firms.  They  are  lar 
international  firms,  and  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  be  brought  lU 
this  controversy. 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  want  to  bring  them  in  if  it  is  against  y**' 
wishes. 
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Mr»  EiDDE.  Well,  Senator  Reed,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
be  gained  by  it. 

Senator  Dillinqham.  Do  they  indicate  anything  that  you  would 
ire  to  testify  to? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  Not  a  thing,  Senator.  They  simply  indicate  that  be- 
>re  the  war  occurred  it  was  agreed  they  would  not  export  to  the 
nited  States,  and  in  return,  there  was  an  agreement  that  makers 
I  the  United  States  would  not  export  from  the  United  States. 
Senator  McCumber.  It  seems  that  that  is  clear  and  that  it  should 
St  that  way. 

Senator  Beed.  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  will  place  the 
itness  in  a  position  that  might  be  embarrassing.  However,  these 
tters  are  highly  important,  and  if  this  monopoly  existed  before  the 

ar  and  exists  now 

Mr.  KiDDE  (interposing).  It  does  not  exist  now,  Senator. 

Senator  Reed  (continuing).  Some  of  these  gentlemen  ought  to  be 

3t  on  trial. ' 

Mr.  Eidde.  It  does  not  exist  to-day. 

Senator  Beed.  When  did  it  cease  to  exist  ? 

Mr.  Kjdde.  It  ceased  to  exist  at  the  time  of  the  war. 

viator  Beed.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  keep  these  letters  care- 

illy  so  that  if  we  want  them  for  the  public  authorities  they  can  be 

)tten. 

Mr.  Kidde.  The  weight  of  the  war  broke  that  down. 

Senator  Beed.  You  did  not  answer  my  question.    I  am  not  asking 

!)oQt  that  now.    I  am  asking  you  whether  you  will  keep  these  letters. 

I  that  we  can  get  them  later  on  if  they  are  wanted. 

Mr.  KiDDE.  Yes. 

Senator  Beed.  When  the  war  came  on  what  happened  to  the  price 

f  potash? 

Mr.  Kidde.  The  price  was  gradually  raised  until  it  was  75  cents, 

le  not  only  to  monopolistic  conditions  but  to  the  fact  that  the  raw 

aterial — this  muriate  of  potash — ^is  a  natural  commodity  that  is. 

ractically  mined  only  in  Germany.    Owing  to  this  condition  the 

rice  went  up  considerably.    Of  course,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 

rice  made  by  the  producers  was  far  t<^  high  to  compensate  them 

ir  any  such  advance. 

Senator  Beed.  Where  did  you  get  your  supply  ? 

Mr.  Kidde.  We  finally  had  to  get  some  out  west;  in  Nebradca.    As 

>u  probably  know,  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  developed  some  muriate 

(Ids  out  w^  in  several  places. 

^nator  Beed.  What  is  the  fact  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  the- 

^^  material  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Kidde.  The  raw  material  is,  of  course,  being  imported  freely 

^w,  and  it  is  a  commodity  that,  as  I  have  always  unaerstood  it,  is 

?ry  much  needed  by  the  agricultural  States  in  the  United  States.    I 

nderstand  they  are  importing  about  250,000  pounds  annually  of 

«it  material,  of  which  only  10,000  pounds  are  used  by  chemical 

^nufacturers. 

Senator  Beq).  If  we  put  a  tariff  upon  this  raw  material  coming 

ito  the  country,  and  if  only  10  per  cent  is  used — ^is  that  what  you 

id? 

Mr.KnjDE.  Yes. 
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Senator. Keed.  If  only  10  per  cent  is  used  by  the  chemical  maiiu 
facturers,  we  would  be  taxing  the  90  per  cent  which  the  farmer*  »* 
also. 

Mr.  KiDDE.  I  simply  made  the  statement,  which  I  can  prove,  thai 
approximately  out  of  250,000  pounds  240,000  pounds  are  used  f"i 
mixing  agricultural  fertilizer. 

Senator  Reed.  I  was  wrong  in  my  figures,  then.  If  it  was  240.<nii 
it  was  more  than  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  KiDDE,  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  it  that  raw  material  that  you  say  costs  7  i-pni 
a  pound? 

Mr.  KiDDE,  No;  it  is  the  finished  product — chlorate  of  potash. 

Senntor  Reed.  What  does  the  raw  material  cost  when  it  comes  in 

Mr.  KiDDE.  It  used  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  3i  cents  a  poun' 

Senator  Reed.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  Before  the  war. 

Senator  Reed.  Now  it  is  about  7  or  8  cents? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  Perhaps  so,  yes;  about  that. 

Senator  Reed.  You  say  that  the  labor  cost  in  it  is  inconsequent  n 
because  it  ia  nearly  all  done  by  power  ? 

-  Mr.  KmD£.  I  did  not  say  it  is  inconsequential ;  it  is  not  the  faci< 
that  it  is  in  other  manufacturing  proceeses. 

Senator  Reed.  What  would  you  say  is  the  labor  cost  in  proporlin 
to  the  entire  manufacturing  cost? 

Mr.  KmoE.  I  am  sorry,  Senator  Reed,  but  I  am  not  up  on  tin 
particular  part  of  it.  You  can  see  it,  however,  to  some  extent  froi 
these  figures.  We  can  produce  a  million  tons  with  30  or  40  men.  • 
that  the  labor  element  is  not  material. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  all. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  you  interested  in  the  match  industry? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  interest  in  the  match  industrr  i 
all.    We  are  consumers  to  this  extent,  that  the  Rendrock  Powder  d 
has  always  been  a  consumer. 
■Senator  McLean.  Do  you  Bell  to  the  match  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Ktdde.  We  have  not  so  far  sold  to  the  match  manufactum 
Our  principal  users  have  been  all  kinds  of  small  users — the  tort) 
paste  people,  the  dye  people  who  dye  furs,  or  the  paper  people,  all  i 
whom  do  not  amount  to  much,  and  the  match  industry  takes  only 
per  cent  of  the  output. 

Senator  McLean.  You  want  it  to  come  in  under  a  low  dii^  t 

Mr.  KroDE.  My  feeling  is  that  on  this  ad  valorem — well,  I  do  n 
wish  to  attempt  to  tell  members  of  the  committee  what  to  do. 

Senator  McLean.  No;  but  you  want  a  low  ad  valorem  rate. 

Mr.  KrooB.  I  think  an  ad  vaIo~—  -"*"  '"  •*— ™™- 

Senator  McLean.  You  want  t 
don't  you? 

Mr.  KmDE.  I  think  that  ia  the 

Senator  McLean.  Why? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  We  do  not  think  t 

Senator  McLean.  You  can  n 
product,can  you? 

Mr.  KiDDE.  For  the  time  bei 
thnt  we  -shall  abandon  the  manu 
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Senator  McLean.  But  if  you  can  make  more  money  by  abandon- 
e-nt  you  will  abandon  the  manufacture  of  it? 

]!Mr.  KiDDE.  Yes;  temporarily. 

Senator  McLean.  And  won't  you  continue  it  under  those  con- 
it;ions? 

;Mr.  KiDDE.  Well,  we  are  not  running  our  plant  on  a  philanthropic 
asis.  Naturally,  if  it  should  appear  to  be  to  our  interest  to  import, 
'e  shall  continue  to  import. 

Senator  McLean.  Of  course.    That  is  all. 

SALT. 

[Paragraph  78.] 

T^TElCBKrr  OF  W.  T.  CHISHOLM,  SCBANTOK,  PA.,  BBPBBSENTXKa 

THB  INTBBNATIOKAL  SALT  CO. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  hold  with  the  Intemar 
ional  Salt  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Chesholm.  Vice  president.  International  Salt  Co.,  in  chaj^e 
^f  sales. 

The  Chaibman.  Now  will  you  submit  briefly  your  views  on  the 
>endii^  question  ? 

Mr.  Chisholjc.  There  is  at  present  no  import  duty  on  salt.  The 
ast  duty  in  effect  was  in  1909. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  Fprdney  bill  to  reinstate  the  Pavne-Aldrich 
ate  of  7  cents  on  salt  in  bulk  and  II  cents  on  salt  in  packages. 

Salt  is  imported  from  England,  where  evaporated  salt  is  produced, 
.he  Mediterranean  countries,  i^nd  the  West  Indies,  which  is  a  coarse- 
pained  salt  made  from  sea  water  by  the  solar  process — the  sun — also 
Tom  Germany,  where  both  rock  salt  and  refined  or  evaporated  salt 
ire  produced. 

Tne  severe  competition  existing  to-day  has  to  do  with  salt  im- 

Sorted  from  Germany  more  than  from  any  other  country.  We  have 
ere  statistics  showing  the  increase  in  volume  of  arrivals  since  1909. 
Rock  salt,  which  is  similar  in  grade  to  that  produced  in  this  country. 
Dot  salt  for  human  consumption,  is  offered  at  Atlantic  coast  ports  m 
bulk  at  29  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  freight  rate  from  the 
nearest  American  salt  plant  to  tne  Atlantic  ports,  from  Portland,  Me., 
to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  an  average  of  36  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
They  are  offering  this  same  salt  in  100-pound  bags  at  40  cents  each, 
whereas  against  the  American  manufacturer  is  a  freight  rate  of  36 
cents  and  10  cents  for  the  cost  of  the  bag  and  filling  it.  In  either 
case  nothing  for  the  salt. 

Fine  salt  or  so-called  table  salt — here  is  a  sample  from  Germany 
direct,  similar  in  grade  to  the  evaporated  or  refined  salt  produced  in 
this  country — is  offered  in  100-pound  bags  at  any  Atlantic  coast  port 
for  50  cents  each  as  against  a  freight  rate  of  36  cents  to  the  Atlantic 
port  and  10  cents  for  the  bag,  or  46  cents  for  the  freight  and  the  bag 
and  filling  cost;  nothing  left  for  the  salt. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  freight  rate  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  From  American  salt  (Hants  in  New  York  State, 
which  are  the  nearest  ones  to  the  ports,  the  freight  rate  to  Portland, 
Me.,  is  30  cents;  Boston  the  same;  New  York,  25  cents;  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  25  cents;  Norfolk,  35  cents;  Charleston,  S.  C,  50 
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cents;  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  5H  cents;  os  an  average  of  36  cenu  ^ 
hundred  pounds. 

As  I  sav,  the  severest  competition  is  coming  from  Germany  from  hoti^ 
grades  of  salt,  crushed  rock  salt  used  in  the  summer  time  by  the  ir^ 
cream  people  in  volume  and  for  the  curing  of  hides  and  in  the  chemic«| 
industry,  as  against  the  finer  salt  used  not  only  for  human  consump' 
tion,  although  the  tonnage  of  that  is  small  compared  with  the  totil 
produced,  but  used  by  bakers  and  pork  packers,  especially  at  tia^ 
time  of  the  year  in  the  southeast  at  the  time  of  the  killing  of  hogs. 

It  is  something  new  for  the  American  salt  industry  to  be  ct»n 
fronted  with  competition  from  Germany.  Little  or  no  tonnage  wim 
imported  for  several  years,  but  just  prior  to  the  war  there  was  even 
indication  of  its  being  offered. 

In  the  year  1920,  47,669,000  pounds  of  salt  were  imported  fn»ra 
Germany  to  this  country  at  a  valuation  of  30  cents  per  100  pound-] 
which  about  checks  witn  what  is  being  offered  .to-day.  So  Tar  thi-j 
year  they  have  put  in  about  30,000,000  poimds,  between  Januar^ 
and  June,  increasingly  so  with  the  summer  demand.  We  have  im{ 
July  figures.  The  valuation  has  run  from  25  cents  to  48  cents  « 
hundred  pounds,  dependent  upon  arrival  in  bulk  or  in  bags. 

There  exists  in  Germany  a  salt  syndicate  giving  direct  assistanr^ 
to  the  German  producer  and  dealer  by  the  remission  of  the  Qonnttj 
tax  of  120  marks  per  gross  ton  which  is  imposed  upon  salt  produceil 
for  domestic  consumption.  This  advantage  is  neutralizea  by  ih< 
fixing  of  the  export  price  at  a  point  coqsiderably  higher  than  thi 
market  price  for  home  consumption.  The  governmental  polin 
appears  to  be  to  fix  the  export  price  so  as  to  enable  the  proauren 
and  exporters  to  get  export  busmess  and  at  the  same  time  get  tb 
highest  practicable  price  for  the  merchandise. 

There  are  two  syndicates  existing  absolutely  directing  and  con 
trolling  the  export  of  salt  through  the  export  licensing  power,  on^ 
covering  rock  salt  and  the  other  covering  the  finer  or  evaporatcHJ 
salt.  The  two  syndicates  are  similar  and  act  in  the  same  mannei 
in  their  respective  deals.  To  these  syndicates  have  been  delegates] 
the  governmental  function  of  issuing  export  licenses,  and  under  xiii 
arrangement  with  the  Government  ana  according  to  the  organixn* 
tion  of  the  syndicate,  export  licenses  can  only  be  granted  to  membon 
of  the  syndicates,  and  then  only  when  the  invoice  discloses  that  al 
least  the  minimum  price  fixed  oy  the  syndicate,  with  the  appruvA 
of  the  Government,  is  obtained  for  the  merchandise.  In  this  mannoi 
complete  control  over  the  export  business  is  obtained  and  the  govern- 
mental price  is  maintained. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  producers  would  be  glad  u 
sell  at  a  far  lower  price  than  that  fixed  by  the  syndicate,  and  sLm 
that  if  it  became  necessary  for  competitive  purposes  the  GovemmoiK 
through  the  syndicate  would  decrease  the  mimmum  export  price. 

The  rate  of  wages  in  the  rock-salt  plants  is  from  4  to  4^  marks  pf< 
hour.  I  have  here  a  list  of  the  number  and  location  of  the  planu 
comprising  85  in  the  rock-salt  industry  and  33  in  the  refininl  «ii 
evaporatea  salt  industry. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Those  are  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  They  are  in  Germany.  They  are  located  all  ovcm 
Germany,  but  the  most  important  district  for  the  ex|>ort  trade,  ot 
a^^count  of  accessibility  to  seaports,  is  the  district  which  comprL^^ 
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raunschweig,  Hanover,  and  Magdebui^.  There  are  many  plants 
tich  have  water  transportation  by  the  River  Elbe  and  tbere  are 
Iso  plants  which  have  water  transportation  by  the  Rhine  and  by 
tlier  rivers  leading  to  tidewater. 

The  development  of  the  German  salt  industry  during  the  war  was 
(tensive  and  was  along  lines  which  practically  compelled  Germany 
)  s^ek  markets  for  her  salt  outside  of  Germany. 
In  the  rock-salt  industry  a  product  was  developed  during  the  war 
hirh  competed  with  evaporated  salt  and  has  practically  displaced 
(raporated  salt  in  the  German  market. 

Hwe  is  a  sample  of  their  rock  salt  [exhibiting].  Through  their 
rocess  of  grinding  and  refining  they  are  producing  this  character  of 
lit  so  as  to  compete  with  refined  or  evaporated  salt. 
The  records  oi  the  rock-salt  syndicate  show  that  during  the  29 
lOfiths  from  January  1,  1916,  to  May  31,  1918,  there  were  produced 
r  oxport  and  exported  2,700,272  tons  of  rock  salt,  not  only  to  this 
mntry  but  elsewnere.  It  is  asserted  by  producers  and  representa- 
ves  of  tile  syndicate  that  2,000,000.  tons  could  be  produced  for 
cport  durmg  the  coming  year  and  that  if  greater  quantities  were 
iquired  this  amount  could  be  indefinitely  increased.  It  is  evident 
lat  this  claim  is  not  exaggerated. 

Senator  Dilungham.  How  much  is  produced  in  the  United  States  ? 
Mr.  Chisholm.  Four  million  tons  ot  all  grades  of  salt. 
It  has  been  represented  to  the  American  salt  industry  that  the 
Kechoslovakian  Government  is  now  ready  to  parcel  out  salt  priyi^ 
e«s  which  came  to  them  in  the  territory  acquired  from  Austria, 
hioh  would  undoubtedly  include  a  monopoly  in  a  manner  somewhat 
oiilar  to  the  present  German  Government  control  and  salt  syndi- 
Ues.  There  is  considerable  salt  in  Austria  available  for  export 
irop^  the  port  of  Danzig.  This  indicates  how  cumulative  the  pos- 
bilities  of  import  salt  competition  appear  as  a  result  of  the  changed 
editions  arising  from  the  war,  and  more  particularly  because  of 
i^resent  rates  of  exchange. 

Tne  absolute  indispensability  of  salt  as  a  food  product  is  univer- 
11 J  conceded.  In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  salt  for  human  and 
umal  consumption,  it  is  necessary  in  pacMng  meats  and  fish,  pre- 
rring  and  pickling  food  products,  salting  hides  and  skins,  and 
t^nng  and  packing  ice  cream.  It  is  also  essential  in  the  manu- 
ctare  of  dyes,  chemicals,  fertilizers,  soap,  paper,  steel,  and  tile,  as 
tU  as  for  many  other  commercial  uses. 

Among  the  industries  by  which  the  use  of  salt  is  necessary  and 
bich  indicate  possibilities  of  further  development  of  the  salt  in- 
tistry  are  those  established  during  and  subsequent  to  the  war.  Salt 
w  qaite  a  factor  in  the  gas  program  and  accounts  to  some  extent 
r  the  growth  and  expansion  of  tne  salt  industry  in  Germany.  If  it 
t^)  be  the  policy  of  tnis  Government  to  assist  in  the  growth  and  de- 
;lopnient  of  those  industries,  as  has  been  evidenced  by  your  com- 
itt^,  it  is  likewise  of  equal  importance  that  one  of  the  principal 
l^1^dients  used  in  their  respective  processes  should  receive  the  same 
(asure  of  protection  and  assistance  in  its  growth  and  development. 
Ii<^  would  be  no  permanent  advantage  in  developing  American 
Wastry  as  such  if  it  were  necessary  for  that  industry  to  depend  upon 
wign  basic  materiids  for  the  manufacture  of  its  products.  This 
>untry  is  independent  of  all  foreign  countries  for  any  portion  of  its 
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salt  supply,  as  the  capacity  of  its  mines  and  manufacturing  planu  s 
greatly  m  excess  of  tne  present  demand. 

The  growth  of  the  salt  industry  in  this  coimtry  from  1880  to  li^: 
shows  a  production  in  1880  of  834,540  tons,  increased  in  1919  * 
4,032,000  tons. 

The  exports  of  salt  are  available,  but  you  will  not  find  any  sa 
exported  from  this  country  to  Europe.    The  exports  are  to  CuU 
Mexico,  and  the  Province  of  Ontano,  Canada,  limited  almost  tt 
tirely  to  mineral  rock  salt,  where  none  of  that  grade  of  salt  is  pr< 
duced.    Canada  produces  a  refined  salt. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  book  here  which  says  that  import^  ■  I 
sale  are  negligible,  chiefly  from  England  and  the  British  West  Indies 

Mr.  CmsHOLM.  I  have  here,  Senator,  the  actual  figures  from  tLi 
Department  of  Commerce  of  sslt  imported  from  England  from  l^:\ 
to  1920,  and  it  runs  from  95,000,000  pounds  to  44,000,000  poun^i- 
But  conditions  in  England  to-day  are  such  that  the  Ammcan  »* 
industry  need  not  be'concemed  about  it.  The  chief  factors  are  c^-j 
of  labor  and  fuel.  The  value  per  hundredweight  of  what  has  b^^ 
coming  from  England  is  running  around  $20  a  ton.  Some  ptvft^ 
are  oraering  what  Endish  salt  they  can  get,  either  to  apply  on  n»*ii 
exported  back  to  Eimand  or  on  account  of  prejudice. 

The  salt  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Miediterranean  countri^ 
a  coarse-grained  sea-water  salt.    The  water  is  let  into  lagoons  m 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.    Salt  can  not  be  produced  in  *.i 
country  by  evaporation  of  sea  water  to  compete  with  that,  and  xhr^ 
always  has  been  and  stiU  is,  and  probablv  always  will  be.  s<-ai| 
demand  for  that  kind  of  salt.    The  nature  of  the  product  is  such  th» 
the  fisheries  have  a  prejudice  for  the  use  of  it.     Your  book  makes  r 
mention  of  German  imports.    It  is  not  up  to  date. 

In  conclusion,  in  view  of  the  showing  that  currently,  especta..- 
from  Germany,  rock  salt  is  offered  at  29  cents  a  hundred  pounds  * 
bulk,  with  an  average  freight  rate  from  American  plants  of  36  c«r£i 
a  hundred  pounds  to  any  Atlantic  coast  port,  and  fine  salt  is  offrr- 
in  lOO-poimd  bags  at  50  cents  each  as  against  the  frei^t  rate  of  { 
cents  and  10  cents  for  the  bag  filling,  we  recommend  tlutt  the  imp  * 
duty  on  salt  be  fixed  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  v.*: 
a  proviso  that  the  coverings — that  is,  the  bag,  sack,  barrel,  packae^ 
or  other  container — pay  tne  same  rate  of  duty  as  if  imported  r^^ 
rately;  or  an  import  duty  of  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  oi>ar« 
or  rock  salt,  which  comes  in  bulk  or  m  large  containers,  in  !(•> 
200  pound  bags,  and  35  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  fine,  gn»ur  * 
pulverized,  or  refined  salt  which  comes  in  similar  container^  '■? 
seldom,  if  ever,  in  bulk.  • 

I  have  a  memorandum  prepared,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  cover*  t. 
investigation  made  abroad,  with  some  pictures  of  the  interior  •  *'  i 
rock-salt  mine  in  this  country  as  compared  with  those  abroad.     x»* 
fore  it  is  printed,  however,  I  think  we  would  like  to  have  a  oonfertr  i 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  committee  can  not  duplicate  ' 
pictures,  but  you  can  have  a  conference  about  your  docum«it    a.* 
if  you  want  it  printed  as  part  of  your  remarks  you  can  give  ii  ;.»  - 
later. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  look  at  this  book  at  your  leisure.  7 
statements  vary  a  good  bit  from  yours. 
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Senator  McLban.  Is  there  anything  m  your  brief  bearing  on  th& 
St  of  production  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  sir;  the  showing  made  is  not  as  to  the  cost  of 
oduction  abroad  as  compared  with  the  cost  here,  but  there  are 
ro  situations — the  rate  oi  exchange  and  the  ocean  transportation 
St  as  compared  with  our  freight  rate.  What  we  ask  for  is  justified 
^  our  freight  cost  to  get  our  product  to  the  port. 
The  Chairman.  Look  over  your  brief  and  I  will  talk  to  you  and 
r.  Fuller  about  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  is  salt  produced  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Chisholm.  Mich^an  is  the  largest  salt-producing  State;  New 
ark  next;  then  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Kansas,  California,  and  Texas.    It 
produced  in  practically  every  State. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  of  the  production  of  salt  in  this 
untry  is  produced  by  evaporation  ? 
Mr.  CmsHOLM.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  4,000,000. 
The  Chairman.  The  book  to  which  I  refer  says  it  is  6,000,000. 
Mr.  CmsHOLM.  Included  in  those  figures  is  orine  production.    It 
)e8  not  refer  to  the  inanuf actured  salt.    It  specifically  refers  to  that, 
is  6,000,000,  including  brine,  and  4,000,000  is  the  manufactured 
•oduct. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Your  address  is  Scranton,  Pa.  ? 
Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  our  home  office.    We  have  no 
Ants  there. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  your  residence  ? 
Mr.  CmsHOLM.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  witness  just  one  question. 
I  assume  that  the  cost  of  producing  salt  is  in  the  mining  and  trans- 
>rtation  t    The  raw  material  is  very  plentiful  ? 
Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  It  is  all  a  question  of  labor  cost  and  mining  and 
ansportation  ? 
Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

njsr  or  w.  t.  okiskolm,  kspresevtivq  the  iktebnatiohal  salt  go. 

^ere  is  at  present  no  import  duty  on  salt.  The  last  duty  in  effect  was  under  the 
tof  August  5, 1909,  which  provided  for  a  duty  on  salt  in  bags,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other 
cka$;es  of  11  cents  per  100  pounds  and  salt  in  bulk  of  7  cents  per  100  pounds.  Under 
e  act  of  October  3,  1913,  at  present  in  effect,  salt  was  placed  on  the  free  list. 
^t  U  imported  chiefly  from  England,  Mediterranean  countries,  the  West  Indies, 
n»<i»,  and  Germany. 

i^tically  all  the  salt  imported  from  England  is  evaporated  (refined)  salt  of  the 
Be  ^rade  and  character  and  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  such  salt  in  this  country.. 
le  chief  factors  of  cost  in  the  production  of  evaporated  salt  are  labor  and  fuel .  Under 
LBting  conditions  in  England  t^ere  is  little  for  the  American  salt  industry'  to  be 
^i-rned  about. 

Salt  imported  from,  England,  January  to  June,  inclusive,  1921. 


Wj. . 

* 

« 


Pounds. 

Value. 

Hundred- 
weight. 

1,336,020 
1,609,000 
1,898,080 

974,612 
1,114,400 

687,018 

19,162 
14,288 
16,673 

8,467 
12,061 

6,197 

13,360 
16,690 
18,980 

9,746 
11,144 

6,870 

Value 

per 

hundrcd- 

wei^it. 


SO.  6862 
.866a 
.8784 
.8688 
1.0816 
.8863; 
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Salt  imparted  from  England  ^'1914  to  1920  ^  inclusive. 


1014 
1015 

1016 

1017 
1018 
1010 
1020 


Pounds. 


75,682,100 
05,625,500 
70,^,800 
48,604,100 
34,102,700 
18,258,400 
44,281,500 


Value. 


8185,031 
246,307 
210,077 
106,798 
210,007 
135,612 
236,374 


Hundred- 


756,221 
056,255 
702,223 
485,941 
341,037 
182, 6U 
442,815 


Salt  imported  from  the  West  Indies  and  Mediterranean  countries  is  a  coane-gr^ 
product  made  from  sea  water,  which  is  let  into  lagoons  and  evaporated  by  the  hd 
of  the  sun  without  the  use  of  coal,  plant,  or  machinery,  the  cost  of  labor  being  pri 
tically  the  only  expense  of  production,  and  that  extremely  low  as  compart  wi 
labor  costs  in  tnis  country.  Salt  can  not  be  pitxiuced  in  this  country  by  evaporatii 
of  sea  water  to  compete  with  the  West  Indian  or  Mediterranean  product.  There  li 
always  been,  still  is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  under  any  circumstanceB,  aoi 
demand  for  this  kind  of  salt  produced  by  solar  evaporation  of  sea  water,  beoauee 
the  nature  of  the  product  and  the  prejudice  on  the  part  of  certain  consumere.  pn 
«ipally  the  fisheries,  in  ^vor  of  same. 

8aU  imported  from,  Italy  ^  to  June^  1921, 


January. 
AprU... 


Pounds. 


4»  300^  400 
1,456^000 


Value. 


14^122 
4^225 


Hundred-  I      i 
weight,    j  faou 


Salt  imported  from  Italy,  1914  to  1920,  inchisive. 


1014 27,005,500 


Pounds. 


1015. 
1016. 
1017. 


22,148,300 
18»120,800 
1,004^000 


Value. 


Hundred- 


810,745 

15»063 

15,003 

1,344 


270,955 
221,483 
18U208  I 
19^  (HO 


Salt  imported  from  Spain,  to  June,  1921. 


March 
May.. 

June . . 


Pounds. 


2,180,500 
1,702,300 
2,150,400 


Value. 


Hundred* 
weight. 


82,478 
2,407  ! 
2,473  I 


huiHirl 
wri|Jj 


17,923  .H 

21,304         .n 
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Salt  imported  from  Spain^  191A  to  1920^  inclxmve, 


Pounds. 


U 17,091,200 

U I  28,147,400 

I«: 53,076,600 

17 33,864,200 

U 10,180,000 

V t 55,722,100 

» •  65,732,100 


Value. 


18,407 
14,722 
27,786 
18,536 
6,750 
37,052 
71,158 


Hundred- 
weight. 


170,912 
281,474 
530,765 
338,642 
101,800 
557,221 
657,321 


Value, 
per 
hundred- 
weight. 


10.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.07 
.07 
.11 


Salt  imported  from  Dutch  West  Indies^  to  June,  1921. 


murj.. 

NtO 

V 

w 


Pounds. 


368,000 
543,700 
182,000 
290,900 
100,000 
213,200 


3,680 
5,437 
1,820 
2,909 
1,000 
2,132 


Value, 
per 
hundred- 
weight. 


10.12 
.12 
.09 
.43 
1.05 
.14 


Salt  imported  from  Dutch  West  Indies^  1914  to  19S0j  inclusive. 


ii. 
». 

17. 

9. 
D. 


Pounds. 


13,409,900 

10,579,800 
9,461,600 

11,875,500 
4,731,400 
2,139,300 

20,415,600 


Hundred- 
weight. 


$12  287 
11,525 
8,479 
8,854 
8,779 
4,633 
39,571 


134,099 

105,798 
94,615 

118,755 
47,314 
21,393 

204,156 


Value 
per 
hundred- 
weight. 


10.09 
.11 
.09 
.07 
.19 
.22 
.19 


Salt  imported  from  British  West  Indies,  to  June,  1921^ 


Pounds. 


wary., 
bruiry 
ftli.... 
fiL.... 

T 

H 


2,769,255 

1,977,474 
2, 838, 100 
4,035,720 
1,351,320 


$4,820 
154 
2,493 
6,652 
5,979 
2,690 


27,692 
545 

19,774 
28,381 
40,357 
13, 513 


Value, 
per 
hundred- 
weight. 


$0.17 
.28 
.12 
.23 
.15 
.20 


Salt  imparted  from  British  West  Indies,  1914  to  1920,  inclusive. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1 57,681,200 

S ,  75,527,300 

\ f  48,872,500 

r 100,744,400 

%. 25,779,400 

» 41,930,900 

I •  74,961,600 


$47,955 
62,499 
41,117 
76,097 
35,815 
55,423 

124,654 


I    Value 
Hundred-  ;      per 
weight,    j  hundred- 
weight. 


576, 812 
755,273 
488,725 
1,007,444 
257,794 
419,309 
749,616 


$0.08 
.08 
.08 
.075 
.145 
.13 
.16 


81527— 22— scH  1- 


-35 
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There  are  extensive  sal^  deposits  on  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  Rivers,  and  ki 
salt-producing  plants  are  located  on  the  Canadian  side  of  these  rivers.  Aesumu 
their  cost  of  production  is  fairly  comparable  with  the  cost  of  production  in  thi?  con 
try,  there  remains  against  the  salt  industry  in  this  country  a  most  unreasonfttj 
situation  brought  about  by  the  Canadian  import  duty,  whereas  Canadian  salt 
years  has  been  brought  into  the  United  States  free  of  any  duty. 

Salt  imported  from  Canada^  to  June^  1921, 


January.. 
February 

March 

April 

May 

Jime 


.    Wei 
Hundred-  '      pej 


-I — 


140 
25 

40 

1,323 

1,168 

475 


SL 

I 


Salt  imported  from  Canada^  1914  to  1920^  inchmve. 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


19,653,300 

15,572,000 

14,074,200 

20,832,500 

589,200 

299,700 

3,156,200 


124,710 
25,327 
17,893 
31,209 
6,663 
3,050 
22,188 


Hundred-        |w*{ 
weight.      haD«1* 


196,533 

155,720 

140,742 

208,333 

5,802 

2.997 

31,562 


Germany  produces  both  evaporated  (refined)  and  mined  frock)  salt  compara' 
in  grade,  size,  and  Quality  with  that  produced  in  this  country.  It  is  something  n 
for  the  American  salt  industry  to  be  confronted  with  competition  from  importatji 
from  Germany.  Statistics  show  little  or  no  tonnage  imported  for  several  year*, 
just  prior  to  the  war  there  was  every  indication  of  it  being  offered. 

Salt  imported  from  Germiwjy  to  June^  1921. 


Pounds. 


January 132, 141 

February 101, 000 

March ,  718,000 

April 12,350,737 

May •. 2,855,800 

June 6,906,409 


Value. 


$7yj 

54S 

3,471 

50,593 

13,728 

22,972 


Hundre*] 


Vfrtf 


1.321 

1,010 

7.  IX) 

123,  S07 

2!S,55^ 

00.064 


Salt  imported  from  Germany^  1914  to  lOSOy  inclufive. 


1014 

1915 
1016 
1019 
1020 


Pounds.  Valu..     I  ^^j^;^-    ,.,. 


4,319,800 

1,838,000 

2,100 

6,613,800 

47,669,300 


15.652 

7,378 

77 

81,698 

143,158 


4S,108 

1N3S0 

21 

66»13S 

476.603 


wr. 
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GERlf  AN   OOVBBNMBNT  CONTROL  AND   REGULATION. 

The  only  direct  assistance  given  to  German  salt  producers  and  dealers  in  connec- 
n  with  the  export  of  salt  consists  of  the  remission  of  the  normal  tax  of  120  marks 
r  1,000  kilos  (2,200  pounds)  which  is  imposed  upon  salt  produced  for  domestic 
Mumption.  TMs  advantage  is  neutralized,  however,  by  tne  fixing  of  the  export 
ice  at  a  point  considerably  higher  than  the  market  price  for  home  consumption, 
r  example,  the  domestic  price  for  rock  salt  is  120  marks  per  1,000  kilos,  which 
th  the  tax  added  makes  the  domestic  price  240  marks  per  1,000  kilos,  but  the 
He&t  minimimi  export  price  for  rock  salt  is  20  shillings  per  1,000  kilos.  So,  also, 
the  caae  of  evaporated  salt  the  domestic  price  is  380  to  450  marks  per  1,000  kilos, 
which  the  tax  of  120  makes  is  added,  but  tne  minimum  export  price  for  evaporated 
t  is  500  marks  per  1,000  kilos.  It  is  readilv  seen  that  the  minimum  export  price 
'  rock  salt  is  considerably  higher  than  the  domestic  price  plus  the  tax.  The  gov- 
miental  policy  appears  to  be  to  fijc  the  export  price  so  as  to  enable  the  producers 
i  exporters  to  get  export  business  and  at  the  same  time  get  the  highest  practicable 
ice  for  the  merchandise. 

87NDIGATB  CONTROL. 

Hiere  exist  two  syndicates  which  absolutely  control  the  export  of  salt  through  the 
port  licensing  power.  One  governs  the  export  of  rock  salt  and  the  other  the  export 
evaporated  salt.  The  two  syndicates  are  similar  and  act  in  the  same  manner  in 
»r  reepective  fields.  To  these  syndicates  has  been  delegated  the  governmental 
KtioQ  of  isBuinfi^  export  licenses,  and  under  the  arrangement  with  the  Government 
i  according  to  uie  oisanization  of  the  syndicate,  export  licenses  can  only  be  granted 
memben  of  the  synaicates  and  then  only  when  the  invoice  discloses  that  at  least 
>«iinimum  price  fixed  by  the  syndicate,  with  the  approval  of  the  Government,  is 
tained  for  tne  merchandise.  In  this  maimer  complete  control  over  the  export 
Bnese  is  obtained  and  the  governmental  price  is  maintained.  There  were  many 
ticatioDs  that  the  producers  would  be  glad  to  sell  at  a  far  lower  price  than  that  fixed 
the  syndicate,  and  also  that  if  it  became  necessary  for  competitive  purposes  the 
v^rmnent  through  the  syndicate  would  decrease  the  minimum  export  price. 

WAGES. 

B  the  evworated-salt  plants  hour  rate  of  wa£;es  is  4  to  5  marks  per  hour, 
a  the  rock-salt  plants  the  rate  is  4  to  4}  marks  per  hour  above  ground  and  5  marks 
■  hoar  below  ground.  The  working  day  is  eight  hours,  of  which  eight  hours  one- 
i  hour  is  allowed  for  recreation  ana  rest,  so  that  the  net  working  day  is  seven  and 
i-half  houra.  On  most  of  the  operations  in  both  the  evaporated  and  rock  salt  plants 
'  men  work  in  groups  on  a  piecework  basis,  and  in  this  manner  gain  for  work  above 
and  from  42  to  45  marks  per  day  and  in  the  mines  below  ground  50  marks  per  day. 
JialeroentB  by  the  representatives  of  the  various  producers  confirm  that  the  fore- 
Dgare  the  wages  in  enect  throughout  Germany  in  the  salt  industry. 

NUMBER  AND  LOCATION  OF  PLANTS. 

(W  are  some  25  producing  companies  operating  about  85  plants  in  the  rock-salt 
bs^ry  and  some  33  producers  of  evaporated  salt.  The  salt  pl^ts  are  located  all 
r  Genoany,  but  the  most  important  district  for  the  export  trade,  on  account 
Kombili^'  to  seaports,  is  the  district  which  comprises  Braunschweig,  Hanover, 
1  Magdebuig.  There  are  many  plants  which  have  water  transportation  by  the 
V  Elbe,  and  there  are  also  plants  which  have  water  transportation  by  the  Khine 
1  hy  other  rivers  leading  to  tidewater. 

•Cl-inON  DUB  TO  WAR  NEEDS  AND  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  DEVELOPMENT  OF  KALI 

INDUSTRY. 

^  development  of  the  German  salt  industry  during  the  war  was  extensive  and 
I  along  lines  which  practically  compelled  Germany  to  seek  outside  markets  for  her 

» the  rock-fialt  industry  a  product  was  developed  during  the  war  which  competed 
^  {'^iiporated  salt  and  has  practically  displaced  evaporated  salt  in  the  German 
itPt.  cooipelling  the  producers  of  evaporated  salt  to  seek  a  market  elsewhere. 
Bd'iition  to  this  development  of  the  rocVsalt  industry  the  production  of  rock  salt 
i>i  imatly  increased  that  that  industry  also  is  compelled  to  seek  outside  markets 
Kder  to  oQQtiiiae  to  employ  its  present  facilities  for  production.  Prior  to  the  war 
ns'many,  as  elsewhere,  evaporated  salt  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  brine  was 
tor^  for  certain  usee,  such  as  in  the  household,  because  of  its  great  purity  and 
^  Appearance.     Its  production,  however,  was  much  more  expensive  than  the 
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groduction  of  rock  salt,  a  great  amount  of  fuel  being  required  to  supply  the  Dei 
eat  for  the  evaporation  process.  During  the  war  and  on  account  ot  the  scam^.  . 
high  cost  of  fuel  the  producers  of  rock  salt  began  to  develop  and  perfect  the  prod.  *  'j 
of  a  fine  ground  rock  salt  which  might  take  the  place  oi  evaporated  salt  and  ^tiz 
could  be  sold  at  a  far  less  price.  Th&y  were  so  far  successful  in  this,  both  thr-^ 
improved  methods  of  production  and  through  the  finding  of  veins  of  salt  of  a  sufv^i 
quality,  that  it  is  their  claim  to-dav  that  tney  have  conouered  the  German  min^ 
and  will  be  able  to  retain  it,  the  Grerman  public  having  oecome  satisfied  with  :>fl 
product,  which  is  able  to  displace  the  evaporated  salt  on  account  of  a  lower  pnr» 

Investigation  among  the  evaporated-salt  producers  showed  that  they  met:  ^, 
concede  uiat  they  can  not  compete  in  the  German  market  against  ground  rock  «: 
unless  they  can,  through  installing  better  equipment,  reduce  their  cost  to  a  >u 
where  they  can  compete  on  a  price  basis. 

In  this  connection  the  investigation  showed  that  there  has  been  no 
improvement  in  equipment  for  producing  evaporated  salt  since  1911.    A  few 
operated  vacuum  pans  as  at  Lunebui^,  but  their  capacity  is  not  gtemt  and  the 
majority  of  the  evaporated  plants  are  operated  on  tne  old  open-pan  system, 
latter  can  be  operated  only  because  the  plants  operating  them  have  thiu  own  w^ 
of  the  cheap  fuel  known  as  brown  coal. 

One  of  the  evaporated-salt  producing  plants  is  Government  owned  and  has  b«v£  -i 
operation  for  more  than  150  years.  It  has  its  own  brown-coal  supjdy  and  com^nw 
10  open  pans,  of  which  8  are  operated  when  the  plant  is  in  full  operation,  btit  ".'j 
4  of  which  are  now  in  operation,  and  some  of  these  are  about  to  shut  down.  Hk  tvd 
have  a  capacity  of  10  to  12  tons  per  pan  per  day 


In  the  production  of  rock  salt,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  very  s^a:  j 
crease  in  the  equipment  and  producing  capacity  since  1911.    Rock  salt  vi#  jJ 


largely  for  war  purposes,  and  the  need  for  its  production  resulted  in  the 
of  new  sources  of  supply  and  in  the  development  of  old  which  had  heretofan'  :>^ 
unworked.    The  latter  existed  in  connection  with  the  kali  (potash)  uidustn     ' 
mining  for  kali  the  shaft  frequently  passes  through  ealt  veins,  and  as  the  pr^: 
in  substance  and  in  methods  of  handling  is  similar  to  kali  it  is  a  simple  nur-**'  \ 
produce  from  the  same  shaft  both  salt  and  kali. 

The  records  show  that  during  the  29  months  from  January  1,  1916,  to  Mjiv  31.  I O 
there  were  produced  for  export  and  exported  2,700,272  tons  of  rock  salt,     btmxki  ^ 
present  investigation  it  was  frequentlv  asserted  by  producers  and  reygfutar.t'^ 
the  syndicate  tnat  2,000,000  tons  could  be  producea    for  export  dunng  the  ck<  j^ 
year  and  that  if  greater  quantities  wero  required  this  amount  could  be  iitdetis 
increased.     It  is  evident  that  this  claim  is  not  exa^ented. 

As  an  example  of  the  possibilities  of  production  ra  minecal  salt  and  deliTCfv  tk 
at  the  seaboani,  reference  is  made  to  one  of  the  plants  comprised  in  an  ocfanixa'i 
known  as  Deutsche  Salzwarke  C.  M.  B.  H.  of  Benin.    This  concern  is  a  *^"«fc>*«*** 
for  selling  purposes  of  nine  laige  companies  controllijiff  some  38  mines  and  i>i 
One  of  those  companies  is  the  Consolidiite  AlkaU  Works  Westeregeln,  near  MafA 
This  latter  concern  operates  six  kali  mines,  from  two  of  whidi  rock  salt  is  tak*-a 
addition  to  the  six  mines  it  operates  three  chemical  ketones  and  has  thR«  ^  *  ' 
coal  mines,  from  which  all  its  fuel  is  derived.    Power  for  all  the  mines  and  pUs.'i* 
derived  from  a  central  electrical  station  operated  on  brown  coal,    ^thin  th^  -" 
pany's  groimds  and  connecting  the  plants  are  56  kilometers  of  broad-gauge  imilr«i 
upon  which  its  locomotives  and  cais  are  operated  and  by  means  of  which  conn^.i 
is  made  by  rail  to  the  River  Elbe,  where  water  tnmsportation  to  Hamburg  may  b^  "* 
The  particular  mine  in  question  yields  salt  at  a  deptn  of  500  meters  and  kali  as  a  •> 
of  600  meters.    The  shaft  was  sunk  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1914,  and  aZ. 
equipment  is  new  and  modem.    All  building^  are  of  bride  and  concieCe. 

This  mine  operated  apparently  almost  entirely  on  finegioimd  salt^  which  ls  < 
many  has  displaced  evaporated  salt  for  domestic  uses.    The  other  mine  oi  thi.« 
pany  produces  a  salt  not  quite  so  white  in  appearance.    The  mine  pcodncizic 
{;round  salt  was  developed  as  a  war  enterprise,  and  evidently  the  rhninicml  t^  \  -^ 
in  connection  with  it  were  producing  chemicals  for  war  uses.    The  steteoMbi 
made  that  they  expect  to  hold  the  market  which  they  have  obtained  for  tbn.; 
groimd  rock  salt  and  permanently  to  displace  evapoiated  salt  for  dcwiestk  ose 
rate  of  wages  in  this  mine  was  nominally  from  30  to  35  marln  per  day,  hot  as  al. 
was  piecework  the  laboren  earn  about  50  marks  in  seven  and  one-half  henn 
working  day  is  eight  hours,  but  the  employer  is  required  to  permit  nnci  half  be  ' 
be  used  for  luncheon  purposes.    The  statement  was  made  that  while  this  plas^  :i 
urally  claimed  superiority  for  its  product  there  were  many  other  muMs  p^fAv^:^ 
similar  grade  of  salt    It  will  be  noted  that  the  present  capacity  of  thv  part^ 
mine  working  on  salt  alone  would  be  about  500,000  tons  per  year.    The  nuJ  a« 
rate  to  Uambuig  from  this  locality  is  approximately  50  marb  per  1,000  kilos 
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ter  freight  late  from  Schonebeck,  which  ia  its  shipping  point,  is  26  marks  per  1,000 
06,  although  this  rate  advances  to  as  high  as  36  marks  per  1,000  kilos  in  times  of 
f  water  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  boats  can  not  be  so  heavily  laden.  No  esti- 
iie  could  be  obtained  as  to  fuel  costs  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  this  property  operates 
own  brown-coal  mines.  The  operation  of  mining  the  brown  coal  is  inexpensive, 
e  material  is  found  at  20,  30,  or  40  feet  under  ground.  The  soil  is  removea  with  a 
am  shovel,  which  then  operates  on  the  brown  coal.  Successive  cuts  are  made  to 
i  limit  of  the  scope  of  the  shovel.  Shovels  operate  at  three  different  levels,  and 
)  fuel  is  loaded  directly  into  the  car  from  the  shovel.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  at 
i  plant  in  question  is  evidently  the  standard  rate. 

THE   GERMAN   VIEW  OP  THE   SALT  EXPORT  SITUATION. 

[t  is  the  price  of  the  mark  which  accounts  for  the  price  of  salt  for  export,  subjecs 
ly  to  Government  regulation  through  the  syndicate.  The  rate  of  wages  in  normal 
nee  was  from  3  to  4  marks  per  day.  The  present  rate  is  about  10  times  that  amount. 
I  other  factor  in  the  cost  has  increased  more  than  10  times,  and  some  have  not  in- 
ttsed  as  much  as  that.  In  other  words,  the  German  mark  in  its  purchasing  power 
Germany  is  worth  from  one-seventh  to  one-tenth  of  what  it  formerly  was,  but  when 
)ds  produced  in  Germany  on  that  basis  of  cost  are  sold  in  the  United  States  they 
)duce  in  marks  20  times  what  they  formerly  produced.  It  is  to  this  difference 
iDcipally  that  the  Germans  attribute  their  ability  to  export  to  the  United  States 
the  prices  now  prevailing,  and  they  claim  that  without  povernmental  supervision 
py  could  sell  at  much  lower  prices.  In  addition  there  is  the  low  oc^an  freight  rate, 
iirh  in  April  was  quoted  at  $2.50  per  ton  for  regular  shipments,  with  the  probability 
at  it  would  go  considerably  lower,  and  which  has  since  gone  lower.  Added  to  this 
B  is  the  fact  that  they  have  produced  a  mined  salt  of  a  quality  which  is  apparently 
le  to  compete  with  evaporated  salt.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  due  to  war  develop - 
mt  facilities  for  production  have  been  enlarged  to  a  point  where  there  probably  is 
it  anj'where  a  demand  sufficient  to  take  the  possible  supply. 
There  \s  the  factor  that  with  improving  food  and  living  conditions  in  (Jermany 
i?e  costs  may  decline  and  probably  will  decline.  As  has  been  shown,  labor  is 
feiving  approximately  10  times  in  marks  what  it  formerly  received,  but  many 
ings,  particularly  food  and  beer,  in  which  the  German  laborer  is  largely  interested, 
e  not  now  10  times  as  expensive  as  formerly.  The  German  workman  is  to-day 
latively  higher  paid,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  is  spending  money  freely 
I  hie  living. 

The  conciurion  is  that  for  many  years  to  come  German  salt  is  likely  to  be  offered 
forei^  markets,  including  the  United  States,  in  increasing  quantities  and  at 
mioishing  prices.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  American  salt  industry  that  the 
lechoslovakian  Government  is  now  ready  to  parcel  out  the  salt  ])rivil^e8  which 
ffle  to  them  in  the  territory  acquired  from  Austria,  -  which  would  undoubtedly 
elude  a  monopoly  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  present  German  Government 
ntrol  and  salt  syndicates.  There  is  considerable  salt  in  Austria  available  for  export 
lough  the  port  of  Danzig.  This  indicates  how  cumulative  the  possibilities  of  import 
It  competition  appear  as  a  result  of  the  changed  conditions  arising  from  the  war 
id  more  particularly  because  of  the  present  rates  of  exchange. 
In Germanv  what  is  known  as  "plant  industry"  is  in  process  of  formation  and  in  a 
stion  forbidden  by  our  own  antitrust  law  lines  of  endeavor  are  being  organized 
to  syndicates. 

The  United  States  Shipping;  Board  promises  also  to  be  a  competitor  of  the  American 
It  industry,  which  is  anotner  new  development  of  competition  with  import  salt 
Atlantic  coast  ports.  Cargoes  in  United  States  Shipping  Board  vessel?  have  arrived 
Newport  News,  Va.,  and  Baltimore,  Md..  during  the  current  year  of  salt  in  ])ulk 
^  Tunis.  North  Africa,  a  coarse-grain  product  made  from  sea  water. 
ThiBsilt  is  reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  imported  from  Azores  and 
*<»pira  Islands,  as  follows: 


Salt  imported  from  Azores  and  Madeira  Islands,  to  June,  192  U 


*fa«ry. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


4,480,000 
3,360,000 


S3. 813 
6.000 


Hundred- 
weight. 


44,800 
33,600 


Value  per 
hundred- 
weight. 


SO.  08 
.17 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  value  per  hundredweight  avera^  13  cent0,  wb«] 
freight  rate  from  the  nearest  salt  plant  in  this  country  to  ^ewport  News.  Va.. 
cents  and  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  25  cents  per  hundredweight. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Shipping  Board  representatives  that  the  salt  was  br 
over  as  ballast.    It  is,  therefore,  obvious  how  low  the  price  asked  by  the  Shijr 
Board  can  be  made,  based  on  the  cost  of  the  salt  with  no  transportation  cost. 

TBANSPORTATION  COSTS. 

All  salt  plants  in  the  United  States  are  located  at  a  considerable  distance  froa 
seaboard.    Since  1909  various  increases  in  freight  rates  have  been  made  in  this  cvH2*r 
especially  during  and  since  the  Great  War,  but  the  effect  is  disastrous  in 
competition  with  imported  salt  at  Atlantic  coast  ports  and  territory  tributary  tb*^ 
where  there  is  considered  the  prevailing  lower  Imand  and  ocean  transportaiion 
on  foreign  salt. 

Most  of  the  English  plants  are  located  on  water,  and  no  rail  haul  to  the  9e^>€H 
necessary.  The  difference  between  ocean  transportation  cost  and  American  nub-d 
freight  rates  brin^  the  English  product  into  unfair  competition  with  AmericsB  mi 
Ocean  transportation  rates  per  net  ton  to  North  Atlantic  coast  porta  during  the  f^n 
from  1909  to  1920,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


$1.00 
1.07 
1.07 
1.27 


1913 
1914 
1915. 
1916 


$1.60 

1917 

1.88 

1918 

1.15 

1919 

1.60 

1920 

r. 


No  rail  haul  is  necessary  in  order  to  load  vessels  with  salt  produced  in  th^ 
Indies  and  the  Mediterranean  countries.  The  water  transportation  cost  per  tt 
from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean  countries  to  Atlantic  Coast  p«r:» 


-< 


dependent  upon  the  prevailing  supply  of  vessels.    Ocean  transportati( 

net  ton  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean  countries  to  N<Nth  Atlsntir  r 

ports  during  the  period  from  1909  to  1920,  inclusive,  were  ^^a  follows: 


:« 


West 
Indies. 


1909 $1.77 

1910 ;  i.s.-) 

1911 2.00 

1912 «  2.48 

1913 2.68 

1914 2.14 


Mediter- 
ranean 
countries. 


$1.65  , 
1.77 
1.85  I 
2.14  ! 
2.65  I 
2.20  ' 


W«| 


M---- 


1915 tILH 

1916 «.sr 

1917 7.a 

1918 Ik  17 

1919 7.^ 

1920 SlOC 


The  increase  follo^vin^'  1015  waa  solely  due  to  lack  of  vessels  for  tran^UT'^' 
With  tlie  increased  ocean  shipping  facilities  now  available  this  salt  can  be  laid  *  i 
at  a  very  low  covst  for  transportation. 

FREIGHT    RATES. 

Under  the  German  system  the  rates  for  freight  are  nearly  in  direct  proporthii;  *.    * 
distance  the  freij^ht  is  moved.     Points  were  selected  from  which  salt  for  export  w  . 
be  shipped  to  Hambunj  and  rates  obtained  for  these  points.     In  general  the  ^n.' 
freight  rates  are  less  than  one-half  the  rail  rates.    One  laige  rock-sftlt  prod  urine  r  x 
takes  the  water  rate  from  Magdebiirj»,  and  accordingly  tiiat  water  nte  of  fmt 
shown. 

R'iilroid  froiglits  per  1,000  kilos  (2,200  pounds)  from  Rraunschweig  and  lUr 
districts  to  Hamburg: 


From  liUneberg  (approximate  distance  25  miles) 

From  Braunschweig  (approximate  distance  125  miles): 
North ^ 


•     4 


East 

West 

Center. . . 
Northeast 
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Dm  Hanover,  Mohiingsberg  (approximate  distance  100  milee):  Marks. 

North 48.  40 

Nordhafeu 50. 10 

South 50.90 

Heirenhauaen 47. 30 

linden 49. 70 

Wulfel 49.90 

Water  freight  per  1,000  kilos  from  Magdeburg  to  Hamburg  is  at  present  26  marks. 
;  the  lowest  water  last  year  it  was  36  marks.  (Approximate  distance  Magdeburg  to 
imburg  by  water,  250  miles). 

Comparable  with  all  the  above  facts  relating  to  transportation  costs,  we  again 
ipectfully  call  attention  to  the  disastrous  effect,  £rom  the  standpoint  of  compe- 
Hon  with  imported  salt,  of  the  present  high  level  of  freight  rates  in  this  country. 
k  cost  of  freight  alone  per  hundredweight  to  the  American  producer  from  the 
srwt  source  of  supply  in  placing  salt  at  Atlantic  coast  ports  at  the  present  time,  and 
oomijared  to  1909,  is  as  follows: 


igo9 


fllMd,  Me 10.14 

M«D:.S£as5. .14 

!»York.N.Y I       .12 

ithddphia.  Pa '       .12 

>ltimflre,Md 12 


At 

present. 


SO.  30 
.30 
.25 
.25 
.25 


Norfolk,  Va 

Charleston,  8.  C. 
Savannah.  Oa... 
Jacksonville,  Fla 


1009 


At 
present. 


10.16 
.28  ' 
.20 
.32 


10.35 
.50 


.5U 
.51} 


The  absolute  indispensability  of  salt  as  ^  food  product  is  universall>r  conceded. 
I  addition  to  the  necessity  of  salt  for  human  and  ammal  consumption,  it  is  necessary 
i  packiiig  meats  and  fisli,  |>ickling  and  preserving  food  products,  salting  hides  and 
in*,  andfreezing  and  packing  ice  cream.  It  also  is  essential  in  the  manufacture  of 
ret,  chemicaJs,  fertilizers,  soap,  paper,  steel,  and  tile,  as  well  as  for  many  other  com- 
ocialuses. 

Among  the  industries  by  which  the  use  of  salt  is  necessary  and  which  indicate 
inutilities  of  further  development  of  the  salt  industry  are  those  established  during 
id  ffuliseqaent  to  the  war,  the  future  growth  of  which  it  has  been  represented  will 
l)eDd  upon  the  protection  afforded  them  against  foreign  competition.  If  it  is  to  be 
e  policy  of  ^is  Uovemment  to  assist  in  the  growth  ana  development  of  these  indus- 
itt,  as  has  been  evidenced  b]r  your  committee,  it  is  likewise  of  equal  importance 
It  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  used  in  their  respective  processes  should  receive 
p  ame  measure  of  protection  and  assistance  in  its  growth  and  development.  There 
nld  he  no  permanent  advantage  in  developing  American  industry,  as  such,  if  it 
n  neceeaary  for  tiiat  industry  to  depend  upon  foreign  basic  materials  for  the  manu- 
cture  of  its  product.  This  country  is  independent  of  all  foreign  countries  for  any 
Rion  of  its  salt  supply,  as  the  capacity  of  its  mines  and  manufacturing  plants  is 
eatiy  in  excess  of  the  present  demand. 

55<ports  of  the  United  States  Oeological  Survey,  covering  the  growth  of  the  salt 
^^^  of  this  country  from  1880  to  1919,  inclusive,  show  a  production  in  1880  of 
iM)  tons,  which  was  increased  in  1919  to  4,032,263  tons. 

^ttftioi  showing  the  exports  of  salt  are  available,  but  you  will  not  find  any  salt 
>.fted  from  this  country*  to  Europe.  The  exports  are  to  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the 
^ance  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  limited  almost  entirely  to  mineral  (rock)  salt  where 
m  of  this  grade  of  salt  is  produced.  (See  Denartment  of  Interior  publication,  Aug. 
1&2:,  by  Ralph  W-  Stone,  Mineral  Resources  o!  the  United  States,  Part  II.  pp.  17-25.) 
V^pfe  competition  exists  from  salt  imported  from  Germany  more  than  from  any 
Kf  ?x>unUy.  Statistics  given  herein  snow  increasing  volume  of  arrivals  in  this 
'J'tn- since  1919. 
J*nc«  quoted  currently — and  value  of  their  imports  confirm  them — ^are  as  follows: 

b  bulk.  c.  i.  f.  Atlantic  coast  ports cwt.  $0.29 

in  lOO-pound  bags ....each      .40 

Jn20(>.poundba9B do.       .70 

»all: 

Id  lOO-pound  bags do.       .50 

In  280-pound  barrels do,     1. 75 
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Freight  rates  from  nearest  American  salt  plants  to  Atlantic  coast  ports  avengb  , 
cents  per  100  pounds. 

Cost  of  100-pound  bag,  including  labor  of  filling tO  ] 

Cost  of  200-pound  bag,  including  labor  of  filling i 

Cost  of  280-pound  barrel,  including  labor  of  filling \ 

We  recommend  at  this  time  that  an  import  duty  on  salt  be  fixed  at  the  rate  oi ! 
cents  per  100  poimds,  with  the  proviso  that  the  coverings,  viz,  bags,  sacks,  barn^ 
packi^s,  or  other  containers,  pay  the  same  rates  of  duty  as  if  imported  Beparat^l 
or  an  import  duty  of  25  cents  per  100  pounds  on  coarse  and/or  rock  salt  and  35  o*n 
per  100  pounds  on  fine,  groimd,  pulverized,  and/or  refined  salt. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWABD  W.  BBOWN,  VICE  PKE8IDENT  STEBUir 

SALT  CO.,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  Sterling  Salt  Co.,  Ne 
York  City.     Our  works  are  in  New  York  State,  near  Rochester. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  address  in  New  York  City 

Mr.  Brown.  Twenty-nine  Broadway. 

The  Sterling  Salt  Co.,  which  I  represent,  produces  rock  salt, 
does  not  produce  evaporated  salt.  1  am  only  speaking  of  rock  saJ 
which  is  a  commercial  salt.  It  is  not  used  lor  nousehold  purpose 
but  is  used  very  largely  by  the  ice-cream  manufacturers,  chejnicj 
companies,  packing  nouses,  paper  manufacturers,  pickle  manufa 
turers,  salters  and  packers  of  fish,  hide  salters,  soap  makers,  refri^] 
ator  companies,  and  for  purifying  water,  etc. 

The  wages  paid  at  our  mines  run  from  40  to  50  cents  per  hou 
The  wages  paid  in  Germany,  as  shown  in  the  statement  of  JA 
Chisholm,  run  about  75  cents  a  day.     Our  men  earn  about  %5  a  da; 

Senator  Watson.  Seventy-five  cents  a  day,  gold  standard  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  you  say  your  men  earn  $5  per  <1h 
is  that  for  the  common  labor  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  the  average  labor  underground. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  order  to  reach  that  average,  do  yo 
include  the  cost  of  your  official  staff  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Just  what  labor  does  it  include? 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  cheapest  labor  is  getting  42  cents  per  hour  t 
an  8-hour  day,  although  at  the  present  time  they  are  workir 
nine  hours.  It  runs  up  to  55  cents  for  miners  und^'ground,  driller 
and  powder  men.  The  average  is  about  50  cents  per  hour.  Thci 
is  a  good  deal  of  piecework  on  which  they  will  average  upward 
$5  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Five  hundred,  sir.  The  average  in  Germany,  ajgrain 
that  $5,  is  about  75  cents.  Salt  is  a  very  low-priced  commodity  i 
compared  with  the  freight  from  point  of  production  to  point  of  ci> 
sumption.  We  may  say,  roughly,  that  the  cost  of  rock  salt  is 
little  over  $3  per  ton. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  rock  salt  do  we  import? 

Mr.  Brown.  Rock  salt  we  have  never  imported  to  speak  of  uni 
Germany  began  sending  it  in. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  supply  the  entire  homo  demand  by  il 
American  product? 
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•.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  except  the  fisheries.     They  use  solar  salt,^ 
lich  is  sometimes  called  rock  salt,  but  which  is  not. 
Senator  Caldeb.  When  did  Germany  begin  sending  salt  here  ? 
Jtr.  Brown.  Not  until  after  the  war;  within  a  year. 
Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  did  she  send  in  in  the  year  1920  ? 

Brown.  In  1920  very  little,  sir.     They  just  commenced  in 

They  are  doubling  up  each  month. 

Chisholm.  Forty-seven  million  pounds  in   1920,    6,000,000 
finds  in  1919. 

lir.  Brown.  They  are  offering  their  salt  at  less  than  $6  a  ton  at 
r  seaports.  The  price  has  gradually  dropped  from  about  $7  a 
1.    I  nave  one  quotation  here  of  $5.40. 

Our  freight  rate  is  S5.15,  the  lowest  rate  that  we  have  to  the  sea- 
ard.    That  includes  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Senator  Calder.  From  your  mines  to  New  York  it  is  over  $5  a  ton  ? 
Mr.  Brown.  $5.15,  and  they  are  offering  salt  for  sale  in  New  York 
$5.40. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  is  your  mine  located  ? 
Mr.  Brown.  South  of  Rochester,  in  New  York  State. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  distance  from  there  to  New 
Tk? 

Mr.  Brown.  About  350  miles. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  rate  ? 
)iT.  Brown.  $5.15  a  ton. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  has  that  been  the  rate  ? 
Mr.  Brown.  For  about  avear  and  a  half. . 
Senator  La  Follette.  Wnat  was  it  before  the  war  ? 
tfr.BRowN.  $2.40.    The  advance  was  about  110  por  cent. 
Senator  McLean.  Your  mining  costs  about  $3.50? 
it.  Brown.  A  little  less  than  that— around  $3.25. 
senator  Calder.  For  what  do  you  offer  your  salt  for  sale  per  ton 
XewYork? 

if.  Brown.  Not  exactly  at  retail,  but  in  single  car  lots  it  runs 
'Ut  $11  a  ton.  The  large  buyers  get  it  on  contract  considerably 
I  than  that. 

«  nator  La  Follette.  How  much  less  ? 
[a  Brown.  $3  a  ton  less. 

enator  La  Follette.  The  large  buyers  get  it  at  $3  a  ton? 
k.  Brown.  $3  a  ton  less, 
enator  La  Follette.  That  would  be  $8  a  ton  ? 
fr.  Brown.  Yes.    That  represents  about  cost, 
enator  La  Follette.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  few  moments 
that  the  cost  of  salt  is  a  little  over  $3  a  ton. 
J.  Brown.  It  is,  sir. 

?nator  La  Follette.  The  cost  of  producing  it  ? 
r.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  explain  that  we  get  a  con- 
rable  quantitjr  of  fine  salt  dust,  for  whicn  there  is  a  very  limited 
ket.  In  passing  the  product  of  the  mine  through  the  crusher  a 
i  percentage  is  a  finely  crushed  grade  that  to  some  extent  com- 
8  with  the  culm  produced  by  the  coal  companies.  This  fine  salt 
itable  for  usages  of  the  chemical  companies,  and  to  induce  them 
UT  it  in  laree  quantities  it  is  sold  materially  below  the  average 
^Z  price  of  the  regular  screened  grades.     This  explains  the  rather 
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large  discrepancy  between  the  price  of  $11  per  ton  on  coarse  scre€*ij»»( 
grades  and  $8  mentioned  as  the  lowest  selling  price  at  New  York. 

Senator  vSmoot.  $3.25  represents  coarse  salt.  That  is  not  th 
refined  salt  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  that  is  only  rock  salt. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  much  do  you  export  each  year? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  send  a  little  into  Canada,  I  should  sav  about  si 
or  seven  thousand  tons  a  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  was  exported  in  1917,  however,  97.07 
tons.     Has  it  increased  or  decreased  since  1917? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  think  it  had  decreased;  but  that  went  i 
Cuba  and  Mexico  verv  largely. 

vSenator  Watjcon.  How  many  other  persons  are  producing  roc 
salt  besides  you? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  are  about  10  mines. 

Senator  Watson.  In  what  other  States  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Louisiana. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  rock  salt? 

Mr.  Browj^\  Yes,  sir.  What  I  wanted  to  bring  out  particular! 
was  that  salt  is  a  low-priced  material  and  the  freight  cuts  a  tremt'C 
doiis  fi^re.  When  the  Germans  are  able  to  bring  tht^ir  salt  fn»i 
their  mines  to  the  sea  for  less  than  50  cents  a  ton  and  the  pres€*D 
rate  from  Hamburg  to  New  York  is  $2.50  a  ton  and  there  is  ever 
indication  that  the  rate  will  be  largely  reduced  and  can  be  lars*-' 
reduced 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  present  rate  from  Hambui^  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  present  rate  from  Hamburg  to  New   York  ' 
Boston  or  Philadelphia  is  $2.50  a  gross  ton.     Our  rate  is  $5.15  a  n-i 
ton. 
•  Senator  McLean.  Is  that  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  by  rail;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  From  where  to  where  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  From  our  works  near  Rochester  to  New  York  City  J 
Philadelphia. 

Senator  McLean.  For  what  can  they  import  salt  from  the  Avei 
Island  mines  to  New  York  by  boat  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would  have  to  go  by  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  thorn 
be  reshipped  by  vessel.     I  have  not  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  $6.40. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  that  is  rail  charge  ar 
reloading  ? 

Mr.  CmsHOLM.  About  $2. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  IP- 
the  exports  were  242,632,102  pounds.  That  is  121,000  tons.  Thj 
is  the  largest  exportation  you  had  with  the  exception  of  the  fi<t'i 
yearending  June,  1920.  •  I 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  rock  salt,  Senator? 

Senator  Smoot.  All  salt. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  much  about  evaporated  salt  exceplj 
Canada  and  Mexico.  There  is  not  more  than  10,000  tons  a  year  til 
goes  into  Canada.  J 

You  can  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  compete  when  the  seim 
price  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10  or  $11  a  ton,  and  more  than  d 
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that  is  freight.  The  low  ocean  freights  are  very  much  against  us 
id  likely  to  come  down  still  further. 

The  Germans  are  oflFering  their  salt  now  and  getting  for  it  for  export, 
Tording  to  the  statistics  presented  by  Mr  Chisnolm,  just  double  what 
being  received  for  rock  salt  for  domestic  use.  In  other  words,  for 
:port  they  get  twice  the  price.  This  would  indicate  they  can  sell 
for  very  much  less  than  tney  are  now  selling. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  what  vou  want  the  duty 
r  is  to  protect  you  against  the  New  York  market,  because  when 
e  salt  comes  into  the  rfew  York  market  from  a  foreign  country  it 
ITS  no  freight;  that  is,  it  is  delivered  direct  to  the  consumer  at 
pw  York;  out  if  the  imported  salt  is  to  be  shipped  again  into  the 
tenor  of  the  coimtry,  tnen,  of  course,  they  would  have  to  pay  a 
tio^ht  rate  upon  it  just  the  same  as  you  would  from  your  plant. 
ridently  what  you  want  is  protection  against  the  ports  of  entry 
ther  than  the  interior  parts  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  limit  it  to  New  York,  of  course;  it  is  the 

itire  coast — Portland,  Boston,  New  Haven,  Providence 

Senator  Smoot.  I  say  the  ports  of  entr3\ 

Mr.  Brown.  And  down  to  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Savannah. 
There  is  one  point  I  want  to  bring  out.  We  bring  a  certain  amount 
salt  to  New  York  City  by  canal  which  we  slup  by  rail  to  Rochester. 
rom  there  it  is  broiight  down  by  canal.  Those  canal  boats  will 
iny  salt  from  New  Tfork  to  Buffalo  for  one-half  the  rate  that  they 
iD  bring  salt  for  from  Rochester  to  New  York,  because  the  balance 
the  trade  is  east.  It  is  possible  for  this  salt  to  be  landed  in  Buffalo 
i^  canal  boat  for  probably  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton.  That  is  the 
arting  point  for  tne  haul  west. 

The  German  production  seems  to  be  unlimited.  They  claim  to 
ive  a  sur))lus  ofz,000,000  tons  a  year  and  are  ready  to  send  1,000,000 
tns  a  year  to  this  country.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  business  of  our 
'inpany  is  done  in  the  coast  States,  and  I  suppose  that  close  to 
)  per  cent  of  our  entire  business  is  shipped  to  the  seaports  and 
ties  immediately  adjacent  to  them,  tributary  to  them,  like,  for 
.stance,  Newark,  Yonkers,  and  Hudson  River  points  are  tributary 
'New  York;  Lowell,  Salem,  and  other  points  are  tributary  to  Boston; 
jd  Trenton  and  Camden  to  Philadelphia.  So  that  upward  of  half 
our  business  goes  to  those  places. 

•*^nator  Li  Follette.  Do  you  have  a  heavy  capital  investment 
I » ^^alt  plant  i 
Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  business.  Do 
^^  require  a  lame  amount  of  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Browx.  Yes,  sir.  To  equip  a  mine  at  the  present  time  would 
''t  at  least  a  couple  of  million  dollars.  It  is  a  long  and  tedious 
i^^ratiun. 

'Senator  Watson.  Are  not  these  rates  sufficient  to  protect  you? 
Mr.  Brown.  Which  rates,  sir  ? 

Senator  Watson.  The  rates  provided  in  the  House  bill. 
Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir.     They  are  very  inadequate. 
Senator  Watson.  How  much  do  you  claim  you  need  in  order  to 
n»tect  you  i 

Mr.  Brown.  We  claim  that  for  an  average  we  should  have  25 
'fits  a  hundred  pounds. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  on  salt  in  bulk  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  would  be  your  duty  on  refined  salt,  then  ' 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  much  about  refined  salt.  We  do  n. 
manufacture  it. 

Stoator  Smoot.  It  would  be  about  the  same  proportion  as  7  is  to  ii 

Mr.  Brown.  The  difference  between  7  and  11  is  supposed  to  \\ 
the  duty  oh  the  package. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  be  the  same  thing,  no  matter  wliat  tl 
rate  was. 

Mr.  Brown.  Refined  salt  comes  in  packages  usually^  and  t^ 
coarse  salt  generally  in  bulk.  If  the  duty  imposed  does  not  rea>ot 
ably  enable  the  domestic  companies  to  retain  their  trade  at  tl 
coast  ports  and  places  adjacent  thereto  their  output  \irould  \ 
reduced  to  an  extent  that  their  cost  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
product  would  be  proportionately  increased  which  would  enaKi 
the  foreign  salt  to  compete  just  that  much  further  inland. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  labor  cost  in  a  ton  of  salt  whir 
costs  you  $3  to  produce  ?    What  proportion  of  that  is  labor  i 

Mr.  Brown.  We  get  about  3  tons  of  salt  with  one  laborer.     T 
is  the  average  rate,  straight  through.     It  is  largely  machinery, 
course.     If  you  take  one-third  of  an  average  of  95  that  would  w 
resent  about  the  labor  cost. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  time  is  up,  Mr.  Witness. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  brief  that  you  desire  to  file? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  turn  this  in.  I  have  two  or  thn 
actual  quotations  here. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.   Chairman,   I   observe   that   the   witncjso 

five  the  export  and  import  figures  of  particular  articles  at  randoi 
want  to  know  if  there  is  anybody  in  the  Tariff  Commission  or  an 

body  else  checking  up  these  figures  so  that  when  we  read  the  rei'«*i 

we  will  know  they  are  accurate  ? 
The  Chairman.  We  have  here  a  Summary  of  Tariff  InformalK 
Senator  Walsh.  I  understand  that;  but  I  think  that  the  roco. 

that  is  printed  ought  to  be  gone  over  "by  some  expert  who  will  l«x 

into  these  freight  rates  and  statistics  with  reference  to  the  exp<ir 

and  imports  to  see  if  they  are  correct. 
The  Chairman.  That  will,  of  course,  be  done.     It  only  neod> 

comparison  with  this  manual  here  to  ascertain  it.     Each  member 

the  committee  has  that  information. 

BRIEF  OF  EDWARD  W.  BROWIT,  VICE  PRSSIDEITT  STE&LIHQ  SALT  CO. 

This  company  is  a  large  producer  of  mined  rock  salt  and  does  not  manufacture  c^^i 
orated  or  so-called  fine  salt. 

Mined  rock  salt  is  used  for  commercial  purposes,  among  the  largest  usan  hn 
chemical  companies,  packing  houses,  paper  manufacturers,  ice-cream  maaufacturJ 
pickle  manufacturers,  salters  and  packers  of  fish,  hide  saJtere,  soap  manufartur^ 
refrigerating  cars,  cattle  ranches,  water  purifiers^  etc. 

Previous  to  the  World  War  imports  of  salt  from  Germany  were  neprtigibl^.  i 
solar  evaporated  salt  produced  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Mediterranean,  Sptuiiidi,  i 
Portuguese  ports  came  in  considerable  quantity  and  was  used  by  the  coa^  dOki 
trade  almost  exclusively. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  elimination  of  the  fisheries  clause  which  appeared  i&  I 
Dingley,  Payne-Aldrich,  and  previous  tariff  bills  would  in  any  way'benent  the  docJ 
tic  rock-salt  producers.  I 
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GERMAN  SALT. 

According  to  authentic  iiilormati(xi,  the  laborers  in  German  salt  mines  are  paid 

lout  35  marks  per  day,  but  much  of  the  labor  is  on  a  piecework  basis  and  laborers 

e  enabled  to  earn  about  50  marks  in  an  8-hotir  day  (42  to  60  cents  per  day,  American 

oney).   l^e  Sterling  Salt  Go.  nays  its  laborers  nom  40  cents  to  50  cents  per  hour. 

any  of  its  men  are  on  pieceworK  and  earn  from  $5  to  $6  in  an  8-hour  day. 

As  the  machinery  in  tne  German  mines  is  of  the  highest  order,  it  is  only  reasonable 

suppose  that  that  part  of  their  cost  of  production,  compared  with  the  cost  of  rock 

It  mined  in  this  country,  is  approximately  in  proportion  to  the  relative  cost  of 

bor. 

German  salt  for  export  is  under  the  absolute  control  of  a  syndicate  or  ccxnmission 

bich  is  licensed  by  the  Government  and  is  eiven  absolute  control  of  the  export  of 

It.   This  syndicate  fixes  the  price  at  which  the  salt  is  to  be  sold  f .  o.  b.  vessel  Ham- 

u^  or  other  port.    The  present  export  price  for  rock  salt  is  about  18  shillings  for 

MM  kiloB  (a  metric  ton).    The  German  domestic  price  for  rock  salt  is  120  marks  per 

900  kilas  (a  metric  ton)  to  which  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  120  marks  is  added, 

iking  their  domestic  price  240  marks  (|2.86  equivalent  metric  ton). 

The  price,  therefore,  netted  by  the  producer  on  salt  for  export  is  in)proximately 

>uble  what  he  nets  on  salt  for  domestic  consumption,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  export 

ire  can,  if  necessary,  be  reduced  by  half. 

Freight  rates  in  Germani/. — German  salt  is  brought  from  the  mines  to  Hamburg  or 

k«r  ports  by  both  rail  and  water.    The  water  freight  rates  are  about  one-half  of  the 

li  ratps.    Their  rail  rates  average  about  50  marks  (60  cents)  and  water  rates  about 

^  marks  iZd  cents)  per  metric  ton  of  1,000  kilos. 

fuem/reiffht  rates, — ^The  present  prevailing  freight  rates  from  Hamburg  to  Atlantic 

Ml  ports  is  about  $2.50  per  metric  ton  (2,204  pounds),  and  Uie  actual  selling  price 

<'rt>rman  rock  salt  at  these  ports  is  $6  x>er  metric  ton  and  less. 

^Wrnan  proihiction  capneity. — Our  information  is  that  the  capacity  of  the  German 

It  mines  was  doubled  due  to  the  war  demands  made  upon  them.    Chlorine  is  the 

IK-  of  many  of  ^e  gases  used,  and  both  chlorine  and  sodium  are  used  extensively  in 

lamical  warfare.    These  two  products  are  produced  almost  entirely  from  rock  salt, 

bich  necessitated  a  very  large  increase  in  tne  production  of  German  rock  salt.    We 

erreditably  informed  Uiattne  German  production  capacity  is  now  in  the  neighbor- 

ttd  of  4,000,000  tons  and  that  their  domestic  consumption  is  not  more  than  2,000,000 

DB    There  is  actually  available  for  export  from  Germany  an  excess  of  more  than 

UO.OOO  tons,  whidi  we  believe  they  can  ship  and  "dump"  into  this  country's 

^tic  ports  for  not  in  excess  of  $4  per  metric  ton  (2,204  pounds). 

<'fenDau  salt  is  now  being  offered  at  points  a  considorabie  distance  from  our  coast 

^  at  much  leas  than  the  prevailing  selling  price  of  domestic  salt.    Even  on  inland 

icsportation  imported  salt  has  a  material  advantage  over  the  domestic  salt  in  that 

V  the  coast  the  balance  of  freight  is  eastward,  i.  e.,  the  average  freight  rate  on  salt, 

tth<^,  etc.,  by  canal  boat  from  Rochester  to  New  York  is  about  double  the  rate 

ne  aame  boats  are  ready  to  take  salt  from  New  York  to  Buffalo.    A  considerable 

^anesB  of  the  New  York  State  rock-salt  producers  is  moved  by  rail  to  Buffalo  and 

»Qce  by  lake  vessel  to  Duluth,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  etc.    It  will,  therefore,  be 

a  that  even  at  tiiese  western  ports  foreign  salt  is  in  a  position  to  successfully  com- 

^  »ith  the  domestic  producer. 

7b« rock-salt  mines  of  the  United  States  are  located  in  T^w  York,  Michigan,  Kansas, 

^  Ixniaiana.    The  mines  of  the  Sterling  Salt  Co.  are  in  Livingston  County,  N.  Y., 

>c(it  30  miles  south  of  Rochester. 

Tbitsalt  for  many  years  has  been  shipped  extensively  to  all  of  our  North  Atlantic 

Jports.  to  the  inlana  cities  of  the  New  England,  Middle,  Middle  West,  and  South 

^tic  States,  and  a  small  amount  to  Canada.    Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the 

EptBeats  are  made  to  ]>oints  east  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  over  50  per  cent  to  Atlantic 

1^  pobtB  and  cities  adjacent  to  them. 

ibc- freight  rates  per  2,000  pounds  now  prevailing  from  our  mines  to  various  Atlantic 

tpccTf  are  as  follows: 

"land.  Me.,  Boaton,  Mase.,  Providence,  R.  I $6.18 

w  York.  X.  Y..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  M'd 5. 15 

■ijUt.Va 7.21 

fciddOtt^S.C 10.00 

<*vmab,  Ga.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla 10.50 

»t  Kill  be  seen  that  the  prevailing  selling  price  now  of  German  rock  salt  is  in  many 
■*  i»  at  Atlantic  aeaports  than  our  freight  rates,  to  say  nothing  of  the  differential 
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between  a  metric  and  short  ton,  and  it  is  our  belief — as  already  expreawd  hert. 
that  if  conditions  make  it  necessary  the  German  syndicate— con txolliiig  prod*.'^*-^ 
could  sell  their  salt  at  Atlantic  ports  with  a  profit  at  a  very  much  lower  pfir*-  :r  ^ 
they  are  offering  and  delivering  it  now. 

The  importance  of  the  domestic  salt  producers  of  this  country  can  not  he  ovt*v,- 
mated.  They  are  taxpayers,  large  employers  of  labor,  furnish  large  amount  of  ir*-^ 
to  the  common  carriers,  and  should  certainly  be  kept  in  the  best  state  of  |»«pafvMi«^ 
to  furnish  possible  war  needs  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Very  heavy  demands  were  made  upon  tiie  Sterling  Salt  ()o.  during  the  wv  for  d 
manumcture  of  chemicals  required  by  the  Chemical  Wacfare  Division.  War  Iw^tq 
ment,  and  this  brought  about  an  expenditure  by  this  company  of  over  $300  O* 
increase  the  capacity  to  meet  the  lurgent  demand  made  upon  them. 

PROPOSED   DUTY,  FORDNEY  TAHIPP. 

The  duty  of  7  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  Fordney  bill  is  absolutely  inadequiv  } 
enable  the  American  producers  of  rock  salt  to  compete  with  their  German  compel:? 
This  proposed  duty  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Fayne-Aldrich  bill  of  1909,  at  »  i 
time  conditions  were  entirely  different  and  there  was  no  German  competition. 

A  duty  equivalent  to  25  cents  per  100  pounds  is  necessary.    Even  this  dutr 
southern  Atlantic  ports  gives  German  competitors  a  very  material  advanta^. 

To  meet  certain  existing  conditions  of  exchange,  possible  adjustment  of  rail  in^' 
rates,  and  possible,  although  not  probable,  increase  of  ocean  freight  rates,  it  ma}  : 
be  the  judgment  of  the  committee  that  this  requested  duty  of  |5  per  ton  ahooid  ui 
the  form  of  a  specific  imposition  of  25  cents  per  100  pounds.    To  meet  such  a  cr^s- 
gency  and  possible  adjustment  of  conditions,  we  would  suggest  as  acceptable  * jipc^-^ 


duty  of  15  cents  per  100  poimds,  plus  an  ad  valorem  of,  say,  20  x>er  cent. 
American  valuation  will  be  the  basis  of  determination.    This  phaae  of  the  qua^ 
is  one  that  the  expert  advisers  of  the  Finance  Committee  can  best  decide 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  F.  W.  BOYEB,  WADSWOBTH,  OHIO,  KANA6E1 

TBEASUBEB    THE  WADSWOBTH  SALT  CO. 

Dr.  BoYER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  or. ; 
wish  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  valuable  time  in  the  matter  of 
tariff  on  salt.  It  was  the  judgment  of  the  House  in  passing  the  l! 
which  you  have  now  under  consideration  that  salt  should  be  remoT^ 
from  the  free  list  and  that  it  should  pay  a  duty  on  future  import 
similar  to  or  practically  the  same  as  that  under  the  Pavne-AMn 
Act. 

There  are  certain  matters  which  should  have  your  considertti^ 
such  as  the  conditions  that  exist  to-day  compared  to  those  that  exl*t» 
at  the  time  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act,  as  a  rev^ult  of  whidi  we  feel  tiJ 
in  plain,  common,  ordinary,  everyday  sense  the  rate  should  be  hi«:fet^ 
For  example,  the  matter  of  transportation,  which  is  a  heavy  iteic 
expense  entering  into  the  marketmfr  of  salt :  Take  the  plants  loca-' 
in  the  central  freight  territory  or  the  Detroit  River  territorv.  Tiv 
the  Cleveland- Akron  district,  for  example.  Their  rate  of  fnrir^ 
\mder  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  was  16  cents  a  hundredweights  or  ^■- 
per  ton,  to  New  York,  lighterage  free.  That  rate  to-day,  in  i*. 
judgment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  $6.70:  in  m 
judgment  of  Congress  an  additional  20  cents  as  a  war  tax,  mak-, 
a  total  freight  charge  of  $6.90  per  ton. 

By  the  action  of  the  House  yesterday  we  are  led  to  believe  tha  t' 
20  cents  as  a  war  tax  will  be  removed  in  the  future.  The  rale  on  **-' 
from  Hamburg,  Germany,  f .  o.  b.  docks,  New  York,  is  not  over  >" 
and  we  have  quotations  as  low  as  $2.50. 
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The  proposition  which  has  arisen  since  the  House  passed  that  act 
set  forth  in  a  letter  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  German  salt 
ndicate,  imder  date  of  July  2X,  whereby  a  German  salt  maker 
eposes  to  an  American  salt  maker  to  deliver  their  product  at  the 
>rts  alon^  our  Atlantic  coast,  we  to  designate  the  names  of  the 
►rts,  starting  with  Boston  and.  going  as  far  south  as  Savannah,  at 
•aotically  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  central  territory  to 
pse  ports  along  our  Atlantic  coast. 

Our  cost  in  a  recent  competitive  bid  to  the  Navy  Department  on  a 
mdred-pound  bag,  which  we  were  awarded  through  another  firm, 
IS  79^  cents  per  bag.  The  quotations  here — and  this  letter  is  sub- 
itted  for  your  consideration — would  deliver  that  salt  in  New  York 

40.68  cents  per  100-pound  bag.  The  market  price  on  that  salt 
fore  this  competitive  bid  to  the  Navy  Department  was  94  cents, 
he  price  to-day  is  83  cents.  So  you  see  that  the  German  maker 
r  quoting  a  price  to  an 'American  maker  asks  us  to  practically  join 

collusion  with  him  to  the  detriment  of  American  labor  and  Ameri- 

n  institutions,  such  as  our  transportation  system,  to  deliver  Ger- 

an  salt  at  our  Atlantic  coast  ports  and  simply  exclude  American 

It. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  German  price 

1(1  the  American  price? 

Dr.  BoYER.  Senator,  here  is  the  letter  from  the  German  firm. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  just  stated  the  price.  The  American  salt 
elivered  in  New  York  was  how  much  ? 

Dr.  BoYER.  On  this  one  grade  it  was  40.68  cents  per  100-pound  bag. 
lie  prices  in  the  letter  from  Berlin,  figured  out  in  English  sterling, 
ould  run  as  follows:  Grade  0,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  in  bulk,  22/6  per 
m  kilos,  $4.1245;  grade  1,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  in  bulk,  20/6  per  1,016 
ilos,  $3.7595 ;  grade  5,  screened,  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg,  in  bulk,  23/6  per 
.016  kilos,  $4,307;  grade  A  table  salt,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  in  bulk, 
i  6  per  1,016  kilos,  $4.4395. 

Then  the  cost  of  bagging  it  is  $1.46,  and  this  is  not  a  short  ton 
ut  a  long  ton,  1,016  kilos.  You  would  get  22  100-pound  bags  to  a 
3n.  Then  the  freight  is  $3 — I  suppose  you  could  have  it  in  car- 
oes  as  low  as  $2.50— which  makes  the  price  to  us  $8.94. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  does  the  price  from  Germany  compare 
rith  your  price  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  How  much  is  that  price  ? 

Dr.  BoYER.  $0.4068  per  bag ;  practically  41  cents. 

Senator  jSmoot.  Per  bag? 

Dr.  BoYER.  Per  100-pound  bag.  That  is  coming  in  duty  free. 
Hie  House  proposes  to  put  on  a  duty  of  11  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  $8.15  per  ton. 

Dr.  BoYER.  We  feel  that  duty  should  be  at  least  100  per  cent  higher 
•n  account  of  conditions  to-day  than  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act. 
Transportation  is  higher  and  labor  is  higher. 

Senator  Smoot.  \^at  would  your  salt  cost  delivered  to  the  point 
^here  the  German  delivers  his  at  $8.15  a  ton? 

Dr.  BoYER.  Eighty-three  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  $16.60. 

Dr.  BoYER.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  That  is  $8.45  difference  on  a  ton. 

Dr.  BoYER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Or  42  cents  a  hundred  difference? 

Dr.  BoYER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  want  that  amoui 
of  duty  ? 

Dr.  feoYER.  I  would  like  to  have  this  Congress  put  a  duty  on  thi 
so  high  that  we  could  not  enter  into  that  agreement.  You  r 
move  the  temptation. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  of  your  price  would  be  freight! 

Dr.  BoYER.  Our  freight  to  New  York  is  33^  cents  per  hundn^ 
plus  the  war  tax  of  2  cents,  and  we  have  one  quotation  here  th 
amounts  to  39  cents,  I  think.  This  is  on  table  salt,  their  hifila 
grade.  Yes ;  there  is  one  quotation  here  that  figures  37.36,  less  th 
§7i  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  is  your  factory  located? 

Dr.  BoYER.  At  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  15  miles  from  Akron,  in  toi 
gressman  Knight's  district.  We  have  been  in  business  there  f| 
over  30  years. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  now  supply  the  trade  along  the  Atlao 
seaboard  ? 

Dr.  BoYER.  Yes,  sir ;  in  competition  with  other  American  make 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  there  any  other  competitors  outside  of  ^' 
many? 

Dr.  BoYER.  Germany  is  our  principal  competitor  to-day.  That 
the  only  one  we  hear  from.  Tney  have  practically  scalped  the  ba 
ness,  if  I  may  use  that  term. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  the  price  at  which  it  is  to  lie  yi 
chased  in  other  countries? 

Dr.  BoYER.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.     This  proposition  was  made  on  \ 
^Ist  day  of  July  to  the  Wadsworth  Salt  Co.,  of  which  compan]i 
happen  to  be  the  vice  president  and  general  manager,  unsoliciteil 
our  part. 

Senator  Simmons.  Was  it  the  same  grade  of  salt? 

Dr.  BoYER.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  competitive,  fine  grades  of  salt, 
will  admit  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Well,  competitive  as  to  price. 

Dr.  BoYER.  As  to  grade. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  this  market  would  they  be  competitivt*  a 
price  ? 

Dr.  BoYER.  At  their  prices  thev  will  take  all  the  business. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  German  article, 
would  that  grade  if  it  were  produced  here  in  America  be  competit 
with  the  grade  that  you  have  been  comparing  it  with  ? 

Dr.  BoYER.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir.  It  is  excellent  salt.  I  havf 
samples  here. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  proportion  of  the  consumption  in 
United  States  is  furnished  by  the  American  producers? 

Dr.  BoYER.  If  we  would  run  at  full  capacity,  we  would  have 
overproduction,  sir. 
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SODIUM. 

[Paragraph  78.] 

3TATEKENT  OF  J.   B.  FOBD,  BEPBESENTINO  THE  MICHiaAN 

ALKALI  CO.,  DETBOrr,  MICH. 

kVe  petition  that  the  following-named  products,  enumerated  in  paragraph  78,  carry 
» foUowin^  specific  duties: 

fodium  bicarbonate,  or  baking  soda,  }  cent  per  pound  (H.  R.  7456  specifies  {  cent 
r  pound);  sodium  carbonate,  calcined,  or  soda  asn,  hydrated  or  sal  soda,  and  mono- 
drated,  f  cent  per  pound  (H.  R.  7456  specifies  J  cent  per  pound);  sodium  hydroxide, 
caustic  soda,  f  cent  per  pound  (H.  K.  7456  specifies  J  cent  per  pound)*. 
The  rates  here  recommended  on  above-named  products  are  the  rates  embraced  in 
)  Uriff  act  of  1897,  known  as  the  Dingley  bill,  and  we  consider  that  the  situation 
iy  warrants  the  restoration  of  the  rates  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897.  Our  arguments 
)porting  this  contention  were  presented  fully  U)  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
the  Tlouse  of  Representatives  in  an  amended  petition  filed  with  the  committee, 
ice  the  date  of  that  amended  petition,  namely,  April,  1921,  the  conditions  pre- 
ted  therein  have  become  fulfilled.  There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  foreign 
treucy  conditions,  and  European  countries  have  now  reconstituted  their  chemical 
aiufacturing  facilities  to  a  degree  which  allows  tliem  to  ol'fer  freely  throughout  the 
rid  all  of  the  usual  products  of  their  chemical  factories. 

tfay  we  emphasize  that  the  soda  alkali  industry  in  the  United  States,  under  the 
68  recommended  in  this  petition,  is  far  less  protected  under  existing  circumstances 
ui  the  industry  was  under  the  Democratic  tariff  act  of  1913,  when  conditions  were 
nnal.  An  illustration  may  make  tnat  condition  clearer.  Scda  ash  is  now  selling 
Germany  at  100  marks  per  100  kilograms.  Reduced  to  American  units  at  the  present 
*  of  exchimge  (1.22  cents  per  mark),  this  is  equivalent  to  $12.20  per  metric  ton,  or 
3  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  freight  from  Germany  to  Atlantic  ports  is  about 
cents  per  100  pounds.  The  duty  under  our  recommendations  would  be  37.5  cents 
r  100  jJounds.  Germany  can,  therefore,  lay  down  soda  ash  at  Atlantic  ports  at  per 
Impounds  55.3  cents,  selling  price  in  Germany,  plus  25  cents  freight,  plus  37.5  cents 
opoeed  duty,  equivalent  to  |1.178  per  100  pounds. 

K&  a  matter  of  fact,  Germany  is  now  selling  soda  ash  in  New  York  and  Boston  at 
.30  per  100  pounds,  a  price  at  which  the  American  manufacturers  can  not  live. 
At  the  same  time  the  price  in  Germany  of  100  marks  per  100  kilograms  is  a  handsome 
e  for  the  German  manufacturers,  and  is  actually  higher  than  the  American  price, 
ting  into  account  these  facts:  While  the  German  mark  has  at  the  moment  a  dollar 
change  value  of  1.22  cents,  its  purchasing  power  in  Germany  is  5  cents.  The 
Tman  producer,  therefore,  receives  in  Germany  the  equivalent  of  about  $2.26  per 
0  pounds,  while  he  can  sell  in  the  United  States  at  $1,178,  paying  freight  and  pro- 
«!d  duty.  The  current  average  American  price  for  the  same  quality  soda  ash  in 
eaame  style  package  (jute  bags)  is  about  $1.81per  100  pounds  f .  o.  b.  maker's  works. 
The  aame  situation  prevails  as  regards  the  English  producers,  and  also  with  the 
%ian  and  French  producers,  differing  only  in  degree. 

We  will  not  burden  you  with  a  rehearsalof  the  arguments  presented  in  our  brief 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  we  assume 
(^  ar^ments  are,  or  will  become,  familiar  to  you  through  that  brief, 
^e  will  repeat  here,  however,  that  in  normal  times  the  soda  alkali  industr^'^  of  the 
ttited  States  has  held  its  own  in  competition  with  foreign  producers,  and,  as  the  indus- 
y_here  found  itself,  tariff  duties  were  consistently  reduced. 

T^e  industry  now  finds  itself,  however,  subject  to  paralyzing  attack,  and  a  damage 
Jt  is  being  inflicted  which  threatens  the  indepenaence  of  the  country  in  this  key 
dustry  of  heavy  chemicals. 

The  duties  for* which  we  pray  will  not  exclude  the  foreign  products,  but  they  will 
»pn  the  intolerable  burden  now  being  borne  by  the  American  manufacturers. 
To  summarize:  We  have  an  industrj'^  amply  capable  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
•JJJt^  in  every  soda  product  herein  mentioned.  For  years  past  the  import 
wucta  have  been  negligible.  Prices  in  the  United  States  have  been  as  low  or 
»w  than  abroad  and  are  to-day  measured  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  unit  selling 
^e  in  the  currency  of  the  producing  country  in  that  country.  We  employ  25,000 
►  w.OOO  men  directly. 

Wise  twifif  legislation  from  the  beginning  of  the  industry  in  the  year  1881  up  to  the 
!«ent  time  has  made  this  country  absolutely  independent  of  European  supplies. 
e  pray  that  this  independence  of  a  key  industry  may  be  maintained.    To  lose  it  is 
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unthinkable.    Without  it  we  can  make  scarcely  one  article  of  war  or  of  pes^* 
Boda  indufltrjr  is  the  very  foundation  stone  of  all  chemical  indufltr>'. 

In  this  petition  I  have  the  authority  to  speak  not  only  for  my  own  compac} 
behalf  of  all  of  those  which  joined  in  oiu*  petition  to  the  Ways  and  Metiw  C^tsi 
namely,  the  Columbia  Chemical  Co.,  Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  Diamonlj 
Co.,  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  C-o.,  Nia^ra  Alkali  C-o.,  Muthifwo 
Works  (Inc.),  and  the  Solvay  Procpss  Co.,  all  of  which  are  mannfariiireB 
products  and  all  of  which  agree  with  the  views  expressed  herein. 

SfAECH. 

[Paragraphs  80,  81,  1644,  and  1666.] 

STATEMENT  OF  G.  J.  JENKS,  HABBOB  BEACH,  HIGH.,  PBS81 

OF  THE  HXTBON  MILLING  CO. 

The  Ch.\irman.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  name,  addres 
whom  you  represent,  Mr.  Jenks. 

Mr.  Jenks.  My  name  is  G.  J.  Jenks,  of  Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 
here  in  the  place  of  Mr.  G.  G.  wScranton.     I  am  president 
Huron  Milling  Co.,  wliich  company  is  engaged  in  the  wheats 
business. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed.     What  is  it  you  want  il 
nection  with  these  duties  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  We  want  the  same  rate  of  duty  that  potato 
carries,  1^  cents  per  pound  instead  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  Chairman,   lou  may  proceed.     If  you  will  excuse  mi 
moment,  Senator  McCumber  will  preside. 

Mr.  Jenks.  This  is  a  comparatively  small  matter,  gentW 
The  production  of  wheat  starch  is  perhaps  one-quarter  of  1  per  i 
of  the  production  of  corn  starch. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  had  that  subject  up  a  great  many  t 
before. 

Mr.  Jenks.  But  it  is  a  big  matter  to  us.  Before  the  war  \ 
were  eight  wheat-starch  manufacturers  in  this  country.  Tr 
there  are  only  two.  During  the  war  the  Japanese  got  into  the  w: 
stai'ch  business,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  wheat  in  their  nciiil 
hood  is  grown  with  cheap  labor  and  the  fact  that  thoy  axe  al 
employ  cheap  labor  in  its  manufacture  they  came  into  our  m 
ana  ofiered  starch  first  at  a  half  cent  a  pound  below  our  prio^ 
they  finally  got  down  this  year  to  2^  cents  below  our  price,  i 
3  cents  below.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  coiud  not 
that  competition. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  order  that  we  may  understand  w 
cents  below  you  means,  what  is  the  American  price,  generally 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  have  a  quotation  here  from  Suzuki  &  Co.,  oi 
York,  made  to  another  New  York  concern,  on  wheat  starch  at 
per  hundred  pounds. 

At  that  time  our  cost  was,  roughly,  $8.75  per  hundred  p* 
Our  price  was  $7.2o  per  hundred  pounds.  In  other  words.  w« 
selling  below  cost,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  have  to  me- 
cornstarch  competition.  We  finally  got  our  price  down  to  ' 
about  50  cents  and  are  holding  about  half  of  our  domestic  bu 

Before  the  war  we  exported  considerable  wheat  starch. 
Japanese  took  that  market  away  from  us  entirely.     Where  wi 
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sorting  a  couple  of  million  pounds  in  1916,  in  the  last  two  or  three 
kTs  we  have  nol  exported  any.  We  simply  can  not  meet  the 
apetition.  In  this  country,  owing  to  our  acquaintance  and  rep- 
utation in  the  mill  trade,  we  have  been  able  to  hold  about  half 
'  business. 

am  also  speaking  for  the  Keever  Starch  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
.  Charles  J.  Kurtz,  the  general  manager  of  that  company,  is  here. 
I  did  not  want  to  take  up  your  time  and  thought  we  could  give 
1  this  in  a  very  few  words.  We  feel  that  insamuch  as  the  con- 
ions  surrounding  the  production  of  potatoes  and  wheat  and  the 
nufacturing  of  potato  and  wheat  starch  are  identical,  so  far  as 
or  costs  are  concerned — the  capital-  invested  in  wheat-starch 
nufactiure  is  much  jgreater,  but  on  all  other  grounds  they  are 
ntical — we  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection,  and  that  is  what 
are  asking  for. 

'  might  say  also  that  I  have  authority  to  represent  the  six  fac- 
i^  that  have  gone  out  of  business.  It  so  nappened  that  the 
ever  Co.  and  tne  Huron  Milling  Co.  had  a  distribution  in  cer- 
n  lines  of  specialties,  where  we  have  been  able  to  hold  enough 
ftiness  to  stay  in.  The  other  people  were  making  mill  wheat 
jch  and  could  not  compete  with  the  Japanese;  Uie  difference 
s  so  great. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  are  giving  you  a  half  cent  a  pound  more  than 
8  given  in  the  Payne-AJdrich  Dill  of  1909. 
tfr.  Jexks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  that  you  do  not  think  is  enough  ? 
tfr.  Jenks.  No;  in  reaUty  we  ought  to  have  a  cent  and  a  half, 
id,  gentlemen,  I  might  say  that  this  will  not  raise  the  price  of 
leat  starch  to  the  cotton  mill  or  to  the  finisher  one-tenth  of  a 
it  a  pound,  as  we  have  to  compete  with  corn  starch.  Corn  is 
>rth  less  than  half  what  wheat  is  worth,  and,  naturally,  we  can 
t  get  two  or  three  times  the  price  of  com  starch  for  wheat  starch. 
e  nave  to  compete  with  it  and  we  have  to  sell  our  product  at  some- 
iere  near  the  price  of  corn  starch  in  order  to  sell  it  at  all. 
Canada  has  two  small  factories,  very  small  factories;  but  they 
otect  thein  with  a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound. 
That  is  the  commercial  side  of  the  proposition.  There  is  another 
le  to  it,  gentlemen,  what  you  might  call  a  huihan  side.  In  the 
inufacture  of  wheat  starch  we  get  a  by-product,  gluten,  which  is  in 
eat  demand  from  individuals  m  this  country  and  in  Europe,  a 
^  of  individuals  who  have  to  eat  nonstarchy  foods.  It  is  vir- 
^lly  the  only  palatable  cereal  food  which  they  can  use. 
During  the  war  we  supplied  the  English  Army,  the  French  Army, 
d  our  Army.  The  importance  of  the  matter  was  considered  so 
eat  that  the  Royal  Commission  took  it  up  with  this  country  and 
t  us  precedence  in  freights.  We  are  to-day  supplying  the  same 
8ociation  in  France  that  took  care  of  the  French  Army  during 
e  war. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  You  speak  only  of  potato  and  wheat  starch  ? 
Mr,  Jenks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  say  nothing  of  corn  starch,  which  consti- 
tes  about  93  per  cent  of  all  the  starch  products.  Would  you  have 
m  starch  at  1 J  cents,  the  same  as  wheat  1 
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Mr.  Jenks.  I  understand  that  the  association  representing  tl 
manufacturers  of  corn  starch  will  file  a  brief  here  tonday.  1  n 
simply  asking  for  1^  cents  on  wheat  starch. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  You  are  asking  that  the  1-cent  rate  shou 
be  increased  to  li  cents? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  apply,  then,  to  both  com  star 
and  wheat  starch  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  am  simply  asking  for  a  rate  on  the  wheat  starch 

Senator  Walsh.  He  asks  to  have  wheat  starch  put  in  after  poti 
starch. 

Senator  McCumber.  You-simply  want  to  put  wheat  starch  in^ 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Corn  starch  is  very  extensively  exported,  is  il  n 
and  wheat  starch  is  not  ?  I 

Mr.  Jenks.  We  did  export  about  one-fourth  of  our  output  M\ 
the  war,  but  when  the  Japanese  got  into  the  field  they  took  \ 
business  away  from  us. 

Now,  in  regard  to  gluten.  It  is  a  small  thing,  of  course,  gentlem 
it  represents  the  products  of  our  two  factories  of  about  a  nmlion  an 
quarter  pounds  a  year,  but  it  is  a  very  important  thing,  and  i( 
can  not  manufacture  wheat  starch  we  can  not  manufacture  glu 
which  is  a  by-product  of  wheat  starch.  We  have  only  been  able 
run  our  factorv  three  months  of  this  year. 
.  Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  explain  that  a  Uttle  further,  pka 
A  number  of  mills  make  what  they  call  gluten  flour,  but  they  d< 
make  any  starch  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  That  is  true. 

Senator  McCumber.  As  I  understand  you,  you  can  not  make  g\\i 
unless  you  make  the  starch,  and  I  have  not  a  very  clear  idea  o{ 
matter. 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  can  explain  that  very  briefly.  Air.  Chairman.  T 
are  mixers.  We  furnisn  them  the  pure  gluten,  which  they  mix  v 
a  strong,  rich  flour,  so  that  a  bread  can  be  made.  You  can  not  m 
bread  from  a  pure  gluten;  there  is  nothing  there  to  carry  a  le&y 
ing  agent. 

There  is  a  Government  regulation  requiring  that  they  must  I 
40  per  cent  protein.  That  would  mean  virtually  45  to  50  per  < 
of  gluten.  They  put  in  all  they  can  and  make  a  palatable  lod 
bread.     That  is  the  idea. 

As  I  stated  to  say,  we  have  onlv  been  able  to  operate  three  mi*; 
of  this  year,  entirely  because  of  this  Japanese  competition. 
business  with  the  cotton  mills  this  year  is  not  one-fourth  nt»n 
We  can  not  meet  that  competition. 

Senator  Smoot.  A  great  deal  of  that  is  caused  by  the  cotton  i 
shutting  down  and  the  demand  not  being  equal  to  what  it  was  k 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Jenks.  Our  experience  in  corn  starch,  of  which  we  are  in 
facturers,  is  that  we  are  seUing  as  much  com  starch  to  tlie  iu\ 
mills,  finishers,  weavers,  etc.,  this  year  as  we  did  last  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  the  cotton  mills  just  recently  have 
working  only  at  about  20  per  cent  capacity,  and  they  certainly  w] 
not  have  bought  as  much  as  they  used  to. 

Mr.  Jenks.  That  has  not  been  our  experience. 
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•enator  Walsh.  The  cotton  mills  have  been  somewhat  an  excep- 

i  to  the  other  mdustries. 

•enator  Smoot.  They  are  to-day. 

It.  Jenks.  They  have  been  all  winter. 

enator  Walsh.  They  are  an  exception  to  the  other  industries. 

•enator  McLean.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  so.    They  have  had  raw 

terial  very  cheap.     I  think  they  have  a  large  stock  of  goods. 

Ir.  Jenks.  I  should   think  that  they  were  running  up  to  85  or 

per  cent  of  their  capacity. 

ienator  Smoot.  The  June  importations  for  1920  were  2,310,023 

inds;  for  June,  1921,  they  had  fallen  down  to  5,511  poimds. 

Ir.  Jenks.  They  had  enough  in  this  country  to  take  care  of  the 

(iness.     Our  entire  business  on  wheat  starch  "with  the  cotton 

Is  is  a  matter  of  a  couple  of  million  pounds.     It  is  a  small  matter. 

lenator  Walsh.  I  think  we  understand  this  case  fully. 

fr.  Jenks.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have  been  out  of  gluten 

two 'months,  and  we  have  had  many  letters  from  our  customers 

Europe  begging  us  to  furnish  them  gluten.     We  were  unable 

furnish  it.     You  might  say  that  if  me  Japanese  are  going  to 

p  wheat  starch  in  here,  why  can  not  they  furnish  gluten  also. 

s  fact  is  that  Japan  is  lackmg  in  the  protein  elements  in  their 

d,  and  their  Government  does  not  penmt  the  shipment  of  gluten 

Iprobably  never  wiU. 

i>e  have  to  sell  wheat  starch  at  less  than  cost  in  order  to  provide 

I  gluten  that  is  needed.     We  have  lost  money  for  the  last  three 

irs  in  the  wheat-starch  business. 

&TEMENT  OF  W.  PABKEB  JONES,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  BEPBE- 
BNTING  THE  AHEBICAN  HANX7PACTUBEBS'  ASSOCLATION  OF 
'BOBUCTS  FBOM  COBN. 

tfr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  before  the  com- 
ttee  this  morning  as  attorney  for  the  American  Manufacturers' 
aociation  of  Products  from  Com.  We  are  interested  in  paragraphs 
And  81  and  also  in  paragraphs  1644  and  1666  of  the  free  list. 
)ur  recommendation  to  the  conmiittee  is  that  all  starches  should 
'^  the  same  rate  of  duty,  and  that  that  should  not  be  less  than 
wnts  per  poimd.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  suggest  that 
ragraph  80  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

'tarch,  including  all  preparations  from  whatever  substance  produced  fit  for  use  as 
^H,  including  sago  flour  and  tapioca  flour,  at  li  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Jones,  are  you  a  producer  of  com  starch  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.  Senator;  I  am  an  attorney. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  represent  the  com  starch  people  1 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

^nator  Walsh.  So  what  you  really  want  is  to  include  com  starch  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  we  ask  that  sago  flour  and  tapioca  flour,  which 

^pete  with  com  starch  as  well  as  with  potato  starch  and  wheat 

^\  be  taken  oflf  the  free  list. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  should  they  have  the  same  duty  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  they  are  products  which  are  directly  in  com- 

tition  with  each  other,  and  our  belief  is  that  these  imported 
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products  which  compete  with  domestic  com  starch  and  pot4 
starch  should  carry  tne  same  rate  of  duty. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  will  note  that  com  starch  is  very  hear; 
exported,  showing  that  there  is  an  overproduction  in  this  counti 
Do  you  think  that  articles  that  are  heavily  exported  should 
treated  differently  from  those  that  are  not  exported  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  that  is  correct.  Com,  wheat,  and  potau 
carry  duties.  These  can  not  be  effective  imless  duties  are  also  i 
posed  on  materials  which  compete  with  materials  derived  from  ct 
wheat,  and  potatoes.  We  are  primarily  interested  in  securing 
rate  of  duty  on  tapioca  flour  and  sago  £[oxu*,  which  are  starches  a 
which  are  used  for  the  same  piurposes  essentially  as  com  star 
potato  starch,  and  wheat  starch  ' 

Senator  Walsh.  So  you  will  waive  com  starch  if  we  incli 
tapioca  and — what  other  starch  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Sago. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  more  important  to  include  that  than  o 
starch  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  think  duties  on  com,  wheat,  and  potatoes 
unless  tapioca  flour  and  sago  flour  also  pay  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  you  want  and  nothing  else  I 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  no  objection  to  having  a  duty  on  com  si&3 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  you  have  not  any  objection  to  that , 
what  is  the  use  of  putting  it  on  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  always  has  been  dutiable  and  is  now  dutiable  in. 
the  Fordney  tariff  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  an  increased  rate,  when  the  present 
does  not  allow  any  importations. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  know  of  no  particular  reason,  except  that  -wre  t 
all  starches  should  carry  the  same  rate. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  conditions  were  the  same  that  argument 
be  all  right,  but  they  are  not  the  same. 

Mr.  Jones.  Tapioca  and  sago  starches  under  the  name  of  11 
are  being  imported  in  constantly  increasing  quantities  to  the  d^ 
vantage  of  com  starch,  potato  starch,  and  wheat  starch. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  rate  that  you  want  chan^<l. 
Jones?     You  want  the  1909  rate? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  the  point  of  our  contention  is  this,  that  tj»| 
flour  and  sago  flour,  whicn  are  starches  and  which  are  noiKr  irj 
Fordney  biU,  named  on  the  free  list,  and  which  were  on  the  frvi 
in  the  Underwood  tariff  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  should  bt>  i 
dutiable  the  same  as  other  imported  starches.  We  ask  that 
flour  and  tapioca  flour  be  taken  off  the  free  list,  and  suggest  th; 
such  starches  should  pay  duty  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  1  ^  «-< 
pound. 

Senator  McCumbek.  Anything  further,  Mr.  Jones  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  except  that  I  have  a  brief  statement  r>iv] 
by  the  secretary  of  the  association  I  represent,  which  I  would  Ij 
have  included  in  the  record. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  will  be  included  as  a  part  of  your  st^t^? 
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[£F  OFW.P.  CITTLSR,  SECBETAKY  AMERIOAH  MANTTFACTITRSRS' ASSOGIATIOIT 

OF  PRODUCTS  FROM  CORK. 

lie  American  ManuftictureFs'  Association  of  Products  from  Corn  is  composed  of 

I  following: 

imerican  Maize  Products  Co.;  1  factory  at  Roby^  Ind. 

Jlinton  Com  Syrup  Refining  Co.;  1  factory  at  Clinton,  Iowa. 

!oni  Products  Refining  Co.;  factories  at  Argo,  IlL,  PekLn,  IlL,  Edgewater,  N.  J 

.  C.  Hubinger  Bros.  Co.;  1  factory  at  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Ittron  Hitillin^  Co.;  1  factory  at  Harbor  Beach,  Mich.   • 

ieever  Starcn  Co.;  1  factory  at  Columbus  Ohio. 

Cational  Starch  Co.;  1  factory  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

*enick  &  Ford  (Ltd.);  1  factory  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Hel  Brothers  Starch  Co.;  1  factory  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cemtor  Com  &  Fruit  Products  Co.;  1  factory  at  Granite  City,  111. 

'nion  Starch  &  Refining  Co.;  1  factory  at  Edinbiu^h,  Ind. 

rheee  companies,  together  with  the  A.  £.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Decatur, 

(for  whom  we  are  also  authorized  to  speak),  comprise  the  whde  of  the  industry 
ihe  wet  milling  of  com  in  the  United  States. 

rhey  are  engaged  in  producinj?  various  products  from  shelled  corn  and  ten  of  the 
apanies  produce  starches.  TOe  industry  uses  about  70,000,000  bushels  of  com 
lually  and  has  increased  its  grinding  capacity  to  nearly  I00,0()0,000  bushels  during 
!  lat«  war  to  take  care  of  the  demands  of  the  Government  and  to  comply  with  the 
;eiit  requests  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  under  whose  control  it 
srated  for  the  greater  period  of  the  war. 

The  primar>'  product  of  the  industry  is  starch,  of  which  some  600,000,000  pounds 
I  |)roduced  annually  and  there  is  capacity  for  producing  nearly  twice  that  amount. 
« industry  also  makes  soluble  and  modified  starches  and  dextrines  from  this  starch 
d  %llfl  its  starch  to  others  who  also  make  therefrom  dextrines,  etc. 
By  far  the  largest  share  of  the  industry's  production  of  starch  (other  than  that  sold 
jttckages  to  grocers  for  household  distribution)  is  used  in  the  cotton,  textile,  and 
uired  trades,  either  as  starch  in  one  form  or  another,  or  as  modified,  soluble,  burnt 
rch,  and  dextrine. 

i^e  ask  that  sago  flour  and  tapioca  flour  be  removed  from  the  free  list  and  made 
liable  as  starch  or  substance  fit  for  use  as  starch,  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of 
iff  aa  clearly  indicated  by  the  wording  of  the  present  starch  paragraph  (234)  readine: 
*  Starch,  made  from  potatoes,  1  cent  per  pound;  all  other  starch,  including  all 
fparationa.  from  whatever  substance  produced,  fit  for  use  as  starch,  one-half  cent 
r pound." 
^nd  the  starch  paragraph  in  the  former  tariff  (1909)  (No.  296)  reading: 

Starch,  made  from  potatoes,  IJ  cents  per  pound;  all  other  starch,  including  all 
sparations,  from  whatever  substance  produced,  fit  for  use  as  starch,  1  cent  per 
iiDd." 

Bowever,  as  also  contended  in  our  briefs  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
I  hold  that  all  starches  and  all  preparations  from  whatever  substance  produced 
for  use  as  starch  should  be  dutiable  at  the  same  rates  and  not  less  than  1}  cents 
rpound. 

Tne  simple  elimination  of  the  words  sago  flour  and  tapioca  flour  from  the  free  list 
ragraphs  may  be  sufficient,  since  it  is  stated  in  the  Tariff  Information  Survey  of  the 
aiU'd  States  Tariff  Commission,  under  "Starch  and  related  materials"  at  page  28: 
uthough  much  of  this  (tapioca  flour)  is  used  as  starch,  it  has  been  held  that  para- 
*ph  234  im|)osing  a  duty  *  *  *  does  not  apply  in  the  presence  of  iJie  more 
ecific  provision  in  paragraph  625."  Also,  at  page  32:  **Sa^  flour  is  imported  free 
duty  m  accordance  with  paragraph  590.  In  actual  practice,  sago  flour  is  largely 
^  ae  a  starch,  in  the  same  manner  as  cassava  *  *  *.  Altnough  *A11  other 
tfch  ♦  *  ♦  fit  for  use  as  starch'  in  para^aph  234  are  dutiable  at  one-half  cent 
>r  pound,  the  difference  in  rates  of  duty  exists  primarily,  because  of  the  designa- 
>n  of  the  sago  product  as  floiur  and  the  difference  in  uses  between  sago  and  other 
tfcheg.  However,  the  difference  between  flour  and  starch  is  so  slight  in  the  trade 
*t  the  product  enjoys  starch  uses." 

However,  we  suggest,  in  addition  to  removing  the  words  sago  flour  and  tapioca 
•ni  from  the  paragraphs  of  the  free  list,  they  be  also  specifically  inserted  in  the 
I'th  paragraph,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  intent,  and  thereby 
joid  any  possibilitv  of  the  importers  again  trying  to  enter  these  products  by  some 
wix  means.  We  submit  that  the  present  is  the  time  to  clear  up  any  doubt,  although 
58ee  no  reason  for  doubt  as  to  the  real  issue. 

The  imports  of  sago  and  tapioca  products  under  the  paragraphs  corresponding  with 
•"graphs  590  and  625  of  the  present  tariff,  entered  for  consumption  according  to 
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Government  reports  of  imports,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  published  by  the  Butii 
of  Foteign  and  Domeatic  Commerce,  have  been  as  followB: 
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>  Division  betwfen  sago  Bud  tapioca  notsliDRii.  i 

These  figuree  we  submit  are  conclusive  prool  that  with  coatiiiued  free  entr>  » 
and  tapioca  starchee  will  make  further  and  increased  inioads  into  the  sUtrch  liu>u| 
of  the  United  States.  i 

The  only  starches  of  any  moment  entering  into  this  country  are  m^de  from  poisuj 
wheat,  sago,  and  tapioca.  Imported  potato  and  wheat  starches  have  alvan  H 
dutiable,  and  yet  they  come  in  to  a  considerable  extent.  Sago  and  tapioca  siattI 
have  not  been  dutiable  and  come  in  in  enormous  quantities,  as  shown,  ihnviivi 
capin^  the  duty  because  they  are  called  Eago  flour  and  tapioca  flour  and  haM<  \<i 
epecilically  mentioned  in  the  free  list.  \ 

We  are  not  opposed  to  a  tariff  on  com,  wheat,  oi  potatoes,  but  we  sulimii  thai  i| 
not  only  unfair  but  ridiculous  to  place  a  duty  on  corn,  wheat,  and  potatora  will 
at  tliG  same  time  placing  compensating  rati»  of  duty  upon  all  oE  the  finiehed  pn-iu 
from  Bucl)  raw  materials  and  upon  all  finished  materials  which  can  in  any  wa^v  din<| 
compete  with  tlie  finished  materials  from  corn,  wheat,  and  polaloeH.  Most  imifW 
of  these  finished  materials  to  consider  is  starch. 

We  further  submit  that  the  duties  upon  com,  wheat,  and  potatoes  poaiti^<'[>  I 
in  the  effect  as  a  protection  to  the  American  faimer  producing  corn,  wheat,  aimI  ' 
tatoes,  and  to  the  American  manufacturer  producing  starches  therefrom. 

We  respectfully  iiige  your  honorable  body  to  make  tlie  starch  paragraph  in*  I 
80  in  the  proposed  bill)  read  as  follows: 

"Htarch,  including  all  preparations  from  whatever  euhatanee  produced  111  U" 
as  starch,  including  sago  flour  and  tapioca  flour,  l\  cents  per  pound." 

Then,  in  order  to  remove  any  possible  doubt  as  to  the  intent,  the  w-<u>le  mc^'  >1 
and  tapioca  Hour  should  be  eliminated  from  the  two  paragraplia  in  tJie  fn*  li*!. 

It  will  be  npted  that  wp  do  not  uige  that  sago  crude  nor  tapioca  crude  \-i-  W 
dutiable,  although  there  is  justilication  for  some  rate  of  duty  on  same  in  tbi-  £>nl 
protection  of  the  American  farmer  and  in  order  tJi  provide  revenue  for  the  <;■  ■"] 
ment.  We  submit  that  even  with  a  small  duty  on  same  some  revenue  can  be  o,uil 
upon  and  we  firmly  believe  tliat  considerable  (Quantities  of  both  sago  [tour  and  \^\\ 
flour  will  continue  to  come  in  from  time  to  time  even  with  a  duly  of  1 J  cwii.' 
pound,  so  that  some  revenue  will  result  u'ithout  detriment  to  the  public. 

As  to  paragraph  81,  covering  dextrine,  burnt  Btarrh,  or  Itriti^  Kum.  'I '"I 
substitutes,  and  soluble  or  chomicajly  treated  starch,  IJ  cents  per  pouiid  i»  \\\r  t 
rate  for  all,  whether  made  from  potato,  wheat,  corn,  sago,  or  tapioca  Btarcb  (>ru'.  I 
the  starch  rate  of  duty  ie  U  cents  per  pound  and  provided  sago  and  tapiixa  tiM 
are  included.  This  is  another  reason  whv  same  should  he  dutiable  as  stMi^h.  ») 
wise  all  dextrine  and  modilled  starch  maters  are  furtlier  encouraged  to  briio;  i:.  I 
and  tapioca Btaichcs  without  dutv  and  under  protection  of  the  whole  dfintni.v  n! 
duty. 
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THORIUM  NITBATE. 

[Paragraph  84.] 

rATBMENT   OP  JOSEPH  M.  SHEBBUBNE,   PRESIDENT  LINDSAY 

LIGHT  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  My  name  is  Joseph  M.  Sherburne,  and  I  am  presi- 
?nt  of  the  Lindsay  Liffht  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  manufacturers  of  incan- 
iscent  gas  mantles  ana  rare  earth  chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture 

incandescent  gas  mantles,  and  I  appear  before  you  with  speiific 
ference  to  the  pending  tariff  bill,  Schedule  1,  paragraph  84,  reading 

follows: 

rhorium  nitrate,  tEorium  oxide,  and  other  salts  of  thorium  not  specially  provided 
;  cerium  nitrate,  cerium  fluoride,  and  other  salts  of  cerium  not  specially  provided 
*;  and  gas-mantle  scrap  consisting  in  chief  value  of  metallic  oxides,  25  per  cent  ad 
lorem. 

I  am  also  representing  the  interests  of  the  following  manufacturei*8 
thorium  nitrate  and  incandescent  gas  mantles,  which  represent 
rer  80  per  cent  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States :  Block  Gas 
Antle  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  J.  C.  Jennings,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
rie  Gas  Mantle  Manufacturing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.;  Aurora  Mantle  & 
amp  Co.,  Aurora,  111.;  GenerS  Gas  Mantle  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.; 
indsay  Light  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Buckeye  Gas  Mantle  Manufacturing 
0.,  Columous,  Ohio;  Alter  Light  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Milwaukee  Gas 
[antle  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Hickory  Gas  Mantle  Manufacturing 
0.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Sunshine  Mantle  Oo.,  Chanute,  Kans. ;  Welsbach 
0.,  Gloucester,  N.  J.;  Coleman  Lamp  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans. 
The  proposed  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  based  upon 
merican  valuation,  recommended  in  section  402,  does  not  permit 
le  American  producer  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer's 
roduct  sold  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 
The  present  market  price  of  imported  thorium  in  the  United  States 
i  S6  per  kilo,  duty  paid,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  which  equals  $2.73  per 
ound.  On  page  19  of  ''Tariff  Information  Survey,  issued  by  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  it  is  shown  that  the  import  value 
f  thorium  nitrate  as  declared  for  dutiable  purposes,  including  1 
€rcent  cerium  nitrate  free,  ranged  in  price  from  $1.89  per  pound  to 
2.28  per  pound  from  1909  to  1914. 

These  were  prewar  prices,  supposed  to  be  the  value  of  the  material 
t  the  point  of  shipment  in  wholesale  quantities  in  the  country  of 
rigin.  These  prices  bore  a  duty  whicn  would  average  about  50 
en ts  per  pound,  bringing  the  average  price,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
JWidhng,  such  as  commissions,  freights,  etc.,  to  about  $2.50  per 
•ound  based  on  normal  exchange.  The  present  price  of  $2.73  per 
»ound  for  imported  thorium  in  the  United  States  covers  the  payment 
f  duty,  25  per  cent  transportation  costs,  insurance,  commissions, 
torage,  etc. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  when  the  last  revision  of  the  present 
ariff  downward  became  effective,  reducing  the  duty  from  40  per 
«nt  ad  valorem  to  the  present  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the 
'>reign  manufacturers  raised  their  selling  price  to  the  American 
onsumer  from  $2.85  per  pound  under  a  tariff  of  40  per  cent  ad  valor- 
'^  to  $3.30  per  pound  under  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
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which  increased  the  selling  price  to  the  American  consumer  lb  > 
cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  did  not  hurt  you  in  the  manufacture  of  it  i 

Mr.  Sherburne.  We  were  not  then  manufacturing.  Senator. 

The  present  market  price  of  thorium  nitrate  made  in  the  Unit^: 
States  IS  $3.75  per  pound,  which  equals  $8.25  per  kilo,  and  whit 
price  represents  a  profit  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  ab*-*. 
20  per  cent  on  the  selling  price.  This  American  price  of  $3.75  i^ 
pound  represents  a  decrease  in  selling  price  over  the  last  five  years 
over  53  per  cent  and  represents  an  increase  over  the  import^:! 
selHng  price  of  1914,  which  was  then  $3.30  per  pound,  of  less  thuL  I 
per  cent,  showing  that  the  American  manufacturers,  even  when  L 
opportunity  presented  itself  and  long  before  tarifiF  became  a  mat^' 
for  consideration,  voluntarily  lowered  their  prices  as  their  c^-^'j 
decreased. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  exporting  any  of  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  We  are  not  now.  Our  exports  fell  off  u< 
February.  Those  arfe  the  last  we  sent  over,  and  was  to  fulfill  c.»^ 
tracts  made  during  the  war.  I  wish  we  had  not  sent  it  over  U-' 
February,  because  it  has  not  been  taken. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  difference  between  thorium  ar. : 
cerium  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  The  words  thorium  and  cerium  are  analog**:: 
they  come  from  the  same  source,  monasite  sand,  and  it  require:^  z* 
exceeding  1  per  cent  of  cerium  with  thorium  to  produce  an  \nc*: 
descent  gas  mantle. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  enough  of  that  produced  in  the  Uni*- 
States  to  supply  the  demand  for  thorium? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  There  is;  the  ability  to  produce  thorium  in  'i 
United  States  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  consumption  of  thori  * 
in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  is  it  found  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Thorium  comes  in  the  form  of  monasite  sanii.  a> 
it  is  foimd  in  Brazil,  India,  and  the  Carolinas. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  any  found  in  the  United  States  i 

Mr.  Sherburne.  In  the  Carolinas. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  am  asking;  that  is,  whether  or  c 
the  home  demand  is  met  by  the  home  supply  of  the  monasite  sar : 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes;  you  could  do  that,  but  the  cost  of  operatirj 
the  American  monasite  sand,  which  contains  an  oxide  content  of  4 
5  per  cent 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  Then,  you  import  the  monasite  >*' 
and  export  the  thorium  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes,  sir.  [Continuing.]  Would  penalize  the  ■  - 
by  the  lower  oxide  content,  and  so  it  would  increase  the  cost  i^ '  * 
American  manufacturer,  because  of  the  low  oxide  content  of  '- 
American  monasite  sand. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  no  production  of  American  monA.v< 
sand  that  we  know  of? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  No. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  make  no  use  of  that  produced  • 
Carolina  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  No;  it  can  not  be  used,  comparattTelT.  *•** 
compete. 
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The  American  manufacturers  have  facilities  in  plant  equipment 
md  capital  to  produce  much  larger  Quantities  of  thorium  than  is 
equirea  for  domestic  consumption.  The  American  manufacturers 
lave  always  been  highly  competitive,  even  though  the  sale  of  thorium 
s  restricted  because  of  its  Bmited  use,  confined  principally  to  the 
uanufacture  of  incandescent  gas  mantles. 

The  American  manufacturers  recommend  an  ad  valorem  dutv  of 
10  per  cent  on  American  valuation,  because  it  is  felt  that  regardless 
)f  whatever  duty  is  placed  that  the  lower  cost  of  f oreim  production 
rill  enable  such  foreign  producers  to  bring  the  finished  product  into 
his  market.  •  All  that  the  American  thorium  manufacturers  desire  is 
i  chance  to  be  able  to  meet  such  competition  at  a  nominal  profit. 
)therwise,  this  industry  can  not  continue  in  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  been  informed  from  several  sources  abroad 
hat  the  German  manufacturers  have  large  quantities  of  thorium 
aide  which  was  acciunulated  during  the  war,  and  which  they  carry 
•0  their  books  at  no  value  and  which  they  are  prepared  to  smp  into 
his  comitry  to  regain  the  markets  which  they  temporarily  lost  during 
he  war. 

It  will  be  evident  to  you  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  did  not 
iftve  to  make  a  price  of  $2.73  per  pound  to  obtain  American  business 
rhen  the  American  price  was  and  has  been  $3.75  per  pound,  when  a 
ii^ht  concession  in  price  would  have  accompUshed  the  same  result. 
I  IS  clearly  evident  that  the  foreign  price  oi  $2.73  represents  either 
abnormally  low  production  costs  or  that  the  stocks  of  thorium  oxide 
iccumulated  during  the  war  are  being  disposed  ctf  profitably,  or  that 
be  material  being  shipped  into  this  country  is  being  dumped  in  to 
iiscredit  the  American  thorium  manufacturers  at  a  price  below  the 
06t  of  American  production,  or  all  three. 

1 04in  assure  you  that  the  foreign  producers  have  determined  to  re- 
stablish  themselves  in  this  market,  which  they  can  very  easily  do 
mless  the  relief  we  pray  for  as  an  industry  is  given. 

Senator  Smoot.  1  notice  that  thorium  sand  is  not  mentioned  in 
kis  paragraph  No.  84. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  free. 

Mr.  Shebbubne.  Monasite  sand  was  recommended  free  in  the  last 
louse  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  Monasite  sand  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  4 
«fits  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  now  you  have  free  sand  instead  of  4  cents  a 
lound  sand.     Does  not  that  make  a  good  deal  of  difference  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  It  makes  a  difference  of  15  cents  a  pound  in  pro- 
lootion  costs. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes.  And  the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  what 
'ou  had  on  the  gas  mantles  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  had  a  4  cents  a  pound  duty  on  the 
Jonasite  sand  ? 

id.  Sherburne.  Yes.  We  afterwards  had  a  25  per  cent  duty  on 
lonasite  sand.    The  present  dutv  is  25  cents  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  under  the  act  of  1913,  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  It  seems  to  me  that  free  sand  and  25  per  cent, 
which  is  given  to  vou  in  the  House,  is  equal  to  the  Payne-Aldrich 
bill,  and  if  you  ad,opt  the  American  valuation,  of  course,  you  will 
have  more  protection  than  you  did  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  The  difference  of  $2.73  per  pound,  which  is  tb 
present  import  price,  duty  paid;  the  American  price  is  S3. 75,  ana 
there  is  a  difference  of  a  dollar  a  pound  spread. 

As  I  told  you,  that  represents  a  cost  to  the  American  thoriuni 
manufacturer  of  about  $3  a  pound.  The  present  price  of  $2.73  is 
therefore,  below  cost. 

If  you  leave  the  25  per  cent  where  it  is  and  take  the  Americasl 
valuation,  you  will  increase  it  46  cents — to  96  from  60  cents  a 
pound,  where  it  now  stands. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  want  an  increase^  of  25  per  cent  on  $3,  tlu^ 
is  75  cents. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  I  understand,  but  it  is  50  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  50  cents  on  $3. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  No;  but  the  duty  has  a  value  of  about  50  c^nu 
a  pound  valuation  as  declared  by  the  foreigh  producer. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  so,  but  we  are  taking  into  consideration 
the  American  valuation  in  this. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Very  true;  but  if  you  take  25  per  cent  of  thJ 
American  valuation,  that  would  be  one-fourth — 96  cents  a  pound 
That  is  what  it  would  cost  under  the  present  conditions.  If  ym 
take  the  imported  thorium  at  $2.73  a  pound,  duty  paid,  which  rep- 
resents a  declared  value,  as  shown  by  our  Govemme'ht  records,  t»l 
about  $2  a  pound  in  normal  times  and  up  to  96,  you  have  $2.96.  li 
we  want  to  make  any  money,  we  can  not  meet  that  competition. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  I  would  like  to  ask  permission — ^my  notice  H 
appear  only  said  paragraph  84 — and  I  find  they  have  calendared  it 
also  as  incandescent  gas  mantles,  and  I  would  like  permission  to  fil(| 
a  brief  on  that,  if  I  may. 

Senator  McCumber.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  done. 
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»^iwd.  Henry,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  chemicals  in  general 777 

«fm  Milling  Co.,  Harbor  Beach,  Mich.,  wheat  starch 1334 

Ua5  Speiden  <k  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York  City,  magncisite  and  magnesium  chloride.  1091 

Jtjrnational  Salt  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  salt 1311 

W'ie,  FVank,  chlorate  of  potash 1297 
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Kreider,  John  B.,  bone  black  or  bone  char 12*j 

Lindsay  Light  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  tliorium  nitrate  and  thorium  oxide VA) 

Loutrel,  L.  F.,  New  York  CUty,  calcium  carbide *«»i 

MacAndrewB  &  Forbes  Co.,  New  York  City,  licorice  and  licorice  root lol^ 

Magnesite  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  crude  magnesite 1<H* 

Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  tannic  acid  and  opium ^ 

Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States,  chemicals  in  genial  77 

Meadows  Oil  &  Chemical  Co.,  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  medicinal  compounds •^ 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co, ,  Lowell,  Mass.,  coal-tar  products ':^ 

Michigan  Alkali  Co.^etroit,  Mich.,  sodium lU 

Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 

Caffeine,  chloral  hydrate,  camphor ^ 

Coal-tar  products T 

Mossman,  Paul  B.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  magnesite !♦*'■ 

Mueller,  Dr.  Max,  New  York  City,  pl^oto^phic  chemicals ?.* 

Musher,  Nathan,  Baltimore,  Md.,  olive  oil IZ 

National  Association  of. Glue  and  Gelatin  Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass.,  glue 

and  gelatin 1»^J 

National  Carbide  Corporation,  calcium  carbide '^^ 

National  Dairy  Union,  Washington,  D. C,  vegetable  oils V 

National  Kellastone  Co. ,  Chicago,  111.,  magnesite i'^ 

National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  sulphonated  cod  and  castor  oils 1"^ 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  acetaldehyde  and  paracetalde- 

hyde « 

Northwest  Magnesite  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  magnesite 'f< 

Oakland  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City,  barium  ana  barytes ^'^ 

Olive  Oil  Association  of  America,  olive  oil l^* 

Packer,  William  B. ,  Baltimore,  Md.,  dyewood  extracts I«'J 

Palmer,  Carleton  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  precipitated  chalk '«'i 

Powers-Weigh tman-Rosengarten  Co.,   Philadelpliia,   Pa.,  mercurial   prepaia-  i 

tions,  citrate  of  lime,  and  quicksilver '4 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  coconut  oil "^ 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  magnesite  and  fluorspar I'.'' 

Router,  B.  E.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  castor  oil M 

Rhodes,  lion.  M.  E.,  Representative  in  Congress  from  Missouri,  barytes  an<i 

barium 

Schundler,  F.  E.,  Joliet,  111.,  plastic  magnesite '.' 

Shawinigan  Products  Corporation: 

Acetic  acid,  acetaldehyde,  and  paraldehyde S 

Calcium  carbide ^ 

Sierra  Magnesite  Co. ,  Porterville,  Calif. ,  magnesite 

Somers,  A.  S. ,  New  York  City,  colors  and  pigments '" 

Spooner,  Herbert  T.,  New  York  City,  chaUc  (crude)  and  Paris  white 

Steriing  Salt  Co.,  New  York  City,  salt 1 

Terrasse,  George  L.,  Hanover,  Pa.,  dyewood  extracts I' 

Turpentine  and  Rosin  Producers '  Association  of  New  Orleans,  camphor Ul 

United  Peanut  Association,  Suffolk,  Va. ,  peanut  oil I*t 

Vick  Chemical  Co.,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  menthol lil 

Victor  Chemical  Works,  Chicago,  III.,  formic  and  oxalic  acids 1 

Villamin,  Vicente,  Manila,  P.  I. ,  coconut  oil ij 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co.,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  salt. . .*. iJ 

Wah  Chang  Trading  Corporation,  New  York  City,  antimony  oxide  and  regulus  ^ 

Waltke,  Louis  H.,  coconut  oil ^ 

Williams,  C.  K.,  Easton,  Pa.,  pigments  and  colors ^• 

Witherspoon,  R.  A. ,  Montreal,  Quebec,  calcium  carbide ' 
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NOTE. 

Believing  the  ^eatest  demand  for  the  Tariff  Hearings  before  tlie 
senate  Finance  Committee  on  H.  K.  7456  will  be  only  for  those 
schedules  containing  the  particular  items  in  which  each  individual 
is  interested,  the  preliminary  prints  have  been  revised  and  indexed 
ind  printed  by  schedules. 

The  hearings  are  paged  consecutively  and  comprise  the  following: 
separate  documents: 

American  Yaluation. 

Dyee  Ehnbaigo. 

S<^ediile    1. — Chemicals,  Oils,  and  Paints. 

Schedule    2. — ^Earths,  Earthenware,  and  Glassware. 

Schedule    3. — ^Metals  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule    4. — ^Wood  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule    5. — Sugar,  Molasses,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule    6. — ^Tobacco  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule    7. — ^Agricultural  Products  and  Provisions!   __-|..-j 

Schedule    8.— Spirits,  Wines,  and  Other  Beveragesr®™^^^®^- 

Schedule    9. — Cotton  Manufactures. 

Schedule  10. — Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  11. — ^Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedide  12.— Silk  and  Silk  Goods. 

Schedule  13. — Papers  and  Books. 

Schedule  14. — Sundries. 

Schedule  15. — Free  List. 

Special  and  Administrative  Provisions,  and  Api>endix  containing  briefs  re- 
ceived too  late  for  printing  in  the  volume  containing  the  hearings  upon  the* 
various  schedules. 

Leighton  C.  Taylor,  Clerk. 
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Schedule  2, 
EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE,  AND   GLASSWARE. 


TILE. 

[Paragraph  202.] 


BTATEKBNT^OF  S.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  BEPBBSENTINa  WELLLAJESON 

A  MBSSINaEB,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Senator  McCukbsb.  Mr.  Williamson /state  for  the  record  your  full 
name,  your  address,  and  whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Williamson.  S.  F.  Williamson,  of  the  firm  of  Williamson  & 
Messinger,  1208-1210  Ridge  Avenue,  Philadelphia/ Pa. 

We  are  not  manufacturers  of  tile,  but  we  distribute  tile  to  the 
building  trade  and  others.  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  para- 
graph 202  of  H.  R.  7456,  which  is  now  before  your  committee,  and 
m  wiiich  we  are  specially  interested.  . 

This  paragraph  among  other  things  specifies  tiles,  imglazed,  except 
pill  tiles  and  so-called  quarries,  or  quarry  tiles  valued  at  not  more  than 
40  cents  per  square  foot,  8  cents  per  square  foot,  but  not  less  than  35 
nor  more  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  trying  to  build  up  a  demand  in  the 
trade  for  a  so-called  plastora  red  tile,  of  which  a  sample  is  herewith 
submitted.  This  is  a  very  cheap  tile,  manufactured  in  England: 
b  un^Iazed  and  is  used  in  the  construction  of  cheap  fire  places  ana 
he&rtns,  also  very  largely  as  floors  in  engine  and  boiler  rooms.  Its 
average  foreign  market  price  is  about  17  cents  per  square  foot  in 
England.  There  is  no  tile  manufactured  in  America  which  is  ex- 
actly sindlar  to  the  English  plastora  red  tile.  The  nearest  com- 
parable tile  of  American  manufacture  is  a  much  better  tile  valued 
at  about  40  cents  per  square  foot. 

Senator  Watsox.  Is  this  sample  that  you  have  here  encaustic 
tile? 

Mr.  Williamson.  No;  an  encaustic  tile  would  be  of  a  better 
color.  It  is  simply  an  unglazed  tile;  that  is  all  vou  can  call  it. 
.  Under  parwrapn  202  the  duty  that  would  be  imposed  on  the 
imported  EngEsh  plastora  red  tile  would  be  8  cents  per  square  foot, 
provided  8  cents  per  square  foot  would  be  not  less  than  35  nor  more 
than  50  Der  cent  ad  valorem.  As  8  cents  per  square  foot  is  e^ual 
to  one-fifth  of  40  cents,  that  is  to  say  20  per  cent  of  the  American 
price  of  the  nearest  comparable  tile  of  American  manufacture,  the 
^te  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  automatically  apply.  Thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  40  cents  would  be  14  cents  duty  per  square  foot,  as 
against  the  English  open-market  price  of  17  cents  per  souare  foot, 
»  a  little  over  80  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  foreign  selling  price. 
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In  other  words,  it  means  that  the  duty  on  this  tile  would  be  14  cemu 
per  square  foot,  a  little  over  80  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  object  to  the  ad  valorem  rate  named  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes.  It  reaUy  makes  it  prohibitive;  it  is  o'«: 
of  the  question. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  or  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  We  are  really  dealers.  We  take  large  oontn^tf 
for  hotels  and  buildings  of  that  kmd,  and  we  install  this  tile  when  %t 

fet  it.    At  times  we  sell  a  little  of  it  to  jobbers,  but  most  of  it  :« 
rought  over  for  our  use. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  most  of  that  which  you  use  imported  t 

Mr.  Williamson.  No;  we  have  not  been  able  to  bring  it  over  t 
any  extent  on  accoimt  of  the  duty.    I  do  not  suppose  we  have  used 
10  per  cent  of  the  foreign  article. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  not  get  all  you  want  in  the  UniUrc 
States  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes;  we  can,  with  the  exception  of  this  tile  hen 
[referring  to  the  sample  tile]. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  there  peculiar  about  that  tile  t 


Mr.  Williamson.  It  is  really  a  very  crude,  cheap  article,  Kt 
together  in  a  crude  way,  and  there  is  nothing  made  here  in  Uu« 
country  that  really  compares  with  it,  except  this  tile  which  is  superio? 
in  almost  every  way. 

This  particular  tile  here  was  provided  for  in  paragraph  85  in  tfeie 
Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  per  square  foot.    It 
paragraph  72  of  the  Underwood-Simmons  Tariff  Act  of  October  -^ 
1913,  the  duty  was  provided  at  the  rate  of  I J  cents  per  square  foo* 
That  is  the  duty  that  prevails  to-day. 

What  I  am  trying  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  the  duty  on  thd 
article  is  a  cent  and  a  half  to-day,  and  as  provided  for  in  iiis  bill  /. 
would  go  up  from  a  cent  and  a  half  to  14  cents. 

The  statistics  of  importation,  as  published  by  the  Department  i ' 
Commerce  in  its  montnly  summary  for  June,  1921,  do  not  segrpg»t# 
the  importations  of  tiles,  but  carry  the  same  under  the  general  h^«^ 
of  ''earthenware  and  crockeryware  not  decorated  or  ornament^ 
The  importation  of  this  class  of  tile  has,  however,  been  ne^Ulgibl^ 
The  importations  by  our  firm  for  the  last  year  amounted  to  less  tlua 
$10,000,  and  practically  nothing  in  previous  years. 

We  submit  that  a  duty  of  14  cents  per  square  foot,  equivalent  t. 
80  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the  English  selling  price,  is  prohibitive 
It  is  also  out  of  proportion  to  the  duty  of  3  cents  per  square  foot  be: 
not  less  than  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  placed  upon  the  so-callei! 
quarries  or  quarry  tiles,  enumerated  at  the  close  of  paragraph  202 
That  is  this  tile  here  [referring  to  the  sample].  The  duty  propo*^: 
on  this  is  3  cents  per  square  foot,  a  far  better  article  and  a  much  morv 
expensive  article,  and  on  the  other  about  14  cents. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  say  "on  this."  One  reading  the  pemrt! 
will  not  know  what  is  meant  by  that. 

Mr.  Williamson.  On  this  red  unglazed  tile  the  duty  would  1< 
14  cents  per  square  foot.  On  the  quarry  tile  it  is  practicallj  \e\ 
alone;  it  is  hardly  changed  any  from  the  present  duty,  that  whirh 
prevails  now,  which  is  probably — ^well,  I  am  not  sure  about  the  duit 
which  prevails  now,  but  what  they  say  here  about  quarry  tile  v* 
3  cents  per  square  foot,  but  not  less  than  20  per  cent  ad  Talor^m 
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Ihe  20  per  cent  ad  yalorem  amounts  to  about  3  cents,  or  it  might 
unount  to  4  cents.  What  I  am  trying  to  explain  is  that  the  duty  on 
ihe  tile  here  that  is  far  more  serviceable  and  more  durable  and  used 
br  many  more  purposes  is  so  low — that  is,  3  or  4  cents — compared 
4)  what  is  asked  for  on  this  particular  tile  here. 

We  therefore  submit  that  as  tiles,  unglazed,  of  this  character  have 
^D  assessed  with  specific  duties  in  boui  the  tariff  acts  of  1909  and 
1913,  the  same  principle  should  be  adhered  to  by  your  committee 
rhen  revising  paracraph  202  of  H.  R.  7456.  If  it  is  the  desire  of 
roar  committee  to  lollow  as  closely  as  may  be  the  rates  prescribed 
tnder  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act  of  1909  rather  than  those 
numerated  in  the  Underwood-Simmons  Tariff  Act  of  October  3, 
fll3,  we  have  no  objection  to  your  placing  a  rate  of  4  cents  per 
quare  foot  upon  tiles,  unglazed,  thereby  foflowing  paragraph  85  of 
he  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act  of  1909. 

Senator  Watson.  It  was  18  cents  per  square  foot  under  the 
Jnderwood  bill. 

Mr.  Williamson.  You  will  find  that  that  is  glazed  tile.  This  is 
pecified  under  "unglazed." 

We  think'that  the  duty  ought  to  be  specific  and  so  much  per  square 
)ot  rather  than  ad  valorem,  particularly  if  the  American  valuation 
laii  is  to  be  used,  because  we  would  never  know  where  we  were, 
wing  to  the  fact  that  we  would  probably  be  paying  a  duty  on  an 
tticle  here  that  is  not  similar. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  import  any  other  tiles  except  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes;  we  import  some  white  glazed  tile.  That  is 
botit  all  I  have  to  say  about  this  imglazed  tile,  just  to  show  you  that 
liere  is  something  wrong  about  the  duty  there — asking  a  rate  of  14 

BDts. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  you  object  if  we  put  the  Payne-Aldrich 
ite  in  here  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  No;  we  could  bring  this  tile  in  then,  but  we  can 
ot  brin£  it  in  under  any  such  rate  as  14  cents.  It  is  prohibitive  and 
Dt  of  the  question,  because  the  tile  can  not  be  compared  to  the 
merican  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  if  we  take  out  the  provision  here,  "but  not 
S3  than  35  nor  more  tnan  50  per  centum  ad  valorem,"  that  would 
^  it  satisf actoiy  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes;  that  is  at  4  cents  per  square  foot.  It  is 
Dw  specified  at  8  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  had  4  cents  per  square  foot  the  other  pro- 
ision  would  not  be  objectionable  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  No.  We  would  oe  satisfied  with  a  specific  duty 
'  4  cents  per  square  foot. 

We  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  ''white  glazed  wall  tiles.'' 
ki»  glazed  wall  tile  is  a  standard  article,  well  Imown  and  exten- 
relv  used  in  bathrooms,  corridors,  or  halls,  and  for  various  other 
sililing  purposes.  This  glazed  tile  would  also  carry  a  duty  of  8  cents 
?r  square  foot,  but  not  less  than  35  nor  more  than  50  per  cent  ad 
kiorem  under  paraCTaph  202. 

White  glazed  widl  tiles  of  American  manufacture  are  classified  in 
^  trade  as  first  quality,  valued  approximately  at  50  cents  per 
|uare  foot;  standard  quality  40  cents  per  square  foot,  and  com- 
crcial  quality  25  cents  per  square  foot. 
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There  are  three  ^ades  known  throughout  the  country,  and  thM 
are  the  prices  which  they  charge.  Some  white  glazed  wall  tOes  fatT- 
been  imported  from  Belgiiun  and  Germany  to  this  country,  but  t^:« 
are  imsatisfactory.  I  think  last  year  was  the  only  year  I  know  *i 
when  any  was  brought  over,  and  that  was  not  on  acoount  of  tif 
price;  it  was  simply  because  tile  was  not  available;  they  were  untbi' 
to  manufacture  m  this  country,  and  we  had  to  go  abroad  and  ^ 
what  we  could.  We  have  now  a  lot  of  German  and  Bdgian  tile  n 
oiu:  place  that  we  can  not  sell  at  any  price;  the  quality  is  too  poor. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  same  objection  applies  to  tiiat  that  you  hiT> 
stated  with  reference  to  the  other  items  f 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes.  English  tile  that  comes  over  here  is  of  i 
better  grade  and  is  probably  more  nearly  equal  to  the  standard 
grade,  but  we  feel  that  the  duty  should  be  specific  and  so  much  pd 
square  foot  without  any  ad  valorem,  because  it  would  be  ocmfu^iiij 
we  would  not  know  where  we  were  in  taking  contracts,  and  the  dui; 
is  high  enough.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tile  industry  in  this  eouDt7 
is  very  firmfy  established.  The  exports  in  1919  were  over  a  milb<c 
dollars  compared  to  probably  $40,000  or  $50,000  of  imports. 

Considering  that  the  tile  industry  is  firmly  established  and  ^^ 
no  longer  be  considered  an  ''infant  industry"  for  the  reason  thr- 
the  imports  of  foreign  tile  are  almost  negligible,  as  shown  brt-r 
Tariff  Information  Survey,  prepared  by  the  United  States  Tartf 
Commission,  clearly  indicating  ''that  tne  domestic  manafactar::^ 
industry  manufactures  sufficient  tile  to  supply  the  entire  domes:*' 
demand,"  and  that  prior  to  the  war  the  excess  of  exports  o^**: 
imports  amounted  annually  to  some  six  hundred  thousand  to  eis:^^- 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  would  seem  that  the  exorbitant  nii 
of  14  cents  per  square  foot  on  white  glazed  wall  tile  valued  at  n 
more  than  40  cents  per  square  foot,  is  not  only  prohibitive,  but 
not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  domestic  tile  industry. 

We  would,  therefore,  suggest  a  straight  specific  duty  of  5  cen*> 
per  square  foot,  following  the  Underwood-Simmons  Tiuiff  of  1913 
or  a  rate  not  to  exceed  8  cents  per  square  foot^  following  the  Pavu^ 
Aldrich  Tariff  Act  of  1909. 

That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  about  it.  I  tried  to  explain  thii 
the  tile  manufacturers  here  have  shipped  out  of  the  country  as  lust 
as  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars'  worth  of  tile.  In  one  year  I 
believe  there  was  a  httle  over  one  himdred  thousand  dollaiB''worti 
of  tile  that  came  in.  I  think  that  was  in  the  year  1914.  Why  thfj 
would  need  any  such  duty  as  that  which  is  prescribed  here  is  wvoso' 
my  comprehension. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  import  tile  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  We  have  brought  some  from  England  and  soom 
from  Belgium;  very  little  from  Belgium  on  account  of  the  qoalitr 
it  will  not  answer  m  this  country  at  all.  There  was  some  broupii' 
over  last  year,  as  I  explained  a  while  ago,  on  account  of  the  scamij 
of  tile.  The  dealers  then  would  use  anything  they  could  get  tbti: 
hands  on;  but  that  is  not  the  case  now;  thejr  are  now  after  quatitj 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  is  used  in  this  country  I 

Mr.  Williamson.  Do  you  mean  how  much  was  manufaclurpd  * 
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Senator  McLean.  Yes;  what  is  the  value  of  it? 
Mr.  Wii-LiAMSON.  The  tile  manufactured  during  the  last  six  or 
iven  years  ranges  from  five  to  seven  million  dollars^  I  think. 
Senator  Smoot.  In  1917  it  was  $6,821,221. 
Mr.  WiLULAMSON.  Yes;  something  like  that. 

TATBICBNT  OF  ADOLPH  QBANT,  NEW  YORK  OITY,  BEPBBSBNT- 

ING  ADOIiPH  QBANT  A  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Grant. 
Mr.  Grant.  Fifty^ve  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 
Mr.  Grant.  We  are  tile  contractors  and  importers. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  tiles  ? 
Mr.  Grant,  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  as  an  importer,  then  ? 
Mr.  Grant.  As  an  importer  and  as  a  contractor. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  in  reference  to  this  bill  ? 
Mr.  Grant.  We  want  three  changes  made. 
Senator  Dclunoham.  To  what  paragraph  are  you  referring  ? 
Mr.  Grant.  I  am  referring  to  paragraph  202. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want,  Mr.  Grant,  on  that  ? 
Mr.  Grant.  We  want  the  substitution  of  a  flat-foot  duty  in  the 
)lace  of  an  ad  valorem.    We  want  a  differentiation  between  the 
various  kinds  of  tile,  and  we  want  some  protection  against  the 
lumping  of  second-class  goods  into  this  country. 

The  first  point  I  wish  to  bring  up  is  the  ad  valorem  proposition. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  goods  will  be  taxed  on  an  ad  va- 
lorem, bijt  that  ad  valorem  will  be  on  the  similar  American  products. 
I  do  not  think  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  fact  tnat  there 
are  three  grades  of  prices,  ranging  from  50  to  25  cents  per  square 
foot.  There  is  no  provision  that  I  can  see  in  the  bill  to  prevent 
Miy  European  manufacturer  from  getting  in  cahoots  with  the 
American  importer  and  bringing  in  50-cent  stuff  and  paying  a  duty 
^n  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  First,  you  object  to  the  clause  ''but  not  less 
than  35  nor  more  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem;''  that  is,  ad  valorem 
^^  all  tiles,  glazed  and  imglazed,  at  8  cents  per  square  foot,  but 
not  less  than  35  nor  more  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 
Mr.  Gbant.  I  do  not  want  any  ad  valorem  in  it  at  all. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  object  to  that  limitation  of  35  per  (Tent  ? 
Mr.  Grant.  I  do.    I  object  to  any  ad  valorem.    I  think  there 
<^^ght  to  be  a  square-foot  price. 
Senator  Walsh.  How  much  would  you  make  that  price  ? 
^.  Grant.  On  different  tiles  different  amounts.  Senator. 
.  Senator  Walsh.  Give  us  the  language  you  woiild  like  to  have 
incorporated  in  this  biU  ? 

^.  Grant.  I  would  not  undertake  to  incorporate  it  in  language; 
A  toI  simply  give  you  my  ideas  about  it. 
Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  object  to  the  8  cents  per  square  foot  ? 
Mr.  Grant.  No;  that  is  a  good  provision,  except  I  think  in  certain 
grades  it  should  be  higher. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  it  was  4  cents  and  in  the 
present  law  it  is  8  cents.     Now,  do  you  object  to  that  8  cents  ? 
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Mr.  Gbant.  I  do  on  certain  grades  of  tile,  because  I  think  it  shou^J 
be  higher  on  some  grades  and  lower  on  others,  dependent  on  \u 
amount  of  competition  that  exists  between  the  foreign  manufactur  : 
and  ourselves. 

Senator  McLeax.  Have  you  a  brief  stating  what  you  do  want  < 

Mr.  Gkant.  I  have  not.  I  can  state  it  here  in  just  a  few  minuu-^ 
We  have  three  grades  of  tile — two  of  them  for  the  wall  and  two  for  Ui 
floor.  The  tiles  that  so  into  the  wall  are  of  two  classes — bright  6sl^ 
and  dull  finish.  We  nave  the  ^eatest  competition  on  the  wall  ai. 
bright  glazed.  That  should  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  nrotecU' : 
because  that  is  what  the  American  factory  needs.  It  is  wnat  is  u>-J 
in  the  greatest  quantity  in  this  country,  and  I  would  suggest  « 
least  10  cents  per  square  foot  for  it^  with  the  additional  proviso  tin; 
no  foreign  manufacturer  be  permitted  to  bring  into  uiis  countrj 
any  tile  at  a  lesser  price  than  the  best  price  for  the  best  qualitj  •i 
goods  prevailing  in  his  own  country  at  the  time  the  shipment  is  ma-. 
which  would  obviate  the  possibility  of  the  dumping  wnich  we  an?  uj 
against  right  now,  particularly  m  connection  with  German  &:.; 
Austrian  goods  of  an  inferior  grade.     It  does  not  affect  me  at  all. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  do  you  import  from  t 

Mr.  Grant.  The  only  importation  we  do  is  a  small  amount  fns 
England.     We  have  imported  considerable  glazed  tile  from  flnglmT' 
also. 

Senator  Watson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  an  vat 
porter. 

Mr.  Grant.  We  are,  primarily  speaking,  contractors.  We  ^■^.J 
from  the  manufacturer  and  erect  in  place. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  buy  the  foreign  product  or  the  Amen<  »j 
product  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  We  buy  both.  It  is  not  to  our  advantaj^e,  nor  to  t..| 
advantage  of  the  inaustry  in  general,  to  permit  British,  FrenctJ 
Belgian,  and  particularly  German  or  Austrian  manufacture».  tJ 
come  in  here  and  undersell  our  products. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  grade  of  wall  tile,  which  are  egg^J 
finish,  and  which  are  not  made  in  this  country.  There  is  nothii. 
made  in  this  country  that  equals  them.  That  class  of  tile  is  ux. 
very  smally,  and  almost  entirely  in  private  residences.  It  is  not  um  ! 
in  commercial  work  to  any  extent.  It  is  a  more  expensive  tile  ^^ « 
takes  the  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  because  it  is  over  40  cents  pt\ 
foot.  We  are  not  protecting  the  American  industry  by  putting  i.  ^1 
on,  and  we  are  not  getting  any  tariff  for  the  United  States  GoTer7.| 
ment,  because  we  will  not  be  able  to  bring- it  in  at  that  price.  . 
means  that  a  man  building  a  house  at  the  cost  of  $10,000  or  $lo.-" 
will  not  have  the  advantage  of  usin^  that  tile  in  his  residence.  Mi 
will  have  to  take  sometl^pg  else.  Under  those  conditions  we  wo*. J 
like  to  sec,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  an  8  cents  per  sqiur^ 
foot  duty  on  that  tile.     The  present  rate  is  5  cents. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  say  there  is  practically  no  sacfa  Uuq 
used  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  There  is  no  duplicate  of  it.  There  are  map-fiiii^«^l 
tiles  made  in  America;  but  the  manufacturers  do  not  like  to  nu^\ 
them. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  a  demand  for  that  grade  of  tile  in  Ainenr« 
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Mr.  Grant.  Very  little;  such  as  there  is  the  American  manuf ac- 
urers  will  not  make. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  it  were  used  would  it  be  used  generally  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Not  in  extensive  work.  It  is  essentially  a  thing  for 
>  man's  own  home. 

TTie  other  suggestion  is  with  reference  to  the  floor  tile.  There 
}  so  very  little  competition,  except  in  the  unglazed  red,  that  almost 
ny  dut^  would  do.  The  ad  valorem  ought  to  come  off  because 
•f  the  difficulty  I  stated  earlier. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  interested  in  all  these  kinds  of  tiles  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Referring  to  a  great  many  of  them  there,  Senator, 

do  not  think  there  is  any  su(3i  animal  any  more.  I  do  not  know 
rfaere  the  wording  of  that  came  from,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  pill 
Qe,  and  there  are  some  other  things  stated  in  there  that  are  not 
£€id  any  more,  such  as  embossed,  friezes,  etc. 

Senator  Watson.  The  bill  covera  tiles,  unglazed,  glazed,  orna- 
nented,  hand  painted,  enameled,  vitrified,  semivitrified,  decorated, 
ncaustic,  ceramic  mosaics,  flint,  spar,  embossed,  gold  decorated, 
Tooved.  and  corrugated.    Do  they  make  all  those? 

Mr.  Grant.  If  tney  do  I  have  never  seen  them  in  the  last  10 
ears,  a  great  many  o!  them. 

Senator  Watson.  Which  ones  do  they  make  the  most  of  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  6  by  3  glazed  tile  that  you  see  in  bathrooms, 
he  same  shape  of  tile,  but  of  an  entirely  different  finish. 

Senator  Watson.  Which  kind  do  you  sell  the  most  of  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Ninety-nine  and  a  fraction  per  cent  of  them  are 
rhite  glazed  tile,  ana  that  is  the  stuff  that  we  want  the  American 
nanufacturer  protected  on. 

Senator  Watson.  And  the  most  of  what  you  sell  is  the  American 
iroduct  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Absolutely.  We  have  not  imported  any  bright 
Jazed  tile  in  this  country  for  years.  The  only  time  we  tried  to 
iring  it  in  was  when  there  was  a  tie-up  during  the  war,  and  we  could 
i^t  get  any  of  it  then.  There  are  great  floods  of  British,  Belgian, 
md  Austrian  tiles  hitting  this  market.  They  are  glazed  tiles,  but 
rp  would  not  use  them;  it  is  rotten  stuff,  lou  can  bring  them  in 
aid  any  inspector  will  tell  you  that  thav  are  rank.  At  25  per  cent 
tm  are  not  giving  the  American  manufacturers  the  real  protection 
bat  they  need.    1  hold  no  brief  for  the  American  manufacturer. 

am  simply  stating  what  I  believe  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
adustry. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  you  know  nothing  about  pill  tile  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  No.  It  may  be  something  of  a  trade  name.  I  do 
wi  know  of  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  has  been  used  in  every  tariff  bill  since  1884. 

Mr.  Grant.  Probably  in  1884  they  were  in  demand,  but  to-day 
re  do  not  use  them. . 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  number  of  anti(][uities  in  a  tariff  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  A  great  many  of  these  things  are  not  produced 
a  the  United  States  now,  but  they  may  be  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Grant.  They  will  never  be  used  in  the  lifetime  of  this  bill. 

The  CuAmMAN.  Is  that  aU,  Mr.  Grant  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  all,  unless  there  are  some  questions  that  the 
Dembers  of  the  committee  wish  to  ask  me. 
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STATEMBNT  OF  D.  A.  CABLE,  BBPBBSBNTINa  THB  UlilTBD  8TATB 

BOOFING  TILB  60.,  PABBBBSBTTBG,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  Cable.  My  name  is  D.  A.  Cable,  of  Canton,  Ohio.  I  represec 
the  United  States  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  which  paragraph  are  you  going  to  addr^ 
yom^elf? 

Mr.  Cable.  To  paragraph  202. 

This  [referring  to  exmbit]  is  a  sample  of  our  product.  We  ask  fc 
a  tariff  on  quarry  tiles  the  same  as  is  given  unaer  the  Payne-^Aldrir 
Act  of  1909;  in  other  words,  we  ask  that  the  last  two  lines  of  pan 

fraph  202  be  changed  to  read  as  follows:  ''or  quarry  tiles,  red  c 
rown  in  color,  5  cents  per  square  foot,  but  not  less  than  25  per  centiu 
ad  valorem."  Under  the  rayne-Aldrich  law  the  tariff  was  45  jh 
centimi  ad  valorem,  which,  when  reduced  to  American  ▼aloatioi 
would  give  us  an  equivalent  of  25.29  per  cent.  The  law  as  it  noi 
stands  reads  *'20  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Senator  Smoot.  Wotild  you  object  to  having  the  words  "red  4 
brown  m  color"  stricken  out? , 
Mr.  Cable.  We  would  not  object. 
The  5  cents  per  square  foot  we  ask  for  as  a  stabilizer.  As  laq 
quantities  of  tile  come  into  this  coimtry  we  will  be  forced  to  redut 
our  price,  the  amount  of  duty  as  applied  to  the  incoming  tile  wi 
then  be  reduced,  and  our  price  will  again  be  reduced.  We  ask  for 
5  cents  per  square  foot  duty  in  order  that  we  may  have  protecti 
through  the  number  of  years  that  this  law  will  in  all  probability 
in  effect. 

Senator  Smoot.  No  one  can  tell  how  long  that  law  wiU  be  in  effec 
but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  many  years. 

Mr.  Cable.  During  that  time  we  feel  we  should  have  a  minim ui 
of  5  cents  per  square  foot  as  a  tariff  on  this  product. 

We  also  ask  that  a  technical  change  be  made,  in  that  in  lines 
and  18  the  word  ''so-called"  be  stricken  out.     I  might  add  that  ^ 
companj^  is  the  only  company  engaged  exclusively  m  the  making 
quarry  tiles  in  the  United  States  and  that  it  is  an  infant  industr 
(Quarry  tiles  have  been  produced  in  this  country  in  quantity  on 
during  the  last  10  years. 
Senator  McLean.  Just  what  are  quarry  tiles? 
Mr.  Cable.  This  is  a  sample  of  6  by  6  tile.     They  are  flooring  tilt- 
Senator  McLean.  Then,  why  are  tney  called  "quarry"  tiles t 
Mr.  Cable.  That  name  was  given  to  them  in  Europe  a  number 
years  ago.     I  do  not  know  just  why.     It  is  a  trade  name.     Thev  a 
made  in  general  in  sizes  of  4  by  4,  6  by  6,  and  9  by  9.     This  [indica 
ing]  is  the  6  by  6  size. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  sense  of  striking  out  the  Wf^i 
"so-called"?  Is  the  name  so  well  established  that  it  does  not  nn 
that  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  Yes.  All  the  tiles  that  come  into  this  country  unt! 
the  last  two  lines  of  this  paragraph  are  in  competition  with  all  i 
tiles  included  under  the  paragraph.  The  entire  tile  industry  shoa 
be  protected  by  putting  an  adequate  tariff  on  quarry  tiles. 

I  mailed  a  brief  to  tne  committee  which  I  wish  to  withdraw  a: 
submit  in  lieu  thereof  the  brief  which  I  have  here. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  will  be  so  ordered.     Is  there  anything  else  I 
Mr.  Cable.  Nothing,  unless  there  are  some  questions. 
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EXF  OF  D.  A.  CABLB,  RSPmBSXimVO  TKB  UFITSD  8TATS8  ROOFZHQ  TILS  00., 

PARKXSSBURO.  W.  VA. 

Quarry  tilee  are  defined  as  ''unglazed,  vitrified  flooring  tiles  made  from  natural 
ye. "  There  are  seven  small  plants  now  in  the  United  States  making  this  product. 
see  plants  are  located  all  over  the  United  States. 

nie  United  States  Roofing  Tile  Ck>.  is  the  only  company  exclusively  engaged  in  the 
Kluction  of  quarry  tiles.  This  company  began  operation  in  1914.  Tne  business 
9  operated  at  a  loss,  and  not  until  1918  were  we  able  to  make  expenses.  By  reason 
tkMe  World  War,  the  importation  of  quarry  tiles  tram  Europe  dropped  about  50  per 
1.^,  thus jpennitting  these  plants  to  get  a  start.  Quarry  tilee  have  been  made  in 
rznany^  England  (Wales),  Holland,  and  Belgium  for  many  years.  They  are  manu- 
rt^ured  in  Europe  and  this  country  in  various  sizes  and  shades,  but  are  chiefly  red 
d  brown  in  color,  and  the  standard  sizes  are  4  by  4,  6  by  6,  and  9  by  9. 
Quarry  tiles  are  used  for  floors  in  corridors,  hospitak,  cold-storage  plants,  power 
uaes.  restaurants,  sun  parlon,  schools,  and  many  other  places. 
Grreat  skill  is  required  to  manufacture  these  quarry  tiles  in  order  that  they  may  have 
tnifonn  shade  of  color  and  size,  and  that  losses  m  manufacture  be  low  so  that  the 
oduct  can  be  sold  cheaply. 

OPOSBD  TABHF  will  not  PROrBRLT  FROTBGT  QUARBT  TILB  MANUFACTXTKBRB  IN  THB 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  yearly  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation,  issued  by 
e  Department  of  Commerce,  show  that  from  the  year  ending  June  30, 1913,  to  the 
ar  ending  June  30,  1920^  the  value  of  quarry  tiles  importea  into  this  country  was 
rice  the  value  of  all  other  imported  tiles  combined .  Because  of  the  fact  that  approxi- 
ately  95  per  cent  of  these  quarry  tiles  come  within  the  low  tariff  classification  of  the 
resent  act,  we  respectfully  request  that  our  industry  receive  protection  equal  to  the 
lyiie-Aldrich  Act  ol  1909.  This  committee  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  quarry 
les  imported  into  this  country  not  only  enter  into  competition  with  the  quanry-tile 
anufacturers  here,  but  also  all  other  tile  manufacturers  in  the  United  States;  and, 
lerefore,  the  rate  on  these  quarry  tiles  should  be  such  as  to  protect  all  tile  manufac- 
irers  irrespective  of  classification. 

TABIFF  LEGISLATION. 

* 

The  first  act.  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  that  protected  quarry  tiles  was  the  Payne- 
Vdrich  law  of  1909,  which  carried  aprovision  of  protection  on  quarry  tiles  to  the 
(tent  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  act^  in  xmuI,  reads  ''so-called  quarries  or 
oany  tUes,  45  per  centum  ad  valorem.''  This  naturally  was  based  on  foreign  valua- 
An,  but  it  would  be  equal  to  a  present  tariff  of  31 .03  per  cent  on  an  American  Valuation, 
Kcluflive  of  overhead  and  fright,  or,  inclusive  m  overhead  and  freight,  25.29  per 
ent. 

Under  the  Underwood  Act  of  1913  the  tariff  on  quarry  tiles  was  reduced  so  that 
be  law  now  reads  ''so^alled  quarries  or  quarry  tiles,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Under  the  present  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  the  protection  is  only  3  cents  per  square 
oot,  but  not  leas  than  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  that  portion  of  paragraph  202  oi  the 
till  reading,  ''so-called  quarries  or  quarry  tiles,  red  or  brown  in  color,  3  cents  per 
q[uare  foot,  but  not  less  than  20  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

The  proposed  tariff  bill  is  5.29  per  cent  less  than  the  last  Republican  protective 
ariff  law. 

GON0LT7BION. 

The  manufacture  of  quarry  tiles  in  the  United  States  is  practically  a  new  busi- 
t6a»->an  in^t  industry.  In  Wales,  England,  and  other  countries  their  manufactiu'e 
tiw  been  going  on  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

The  puipose  of  this  bill  is  twofold— revenue  and  protection — ^both  equally  important. 
^Q  properly  protect  the  tile  industry  for  the  many  years  to  come  that  this  law  mav  be 
la  existence  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  rate  at  least  equal  to  the  last  Republican  law. 
^  u  to  permit  quarry-tile  manufacturers  to  continue  in  business  and  properly  com- 
pete wita  forei^  producers,  there  should  be  a  rate,  in  our  opinion,  of  a  specific  duty 
<tf  5  cents  per  square  foot,  but  not  less  than  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  minimum  protection  of  5  cents  per  square  foot  is  necessary  because  as  foreign 
competition  compels  reduction  in  price  of  local  manufacturers  the  import  duty 
Would  also  gradtuuly  be  reduced  unless  this  5  cents  per  square  foot  stabilizer  is  added : 
otherwise,  if  there  should  be  a  huge  supply  of  product  on  hand  in  Europe  shipped 
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into  this  countrj^i  our  local  plants  will  be  compelled  to  reduce  the  wholesale 
value  in  the  United  States,  and  as  this  value  is  reduced  so  will  tLe  amount  of 
and  protection  be  reduced  likewise;  and  it  is,  therefore,  very  important  that  a  £s< 
amount  of  duty  per  square  foot  be  established. 

STATEMENT  07  W.  A.  BEVIS,  BEPBESENTIKG  WM.  H.  BBVI8  (IHC. 

NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Revis.  The  tariff  on  quarries  defines  "quarries"  as  *'red  a& 
brown.''  Gentlemen,  here  is  a  red  quarry  [exhibiting  sample  to  \h 
committee]. 

The  same  clay  that  will  make  a  red  auarrv,  burned  harder  wil 
make  a  blue  quarry;  a  different  clay  will  make  a  buff  quarry,  an^ 
another  clay  will  make  a  gray  color.  The  colors,  red,  brown,  b 
blue,  and  gray  are  made  by  the  domestic  quarry  manufacturers  in  t 
United  States,  and  also  imported  in  the  same  colors.  YThy  shoul 
the  definition  of  "quarries  be  merely  red  and  brown?  Tms  tarii 
gentlemen,  is  not  a  tariff  on  quarries,  but  a  tariff  on  some  quarries 
namehr,  red  and  brown,  and  leaves  other  quarries  to  seek  anotb 
classincation.  We  urge,  gentlemen,  the  words  "red  and  brown'' " 
stricken  out  of  the  present  tariff. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  make  it  apply  to  all. 

BRIEF  OF  W.  A.  REVZ8.  RSPKESENTIITQ  WM.  H.  REVIS  (IHC),  NSW  YORK  CITT. 

The  firm  I  represent  has  for  many  years  imported  red  unglazed  tiles,  nouule  in  Wi_ 
and  known  as  adamantine  tiles.  Their  cost  to-day  at  an  Atlantic  seaport  ia  26^  c<«i' 
per  sG[uare  foot.  They  bear  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  square  foot.  The  flimilar  and  cog 
petitive  domestic  tiles  are  the  so-caUed  semivitreoua  unglazed,  which  aell  for  il 
cents  per  square  f  oot,  with  a  packing  charge  of  2}  cents,  total  44  cents  and  a  fractiot 
The  duty  on  adamantines  will  therefore  be  16i  cents,  or  an  increase  of  225  |>er  cei^ 
This  brings  their  cost  43^  cents  per  square  foot,  and  prohibits  further  importation 

PORTLAND  GEMEITT. 

[Paragraph  203.1 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  J.  O'BRIEN,  BALTIMORE,  HI>.,  BSPBl 
SENTING  THE  PORTLAND  CEMENT  INDTJ8T&T. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  name  to  the  committee  t 

Mr.  O'Brien.  WilUam  J.  O'Brien. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.*  I  live  in  Baltimore. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  the  cement  business  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  represent  83  of  the  88  cement  companies  in  \h 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  am  an  attorney. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  cement  people  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Some  of  them  are  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  for  all  of  them? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  speak  for  83  of  the  88  companies  in  the  Uni:^ 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  go  on,  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  request  of  the  industry — tluit  t 
the  companies  that  I  represent — is  that  they  receive  the  saixi 
tariff  protection  they  did  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  and  thJ 
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IS  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds  including  the  weight  of  the  package, 
i^nts  per  nundred  pounds  for  other  than  PorUahd  cement,  and  2S 
r  cent  ad  valorem.    However,  we  attach  practically  no  importance 

the  two  latter  figures,  because  there  is  verv  little  of  that  cement 
ported  into  the  country.    It  is  principally  the  Portland  cement. 
Senator  McCnifBEB.  Why  shomd  that  not  be  specific?    Do  you 
low  of  any  reason  why  it  should  not? 

Mr.  O'BBtEN.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  a 
ecific  duty.    It  is  negli^ble  at  best.    We  are  asking  for  the  resto- 
tion  of  the  Pavne-AIdrich  rates.    Tliey  were  cut  down,  as  I  have 
tinted  out,  in  the  bill  that  the  committee  is  now  considering. 
Inasmuch  as  there  are  some  figures  which  I  desire  to  submit  to 
e  committee,  I  have  taken  the  lioerty  of  making  a  few  notes,  not  a 
ief,  and  I  think  I  can  best  cover  the  ground  by  just  reading  those. 
Senator  McCumber.  Let  us  cover  the  other  point  first. 
Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  request  is  for  the  restoration  of  the 
ayne-Aldrich  rates  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Which  was  8  cents  per  100  pounds  on  Portland 
*ment. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  but  that  was  on  the  importing  price, 
tid  not  on  the  American  value  Do  you  want  8  cents  on  the  Ameri- 
in  valuation  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  In  answer  to  that  I  might  say 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing) .  Or  do  you  want  its  equivalent  ? 

ilr.  O'Brien.  We  want  its  equivalent,  and  we  have  not  yet  ciJcu* 
ited  what  its  equivalent  would  be,  but  the  experts  of  the  committee 
an  do  that. 

Senator  Calder.  What  is  the  duty  under  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Cement  is  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  it  was  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Ad  valorem,  but  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on 
Wtland  cement. 

Senator  Calder.  Have  you  tht>  figures  indicating  what  the 
mportations  have  been  undfer  the  present  law? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  have.  I  am  going  to  give  those  to  you  in  a 
noment. 

I  will  give  you  first  the  size  of  the  industry  and  some  few  figures 
^bich  I  fliink  will  prove  interesting.  The  Portland  cement  industry 
n  this  country  is  a  most  important  one.  It  operates  115  plants  with 
i  production  m  1920  of  100,302,000  barrels.  In  the  same  year  the 
iiipments  aggregated  96,329,000  barrels,  and  there  was  an  over- 
production in  the  year  1920  approximating  4,000,000  barrels. 

Senator  Calder.  You  mean  the  shipments  thiX)Uffhout  the  country  f 

Mr.  G'Brten.  Throughout  the  country.  I  will  divide  that  in  a 
moment  and  show  what  the  exports  were. 

The  rated  capacity  of  the  plants  totals  about  149,000,000  barrels. 
The  capital  invested  in  the  mdustry  is  substantially  $310,000,000, 
and  there  are  employed  36,500  men  in  and  about  the  mills.  These 
inen  are  paid  $61,500,000,  an  average  yearly  compensation  of  nearly 
Jl.700,  or  about  $5.60  a  day,  countmg  300  working  days  to  the  year. 

The  plants  in  the  industry  are  located  in  nearly  every  section  of  the 
country,  several  being  on  the  Pacific  coast,  31  near  the  Canadian 
wder,  10  in  the  States  bordering  Mexico,  and  a  large  number  ad]V 
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cent  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  There  were  imported  into  the  Uiui6^ 
States  in  1920,  502,785  barrels  of  the  value  of  $1,230,140,  as  is  showj 
b;^  Table  No.  3  in  the  brief  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Have  you  a  record  indicating  where  that  caim 
from! 

Mr.  O'Bbien.  The  major  part  of  that  came  from  Canada.  I  haT< 
not  distributed  it  among  all  of  the  countries,  because  of  that  502,78i 
barrels  499,479  came  from  the  Canadian  side. 

Senator  Galdeb.  Have  you  any  figures  indicating  how  much  ^ 
sent  into  Canada  t     ' 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  have;  I  will  give  you  those  in  a  moment. 

In  that  year  381  barrels  came  from  Mexico,  and  505  barrels  cam 
from  Germany. 

Now,  in  1920  we  exported  2,985,810  barrels  of  the  value  of  $10, 
055,369,  and  of  these  exports  31,486  barrels  of  the  value  of  S125,S3 
went  to  Canada. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Where  did  the  rest  so  ? 

Mr.  O'Bbien.  The  rest  went  principfuly  to  South  America,  prac 
tically  all  of  it.  Some  little  went  to  the  West  Indian  Islands,  Ui 
West  Indies,  but  the  rest  went  to  South  America.  None  of  it  wen 
to  Europe. 

The  year  1920,  from  the  standpoint  of  production,  was  the  laiges 
in  the  history  of  the  industry,  production  increasing  19,230,92 
barrels  over  1919.  The  shipments  that  year  were  the  brgest  in  ih 
history  of  the  industry.  They  increased  only,  however,  11,732,3S 
barrels  over  1919,  so  we  had  an  increase  in  production  of  19,230,92 
barrels  and  an  increase  in  shipment  of  11,732,384  barrels,  showiiu 
an  increase  of  production  over  shipments  of  7,498,540  barreli 
That  was  the  condition  that  confronted  the  industry  in  the  ver 
lai^est  year  of  its  production  and  its  shipment. 

I  might  say  bnefly,  as  to  the  Canaoian  situation,  that  Canad 
imposes  a  tariS  of  8  cents  per  hundred  poimds  on  cement,  whic 
is  equivalent  to  30  cents  and  4  mills  a  barrel.  There  was 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  sacks,  2  per  cent  sales  tax,  co verin 
the  cement  and  container,  making  in  all  a  duty  of  56  cents  and 
mills,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  dumping  duty  not  to  excee* 
15  per  cent. 

There  are  31  plants  in  the  coimtry,  scattered  along^the  noriheF 
border,  which  are  in  proximity  more  or  less  to  the  Canadian  lini 
The  capacity  of  these  plants  is  far  more  than  sufficient  to  take  car 
of  the  territory  that  they  serve,  and  consequently  that  territory 
particularly  viUnerable  to  that  Canadian  competition.  I  understan 
that  a  very  large  plant  is  being  erected  just  across  the  lake  frv>cl 
Detroit,  which  will  have  a  lai^e  capacity,  and  they  will  be  able  i\ 
ship  cement  at  a  very  low  transportation  rate  ri^ht  across  tlie  la)^ 
into  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  all  that  territory. 

I  might  remark  Hiat  the  capital  of  the  industry  invested  in  Mich 
gan  is  something  over  $15,000,000,  and  the  production  is  abi>t] 
6,000,000  barrels  a  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  importations  in  the  past  have  not  hurt  so 
very  much  have  they. 
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Mr.  O'Brien.  The  importations  from  Canada,  Senator,  have  to 
[une  extent  affected  the  situation  in  Michigan  and  along  that  north- 
m  line,  being  last  year  approximately  500,000,000  barrels. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Your  statement  seems  to  me  to  be  that  you  only 
nported  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  total  production  and  ex- 
orted  about  2  or  3  per  cent. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  You  mean  500,000,  do  you  not  ? 

Senator  Shoot.  You  said  500,000,000  barrels. 

Mr.  O'Bbibn.  I  meant  500,000  barrels. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Your  production  was  100,000,000  barrels,  and 
our  imports  were  500,000  barrels. 

Mr.  O  Brien.  The  exports  in  1920  were  approximately  3  per  cent 
f  the  production. 

Senator  Caldeb.  While  your  imports  were  only  one-half  of  1  per 
sot. 

Mr.  O'Bbien.  Yes,  sir;  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Under  the  Fordney  bill^  as  sent  over  to  us,  you 
et  about  10  per  cent  on  cost  of  production  m  the  way  of  protection  ? 

Mr.  O'Bbien.  Approximately  that. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Do  you  mean  to  ask  us  for  more  than  that? 

Mr.  O'Bbien.  We  are  asking  for  8  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Senator  Caldeb.  And  last  year  you  onl^r  had  about  one-half  of  J 
er  cent  importations  of  your  total  production. 

Mr.  O'Bbien.  'You  are  speaking  of  Canada  ?* 

Senator  Caldeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Bbien.  If  that  were  to  remain  stable,  then  there  would  be 
0  reason  for  asking  that;  but  the  Canadian  imports  are  gradually 
KTeasing.  For  instance,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  in  1918  there 
ere  approximately  10,000  barrels  coming  in  from  Canada;  in  1919 
^ere  were  about  31,000  barrels;  and  in  1920  there  were  500,000 
arrels. 

Senator  McLean.  That  was  probably  consumed  near  the  border, 
as  it  not  ? 

Mr.  O'Bbien.  That  was  consumed  more  or  less  near  the  border, 
ut  it  affected  the  market  in  New  York  and  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and 
tore  particularly  in  the  latter  State. 

Senator  McLean.  You  produce  it  as  cheaply  as  Canada  does,  do 
m  not  ? 

Mr.  O'Bbien.  Not  quite,  for  the  reason  that  labor  is  cheaper  in 

knada.    In  northwestern  Canada  it  is  very  much  cheaper,  and  the 

alifomia,  Oregon,  and  Washington  markets  are  subjected  to  the 

lecte  of  the  cheap  labor  in  western  Canada,  which  is  Hindoo  and 

rincipally  CSiinese. 

Senator  Caldeb.  You  point  out  that  yoiu:  imports  from  Canada 

«med  mudi  larger  last  year  than  formerly  ? 

Mr.  O'Bbien.  Verymuch  larger. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Was  that  not  attracted  through  the  unusually 

t prices  that  you  got  ? 
.  O'Bbien.  That  is  quite  possible. 
Senator  Caldeb.  And  when  you  get  back  to  what  most  of  us  think 
%  normal  prices  will  that  not  right  itself  ? 

Mr.  O'Bbien.  It  may  and  it  may  not,  Senator,  for  this  reason, 
he  rated  capacity  of  the  present  Canadian  mills  is  very  largely  in 
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excess  of  their  consumption,  and  consequently  if  they  operate  at  any- 
thing  like  capacity  they  will  have  a  very  lar^e  surplus  tnat  they  must 

fet  rid  of  somewhere.    Now,  they  simply  3iip  it  across  the  border, 
ecause  there  is  no  protection  and  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
do  it. 

Then  I  want  to  point  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  larm  cement 
mill  projected,  property  all  purchased  and  ready,  or  no  doubt  will  be 
in  a  few  months,  to  go  into  operation,  which  will  nave  a  large  capacity, 
and  which  is  locatea  directly  across  the  border,  with  no  rail  frei^t 
rates  at  all. 

Senator  Caldeb.  The  fact  remains  with  the  unusual  demand  in 
this  coimtry  and  the  high  prices  obtained,  with  the  needs  of  the 
coimtry,  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  was  imported  when  imports  were 
free. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  That  certainly  applies  so  *far  as  1920  is  concerned. 

Senator  Calder.  Now  you  are  getting  10  per  cent,  and  you  ask 
us  to  increase  it.    We  are  giving  you  6  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  $1  per  ton. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  That  is  less  than  the  Canadian  duty  and,  of  course, 
it  is  manifestly  less  than  will  afford  an  adequate  protection  against 
German  cement,  provided  they  should  begin  to  ship  into  this  inarket| 

Now,  I  might  say — my  time  is  short — that  in  regard  to  this  Ger 
man  cement,  of  course  you  gentlemen  all  know  the  cartel  system 
The  Germans  put  for  export  a  certain  per  cent  of  their  pro^uctiod 
into  the  cartel  and  ship  into  countries  where  they  desire  to  build 
up  the  trade,  at  any  price  at  all. 

Senator  Calder.  Have  you  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  as  to  thi 
imports  in  June,  1921  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Up  to  June,  1921  ? 

Senator  Calder.  The  month  of  June. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  do  not  think  I  have  those  figures,  but  I  can  ul 
you  the  importations  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  30th  of  Jane 
mcluding  June. 

Senator  Calder.  What  were  they  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Thev  were  683,342  barrels,  and  the  imports  to  Jum 
30  were  45,235  barrels. 

Senator  Calder.  For  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  For  June  the  record  here  shows  only  6,230  barrels 

Mr.  O'Brien.  That  is  quite  possible,  but  these  figures  were  t^ei 
from  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  period  covering  January  1  u 
June  30. 

Senator  Calder.  Imports  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Imports  and  exports. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  7  cents  for  the  bulk^  the  same  » 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  instead  of  4  cents  as  provided  m  this  bill  V 

Mr.  O'Brien.  For  the  sake  of  balancing  the  schedule 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  I  want  to  get  at  what  you  want.    I 
paragraph  205  it  refers  to  ^' white  nonstaining  Portland  cement 
Are  you  interested  in  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  We  are  not  interested  in  that. 

There  was  one  point  I  thought  was  ouite  essential  that  I  woul 
like  to  call  your  attention  to.    In  the  aiscussion  that  took  place,  4 
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understand  it,  in  the  House,  there  seemed  to  be  an  impression  that 
iie  cement  industry  in  the  United  States  had  made  enormous  profits 
I  the  vear  1920,  and  I  want  from  the  facts  and  from  the  figures  as  I 
ave  tnem  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  this  conmiittee  of  that  impression. 

The  average  factory  price  for  the  year  1920,  taking  the  inoustry  as 

whole,  as  snown  by  tne  Geological  Survey,  was  $2.02.  The  cost  of 
roduction  in  the  year  1920,  so  lar  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather  it, 
od  we  have  made  a  very  exhaustive,  earnest,  and  consistent  efl^ort  to 
o  it,  was  S2.019.  Therefore,  in  so  far  as  the  manufacturer  is  con- 
emed,  the  profit  to  the  industry  in  1920  was  only  6  per  cent  on  the 
ivested  capital,  which  is  included  in  this  item  of  cost  of  production. 

It  is  true  that  cement,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  sold  at  all  kinds  of 
rices  throughout  the  United  States  in  1920;  that  is,  to  the  consumer. 
myself  know  in  some  of  the  cities  where  cement  sold  at  $8  a  barrel 
nd  sometimes  higher. 

Senator  Caldeb.  And  I  know  in  some  cities  where  the  manufac- 
irer  got  some  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  O'Brten.  Well,  Senator,  I  can  not  speak  for  the  individual 
r)mpanies.  That  is,  of  course,  manifestly  impossible,  but  I  do  know 
liat  the  industry  as  a  whole  received  only  that  average  factory  price, 
nd  that  was  the  average  cost  of  production. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Do  I  understand  the  companies  were  able  to 
lake  6  per  cent  on  their  investment  on  about  1  mill  profit  per  barrel  ? 

Mr.  O'Bkien.  You  misunderstand  me.  Senator.  In  this  item  of 
i>st  of  production  6  per  cent  on  the  invested  capital  was  included.  I 
ave  the  items  here  going  to  make  up  that  cost.  I  wiU  not  trouble 
«m  with  them  unless  you  would  care  to  have  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  Put  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  O'Bbien.  I  will  do  that.  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of 
ting  a  brief. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  file  any  brief  you  desire. 

The  (vHAiBMAN.  The  witnesses  will  all  have  the  opportunity  to 
f>rrect  the  record  after  it  is  transcribed  and  printed. 

BI£7  OF  WHXIAM  J.  O'BBXSV,  BALTIMORE,  MD..  REPBESENTINO  THE  PORTLAND 

CEMEKT  IITDirSTRT. 

Portland  cement  is  produced  from  a  mixture  of  clay  and  lime  rock  materials  in  such 
niportionci  that  the  various  components  will  combine  to  form  the  desired  complex 
lies  tee.  This  is  the  product  commonly  known  as  cement  in  the  building  trades. 
t  is  uniiorm  in  composition  and  properties  and  for  this  reason  is  used  in  all  work  where 
Difomi  hardness  and  compressive  strength  of  the  finished  product  are  important 
ictors. 

Portland  cement,  generally  mixed  with  sand  gravel  (concrete),  is  one  of  the  most 
ftportant  and  popiuar  construction  materials.  It  is  claimed  that  no  other  single 
rod  act.  with  the  exception  of  iron  and  steel  and  possibly  copper,  has  been  of  more 
wice  in  the  development  of  modern  structural  work.  It  is  used  ordinarily  in  the 
bincbt  character  of  construction,  such  as  dams,  conduits,  retaining  walls,  and 
tane?  and,  when  reinforced  with  steel,  in  bridges  and  buildings  of  nearly  everv 
laracter.  As  a  road-building  material  it  is  unsurpassed,  and  for  durability  it  stands 
one.  in  addition  to  the  above  uses  it  now,  as  the  result  of  a  campaign  of  education, 
uiL*  iu  place  on  the  farm^  and  for  the  building  of  silos,  bams,  culverts,  aqueducts, 
Mf€T  trciuefaa,  and  the  like  it  is  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

Purtlandcecment  has  gained  in  favor  ana  use  at  the  expense  of  its  rivals.  It  has 
most  entirely  replaced  the  wooden  and,  in  many  instances,  the  brick  sidewalk  and 
uopetet  with  iron  and  clay  in  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe. 
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The  Fortlfiitd  cement  industry  has  become  a  meet  important  one,  in  th>tilopaiu 
116  plants,  with  a  production  in  1920  of  100.302,000  barrela.  In  that  year  the  tliip 
menta  were  96,329,000  barrels,  and  there  wafi  an  overproduction  of  3,973,000  bainb 
The  rated  capacity  of  the  plants  is  149,782,000  barrels.  The  capital  inveBt«<l  f 
9310,000,000.  There  are  36,500  men  employed  in  the  mills,  -vrho  are  paid  161,600.011 
an  aver^  yearly  compensation  of  nearly  91,700,  or  about  (6.G0  a  day  (300  wottaa 
days  to  the  year). 

The  followiiuF  table  will  show  the  gradual  increase  oE  production  of  Portland  ccdhd 


in  the  UnitedStates  from  1900  to  1918,  inclusive: 

Portiand  emenl  produeed  in  the  United  Stmt*. 

Year. 

•^^^x 

Value. 

V-,. 

{^ssr 

VibF 

IflOO 

120 

1 

90 
12 

20       m 

1     !! 

*S          79 
62          54 

i 

70 

gg 

i 

The  production  and  shipments  for  1919  and  1920,  together  vith  the  av«age  bclor 
price  per  barrel,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Portland  eermnt  produced  and  shipped  in  the  United  Statei,  1919  and  19X0,  ty  dulria 

PROnUCTION. 

QuanUtl'  (beireb). 


Lehigh  district  (PBSteni  Penn- 
srlvaniii  and  Now  JerMT). . 

Now  York 

Ohio  and  nestom  Ponmyl- 

Mlchljtan  and   iiorthwe 

8ou(lieni  Indiana  and 

Illlnm/andwMiw-niniiiana..; 
.Uaryland,  Virginia,  and  West 

Vfrglnia 

Tennessw,     Aiabamii,     ant 

Oooreia. 

Iowa,  Uisraiiri,  and  Hinn« 

NebrasliB,     Kansas,     O^la 

Coloraila,    t'tah,    Montana, 

Callfomla,  Washington,  and 

Total , 


St7,(3S 


47*. so* 
131, lis 
S52,341 
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'("  (land  cement  produced  and  shipped  in  the  United  States,  1919  and  1920j  by  districts— 

Continued. 

SHIPMENTS. 


District. 


lUgfa  district    (eastern 
PeiiiU7lTBniA  and  New 

Jersey) 

ffwYork. 

ihioand  weBtem  Pennsyl- 

ini*. 

SeldanaQd  aortbeasteni 

IndttDA 

DstiMm  Indiana  and  Kan> 

fticky 

Urmis  aod  weston  Indiana. 
iKTland.   Virginia,    and 

west  Virginia 

^BnessMy  Alabama,  and 

Oftnia 

m,  Hiaiourl,  and  ICln- 


lebnskB.  Eanaas,  Oldabo- 

Dt,  and  WBtnU  Texas 

tibido,  Utah,  liontana, 

lod  w«rt«m  Texas 

ftltfomia,  Washington,  and 
Or«gGD 


Total. 


1919 


Quantity 
(barrels). 


23,a01,560 
4,441,250 

7,102,442 

5,459,439 

2,640,556 
9,982,158 

2,618,963 

2,830,588 

11,440,645 

6,292,741 

2,962,048 

6,350,226 


85,596,616 


Value. 


Quantity 
(barrels). 


$38,511,273 
7,700,406 

12,144,272 

9,274,025 

4,405,939 
16,092,758 

4,517,591 

4,952,245 

19,314,646 

11,583,736 

5,939,933 

,  12,219,252 


146,666,076 


24,984,000 
6,049,000 

6,947,000 

4,920,000 

3,083,000 
12,400,000 

2,911,000 

2,580,000 

11,593,000 

7,981,000 

3,748,000 

9,124,000 


96,329,000 


1920 


Average 

factory 

price  per 

barrel. 


Value. 


147,735,000 
11.971,000 

13,482,000 

11,986,000 

6,339,000 
21,916,000 

6,087,000 

5,668,000 

22,423,000 

16,161,000 

8,244,000 

21,536,000 


193,548,000 


Percent- 
age of 
change  in 
quantity. 


1919 


+  6 
f36 

-  2 

-10 

+17 
+25 

+11 

-  9 
+  1 
+27 
+26 
+43 


+13 


SI.  64 
1.73 

1.71 

1.70 

1.67 
1.62 

1.73 

1.75 

1.60 

1.84 

1.99 

1.92 


1.71 


a920 


II.  9r 

1.98 

1.94 

2.44- 

2.06^ 
1.77 

^09- 

2.20^ 

1.9» 

2.02- 

2.20 

2.3^ 

2.01 


The  United  States  poflBeases  practically  inexhaustible  supplies  of  clays,  lime  rock, 
Dd  fuel,  which  are  so  distributed  that  oomestic  plants  can  efficiently  serve  all  parts 
i  the  coontry.  Keen  competition  within  the  domestic  manufacturing  industry 
H  i^eulted  in  the  construction  of  verv  laige  plants,  where  every  labor-saving  device 
an  be  piofitablv  utilized.  The  Portland  cement  industrv  has  probably  attained  a. 
reater  degree  of  concentration  than  obtains  in  the  case  of  other  building  materials. 
V  large  amount  of  capital  required  to  equip  a  cement  plant,  the  uniform  character 
\  the  product,  and  the  advantage  of  the  wider  market  have  kept  the  number  of 
enent  producers  low.  There  were  only  113  producers  of  cement  in  1916,  as  con- 
noted with  over  3,000  brick  and  tile  manufacturers,  4, OCX)  stone  quarries,  and  over 
0.000  lumber  mills.  Under  present  operating  conditions  a  cement  plant,  in  order 
0  be  profitable,  must  be  located  close  to  two  of  the  three  necessary  raw  materials— 
hy,  lime  rock,  and  fuel.  The  Lehigh  district  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  western 
tew  Jeney  is  still  the  most  important  producing  center.  Here  are  located  all  nee- 
■uy  raw  materials,  and  transportation  facilities,  both  rail  and  wetter,  are  unex- 
elled.  The  Lehigh  district  formerly  produced  upward  of  70  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
apply  of  cement,  but  although  the  actual  production  from  this  locality  has  increased, 
y  percentage  has  decreased  to  less  than  26  per  cent  of  the  total,  due  to  developments  ^ 
iewhere. 

Portland  cement  plants  are  located  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  country,  several 
^  on  the  Pacific  coast,  31  near  the  Canadian  border,  10  in  the  States  bordering 
lexino,  and  a  luge  number  adjacent  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  total  capacity 
<,J0Qriderably  greater  than  the  as  yet  developed  demand  in  the  United  States. 
There  was  imported  in  1920  into  the  United  States  502,785  barrels,  of  the  value- 
f  11.230.140.  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Imports  of  Portland  cement,  19t0,  by  months. 


Month. 


January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Barrels. 

Value. 

25 

S113 

116 

713 

6,319 

13,705 

67,680 

^     120,617 

75,617 

168,186 

66,078 

136,014 

30,018 

70,255 

Month. 


August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Total,  12  months. 


Barvels.     VaIup. 


55,516 
a3,a00 
75,119 
32,314 
39.963 


tie.3i 

1».<1 

114.  fl 

81S 


502,885  I  hJB.V 


The  countries  from  which  Portland  cement  was  imported  into  the  United  Suk 
during  the  years  1919  and  1920  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Country. 


Austria-Hungary. 

Canada 

England 

France 

Germany 

Japan 


1010 


BarreU. 
7,140 
1,443 


1020 


Barrela. 


499,479 

411 

18 

505 


Country. 


Mexico 

Panama 

Poland  and  Panzlg. 
Virgin  Islands 


Total. 


1919      !      lOK 


BarreU. 


Bfrrtu 
1 


8,507 


S02.1 


The  quantity  of  Portland  cement  exported  in  the  years  1918,  1919,  and  1920,  tn 
the  value  of  same,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Exported  to— 


Canada 

Panama 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic. 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Peru 

Other  coubtries 


Total. 


1918 


Barrels. 


10,305 
207,093 
120,132 
643,804 

83,626 
223.361 
253,949 
127,456 

40,339 
105,223 


2,252,446 


Value. 


$32,813 
492,877 
367,959 
1,676,299 
238,117 
569,798 
591,409 
356,146 
137,174 
281,756 


5,912,166 


1919 


Barrels. 


12,415 
117,445 
135,056 
561,671 

58,273 
382,181 
579,863 

59,700 

75,266 
120,335 


2,463,573 


Value. 


S42,060 

288,678 

433,417 

1,675,022 

106,067 

1,139,984 

1,757,723 

196,303 

242,115 

368,370 


7,513,389 


1920 


Barrels. 


31.486 
118,014 
207,750 
912,098  ■ 
146,087  i 
271,844  , 
501,413 

97,609  . 
160,507  I 
107,466  . 
430,276 


y^iu 


IMA 
Z,(06  i 

«e<i. 

1,  .w4  I 


2,985,810  I    10.  ta^. 


\ 


In  1921,  to  June  30,  the  exports  were  683,342  barrels  and  the  importo  were  45  ^ 
barrels. 

Imports  from  Canada  do  not  begin  until  later  in  the  year.  Last  year  tbev  m^ 
menced  in  August.  The  cement  is  used  principally  in  road  building,  and  thi> }  i 
there  was  a  very  late  start. 

In  1920  we  exported  2,985,810  barrels  of  Portland  cement,  of  the  value  of  $10,05^  *a 
Of  these  exports  31,486  barrels,  of  the  value  of  $125,834,  went  to  Canada. 

The  year  1920,  from  the  standpoint  of  production,  was  the  lar^t  known  io  t 
industry,  production  increasing  19.230,924  barrels  over  1919.  Shipments,  alro  ^ 
largest  in  its  history,  increased,  however,  only  11,732,384  barrels  over  1919,  rfwrwi 
an  increase  in  production  over  shipments  of  7.498.540  barrels. 

Exports  for  tne  year  1920  amounted  to  2^985,810  barrels,  which  are  included  in  i 
96,329,000  barrels  shipped  during  the  year  1920.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  apF*" 
mately  97  per  cent  of  shipments  were  for  consumption  in  domestic  trade  aiic  •  i 
3  per  cent,  or  almost  a  negligible  quantity^  for  export  trade. 

These  figures  reveal  the  startling  condition  wnich  the  industrv  face«  criK  *i 
shipments  are  falling  off,  for  in  the  year  of  largest  distribution  the  induMiy  "i 
produced  some  3.971,000  barrels. 

There  is  very  little  building  being  done  of  a  general  character.  The  indu5trN  I 
had  to  depend  largely  upon  road  construction,  with  some  municipal  work.     Ti^*! 
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pncticall9[  all  open-air  work  and  will  be  over  by  November,  after  which  the  industry 
tftcee  a  period  of  stagnation  until  late  spring. 

FBICES  AND  COST  OF  PRODlTCTION  IN  1920. 

The  avenge  factory  price  per  barrel  in  1920  was  $2.01  (United  States  Geological 
Survev  Press  Bulletin  No.  466).  The  average  cost  of  production  per  barrel  was  $2.02. 
Thia  cost  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Rock $0.21 

Silicaaand 0199 

Gypsum 0493 

.2792 

Labor .1623 

Supplies 1277 

Fuel 5362 

Power,  light,  and  water .  3141 

Total  direct  cost  (per  million  barrels) 1. 4195 

Mill  overhead 1022 

Reeerve,  taxes,  insurance,  depreciation  (depreciation,  6  cents  per  barrel) ...      .  0891 

Total  bin  cost 1.6108 

Shipping  expenses 0854 

SelTing  expenses 0813 

GeneiSil  and  administration 0863 

1. 8393 
6  per  cent  on  invested  capital  at  rate  of  $3  per  barrel  of  output 18 

Total  cost 2 .  0193 

In  the  above  item,  ''Rock,  21  cents,''  is  included  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  quarrv, 
which  is  a  very  large  portiop  of  that  item.  The  item  "  Labor  **  given  above  is  siinply 
the  labor  in  tiie  mfll  and  does  not  include  labor  in  the  quarry,  nor  laboratory,  ojQSce, 
superintendence,  etc. 

The  mcTease  in  the  cost  of  coal  in  1 920  over  that  in  1919  was  approximately  $300,000, 
or  30  cents  a  barrel  on  a  million -barrel  output.  The  proportion  ot  coal  in  the  above 
averse  cost  of  $2.02  per  barrel  for  1920  was  about  $0.8113,  or  in  dollars  on  1,000,000 
baneb,  $811,300;  in  1919  the  cost  of  coal  was  $0.5151,  or  on  a  million  barrels  $515,400. 

Fijniree  from  the  Geological  Survey  indicate  that  the  industry  realized  in  1920  a 
fcctory  price  for  the  96,329,000  barrels  distributed  of  $2.01  ner  barrel;  whereas  in  1919 
the  factory  price  realized  was  $1 .71 .  a  difference  of  practically  30  cents  a  barrel.  It  is 
thfifefore  obvioufi  that  the  manufacturer  of  cement  disbursed  all  of  the  increase  1.. 
price  received  from  the  sale  of  his  product  in  payment  of  increased  coal  bills,  and  so 
ttf  as  the  manufacturer  is  concerned  he  should  not  be  accused  of  profiteering,  since 
the  net  result  of  all  price  increases  obtained  in  1920  was  immediately  paid  out  for 
coal,  and  practically  nis  maigin  of  profit  for  1920  was  about  the  same  as  in  1919;  in 
other  words,  the  profit  was  that  which  was  included  in  the  cost  of  production,  to  wit, 
6  per  cent  on  invested  capital. 

It  is  true  that  the  consumer  of  cement  was  charged  a  variety  of  prices,  but  it  is  safe 
^  Bay  that  except  in  rare  instances  the  manufacturer  obtained  no  advantage  from 
Mv  excessive  price  paid. 

The  present  average  factory  realization  price  is  $1.75.  The  present  average  cost  of 
ptmiuction  is  $1.73  (including  6  per  cent  on  invested  capital). 

Wages  have  been  reduced  from  an  average  in  1920  of  $5.60  to  an  average  of  $4.48. 

THE  CANADIAN  SITUATION. 

.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Canadian  Government  has  maintained  a  duty  on  cement 
imported  into  Canada  amounting  to —  Cents. 

^  oente  per  hundred  pounds per  barrel. .  30.  4 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  sacks  (4  sacks,  25  cents=$l) do 20. 0 

2  per  cent  sales  tax  (cement,  $2  per  barrel ;  sacks,  $1  per  barrel=$3) do 6. 0 

Total 56.  4 
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There  is  also  a  "dumping  dut^r"  provided  for  as  foUo^vs:  "Imports  into 
invoiced  at  prices  less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  such  articles  ^en  sold  iar  r^ 

sumption  within  the  country  whence  exported  to  Canada  are  liable  to  & '"* 

'dumping  duty'  equal  to  the  difference  oetween  the  selling  price  to  the 
purchaser  and  the  fair  market  value  for  home  consumption.    Such  Additioiial 
IS,  however,  in  no  case  to  exceed  15  per  cent  ad  '\^orem." 

The  present  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar  is  approximately  87)  cents  in  U 
States  currency.  • 

In  1918  there  was  exported  to  Canada  10,305  barrels  of  Portland  cement,  o: 
value  of  $32,813,  and  in  1919, 12,415  barrels,  of  the  value  of  $42,969. 

In  1919  there  was  imported  from  Canada  1,443  barrels  of  P(Mtland  cement,  ri 
value  of  $3,333,  and  in  the  first  10  months  of  1920  there  was  imported  429,411  bar 
of  the  value  of  $1,060,645.    The  entire  importation  for  1920  being  499,479  barr^b 

It  is  quite  eviaent  that  the  imports  of  Portland  cement  from  GanadA  aie  rapii^t 
increasing,  and  it  is  also  obvious  that  some  forces  are  operating  to  curtail  shipD*?^ 
from  the  States.  Conceding  that  the  American  manufacturer  is  as  alive  and  v*  >- 
awake  as  his  Canadian  competitor,  we  must  assimie  that  the  Canadian  duty  <m  2 
ports  is  the  factor  in  this  curtailment  of  business  and  that  the  Canadian  indnstrr  a 
building  up  and  expanding  under  this  protection. 

We  are  advised  by  manufacturers  in  the  Northwest  that  the  present  ^^«*^— 
tariff  excludes  them  from  the  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  markets. 

In  addition  to  this  protective  tariff  the  American  manufacturer  is  at  a  diaadTistie* 
as  compared  with  his  Canadian  competitor  in  the  factor  of  labor,  which  is  cheaper  z 
Canada.  In  the  western  Ph)vinces  Chinese  labor  is  used  to  a  considenble  eztcKi 
and  manufacturers  in  that  district  report  that  the  wages  of  these  Chinese 
are  from  40  to  60  per  cent  less  than  the  wages  paid  to  the  labofen  in  the 
industry  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

There  are  31  Portland  cement  plants  scattered  along  our  northern  botder^  and  thm 
are  20  plants  in  proximity  to  the  line  in  Canada.  The  capacity  of  the  Amencan  pU&ti 
is  more  than  sumcient  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  their  territory,  and  coDBeqoentir 
there  is  no  necessity,  from  a  market  standpoint,  for  the  importation  of  Cmna^h%^ 
cement.  The  capacity  of  the  Canadian  mills  is  far  greater  than  the  consumptiao  >•« 
is,  or  is  Ukely  to  be,  for  some  time  to  come.  Consequently  there  is  an  evet*  piewfc: 
inducement  for  these  mills  to  dump  cement  across  the  border. 

A  lai^e  cement  mill  is  about  to  be  erected  near  Windsor,  across  the  river  from  DcOqil 
There  is  no  surrounding  market  in  Canada  to  absorb  the  product  of  this  miQ,  and  » 
outout  will,  therefore,  be  sold  in  the  United  States. 

freight  rates  from  the  Canadian  mills  to  the  waterfront  are  low,  much  knrsr 
in  the  United  States,  and  water  transportation  is  cheap.  The  Canadian  mills 
therefore,  sell  their  product  at  a  price  lower  than  can  the  American  prodncer,  wi(_  _ 
loss,  in  all  of  the  cities  on  the  Ureat  Lakes.  The  capital  invested  in  the  indws-r 
in  Michigan  is  about  $15,000,000.  There  are  10  mills  with  an  annual  capadtr  -' 
5,080,000  barrels.  These  mills,  however^  never  operate  at  more  than  60  per  cent  .-i 
their  capacity,  the  demand  never  having  called  for  a  greater  {noductaoo.  Thee: 
market  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  Canadian  competition,  due  to  a  lover  cart  ■■' 
manufacture  and  cheaper  transportation.  An  advantage  in  freight  imtes  to  all  of 
towns  in  northern  New  York  and  New  England  makes  it  difficult  for  our 
turers  to  meet  their  competition.  In  addition  to  the  benefits  enumenled, 
manufacturers  enjoy  special  advantages  in  shipping  facilities.  Our  mani 
especially  for  shipments  within  the  XJnited  States,  are  oblimd  to  use  Amcficaa  Kx* 
toms,  manned  by  American  labor,  the  cost  of  operation  of  which  is  very  much  at«'Vf 
the  cost  of  operating  foreign  bottoms.  The  Canadian  manuJactmer  tias  been  p«^ 
mitted  to  make  use  of  these  cheap  foreifl?!  facilities  for  access  to  our  maribete^  and  4 
protective  tariff  prevents  our  retaliating  by  usiiig  the  same  faciUtiea  for  the  ah^am: 
of  cement  into  Canada. 

In  brief,  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Canadian  manufaclurvrs  on  the  baas  cf  1 
barrel  of  Portland  cement  are:  (a)  A  duty  of  30.4  cents;  {b)  an  extra  diiBi|aaf  dv*^ 
(not  to  exceed  15  per  cent);  (c)  a  reduced  labor  cost  amounting  toone-thiidinccatiil 
and  eastern  Canaoa,  with  a  much  greater  advantage  in  western  Canada,  where  Clnno« 
labor  is  employed;  (d)  low  freight  and  coastwise  rates;  («)  difference  in  eifhaay.  T 
cents. 

CONDITIONS  ON  THE  MEXICAN  BOEDER. 

The  present  duty  on  Portland  cement  imported  into  Mexico  is  1  cent  Vexiraa  }« 

5ross  kilo,  payable"  in  Mexican  eold,  or  about  90  cents  United  States  goMrcr  lam  I 
L  Idlo  is  2.2  pounds  and  a  barrel  of  cement  is  approximately  180  kilce,  cr  376  pctindf 
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lie  con8u)*8  fee  is  3  per  cent  of  the  invoice.  In  addition  to  the  above  tax ,  the  Mexican 
lOTenunent  also  coilecte  1  peso,  Carranza  money,  for  each  Mexican  gold  dollar  paid 
Q  duty.  Thisis  to  recall  the  Carranza  paper  money.  When  this  duty  wae  put  into  enect 
be  Oairanza  paper  money  was  worth  approximately  one-half  cent  per  peeo  (dollar), 
ut  now  has  nsen  to  about  10  cents  on  the  peeo  (dollar).  There  is  also  collected  a 
lunicipal  tax  of  2  per  cent  of  the  dutv  at  port  of  entry. 

The  custom-house  broker  charges  a  lee  of  from  $10  to  $15  per  cax,  depending  on  the 
ize  of  the  car.  He  will  charge  in  addition  to  his  regular  fee  from  $25  to  $30  per  car 
}  cover  fumigation,  inspection,  switching  charges,  transfer  of  load,  stenographer's 
hirge  for  making  out  bills  of  lading,  and  toll  charges  back  and  forth  across  tne  in- 
prnatioDal  line,  which  makes  his  total  charge  for  a  car,  depending  upon  its  capacity, 
!t)i&  135  to  1^  per  car. 

There  are  eignt  mills  in  California  and  Texas  in  proximity  to  the  Mexican  border 
Dd  two  mills  in  Alabama  which  could  easily  be  affected  by  Mexican  shipments. 
he  capacity  of  these  mills  is  greater  than  the  demand  for  cement  in  the  territory 
iiey  serve.  We  are  informed  that  several  of  the  Mexican  mills  have  been  rehabih- 
>tcd  and  a  new  one  recently  constructed  at  Hidaleo-Nuevo  Leon,  which  is  favorably 
icsted  to  make  shipments  into  Texas.  We  are  advised  that  peon  labor  is  emjjloyed 
)  the  manufacture  of  cement  in  all  of  the  Mexican  plants  and  that  this  labor  is  ma- 
irially  cheaper  than  in  the  States,  due  to  its  low  standard  of  living.  If  the  American 
iiDufacturer  was  forced  to  meet  this  competition,  it  would  inevitably  be  reflected 
K  the  scale  of  living  of  Amexdcan  workmen  employed  in  the  border  plants. 

The  Mexican  manufacturer  enjoys  an  advantage  in  freight  rates,  inasmuch  as  the 
itA<  from  the  Mexican  mills  to  the  border  are  relatively  lower  than  the  rates  from  the 
crder  to  points  in  Mexico.  There  is  also  a  decided  advantage  at  present  in  the  dif- 
senee  in  exchange,  the  Mexican  gold  dollar  being  worth  50  cents  and  the  Mexican 
Iver  dollar  being  worth  54  to  60  conts  in  United  States  money. 

CALIFORNIA. 

There  are  eight  Portland  cement  nulls  in  California,  representing  an  investment 
f  135,000,000,  and  in  1920  they  produced  6,995,000  barrels  of  Portland  cement. 
W  mills  have  never  operated  to  capacity  and,  therefore,  are  qidte  able  to  take  care 
f  my  demand  in  tiieir  territory. 

They  are  exposed  to  the  competition  of  the  Canadian  inills,which  in  the  western 
KtioQ  of  Canada  employ  Chinese  labor  and  enjoy  exceptionally  low  freight  rates 
^  the  coast.  As  heretofore  pointed  out,  shipping  zacilitiee  favor  Canadian  shippers, 
ho  can  make  use  of  foreign  bottoms  with  cheap  labor  and  low  operating  cost.  The 
mlucdon  of  cement  in  western  Canada  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  danf;er  of  dump- 
I?  cement  in  the  ports  of  Washin^n,  Oregon,  and  Califomia  is  an  imminent  one. 
Oviof  to  the  foreign  exchange  situation  and  the  cheap  ocelm  freights  from  £urope, 
joent  being  carried  practicslly  as  ballast,  it  is  likely  that  a  considerable  quantity 
conent  may  be  shipped  here  mom  Europe  to  be  sold  at  whatever  price  it  will  bring. 
k  are  informed  that  one  caigo  of  cement  arrived  at  San  Pedro  a  short  time  ago,  and 
Be  time  later  the  steamer  George  Washinglon  arrived  at  San  Pedro  brin^in^  8,000 
uHs  of  Swedish  Portland  cement  to  be  sold  on  the  market  at  any  price  oBtainable. 
his  affords  an  excellent  example  of  dumping  in  this  country  by  European  manu- 

It  10  not  at  all  unlikely  that  China  and  Japan  may  ship  cement  to  the  ports  of  our 
astern  coast  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to-day  Japanese  cement  is  being  quoted  at 
^  c«Qta  per  bairel  less  than  Pacific  coast  brands,  due  to  the  difference  in  labor  and 
^i«ht  rates. 

SHIPMENTS  FBOM   EUBOFE. 

A  superficial  consideration  of  the  conditions  in  Europe  to-day  might  lead  one  to  think 
•t  there  was  little  or  no  danger  of  European  manufacturers  being  able  to  undersell 
9  cement  producers  in  their  own  markets  or  dump  Portland  cement  in  our  ports, 
pon  a  doser analysis  of  the  situation,  we  find  that  practically  none  of  the  great  cement- 
ndodng  districts  in  Europe  have  suffered  the  ravages  of  war.  Their  plants  are  intact, 
■or  Uhor  is  cheap;  ocean  tonna^  is  abundant;  rates  are  low— almost  to  the  point  of 
^t-'and  exchange  is  greatly  m  their  favor. 

nktr  to  the  war  Belgium  and  Germany  were  selling  Portland  cement  in  South 
iDoica  and  in  the  West  Indies  at  75  cents  a  barrel  under  American  cements,  and 
Bnn&n  cement  was  delivered  at  Gidveston  at  90  cents  a  barrel,  including  freight  and 
%•  Tberefcie,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  cement 
^y  l*e  »ent  here  in  the  near  future  from  Europe. 
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When  you  consider  the  cost  of  production  of  cement  in  Germany  ia  its 
the  selling  price  of  said  cement  in  the  United  States  you  will  reidize  that  ov  j:^ 
their  peculiar  cartel  syndicate  the  coet  of  production  may  have  but  little  rel&ti  - 
the  selling  price. 

Under  the  cartel  system  manufacturers  of  cement  in  Germany  allot  tr>  the  <  v- 
certain  portion  of  their  product,  approximately  20  per  cent.    This  cement  i^  fic  »x: 
only.    It  is  charged  to  the  cartel  at  cost,  or  ofttimes  below  cost,  so  the  cartel  n  . 
position  to  dispose  of  it  at  practically  any  price  it  may  see  fit.    The  Temsotx  the  r-^- 
facturer  is  willing  to  do  this  is  because  it  enables  him  to  operate  his  plant  at  rapa  * 
thereby  obtaining  as  low  a  production  cost  as  is  possible.    It  enables  him^  to  pptair 
organization  and  to  perfect  it  by  continued  operation.    Therefore  he  is  wiUc: 
allow  approximately  20  per  cent  of  his  production  to  go  to  the  cartel  at  a  nominal 
as  he  can  make  up  any  loss  he  may  sustain  thereby  on  the  sale  of  the  balance. 

Heretofore  for  a  number  of  years  the  German  cartels  have  been  operatiiig  larrK}  : 
the  South  American  markets,  out  owing  to  the  universal  depression  there  is  pra  t:  -»! 
no  market  in  South  America  at  this  time;  therefore,  we  may  look  for  the  entias.  - 
German  cement  into  our  ports  and  markets. 

Assuming  that  the  German  factory  coet  ia  equal  to  the  American  cost  (and,  <d  f^rj^ 
we  know  that  it  is  very  much  lower,  since  in  the  matter  of  wages  alone  the  Ara^n^s 
cement  worker  is  paid  $4.48  a  day  as  against  about  $1  a  day  in  Germany),  the  As  ' 
can  manufacturer  not  having  a  cartel  through  which  to  distribute  hia  export*.  h» 
add  his  selling,  general,  and  administration  expenses,  and  interest  on  invested  ca{  '^ 
amounting  in  a  million-barrel  factory  to  31  cents  a  barrel.  Hence  it  is  apparvc*  Ji 
a  tariff  which  does  not  at  least  equalize  this  item  gives  no  real  protection  to  the  bju: 
facturer.  which  he  needs  to  the  extent  of  at  least  8  cents  a  nundred  pounds.  *  • 
cents  a  oarrel,  as  provided  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

The  following  letter  was  recently  received  by  the  Portland  Cement  Amocuz~'\ 
from  Carl  Brockstedt,  of  Hamburg: 

*'Bein^  on  the  outlook  for  high-class  firms  in  your  country  with  which  I  coc':  ^. 
business  in  my  specialty,  high-class  German  cement  Portlfmd,  I  am  glad  to  r****  - 
the  name  and  address  of  your  honorable  firm  from  the  chamber  of  commercv  d  •  j 
city,  and  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  to  present  myself  to  you  as  sole  exporter  i  .J 
products  of  several  of  the  first  syndicates  of  cement  Portland  of  G^many.  | 

'^I  beg  to  submit  you  my  offer  as  follovra,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  we  ooold  4-^  &-' 
business  in  my  specialty. 

"I  offer  you  my  high-class  German  cement  Portland,  ware  of  the  syndicates  t  q 
country — conforme  to  the  German  normes  for  the  favorable  price  of  marks:  W-  >| 
barrel  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  incl.  all  charges.  The  cement  is  embaled  in  straoir  barr-J 
in  the  weight  of  170  ko  net  and  180  ko  grosse,  grosse  for  net. 

"Terms  of  payment:  Placing  of  an  irrevocable  and  divisible  letter  of  crsdit  a;  =] 
banking  corporation,  Commerz-u.  Privatbank,  A.  G.  Hamburg,  payment  acft:..^ 
shipping  documents. 

"  Here  inclosed  kindly  find  the  analysis,  and  with  this  same  mail  yon  will  rK>.  \ 
a  sample  of  my  cement,  so  that  you  can  make  your  examination. 

"As  for  the  rest,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  be  interested  for  my  wai^  sn:  i 
any  business  could  be  done." 

If  German  and  other  European  exportere  were  considering  the  sale  <d  IVr%^*l 
cement  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  logical  for  them  to  endeavor  to  mab  <  ^ 
mercial  connections,  but  not  to  ship  cement  into  the  United  States  until  aft«*  'J 
enactment  of  the  tariff  bill,  as  such  shipments  would  be  a  strong  argument  for  a  hd 
tariff  and  would  be  used  by  the  Unitoa  States  manufacturers  for  such  porpoar 

SUMMARY. 

There  are  88  manufacturers  of  cement  in  the  United  States.    Eighty -three  ^  *>- 
manufacturers,  whose  aggregate  product  amounts  to  something  like  95  per  cvnt  u 
total  production,  are  associated  for  educational  and  research  purposes  in  the  For. 
Cement  Association,  which  association  is  represented  by  the  committee  dh&f 
brief.    The  memlM^rs  of  the  association  have  voted  overwhelmingly  in  £a\ir 
protoctivo  tariff  on  cement  and  have  instructed  this  committee  to  peutitc 
Finance  Committed  of  the  Senate  for  such  a  duty. 

The  Portland  cement  industry  is  a  large  one.  employing  as  it  does  36,500  Aiarr 
workmen.    The  industry  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  foreign  competition,  and  lii 
is  nothing  to  prevent  under  all  the  circumstances  the  extensive  dumping  o'  i^si 
by  foreign  manufacturers  in  our  Atlantic  or  P^ific  porto  or  along  our  northera  ur  «  .1 
em  boraors.    Your  committee  believes  that  the  various  companies  comprising  tb' 
dustry,  no  matter  where  located,  are  entitled  to  be  protected  against  foreign  cvtt^ 
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lion  to  the  extent  of  being  enabled  to  sell  their  own  product  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price  in  their  own  markets  and  thus  be  able  to  maintain  a  suitable  standard  of  wages 
that  will  enable  their  workmen  to  live  in  the  manner  in  which  American  workmen 
arp  entitled  to  live. 

i^Tbe  industry  is  not  requesting  a  high  protective  duty.  It  is  not  even  asking  for  a 
tariff  that  woiud  equalize  the  duty  on  imports  into  Caiiada',  but  it  does  request  this 
conunittee  to  amend  section  203  of  H.  R.  7456  so  as  to  provide  a  duty  on  Roman, 
Portland,  and  other  hydraulic  cement  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  including  weight  of 
barrel  or  package,  and  in  bulk  a  duty  of  7  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Paragraph  204  provides  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  limestone,  crude  or 
cniflfaed,  but  not  pulverized;  and  paragraph  207  provides  a  duty  of  |1  per  ton  on 
clavs,  or  earth  unwrought  or  unmanufactured,  including  common  blue  clay,  etc. 

It  would  seem  that  if  ordinary  limestone,  crude  or  crushed,  was  to  be  protected  by 
a  duty  of  5  cents  per  hundred  poimds  and  ordinary  common  blue  clay  was  to  be 
protected  by  a  duty  of  II  per  ton,  Portland  cement,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  labor  in 
Its  manufacture  and  made  aUnoet  entirely  of  limestone  and  clay,  should  carry  a 
relatively  higher  duty  than  was  provided  in  the  House  bill. 

8TATE10BNT  OF  HAL  H.  SKFTH,  DETROIT,  HIGH.,  BEPBESENTIKG 

THE  HUBON  PORTLAND  CEHENT  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith,  you  may  state  your  full  name  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Smith.  Hal  H.  Smith. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  Detroit,  representing  the  Huron  Portland  Cement 
Co. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.'  Smith.  My  business  is  manufacturing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  on  cement? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  desire  just  for  a  moment  to  direct  particular  attention 
to  the  Canadian  situation  that  has  developed  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  a  little  of  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  speaking  for  the  Michigan  companies,  into  whose 
territory  the  entire  500,000  barrels,  roughly  speaking,  of  last  year's 
importations  came  from  Canada.  Right  across  the  Canadian  border, 
in  plain  view  from  the  windows  of  our  offices,  they  are  beginning 
the  erection  of  a  large  cement  plant  and  the  construction  of  a  steel 
plant  near  the  town  of  Windsor,  Ontario.  They  can  move  their 
cement  across  the  Detroit  River  for  10  cents  a  barrel,  which  is  about 
one-third  of  yrhat  we  can  move  our  cement  from  the  town  of  Wyan- 
dotte, 12  miles  below  Detroit  on  the  American  side.  Theii*  labor  cost 
is  about  20  to  25  per  cent  less  than  our  labor  cost  on  the  American 
side,  judging  from  the  variance  between  the  labor  costs  of  the 
Canaaian  plants  as  they  stood  last  week  at  25  cents  for  rough  labor, 
which  is  tne  major  part  of  the  labor  in  cement  plants,  as  compared 
with  ours  of  40  cents  an  hour. 

Their  raw  material  is  cheaper.  Our  raw  material  is  some  distance 
from  the  plant,  and  Canadian  raw  material  is  cheaper.  If  we  should 
more  our  cement  into  Canada,  the  distance  to  their  large  consiuning 
center  would  be  about  100  miles.  Cement  coming  in  trom  Canada 
is  practically  limited  in  a  way  for  its  inmxediate  distribution  to  the 
laqge  cities  along  the  Canadian  border,  and  this  500,000  barrels 
that  came  in  last  year  came  into  the  territory  of  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
«uid  Detroit',  being  devoted  largely  to  city  contracts  in  those  com- 
munities. Of  course,  the  business  in  that  territory  is  necessarily 
larger  than  in  the  agricultural  territory,  but  it  will  roll  back  upon 
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the  interior  Michigan  plants  the  production  which  they  have  beei^ 
selling  in  the  border  cities. 

Now,  in  the  production  of  cement,  our  costs  are  somewhat  higher 
than  their  average  costs.     Our  labor  cost  is  higher. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  asking,  as  Mr.  O'Brien  did,  for  the  Pajme-Aldriri 
rate.  There  is  some  significance  in  this  tariff  biU  in  regard  to  tht 
related  articles  of  clay  and  limestone,- which  get  a  tariff  of  5  cent^ 
per  hundred.  I  am  talking  about  clay  and  crushed  limestone.  Lime 
gets  10  cents.  It  costs  twice  as  much  to  produce  cement  per  barre! 
or  ton  as  it  does  to  produce  either  clay  or  limestone,  and  the  plant 
investment  would  have  to  be  five  times  as  much.  Yet  the  clay  an 
the  limestone  sells  in  our  territory  for  about  SI  a  ton  and  gets  $1 
ton  tariff,  and  lime  is  10  cents  or  $2  a  ton  and  sells  at  $12  in  ou 
territory.  Judging  by  the  comparison  of  those  related  articles,  som 
of  which  are  used  in  our  production  as  raw  materials,  a  tariff  of  onf 
half  that  rate  upon  the  manufactured  material  is  certainly  out  o 
line. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  variances  in  Canada  which  affect  the 
situation,  which  are  more  or  less  temporary,  like  the  rate  of  exchange 

The  major  point  I  desire  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  the  problem! 
so  far  as  our  industry  is  concerned,  is  a  substantial  one  in  Michigan^ 
We  have  12  plants  with  a  production  in  1920  of  5,000,000  barrels  and 
a  capacity  of  7,000,000  barrels,  an  invested  capital  of  $16,000,000 
employing  3,000  men,  with  a  pay  roll  of  $4,500,000.  Tlie  injecticw 
of  this  new  competition  with  a  more  favorable  relationship  to  ouj 
principal  consummg  centers,  like  Detroit,  is  the  factor  that  we  fear 
and  it  is  more  immediate  and  more  dangerous  to  us  than  anythiiu 
that. can  be  gleaned  from  the  record  of  the  Geological  Survey  as  t( 
the  amount  of  importations. 

Senator  Calx>er.  The  cement  manufacturers  of  Michigan  maniy 
factured  5,000,000  barrels  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Caldeb.  How  much  of  that  was  exported  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Smith.  Practicallv  none.  We  might  have  moved  a  little  fron 
the  head  of  the  Lakes,  but  there  was  practically  none. 

Senator  Caldeb.  And  last  year  they  did  a  large  business  { 

Mr.  Smith.  They  did  a  large  business  last  year. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Your  manufacturers  in  Michigan  belong  to  i 
central  organization  of  cement  manufacturers) 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  of  them  do,  not  all  of  them.  They  belong  to  th^ 
Portland  Cement  Association,  which  is  a  national  association*  j 

Senator  Caldeb.  Does  your  organization  attempt  to  fix  the  prices  | 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  at  all.  The  National  Portland  Association  is  xi 
association  that  studies  costs  and  methods  of  production. 

Senator  Caldeb.  They  exchange  sale  prices  with  each  other,  d; 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  there  is  no  exchange  of  sale  prices.  There  is  ai 
exchange  of  information  as  to  methods  of  production,  and  the  majoi 
purpose  of  the  association,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  we  employ  ii 
is  tne  development  of  advertising  for  the  promotion  of  the  use  «• 
cement. 
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Senator  Caldeb.  Do  you  attempt  to  control  the  distribution  of  it 
Q  selling  only  to  dealers  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  at  all.  So  far  as  my  own  company  is  concerned, 
re  sell  90  per  cent  of  our  product  direct  to  the  consumer.  Maybe 
hat  is  a  little  high.    I  would  say  80  to  90  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  your  prices  now  compare  with  a  year 
go? 

Mr.  SiiFTH.  Prices  a  year  ago  in  Michigan,  speaking  of  the  average 
(riceS;  ranged  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  dollars.  It  never  went 
iver  three.    The  price  now  is  $1.70  net. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Do  you  seU  cement  cheaper  to  a  dealer  than  to  a 
onsumerf 

Mr.  Shtth.  There  has  been  at  times  a  small  discount  as  between 
he  dealer  and  consumer. 

Senator  Caxdeb.  It  is  the  practice  in  the  East  to  sell  cheaper  to  the 
lealer  than  to  the  consumer,  even  if  the  consimier  wished  to  buy  the 
ame  quantity  as  the  dealer. 

Mr.  Smfth.  The  dealers  in  our  territory  are  limited  largely  to 
mall  dealers  in  the  small  towns.  Our  principal  business  is  with 
ontractors  and  with  municipalities. 

Senator  DiLUNGHAM.  Will  you  repeat  what  you  said  about  the 
dative  cost  of  labor  in  your  mill  and  the  one  across  the  river  in 
lanada  ? 

Mr.  Smtth.  We  compared  that  upon  the  basis  of  our  rough  labor. 
le  Canadian  mills  are  now  paying  25  cents  an  hour,  according  to  the 
eport  secured  last  week  from  Toronto. 

Senator  Dilungham.  There  is  nothing  but  a  river  between  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  river  and  100  miles  or  so. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
est  of  labor  in  that  short  distance  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  has  been  deflated  much  more  in  Canada  than 
I  was  in  the  United  States.  We  were  not  able  to  force  it  down  in  * 
lichigan.  Michigan  is  perhaps  a  high-wage  State,  on  account  of  the 
utomobile  industry,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  unions  are  very  much 
tronger  in  the  Umted  States  than  in  Canada  and  they  have  an  in- 
iatent  propaganda  in  the  cement  industry  and  others  in  Canada  at 
he  present  tmie  to  hold  the  manuf acturmg  cost  down  so  they  can 
ompete  with  us. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  was  the  cost  of  your  labor  previous 
0  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Previous  to  the  war  ?  Now.  it  is  40  cents,  and  it  prob- 
bhr  averaged  at  that  time  22J  cents  or  25  cents. 

Senator  Duxinqham.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  your 
stablishment  of  the  price  of  labor  since  peace  ? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Oh,  yes.    We  paid  as  high  as  55  and  60  cents  during- 
lie  war,  and  we  are  now  down  to  40.     In  other  industries,  like  the 
utomobile  industry  in  Detroit,  they  paid  their  rough  labor  60  and 
5  and  80  cents.     There  has  been  a  considerable  deflation,  but  not 
smuch  as  in  Canada,  judging  from  the  reports  of  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  Shoot.  Is  that  dl? 

Mr.  SMrra.  I  think  that  is  all. 
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LIME. 

[Paragraph  204.] 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  E.  HXTMPHBEY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  BBP 
RESENTING  THE  NATIONAL  LIME  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  Um 
MANT7FACTUBEBS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Senator  Smoot.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  My  name  is  William  E.  Humphrey.  I  represent 
the  National  Lime  ^sociation  and  the  lime  manufacturers  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  I  am  here  asking  an  increase  in  the  rate  over  the  House 
bill.  I  am  asking  that  the  rate  be  increased  so  that  the  Canadias 
manufacturer  wilThave  to  pay  the  same  rate  to  get  into  our  marketa 
that  the  American  manufacturer  has  to  pay  to  sell  in  the  CanadiaD 
markets. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  crude,  or  crushed  but  not  pulverized — ^wha 
do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  it  here  already  written  out  [handing  pap 
to  Senator  Smoot]. 

For  the  National  Lime  Association  I  want  to  ask  the  privilege  o 
filing  a  brief. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  The  time  that  I  shau  occupy  to-day  will  be  in 
relation  to  the  situation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  entirely. 

Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  of  the  bill  is  it  in  wnich  you  are 
interested,  Mr.  Humphrey  ? 

Mr.  HuMPHaBY.  Paragraph  204,  page  27,  of  the  biQ. 

I  want  brie^'  to  call  the  attention  oi  the  committee  to  the  situation 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Most  of  the  lime  that  is  manufactured  in  this  country  on  the  Pacific 
coast  is  manufactured  on  San  Juan  Island,  which  lies  out  near  the 
•Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  The  principal  forei^  competitor  is  tlw 
Pacific  Lime  Co.,  situated  at  Blubber  Bay,  in  British  C!oluinb* 
Geographically,  so  far  as  reaching  the  market  is  concerned,  tliere  i 
practically  no  difference.  The  Canadian  company  is  in  as  good 
position  to  reach  American  markets  as  is  the  American  company. 

Up  until  about  1914  there  was  verv  little  competition  from  th 
foreign  manufacturer  in  the  lime  industry  in  our  portion  of 
country.    At  that  time  or  along  about  that  time  the  Pacific  la 
Co.  established  its  plant  at  Blubber  Bay.     It  went  over  across  tlie  li 
for  two  purposes :  First,  so  it  could  use  cheap  foreign  tonnagj^  to  g 
into  American  markets,  and,  secondly  and  prindpally,  so  it  coul^ 
use  cheap  Chinese  labor  to  produce  its  material.    ISy  the  use  of  thcsi 
advantages  they  have  practically  destroyed  the  American  lime  in 
dustry  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  difference  in  wages  between  the  American  and  Chinese  la 
is  great.  The  Chinese  never  receive  more  than  50  per  cent,  and 
many  instances  not  more  than  33 1  per  cent  as  much  as  Amen 
labor  performing  the  same  work.  I 

I  have  a  table  here  that  I  have  prepared  and  that  I  will  insert  witfl 
my  remarks  showing  the  wages  paid  by  the  British  Columbia  manu^ 
f acturer  and  by  the  American  manufacturer,  by  the  hour  and  by  tb« 
day,  and  you  can  see  from  this  comparison  that  they  pay  from  30  t< 
60  per  cent  of  the  wages  paid  by  the  American  producer. 
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I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  largest  lime  manu- 
cturing  plant  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  he  sums  the  situation  up  in 
paragraph.  I  just  received  the  letter  the  other  day,  and  I  will  take 
le  time  of  the  committee  to  read  one  paragraph  from  it: 

We  know  now,  of  coiirse,  what  the  House  did  with  r^;ard  to  lime.  I  am  greatly 
lappointed  that  they  gave  us  so  low  a  rate  of  duty  in  the  new  bill.  It  is  wholly 
idequate  and  strikingly  un^ir.  At  the  present  market  price  on  both  sides  of  the 
16  our  lime  would  pay  a  duty  to  enter  the  Canadian  markets  of  practically  65  cents 
f  hdurel.  Under  the  new  Fordney  bill  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  would 
Ban  20  cents  per  barrel  upon  their  lime  coming  into  the  United  States  from  British 
lumbta.  In  other  words,  we  are  reqiured  to  pay  65  cents  per  barrel  under  existinff 
n  to  enter  the  Canadian  market,  while  our  Congress  is  proposing  to  let  them  flood 
r  markets  with  Chinese-made  lime  at  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  barrel.  This  is  so 
iJdQ£:ly  unjust  and  unfair  that  I  can  not  prpperly  characterize  it.  I  sincerely  hope 
u  may  be  able  to  get  a  very  important  increase  in  the  duty  at  the  hands  of  the  Senate 
nmittee.  It  they  would  give  us  a  rate  of  duty  which  would  be  equivalent  to  that 
\uh  we  would  have  to  pay  to  go  into  British  Columbia,  it  would  be  more  like  it, 
houf^  even  that  would  not  represent  all  the  difference  which  exists.  Their  cost 
m^ufacture  is  from  40  to  60  per  cent  less  than  ours.  Their  freight  is  considerably 
B  than  ours.  I  n  addition  to  bo^  these  advantages,  the  rate  of  exchange  is  now  about 
per  cent.  Such  a  situation  is  simply  intolerable.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  the 
im^e  and  Hindus  are  now  working  all  over  British  Columbia  at  conmion  labor  at 
per  day  for  10  hours*  work.  It  would  require  a  duty  of  at  least  $1  per  barrel,  or  50 
Dt:>  per  hundred  pounds,  to  equalize  the  difference  in  wages  alone.  That  same 
Q'^rence  would  apply  to  the  cost  of  their  barrels,  etc. — 

All  our  lime  on  the  Pacific  coast,  I  would  say  by  way  of  interpola- 
)D.  is  shipped  in  barrels,  and  that  is  a  veij  substantial  part  of  the 
6t  of  production.  They  employ  Chinese  in  the  production  of  the 
orels  the  same  as  they  employ  them  in  the  lime  manuf iacture — 

d  on  top  of  that  they  would  have  the  difference  in  freight  rates  by  reason  of  the  lower 
st  of  op^dng  British  vessels,  and  they  would  have  the  14  per  cent  or  15  per  cent 
fff'rence  in  exchange.  I  can  not  see  how  an  American  Congress,  having  in  mind  the 
Rioe  of  protecting  any  American  product,  would  permit  such  inequity  to  go  un- 
ncked. 

Br  the  use  of  foreign  tonnage  they  have  invaded  the  markets  of 
ilifomia  and  also  Hawaii  and  taken  them  largely  from  our  producers. 
I  desire  to  call  the  committee's  especial  attention  to  this,  that 
^le  the  amount  of  lime  that  comes  into  the  country  is  comparatively 
lall,  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  you  are  some  distance  from  the 
urce  of  supply  the  freight  rates  are  a  factor  in  its  cost,  because  the 
mmodity  is  so  bulky  m  proportion  to  its  value,  in'years  past,  as 
AT  as  I  can  jget  the  figures,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  lime 
At  has  been  imported  mto  this  country  has  come  into  the  Washing- 
D  district.  It  practically  all  comes  from  this  one  company*  and  as 
result  to-day,  while  this  company  over  in  British  Columbia  sent 
methizig  like  100|000  barrels  of  lime  into  our  markets,  our  plants 
e  running  less  than  10  per  cent  capacity.  The  Roach  Harbor  liime 
K  which  has  a  capacity  of  450,000  barrels,  is  producing  only 
,000  barrels  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  importations,  I  see,  only  amount  to  one-fifth 
I  per  cent. 

Mr.  HcscPHBEr.  That  is  what  I  say.    It  practically  all  comes  in  at 
&t  one  spot.    About  200,000  barrels  come  into  the  United  States 
t  of  a  production  of  about  30,000,000,  as  I  recall. 
But  I  call  your  attention  to  liie  fact  that  it  is  all  at  one  spot.    It  is 
:e  an  Indian  war.    It  may  not  affect  the  whole  country,  but  it  wipes 
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out  the  community  in  which  it  is  centered.    That  is  exactly  what  hu 
happened  in  my  State,  so  far  as  this  lime  industry  is  concerned. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  the  Chinese  and  Hindus  employed  to  is; 
considerable  extent  in  other  industries  than  the  productton  of  liiu 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  good  many  industries.  Ther  i: 
employed,  for  instance,  in  the  lumber  industry  and  in  the  sliiiir. 
industry,  with  certain  restrictions.  There  are  certain  Crown  Iadj 
where  they  do  not  permit  them  to  be  employed.  I  could  not  udc^- 
take  to  give  you  the  details,  but  I  would  not  want  it  understood  tin; 
they  are  employed  without  any  restrictions.  They  are  employed  d 
the  lumber  and  shingle  industry  very  extensively,  in  the  aoion 
industry  particularly. 

Senator  Watson.  How  many  miles  is  it  from  where  yoor  bm 
industry  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  located  to  where  the  one 
Canada  is  located  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is,  by  water,  I  think  about  200  miles.    T:*| 
American  plant  is  right  at  the  line.    The  foreign  one  is  on  a  bay. 
by  using  foreign  tonnage  the  Canadian  lime  has  a  distinct  advanUfel 
in  the  markets  of  California  and  Hawaii. 

Senator  Watson.  How  long  has  this  competition  been  on  betwerc 
Canada  and  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Since  the  Underwood  bill,  in  1914.     Tlie  Undi* 
wood  bill  only  gave  5  per  cent  protection. 

Senator  Dtlunqham.  What  protection  does  Canada  chaiige  t 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that.  I  want  to 
your  attention  to  it.  On  the  hme  itself  it  is  17^  per  cent.  On  iLf> 
container  it  is  17^  per  cent.  The  container  usually  amounts  u 
almost  the  same  as  the  lime.  The  war  tax  is  7^,  freight  tax  2^  p<^: 
cent,  makii^a  total  of  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Watson.  What  effect  has  it  had  on  the  production  j: 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  has  reduced  it.  The  Roach  Harbor  Co.  lu? 
a  capacity  of  450,000  barrels.  Thev  are  producing  but  SOC** 
barrels.  Our  factories  in  the  State  of  Washmgton  are  80  per  cei: 
down  and  will  be,  because  this  company  over  in  British  Columbt 
is  so  protected  that  even  if  we  had  the  power  we  could  not  cv'^ 
over  to  fight  them.  They  pile  the  lime  up  there  and  whenever  ti/ 
opportunity  comes  they  dump  it  on  our  market  until  they  brvA* 
the  market,  and  then  they  immediately  raise  the  price. 

This  corporation  of  which  I  spoke,  the  Pacific  Lime  Co.,  scid  & 
lot  of  their  lime  to  one  wholesaler  in  Seattle  for  90  cents  a  banr. 
with  specific  instructions  that  he  was  to  use  it  when  necessarr  : 
break  the  market.    He  did  not  use  it  that  way,  so  they  claimed,  ^ 
he  got  in  trouble  about  it  and  they  would  not  sell  him  any  more  lime. 

'file  Pacific  Lime  Co.  has  also  gone  to  the  American  producrr- 
and  offered  if  they  would  pay  them  a  certain  amount  to  stay  «•-; 
of  the  market.  They  are  sunply  commercial  pirates.  Thej  prictXi* 
every  means  known  to  crush  out  competition.  They  went  over  iz 
British  Columbia  for  the  express  purpose  of  captunng  the  PaciS* 
coast  markets  in  this  country.  Less  than  one-third  of  their  pr»- 
duction  goes  into  the  Canaaian  market.  They  saw  their  oppc- 
tunity  and  went  over  there  because  they  could  get  cheap  Ouw^ 
labor  and  cheap  foreign  ships  and  for  no  other  reason. 
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L  caji  not  understand  why  an  American  Congress,  when  they  are 
careful  about  restricting  Chinese  labor,  which  we  all  approve,  will 
rmit  the  product  of  Chiiiese  labor  to  come  pver  and  drive  our  man- 
Lcturers  out  of  the  business.  That  is  exactly  what  is  happening. 
^nator  Smoot.  Canada  does  not  employ  Chinese  labor,  ooes  she  i 
Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  British  Columbia  does.  Practically  all  of  the 
>or  in  the  lime  industry  is  done  by  Chinese. 

Senator  Simmons.*  This  competition  of  which  you  speak  would 
ly  affect  the  border  States,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  liuMFHRBY.  It  would  only  affect  the  coast.    They  could  not 
ssibly  get  back  into  the  interior. 

What  I  have  stated  is  what  we  have  already  experienced.  We 
ow  exactly  what  has  happened;  60,000  barrels  went  into  San 
ancisco  alone  from  this  British  Columbia  company,  and  every 
rrel  represented  just  that  much  wages  taken  away  from  Americans. 
And  tne  American  consumer  does  not  get  his  lime  any  cheaper, 
ley  make  no  pretense  that  they  do  that.  As  quickly  as  they  break 
e  market,  as  thev  have  done  in  coal  and  shingles  and  everything 
so.  they  put  up  the  price.  Under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Red- 
»ld  the  iJepartment  oi  Commerce  sent  an  investigator  out  there,  and 
^  reported  that  he  could  not  find  any  consiuner  that  would  say  he 
id  profited  by  this  flood  of  British  Columbia  lime. 
One  other  point  I  want  to  emphasize.  It  may  be  that  theV  will 
aim  that  the  British  Columbia  lime  is  of  a  higher  grade.  That  is 
>t  true.  That  is  simply  advertising.  It  is  not  a  fact.  I  say  that 
ithout  any  reservation  whatever,  oecause  the  test  made  oy  the 
ovemment  and  by  our  a^cultural  colleges  and  the  best  chemists 
I  the  country  all  contradict  that  statement.  The  fact  about  it  is 
lat  the  lime  produced  both  on  San  Juan  Island  and  that  produced 
y  this  British  company  are  the  highest  grade  of  lime  in  the  world, 
hey  are  about  equal  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Watson.  What  per  cent  do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  given  that  to  Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not 
now  how  to  figure  it  myseli,  and  I  have  had  it  figured  for  me.  What 
re  want  is  to  have  the  same  protection  that  the  Canadian  has  against 
s.  That  is  what  we  are  asking  for.  I  think  we  are  asking  only  for 
rhat  we  ought  to  have  when  we  demand  that  we  be  protected  from 
hat  cheap  Chinese  labor  and  the  advantage  of  that  foreign  tonnage 
Ve  want  and  expect  that  our  Government  will  give  the  American 
lanufacturer  the  same  protection  that  the  Canadian  gives  to  our 
ompetitor  in  that  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  brief  will  be  filed  ? 

(The  statement  submitted  by  the  witness  to  Senator  Smoot  is  as 
ollows:) 

>5ANU7ACTTyRE  OP  UMB — COMPARISON  OF  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATKS. 

1.  Dxaadvanlages  of  American  Tnanufacture. — Labor  cost,  40  to  60  per  cent ;  use  of 
'oreign  Bhipe  by  Canada,  15  per  cent;  exchange,  15  per  cent. 

2.  Labor, — Wages  paid*  in  British  Cohimbia:  Chinese  coopers,  $4  for  10  hours,  or 
W  cents  per  hoar;  Chinese  fireman  and  boiler  stokers,  |3.85  per  day;  Chinese  com- 
inon  workers  in  mines,  $2.82  per  day; common  Chinese  workers,  25  cents  per  hour. 

WagBfl  paid  in  the  United  States:  American  coopers,  |8  to  |10  for  8  hours,  or  87  centi^ 
to  11.25  per  hour;  American  firemen  and  boiler  stokers,  $7  to  |9  per  day;  American 

>  Hii^^f ifn  miinnfiirttirf fff  vae  Chinese  labor  alman  ezcliisiyely.    American  manufacturer  uses  none. 
81527— 22— 8CH  2 3 
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common  worker  in  mines,  $5  to  $7  per  day;  American  common  workers,  50  ceota 
75  cents  per  hour. 

3.  Tecnff  and  taxes  imposed  on  imports  by  Coiuu/a.-^Lime,  17^  per  cent;  conUin*t 
11  i  per  cent;  war  taxes,  7i  per  cent;  freight  tax,  2^  per  cent;  total  45  per  cent. 

4.  Rate  of  duty  in  House  biU. — Limestone,  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  lime,  10  cect 
per  hundred  pounds,  including  weight  of  barrel  or  package;  hydiated  lime,  12  rrai 
per  hundred  pounds,  including  weight  of  barrel  or  packa^. 

5.  Duty  required  to  equalize  conditions  between  Canadian  and  American  manu/aci^n  r 
Lime  in  cooperage,  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  gross  weight;  lime  in  bulk, 
cents 'per  hundred  pounds;  hjrdrated  lime,  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds  groes  wei^ 
limestone,  broken  or  crushed,  in  bulk,  15  cents  per  hundred  pounas;  ground  limestot 
in  bags,  7^  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  ground  limestone  in  bulk,  5  cents  per  hundr^ 
pounas. 

BRIEF  OF  W.  E.  HXTM PHRET.  REPRESEKTIHO  TBE  LIME  UAXXITACTinLEMJS  OF  TS 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

If  this  Nation  fails  t<>  give  to  the  lime  manufacturers  of  thia  country  the  same  \^'' 
tection  that  the  Canadian  Government  gives  to  the  lime  manufacturefB  in  that  county 
then  this  Nation  does  not  deserve  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  American  citizec 
and  this  is  all  that  the  American  manufacturers  of  lime  on  the  Pacific  coast  ask.  Th** 
ask  only  that  their  Government  place  them  on  an  eouality  with  the  Canadian  mac* 
facturer.  If  the  American  manufacturer  was  satisned  with  less  than  this,  if  thr 
demanded  less  than  this,  they  would  be  less  than  American  and  unwovthy  of  th 
traditions  of  their  country.  The  House  bill  falls  far  short  of  giving  any  such  pmtf^ 
tion  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

This  brief  will  be  devoted  to  the  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coa^^t. 

CONDITIONS  IN   THE   PACIFIC  NOBTHWE8T. 

Most  of  the  lime  manufactured  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  produced  on  the  San  Jua 
Islands  in  the  State  of  Washington.  These  islands  border  on  the  Straits  of  JuaD  < 
Fuca,  that  forms  a  portion  of  tne  Canadian  border.  The  laigest  competuiff  foreii 
company  is  the  Pacific  Lime  Co.,  on  Blubbers  Ba^,  British  Columbia.  §o  br  i 
physical  conditions  are  concerned  for  reachinjgf  American  markets,  the  Britisb  C^\a 
bia  company  is  on  practically  equal  terms  with  the  American  producer. 

ADVANTAGES   OF  THE   FOREIGN   MANUFACTimER. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  has  three  distinct  advantages  over  the  American  y 
ducer  in  controlling  American  markets: 

1.  The  foreign  manufacturer  uses  foreign  cheap  ships,  with  cheap  Chineee  dvv 
to  carry  this  foreign  lime  to  American  markets.  American  manuiacturem  are  i' 
bidden  by  law  to  use  these  foreign  ship,  and  yet  the  American  people  have  m^iai 
dered  billions  in  an  attempt  to  get  an  American  merchant  marine. 

2.  To-day  the  American  manufacturer  is  handicapped  by  the  difference  in  exchaxu 
amounting  to  approximately  15  per  cent. 

3.  Greatest  of  all,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  employs  almost  exclusively  Chin<- 
labor  and  pays  for  such  labor  less  than  half  than  the  American  manufacturer,  imfr 
diately  across  the  international  )K)undary  line,  pays  for  identically  the  same  w^t 

RESULT  OF  THESE  ADVANTAGES  TO  THE  FOREIONER. 

The  lime  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  since  the  present  tariff  law  hae  gone  lo 
effect  has  been  almost  destroyed.  This  industrv  is  to-day  running  less  than  10  p 
cent  capacity.  The  Roache  Harbor  Lime  Co.,  the  laigest  plant  on  the  Pacific  am 
with  a  capacity  of  450,000  barrels  annually,  is  producing  about  30.000  barreb  j^ 
year.  This  company,  situated  on  one  of  the  beautiful  ?an  Juan  Islands,  had  ^ 
years  supported  one  of  the  most  prosperous  communities  in  the  NAion,  giving  *^ 
ployment  to  some  500  men  and  maintaining  some  1,500  people,  but  these  people  hi 
seen  their  work  and  their  wages  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  Chineae  just  »-r«i 
the  border,  so  near  that  they  could  almost  hear  the  fires  in  the  foreign  fumaceii.  T!i 
happy  communitv  has  been  almost  completely  wiped  out  of  existence  by  ihi»  ptti 
lence  of  cheap  Chinese  labor.  The  entire  industry  on  the  Pacific  roast  i&  do  '=• 
unless  Congress  gives  relief  in  the  coming  tariff  bill  from  the  Canadian  niAnatan^r- 
that  employs  almost  exclusively  Chinese  labor. 
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THE  PRXSBNT  TARIFF. 

Xlie  present  tariff  is  5  per  cent  on  lime.  Limestone  is  free.  The  provision  of  the 
(>U£ie  bill  in  reference  to  lime  is  as  follows: 

* '  ILtimestone  (not  suitable  for  use  as  monumental  or  building  stone),  crude,  or 
\isbed  but  not  pulverized,  5  oents  per  100  pounds;  lime,  not  specially  provided  for, 
»  ceots  per  100  pounds,  including  weight  of  barrel  or  package;  hydrated  lime,  12 
nte  per  100  pounds,  including  weight  of  barrel  or  package." 

Tariff  and  taxes  imposed  on  imports  by  Canada. 

Por  cent. 

ime 171 

3iitainer 17J 

'ar  taxes ?! 

rei^bttax 2i 

Total 45 

ITTY      REQUIRED    TO     EQUALIZE    CONDITIONS     BETWEEN     CANADIAN     AND    AMERICAN 

MANUFACTURER. 

Lime,  in  cooperage,  50  cents  per  hundred  ix>unds  gross  weight;  lime,  in  bulk , 
D  cents  per  hundred  pounds  gross  weight;  hydrated  Ume,  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
roes  -weight;  limestone,  broken  or  crushed,  in  bulk,  15  cents  per  hundi«d  pounds; 
Toond  limestone,  in  bags,  7}  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  ground  limestone,  in  bulk, 
» cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

If  the  above  rate  was  given,  the  American  manufiicturer  would  only  receive  the 
ame  rate  of  protection  now  received  by  the  Canadian  manufacturer.  This  would 
till  leave  the  Canadian  manufacturer  the  advantages  of  which  I  have  spoken,  of 
orei.^n  cheap  ships,  of  exchange,  and  of  cheap  Chinese  labor. 

DIFFERENCE   IN   WAGES   PAID  IN   CANADA   AND  UNITED   STATES. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  with  detailed  exactness  the  wages  paid  by  the  British  Cplumbia 
lime  manu^turers.  They  naturally  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  this  informa- 
:ion  from  reaching  their  American'  competitors.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
'hinese  workmen  is  not  paid  one-half  as  much  as  the  American  workmen  performing 
the  same  labor.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  labor  cost  of  production  in  British  Columbia 
^f  a  barrel  of  lime  is  less  than  one-half  what  it  is  in  the  United  States.  It  is  an  insult 
to  common  sense  for  the  Pacific  Lime  Co.  to  attempt  to  deny,  as  they  have  done, 
that  Chinese  labor  is  no  cheapei;  than  white  labor.  If  not,  why  does  this  company 
employ;  the  Chinese?  They  certainly  do  not  prefer  Chinese  labor  for  patriotic  or 
humanitarian  reasons.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  lime  on  the  Pacific  coast 
19  shipped  in  barrels.  The  cost  of  the  barrel  is  a  very  large  part  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
(iuction.  The  work  of  producing  the  barrel  in  the  woods  and  in  the  shop  is  aone 
almost  exclusively  by  Chinese  labor.  Common  Chinese  labor  is  now  employed 
throughout  British  Columbia  at  $1  per  day  for  10  hours'  work.  The  following  t^ble 
is  approximately  correct,  showing  the  dinerence  in  wages  paid  by  the  British  Co- 
lumbia and  the  American  Ume  manufacturers: 

Wages  ptiid} 
In  British  Columbia: 

Chinese  coopers,  |4,  10  hours,  40  cents  per  hour. 

Chinese  firemen  and  boiler  stockers,  $3.85  per  day. 

Chinese  common  workers  in  mines,  $2.82  per  day. 

Common  Chinese  workers,  $0.25  per  hour. 
In  the  United  States: 

American  coopers,  $8  to  $10,  8  hours;  87  cents  to  $1.25  per  hour. 

American  firemen  and  boiler  stokers,  $7  to  $9  per  day. 

American  common  workers  in  mines,  $5  to  $7  per  day. 

American  workers,  $0.50  to  $0.75  per  hour. 

>  Canadian  manufiacturer  uses  Chinese  labor  almost  exclusively.    American  manufiictarer  U86a  none. 
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ACTIONS   OF  THE  FOREIGN  COMPANY. 

The  Pacific  Lime  Co.,  at  Blubbers  Bay,  is  the  main  competitor  of  the  Amehtu 
manufacturer  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  company  claims  tnat  it  is  entirely  oitd^iJ 
by  Americans.  If  so,  it  would  be  distinctly  to  the  credit  of  the  company  to  coDceak 
the  fact  rather  than  to  parade  it.  This  company  went  to  British  Columbia,  not  u 
supply  British  Columbia  markets,  but  to  capture  the  Pacific  coast  markets  of  iL- 
Umted  States. .  Everything  necessary  could  be  secured  in  the  United  8taUes  exc^ 
cheap  labor  and  cheap  ships.  This  company  located  in  British  Columbia  solely 
because  there  it  could  employ  cheap  Chinese  labor  and  cheap  foreign  ships  in  suf- 
plying  American  markets.  This  company  has  resorted  to  dumping  in  order  to  breftij 
the  market;  it  has  offered  to  stay  out  of  the  American  market  it  the  American  mMLM 
facturer  would  pay  it  an  agreed  tribute;  it  has  published  misleading  and  false  adver 
rising;  in  fact,  it  has  resorted  to  every  form  of  known  commercial  piracy.  It  h&> 
been  twice  fined  for  attempting  to  evade  the  duty  on  lime  shipped  into  tins  countn 
During  the  war  the  lime  manufacturers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  botn  in  British  Golumlna 
and  the  United  States,  formed  an  association  for  the  common  good.  This  Briusl 
Columbia  company  withdrew  from  this  association  in  great  indignation  because.  » 
representing  the  American  manufacturers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  I  asked  of  the  America?. 
Congress  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  lime.  This  same  foreign  company  had  Uie  u£ 
matched  impudence  to  send  a  representative  to  appear  before  the  Wayv  and  Meaiv 
Committee  of  the  American  Confess,  asking  that  tneir  foreign  interests  be  protected 
Whether  they  will  parallel  this  intolerable  insolence  by  appearing  before  I^ob  ood 
mittee  in  asking  consideration  of  the  country  whose  flag  they  have  left  and  to  whiri: 
they  pay  no  taxes,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  employing  cheap  Chinese  labor  to  compel- 
with  American  labor,  remains  to  be  seen. 

PURITY  OF  PRODUCT. 

This  foreign  company  makes  no  pretense  that  its  products  sell  to  the  American  ttit 
sumer  at  less  than  American  Ume.    It  claims  that  it  gets  into  the  American  markete  t 
the  superiority  of  its  products .    It  is  absolutel^r  untrue  that  their  product  is  better  Uia 
the  American  product.    This  can  be  stated  without  any  reservation  whatever.     It 
demonstrated  by  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  by  the  Aim 
cultural  Colle^  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  by  eminent  private  chemists.    Thi< 
company  gets  into  the  American  marked,  not  because  of  the  superiority  of  its  produ*^ 
but  oy  dumping,  by  misleading  advertising,  and  by  other  methods  of  coinmerric 
piracy  already  mentioned. 

SMALL  AMOUNT  IMPORTED. 

It  is  strenuously  urged  by  this  foreign  company,  invading  American  markeu  «:it' 
its  cheap  Chinese-proaucea  products,  and  its  sympathizers,  that  the  amount  <n  U* 
portation  is  small.    This  is  true,  but  the  amount  of  injur)**  is  not  small.    Tlie  efSc«^«  « 
concentrated  at  the  border .    Owing  to  the  bulk  of  Ume  compared  with  its  value .  frei^^'c 
rates  furmsh  an  absolute  protection  when  it  is  to  be  sent  any  great  distance  b}*  ru 
But  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  contact  is  direct  and  deadly  where  they  can 
cheap  foreign  ships  to  reach  our  market .    The  amount  imported  is  about  200,000 
annually.    More  than  one-half  of  all  the  importations  come  into  the  market  of  the 
producers  of  the  State  of  Washington.    It  means  to  them  destruction. 

Suppose  that  the  amount  imported  on  the  Pacific  coast  does  not  amount  to  m**'' 
than  100,000  barrels  annually.    This  amount  is  constantly  increasing,  and  wheth' 
small  or  hurgej  it  means  just  tKat  much  work  and  that  much  wa^  taken  from  Ameri*  aj 
labor  and  |iven  to  Chinese  labor  across  the  line  and  working  under  anotber  tv 
No  one  familiar  with  the  situation  will  honestiy  contend  for  a  moment  that  tbe  im|cr 
tation  of  this  foreign  product  in  any  way  benefits  the  American  consumer.     \Ma 
a  howl  would  go  up  if  some  manu^turer  on  the  Pacific  coast,  if  the  law  pennitb" 
should  place  Oninese  in  his  factory  and  because  of  this  cheap  labor  begin  lo  dn\ 
out  of  tiie  market  his  competitors.    Every  publicity  lover  in  Oongrees  would  K< 
exhausting  his  patriotic  vocabulary  about  it.    But  we  i>ennit  a  comnany  claimiiJ 
to  be  owned  by  American  capital  to  go  into  British  Columbia  and  do  the  aune  thsJ 
in  a  more  iniquitous  fashion  and  look  upon  it  with  perfect  comnlaeency.     Tkne.  o] 
amount  of  importation  is  small.    So  was  Custer's  little  force  small  compared  with  OJ 
entire  Army,  but  its  extermination  was  the  extreme  calamity  that  could  b«dall 
The  lime  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  not  laige»  but  that  does  not  take  from 
the  rig[ht  to  live.    This  industry  is  under  the  flag.    If  it  were  larse  and  th«*  bm 
conditions  existed  and  Congress  refused  immediate  relief,  the  party  uiat  did  it  opui 
not  survive.    Because  it  is  weak  is  no  justification  for  the  extermination  off  th 
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dustry  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  corporation  that  employs  choap  Chinese  labor 
d  that  owee  no  alliance  or  obligation  to  this  country. 

FINALLY. 

We  do  not  permit  Cliinese  to  come  into  this  country  as  laborers.  This  policy  meets 
e  universal  approval  of  the  American  people,  but  if  the  Chinese  laborers  Were  to 
me  here  and  perform  their  work,  we  would  at  least  sell  them  sometliing  while  they 
ere  working;  they  would  at  least  spend  some  of  their  wages  in  this  country.  Why, 
len,  should  we  permit  the  far  greater  economic  infamy  by  permitting  a  foreign  cor- 
>ration  just  at  our  border  to  employ  cheap  Chinese  labor  and  send  the  result  of  that 
hor  into  the  American  markets,  taking  that  much  work  and  that  much  wages  from 
merican  labor? 

I  refer  the  committee  for  further  discussion  of  this  subject  to  the  hearing  before 
le  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  pending  House  bill,  the  statement  of  the 
Battle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Schedule  B,  page  312,  and  to  the  exhaustive  and 
mx-incing  statement  of  John  8.  McMillin,  Schedtile  B,  page  412. 

KEEISTE'S  CEMEKT. 

[Parapraph  205.] 

TATEXENT  OF  W.  A.  BBVI8,  BEPBB8BNTIN6  WM.  H.  BBVIS  (INC.), 

NBW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Revis.  Senator  Penrose,  I  ask  for  a  repetition  on  behalf  of 
nyself  and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cousins — myself  an  importer  and  Mr. 
Cousins  the  user  of  my  cement. 

The  Chairman.  You  arc  an  importer  of  cement,  are  you? 

Mr.  Revis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Revis.  140  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Chaibman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Revis.  The  proposed  tariff  on  Keene  cement  is  on  the  different 
grades,  six  in  number,  from  $1.77  per  ton  to  $4.68  per  ton.  The 
proposed  duty  increases  the  rate  from  $5  a  ton  to  $14  a  ton  on  the 
oifferent  trades,  an  increase  averaging  200  per  (lent.  The  Payne- 
Aldrich  bul  was  from  $3.50  to  $10  on  the  same  grades  of  cement,  or 
the  rate  is  an  increase  over  the  former  Payne-Aldrich  bill  of  50  per 
<*«nt. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  add  that  every  one  of  these  papers  will  be 
<*arefully  examined,  if  not  by  the  committee — and  I  tafce  it  many  of 
the  committee  will  examine  them— by  the  large  number  of  Govein- 
ment  experts  here  attached  to  the  work  of  the  committee.  So  that 
vouneea  not  be  afraid  j^our  statements  will  not  be  thoroughly  studied. 
Proceed,  Mr.  Revis. 

Mr.  Revis.  The  cost  of  our  imported  Keene  cements  laid  down  in 
w  most  advantageous  place  in  America  is  equal  to  the  manufac- 
^^r's  price  of  the  domestic,  which  naturally  includes  his  profit. 
J'wng  inland,  or  going  to  other  ports  than  New  York  City,  the  most 
^vorable  for  freight  rates,  increases  jthe  balance  against  the  importer. 
>>hen  we  go  to  Chicago,  the  freight  rate  is  $6.40  a  ton,  and  the  adverse 
f^alaiice  is  double  that. 

Also  the  expenses  of  the  importer  and  the  profits  of  the  importer, 
l^'hich  accordmg  to  the  instructions  to  the  appraiser  would  be  at 
l^ast  16  per  cent,  must  be  added  to  the  adverse  balance  against  the 
'"^ported  cement. 
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Gentlemen,  the  domestic  cement,  in  our  opinion,  needs  no  protiv 
tion,  and  a  higher  tariff  of  the  present  will  mean  a  cessation  of  import 
and  brings  the  Federal  Government  no  revenue. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  only  of  Keene  cement  ? 

Mr.  Re  VIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cubtis.  From  where  do  you  get  your  Keene  cement  ( 

Mr.  Revis.  Prom  England. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  imported  article  is  used 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Revis.  A   comparatively  small   percentage   and   that  for 
special  purpose.     Mr.  Cousins  will  answer  that  question  thorougWj 

Senator  Curtis.  It  is  used  principally  in  the  larger  cities  ? 

Mr.  Revis.  I  take  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  transport  t 
Keene  cement  we  produce  in  our  country  to  the  eastern  cities  ami 
meet  the  cement  imported  from  England  and  Sicilv. 

Mr.  Revis.  It  is  more  than  possible.  The  selling  price  of  you: 
cement  is  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  the  imported. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  cement  you  import  is  still  produced  by  prisor 
hibor  in  Sicily  ? 

Mr.  Revis.  My  cement  is  produced  in  England.  I  know  of  n 
Keene  cement  coming  from  Sicily.  Our  cement  was  never  produced 
by  prison  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  made  the  statement  that  the  rates  in  this  bil 
were  higher  than  in  the  Pa3me-Aldrich  bill  ? 

Mr.  Revis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  THie  rates  do  not  show  it;  that  is  all  I  want  to  say 

Mr.  Revis.  I  beg  to  differ.  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  i  ou  can  follow  this  as  I  read  it  and  see  if  w 
differ,  and  we  might  as  well  have  it: 

Keene  cement,  valued  at  $10  a  ton  or  le^s  $;).50  j)er  ton— 

This  is  the  ordinary  value — 

Keene  cement  or  other,  of  which  gypsum  is  the  component  material  of  chief  \^hu 
valued  above  $10  and  not  a!>ove  $15,  $5  a  ton. 

The  proposed  rate  is  ''$14  a  ton  or  less,  $3.50."  So  that  is 
decrease  ? 

Mr.  Revis.  That  is  the  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Specific  duties  hare  nothing  to  do  with  America 
valuation.  American  valuation  does  not  figure  on  specific  duties  i 
all.  So  there  is  not  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  the  statement  you  ha? 
made  you  must  admit  now  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Revis.  The  cost,  gentlemen,  of  the  domestic  is  about  the  saw 
in  the  home  market  as  the  cost  of  the  foreign  in  this  market,  and  the: 
is  no  difTerence 

Senator  Curtis  (interposing).  Tell  me  what  it  costs  per  ton  to  in 
Keene  cement  down  in  New  It  ork  ? 

Mr.  Revis.  Something  like  $9.02;  that  is  the  freight  alone. 

vSenator  Curtis.  What  I  tisked  you  was,  what  the  total  cost  i^  * 

Mr.  Revis.  From  $27.82  to  $56.43. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  is  it  selling  at  s 

Mr.  Revis.  It  is  selling  at  from  about  $40  to  $80  a  ton. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  know  what  the  freight  is  from  Kan^^a^  • 
New  York  on  Keene  cement  I 

Mr.  Revis.  $9.30  per  ton. 
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[n  our  statement  on  the  proposed  tariff  for  Keene's  cement  we  will  confine  our- 
ves  to  figures  to  show  that  it  is  very  excessive — to  the  practical  extinction  of  importa- 
ni».  We  give  you  the  amount  of  duty  per  ton  on  eacn  grade  of  our  cement  derived 
m  the  present  tariff,  and  compare  a&me  with  the  amount  of  pn)poeed  duty,  and 
>w  the  proposed  duty  to  be  higher  than  the  former  Pa>Tie-Aldrich  tariff,  after  which 
veems  to  1:>e  modeled: 


CJrade, 


Present  I  lYoposed 
rate.         rate. ' 


..2 $1.77 

»-l 1.88 

arse :         2.48 

ne '         3.60 

iditim  superfine 4.3« 

ttra  superfine j         4. 68 


Rate  in 

Payne- 

Aldrich 

Act. 


S&.OO 
5.00 
o.OO 
10.00 
14.00 
14.00 


S3. 50 

3.  SO 

3.50 

5.00 

10.00 

10.00 


The  propKJsed  duty  is  therefore  about  200  per  cent  higher  than  the  present,  and  is 
'  per  cent  higher  than  imi>oeed  by  the  tariff  bill  of  1901.  When  the  committee  dis- 
used the  tariff  law,  which  is  now  m  force,  it  abandoned  a  specific  and  graduated  scale 
duty  for  an  ad  valorem  duty.  It  al^o  reduced  the  duties  to  one-fourth  of  the  amount^ 
•quired  by  that  scale. 

ImportationB  have  rapidly  declined  since  1913,  and  a  return  to  still  harsher  require- 
ipnts  than  then  prevailed  seems,  in  our  opinion,  unnecessary. 

If  there  is  a  need  of  a  higher  tariff  for  revenue  at  the  present  time,  the  costs  of  these 
KKia  and  their  packing  have  a  little  more  than  doubled  since  1913,  and  therefore  the 
>venue  derived  from  each  ton  of  imported  cement  is  to-day  twice  as  much  as  it  was 
rhen  the  present  tariff  was  enacted. 

Comparative  costs  of  imported  and  domestic  Keene's  cement  show  that  fear  protection 
he  domestic  cement  needs  no  duty  whatsoever.  We  give  you  below  the  home 
larket  price  of  the  principal  brands  of  imported  Keene's  cement,  plus  necessary 
xpensee  in  laying  same  down  at  the  port  of  New  York,  which  is  the  noarctit  and 
beapest  market  in  the  United  States,  with  the  wholesale  price,  which  includes  the 
oanufacturer's  profit  in  the  same  market: 


Grade. 


Imported 
cost  per 
sluMtton. 


.So.  2 

So.  I 

Soarae 

Fine 

Medium  saperfine 
Extnsop«Rlne.. 


Expenses 

toNow 

York. 


Total. 


$17.76 
1&83 

$9.57  1 

24.08 

36.01 

43.60 

46.86- 

$27.32 
2&40 
33.65 
45.58 
53.17 
56.43 


Domestic 
grade. 


Whole-  ' 

sale  in     Less  ba^s 
New     I  return- 
York  per   able,  $:{. 
short  ton. 


Regular 

127. 70  i 

$24.70 

Fine 

Superfine. . 

33.20  1 

27.  »7 
50.20 

These  fibres  show  that  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  grade,  which  costs  50  per  cent 
more,  the  coBts  of  imported  Keene^s  at  the  home  market,  plus  the  expenses  of  trans- 
porting same  to  New  York,  without  duty,  is  practically  the  wholessde  price  of  the 
domestic  cement  in  the  same  market.  For  ports  other  than  New  York  additional 
cwtfi  hy  freight  charges  of  from  11.77  to  $7.19  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  must  be  added. 
For  inland  markets  freight  charges  still  further  handicap  the  importer.  For  instance, 
the  freight  to  Chicago  costs  $6.70  per  ton,  and  since  the  longer  freight  haul  of  the  im- 
ported cement  means  a  shorter  haul  from  the  domestic  factory  for  their  product,  the 
adverse  balance  against  imported  cement  is  double  the  freight  changes  every  mile 
inland. 

According  to  the  above  figures  the  domestic  Keene's  cement  needs  no  protection. 
The  cost  to  the  importer  is  never  less,  and  generally  much  greater  than  the  wholesale 
price  of  the  domestic  cement ,  at  any  place  m  the  U  nited  States .  Bef  oi  e  the  impoi  ter 
^tL  do  anv  business,  there  must  be  added  to  make  a  comparative  wholesale  price  a 
"reasonable  addition  for  profits  and  general  expensen,"  which  for  puq^oees  of  appraisal 
according  to  your  rules  would  be  "not  less  than  16  per  cent.'' 
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On  a  proper  basis  of  comparison,  therefore,  the  cost  of  imported  Kaene^B  cemre 
is  at  least  16  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  the  domeiftic  article  under  the  moet  ftvir 
able  conditions  of  comparison. 

The  fact  is  that  the  cheaper  B;rades  of  the  imported  cement  have  not  been  ahk  i 
survive  present  conditions,  ana  their  importation  has  about  ceased.  It  is  only  th 
better  and  more  expensive  grades  that  can  be  brought  into  this  country,  and'tiu 
because  of  qualities  which  make  them  marketable  in  spite  of  the  high  cost.  They  u 
now  imported  in  small  quantities  only,  and  any  such  duty  as  the  amounts  proprM 
will  doubtless  mean  their  extinction  as  imports  also. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  on  the  basis  of  cost  the  domestic  Eeene's  cement  imm 
no  protection,  and  that  a  higher  tariff  than  the  present  will  mean  a  cessation  of  in 
ports,  and  bring  the  Federal  Government  no  revenue. 

The  inference  was  made  when  I  was  before  your  committee  that  Sicilian  labor  vi 
used  in  connection  with  the  making  of  imported  Keene's  cement.  Cafferata  A  Ta 
is  an  English  concern,  composed  of  native-bom  Enpflishmen.  All  of  the  Eo^U 
Keene's  cement  is  made  from  gypsum  quarried  or  mined  in  England  and  is  minu 
factured  by  English  union  labor.  Sicilian  or  any  foreign  labor  is  not  and  to  ck. 
knowledge  never  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  English  Keene's  remfm 
which  is  the  only  kind  imported  in  recent  years. 

STATBHENT  OF  H.   A.   OOXT8INS,   BEPBESBNTINO  H.  A.  OOUSIBt 
(INC.),  ABTIFICIAL  HABBLE  OB  8CAOLI0LA,  NEW  TOBK  CITT 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  to  the  committ^v- 

Mr.  Cousins.  Henry  A.  Cousins. 

The  CHAiBBfAN.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Cousins  ? 

Mr.  Cousins.  Five  hundred  and  twenty  four  West  Twentv-fifts 
Str^t,  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Cousins.  Manufacturer  of  scagliola  or  artificial  marble.       < 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  briefly  your  views  on  this  <juestion 

Mr.  Cousins.  The  cement  known  as  Keene  cement,  the  miportei 
kind)  is  used  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  marblf 
We  have  not  found  up  to  the  present  that  any  domestic  cement  h»^ 
been  able  to  fill  our  requirements. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  ever  tried  the  Kansas  cement  ? 

Mr.  Cousins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  has  been  admitted  in  the  last  hearings  that  thj 
Kansas  cement  answered  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Cousins.  No;  scagliola  or -artificial  marble  can  be  made  fmr 
plaster;  it  can  be  made  from  many  materials;  but  good  qualic] 
material  can  only  be  made  at  the  present  from  the  English  oemeni 
That  cement  has  qualities  and  cnaracteristics  which  none  othH 
have  been  able  to  equal,  either  in  this  country  or  in  other  countri^ 
in  Europe.     I  have  traveled  extensively  in  an  endeavor  to  find  it 

Senator  Curtis.  What  States  have  you  obtained  Keene  cenw^ 
from  and  tried  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Cousins.  Generally  speaking,  the  manufacturers  of  dome^ti 
Keene's  cement  come  to  me  as  an  expert — ^I  might  say  I  have  bai 
46  years'  experience  in  this— for  information  ana  points  on  which  f| 
improve  theu"  Keene's.     I  have  made  many  tests  and  researrhfr 

Senator  Curtis.  I  do  not  doubt  that.  1  am  asking  what  Stat^ 
in  the  Union  you  have  used  Keene's  cements  from  i 

Mr.  Cousins.  Principally  from  Kansas. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  had  any  from  Louisiana  or  Georgia 

Mr.  Cousins.  No:  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  sources  of  gypsuni  h 
the  Keene  cement  I  have  used  has  been  made  at  Peoria.  III.,  whc^ 
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here  was  one  conc^n;  and  another  concern  some  years  ago  started 
n  Long  Island  City. 

Senator  Curtis.  Qo  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Cousins.  I  would  say  that  the  scagliola  business  is  an  industry 
iirhidi  is  an  important  aid  to  modem  building  methods,  and  it  is  one, 
noreover,  that  does  not  compete  with  any  American  product. 
rhe  price  of  imported  Keene  cement  has  doubled  since  the  war, 
irhicn  fact,  with  the  cost  of  labor,  threatens  the  absolute  extinction 
if  this  industry. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  artificial  marble  business  in  this  coun- 
ry,  about  33  years  ago,  we  have  conferred  with  and  cooperated  with  • 
Daaj  of  the  American  manufacturers  in  an  endeavor  to  obtain  a 
ement  which  would  fill  our  requirements,  but  in  spite  of  the  expendi- 
ore  of  much  time  and  Cf4>ital  no  concern  has  yet  succeeded  in  putting 
)D  the  market  a  cement  capable  of  superseding  this  for  our  purposes, 
^e  are  as  dependent  upon  the  imported  cement  as  we  ever  were. 

It  must  be  plain  to  every  one  that  we  would  not  pay  the  high  price 
[  we  could  get  something  that  would  give  us  steady  supply  and  a 
Ipod  article.  That  is  another  drawback  to  the  use  of  the  imported, 
nat  the  shipments  are  very  erratic  and  irregular.  We  have  not, 
or  instance,  had  a  shipment  within  the  last  nearly  six  months  to  this 
ountrv. 

It  should  be  understood  that  while  there  is  good  Keene  cement 
aade  in  this  country,  it  is  made  for  a  plastering  purpose,  and  is  used 
iractically  exclusively  for  that.  It  is  favored  more  than  other 
iods,  more  thiui  the  Ei^lish  kinds  by  plasterers,  but  it  does  not  fill 
be  requirements  for  artincial  marble. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  not  objecting  to  this  protection  on  artifi- 
ial  marble,  are  you  ? 

^r,  Cousins.  There  is  no  protection  on  artificial  marble.  We  do 
0  importing  except  that  we  are  the  indirect  importers;  we  do  not 
nport  directly. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  put  on  the  free  list,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Ck)U8iN8.  It  is  not  mentioned,  I  believe,  in  the  tariff. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  falls  in  the  basket  clause. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  imported? 

Mr.  Cousins.  No. 

The  C&AiBMAN.  I  mean,  any  artificial  marble  i 

Mr.  Cousins.  None. 

The  Chairman.  That  comes  in  competition  with  the'home  product  ( 

Mr.  Cousins.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  You  build  it  up  wherever  the  requirement  is  ? 

Mr.  Cousins.  We  build  it  up  wherever  the  requirement  is. 

I  would  say,  again,  that  tne  amount  of  Keene  cement  imported 
»to  this  country  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  seem  to  warrant  the 
pplication  of  so  drastic  rates. 

Senator  Curtis.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  it  imported.under  the 
avne-Aldrich  bill,  was  there  not? 

Mr,  Cousixs.  Not  a  great  quantity  compared  to  the  home  pro- 
action. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  before  the  Payne-Aldricli  hill 
}^  passed  you  could  import  Keene's  cement  and  lay  it  down  in  New 
ort  at  $15  a  ton,  and  you  sold  your  Keene's  cement  at  195  a  ton  I 
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Mr.  Cousins.  You  mus1«  understand,  Senator,  I  have  never  been 
interested  in  the  importation  or  sale  of  Keene  cement  of  any  kind. 
I  am  a  huyer. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  am  telling  you  what  occurred,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Cousins.  The  Keene  cement  that  you  mentioned  was  of  tbr 
lower  grades  of  English  cement,  which  were  also  at  that  time  used 
for  plastering  purposes ;  since  then  the  increase  in  cost  has  shut  them 
out  of  the  market. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  amount  of  importations  does  not  show  thev 
are.  shut  out  at  all;  for  instance,  1919,  Roman,  Portland,  and  hy- 
draulic  

Mr.  Cousins  (interposing).  This  is  not  a  hydraulic  cement. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  I  would  have  to  deduct  that  from  Uie  othcn 
to  find  out  exactly  what  they  were.  I  could  not  tell  exactly,  but  tbr 
importations  of  all  these  cements  have  increased  greatly. 

Mr.  Cousins.  That  may  be,  but  not  the  Keene,  as  you  wiU  fin<i 
Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  of  them.  The  hydraulic  cement,  Portlan<l 
and  Roman  have  increased  from  a  value  in  1919  of  $51,063  up  ti 
$964,807  in  1921. 

Mr.  Cousins.  That  is  entirelv  different. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  take  all  of  the  others,  which  includes  Keen« 
cement;  and  that  has  increased;  all  the  others  are  about  the  same  in 
1919  as  1921. 

Mr.  Cousins.  I  think  you  will  find  since  1913  the  average  imports 
tions  have  been  about  500  tons — the  total  importations  into  thi: 
country. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  tons  are  not  given,  but  the  values  art* 
$524,709  in  1919  and  $523,376  in  1920. 

Mr.  Cousins.  I  may  say,  moreover,  before  we  dismiss  the  subjei* 
of  the  cheaper  grades  of  English  cement^  that  I  have  never  bough 
those  grades,  because  they  are  not  useful  for  my  purpose.  I  bw 
only  the  more  expensive  grades,  what  is  known  as  .the  coarse  am 
super  and  extra  super,  lliose  sell  very  hi^h  as  compared  with  th 
domestic.  The  material  that  it  is  made  up  mto  -this  kind  of  a  thinj 
[exhibiting  sample  to  the  committee]. 

It  is  possible  to  produce  samples  looking  as  good  or  better  out  » 
plain  gypsum  or  imported  cement,  but  in  practical  work  it  is  ifR 

Fossible  to  cariy  on  business  and  give  satisfaction  with  the  domesti' 
wish  it  were  otherwise. 

BRIEF  OF  H.  A.  COUSINS,  REP&ESENTINO  K.  A.  COUSINS  (INC.).  A&TIFICIAZ.  KAmBL 

OR  SCAOLIOLA.  NEW  TORS  CITY. 

I  appear  before  your  committee  as  the  representative  of  the  uaen  of  impcftfi 
Keene's  cement;  that  is,  as  representative  of  the  artificial  marble  manu£acturerK  • 
industry  which  depends  absolutely  on  this  material.  An  industry,  moreover,  whi' 
is  an  important  aia  in  modem  American  building  methods  and  one  which  doiv  u 
compete  with  any  American  product. 

The  price  of  imported  Keene 's  cement  has  more  than  doubled  since  before  th^  w« 
which  fact,  with  the  even  greater  advance  in  cost  of  labor,  threatens  the  al^>l*i 
extinction  of  the  industry.    We  an^  therefore  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  a  still  iurib 
inc^rease  in  the  cost  of  this  material  on  which  we  must  depend  for  the  roaQufartur* 
artificial  marble  of  good  quality. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  artificial  marble  business  in  this  country,  about 
years  ago,  we  have  conferred  with  and  cooperated  with  many  American  manu&ctiiT> 
in  an  endeavor  to  obtain  a  cement  which  would  fill  our  requirements,  hut  in  s;c 
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'  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  capital,  no  concern  has  yet  succeeded  in  putting 

a  the  market  a  cement  capable  of  superseding  the  English  for  our  piuposes;  we  are 

i  dependent  on  the  imported  cement  as  we  ever  were. 

It  must  be  patent  to  everyone  that  we  would  not  pay  the  high  price  demanded  for 

i4>  imported  if  we  could  get  an  American  cement  which  would  ful  our  recj^uirements 

;  a  lower  cost,  as  besidee  higher  cost  we  are  subject  to  a  very  uaoertam  supply. 

or  instance,  not  a  shipment  offoreign  Keene^s  has  been  made  to  this  country  during 

le  last  six  months. 

It  should  be  understood  that  while  American  Keene's  is  excellent  for  plastering 

jrposes,  is  generally  favored  by  plasterers,  and  is  largely  used  bv  my  concern  for 

ifoal  plastering,  it  does  not  fill  our  requirements  for  artindal  marble. 

Engtiah  Keene's,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  so  hiehly  favored  for  plastering,  even  if 

9  high  cost  were  not  taken  i/nto  consideration.  It  has,  however,  many  (jualities  or 
uncteristics  which  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  first-class  artificial  marble. 
'«  therefore  consider  any  barrier  to  its  importation  as  a  blow  to  an  industry  which 

10  beccHne  a  necenity  to  American  building  methods  and  to  the  specially  skilled 
n  who  are  dependent  on  it. 

We  can  not,  as  would  be  the  case  with  any  of  the  staple  trades,  raise  the  price  of 
u*  product  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  cost  of  materials  to  us,  as  the  cost  of  our  product 
ilready  mucn  higher  than  domestic  marble,  which  is  the  only  material  with  whidi 
f  might  be  expected  to  compete,  and  the  price  we  are  obliged  to  charge  is  nearly 
|ual  to  that  of  the  imported  marbles. 

The  selling  price  of  imported  cement  is  so  high  as  compared  with  the  domestic  that 
i«re  is  no  competition  on  that  point.  The  imported  retains  a  market  solely  on 
xx)ttntof  its  valuable  (qualities  not  obtainable  in  the  American. 
Ptactically  the  entire  importation  of  Keene's  cement  of  the  finest  crades  is  used  in 
i» manufacture  of  artificial  marble,  and  more  of  it  could  be  used  for  trie  same  purpose 
obuinable. 

The  fonall  amount  of  Keene's  cement  imported  into  this  country — some  500  tons  a 
«r— does  not  warrant  the  application  of  so  drastic  a  rate. 

Th^TQ  is  no  domestic  Keene's  cement  having  the  qualities  required  for  the  V^* 
iction  of  high-olaaB  artificial  marble. 

The  Engliw  Keene's  cement  has  special  qualities  which  make  it  essential  for  the 
afiufacture  of  artificial  marble  or  scagliola. 

(Vmfusion  ■eems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  certain  Senators  regarding  the  peculiar 
tttities  of  Keene's  cement  and  its  differentiation  from  hydraulic  and  other  cements, 
ith  which  it  wae  mentioned  in  a  question  by  a  Senator  intended  to  show  that  Keene's 
ment  imports  had  increased  during  recent  years.  This  is  absolutely  erroneous 
rerards  Keene's  cement,  which  must  not  be  classed  as  a  hydraulic  cement,  and 
tuch  was  not  subject  to  the  general  increase  quoted. 

The  quantity  of  imports  of  Cafferata's  Keene's  cement,  which'  is  the  principal  of 
^0  lirands  regularly  imported,  is  as  follows  for  the  years  1913  to  1920: 


Tons. 

n i,2eoi 

M 737i 

15 403i 

10 495 


1917. 
1918. 
1919 
1930 


Tons. 

•344J 

108 

77 

157 


OTPSTTM. 

[Paragraph  205.] 

rATEXBNT  OP  WIT>TJAM  M.   CHADBOUBNE,   NEW   YORK,   N.   Y., 
SEP&B8ENTINO  IMPOBTERS  OF  RAW  GYPSUM. 

Mr.  CH.a>BOURNE.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear  for  the 
llowing:  Connecticut  Adamant  Plaster  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
fok  Plaster  Corporation,  New  York  City;  J.  B.  King  &  Co.,  New 
ork  City:  Newark  Plaster  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Higginson  Manufac- 
ringCo.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  New  Red  Beach  Plaster  Co.,  Boston, 
tes.;  Charles  Hart,  trustee  for  Keystone  Plaster  Co.  of  Chester, 
k.  Mr.  Neyle  Colquitt,  who  represents  Mr.  Priddy,  an  importer 
raw  gypsum  for  agricultural  purposes,  has  allowed  me  his  time. 
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Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  paragraph  in  which  you  are  intr: 
ested  ? 

Mr.  Chadboubne.  Paragraph  205.  What  we  want  is  that  rk« 
gypsum  be  permitted  to  come  m  free  of  duty.  We  have  no  objects  ■: 
at  all  to  the  levying  of  such  duty  as  the  committee  shall  see  fit  w^ . 
manufactured  gypsum.  The  Fordney  bill  places  a  duty  on  r^* 
gypsum  of  25  cents  'a  ton,  a  specific  duty. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  it  now — ^free  ? 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  It  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  amouL^ 
to  about  15  cents  a  ton,  under  the  Underwood  bill.  Gypsum  - 
you  may  know,  is  used  in  the  making  of  cement,  and  particnlari 
for  plaster,  gypsum  blocks,  and  as  a  fertilizer.  In  short,  it  is  u«< 
for  building  materials  and  for  a^culture. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  use  it  extensively  in  growing  peanuts 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  Precisely,  Senator,  and  it  is  used  extensiv. 
in  New  England  as  a  fertilizer. 

About  3,000,000  tons,  or  somewhat  over  that,  of  raw  gypsum  xr. 
used  per  year  in  the  United  States.     About  300,000  tons  an*  :- 

Sorted,     'that  imported  raw^  gypsum  comes  almost  wholly  fr*-- 
fova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  from  mines  owned  or  controlled  t- 
American  capital. 

Gypsum  is  an  article  which  is  not  of  very  great  value  in  pro|>*«' 
tion  to  its  bulk,  and,  accordingly,  it  must  come  from  near-by  sourt-k*- 
A  very  lar^e  part  of  the  gypsum  consumed  on  the  AUantic  seabtNiM 
comes  in  tne  raw  shape  from  Nova  Scotia  to  these  mills  that  I  h*^  • 
described,  and  is  there  made  up  into  the  manufactured  prndo*" 
About  nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  the  manufactured  product  i>  •".• 
result  of  the  labor  applied  to  it  by  American  workmen  in  Amen<^^' 
nulls. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  with  respect  to  raw  gypMim  « 
very  much  like  that  with  respect  to  fuel  oil.     As  you^  will  rp<x 
President  Harding  sent  a  special  message  to  the  House  asking  that  for! 
oil  for  New  England  and  tne  Atlantic  seaboard  which  had  to  com^  ^■ 
sea  from  the  nearest  market,  namely,  Mexico,  be  placed  on  the  frw  ii** 
This  question  of  the  duty  on  gypsum  becomes  particularly  ir- 

?ortunt  to  the  great  States  of  the  Northeast — New  England.  NV» 
'ork,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey.     You  have  your  problem  herv  . 
Washington  because  of  the  housing  situation.     The  housing  ^it:. 
tion  is  a  verv  serious  one,  as  Senator  Calder's  committee  has  import*  ■ 
I  may  say  that  a  much  larger  percentage  of  plaster  goes  into  dwelln^ 
houses  than  goes  into  the  large  commercial  buildings. 

So  it  seems  to  us  that  this  committee  should  recognize  the  neeti  - 
keei)ing  the  cost  of  new  building  construction  down  as  low  as  pod^iUr 

The  other  day  in  the  new  revenue  bill  thej  provide*!  that  l«^r- 
by  building  anci  loan  associations,  where  the  income  return  wa&  n**. 
over  $500- -which  would  mean  loans  of  not  over  SIO.OOO— should  '-• 
exempt  from  taxation,  for  the  very  purpose  of  encouraging  r.i* 
building  construction. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  this  duty  that  I  want  to  call  espn  u 
attention  to,  and  that  is  that  it  is  a  very  wasteful  duty  to  n»Uo 
The  duty  is  25  cents  a  ton.    That  means  an  inspector  and  a  w«*:i-  • 
must  goto  the  mill,  perhaps  from  New  York  to  Newburgb,  when*  t**.- 
gypsum  is  landed  from  barges  or  from  schooners.     They  spend  tin 
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ling  there  and  they  spend  time  there  and  they  spend  timr.  coming 
ick.  I  doubt  very  much  if  of  the  gross  duty  of  25  cents  collected 
e  Treasury  is  netted  much  more  than  a  very  small  fraction,  or  not 
uch  over  half  when  it  comes  into  the  Treasury. 

In  addition  to  that  there  is  this  further  point 

Senator  Smoot.  Who  gave  you  that  information,  Mr.  Chadbourne  i 

think  that  is  exaggerated  greatly. 

Mr.  Chadbouene.  Senator,  that  is  something  that  of  coiurse  is 

try-  difficult  to  get  accurate  figures  on,  but  if  you  have  a  barge • 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  just  let  it  pass.  The  invoice  price  is  taken 
t  those  things. 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  There  has  to  be  a  good  deal  of  time  spent  in 
iighbg  a  cargo  of  gypsum.     It  may  be  at  some  distance  from  the 
iice  where  these  men  are  located. 
Senator  Simmons.  Does  it  come  in  in  bulk  i 

Mr.  Chadboubnb.  Oh,  yes.  This  gvpsum  is  broken  up,  just  as  it 
quarried  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  worth  about  $1.50  a  ton.  It  comes 
iwn  in  barges  and  schooners. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  matter  that  is  of  even  greater 
iportance,  and  that  is  the  added  cost  to  the  importer  by  reason  of 
iving  to  wei^h  this  very  cheap  material.  His  barge  or  his  schooner 
08t  wait  until  they  can  get  an  inspector,  which  may  be  a  day  or  two. 
lis  all  comes  out  of  the  man  who  wants  to  put  up  a  house.  It  is 
rt  on  the  consumer.  The  schooner  must  lie  there  or  the  barge  must 
!  there  until  an  inspector  and  a  weighman  can  be  obtained!  This 
nsumes  a  day  or  a  dav  and  a  half  or  two  days.  In  the  meantime, 
I  b  paying  the  wages  of  his  men,  and  the  expense  of  holding  the  boat, 
lore  is  a£o  double  handling.  He  has  got  to  put  it  on  the  scales, 
iigh  it,  and  take  it  off  the  scales.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  considerable 
tra  charge,  so  that  you  can  not  tell  how  much  is  added  to  the  cost 
the  consumer  in  order  to  give  a  comparatively  small  sum  to  the 
)reniment. 

The  opposition  to  this  raw  gypsum  going  upon  the  free  list  comes 
)m  but  a  single  producer  in  this  country.  None  of  the  other  pro- 
leers  except  uiis  one  object  to  it.  The  objector  is  a  gentleman  in 
Tmia,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  who  produces,  as  near  as  I 
D  learn,  about  50,000  tons  a  year.  He  comes  here  and  objects  to  this. 
is  companv  seems  to  be  prosperous.  The  reports  of  the  department 
ow  that  all  of  these  gypsum  companies  are  prosperous.  There  is 
ing  to  be  a  great  demand  for  gjmsum  for  building  purposes.  In 
der  to  increase  his  profits  he  is  willing  to  penalize  the  great  States 
the  Northeast,  tne  great  industrial  communities  which  need 
itising  badly  and  where  lack  of  housing  is  producing  a  great  deal  of 
Kal  unrest  and  bolshevism  because  people  are  crowded  into  houses 
iere  there  is  no  room  for  them  and  where  we  are  doing  everything 
^  can  to  increase  the  housing  accommodations. 
In  short,  this  duty,  if  it  is  imposed,  will  come  out  of  the  two  classes 
the  community  who  least  should  be  called  upon  to  bear  it  at  this 
ne.  It  will  come  out  of  the  farmer  and  it  will  come  out  of  the  rent 
\(*T  and  will  have  a  du-ect  effect  upon  what  they  must  pay  for 
eir  living  accommodations  and  for  what  they  raise, 
in  closii^  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  one  thii% 
the  matter  of  definition.  In  the  Payne-Aldrich  biU  and  in  the 
nderwood  bill,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  all  the  previous  tariff 
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bills,  the  distinction  that  has  been  drawn  is  that  crude  gypsum  i 
distinguished  from  calcined  gypsum— that  is,  it  was  immateni 
whether  the  gypsum  was  run  through  a  crusher  before  it  was  dumpt^ 
into  the  boat  for  easy  handling,  or  whether  it  was  taken  in  grcfl 
blocks.  But  in  some  way,  I  do  not  know  how,  in  the  Fordnev  hi 
the  distmction  was  dra\m  between  crude  gypsum  and  grodid  m 
calcined  gypsum. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  exactly  the  wording  in  the  Payne- Aldr^i 
biU. 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  I  stand  corrected.  I  was  informed  that  the  ^^^ 
tinction  was  between  crude  and  calcined 

Senator  Smoot.  The  wording  is  just  exactly  the  same  in  the  PayD< 
Aldrich  bill  as  it  is  in  this,  and  the  rates  were  30  c^nts  on  crude,  $1.T 
a  ton  on  ground  or  calcined. 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  I  may  say  that  the  rates  have  been  conung  dou- 
progressiyely.  In  the  Dingley  bill  they  were  50  cents  a  ton.  It  wa 
recognized  that  this  great  section  of  the  United  States  must  draw  it 

5ypsum  products  from  outside  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  us  tlu 
ree  raw  gypsum  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  cheap  rii^ 
materials  for  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersri 
and  these  other  States. 

Let  me  say  that  the  amount  involved  so  far  as  revenue  goes  is  inrm 
siderable — ^I  think,  about  $44,000  was  collected  in  1920.  I  do  n« 
Imow  how  much  more  it  has  added  to  the  cost  of  the  arti<de  to  tt 
consumer  because  of  these  incidental  expenses  in  handling,  which 
am  informed  are  considerable. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  on  a  basis  of  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  On  a  basis  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  yes,  si 
On  the  basis  of  25  cents  per  ton  it  womd  be  seventy  to  seventy-tit 
thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  suggest? 

Mr.  ftLA.DBOURNE.  Our  suggestion  would  be  free  raw  or  groun 
gypsum,  and  $1.40  a  ton,  or  any  sum  you  wish  to  put  on  it,  upon  t( 
manufactured  or  calcined  gypsum. 

Senator  Watson.  Plaster  rock  or  gypsum,  crude  ? 

Mr.  CiLVDBOURNE.  Free. 

Senator  Watson.  And  for  calcined  ? 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  SI. 40  a  ton.  I  would  strike  out  the  w»>{ 
^* ground,"  because  that  does  not  mean  manufactured.  It  cosi< 
few  cents  to  rim  this  through  a  rock  crusher. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  has  been  administered  in  that  way  in. the  pu: 
and  we  have  never  had  any  trouble  at  all.  Just  as  soon  as  a  chan! 
is  made  somebody  is  going  to  carry  it  on  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  Except,  Senator  Smoot,  if  you  will  pardon  u 
it  does  add  considerable  to  the  cost  of  handling  to  ship  raw  gypsum 
great  blocks,  and  if  it  is  more  economical  to  be  able  to  use  great  sccm^ 
by  running  the  raw  gypsum  through  the  crusher  before  it  is  dump 
into  the  barge  or  the  schooner 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  vou  say  Rbout  the  rest  of  it  -  or  • 
you  interested  in  the  rest  of  it  ^ 

Mr.  QiADBOURNE.  You  can  make  it  §2'.80  a  ton  if  vou  cho«wi 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  not  interested  in  Portland  cement  • 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  No,  sir;  I  have  a  brief  prepared,  and  I  wi*»i 
like  to  submit  a  short  supplemental  brief. 
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rhi9  attitude,  we  submit,  is  selfish  in  the  extreme  aad  fails  completely  to  take  into 
laideration  the  pressing  requirements  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  crying  need 
the  great  industrial  communities  of  Niaw  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
additional  housing  should  not  be  sacrificed  at  the  behest  alone  of  a  small  sou^em 
Kincer  in  Vimiiia  whose  production  as  compared  with  the  production  of  raw  gypsum 
the  United  States  is  infinitesimal,  particularly  when  its  objection  is  wholly  based 
on  the  importation  into  Norfolk  each  year  of  10,000  tons  of  raw  gypsum  to  be  used 
fertilizer  purposes. 

Supplemental  Brief. 

Leave  was  eranted  to  file  this  supplemental  brief  upon  two  points  not  covered  in 
r  main  brief,  but  taken  up  in  the  oral  argument.    These  two  points  are: 

a)  The  duty  upon  raw  ^psum  is  a  wasteful  duty  to  collect. 

b)  As  a  matter  of  clasBification  the  distinction  should  be  between  uncalcined  and 
tined  gypsum. 

THE  DUTY  UPON  RAW  GYPSUM  IS  A  WASTEFUL  DUTY  TO  COLLECT. 

fiUw  msum  is  a  product  of  small  value  in  comparison  to  its  bulk  and  weight,  be- 
^  worth  at  the  present  time  about  11.50  a  ton.  In  order  to  collect  the  duty  a  pro- 
rtiooatdy  heavy  expense  is  imposed  upon  both  the  Government  and  the  importer 
j  ultimately  comes  out  of  the  consumer. 

(Uw  cypeum  is  brought  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  in  steamers,  schoon- 
anoTbaiges  of  from  500  to  3,500  tons'  capacity.  Upon  arrival  at  destination  the 
liners,  buges,  and  schooners  must  be  held  without  unloading  until  the  Grovem- 
at  inspector  and  weigher  arrives.  The  points  at  which  the  raw  gypsum  is  unloaded 
» generally  at  a  distance  from  the  offices  of  the  Government  offidals,  and  considerable 
IP  ia  frequently  consumed  in  |[oing  back  and  forth.  Owing  to  press  of  other  matters 
pometimes  happens  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  inunediate  attendance  of  the 
if^T  and  inspector,  causing  the  steamers,  schooners,  and  bargee  to  lie  idle  for  a 
le,  thus  involving  additional  expense. 

rbe  necessity  of  weif:hing  this  cheap  and  bulky  material  is  also  an  expensive 
KVBB  for  the  companies.  The  raw  gypsum  must  be  taken  from  the  vessels  and 
iced  on  the  scales,  and  after  the  weighing  process  has  been  completed  must  be 
am  off  the  scales  and  dumped  into  bins  or  otner  receptacles. 
thos.  it  will  be  seen  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  duty  collected  is  expended  by 
i  Government  in  the  process  of  collection,  as  contrasted  with  the  more  economical 
lection  of  duty  on  more  costly  articles.  Moreover,  the  extra  cost  of  handling 
iuled  by  the  weighing  and  the  expense  of  the  delays  incident  thereto  are  both 
led  to  the  cost  of  the  material  to  the  consumer.  Accordingly,  the  net  duty  recov- 
d  by  the  Government  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  extra  cost  to  the  consumer  entailed 
3ituB  anv  duty  at  M  is  levied. 

t  sfaoola  also  be  noted  that  in  the  process  of  manufacture  there  is  a  IB  per  cent 
action  in  weight,  owing  to  the  driving  off  of  that  amount  of  water.  O!  course, 
I  duty  has  been  paid  on  this  water. 

rbe  sums  raised  through  the  tariff  on  raw  gypsum  are  comparatively  smali.  For 
^  >'ean  1915  to  1920,  inclusive,  the  amounts  of  raw  gypsum  imported  and  the  duties 
iK'tPd  are  as  follows: 


Voar. 


sumlm- 
ported. 


Tom. 

3W.104 

•  3IS.251 

242.723 

hUnx 


Gross  duty 
eoUected. 


f3L680.80 
37,230.80 
27,005.20 


Year. 


Raw  Ryp- 
sum  im- 
ported. 


Tona. 

1918 152,934 

1919 76,954 

1920 297.407 


Gross  duty 
collected. 


917,695.90 

9,2i>4.80 

140.000.00 


Oder  section  205  of  the  Fordney  bill  the  revenue  received  would,  upon  an  assumed 
^ii&l  importation  of  about  300,000  tons,  approximate  $75,000  a  year, 
n  \iew  ol  tlie  mnall  amount  of  duty  collected  and  the  expense  to  the  consumer  of 
••^•tingit,  raw  gypsum,  we  submit,  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 
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CHEAP  IMPORTED   RAW   OTP8UM  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE   EXISTENCE  OP  AN  IMPOITAN: 

AMERICAN  INDUSTRY. 

The  great  bulk  of  raw  gypsum  imported  from  Nova  Scotia  is  manufactured  in  dir 
United  States  into  various  forms  of  plaster.  This  gives  employment  to  a  large  numtK-? 
of  American  workmen  who  are  directly  dependent  for  their  livelihood  upon  cheav 
imported  raw  gypsum.  Nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  the  plaster  manufactured  iroiL 
the  imported  raw  gypsum  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  American  labor  employed  U 
American  factories;  tnat  is  to  say,  the  plaster  in  its  manufactured  form  has  10  tisM- 
the  value  of  the  raw  gypsum  rock  in  its  quarried  state.  From  this  it  follows  that  & 
duty  upon  the  imported  raw  gypsum  seriously  interferes  with  an  important  domerti' 
industry  emplo^in^  large  numbers  of  American  workmen.  It  would  be  most  unfor 
timate  if  at  this  time  Congress  should  do  anything  which  would  tend  to  incre«.v^ 
unemployment  in  this  country. 

THE    ATTrrUDE    OF    AMERICAN    PRODUCERS   TOWARD    PUTTING     RAW    QYPSUM     ON    THir 

FREE  LIST. 

The  American  importers  of  raw  gypsum  from  Nova  Scotia  took  up  last  year  wiil 
the  American  producers  the  matter  of  placing  raw  gypsum  on  the  free  list.  No  obje< 
tion  to  such  a  course  was  raised  by  any  of  the  American  producers  with  the  exceptioA 
of  a  small  company  in  Virginia  with  an  annual  production  of  about  50,000  tons  a  year 
the  Southern  Gypsum  Co.,  of  North  Holston,  Va.  Consequently  when  the  recejii 
hearings  were  had  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  there  was  no  oppoeitioi* 
to  the  request  of  the  gypsum  manufacturers  of  New  York,  Coimecticut,  and  Nev 
Jersey  that  gypsum  be  put  on  the  free  list,  except  from  the  Southern  Gypsum  <  c 
represented  by  Mr.  West. 

The  reason  why  there  is  no  opposition  from  the  other  producers  of  raw  gypemn  u 
this  country  is  that  the  demand  for  raw  gypsum  occasioned  by  the  demand  ror  build 
ing  materials  will  in  the  next  few  years  absorb  all  of  the  raw  gypsum  that  can  be  prr* 
ddced  in  this  country  as  well  as  that  which  can  be  imported.  Accordingly  tb< 
American  gypsum  producers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Southern  Gypsum  Co.^ha^* 
taken  a  patriotic  stand  in  support  of  the  movement  to  reduce  the  cost  of  building 
materials  by  not  opposing  the  application  of  the  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  N> 
Jersey  manufacturers  to  have  raw  gvpeum  put  on  the  free  list. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  tne  opposition  of  the  Southern  Gypsum  Co.  to  th 
putting  of  gypsum  on  the  free  list  arises  irom  fear  of  competition  in  tne  manuftctu 
of  g  vpsum  used  as  a  fertilizer  and  not  from  the  competition  of  raw  eypsum  to  be  t>i 
for  building  purposes     None  of  the  raw  gypsum  imported  from  Nova  Scotia  whir 
is  shipped  to  Norfolk,  Va. ,  or  the  southern  ports  is  used  for  building  puipoaes.    Whi 
the  Southern  Gypsum  Co.  is  really  objecting  to  is  that  the  small  quantity  of  abcn 
10,000  tons  of  raw  ^[ypsum  is  annually  shipped  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  from  Nova  Scotia  i 
be  used  for  fertilizing  purposes.    Accordingly,  the  Southern  G3rpsum  Co.  is  nail 
seeking  legislation  which  will  increase  the  burdens  5f  the  farmers,  who  are  alre*d 
prostrate  economically. 

NO  OBJECTION  TO  TARIFF  ON  MANUFACTURED  GYPSUM. 

We  desire  to  emphasize  the  point  that  all  we  ask  for  are  free  raw  materials;  that  a 
free  raw  gypsum.  Manufactured  gypsum  (calcined  plaster,  plaster  of  Paris)  shout 
bear  a  dut^  sufficient  to  protect  the  American  workman,  and  we  advocate  the  impo^ 
tion  of  duties  sufficiently  heavy  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

TO  SUMMARIZE. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  building  materials,  it  is  essential  to  put  imported  raw  gyj^ui 
on  the  free  list.  The  producers  of  98  per  cent  of  the  raw  gypmun  mined  in  tliiB  cound 
are  willing  that  this  be  done,  and  they  have  indicated  their  willii^gness  by  not  ap]ieM 
ing  at  the  hearings  of  the  Wa^rs  and  Means  Committee  in  opposition  to  t]he  reouo 
One  Vir^iinia  company  producing  2  per  cent  of  the  normal  annual  productioB  oi  n 
gvpsum  in  this  country  appears  and  objects  and  asks  that  the  duty  be  raised  from  thi 
oi  15  cents  a  ton  (10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  present  tariff)  beyond  the  dot? 
30  cents  a  tonproposed  by  the  Payne-Aldiich  bill  to  50  cents  a  ton  (see  p.  345,  prin^^ 
minutes  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Bulletin  No.  4  of  hearings,  Sdiedvlf*  \'^\ 
Since  the  hearings  the  Southern  GypAim  Co.  is,  we  are  advised,  demandiiig  that  u 
duty  be  raised  to  $1  a  ton  or  more  uian  three  times  the  Payne* Aldridi  bill  and  iw^sn 
seven  times  the  present  duty. 
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This  attitude,  we  submit,  ia  selfwh  in  the  extreme  and  fails  completely  to  take  into 
|nsideration  the  pressing  requirements  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  crying  need 
the  ^reat  industrial  communities  of  I^ew  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
r  additional  housing  should  not  be  sacrificed  at  the  behest  alone  of  a  small  soutibiern 
fodac^  in  Virginia  whose  production  as  compared  with  the  production  of  raw  gypsum 
I  the  United  States  is  infinitesimal,  particularly  when  its  objection  is  whollv  based 
poD  the  importation  into  Norfolk  each  year  of  10,000  tons  of  raw  gypsum  to  be  used 
r  fertilizer  purposes. 

Supplemental  Brief. 

leave  was  granted  to  file  this  supplemental  bhef  upon  two  points  not  covered  in 

a  main  brief,  but  taken  up  in  the  oral  argument.    These  two  points  are: 

I  a)  The  duty  upon  raw  ^psum  is  a  wasteful  duty  to  collect. 

(6)  As  a  matter  of  classification  the  distinction  should  be  between  uncaldned  and 

liaoed  gypsum. 


THE  DUTY  UPON  RAW  GYPSUM  IS  A  WASTEFUL  DUTY  TO  COLLECT. 

Raw  gypsum  is  a  product  of  small  value  in  comparison  to  its  bulk  and  weight,  be- 
^  worth  at  the  present  time  about  $1.50  a  ton.  In  order  to  collect  the  duty  a  pro- 
)ftioQ&teIy  heavy  expense  is  imposed  upon  both  the  Government  and  the  importer 
mI  ultimately  comes  out  of  the  consumer. 

Raw  sypsum  is  brought  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  in  steamers,  schoon- 
£.  andf  barges  of  from  500  to  3,500  tons'  capacity.  Upon  arrival  at  destination  the 
tamers,  buges,  and  schooners  must  be  held  without  unloading  until  the  Govem- 
eni  inspector  and  weigher  arrives.  The  points  at  which  the  raw  gypsum  is  unloaded 
^genezidly  at  a  distance  from  the  offices  of  the  Government  offidals,  and  considerable 
ne  in  frequentiy  consumed  in  poing  back  and  forth.  Owing  to  press  of  other  matters 
sfMnetimes  happens  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  immediate  attendance  of  the 
agfaer  and  inspector,  causing  the  steamers,  schooners,  and  barges  to  lie  idle  for  a 
Be,  thus  involving  additional  expense. 

The  necessity  of  weighing  this  cheap  and  bulky  material  is  also  an  expensive 
w^ae  for  the  companies.  The  raw  g^peum  must  be  taken  from  the  vessels  and 
hcfid  OQ  the  scales,  and  after  the  weiring  process  has  been  completed  must  be 
knt  o£f  the  scales  and  dumped  into  bins  or  otner  receptacles. 
11)08.  it  will  be  seen  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  duty  collected  is  expendf  d  by 
e  Government  in  the  process  of  collection,  as  contrasted  with  the  more  economical 
Uection  of  duty  on  more  costly  articles.  Moreover,  the  extra  cost  of  handling 
(tailed  bv  the  weighing  and  the  expense  of  the  delays  incident  thereto  are  both 
Ided  to  tne  cost  of  Uie  material  to  the  consumer.  Accordingly,  the  net  duty  recov- 
(Ki  by  the  Government  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  extra  cost  to  the  consumer  entailed 
ause  anv  duty  at  all  is  levied. 

U  shoala  also  be  noted  that  in  the  process  of  manufacture  there  is  a  16  per  cent 
luction  in  weight,  owing  to  the  driving  off  of  that  amount  of  water.  Of  course, 
e  duty  has  been  paid  on  this  water. 

The  sums  raised  through  the  tariff  on  raw  g3rp6um  are  comparatively  small.  For 
e  yf%n  1915  to  1920,  inclusive,  the  amounts  of  raw  gypsum  imported  and  the  duties 
fitted  are  as  followv: 


Year. 


BMWftyfh 
sum  im- 
ported. 


Tons. 

3H1W 

'    313,251 

?     242,723 


Ahaat. 


Oroets  duty 
eoUected. 


131,680.80 
37,23a  80 
27,695.20 


Year. 


Raw  gyp. 
sum  im- 
ported. 


Tons. 

1918 152,934 

1919 76,954 

1920 297,407 


Gross  duty 
collected. 


617,695.90 

9,254.80 

i40,00a00 


1^  nder  section  205  of  the  Fordney  bill  the  revenue  received  would,  upon  an  assumed 
nual  impcNTtation  of  about  300,000  tons,  approximate  $75,000  a  year. 
Ill  yjew  of  the  small  amount  of  duty  collected  and  the  expense  to  the  consumer  of 
Hunting  it,  raw  gypsum,  we  submit,  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 
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AS  TO  THE   CLASSIFICATION. 


Section  205  of  the  Fordney  bill  levies  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  ton  on  plaster  n«k  ■ 
g3n>sum,  crude,  and  $1.40  per  ton  if  ground  or  calcined.  Tne  language  is  %<  foUow 
' '  Plaster  rock  or  gypsum,  crude,  25  cents  per  ton;  if  g^und  or  calcined,  $1.40  perUm'* 

Under  the  tann  act  of  1913,  Schedule  B,  section  74,  a  duty  of  10  per  r-em  m 
valorem  was  levied  on  ^*  Plaster  rock  or  gypsum,  crude,  ground  or  calcined/' 

We  uige  that  the  language  above  quoted  from  the  Foraney  bill  be  changed  ti>  r^ 
as  follows:  "Gypsum,  calcined,  $1.40  per  ton." 

And  we  urge  that  a  new  paragraph  oe  introduced  in  the  free  list  to  be  wi>riii^  n 


The  reason  we  urge  this  change  is  this:  In  order  to  load  the  vessels  and  handle 


follows:  "Plaster  rock  or  gypsum^  crude,  ground." 

18  this:  In  order  to  load  the  vessels  and  handle  'ThIi 
gypsum  most  effectively,  it  is  found  desirable  to  break  it  into  small  piecee.  a<  *;I 


grinding,  thus  making  it  possible  to  use  mechanical  devices  instead  of  hand  Uii^rii 
loading  and  unloading. 

The  only  possible  use  to  which  raw  ground  gypsum  can  be  put  is  that  of  a  fertibiF 
For  all  other  uses  raw  gypsum  must  first  be  manufactured  (calcined).  In  buiklA 
construction  manufactured  (calcined)  gypsum  plays  an  important  part  in  mhx 
products  as  wall  plaster,  casting  plaster,  plaster  boards,  partition  lilocks,  rodf  n> 
floors,  etc. 

Accordingly,  this  merely  mechanical  subdivision  of  raw  gypsum  by  erindiic  i 
carried  out  (in  the  case  of  raw  gypsum  dtetined  to  be  manufactured)  purely  t^*  ndl^ 
its  handling  more  economical  and  thus  reduce  its  price  to  a  finished  article.  It  rh'^l 
not  shift  the  gypsum  so  treated  from  the  raw  material  category. 

BRIEF  OF  HEYLE  OOLQIHTT,  BEPBBSEVTIHO  OHAIII.SB  W.  PBIDOT  Se  CO. 

KORFOLK.  VA. 

» 

The  Southern  Tariff  Association,  purporting  to  represent  some  58  of  iht  uub^ 
thousands  of  industries  in  the  South,  has  filed  with  your  committee  a  srlM^ar 
of  tariff  rates  which  they  desire  on  various  commodities,  including  within  wfaitii  >' 
the  request  for  a  tariff  of  $1  per  ton  upon  crude  ^rpsum,  or  land  plaster.  This  U  ok^ 
than  SIX  times  the  present  duty  and  more  than  uiree  times  the  dut\''  under  the  PttW| 
Aldrich  tariff  bill. 

We  would  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  fai  t  thit  u 
Southern  Gypsum  Co.,  of  North  Holston,  Va.,  is  the  only  producer  of  ciude  fiyp«*n 
which  is  a  member  of  this  association. 

And  that  the  said  Southern  Gypsum  Co.  is  the  only  producer  of  crude  gypeom  vii 
has  asked  for  any  tariff  at  all  upon  crude  gypsum. 

Further,  that  the  Southern  Uypsiun  Co.  does  not  produce  more  than  2  per  ^«ri  i 
the  crude  gvpsum  produced  in  the  United  States. 

And,  further,  that  the  remaining  98  per  cent  of  the  trade  has  made  no  reqti»^  *<* 
any  tariff  whatever  upon  crude  gypsum. 

Further,  that  the  present  taiin  on  gypsum  amounts  to  about  15  cents  per  ton. 

That  land  plaster,  or  crude  gypsum,  is  used  for  fertilizer  and  for  building  mattfli 

That  any  advance  in  the  tariff  on  gypsum  will  cause  a  consequent  advance  ta  il 
price  of  crude  gypsum  within  the  Umted  States  as  a  fertilixer  and  as  a  building  nu' 
rial,  which  expense  must  be  borne  by  the  dinner,  laborer,  and  builder. 

That  crude  g^rpsum  is  used  in  its  native  state  as  a  fertilizer,  particularly  for  pfwu:}' 
and  frequently  it  is  spread  without  mixing  with  any  other  material. 

As  some  400  pounds  are  used  to  the  acre,  it  now  costs  the  fanner  about  3  centf  »U 
tional  as  a  resuJt  of  the  tariff  for  each  acre;  under  the  rate  suggested  by  the  South'^ 
Gj'psum  C/O.,  it  would  cost  the  farmer  about  20  cents  additional  per  acre.  J 

As  shown  by  the  statistics  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  impon 
tion  of  gypsum  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  production  within  the  I  m<< 
States. 

Moreover,  the  gypsum  is  brought  in  in  its  crude  state  from  No\*a  Sootia  by  XvaKrs^  > 
vessels  and  American  crews. 

We  submit  that  there  are  but  eight  producers  of  crude  gyneum  east  of  the  ^Vllegs- ' 
Mountains  (85  per  cent  of  the  raw  gypsum  produced  in  tne  United  States  is  mir 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  and  does  not  reach  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  any  quant  ii  | 
and  that  only  one  of  these  producers  is  askine  for  tariff,  and  we  suggest  that  an  aoaiv 
of  the  letters  thus  received  ^^nll  show  that  tiicy  come  from  one  locality  and  no*  *v 
the  producers  themselves. 

We  submit  that  the  request  for  a  tariff  amounts  in  its  last  analvaiB  Co  a  fv->.i 
that  Congress  penalize  the  farmer  and  home  builder  to  the  extent  of  $400,000  y^r  . 
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tder  to  protect  one  producer  on  the  3,000  to  4,000  tons  of  plaster  which  he  sells 
^cultural  purnoees  in  the  eastern  part  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
e  submit  tblat  the  opposition  of  this  one  company  to  the  putting  of  gypsum  on 
free  list  arises  from  tear  of  competition  in  the  manufacture  of  gvpsum  used  as  a 
lizer,  and  not  from  the  competition  of  raw  gypsum,  to  be  used  tor  building  pur- 
8.  None  of  the  raw  gypsum  imported  from  Nova  Scotia  which  is  shipped  to 
hem  ports  is  used  for  building  purposes. 

tiat  this  plaster  rock  is  at  the  present  time  the  only  fertilizing  ingredient  imported 
this  country  that  is  subject  to  any  duty. 

he  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  show  that  there  were  imported  last  year 
407  tons  of  crude  gypsum,  valued  at  $445,500,  upon  which  an  import  duty  of 
550  was  paid. 

^e  respectfully  submit  that  agriculture  and  house  building  are  sorely  in  need  of 
ouragement  and  that  any  tax  now  levied  on  land  plaster  means  an  additional 
ien  to  the  farmer  and  the  house  builder. 

PUMICE  STOVE. 

[Paragraph  206,] 

ATEMENT     OF    F.    L.     QOETZ,    VICE     PBESIDEKT     JAMES     H. 

RHODES  A  CO. 

Mr.  GoETZ.  My  subject  is  paragraph  206,  revision  of  1921,  pumice 
me,  unmanufactured,  valued  at  $15  or  less  per  ton,  two*tenths  of 
cent  per  pound:  valued  at  more  than  $15  per  ton,  three-tenths  of  1 
nt  per  pound;  wholly  or  partly  manufactiu*ed,  four-tenths  of  1  cent 
T  pound;  manufactures  of  pumice  stone  or  of  which  pumice  stone 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for, 
i  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(Congress,  by  amendment  afterwards,  increased  the  rate  of  wholly  or 
utly  manufactured  to  fifty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 
Unmanufactured  pumice  stone  is  our  raw  material.  We  unport 
from  Italy  and  grind  it  into  powdered  pumice  stone  of  various 
screes  of  coarseness  by  means  of  American  labor  and  American 
luling  machinery. 

We  respectfully  petition  for  a  tariff  not  to  exceed  65  cents  per  ton 
Q  mmianufactured  pumice  stone,  which  is  practically  the  rate  of 
Qty  paid  at  present,  since  imder  the  act  of  1913  unmanufactured 
umice  stone  pays  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  value  in  Italy  has 
^n  113.50  per  ton  for  the  past  year. 

Any  increase  in  the  duty  on  the  unmanufactured  finding  rock 
'<>ulj  serve  only  to  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer,  oecause  there 
5  no  pumice  stone  produced  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  that 
an  replace  the  Italian  pumice  stone,  as  evidenced  by  the  many 
ettere  submitted  bjr  important  users  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, some  of  which  letters  were  printed  in  the  published  hearings 
f  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

^natorSMOOT.  As  I  understand  it,  you  want  65  cents  a  ton,  no 
natter  what  the  value  of  it  is  ? 

Mr.  GoETz.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  is  it  worth  a  ton  i 

^.  GoETz.  In  1913  it  was  worth  only  $7.50  a  ton. 

We  do  not  ask  for  free  raw  materials.     If  the  duty  is  changed  to 

*  j^pecific  duty  of  65  cents  per  ton,  the  Government  will  then  obtain 

*  revenue  of  73  per  cent  over  that  obtained  in  1913,  in  consequence 
•f  the  value  having  been  $7.50  per  ton  in  1913. 
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Under  the  Payne  bill  the  rates  were  as  follows:  Unmanuf acton 
valued  at  less  than  $15  per  ton,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  (30  pero-: 
of  the  value  then  of  $7.50  per  ton  was  S2.25) ;  valued  at  S15  per ' 
or  more,  \  cent  per  poimd;  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  thr- 
eights  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  $7.60  per  ton. 

Under  the  Payne  bill,  ad  valorem  duties  were,  of  course,  afwts*-* 
on  the  basis  of  tne  value  in  the  country  of  export. 

The  following  illustrates  the  rate  of  duty  paid  at  present  on  ur 
manufactured  and  manufactured  pumice  stone  under  the  act  of  \^\ 
compared  with  the  proposed  rates  imder  the  revision  of  1921.  tr 
also  shows  the  percentage  of  increase  (per  ton) : 

Unmanufactured  (per  ton),  1913,  65  cents  equals  5  per  cent  . 
valorem;  1921,  $6  oquals  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  $5.35  inrre«.««» 
S23  per  cent. 

Manufacturod  (per  ton),  1913,  $5;  1921,  $11;  increase,  $(>.  or  . 
per  cent. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  illustration  that  under  t: 
revision  of  1921  a  rate  of  $6  per  ton  is  shown,  the  reason  being  tti 
the  cheapest  unmanufactured  -pumice  stone  that  comes  into  ::. 
country  is  grinding  rock,  and  with  a  present  cost  of  $13.50  per  t.- 
f.  o.  b.  Lipari,  Italy,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  American  va. 
ation  will  exceed  $15  per  ton,  thereby  causing  the  crude  grin«nr 
rock  to  take  a  rate  of  tnree-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound.  No  panu 
stone  which  comes  into  this  country  will  be  eligiole  for  classincat- 
under  the  two-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  rate. 

In  any  event  you  may  be  sure  tnat  the  Italian  exporter  will  - 
crease  his  price  on  unmanufactured  pumice  sufficiently  to  cause 
American  grinder  to  pay  the  three-tenths  of  1  cent  rate  and 
Italian  exporter  will  thereby  reduce  the  differential  between 
landed  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  goods  manufactured  i 
Italy,  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  grinder  of  pumice  stone  aa 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Italian  grinder  of  pumice  stone. 

We  call  attention  to  the  percentage  of  mcrease  in  the  duty  on  r« 
material  as  compared  with  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  duiv  .j 
pumice  stone  ground  in  Italy  by  Italian  Ubor  and  machinery.  Con 
ment  seems  scarcely  necessary. 

The  amount  of  unmanufactured  pumice  stone  imported  during  i: 

?eriod  between  October  1, 1919,  ana  October  1, 1920,  was  10,961  u>- 
7e  should  say  that  fully  95  per  cent  of  the   unmaimfactured  «> 
grinding  rock. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  did  you  say  i 

Mr.  GoETZ.  10,961  tons. 

Senator  Watson.  When  i 

Mr.  GoETZ.  During  the  period  October  1,  1919,  t4>  October  I.  r«. 

There  is  some  pumice  stone  that  is  unmanufactured  that  com«<> 
and  that  is  resold  again  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  imported,  but  it  > 
very  small  proportion  of  the  amount  of  importation  of  (mmanufariurH 
pumice  stone. 

Therefore  the  amount  of  pumice  stone  that  is  imported  i>  rmf 
limited,  and  at  any  raU^  of  duty  it  would  not  be  a  source  i»f  ^• 
revenue  to  the  country.     While  we  do  not  ask  for  free  raw  inat«»nt 
we  think  that  65  cents  a  ton,  which  represents  73  per  cent  over  m ,  \ 
the  Government  obtained  in  revenue  in  1913,  is  fair  to  the  lit^v.-rl 
mont  and  will  not  work  a  hardship  on  the  consumer  of  pumit^>  ^t     i 
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Senator  Watson.  You  are  Mr.  Gootz  ? 

Mr.  GoETZ.  Yes.  * 

Senator  Simmons.  How  do  you  spell  your  name  i 

Mr.  GoETZ.  G-o-o-t-z. 

Senator  Watson.  Just  what  is  it  you  do?     I  did  not  quite  under- 

and. 

Mr.  GoETZ.  We  import  pumice  stone  as  it  is  dug  from  the  mines  in 

aly.    It  Ls  packed  in  bags  and  shipped  orer  to  our  plant.     We  crush 

le  stuff,  dry  it,  grind  it,  and  run  it  through  silk  into  15  different 

igrees  of  coarseness,  and  then  ship  to  industries  that  use  pumice 

one  as  an  abrasive  in  polishing  ana  rubbing  and  finishing. 

Senator  Watson.  You  import  the  raw  material  and  manufacture  a 

ib^hed  product  which  is  used  in  other  industries  ? 

Mr.  Goetz.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  is  your  plant  located  ? 

Mr.  Goetz.  At  the  Bush  Terminal,  Brooklyn. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  there  any  plants  of  like  nature  in  the  United 

«tes^ 

Mr.  Goetz.  There  are  four  besides  ourselves. 

Senator  Watson.  'Diey  import  also? 

Mr.  Goetz.  They  do  exactly  what  we  do. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  all  the  unmanufactured  pumice  stone  that 

imes  to  the  United  States  from  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Goetz.  Yes.     Italy  is  the  world's  supply.     Pumice  stone  is 

txluc^Hl  in  California.     Brand  &  Stevens,  wno  produce  that  pumice 

one,  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  attempt- 

I  to  have  the  tariflf  increased  about  3,000  per  cent;  that  is,  to  have 

advanced  from  65  cents  to  $20  a  ton.     The  subject  is  very  fully 

'iTPPMHn  the  form  of  information  they  supplied  and  the  information 

^  supplied,  and  Mr.  Garlow,  of  Meade,  ELans.,  who  is  a  very  lai^e 

©ducer  of  pumice  stone  and  who,  in  1908^,  was  our  opponent,  and 

liose  theory  was  that  we  should  keep  out  Italian  pumice  stone,  has 

iro  realized  that  the  American  pumice  stone  is  not  competitive  to 

f"  Italian  pumice  stone.    The  trade  that  uses  Italian  pumice  stone 

n  not  and  will  not  use  American  pumice  stone. 

I  refer  to  the  brief  of  Mr.  Garlow,  president  of  the  National  Silica 

Pumice  Co.  and  representing  the  largest  production  of  American 

unice.  .His  appearance  before  your  committee  in  1908  was  based 

Kin  a  theory  similar  to  that  of  Brand  &  Stevens.     After  10  years 

actual  producing  experience  in  the  pumice  business,  Mr.  Garlow 

^w  states  in  his  brief  that  protection  for  American  pumice  is  entirely 

inecessaiy.     This   shows   the   difference  between   the   experience 

Mr.  Garlow  and  the  theory  of  Brand  &  Stevens. 

Senator  Reed.  What  page  is  that  on  ? 

Senator  Watson.  Has  he  bought  into  your  industry  ? 

Mr.  GoETZi  Absolutely  not. 

Reference  is  made  to  it  in  Schedule  B,  page  481. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Garlow  represented  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

ify  now  use  pumice  stone  in  their  product  known  as  Dutch  Cleanser. 

is  suitable  u^r  that,  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  industries  who  make 

finished  product. 
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Senator  Watson.  The  Tariff  Commission  says  it  is  for  ordinftr 
requirements  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  ground  Italian  pumi 
That  is  not  so,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  GoETZ.  That  is  not  so,  so  far  as  the  finishing  industry  is  cur 
cetned. 

Senator  Watson.  When  it  says  "ordinary  requirements/'  it  niea 
industry,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Goetz.  Tt  might  mean  hand  soaps  and  Dutch  Cleanser,  but 
is  not  used  on  techmcal  work  and  for  tnings  like  pianos,  silverwarr 
artificial  teeth,  plate  glass,  celluloid,  and  such  things. 

Senator  Reed.  Don't  you  think  that  this  American  pumice  st(»n 
ou^ht  to  be  protected  against  pauper  stone? 

J&r.  GrOETz.  Ought  to  oe  protected  against  what  ? 

Senator  Watson.  Pauper  stone. 

Mr.  GrOETz.  Pauper  stone  ? 

Senator  Watson.  Yes.     P-a-u-p-e-r  stone. 

Mr.  Goetz.  Oh! 

I  think  this,  that  if  the  industries  in  the  United  States  requin* 
certain  raw  material  to  do  their  work,  and  if  that  raw  material 
obtainable  only  in  one  coimtry  of  the  world,  we  should  not  den 
American  manufacturers  that  raw  material,  especially  while  Uiat  ra' 
material  is  available  to  the  American  manuiacturers'  competitor: 
the  foreign  manufacturers.  That  policy  would  enable  the  fore^ 
manufacturers  of  silverware,  pianos,  plate  glass,  celluloid,  and  metal 
of  all  kinds,  etc.,  to  produce  a  superior  article  at  a  lower  cost  than  i)\ 
American  manufacturers. 

vSenator  Reed.  I  wanted  to  get  your  point  of  view. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  am-thine  further  you  wish  to  stuit* 

Mr.  OoETz.  Simply    this:  Mr.    LaughTin,    representing    Bf«nd 
Stevens,  a  California  producer,  is  in  the  room  at  present,  and  in  i^ 
testimony  he  will  have  the  advantage  of  having  heard  my  testimoo 
What  opportunity  am  I  to  have  to  make  rebuttal  te>  his  testimony 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  have  to  decide  that  later.      If  soni^ 
thing  new  comes  up  during  his  testimony,  you  ma}'  make  appUcatit 
to  be  heard  again.     I  think  that  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  GrOETz.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATBMBirr    OF    BOBBBT    LAXJGHLIK,    PBOFES8IONAZ.    ICDaX 

ENGINBBB,  BT7FFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  am  speaking  on  paragraph  206  about   pumH 
stone. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Do  we  have  your  name  i 

Mr.  Laughlin.  My  name  is  Robert  Laughlin,  and  I  am  a  pi 
fessional  mining  engineer;  residence,  BufFiuo,  N.  Y.;  representii 
Brand  &   Stevens,  of   Pasadena,  Calif.,  and   New  York,  and   v 
Agar,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  jon  state  briefly  just  what  you  -vrant  <     I 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  asking  for  a  tiuiff  of   1   cent 

Eound,  plus  the  present  tariffs  as  incorporated   in    the    FordiK 
Ul,  except  for  crude  or  unmanufactured  pumice  stone;  vre  wou 
like  that  part  increased  from  0.2  cent  a  pound  to  1  cent  a  pound 
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Senator  Watson.  Are  yon  an  importer? 

Mr.  Laughun.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  miner. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  are  your  mines  located  < 

Mr.  Laughlix.  In    California.    I    might    say,    Senator    W^atson, 

lat  formerly  the  people  I  represented  had  mines  in  California;  Utah, 

rizona,  Nevada,  ana  Oregon.     The  mines  left  to-day  are  in  Cali- 

niia,  a,s  the  rest  ceased  to  operate. 

Senator  Smoot.  Wholly   or   partly   manufactured^   what   do   you 

ant  on  that  i 

Mr.  Laugulin.  One  cent  a  pound,   plus   the  rates   incorporated 

the  present  tariffs  proposed  by  the  House. 

StMiator  Smoot.  One  cent  extra  ? 

Mr.  L\rGHUN.  Yes,  sir;  our  arguments  are  advanced  along  the 

me  general  lines  as  those  on  magnesite,  zinc,  tungsten,  etc. 

Senator  Smoot.  Finished   products,   you   want  1   cent   extra    on 

tHt,  too,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  L\uomjN.  That  is  26.  ad  valorem;  we  want  1  cent  plus  26 

»  protect  American  manufacturers. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  did  those  other  mines  cease  to  operate? 

Mr.  Laughun.  Thev  could  not  sell  profitably. 

Senator  Watson.  Was  it  forei^  competition  that  did  it? 

Mr.  Llughlin.  Foreign  competition  did  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  did  they  cease  to  operate  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  haven't  the  exact  date,  Senator  Simmons,  but  it 

as  subsequMit  to  the  armistice. 

Senator  Simmons.  Was  there  any  great  increase  in  the  imports  as 

>mpared  with  the  prewar  imports  auer  the  armistice  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  lliere  has  been  an  increase.     Our  normal  con- 

unption  is  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  tons.     I  think  the  last 

ical  year  showed  10,960  tons. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  you  to  tell  us  about  the  increase  in 

tportations.    You  said  that  the  increase  in  importations  had  run 

»me  of  the  mines  out  of  business.     I  want  to  know  when  this  began 

1(1  what  the  amoimt  of  the  increase  was. 

Mr.  Laughun.  I  can  not  ^ve  you  the  figures  on  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  the  miports  any  greater  now  than  they  were 

iforethe  war? 

Mr.  Laughun.  Senator,  my  figures  are  divided  here  between  the 

fferent  classifications.     It  would  take  some  time  to  get  at  the  total. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Laughun.  What  is  the  total  ^ 

Senator  Simmons.  I  have  it  for  1920.    The  quantity  of  imports  in 

fiO  was  10,379  tons.     The  value  was  $123,778.     I  am  trying  to  find 

tt  what  it  was  before  the  war.     You  say  that  the  increase  in  imports 

B  destroyed  your  industry.     In  1918  the  imports  were  3,900:  in 

>17,  7,205. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  giving  the  value  or  the  tons,  Senator 
ntmoDs} 

Senator  SiMMONfi.  I  am  giving  the  quantity — the  tons.    In  1916 
Amounted  to  8,850  tons. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  this  unmanufactured  pumice  stone  i 
Senator  Simmons.  Unmanufactured;  yes. 
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So  that  in  1916,  as  is  shown  here,  it  amounted  to  8,850.  In  1931 
as  I  have  said,  it  was  10,379.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  gr^ 
increase  during  that  period.     When  did  these  mills  close  down  ? 

Senator  Watson.  1  notice  here  in  the  tariff  report  that  in  1913  tbi 
imports  of  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  pumice  stone  amountei 
to  3,845,000  pounds;  in  1917,  to  7,796,000  pounds;  and  in  1918,^ 
3,238,000  pounds.  The  partially  manufactured  imports  may  haf 
had  something  to  do  with  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  This  was  unmanufactured  that  I  was  speaking  o| 

I  would  like  you  to  tell  us  when  these  miUs  closed  down. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  They  are  not  mills,  Senator  Simmons,  except  th4 
the  mill  is  coincident  to  refining  stone  as  it  comes  out  of  the  minf& 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understand  that  the  mines  closed  down  an 
that  the  mills  connected  with  the  mines  closed  down  at  the  sam 
time.     When  did  that  happen  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  The  last  mine  closed  down  in,  approximatc^v 
November,  or  possibly  January,  1920.    . 

Senator  Simmons.  January,  1920  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Around  that  time.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  exa<' 
date. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  think  that  was  because  of  the  increase'  ^j 
imports  ? 

Mr.  Laughun.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  production  in  this  country  ?  I  aii 
asking  that  question  because  the  amount  of  imports  seemed  to  N 
very  small. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  would  like  to  make  a  distinction  there,  Senatni 
if  I  may.  i 

Senator  Simmons.  They  did  not  seem  to  increase  so  much,  accort^ 
ing  to  this,  since  1915.  In  1915  the  imports  were  about  2,000  U>n 
less  than  in  1920. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Our  system  of  statistics  classifies  in  one  class  deD<rt 
its  which  are  not  the  natural  pumice  deposits  but  pumisite,  wfairb  i 
produced  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  in  the  Dakotas.  That  is  luinpt^ 
Dy  the^  Department  of  Commerce  and  riven  out  in  the  pumice  strri 
statistics  when  it  does  not  properly  belong  in  the  pumioe  stone  ^t< 
tistics.  Pmnisite  is  used  as  a  cleaner,  and  is  mined  with  a  sti^a: 
shovel  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.50  per  ton. 

Senator  SnocoNS.  You  are  not  able  to  give  those  figures,  are  ji^'i 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  can  not  separate  the  lump  from  the  other. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Laughun.  Our  big  production  is  probably  not  over  five »« 
six  thousand  or  now  womd  not  be  over  four  thousand  tons  a  veti 
That  is  about  what  it  would  be. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  your  imports  have  been  a  little  bit  mor< 
possibly  t 

Mr.  Laughun.  They  have  been  doubled.  There  are  certain  in 
ported  ^ades  that  we  do  not  produce  in  this  country.  During  th 
submarme  campaign  those  imports  were  largely  stopped  and  America 
stone  substituted.  The  point  I  am  tnnng  to  make.  Senator,  is  thii 
that  the  imported  stone  that  comes  from  Italy  is  laid  down  at  i)j 
AUantic  seaboard  c.  i.  f.  at  a  price  less  than  our  transcontinen'i 
freight  haul. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  are  your  plante  located  f 
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Mr.  Lauoillin.  On  the  Pacific  coast. 

Senator  SntMONS.  Did  you  say  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Laughlxn.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  does  it  cost  to  transport  a  ton  from  th(^ 
nine  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Approximately  $25  a  ton. 

Senator  Simmons.  $25  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Laughun.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  yovL  want  a  tariff,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
v\\\  cover  that  difference  in  transportation;  that  is,  comparing  the 
leean  transportation  with  the  rail  transportation? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  That  is  what  we  are  asking  for;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  jrou  think  it  womd  be  fair  and  just  to 
ilow  the  people  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  pay  the 
ailroad  cost  of  $25  a  ton  ?     What  do  you  think  about  the  consumers  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  There  are  not  25  tons  used  during  the  course  of 
I  year  on  the  whole  Pacific  seaboard.  The  plants  and  the  consump- 
ion  are  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  ocean  rate  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  We  have  not  checked  it  for  a  jiumber  of  years. 
The  last  time  we  checked  it  up  it  was 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  ocean  transportation  from  Italy? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Oh,  from  Italy  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes.    Didn't  you  say  that  it  comes  from  Italy? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  All,  I  believe. 

Senator  Simmons.  Well,  I  was  asking  for  the  ocean  transportation 
ate  from  Italy  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  at  present.  I  would 
kave  to  translate  that  from  shillings.  I  imagine,  however,  that  it 
H  about  $6  or  $7  a  ton. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  think  the  people  living  on  the  eastern 
leaboard  should  be  compelled  to  pay  $25  a  ton  freight  as  against 
16  or  $7  in  order  to  stimulate  your  industry  ?  That  is  your  proposi- 
ion,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  people  are  employed  in  your  mine  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  At  the  present  time,  do  you  mean? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  About  five. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  are  employed  in  the  entire  mining 
ndustry  there  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  would  say  about  five  people. 

Senator  Simmons.  Only  five  people  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  At  the  present  time;  yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  labor. 

Mr.  Laughun.  That  is  all  our  mines  have  had  for  a  year  and  a 
lalf. 

Senator  McLean.  Senator  Simmons,  they  are  closed. 

vSenator  Simmons.  How  many  were  employed  when  the  mines  were 
a  oneration  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  should' say  that  each  mine  would  run  about  40 
^r  50  men  to  a  unit. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  would  amount  to  how  much  ? 

ilr.  Laughlin.  Not  over  300  for  our  production. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  your  industry  expanding  ( 
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Mr.  Laughlin.  Has  it  expanded? 

Senator  Simmons.  Would  it  expand  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  We  do  not  think  it  would  expand  to  a  production 
of  over  4,000  or  5,000  tons  a  year,  except  as  the  eastern  consumi^- 
tion  expanded. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  are  only  300  people  employed,  you  sa\ . 
and  the  users  are  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  order  to  mainl-ain 
these  plants  you  want  them  to  pav  the  difference  between  the  o<***»ri 
rate  of  $6  and  the  transcontinental  rail  rate  of  $25  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Senator,  we  are  asking  for  a  freight  rate  that  will 
allow  us  to  sell  pumice  stone 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  But  we  are  not  dealing  wiii: 
freight  rates. 

Mr.  Laughun.  I  mean  a  differential  that  will  give  us  the  opp<>r- 
tunity  to  compete. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  think  you  want. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  We  want  a  differential  so  that  we  can  meet  thf 
Italian  stone  in  fair  competition. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief  that  you  desire  to  file  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  have.  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  would  like  to  develop  this  Veply. 

wSenator  Smoot.  You  want  to  equalize  the  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  The  Senator  has  intimated,  if  I  understand  luin 
that  we  are  asking  the  American  consumer  to  pay  the  diffexemv 
between  the  freight  rate  we  are  compelled  to  pay  and  the  freight  rat 
that  has  been  increased  and  doubled  and  raised  25  per  cent  bj  thr 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Senator  Simmons.  What  would  be  the  effect  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  am  trying  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  Aniert<-an 
consumer  does  not  pay  that  aifference. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  cost  by  water? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  By  the  time  we  pay  dock  charges,  tolls,  and  oikuM 
charges,  our  railroad  freight  figures  up  about  the  same  as  the  Panama 
Cancu  rates. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  is  the  largest  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  On  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Senator  Watson.  And  the  production  is  in  the  far  West? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  The  production  is  in  the  volcanic  regions.  | 

Senator  Watson.  Suppose  the  imports  were  entirely  shut  oil 
could  you  supply  the  home  demand  ? 

Mr.  IjAUGhlin.  We  did  during  tho  war. 

Senator  Watson.  You  supplied  the  home  demand,  did  you? 

Mr.  Laughun.  We  supplied  aU  the  demand  that  was  made. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  tne  demand  decrease  during  the  war?  i 

Mr.  Laughun.  It  increased  very  rapidly  during  the  subaifirit>» 
campaign.     At  the  end  of  the  war  it  dropped  off. 

Senator  Watson.  There  wns  a  time  when  there  were  no  iiuptirf- 
from  abroad,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Laughun.  There  was  a  time  when  the  imports  of  piiniin 
were  prohibited  on  account  of  shipping  conditions,  but  then*  wh^ 
some  stone  that  came  in.  I 

Senator  Watson.  During  that  time,  notwithstanding  that  it  \%u 
creased,  you  supplied  the  demand  i 

Mr.  Laughun.  Yes;  we  did. 
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Senator  Simmons.  That  does  not  conform  to  the  statistics  that  I 
lave  just  read,  which  were  for  the  period  during  the  war.  During 
tho  war  period  there  was  more  imported  than  was  produced  in  this 
'onntry.  The  embargo  did  not  work:  there  was  no  embargo  as  to 
that.  It  came  in  in  larger  quantities  during  the  war  than  it  had 
been  coming  in  before  the  war.  The  witness  said  a  while  ago  that 
they  did  not  think  they  could  expand  production  in  this  country 
[»ver  o.OOO  tons. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  said  under  present  economic  conditions;  at  least 
that  is  what  I  intended  to  say. 

iSenator  Simmons.  To  what  extent  could  you  expand  under  differ- 
ent economic  conditions  ? 

Mr.  IjAUOHON.  I  have  no  idea. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  were  able  to  supply  the  demand  before  the 
wrar,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  LAubnoN.  No,  sir. 

iSenator  Simmons.  You  did  supply  it  during  the  wa^r? 

Mr.  Lauohun.  To  a  large  extent  we  did. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  the  mills  were  nmning  on  full  time,  you 
would  not  be  able  to  supply  the  domestic  demand,  because  in  1920 
10.000  tons  came  in.     In  1917  over  8,000  tons  came  in. 

Mr.  Laughlix.  In  1917  there  was  a  much  larger  demand  on  ac- 
count of  war  orders.  The  very  fact  that  under  the  tariff  act  of  1909 
the  western  miner  could  not  compete  with  the  Italian  stone  is  evi- 
dence that  we  coidd  not  compete  under  the  proposed  act. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  not  producing  now  more  than  3,000 
Urns  i 

.Mr.  Lauohun.  We  are  not  producing  a  ton  a  year  now. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  the  mills  were  running,  you  could  produce 
that? 

Mr.  Lauohun.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  could  not  expand 
'Her  5,000  tons. 

Mr.  Lauohun.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  changed  it  and  said  under  present 
frononiic  conditions.  If  you  were  protected,  how  much  comd  you 
f  xpand  ? 

sit,  Lauohun.  I  do  not  know. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to.  It  has 
been  insinuated  that  the  tax,  or,  rather,  that  the  duty,  that  we  would 
like  to  have  on  this  small  amoimt  will  ultimately  oe  a  tax  on  the 
consumer.  We  have  asked  for  a  duty  which  will  allow  us  to  compete 
^th  the  seaboard  at  approximately  a  cost  of  2  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  $40  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Lauohun.  And  out  of  that  we  will  pay  $25  for  freight  rates 
^ndtax. 

Senator  Simmons.  $25  for  the  freight  rates.  That  would  be  $65 
alt^ther? 

^.  Lauohun.  That  would  be  $40  altogether,  or  $15  a  ton  to  us 
ftt  the  mine. 

Senator  Simmons.  1  am  talking  about  the  consumer.  You  would 
wd  2  cents  to  the  cost  of  production.  Of  course  you  would  also  add 
the  freight  to  the  coast. 
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Mr.  Laughlin.  I  mean  2  cents  a  pound  out  of  wliicli  the  freight  w 
prepaid  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  us. 

Senator  Smoot.  Briefly  state  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Here  is  a  sample  that  I  bought  yesterday  from  j 
druggist.  It  is  an  ounce  and  three-quarters  of  manuf acture<l  puin:-  •- 
stone.  I  paid  for  it  at  the  rate  of  $1.20  a  pound,  as  against  a  pr* 
duction  cost  of  3  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  not  much  of  it  used  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  These  are  the  only  samples  I  was  able  to  buv 
Here  is  a  sample  of  the  ground  pimiice  stone.     I  paid  for  that  at  thi- 
rate  of  80  cents  a  pound,  which  proves  that  the  consumer  does  doi 
profit  by  giving  the  Italian  stone  a  monopoly. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  sell  pumice  stone  for  i 

Mr.  Laughlin.  On  continuous  production  we  could  market  it  at 
the  mine  for  between  $12  and  $15  a  ton.  The  Italian  stone  has  been 
largely  produced  hj  convict  labor.  That  was  so  in  the  past.  I  A* 
not  know  whether  it  is  true  now.  We  pay  our  lowest  man  S4  a  day 
and  feed. 

BRIEF  OF  ROBERT  LAT70HLIV,  REPRESEHTDirO  BRAVD  4b  STSVSH8,  VSW  TOSI 

CITY. 

In  the  interests  and  on  behalf  of  the  pumice-stone  miners  and  producen  of  'h" 
United  States  we  respectfully  solicit  your  careful  consideration  on  the  follo^npait'i- 
ment  concerning  paragraph  206  of  bill  H.  R.  7456,  which  states — 

"Pumice  stone,  unmanufoctured,  valued  at  $15  or  less  per  ton,  two-tenths  oi  ! 
cent  per  pound;  valued  at  more  thsin  $15  per  ton,  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pouitd 
wholly  or  partly  manufactured ^  four-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  manmacturpfl  u.' 
pumice  stone  or  of  which  pumice  stone  is  the  component  material  of  chief  >ilu< 
not  specially  provided  for,  26  per  centum  ad  valdrem. '' 

During  the  Hearings  held  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  on  th* 
tariff  revision,  w^,  together  with  the  producers  of  magnesite,  graphite,  tungsten,  eu 
appealed  for  an  adequate  increase  in  tariff  and  were  given  a  generous  amount  of  tint' 
both  because  of  the  infancy  of  our  industry  and  because  of  its  intimate  relation  viu 
war-time  activities.  Mr.  Fordney,  chairman  and  spokesman  of  the  Committee  "l 
Ways  and  Means,  recognized  our  need  for  such  protection.  On  page  9  of  hisrepont' 
accompany  II.  R.  7456  he  states: 

"In  the  schedule,  as  elsewhere  in  the  bill,  special  consideration  has  been  s^^*^'^ 
to  products  of  new  industry  fostered  by  the  recent  war.  The  followinsr  articl«  u 
the  earthenware  schedule  fail  in  this  eatery:  Magnesite  brick,  pumice  stone,  gr^^tut' 
chemical  porcelain,  chemical  glassware,  and  optical  glass.  The  committee  b» 
recommenaed  rates  which  it  believes  will  continue  the  manufacture  of  these  artirJ«^ 
in  the  United  States." 

Our  first  effort  will  bo  to  show  that  the  proposed  tariff  is  not  adequate  to  co\>' 
the  differential  between  the  foreign  shipped  product  and  the  American. 

On  page  386  ''Tariff  information,  1921,  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Wis* 
and  M!eans,  House  of  Representatives,  Schedule  13,  Earths,  earthenware*  glasw* 
January  11,  1921,"  will  appear  copies  of  original  ai95da\dts  to  the  Ways  and  Mfa:- 
Committee,  which  were  furnished  to  show  the  average  cost  of  unmanufactured  punnc 
stone  to  the  American  producer  delivered  at  the  market.  This  cost  is  an  aveniee  <t 
$39,945  per  ton.  Of  this  cost  the  freight  and  cartage  item  alone  is  $22.20  per  u^ 
including  3  per  cent  war  tax. 

The  only  person  appearing  in  opposition  to  an  increase  in  tariff  on  pxmiice  .<ujij« 
was  Mr.  Frank  L.  Goetz,  representing  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co.,  who  furnished  lb*- 
committee  with  figures  covering  the  costs  to  American  impoiten  of  foreign  ston* 
(P.  44,  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Schedule  B,  Esrih* 
earthenware,  glassware.  Jan.  11,  1921.) 

These  costs  are  as  follows: 

Ocean  freight T  '/' 

Raw  matenal l*^  "^ 

Duty 

Total 21  I 
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The  proposed  duty  in  paragraph  206,  of  two-tentha  of  1  cent  a  pound  would  increase 
e  above  figure  for  foreign  stone  landed  on  our  seaboard,  duty  paid/  to  f25.50  a  ton, 
only  $3.50  more  than  the  amount  we  pay  the  railroads  for  our  transcontinental  haul, 
pom  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  proposed  tariff  is  not  increased  the  Ameri- 
m  producer  can  not  possibly  survive,  and  that  unless  he  be  given  a  tariff  which,  in 
>rmal  times  and  under  a  normal  rate  of  exchange,  will  allow  nim  to  meet  European 
)mpetition.  he  will  be  compelled  to  completely  abandon  the  domestic  market  to 
ireign  sources. 

We  presume  that  this  is  not  the  desire  of  the  committee  who  undertook  the  revision 
!  the  tariff  nor  of  the  controlling  political  party  who  in  their  platform  of  1920  stated: 
"But  the  Republican  Partv  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  protective  principle,  and 
legded  itself  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  soon  as  conditions  shall  make  it  nececsuy  for 
16  preservation  of  the  home  market  for  American  labor,  agriculture,  and  of  industry." 
The  fsLCt  that  the  proposed  tariff  is  inadeauate  can  be  seen  with  great  certainty  by 
>mparing  the  present  schedule  with  scheaule  B,  paragraph  89,  ot  the  act  of  1909, 
hich  is  as  follows: 

*' Pumice  stone,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  three-eights  of  1  cent  per  pound; 
omanufactured,  valued  at  $15  or  less  per  ton,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  valued  at  more 
!ian  $15  per  ton,  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound ,  manufiictures  of  pumice  stone  or  of 
rhich  pumice  stone  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
This  schedule  is  considerably  higher  than  the  one  now  proposed,  and  yet  in  1909 
here  was  no  American-produced  pumice  stone,  nor  was  domestic  pumice  stone  pro- 
uced  in  commercial  quantities  until  the  demands  of  war,  and  the  cessation  of  foreign 
mports  as  a  result  of  the  submarine  campaign,  made  it  necessary  for  the  American 
onsumer  to  look  for  a  domestic  supply. 

In  1909  liie  general  costs  of  mining  operations  in  America  were  slij^tly  over  one- 
taU  of  what  they  are  to-day,  and  vet  at  that  time,  and  with  a  tariff  considerably 
ligher  than  the  one  now  proposed,  the  enormous  natural  deposits  of  American  pumice 
tone  remained  undeveloped  while  the  American  market  continued  to  be  supplied  by 
Italian  stone  produced  by  convict  labor.  With  all  solemnity  we  make  this  charge, 
h»i  the  interests  who  would  welcome  a  minimum  tariff  on  this  commodity  haVie  been 
ndirectly  exploiting  in  our  home  markets  the  product  of  Italian  convict  labor  to  the 
letriment  of  American  labor,  and  that  if  this  exploitation  is  continued  there  will  be 
n  this  branch  of  mining  activity  no  *' preservation  of  the  home  market  for  American 
abor  •  »  »  and  industry."  We  therefore  humbly  petition  your  committee  to 
make  the  following  changes  in  paragraph  ^06,  on  page  37,  of  H.  R.  7456: 

Line  13,  strike  out  the  words  after  "ton,"  and  before  the  figure  **1,"  i.  e.,  "two- 
tenths." 

Line  14,  strike  out  the  words  after  "ton"  and  in  front  of  figure  "1,"  i.  e.,  "three- 
tenths,"  and  insert  the  words  "one  and  one-tenth."  Strike  out  the  word  "cent" 
ifter  "  1, "  and  insert  the  plural,  "cents. " 

line  15,  insert  after  the  word  "manubictured,"  the  words  "one  and." 

line  18,  after  the  word  "for"  insert  the  words  "1  cent  per  pound  and." 

It  is  assumed  that  in  considering  the  justice  of  the  request  made  above,  your  com- 
mittee will  raise  the  following  points: 

<  1 )  An  increase  in  the  tariff  will  probably  increase  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
thus  bringing  about  a  further  advance  in  the  price  of  one  of  the  staple  commodities 
*X  a  time  when  the  efforts  of  the  Nation  are  being  directed  to  a  reduction  in  prices, 
an<l  to  a  general  retrenchment. 

Our  answer  to  this  is: 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  the 
American  manufacturer,  exclusive  of  his  carrying  and  selling  charges,  produced  the 
tiniflhed  or  marketable  product  at  a  cost  of  approximately  l^V  cents  per  pound.  The 
filing  price  at  the  time  these  figures  were  compiled  was  from  3^  to  5  cents  x>er  pound 
in  wholesale  quantities,  and  from  7  to  10  cents  a  pound  in  retail  quantities.  Recent 
market  quotations  taken  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  are  as  follows: 

Pumice  stone:  Original  packages,  5  to  6  cents  per  pound;  selected  lump,  in  barrels, 
•  to  10  cents  per  pound;  powdered,  pure,  5  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

We  submit  this  as  evidence  that  tne  consumer  enjoys  no  advantage  from  the  com- 
paratively cheap  price  of  the  imported  stone,  and  that  the  increase  in  the  tariff  will 
mean  simply  a  reduction  in  the  importer's  margin  of  profit  which  is  over  200  per  cent. 
2)  An  increased  tariff  will  greatly  curtail  if  not  eliminate  the  importations  of 
pumice  stone,  and  this  would  mean  a  corresponding  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government. 

Answer:  Government  statistics  show  that  a  large  amoimt  of  imported  stone  comes 
iQ  under  the  heading  of  "Manufactured  or  partially  manufactured."  This  grade  of 
l^ne,  together  with  certain  other  grades  not  found  in  America,  will  continue  to  be 
imported  irrespective  of  any  duty  which  might  be  placed,  because  the  uses  to  which 
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pumice  stone  is  put  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  cost  of  this  material  is  an  iiifiiui*-«us- 
part  of  the  manufacturing  processes.    Two  examples  might  be  cited: 

(a)  Pumice  stone  is  an  abradve  used  in  rubbing  met^,  paints,  etc.  An  ai^u 
mobile  which  sells  for  $5,000  or  |6,000  leceiveB  about  six  or  eidit  coata  ol  pftinl  mm: 
varnish.  Before  eadi  coat  the  previous  coat  is  ''dressed"  cht^' rubbed  doirn**  vk: 
powdered  pumice  stone,  and  the  amount  of  stone  used  in  such  an  operatioti  »  &:• 
proximately  1  pound.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  a  fluctuation  ol  1  cent  or  •» « 
pound  in  the  pnce  of  the  stone  will  have  absolutely  no  bearing  on  the  ultimate  prod«i' 

(6)  A  modern  hig^-powered  naval  or  coast-defense  gun  costiitt  tens  of  thoiwii*> 
of  dollaiB  is  built  with  the  same  accuracy  and  attention  to  detail  as  a  cfaronamctf^ 
The  ''dressing"  and  "rubbing  down"  of  these  guns  and  of  Uieir  projectiles  m  r^s. 
ducted  with  micrometer  exactness,  and  yet  Uie  amount  of  pumice  stooe  need  in  tLi 
operation  is  so  small  that  even  with  an  increaaed  tarLGf  and  assumiiig  that  the  uiuu:' 
consumer  has  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  this  increase,  the  cost  of  this  gun  yr*r:. 
not  be  increased  by  over  $1.60  at  the  maximum. 

From  the  fiscal  year  of  1914  to  1918,  inclusive,  the  United  States  received  «r-  • 
$17,975  duty  from  unmanufactured  stone,  but  received  during  the  same  time  $T9  a^z 
duty  on  stone  listed  as  "Manufactured  or  partially  manufactured."    Tl&is  — **"*-**^ 
tured  or  partially  manufactured  stone  totaled,  as  far  as  available  goyemmentnl  ieriv» 
show,  48,149,593  pounds,  or  an  average  of  about  5,830,000  pounds  in  a  year.     A  dix 
on  this  of  1  cent  a  pound  would  have  given  the  Government  an  annual  reveno^ 
over  $58,000  as  against  the  $15,000  annual  revenue  ytfddi  they  now  receive 

Affidavits  fumiihed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  shcnred  the  avervge  frewn 
rate  for  the  American  transcontinental  haul  to  be  sli^tly  over  $20  per  ton.    Si»  ^ 
these  affidavits  were  furniehed  these  rates  have  been  increaaed  20  per  cent,  so  tLar 
the  present  rate  is  approximately  $25.    From  an  annual  shipment  of  5,000  tonss.  thcr 
fore,  the  Government  would  derive  through  the  3  per  cent  war  tax  on  bills  of  laiiia: 
$3,760,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  they  received  on  an  average  from  the  dtf - 
on  imported  unmanufactured  stone  during  the  fiscal  yean  (A  1914  to  191S*  indent' 

The  question  might  be  raised  as  to  why  "transcontinental"  haul  is  cited  ss  «: 
examjide,  as  it  would  be  expected  that  a  considerable  portion  of  American-fiw^*'*^ 
stone  would  be  distributed  at  intermediate  points. 

The  answer  is  that  American  mines  produce  only  crude  or  unmanufactured  fl»c- 
This  stone  is  worked  up  by  mills  which  were  originally  situated  on  the  Atkkntir  •«• 
board  in  the  situation  most  accessible  to  the  European  product,  and  lor  Ihir  rr^^' 
the  great  part  of  the  American  stone  comes  to  these  mills  and  after  raanufftctuie  »« tk- 
reconsigned  to  western  points. 

The  student  of  political  economy,  as  applied  to  international  trade,  is  gtaac  ' 
inquire  into  the  effects  of  what  an  increasea  tariff  would  have  upon  our  eoononic  i»u 
tions  with  Italy ^  from  which  country  all  of  our  importations  oi  pumice  stone  an  •!- 
rived.    The  basis  of  this  inquiry  would  be  expected  to  cover  (a)  balance  of  txwdt. 
Italy's  debt  to  United  States,  and  (c)  rate  of  exchange  between  Italv  and  the  Uni*  -' 
States. 

Balance  of  trade:  During  the  five  years  preceding  the  late  European  w.  19i»  - 
1913,  inclusive,  the  United  States  exports  to  Italy  exceeded  Uie  imports  by  an  a\mr 
of  $13,095,400  yearly.    Of  this  amount  $507,400  represents  the  avefage  ananal  ywi'-- 
of  foreign  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Italy,  making  the  average  annual  ex--^ 
of  our  domestic  exports  $12,588,000. 

During  this  same  period  Italy's  average  annual  imports  into  the  rnitad  Stam 
commodities  which  were  duty  free  were  $17,659,382,  while  her  avcrase  tmporw  ■ 
dutiable  goods  were  $30,866,000.    (Reference,  Statistical  Abstract  of  Inited  Stat.* 
1918,  p.  386.) 

Now,  if  we  take  our  aver^  annual  imports  of  pumice  stone  over  the  sane  per. «. 
we  find  it  amounts  to  only  1^3,516,  or  less  than  two* tenths  of  1  per  cent  ol  th^  t<« 
value  of  Italian  imports. 

The  above  fij^^ures  are  given  covering  the  period  between  and  including  190s  a.- 
1913,  because  it  is  believed  advisable  to  separate  the  European  war  p0i<^  ^^ 
normal  conditions  were  very  much  unstabilized. 

Between  1914  and  1918,  inclusive,  the  United  States  exports  to  Italy  exceedt-i  * 
imports  by  an  average  of  $224,3^1,071  yearly.    Of  this  amount  $14,510,916  rppt^v  -.  *- 
the  average  annual  value  of  foreign  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Italy,  nai.-. 
the  net  excess  of  our  domestic  exports  $222,369,612. 

During  this  same  period  Italy's  average  annual  imports  into  tin*  United  >utf« 
commodities  which  were  duty  free  were  $14,510,961,  while  the  average  annnal  taaf»  r- 
of  dutiable  goods  were  $34,529,594.    This  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  enormmm  df«M:  > 
made  upon  all  her  resources  as  a  result  ol  the  war,  Italy  was  able  to  ini  rram  htt  a\  rfv* 
annual  importn  of  dutiable  goods  into  the  United  States  by  over  ihnv  and  '•?  -ia 
million  doIlarB.     ( Reference,  Statistical  Abstract,  United  States.  ■ 
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The  average  annual  importe  of  pumice  into  the  United  States  over  the  same  period 

$100,160,  or  about  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  vidue  of  Italian  imports. 

While  this  fraction  of  a  per  cent  is  relatively  so  small  as  to  be  negligible,  it  is  more 
lan  probable  that  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  would  not  seriously  curtail  the  impor- 
Ltions  ctf  any  but  the  cheaper  gxaaes  of  pumice  as  pointed  out  above.  The  tnule 
MXignizes  numerous  grades  of  tnis  commodity,  only  two  of  which  have  been  suc- 
esefully  produced  here  in  America.  Some  of  these  grades  were  sold  to  American 
nporters  for  as  much  as  9  cents  per  pound,  and  were  retailed  at  prices  uj>  to  50  cents 
er  pound,  depending  upon  quantity  and  quality.  The  lack  of  production  of  these 
rades  by  domestic  properties  will  cause  the  American  consumer  to  continue  to  look 
broad  for  his  further  supplies. 

July's  debt  to  United  States:  On  page  636,  table  369,  Statistical  Abstract,  United 
tate»,  1918,  Italy's  debt  to  the  United  States  is  given  as  $1,385,000,000.  The  interest 
n  this,  if  we  assume  a  rate  of  4  per  cent,  amounts  to  $55,400,000  annually.  The 
eclared  value  of  all  unmanufactured  pumice  imported  into  the  United  States  during 
he  last  10  years  averages  a  little  less  than  $54,000  per  year.  Even  if  we  were  to  assume 
hat  these  imports  were  all  profit  to  the  producers,  and  that  the  entire  amount  was 
pplied  to  above  mentioned  interest,  it  would  take  the  entire  receipts  of  this  pumice 
tone  commerce  for  a  period  of  over  1,000  years  to  pay  one  year*s  interest  on  the 
talian  loan. 

Rate  of  exchange  between  Italy  and  United  States:  Recently  the  Lackawanna 
National  Bank  quoted  Italian  lire  at  $5.66  per  100,  or  $0.0566  each.  ^Vssuming  an 
iverage  stable  value  of  the  lire  of  $0,193,  this  means  a  drop  in  the  piu^hasing  power 
)f  70.6735  per  cent.  If  uncertain  and  imcalcuable  factors  aro  disregarded,  such  as 
ho  present  political  situation,  strikes,  local  boimdary  disputes,  etc..  all  of  which 
lave  a  certain  imdeterminable  influence,  a  calculation  can  be  made  as  to  what  effect 
i  curtailment  of  pumice  shipments  would  have  on  the  rate  of  exchange.  This  calcii- 
ation  is  naturally  based  on  the  trade  balance 

In  the  year  ending  June,  1918,  we  exported  to  Italy  a  total  of  $477,898,744  worth  of 
m  kinds  of  merchandise,  importing  dunng  the  same  period  $30,014,349  worth  of  mer> 
!:handise  both  free  and  dutiable,  leaving  Italy  with  a  trade  balance  of  $447,884,395. 
Reference,  Statistical  Abstract  of  United  States,  1918,  p.  386.) 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  customs  house  Italy  shipped  into  America  during  the 
&8cal  year  of  1918,  $36,466  worth  of  unmanufactured  stone.  If  this  entire  amount 
w&b  deducted  from  her  total  exports  to  the  United  States,  her  trade  balance  would  be 
K47,847,929. 

The  problem  is,  therefore,  if  a  trade  balance  of  $447,884,395  decreases  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  a  lire  in  America  by  70.6735  per  cent,  by  what  per  cent  will  a  trade  bal- 
uice  of  $447 ,847 ,929  decrease  it? 

Canying  the  oalculation  out  to  4  decimal  places,  the  answer  is  found  to  be  70.6793 
per  cent  or  in  other  words  the  purchasing  power  of  the  lire  would  be  decroased  by  a 
iurther  nfty-eight  ten  thousandths  of  1  per  cent.  Under  the  normal  value  of  19.3  per 
cent  for  the  lire,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  about  eleven  one  thousandths  of  a  mill, 
an  extremely  infinitesimal  fraction  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  fluctiiations 
of  exchange. 

CHIKA  CLAT  OB  KAOLIV. 

[Paragraph  207.] 

STATEXENT    OF    JOHN    BICHABD80N,  REPBBSENTINa   JOHN 

BICHABDSOK  CO.  AND  OTHEBS. 

Mr.  RiCHABDsoN.  My  name  is  John  Richardson,  of  Boston. 

The  Chatrman.  And  what  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  KiCHABDSON.  Importer  oi  china  clay  or  kaolin,  paragraph  207. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  submit  your  views  to  tne  committee, 
if  vou  please  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  represent  not  only  the  John  Richardson  Co., 
but  also  the  English  Chma  Clay  Sales  Corporation,  Paper  Makers' 
Chemical  Co.,  John  W.  Higman  Co.,  HammiU  &  Oillespie,  Morey  & 
Co.,  George  Knowles  &  Son,  A.  Meincke,  and  L.  A.  Salomon  &  Bro., 
all  importers  of  English  china  clay. 

We  recommend,  sir,  that  the  duty  as  stated  in  the  Underwood 
tariff  of  11.25  per  ton  be  not  increased. 
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China  clay  or  kaolin  is  a  raw  material  which  is  produced  in  0»r 
wall,  England,  and  also  a  material  called  b^  the  same  name,  but 
different  properties  is  produced  in  the  United  States— in  Georp* 
North  Carohna,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  t/- 
less  extent  in  other  parts. 

The  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  betwt-t 
350,000  and  450,000  tons  per  annum.  Of  this  amount,  roughly.  '• 
per  cent  has  in  the  past  come  from  England,  and  the  balance.  4(i  p»T 
cent,  has  been  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  monetary  value  of  that  aggregatJi*: 

Mr.  Richardson.  Of  the  total  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  roughly. 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  vdue  in  money  of  the  total  consumptioi 
roughly,  amounts  to  somewhere  about  S6,000,000  delivered.  It  . 
difficult,  of  course,  to  give  any  averages  on  a  subject  of  this  kin*: 
owing  to  the  conditions  we  are  passing  through  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  want  to  get  a  very  rough  idea  of  the  ma^. 
tude  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Richardson.  At  the  hearing  before  this  committee  on  Sail: 
day,  Mr.  Edgar,  the  largest  producer  of  dom^tic  clay  in  this  ooontn 
testified,  ana  in  response  to  a  question  as  to  his  reasons  for  demanditid 
an  increase  in  the  tariff  of  $6  per  ton,  answered  that  those  TetiS(t> 
were  contained  in  his  brief,  and  outside  of  that  the  main  point  i^ 
had  in  mind  was  the  difference  in  freight  rate  between  the  rate  paii: 
by  the  domestic  producers  to  a  point  of  consumption  in  Maine,  act' 
he  took  as  the  place  of  the  domestic  producer  the  State  of  Geoipi 
where  some  of  nis  mines  are  located,  which  amounts  to  $9.06  a  u.c 
and  he  then  compared  that  to  a  lO-shiUing  rate  for  ocean  freigt* 
which  he  stated  "was  paid  by  the  importer  of  the  clay. 

The  statement  that  the  rate  of  tfie  ocean  freight  was  10  shillnc* 
was  also  contained  in  the  brief  of  the  domestic  producers  on  page  5b 
in  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  n* 
has  not  been  10  shillings  throughout  this  year;  it  has  been  15  shillinr 
Presumably  it  is  as  low  as  this  owing  to  present  lack  of  ocean  toDIUj^ 
Mr.  Edgar  s  statement  does  not  take  mto  account,  either,  the  fi^- 
that  the  importer  of  china  clay  has  to  pay  the  inland  freight  as 
as  the  ocean  freight  when  it  comes  to  this  country. 

In  order  to  develop  this  rate  question  and  to  try  to  arrive  at  sf^i*- 
fair  comparison  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  vlu* 
duty  should  be  placed  on  this  article,  I  have  made  some  rooct 
estimates  of  the  quantities  consumed  at  various  points,  and  a  ft-' 
average  of  rates  for  imported  clay  and  domestic  clay  to  those  poiiit* 

The  rates  on  the  imported  clay,  of  course,  incluae  both  Ihe  oce«r 
rate  and  the  inland  rate.  The  rate  on  the  domestic  clay  1  h»^' 
given  here  is  only  a  fair  average,  and  it  is  taken  from  Georgia  poiot- 
which  are  farther  distant  from  points  of  consumption  than  some  of  '^ 
other  points,  where  domestic  clay  is  produced.  We  start  in  *r 
find  that  Maine  consumes  about  50,000  tons  a  year. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  the  paper  mills,  principally  i 

Mr.  Richardson.  In  the  paper  mills  principally.  I  should  U» 
said  in  that  connection  that  this  clay  is  consumea  laixelv  by  pa:* 
mills,  particularly  high-grade  book  paper  mills.  Pnmably  70  l» 
cent  oi  all  the  foreign  and  domestic  clay  consumed  here  gii«>^  r 
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aper  production,  and  a  large  part  of  the  balance  is  used  fo^  pottery, 
DO  a  small  amount  is  used  as  a  filler  in  cotton  cloth,  linoleum,  and 
ther  substances.  But  the  paper  and  pottery  makers  are  the  main 
sers. 

The  paper  mills  of  Maine  alone  consume  about  50,000  tons  a  year. 
le  domestic  rate  from  Georgia  is  roughly  $9 — I  believe  S9.06,  to  be 
Kact— the  import  rate,  including  both  ocean  rates  of  15  shillings, 
nd  I  am  not  now  including  the  rail  rate  on  the  other  side,  but  includ- 
ig  the  ocean  rate  of  15  shillings,  and  the  inland  rate  to  the  mill  will 
mount  roughly  to  S5.50. 

The  Massachusetts  paper  mills  consume  roughly  50,000  tons  a  year. 
le  rate  from  Georgia  is  about  S9,  and  the  foreign  rate,  including  the 
iland  rate,  about  $5.50. 

The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  consumption  is  about  50,000  tons. 
"he  rate  from  Geor^^a  is  about  $8.65,  and  the  foreign  ocean  rate 
nd  the  inland  rate  is  about  $8. 

Senator  Delxingham.  Is  talc  used  in  connection  with  this  clay  in 
aper  making,  or  separately  from  it  ? 

Air.  RiCHABDSON.  No,  Sir;  it  has  been  used  to  some  extent,  but 

does  not  work  out  for  the  purposes  for  which  this  material  is  used. 
t  is  practically  a  noncompetitive  article  as  regards  clay. 

Senator  DelLingham.  Is  it  used  for  a  different  purpose  from  the 
lav? 

Mr.  RiCHABDSON.  I  am  not  a  paper  manufacturer,  and  I  can  not 
ij,  but  I  know  we  do  not  come  m  active  competition  with  it. 

Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  consume  about  50,000  tons. 
"he  rate  from  Georgia  is  about  $7  and  $8  for  foreign. 

Vir^a  and  West  Virginia  consume  about  35,000.  The  rate  from 
'eorgia  is  about  $7  and  the  foreign  rate  about  $8. 

Michigan — out  at  Kalamazoo  they  have  a  very  large  paper  center — 
0,000  tons.     The  rate  from  Georgia  is  $7.55  and  $10  foreign. 

Ohio  consumes  about  60,000,  again  a  large  point  of  consumption; 
^e  domestic  rate  is  $8  and  the  foreign  rate  $10. 

Wisconsin,  which  was  not  referred  to  at  all  in  the  bpef  of  the  Amer- 
;aQ  producers,  uses  practically  entirely  domestic  clay,  and  the  domes- 
ic  rate  is  $9  and  the  foreign  rate  $12. 

In  conclusion,  on  the  subject  of  these  rates,  I  would  say  that  at 
me  points  the  domestic  producer  has  the  advantage  on  rates;  at 
ome  points  the  importer  has  the  advantage.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
und  that  there  is  now  a  duty  of  $1.25  on  this  article,  and  it  is  to  be 
drther  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  in  the  brief  of  the 
omestic  producers  filed  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in 
beir  table  of  statistics,  they  state  that  to  compete  with  foreign  clays 
[  Boston,  Mass.y  would  mean  to  the  domestic  producer  a  loss  of 
^1.22  a  ton.  (See  brief,  domestic  producers,  hearings  before  House 
(^ays  and  Means  Committee,  Pt.  I,  p.  514.) 

It  iust  happened,  aside  from  this  tariff  matter,  that  we  have  tried 
I)  seU  Bird  &  Sons  at  Walpole,  Mass.,  near  Boston. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  are  leading  paper  makers  ? 

Mr.  RiCHABDSON.  They  are  makers  of  low-grade  roofing  and  other 
ap<?rs.  Bird  &  Sons  wrote  us  on  January  20  of  this  year  that  they 
uuld  not  use  the  foreign  clay  when  compared  to  the  domestic  clay, 
>hich  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  they  could  obtain  it  at  less  prices. 

'^I'lCT— 22— «cu  2 5 
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A  copy  of  that  letter  appears  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committ^ 
report  af  page  524. 

Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  domestic  producer,  in  order ' 
justify  his  request  for  an  increase  in  this  tariff,  nas  ^ot  to  show  tw 
protection  is  needed,  and  that,  first,  actual  competition  exists  U 
tween  his  clay  and  the  imported  article;  and,  second,  that  he  can  i:< 
compete  under  present  circumstances. 

As  to  the  existence  of  actual  competition,  Mr.  Edgar  in  his  testinin : 
on  Saturday  admitted  to  your  committee  that  the  K)reigii  coating  i-ii 
used  for  coating  papers  could  not  be  duplicated  in  the  United  Staw- 
that  the  manufacturers  of  high-grade  coated  paper,  in  order  to  con 
pete  with  other  markets,  must  have  the  Englisn  clay.  That  probaU 
amounts  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  supply  of  English  clay  that 
brought  in  each  year.  Probably  one-half  of  the  supply  of  Engii- 
clay  that  is  brought  in  each  year  consists  of  what  is  Imown  as  higl 

frade  filler  and  mgh-grade  potting  clay.     There  is  no  clay  in  i^ 
Fnited  States  that  will  compete  with  those  clays. 

The  low-grade  filling  clay  which  is  used  for  paper  manufactunn: 
and  is  imported  from  England,  amounts  to  perhaps  one-fourth  of  t: 
total  imports,  and  that  low-grade  filler  is  the  only  clay  with  wh:*- 
the  American  clay  is  in  competition. 

There  are  various  grades  of  American  clay,  and  only  the  be? 
American  paper  clajr  competes  with  this  low-grade  Gnglish  fillti 
which  narrows  the  situation  down  so  that  the  actual  competiti<>i 
existing  between  American  and  English  clays  is  in  fact  very  small 

In  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  American  producer  to  competr 
have  already  shown  that  to  certain  points  the  American  piodu- 
has  the  advantage  on  freight  rates,  wnile  to  certain  other  points  *j 
importer  has  the  advantage. 

And,  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  it  has  been  established  in  tlie  U\ 
10  years  that  a  tariff  on  clay  plays  almost  no  part  in  the  competiti<-: 
It  was  halved  in  1913 — cut  from  $2.60  to  $1.25.  The  Americ* 
brsiness,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Edear,  at  page  501  in  \i 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  report,  has  steadily  increased  since  (^>l 
time;  and,  furthermore,  their  prices  have  practically  doubled.  Vm 
have  had  very  prosperous  times  under  the  lowered  dutv. 

I  just  want  to  read  to  you  a  little  line  from  the  Tariff  Infonniii:  i 
Surveys,  prepared  for  the  House — and  I  would  say  in  this  coim*^ 
tion  that  the  American  producer  took  his  brief  as  regards  generi 
information  practically  verbatim  from  the  Tariff  Information  S'll 
veys.  But  he  omitted  the  conclusions  in  the  surveys,  and  I  want  I 
read  one  or  two  to  you.  At  page  16  of  Tariff  Information  Surve.v 
on  paragraph  76,  act  of  1913  [reading]: 

There  is  no  substitute  for  Englbh  cla^r  in  the  better  clMses  of  paper,  and  thf 
that  American  paper  manufacturers  continue  to  pay  duty  for  the  Engliah  clay  t<* 
a  large  extent  confifms  this  statement. 

The  possible  and  probable  injiuy  to  the  market  of  domestic  clay  i^  limited  t^j 
use  of  English  clays;  in  the  maui,  to  low-grade  papers. 

That  is  as  I  explained  to  you. 

The  lowest  grade  of  English  clay  costs  but  little  more  than  the  beet  domestic 
('lays,  but  the  size  of  the  total  output,  the  values  involved,  and  the  amount  of 
i  n  our  paper  clay  pits  are  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  «1 
finished  paper  industry  of  the  United  States. 
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And,  again,  under  Tariff  Considerations,  page  17: 

[t  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  tariff  plays  little  part  in  the  competitive 
«ngth  of  foreign  kaolin  in  the  United  States  market. 

I  believe  that  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Edgar  testified  on  Saturday  morning  that  he  was  going  to 
lut  down  unless  he  got  some  relief.    The  domestic  producers  testi- 
?d  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  their  business  had 
.lien  off  60  per  cent  this  year.     I  have  here  the  figures  for  the  total 
cports  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  six  months  of  1920 
id  of  1921,  according  to  the  China  Clay  Review  for  July,  1921. 
For  1920  the  total  exports  for  the  first  6  months  were  211,633  tons; 
I  1921,  they  were  87,096;  that  is  the  total  not  onlv  for  the  United 
tatcs  but  also  for  all  foreign  markets.     Probably  tne  United  States 
rought  in  some  60  per  cent  of  that,  and  it  is  clear  from  those  figures 
lat  we  have  imported  in  the  first  6  months  of  1921  not  over  40  per 
ent  of  what  was  imported  in  same  period  last  year.     It  is  my  oe- 
ef  that  our  business  has  fallen  off  about  70  per  cent,  and  the  do- 
aestic  producers  say  theirs  has  fallen  off  60  per  cent. 
They  say  that  the  placing  of  this  tariff  on  china  clay  is  going  to 
io  them  good,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  paper  makers  are  not  doing 
iny  business.     Their  mills  are  down,  and  they  have  been  down,  and 
hey  are  consuming  very  little  china  clay  at  present.     We  are  aU  in 
he  same  box.     A  nigh  tariff  would  not  start  them  up. 
At  page  506  of  the  tariff  hearings  on  Schedule  B,  paragraph  76, 
)e{ore  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Hayne,  the 
president  of  the  Anierican  China  Clay  or  Kaolin  Association,  tes ti- 
led that  under  any  circiunstances  in  the  world  there  would  be  200,000 
Ions  a  year  of  EngUsh  clay  coming  into  this  country.     And  he  said 
f  you  put  the  duty  at  $10  a  ton,  the  clay  would  still  come  in. 

Genttemen,  the  average  importations  from  1910  to  1919  amounted 
to  about  220,000  tons;  and  tne  biggest  year  known  of,  except  1920, 
t)f  which  we  have  not  got  the  figures  yet,  was  268,000  or  270,000 
tons,  somewhere  in  there. 

It  would  appear  again  from  Mr.  Hayne's  statement  that  the  two 
articles  are  noncompetitive,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  profit  and  not 
protection  that  concerns  the  domestic  producer. 

In  regard  to  the  size  of  the  industries,  Mr.  Hayne  testified  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  page  505,  that  there  were 
from  7,000  to  10,000  men  employed  in  the  domestic  clay  industry; 
and,  further,  that  the  wages  were  from  $2.50  to  $10  per  day.  I  have 
taken  those  figures  at  200  working  days,  10,000  men  at  $2.50  per 
man,  which  would  be  a  total  yearly  wage  of  $5,000,000.  According 
to  the  estimate  of  the  Tariff  Survey,  page  17,  the  total  value  of  the 
domestic  output  for  the  year  1919  was  estimated  at  $1,648,000,  a 
record  high  value. 

The  total  value  of  the  domestic  was  $1,648,000,  and  Mr.  Havne's 
testimony  is  that  they  paid  not  less  than  $5,000,000  for  labor. 

I  believe  that  there  are  not  over  1,500  men  employed  in  the  whole 

domestic  clay  industry,  and 'I  have  various  figures  from  the  Tariff 

Information  Survey  and  the  Geological  Survey  reports  that  indicate 
that. 

Mr.  Hayne  further  testified  that  the  labor  costs  in  England  were 
at  least  60  per  cent  under  the  domestic  costs. 
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The  Cornish  Guardian  and  Clay  Chronicle  of  December  31,  192(1 
states: 

Clay  workers  demand  increase  over  1  shilling  6  pence  per  hour  paid  them. 

A  shilling  and  6  pence,  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  $3.70  or  $3.7' 
makes  27  cents  an  nour,  or  practically  the  same  as  the  $2.50  a  da; 
paid  in  America. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Government  is  a  large  buyer  of  papJ 
that  contains  imported  clay,  and  it  is  going  to  contam  importe^ 
clay  under  any  circumstances  because  the  paper  manufacturers  liar 
testified  they  can  not  manufacture  in  competition  with  other  coun 
tries  without  using  the  imported  clay. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  paper  ths 
the  Government  uses,  for  instance,  is  represented  by  the  clay  ? 

Mr.  RiCHABDSON.  I  could  not  say,  su*.  I  want  also  to  refer  t 
the  brief  and  supplemental  brief  filed  by  John  Richardson  Co.  witi 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  are  printed  at  pap 
484  and  519  of  the  Tariflf  Information,  1921,  Hearings  befor 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Part  I,  and  a  brief  and  supple 
mental  brief  filed  by  the  English  China  Clays  Sales  Corporation  hb 
Hammill  &  Gillespie  and  printed  at  pages  493  to  496. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  talked  over  this  matter  with  the  mano 
iacturers  of  paper  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  We  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  th 
jnanufacturers  of  p&per  at  great  length. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  their  attitude  ? 

Mr.  RiCHABDSON.  They  are  opposed  to  any  increase  of  the  duty. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  they  represented  here  1 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir.  We  have  represented  them.  We  hav 
been  in  very  close  touch  with  them,  and  we  have  always  taken  u 
the  matter  of  clay  duty  ourselves  in  all  the  hearings.  They  testified 
however,  before  the  War  Industries  Board  in  1918,  that  they  absr 
lutely  had  to  have  the  English  clay  in  their  business,  and  that  the 
would  have  to  have  it  whatever  the  price  was,  and,  of  course,  wit 
them  it  is  a  question  of  competition  with  Scandinavia,  Gemiant 
and  other  countries. 

BRIBF  OF  JOHN  RXOHARDSOir  OC.  B08T0H»  MASS. 

We  desire  to  supplement  our  statement  made  before  your  committee  on  Aigitf  1 1 
1921,  in  which  we  recommended  that  the  duty  on  china  clay  or  kaolin  (H.  K  T4o 
par.  207)  be  not  increased  over  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  ton  carried  in  the  Undcnrs 
bill,  Schedule  B,  paragraph  76.  We  desire  particularly  to  refer  to  the  hnti  ufc 
with  your  committee  on  August  20,  1921,  by  Mr.  Edgar  on  behalf  of  the  produr^ 

of  domestic  clay.  ,      ,,  /  ^  .       r  i 

The  brief  of  the  American  producers  states  that  "the  great  quantities  of  torei 
goods  coming  in  now  at  prices  50  per  cent  below  our  cost  is  dowly  but  surely  briMn 
on  one  of  the  most  disastrous  panics  we  have  ever  known." 

If  this  statement  refers  to  imported  china  clay  it  is  erroneous.  During  w  -} 
six  months  of  1921  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  china  clay  or  kaolm^i 
imported  into  this  country  than  was  imported  in  the  first  six  months  of  1920  »5w  T] 
China  Clay  Trade  Review,  published  in  Ivondon^  July,  1921,  p.  (W5);  nor  has  any  'tJj 
clay  been  imported  at  prices  50  per  cent  below  the  cost  of  the  Am^can  ptod^i 
Mr.  Edgar  testified  that  "our  cost  of  production  and  labor  varies  all  the  wa>  ti^ 
$7  to  $10  per  ton."  (Tariff  Information,  1921,  pt.  1,  Schedule  B.  p.  503,\  The  l^* 
grade  of  English  clay  imported  for  paper  and  pottery  has  at  no  time  daring  1921  • 
for  less  than  $9  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  English  port,  to  which  must  be  added  ocean  fnit 
duty  and  inland  freight  from  Atlantic  seaport.  Higher  grades  Bell  for  about  |l 
f.  o.  b.  English  port. 
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!t  is  stated  in  the  brief  that  ''we  can  not  pay  a  $6.18  freight  per  ton  to  Maryland, 
id  freight  per  ton  to  New  Engluid,  or  an  $11  freight  rate  to  Northern  New  York 
lie  Engtian  day  comee  to  our  ports  for  $1.82  per  long  ton  or  $1.62  per  short  ton,  the 
y  our  freight  is  figured  and  our  day  is  sold.'' 

English  c&y  does  not  come  to  our  ports  for  $1.82  per  long  ton,  but  with  the  present 
r  rates  of  ocean  freight  and  exchange  at  $3.70,  the  ocean  freight  alone  is  $2.77  per 
1^  ton,  to  which  3  shillings  a  ton,  or  about  55  cents  for  freight  to  English  seaport, 
i  inland  freight  in  the  United  States,  must  be  added.  Here,  as  in  other  parU  of 
3  brief,  the  stEktement  of  the  American  producers,  naming  certain  points  of  consump- 
•n  is  misleading.  Kindly  refer  in  this  connection  to  testimony  of  John  Richardson 
fore  your  conmiittee. 

It  is  stated  in  the  brief  that  *'  we  can  not  bleach  our  clays.  •  We  have  to  ship  them 
th  as  little  preparation  as  possible  to  meet  foreign  competition.'' 
\  lai]ge  part  of  the  American  production  (after  mining  with  steam  shovels)  is  washed 
d  dried.  The  English  residual  clay  is  mined  by  a  hydraulic  process,  then  washed 
i  dried.  The  quantity  of  imported  Enp;lish  clay,  if  any,  which  receives  any  further 
eaching  treatment  is  so  small  as  to  be  insignificant,  probably  less  than  1  per  cent. 
It  i8  stated  in  the  brief  that  'Hhey  have  presented  as  evidence  a  few  letters  from  the 
mparatively  few  mills  that  use  only  English  clay  or  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  it, 
It  they  are  very  few  when  compared  with  the  many  mills  using  all  domestic  clay  or 
mixture  of  both.'' 

Letters  have  been  presented  from  the  Oxford  Paper  Co.,  S.  D.  Warren  Co.,  West 
irsinia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  (Tariff  Information,  pp.  522-524,  inclusive),  Crocker,  Bur- 
iuk  Si  Co.,  Fitchburg  Paper  Co.,  Whittemore  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  Bryant 
iper  Co.  (Taiiff  Information,  pp.  494,  495),  which  include  tne  largest  book  manu- 
cturers  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  together  make  up  a  most  sub- 
antial  part  of  our  total  output.  Several  of  these  mills  use  domestic  paper  clays  to 
irying  extents  as  filler  in  conjunction  with  the  imported  clay. 
It  is  stated  in  the  brief  that  ''they  are  filling  many  mills  in  this  country  with  clav 
>  be  paid  for  when  used  and  with  it  a  guaran^  against  advance  or  decline  in  price. 
This  statement  can  not  be  substantiated,  although  it  is  probably  true  with  r^;ard 
)  a  few  small  lots.  Clay  is  a  cheap,  bulky  article.  Storage  means  loss.  Importers 
re  not  bankers  and  do  not  sdl  their  clay  as  indicated. 

It  is  stated  in  the  brief  that  ''we  have  fought  organized  competition,  you  see  here 
>^y,  until  we  have  almost — not  quite— divided  with  them  the  clay  tonnage  of  the 
onntry,  where  they  once  had  all.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  spelled  ruin  for 
B  when  they  allowed  us  only  $2.50  per  ton  duty  with  which  to  combat  foreign  clay 
t  preirar  pncea  with  our  costs  in  transportation  alone  advanced  58}  per  cent.' 
At  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  ana  Means  Committee  on  January  8  and  9,  1913, 
Tariff  Schedules,  Schedule  B,  p.  528,  Mr.  Peter  W.  Morgan,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
%  Pincers'  Association,  reauested  that  the  dut^  of  $2.50  be  not  removed.  He 
tated  in  his  brief,  which  was  suoscribed  to  by  the  principal  domestic  manufacturers, 
bat  "if  the  duty  of  $2.50  is  removed  and  it  ciiould  appear  that  our  prices  have  to  bo 
^uced  to  meet  the  reduction  in  cost,  we  should  inevitably  have  to  go  out  of  business, 
here  being  no  such  margin  of  profit  as  would  permit  us  to  operate." 
'Hie  dnty  was  reduced  at  that  time  to  $1 .25  per  ton.  Despite  this  foct  the  American 
|»dTic»  has,  according  to  the  statement  befoi'e  your  committee,  "almost — not  quite — 
Inided  with  them  the  clay  tonnage,"  and  his  prices  have  practically  doubled.  Nor 
flthe  domestic  producer  called  upon  '^to  combat  foreign  clay  at  prewar  prices  with 
)^  costs  in  transportation  alone  advanced  58 J  per  cent. ' '  English  clay  to-day,  despite 
<ie  low  exchange,  costs  f .  o.  b.  English  port  about  two  and  one-half  times  its  i>rewar 
^  The  ocean  freight  is  higher.  The  inland  freight  in  the  United  States  is  also 
umer. 

We  sabmit  that  the  domestic  pEoducer  has  entirely  failed  to  show  adequate  reasons 
or  farther  protection  than  the  $1.25  accorded  by  the  Underwood  bill.  We  recommend 
^theduty  be  not  increased. 

BUXF  07  TKB  XirOLXSH  CHZVA  OLATS   BALES   OO&FOBATXOV  AHD  HAMMILL  Sc 

GILLXSPIS,  HXW  TO&K  OZTT. 

The  Dresent  dnty  on  china  clay  or  kaolin  is  $1.25  per  ton  as  per  Underwood  tariff, 
SchediSeB.para^phye.  ^        p-  i- 

Af  iSS  ^*y  proposed  under  H.  R.  7456,  paragraph  207,  is  $2.50  per  ton,  or  an  advance 
"^W  per  cent  above  the  present  tariff. 

J'e  ppectfully  request  that  the  present  duty  of  $1.25  per  ton  be  not  advanced. 

At  the  present  rate  of  exchange  and  ocean  freights  the  cheapest  or  common  grade 
01  txi^^  c\amk  clay  that  is  imported  for  paper  making  can  not  be  marketed  at  les.^' 
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than  $12.50  to  $14  per  ton  ex  ship  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  to  this^piice  most  be  *i* 
the  inland  railway  freight  to  consumer's  mill.  This  inland  freight  to  pomtB  in  ce&u« 
freight  traffic  territory  is  as  high  and  to  some  points  even  hi^er  than  on  doacfr": 
clay  shipped  from  southern  mines  to  consuming  mills.  Aa  soon  as  sterling  exrlau* 
advances  prices  on  English  clay  automatically  advance,  so  that  at  normai  exciias* 
basis  the  prices  would  range  from  $16.50  upward. 

Domestic  crude  clay  prior  to  the  war  sola  at  $3.75  to  $4.25  f.  o.  b.  mine  and  donve' 
washed  clay  at  $4.75  to  $5.50  per  ton  f .  o.  b.  mine.    The  present  prices  on  doiatf: 
clay  range  from  $6  to  $7.50  f .  o.  b.  mine  on  crude  clay  and  $8  to  $10  for  waabed  r i&- 
These  prices  do  not  include  domestic  pulverized  clays,  which  are  quoted  at  %ll ' 
$20  f .  o.  b.  mine  and  have  no  competition,  as  there  is  no  pulverised  clay  importcii 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  one  of  the  domestic  day  producers  the  pie^. 
cost  of  production  with  present  high  labor  and  coal  is  $4.50  to  $o  for  erode  day  Uki  * 
to  $6.50  for  washed  clay. 

To  produce  a  ton  of  English  clay  requires  more  than  double  the  amount  d  W* 
and  laborers  than  is  required  in  the  domestic,  mines  and  the  cost  per  ton  for  labcr  . 
the  English  clay  works  is  therefore  correspondingly  higher  than  the  cost  per  ton  in  i:  - 
American  mines. 

At  the  present  time  the  English  ordinary  day  laborer  in  the  clay  industry  is  reoei^  ^ 
Is.  6d.  per  hour  for  a  7-hour  day,  that  is,  63s.  for  a  42-hour  week  (about  11^.3:  .: 
American  currency).  Pieceworkers,  such  as  loaders  and  dry  men  are  paid  '•:  » 
different  scale  and  their  wages  are  much  higher  tha^  those  of  the  day  laborer,  rr 
ning  &om  £4  to  £5  per  week  ($19.50  to  $24.25  in  American  currency)  according  t*- 1:« 
tonnage  handled.  Labor  cost  represents  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  pmi  :: 
tion,  but  the  coal  bill  is  also  a  heavy  one,  as  English  clays  are  obliged  to  eo  thjv«^  ■  * 
drying  process  in  kilns  fed  by  coal  fuel  for  which  only  the  best  Wekh  ODal  is  9UU  - 
The  cost  of  this  coal  is  extremely  high  at  the  present  time.  Compared  with  19M  :> 
increase  in  wages  alone  has  been  150  per  cent  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  it :  • 
English  producer  has  been  even  greater. 

The  United  States  Grovemment  is  a  large  buyer  of  machine-finished  book  pif^' 
supercalendered  book  paper  and  surface-coated  papers.  The  paper  iiianaiicn.*v' 
of  these  grades  of  paper  are  the  largest  consumers  of  English  china  day  and  the  re- 
posed increase  in  tne  present  duty  of  100  per  cent  (from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  ton  v  -. : 
increase  the  cost  of  production  of  these  grades  of  paper  and  work  an  unwarranted  lurl- 
ship  on  the  paper  manufacturer  in  view  of  the  declining  prices  on  the  finished  fmp^'. 

China  clay  is  a  raw  material  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  high-gnde  papen,  i:? 
any  duty  imposed  increases  the  price  and  cost  of  paper  production — Iwgely  used  bi  !•' 
Government  and  throughout  the  country  for  educational  purposes. 

Domestic  clays  can  not  replace  English  china  clays  in  tne  production  of  hi^k-prk. 
paper,  pottery,  and  chinaware. 

Clay  is  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada  and  gives  the  Canadian  paper  maa'iA  - 
turer  an  advantage  over  the  American  paper  producer  in  the  world's  export  tndr 

We  therefore  ask  the  committee  to  give  this  matter  their  consideratloa  and  i^.  -  - 
that  duty  on  china  clay  be  not  advanced. 

We  respectfully  refer  committee's  attention  to  Tariff  Information  of  1921;  Bmr:^ 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Part  I,  page  493«  origmalbfM  &: 
page  496,  supplementary  brief,  filed  by  us. 

BRIEF  OF  PAPEB  KAKTJFACTiraXBS. 
STATEMENT  OP  PACTS. 

In  1908  and  in  1913  the  John  Richardson  Co.  was  represented  at  the  hearii»>  '•■'  * 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  requested  the  remox^l  of  the  daty  on  dua*  '< 
or  kaolin.    In  1908  the  petition  was  dismissed  and  the  duty  of  $2.50  p«r  ton  mna^'- 
in  force.    By  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  paragraph  76,  the  duty  was  reduced  to  SI  -"  >" 
ton,  at  which  amount  it  now  stands. 

This  brief  recommends  that  there  be  no  increase  of  the  dutv  on  china  cimr  <r  k»  • 

EXPLANATION  OP  TERMS. 

The  terms  ''china  clay  "  and  *'  kaolin "  are  synonymous.    China  clav,  or  kaokU.  "* 
raw  material  chiefiy  used  in  the  manufactiu'e  of  paper  and  pottery.    In  this  htv^  - 
term  '  *  china  clay ' '  will  be  used  except  with  reference  to  Xorth  (^aroHna  rla\    » *•  -  ' 
customarily  called  ''  kaolin.*' 
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( hina  clay  ia  decomposed  pianite.  It  \b  found  in  laige  quantities  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
Dd.  A  material  differing  in  important  respects  in  quality,  but  called  by  the  same 
une,  is  found  in  the  United  States,  principally  in  Geoigia,  South  Carolina,  and  Penn- 
Ivania.  In  both  countries  the  term  ''china  clay,"  or  '* kaolin,"  is  applied  to  mate- 
Us  of  varying  qualities  and  commercial  values. ' 
Al>out  90  per  cent  of  all  the  clay  imported  into  the  United  States  is  English  china 

IN  ITS  NATURAL  STATE. 

<  hina  clay  is  either  residual  or  sedimentary. 

Rtiidml  clayg. — Beds  of  china  clay  occurring  at  or  close  to  the  place  of  original  de- 
impofiition  are  known  as  residual  clays.  These  clays  in  their  natural  state  are  mixed 
ith  a  laige  quantity  of  feldspar,  mica,  and  sand. 

In  the  United  States,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  is  practically  no  residual  clay  except 
Xorth  (Carolina.    All  English  clays  are  residual. 

Sfdimentanj  days. — In  the  erosion  of  the  earth's  surface,  residual  clay  is  washed 
mn  into  lakes  and  seas.  On  its  journey  most  of  the  feldspar,  mica,  and  sand  are 
!opped  out  and  other  impurities  are  added.  It  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  sediment, 
li  16  known  as  sedimentary  clay.  Except  for  the  North  Carolina  clay  the  china  clay 
th^  United  States  is  largely  sedimentaiy . 

HOW  MINED. 

The  methods  used  to  mine  the  English  residual  clay  differ  fundamentally  from  the 
ethodfl  used  in  mining  the  sedimentary  clay  of  the  United  States. 
The  English  method. — A  stream  of  water  under  high  pressure  is  directed  from  a  hose 
wusi  the  side  or  stope  of  the  bed,  waslung  down  clay,  feldspar,  mica,  and  sand, 
ith  each  ton  of  cla^  that  is  washed  down  tnere  are  about  2  tons  of  sand  and  other 
stcrials.  The  heavier  materials  are  settled  out  of  the  clay  stream  at  the  bottom  of 
«  pit,  shoveled  into  cars  and  hauled  to  the  waste  pile.  The  clay  stream  is  pumped 
the  surface  and  run  at  decreasing  rates  of  speed  through  drags,  thus  dropping  out  the 
M  impurities.  The  clay  stream  then  runs  to  settling  pits,  most  of  the  water  is  run 
^  and  just  enough  left  to  convey  the  clay  to  the  tanks  from  which  it  is  trucked  to  the 
!«.  After  the  drying  process  the  clay  is  thrown  into  sheds  ready  for  shipment. 
Thf  American  meUwd. — ^The  clay  is  dug  out  of  the  face  of  the  bank  with  hand  tools 
steam  shovel. 

in  many  instances  after  being  assorted  for  color  and  dried  in  an  open  shed,  the  clay 
^ad V  for  shipment.    In  other  cases  it  is  groimd  or  pulverized  and  in  some  cases  is 
^*M  with  good  results  (South  Carolina  Geological  Survey,  Bulletin  No.  1,  Series 
.  1904.  p.  62). 

The  American  method  of  breaking  clay  out  of  a  deposit  by  hand  tools  or  steam 
tnel  \»  as  uDsuited  to  the  conditions  confronting  the  English  miner  as  is  the  English 
■^cf^v  of  extracting  clay  by  means  of  a  clay  stream  to  the  American  miner. 

ANALYSES. 

Wf  here  present  a  table  of  an  avera^  test  of  English  clay  and  of  a  test  of  clay  from 
'limine?  in  South  Carolina  and  one  m  North  Carolina: 


Medium 

English 

China 

clay. 

Paper 

Soutii 
Carolina  .1 

Paper 

day. 

South 

Carolina.^ 

North 
Carolina 
kaolin.* 

lua 

45.62 

3R.98 

.81 

.69 

.10 

45.02 

38.98 

.77 

44.23 

38.92 

2.31 

45.70 

*Bina 

4a  61 

OlirQXkic 

1.39 

■e 

.45 

icr.ffi» ;;; \'.V  ...\ '.'.'.".' 

.07 

tr. 

.09 

»!»tW« 

.35 

tttior)  or  total  water 

12.30 
.50 

ii'ss" 

12.90 

8.98 

Wics *     '"          

2.82 

'•liic  oxide. 

.85* 

.03 
.26 
.55 

100.11 

i.*2i 

.12 
.30 
.26 

se...             

Ujh... 

............ 

<k ;  ;•; ;; 

Total 

100.00 

100.25 

100.39 

— 

^  Sooth  Carolina  Geological  Survey. 


North  Carolina  Geological  Survey. 
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AS  TO  TEST  BY  ANALYSIS. 

"There  are,  however,  many  physical  properties  which  the  ultimate  aiial>'B5  d^ 
not  explain,  because  they  are  dependent  lak^ely  on  the  mineralqncal  compoeitioc 
(North  Carolina  Geological  Survey,  Bulletin  No.  13,  by  Heinrich  fees,  1897,  p.  3i». 

Two  clays  may  show  practically  the  same  chemical  analysis  and  one  be  enoqi 
whiter  than  the  other  to  make  it  conmiercially  valuable  where  the  other  could  not  tn 
a  market.  The  accompanying  exhibits  show  clearly  that  there  is  a  differeDCff.  i 
practical  purposes,  between  English  and  American  day. 

Exhibits  A  and  6  are  samples  of  the  deposits  of  English  and  American  clay  in  a  c 
state. 

Exhibit  0  shows  10  grains  of  ordinary  English  clay  in  a  certain  quantitv  of  di5tiD 
water.  Exhibit  D  shows  10  grains  of  liigh-^*ade  domestic  paper  clav  in  the  same  fx 
dition.  On  shaking  these  bottles  it  is  apparent  that  tne  English  clay  is  held  in  « 
pension  to  a  far  greater  d^^e  than  the  aomestic.  This  goes  to  show,  find,  that  i 
English  clay  is  finer  in  grain  than  the  domestic;  second,  that  it  has  leas  grit  or  ir 
silica. 

Exhibits  E  and  F,  samples  of  English  and  domestic  paper  clay,  respectively,  funii 
shows  that  the  domestic  clay  is  harder,  shorter,  leaner,  more  yellow  in  color.  Tl 
sample  of  English  clav  is  better  color,  and  is  termed  by  the  miners  fat,  lon^  or  ^rei 
(Rudolph  Wagner,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  chemical  technology  at  t^e  Univemtr 
Wurzburg),  and  possesses  a  higher  degree  of  plasticity  than  domestic.  A  clav  <rf  ?"> 
color  and  high  plasticity  is  desirable  for  paper  making. 

U8B8. 

By  far  the  laigest  use  of  china  clay  is  for  paper-making.  Forty  yean  ago  f«p 
was  made  chiefly  from  rags  and  old  paper.  The  manufacturer  did  not  need  china  cL 
to  give  his  paper  a  finieii.  Ground  wood  and  sulphite,  owing  to  their  lower  o^ 
now  replace  rags  in  most  paper.  China  clay  is  used  to  fill  and  finish  P^P?  ^^^ 
from  wood .  Without  clay  the  surface  is  harsh  and  not  r^uiily  printable.  Oiina  'Hi 
is  now  an  absolute  necessity  for  much  of  the  paper  made. 

In  wall  paper  and  low-grade  book  paper^  china  clay  is  used  as  a  filler.  In  }im 
grade  book  and  ma^zine  paper  china  clay  is  used  both  as  a  filler  and  aa  a  finisbcrl 
coater.  The  superior  graaes  of  English  clay  alone  satisfy  the  maniifartnrw  of  luf 
grade  coated  papers.  (See  statement  by  paper  manufacturers  before  War  Indnsm 
Board,  Mar.  27,  1918,  Appendix  A.)  i 

The  second  largest  use  of  china  clay  is  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  The  pen 
requires  a  clay  that  will  bum  white  and  will  not  crack  or  craze.  KnpKyK  cla>*!i,  o«v 
to  their  uniformity  and  to  their  lack  of  tendency  to  crack  or  craze  when  burned,  fai^ 
been  found  to  be  more  satisfactory  for  potting.  Prof.  Bleininger,  United  Sui 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh  ofiice,  has  said:  ''The  use  of  American  cla\:9  in 
production  of  white  ware  pottery  is  technically  possiblei  but  it  is  claimed  by 
potters  that  these  clays  can  not  be  supplied  in  laige  enough  quantity  and  uf  ^ 
required  degree  of  uniformity  to  justify  the  shutting  out  entirely  of  the  English  ch} 
In  our  experitfice,  irregularity  in  the  quality  of  f American)  clays  has  been  met  vi 
frequently.  The  clay  would  ai£fer  quite  decidedly  in  quality  with  different  car'^i*^ 
although  supplied  by  one  firm."  i 

In  both  countries,  as  a  general  rule,  clays  in  certain  pits  are  more  suitable  for  pc<t« 
than  for  paper  and  vice  versa.  The  North  Carolina  clays,  mentioned  as  bc^  al*t 
the  only  known  residual  clays  in  the  United  States,  are  used  almost  e3Ecla8ivel\  i 
pottery. 

Clay  is  also  used  (1)  as  a  stiffener  mixed  with  size  for  cloth  and  other  textile  Uln\ 
2)  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  alum;  (3)  in  the  manufacture  of  nltia  mam 
as  an  absorbent  and  stiffener  in  the  manuntcture  of  linoleum.    For  all  them  f^ 
poses  English  clay  is  considered  superior. 

QUANTITIES. 


s 


The  number  of  tons  of  English  china  clay  imported  into  the  United  States  M 
of  domestic  production  of  paper  and  pottery  clays  in  each  of  the  yean  1909  to  \t 
were  as  follows: 
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EnglWi  \mportt  of  china  clay  and  domestic  production  of  paper  and  pottery  clays. 


English 
iniports. 

Danustic  prodoctlon. 

Year.* 

English 
imports. 

Domestic  production. 

Ye*r.« 

Paper 
day. 

Potting 
day. 

Paper 
clay. 

Potting 
day. 

ft 

Long  tons. 
193,482.98 
231,234.45 
228,50a42 
237,36&78 
263, 83a  14 
241,935.99 

Short  tons. 

81,586 

85,949 

99,265 

119,857 

126,377 

116,328 

^Aor^tofw. 
31,227 
34,221 
27,400 
25,852 
28,834 
34,191 

1915 

Long  tons. 
230,484.00 
228,936.00 
206,729.00 
192,705.00 
146,260.00 
•300,000.00 

Short  tons. 
113,033 
153,434 
174,449 
141,725 
•148,000 

Short  tons. 
28,031 

II 

1916 

47,723 

1 

1917 

31,885 

a. 

1918 

37,969 

J 

1919 

•39,000 

1 

1920* 

English  imports  based  on  fiscal  year.   Domestic  production  based  on  calendar  year. 

Calendar  year. 

Estimated. 

rhe  decrease  of  importations  for  the  years  1918  and  1919  was  caused  by  shortage 
available  ocean  tonnage  due  to  the  allocation  of  tonnage  for  other  purposes  by  the 
iropean  Governments. 

in  the  year  1920  such  allocation  was  discontinued,  with  the  result  that  the  importa- 
Q  of  Gnglish  clay  for  the  calendar  year  exceeded  300,000  tons.  We  are  unable  to 
tain  figures  as  to  the  production  of  domestic  clays  for  1920. 

RELATIVE  COSTS. 

In  each  country  there  is  a  vdde  divei^nce  between  the  cost  of  individual  clays. 
9t  only  is  the  cost  of  the  domestic  kaolin,  or  potting  clay,  different  from  the  cost  of 
mffitic  paper  clay,  but  also  there  are  differences  based  on  quality  between  the 
dins  and  paper  clays  coming  from  different  pits.  So,  too,  the  prices  of  English 
ler  day  and  coating  clay  vary  widely,  the  coating  clay  in  many  cases  bringing  a 
icv  half  as  much  again  aa  that  brought  by  the  filler  clay. 

However,  certain  avera^  c<Hnparisons  are  possible.  For  the  year  1918  the  average 
Bt  at  the  mine  of  domestic  paper  clay  was  $7.54  per  ton,  while  for  the  same  year  the 
(Bgn  imparted  value  of  English  china  clay  f.  o.  b.  English  port  was  $6.77.  (U.  S. 
m.  Surv.,  Mineral  Resources,  1919,  Ft.  2.)  To  the  cost  of  English  clay  at  the 
ittliah  seaport  most  be  added  about  17s.  for  ocean  freig^it  and  $1.25  for  duty,  which 
ue8  the  cost  at  Atlantic  port  $15.13  per  ton. 

Kiiice  the  compilation  of  Ihe  foregoing  figures  by  the  Government,  the  price  of 
Mish  day  f.  o.  b.  seaport  in  England  m  English  money  has  materiaJly  increased, 
kis  increase  haa  been  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling, 
t  the  end  of  1920  with  exchange  at  $3.50  English  coating  clay  at  the  American  sea- 
*t  cost  about  $20  to  $21  and  a  low-grade  English  filler  clay  about  $16. 
The  price  of  domestic  paper  clay  rose  between  1918  and  the  first  half  of  1920.  Recent 
dQctums  in  the  price  of  uiis  clay  have  brought  the  mine  cost  to  between  $9  and  $10. 
Is  exdiange  approaches  normal  the  cost  of  English  clay  will  be  increased.  On  a 
■V  of  $4.86  to  the  pound  sterling  and  present  English  prices,  the  cost  of  filler  clay 
1  Atlantic  seaport  would  be  about  $20,  and  of  English  coating  clay  at  Atlantic  sea- 
»t  about  $27  to  f28  per  ton. 

COMPETITION. 

American  clays  do  not  compete  with  the  best  English  clays  used  for  best  book  and 
^ed  paper.  The  statement  of  the  large  paper  manufacturers  made  before  the  War 
idtistries  Board,  March  27, 1918,  a  copy  of  which  is  set  forth  in  Appendix  A  of  this 
^,  bears  coocluflive  testimony  to  this  fact. 

^tikctmnn  of  higji-^rade  pottery  are  practically  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
lat  Engliah  day  ia  essential  for  good  results.  They  find  that  American  kaolin  with 
idiffeiBQt  qualities  can  be  mixed  with  English  potting  clays  to  good  advantage. 

BOM  or  DOMBSnC  CLAT,  PAPER,  AND  POTTINO  INDU8TBIE8. 

AUhoodi  we  have  found  no  recent  figures  for  the  number  of  men  employed  and  the 
iMnmt  of  investment  in  domestic  paper  clay  and  kaolin,  it  is  certain  that  the  industry 
r&lati%'ety  small  as  compfltf^d  to  the  paper  and  potting  industries. 
We  believe  that  cooAderably  less  than  1,000  men  are  employed  in  the  domestic 
iper  and  potting  day  industiy.  The  paper  industry,  the  chief  user  of  china  clay,  is 
>•  of  the  largeat  industries  of  this  country,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  capital 
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invested  and  labor  employed.  Add  to  this  the  potting  industiy  o!  the  United  Sui(« 
which  is  b>r  no  means  inconsiderable  in  both  respects,  and  the  relative  importanreo' 
the  domestic  clay  industry  is  seen  to  be  comparatively  insignificant. 

SUMMARY. 

The  duty  on  English  china  clay  is  now  $1.25  per  ton.  We  urge  strongly  thAt  thb 
duty  should  not  be  increased. 

English  china  clay  is  essentially  a  different  material  than  the  American  produr. 
called  by  the  same  name .  It  is  a  residual  clay.  American  clay  is  largely  sedimeDtan 
English  clay  is  mined  by  water  process.  American  clay  is  dug  out  of  the  pit.  Al- 
though in  analysis  English  and  American  clays  do  not  differ  widely,  analyses  do  ool ; 
show  their  relative  values  for  conmiercial  purposes.  Their  essential  differenree  «* 
brought  out  by  the  exhibits  presented  herewitn. 

In  the  main,  uses  of  English  and  American  clays  differ  widely.  Owing  to  tha' 
different  properties  American  clays  can  not  be  substituted  for  Enghsh  without  damii^ 
to  the  product,  be  it  paper  or  pottery. 

Despite  the  shortage  of  ocean  tonnage  during  the  war  and  the  great  resultant  opp«r 
tunity  for  increase  of  domestic  production,  mauEacturers  of  both  ^per  and  potter; 
have  continued  throughout  to  demand  English  clay.  The  importation  of  over  30(KuOb 
tons  in  1920  is  ample  evidence  of  this  demand.  English  clay  costs  more,  and  yt 
must  still  be  used  by  both  paper  makers  and  potters. 

The  clays,  in  fact,  are  largely  non-competitive.  Aji  additional  duty  would  be  d 
small  or  doubtful  value  to  the  relatively  small  American  clay  industry.  It  wouli 
inevitably  cause  an  enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  products  of  the  great  America 
paper  and  pottery  industries,  which  we  believe  must  continue  to  use  English  clay 

I 

I 

Appendix  A. 



We  earnestly  hope  that  after  careful  consideration  of  the  reasons  given  belovr  ili 
will  be  found  possible  to  allow  shipments  of  English  china  clay  to  continue  as  bej^iv 
fore. 

(1)  Domestic  clays  are  not  suitable  as  a  complete  substitute  for  English  clay  a 
book  and  printing  papers.    In  the  lower  grades  of  book  and  printing  paper  a  coivider-  { 
able  percentage  of  American  clay  may  be  safely  used.    In  the  higher  j^rades.  boi^e^cr  | 
the  quality  of  the  paper  would  be  so  seriously  affected  that  the  American  clay  cam  c« 
safely  be  used,  and  absolutely  can  not  be  used  in  coated  papers. 

^2)  We  do  not  believe  that  the  development  of  southern  clays  is  sufficient  iu  p- 1 
viae  for  the  needs  of  this  country,  without  regard  to  car  shortage,  embargoes  or  l3l>ar{ 
difficulties. 

(3)  Hie  combined  amount  of  domestic  and  forei^  clays  produced  is  required  b) 
the  paper  industry,  without  regard  to  other  industries. 

(4)  For  the  last  year  or  more  the  railroad  situation  has  resulted  in  largely  i«du«a 
shipments  from  the  South,  and  during  the  last  few  months  the  situation  has  b«c«aff 
much  more  critical. 

(5)  Under  normal  conditions,  cars  are  a  long  time  in  transit  to  all  point?,  and  tiii* 
is  particularly  true  of  New  England. 

(6)  A  very  considerable  percentage  of  English  clay  is  used  in  the  milk  locax^-' 
close  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

r?)  A  large  percentage  of  English  clays  have  been  brought  into  this  countr>'  pn<"*' 
cally  as  ballast. 

(8)  We  can  see  but  one  aigument  for  stopping  the  importation  of  English  chiiu  <ii>^ 
namely,  to  conserve  shipping.  As  an  answer  to  this,  we  would  say  that  sinci*  u- 
European  war,  steamers  have  been  furnished  for  such  service  under  permiUi  !•)  <^' 
English  shipping  board. 

(9)  If  English  clay  shipments  are  not  permitted  to  be  brought  to  the  United  M<i' 
over  an  extended  period,  we  predict  a  closing  down  during  such  period  of  the  m.ti- 
producing  coated  papers,  as  domestic  clay  positively  can  not  be  substituted  U}  pn'>i  ^' 
a  satisfactory  product,  and  the  demands  for  such  papers  would  cease.  It  should  - 
borne  in  mind  that  coating  machines  can  not  be  converted  or  utilized  in  any  uiiiH 
form  for  the  manukcture  of  paper,  and  that  a  la^  number  of  employees  will  be \hry^'^ 
out  of  work,  resulting  in  hardship  not  only  to  them  but  to  their  smployen. 

(10)  If  the  importation  of  English  clay  is  stopped  entirely,  it  will  mean  that  \ii 
paper  makers  of  America  will  have  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  clay  they  now  u^e,  uf^ 
as  clay  is  used  mainly  for  two  purposes,  first,  to  give  the  finish  necessary  for  th«>  n^ 
qiiirements  of  the  printer,  and  secondly,  to  decrease  the  cost  of  the  product,  thi»  «*< 
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iult  in  a  hardship  particularly  on  the  consumers  of  periodicals  and  other  book  papers, 
these  classes  of  pap^r  require  the  finish  and  softness  which  can  be  obtained  only  by 
?  use  of  a  considerable  percentage  of  clay. 
N'nTE. — War  Industry  Board  decided  agfainst  proposed  embargo. 

rATEKENTT  OF  MILTON  A.  EDGAB,  BSPRESSNTINO   THE   AMEB- 

ICAN  CLAY  PBODUCEBB'  ASBOCIATION. 

Senator  Smoot.  Give  your  full  name  for  the  record. 
Mr.  Edoab.  Milton  A.  Edgar;  residence,  Metuchen,  N.  J.  I  rep- 
sent  as  president  the  American  Clay  Producers'  Association,  with 
lines  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
eorgia,  and  Florida.  I  also  represent  as  an  individual,  outside  of 
ly  official  capacity,  Edgar  Brothers'  Co.,  of  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  with 
lines  in  Geor^a  and  New  Jersey,  of  which  I  am  president,  and  the 
idgar  Kaolin  Co.,  of  Edgar,  Fla.,  and  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Senator  Watson.  In  what  are  you  interested  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  I  am  interested  in  paragraph  207,  clay  and  kaolin. 

f  ace- 


ag  bnef  of  the  association  filed  with  the  Ways 
f  the  House  and  again  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
inance  Committee,  and  to  which  reference  is  made  in  our  brief. 
I  would  say  for  the  allied  companies  that  I  represent  as  an  indi- 
idual  to-day  that  we  have  over  a  half  million  dollars  invested  in  the 
msiness  of  mining  and  refining  and  preparing  these  clavs  suitable 
or  the  use  of  our  manufacturers  in  this  country.  I  would  also  state 
hat  I  have  been  in  this  business  for  50  years,  and  I  think  I  know 
iomething  of  the  wants  of  the  consumers.  During  the  war  they 
vere  very  wonderful  fellows.  They  said  they  would  do  everything 
or  us  wnen  the  war  was  over  because  we  treated  them  right  while 
he  war  lasted.  The  facts  are  all  set  forth  in  this  brief,  and  I  will 
lot  take  the  time  of  the  conamittee  anv  further.  If  there  are  any 
mestions  that  you  desire  to  ask  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  them. 
I  also  have  some  marked  copies  of  the  report  of  the  hearings  of  the 
^Vays  and  Means,  Committee,  with  special  references  for  the  con- 
renience  of  the  committee 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  want  the  rates  changed  somewhat  ? 

Mr.  Edqab.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  rates.  What 
fre  want  and  why  we  are  asking  for  it  is  embodied  in  this  brief,  and 
I  will  not  take  up  your  time  to  explain  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator  Watson,  do  you  desire  to  ask  some 
questions  ? 

Senator  Watson.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  do  or  not  until  I  look 
this  up.    What  is  the  present  rate  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  The  present  rate  is  SI. 25.    The  rate  in  the  bill  is  $2.50. 

^nator  Watson.  The  rate  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill  is  $2.50  ? 

"^nator  Dilunoham.  Why  do  you  want  that  increased  ? 

Mr.  Edgak.  Our  brief  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  gentlemen. 

^nator  Dillingham.  Can  you  not  tell  about  it,  briefly  ? 

Mr.  Edqae.  In  our  presentation  to  the  House  committee  we  asked 
'or  a  S6  tariff  rate  from  the  points  of  production  to  the  points  of  con- 
sumption. East  of  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  the  rates  run  $9  a  ton ; 
in  some  cases  a  little  more  and  in  some  a  little  less.  The  English 
iroight  rate  tonday  is  $2  a  ton.    It  is  about  10  shillings,  or  $2.50,  a 
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ton.  It  is  almost  a  ballast  rate.  The  contention  is  made  by  ib 
importers  that  our  clay  is  not  adapted  for  high-grade  book*pape 
purposes.  Oiir  reputation  rests  on  Webster's  defimtion  of  the  won 
"fact" — a  thmg  done.  We  did  it  for  years.  Some  of  the  highiM 
grade  book-paper  makers  of  the  country  tell  me  personally  tehat  the< 
get  a  better  result  than  they  do  from  the  English  clay,  we  admit  u 
our  brief  that  for  coating  purposes  paper  makers  prefer  the  £ndiaj 
clay,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  tnat.  We  also  show  in  our  dthi 
the  rate  of  increase  both  to  the  potters  and  to  the  paper  manufiit 
turers  in  their  finished  product  through  the  dutj. 

I  would  state  that  our  Florida  clays  are  exclusively  used  for  potter 
purposes,  and  I  would  refer  you  to  any  potter  in  this  country  as  u 
the  character  of  the  Edgar  clays.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  countn 
that  does  not  know  U3. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  are  the  chief  factors  which  enter  int^ 
your  request,  the  difference  in  water  rates  and  in  rail  rates  ?  Yi>u: 
competitor  brings  in  his  product  by  water  ? 

Mr.  Edoar.  Our  competitor  brings  his  product  in  by  water.  Wi 
are  confronted  by  a  condition  and  not  a  theory.  The  fact  is  we  han 
three  lai^e  plants  in  Georgia  equipped  to  nm  24  hours  a  day.  W^ 
are  runnmg  to-day  two  plants  at  10  hours  a  day,  three  days  in  du 
week;  and  unless  we  get  some  chance  of  redress  in  the  near  futG» 
I  will  go  down  there  on  the  1st  of  October  and  be  compelled  to  shut 
up  every  plant  we  have. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  not  the  phase  of  this  matter  that  I  ad 
speaking  of.  i 

Mr.  Edoar.  That  is  a  phase  of  the  result,  and  that  ought  to  intei^i 
American  Senators. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  simply  asking  you  a  question  for  informsi 
tion. 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  see. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  litUe  while  ago  Uuj 
you  want  this  high  rate  of  protection  because  of  the  great  dmerencii 
m  the  freight  rates  by  rail  in  this  country  and  by  water  from  Greaj 
Britain. 

Mr.  Edoar.  It  is  lai^ely  that;  but  all  the  reasons  in  detail,  Sen 
ator I 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  only  going  to  ask  you  questions  about  tbi 
freight-rate  business. 

MT.  Edgar.  I  am  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  I  can  answer 

Senator  Simmons.  1  recognize  that  you  stated  that  that  was  no! 
the  only  element  that  entered  into  it,  but  that  was  one  of  the  impori 
tant  elements — ^the  difference  in  the  ifreight  rates  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  That  is  one  of  the  large  items.  Of  oouise,  w^e  emphi 
sized  that  because  it  was  a  larg^e  item. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  wish  to  ask  you  is  this:  You  are  askinj 
this  committee  to  make  a  rate  in  a  permanent  tariff ! 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  hoi>e  very  much  that  we  may  in  the  futurj 
have  very  much  lower  rates  in  this  country  than  we  have  now.  Wi 
all  feel  tnat  the  freight  rates  are  exorbitantly  high.  On  the  othd 
hand)  right  now  it  is  recognized  that  the  water  rates,  the  ocean  nxm 
are  very  low,  abnormally  low. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Not  any  lower  than  they  were  prior  to  the  war. 
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Senator  Simmons.  They  are  considered  very  low  for  this  day. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  have  not  got  back  yet  to  the  prewar  level 

prices. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Either  in  labor  or  product. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  it  seems  very  low  for  these  times.     It  is 

)ped,   especially  by  those  who   are  interested  in   the  American 

erchant  marine 

Mr.  Edgar.  You  mean  the  Shipping  Board  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes.    It  is  noped  that  the  ocean  rate  will  go 

p  and  that  the  rail  rates  will  come  down.     If  we  fix  a  rate  of  duty 

ere  based  upon  these  freijght  differentials  and  embody  it  in  a  permar 

ent  tariff,  and  these  dinerentids  are  changed  in  the  course  of  a 

lort  time,  that  rate  would  probably  be  an  unfair  rate,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  would  reply  to  the  Senator  that  during  the  last  30 

ears  I  have  never  seen  the  time  when  British  goods  were  not  landed 

\  Boston  as  ballast.     I  used  to  be  in  the  fire-brick  and  architectural 

prra-cotta  manufacturing  business.     They  would  land  fire  brick  in 

Boston  without  any  freignt  except  the  absolute  cost  of  putting  it  in 

nd  taking  it  out.    That  has  amays  been  the  case.     There  are  so 

lany  more  goods  going  from  this  country  over  there,  as  a  rule,  than 

here  are  coming  from  there  here  that  they  are  always  glad  to  get,  at 

?a8t  so  far  as  my  experience  goes — and  I  have  been  at  it  for  50 

ears — to  get  anything  they  can  as  return  freight.     They  will  take 

t  at  any  price  for  the  sake  of  dumping  it  on  our  markets. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  conmiittee  now  that 

his  product  is  brought  in  from  England  as  ballast  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Edgak.  We  call  it  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  does  not  interest  us  so  much  to  know  what 
tas  been  done  in  the  far  distant  past  as  what  is  being  done  now. 
Mr.  Edgar.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  to 
Iraw  their  own  inferences  as  to  whetner  10  shillings  a  ton  is  a  cheap 
ate.  At  one  time  in  my  life  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  collector  of 
customs,  and  I  had  considerable  experience.  I  happened  to  be  one  of 
he  emplovees  that  our  late  President,  Grover  Cleveland,  removed 
)ecause  of  oflfensive  partisanship.  But  that  did  not  hinder  me  from 
ifatching  the  particular  features  that  apply  to  those  things.  The  fact 
that  the  freignt  rate  now  from  our  mines  to  points  of  consumption  is 
iround  $9  and  that  the  English  freight  rate  is  10  shillings  seems  to  me 
to  be 

Senator  Simmons.  What  was  your  freight  rate  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  have  no  data  before  me,  but  you  can  get  that.  I 
think  you  will  have  lots  of  figures  as  to  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  think  the  committee  would  like  very  much  to 
nave  it.  As  one  member  of  the  committee  I  would  like  to  know  what 
your  freight  rate  was  before  the  war.  If  we  are  going  to  fix  this  duty 
^pon  the  basis  of  protecting  you  against  the  difference  in  the  freight 
^tes  on  your  product  and  those  of  your  competitor  I  would  like  to 
Know  what  the  freight  rate  was  in  normal  times  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Edgae.  You  will  find  in  the  importers'  statement  in  the  reports 
of  the  House  hearings  that  it  was  stated  that  English  clay  sold  for  $15 
and  ours  sold  for  $9  or  $10.  They  neglected  to  state  that  our  $9 
or  110  rate  was  the  rate  f .  o.  b.  and  theirs  was  the  rate  delivered  at  the 
port  of  entry.    While  their  statement  was  correct,  it  was  misleading. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Edgab.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  furnish  the  committee  with  the  dome? 
tic  freight  rate  prior  to  the  war? 

Mr.  Edgar.  1  will  endeavor  to  do  so,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  hooks  ought  to  show  it. 

Mr.  Edgar.  If  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  tli 
committee  that  information.  I  would  state  for  the  information  < 
the  conmiittee  that  with  reference  to  that  particular  class  of  good 
that  I  am  especially  interested  in  a  protective  tariff  on,  namely,  cla 
for  paper  purposes,  I  was  not  engaged  in  producing  that  particuli 
grade  of  clay  imtil  1909.  Consequently,  1  only  had  a  few  year 
experience  in  that  line  of  business  prior  to  the  war.  I  have  been  ♦* 
gaged  in  pottery  clays  for  35  or  40  years.  However,  I  will  say  to  tl 
Senator  that  I  will  go  to  some  people  that  I  think  are  able  to  f  umi* 
me  with  that  information,  and  I  wiU  be  very  glad  to  write  to  ili 
committee  and  send  any  information  that  I  can  obtain. 

Senator  Simmons.  Thank  you,  sir. 

brief  of  MlLTOir  A.  EDGAR,  REPRESENTIKO  THE  AMERZCAK  CLAY  PBOCTTCZ] 

ASSOCIATION. 

To  give  a  brief  idea  of  the  situation  affecting  the  American  china  clay  or  ktu ' 
miner,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  about  250.000  tons  of  2,000  pounds  of  domestic  rl 
is  consumed  annually  in  normal  times,  agaanst  300,000  tons  of  English  clay.  <it  i 
250,000  tons  of  domestic  clay  consumeo,  about  180,000  tons  are  produced  m  > 
South,  the  remaining  50,000  tons  in  Pennsylvania.  The  chief  clay-producinz  ^ti< 
in  the  South  are  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

The  market  for  this  china  clay  or  kaolin  lies  almost  entirelv  in  the  North  and  W^ 
The  paper  mills  take  about  two-thirds  of  it.  The  remainaer  goes  to  potterie*  i 
small  users,  such  as  paint,  etc. 

The  problem  confronting  the  American  clay  producer,  therefore,  is  tansporus 
the  long  intervening  distance  between  the  mines  and  the  consiuner,  particular!) 
chief  customer,  the  paper  mills,  who  locate  themselves  as  near  as  poaab1(^  ti'  t 
spruce  forests  of  the  far  North. 

WHY  DOMESTIC  OLA.Y  MINBRS  MUST  BE  PROTECTBD. 

Since  1914  the  railroad  rates  on  domestic  clay  have  increased  25  per  ceot  wfcjir ' 
railroads  were  under  Government  supervision  and  33 J  per  cent  more  since  Aiu*. 
1920.    Our  cost  of  production,  such  as  coal,  labor,  etc.,  has  increased  aocvrriiai 

The  total  freight  increase  has  been  58}  per  cent.  Some  of  our  best  former  ossxm 
would  have  to  pay  a  freight  in  excess  of  $9  a  ton  to-day.  Needless  to  say,  thv) 
not  doing  it.  Why?  Because  the  ocean  freight  on  English  clay,  always  a  MI 
rate,  is  now  lower  than  it  was  in  1912.  It  is  now  10  shillings  per  long  ton  of  i* 
pounds,  which,  at  the  rate  of  exchange  August  18,  1921,  amounts  to  $1.82  {m^  ' 
ton.  In  1912  the  ocean  rate  from  England  on  clay  was  8  to  9  shillings  (|2  to  I*- 
per  long  ton.    To-day  it  is  $1.82  per  long  ton. 

The  English  mining  costs  have  probably  advanced  in  a  similar  ratio  to  our  i* 
though  they  always  luive  been  lower. 

But  with  this  tremendous  advance  in  domestic  freight  rates  on  dlay  and  tbf  •« 
freight  rates  below  prewar  basis,  the  American  clay  miner  is  facing  utter  and  ab^* 
ruin.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  domestic  clay  business  normally  lies  in  the  Ncnth  AtiJ 
States,  not  far  from  the  coast.  We  can  not  pay  a  16.18  freight  per  ton  to  Uir/J 
a  $9  freight-ton  to  New  England,  or  an  $11  freight  rate  to  northern  New  York.  «^ 
English  cla^  comes  to  our  ports  for  $1.82  per  long  ton,  or  $1.62  a  short  ton,  tb*  ^ 
our  freight  is  figured  and  our  clav  sold. 

On  top  of  all  this,  our  Englisn  friends  sell  America  $1  worth  of  clay  for  7.'^  cv 
You  might  call  it  25  per  cent  off  for  cash.  Their  excliange  is  25  per  cent  low<f  r 
normal.    (On  August  18, 1921,  it  was  $3.64§).    Their  clay  is  ail  sold  f.  o.  b.  fclnrJ 

Gentlemen,  in  petitioning  the  House  of  llepresentativeB  for  a  $6  tariff,  an  aa^'i 
of  $4.75  over  the  present  tariff,  we  asked  only  for  an  even  break  on  tiauFpi'U 
and  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  25  per  cent  difference  in  exchange,  but  u 
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on  account  of  our  58§^  per  cent  advance  in  freight  rates.  Since  then  ociean  freight 
J  En<rliah  clay  has  declined  50  per  cent,  so  our  case  is  worse  than  it  was  last  April 
p  far. 

We  are  told  our  freight  wiU  be  reduced,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  it  to  go  back 
I  prewar  basis  when  the  railroads,  are  broke  and  their  employees  have  had  numerous 
isee  in  wages,  and  wages  can  be  reduced  but  little  and  allow  the  man  to  live. 
An  average  per  ton  reduction  of  $1  to  |1.50  on  clay  freight  is  more  than  we  can 
;pect,  but  we  will  accept  the  promise  in  good  faith  and  ask  you  for  a  tariff  of  $5 
if  tim  if  possible;  $4.50  is  the  least  we  could  get  along  on,  even  if  transportation 
miuced.  We  would  take  this  tariff  with  the  firm  belief  that  our  Congress  will 
i«»rtly  pass  some  legislation  to  equalize  the  rate  of  exchange  between  our  country 
id  foreign  nations.  The  great  quantities  of  foreign  goods  coming  in  now  at  prices 
I  if'T  cent  below  our  cost  is  slowly  but  surely  bringing  on  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
mijfs  we  have  ever  known.  We  have  an  economic  situation  never  before  known 
the  history  of  the  world. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  have  stated  the  situation  exactly  as  it  exists.  The  English  representatives  will 
U  you  the  paper  mills  and  potteries  have  to  have  English  clay.  It  is  true  we  do 
>t  produce  a  coating  clay  for  siurfacing  paper  equal  to  the  English.  We  can  not 
ktrd  to  bleach  our  clays.  W^e  have  to  ship  them  with  as  little  preparation  as  pos- 
We  to  meet  foreign  competition  in  price  and  as  filler  clays  for  paper  they  do  meet 
inpetition.  Almost  as  much  American  clay  is  in  use  in  the  potteries  as  English, 
ar  250,000  tons  production  of  china  clay  speaks  for  itself. 

They  will  also  tell  you  we  are  limiting  our  fight  to  the  section  east  of  Pittsbuigh 
td  Buffalo.  We  are,  but  in  so  doing  we  are  fighting  for  60  per  cent  of  our  normal 
)?ine»  which  has  been  taken  from  us.  We  can  compete  in  the  Middle  West;  yes, 
Jt513  paper  mills  out  of  a  total  of  818  in  the  United  States  lie  in  the  North  Atlantic 
ate*,  including  the  lai^est  users  of  clay.  Many  paper  mills,  of  course,  use  little  or 
Klay,  but  the  proportion  is  very  nearly  correct  in  the  totals  just  mentioned. 
They  have  presented  as  evidence  a  few  letters  from  the  comparatively  few  mills 
tt  upe  only  English  clay  or  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  it,  But  they  are  S?^ery  few, 
ben  compared  with  the  many  mills  using  all  domestic  clay  or  a  mixture  of  both. 
We  respectfully  submit,  the  paper  mills  and  potteries  are  asking  for  protection  for 
«in,«elves,  but  a  few  of  them  would  rather  see  60  per  cent  of  our  clay  companies 
iaed  than  have  to  pay  a  little  more  for  their  clay.  (Sixty  per  cent  of  our  normal 
i^iness  is  gone  even  if  times  were  normal.  We  are  not  considering  the  present 
ppreasion,  but  a  permanent  tariff  bill.) 

rlease  refer  to  pages  514  to  518  of  the  Hearings  on  General  Tariff  Revision  before  the 
iyi  and  Means  Committee,  Part  I,  Schedule  B.  It  gives  a  full  statement  of  con- 
tions  in  .\pril.  This  supplement  tells  you  how  much  worse  conditions  are  now 
•fi  then.  But  chiefly  let  us  point  out  that  the  tariff  of  $4.50  or  $5  asked  for  will  mean 
1  added  cost  to  the  potter  of  less  than  1  per  cent.  In  paper  the  added  cost  will  be 
Hfc'UTed  in  hundred  thousandths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  (See  p.  516,  par.  8  ojf  schedule 
?mioned  above.) 

If  you  allow  us  to  be  driven  out  of  business  (one  of  our  best  mines  failed  a  short 
Bw  a^;  others  are  near  it),  don't  you  suppose  the  English,  freed  of  competition, 
>^<\  raise  prices?  Their  past  performances  would  certainly  indicate  it. 
We  mieht  even  mention  that  they  are  filling  many  mills  in  this  country  with  clay, 
**  paid  for  when  used,  and  with  it  a  guamntee  against  advance  or  decline  in  price. 
•»Mitlemen,  we  have  fought  the  organized  competition  you  see  here  to-day  until  we 
kve  almost,  not  quite,  divided  witn  them  the  clay  tonnage  of  this  country,  where 
*)  once  had  it  all.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  spelled  ruin  for  us  when  they 
lf»ved  us  only  $2.50  per  ton  duty  with  which  to  combat  foreign  clay  at  prewar  prices, 
itii  our  ooflte  in  transportation  alone  advanced  58^  per  cent. 

Oar  future  rests  in  your  hands.  We  have  asked  as  little  as  possible,  too  little  for 
Eae.  perhaps.  But  every  American  clay  producer  stands  ready  to  swear  that  the 
^'^p  statements  of  fact  are  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

FLUORSPAB. 

[Paragraph  207.] 

rATBMBirr    of    a.  a.  nobthen,  hopkinsville,  ky.,    bep- 

SSSBNnSTG    THE     FLUORSPAB     PRODUCERS    OP    KENTUCKY 
AND  ILLINOIS. 

S^mator  Smoot.  Will  you  kindly  state  for  the  record  your  name 
wl  address  and  whom  you  represent  ? 
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Mr.  NoRTHEN.  A.  A.  Northen,  Hopkinsville,  Ky.  I  represent  th 
producers  of  fluorspar  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois. 

Senator  Smoot.  Proceed,  then. 

Mr.  Northen.  Fluorspar  is  a  mineral  used  largely  as  a  flux  in  th 
manufacture  of  open-hearth>  steel. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Northen.  We  have  a  brief,  which  we  will  file  with  the  de<*n 
tary,  but  there  are  just  a  few  points  with  reference  to  the  geneuj 
situation  that  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  asking  for,  Mr.  Northen  ? 

Mr.  Northen.  We  are  askmg  for  a  tariff  of  $10  per  ton. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  it  was  $1.50  and  und« 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  it  was  $3,  and  now  you  want  $10? 

Mr.  Northen.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  interested  in  fluorspar  alone! 

Mr.  Northen.  Yes,  sir.  In  order  to  imderstand  the  conditioi 
that  surround  our  industry,  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  the  conditioi 
for  several  years  prior  to  the  war. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  the  product  that 
consiuned  is  produced  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Northen.  The  consumption  of  fluorspar  has  been  greatl 
increased  in  the  last  few  years,  especially  since  the  war  began. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  is  consumed  in  America  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  America  is  the  largest  producer  of  fluorspar  in  tl 
world. 

Mr.  Northen.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  yoti  give  us  the  figures  to  save  time,  Semv 
Smoot  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  If  he  has  them,  he  can  state  them. 

Mr.  Northen.  The  domestic  pi*oduction  in  1914  was  95,000  to 
It  was  greatlv  increased  during  the  war.     In  1918  it  was  263,000  to 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  consumption  in  1914  ? 

Mr.  Northen.  That  simply  shows  the  sales  of  domestic  spar 
1914. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  was  imported  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  six  tons  wt 
imported  in  1914.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  exported.  M 
Northen  ? 

Mr.  Northen.  Just  a  very  small  amount;  in  fact,  a  very  mcv 
siderable  amount. 

Senator  Watson.  The  imports  in  1910  were  42,000  short  tons. 
1914  10,000  and  m  1918  12,000. 

Mr.  Northen.  You  can  understand  that  shipping  conditions 
the  general  war  situation  would  cut  down  the  imports  during  t 
years  in  which  the  war  was  in  progress. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  were  the  imports  last  year? 

Mr.  Northen.  Last  year  the  imports  were  approximately  24  i 
tons. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  was  the  production  last  year  I 

Mr.  Northen.  I  have  not  the  production  figures  for  1920. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  almost  a  basic  necessity;  to  know  in 
these  witnesses  the  production  and  consumption. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  nearest  year  to  1920  for  which  v 
have  the  figures  ? 


: 
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Mr.'  NoRTHEN.  We  have  the  figures  for  1919.  In  1919  it  was 
(S,290  tons. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  vou  stated  that  correctly  ? 
Mr.  NoRTHEN.  That  is  the  way  I  have  it  here  for  the  production 
i  1919.     Of  course,  there  is  no  way  of  determining  the  exact  pro- 
iction  of  domestic  spar,  but  there  are  no  considerable  stocks  carried 
:  the  mines,  and  the  figures  here  given  represent  actual  shipments. 
Senator  Watson.  Tne  1917  production,  according  to  the  Tariff 
:>mniission,  was  218,000  tons.     That  is  the  latest  imormation. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  we  imported  12,000  tons. 
Senator  Simmons.  What  were  the  imports  for  1918  ? 
Mr.  NoRTHEN.  In  1918  the  imports  were  12,572  tons.     Fluorspar 
an  absolutely  essential  element  in  the  manufacture  of  open-hearth 
eel,  and  during  the  war,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  open-hearth 
eel  was  in  greater  demand  and  was,  in  fact,  specified  aunost  alto- 
jther  on  Government  contracts,  the  great  majority  of  the  furnaces 
ere  converted,  as  I  understand  it,  from  the  Bessemer  type  to  the 
)en-hearth  type.     That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  increase 
the  consumption  of  fluorspar. 

Originally  in  the  Kentucky  field  the  deposits  were  surface  deposits 
quinng  no  mining  machinery  and  no  refining  machinery;  and  it 
as  a  very  cheap  process;  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  getting  out 
lis  material  from  the  pockets  on  the  surface  and  nmning  it  through 
le  ordinaiy  log  washer. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  does  the  imported  product  come  from, 
id  why  do  you  have  to  have  such  a  great  increase  to  protect  it  ? 
Mr.  ^S^ORTHEN.  It  comes  largely  from  the  lead  dumps  in  England; 
id  the  process  is  simply  that  of  picking  it  from  those  dumps.  There 
no  mining  cost;  there  is  no  water  hazard;  there  is  no  mining  ma- 
linery  to  take  care  of;  and  there  is  no  development  work  to  be  done. 
Senator  Watson.  Is  fluorspar  found  independently  of  lead  ? 
Mr.  NoBTiEEN.  It  is  to  some  extent,  but  usually  it  is  found  in  con- 
K!tion  with  lead;  that  is  to  say,  in  some  of  our  deposits  we  have  a 
'cponderance  of  lead,  while  in  others  there  is  only  a  small  percentage 
lead. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  is  it  foimd  mostly  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Northen.  The  largest  fields  are  the  Illinois  and  Kentucky 
^Ids.  They  represent,  approximately,  80  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
v^duction.  In  those  fields,  as  I  stated  previously,  in  years  past  it 
IS  not  a  mining  proposition;  it  was  simply  a  matter  oi  getting  this 
aterial  out  of  the  surface  pockets  and  running  it  throu^  the  ordi- 
LTV  log  washer.  That  was  the  only  preparation  needed. 
f3uring  the  war  these  deposits  were  depleted  because  of  the  fact 
At  the  Government  recognized  a  serious  situation  with  reference  to 
lorspar,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  the  producers  in 
ose  fields  undertook  to  increase  to  the  limit  the  production  of 
lorspar.  The  result  is  now  that  these  surface  deposits  are  exhausted, 
is  a  deep  mining  proposition,  involviijg  extensive  work  in  the  way 
development,  sinking  shafts  and  driving  levels ;  and  the  treacherous 
tture  of  the  fluorspar  deposits  makes  it  expensive  from  the  stand- 
nni  of  production. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  extent  of  our  deposits  in  this 
funtry  ?  How  long  will  they  last  if  you  produce  to  the  full  limit  of 
Mir  consumptive  capacity  ? 
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Mr.  NoRTHBN.  So  far  as  the  deposit  of  fluorspar — that  is,  develops 
from  a  mining  standpoint^  blocked  out,  you  mi^ht  say — ^is  concerned 
there  is  no  considerable  tonnage  in  the  Unitea  States,  and  the  f^ 
that  this  material  occurs  in  lenticular  form  as  a  deposit  makes  it  vq 
difficult  to  block  out.  You  will  imderstand  that  these  pockets  in 
in  this  shape  [indicating],  and  the  fluorspar  occurs  in  faulted  veiR^ 
where  the  aisplacement  is  sometimes  1,200  feet. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  said  you  foimd  it  in  two  States  and  j 
only  two  States  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHEN.  No,  sir;  I  said  that  the  majority  of  the  producii-: 
came  from  Kentucky  and  Illinois.     It  is  found  in  other  States. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  spoke  of  one  mine  that  was  exhaust«H 
during  the  war.  I  wondered  whether  we  had  an  imlimiied  supply  c\ 
this  material  here  in  this  country  such  as  would  supply  the  domesti 
demand  in  the  future. 

Mr.  NoRTHRN.  That  can  only  be  determined.  Senator,  by  an  el»^' 
orate  process  of  development  work. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  we  had  a  bureau  that  was  makiit 
estimates  on  such  things. 

Mr.  NoRTHEN.  I  was  about  to  explain  just  a  minute  ago  that  }m 
can  not  determine  as  to  a  fluorspar  deposit  by  the  ordinary  methwi 
of  chum  or  diamond  drilling.  You  have  to  go  at  it  with  the  idfl 
of  doing  your  development  work  in  order  to  de^rmine  what  availnW 
tonnage  you  have.  For  instance,  since  you  have  these  deposit  i 
lenticular  form  you  will  find  them  pinching  out  either  perpendiculari 
or  horizontally.  You  may  sink  your  shaft  and  in  dnving  in  'S 
fault  you  may  drive  into  a  considerable  pocket  of  fluorspar:  h 
driving  along  in  that  fault  possibly  it  will  pinch  out  and  then  you  m» 
drive  for  any  distance,  the  entire  lengtn  of  the  drift  representin 
dead  work.  We  have  driven  levels  as  much  as  200  feet  in  lengt 
without  a  pound  of  production. 

Senator  Simmons.  Well,  you  have  answered  my  question  as  dei 
nitely  as  you  can. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  does  it  sell  for  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHEN.  The  price  during  the  war  was  from  S25  to  $45  p< 
ton. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  does  it  sell  for  now  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHEN.  The  price  is  $20  per  ton  on  the  domestic  produ 
now. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  want  a  tax  of  $10  on  that? 

Mr.  NoRTHEN.  And  the  price  on  the  imported  material  is,  approx 
mately,  $10  a  ton. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  any  substitute  for  it  in  the  manuft* 
ture  of  open-hearth  steel  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHEN.  There  is  no  known  substitute  for  it  in  the  mam 
facture  of  open-hearth  steel. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  was  the  price  before  the  war  f 

Mr.  NoRTHEN.  The  price  before  the  war  was  from  S6  to  $7  a  tc* 

Senator  Simmons.  And  it  is  $20  a  ton  now) 

Mr.  NoRTHEN.  Yes,  sir.     It  has  been  as  high  as  $45  per  ton. 

Senator  Watson.  You  say  it  is  the  only  substance  tiat  can  I 
used  for  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHEN.  In  the  manufacture  of  open-hearth  steel  then' 
no  known  substitute. 
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Senator  Watson.  Does  the  consumption  of  it  increase  or  remain 

out  steady  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHEN.  Of  course  that  would  depend  upon  the  volume  of 

e  steel  business,  but  that  would  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  the 

^0  majority  of  the  furnaces  have  been  converted  from  the  Bessemer 

pc  to  the  open-hearth  type.     The  tendency  in  the  last  few  years 

*  been  toward  greatly  increased  consumption. 

1  wish  to  file  with  this  brief  that  I  present  a  copy  of  a  letter 

dressed  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee  by  Mr.  Benedict  Crowell, 

csidcnt  of  the  Rosiclare  Lead'&  Fluorspar  Mines,  of  Rosiclare,  111. 

1  understand  that  my  time  is  up.     If  there  are  any  questions  I 

all  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  give  very  careful  consideration  to  your 

itement. 

IXF  OF  A.  A.  HOBTHSK.  HOPKIirBVILLE,  KY.,  REP&ESEITTINO  THE  FLUORSPAR 

PRODXrCERS  OF  KElTTTrCKT  AND  ILLINOIS. 

Pluorepar  is  a  fluxing  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  open- hearth  steel.  It 
m  al)8olutely  eesential  element,  nothing  having  been  found  that  will  take  its  place, 
a  result  of  its  use  the  metal  is  made  to  now  more  freely,  throwing  off  the  impurities 
the  iron  and  reducing  the  silica  and  sulphur  content. 

fhe  Mee  of  fluorspar  lias  been  greatly  increased  as  the  result  of  the  conversion  of  a 
Re  majority  of  Bessemer-type  lumaces  to  the  open-hearth  type.  The  open-hearth 
;ie  prior  to  the  war  represented  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total  furnace  capacity ,  while 
ic^  the  war  the  open-hearth  type  furnaces  represent  over  80  per  cent  of  tne  total 
liare  capacity. 

if  a  refiult  of  the  use  of  fluorspar  greater  furnace  capacity  is  secured,  a  cheaper 
*tal  charge  is  made  possible,  and  a  superior  quality  of  steel  is  obtained. 
Fluorspar  is  also  used  as  a  flux  in  iron  blafft  furnaces,  iron  foundries,  and  gold, 
«cr.  copper,  and  lead  smelters;  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  of  enameled  and  sani- 
ly  irare,  and  of  hydrofluoric  acid ;  in  the  electrolytic  refining  of  antimony  and  lead; 
thp  production  of  aluminum;  as  a  bond  for  constituents  of  emery  wheels;  for  carbon 
Ktrodes;  in  the  extraction  of  potash  from  feldspar;  and  in  the  recovery  of  potash  in 
t  manufincture  of  Portland  cement. 

Fluorspar  deposits  are  of  an  uncertain  nature,  being  what  is  known  as  lenticular 
form;  thus  making  it  impossible  to  determine  by  the  ordinary  methods,  such  as 
arn  and  diamond  drilling,  just  what  is  the  extent  of  anv  particular  deposit.  It  is 
ly  by  an  elaborate  and  costly  system  of  shaft  sinking  and  level  driving  that  a  definite 
Kt  of  the  magnitude  of  a  deposit  may  be  determined.  In  contrast  with  coal,  with 
I  relatively  horizontal  veins;  or  limestone,  with  its  massive  strata,  with  their  conse- 
(nit  cheap  mining,  fluorspar  is  generally  found  in  perpendicular  faulted  fissures, 
te  wying  width  of  the  veins  and  the  continuing  increase  in  depth  of  workings 
tnly  mcrease  the  cost.  The  deposit  may  change  in  a  short  distance  from  a  width 
S  feet  to  a  complete  pinch,  and  pinches  may  continue  for  hundreds  of  feet,  requir- 
z  much  expensive  d^id  WiH'k. 

Tniring  the  early  development  of  the  fluorspar  mining  industry  a  greskt  majority 
opentkms  were  suiface  operations,  the  fluorspar  being  removed  mm.  lenses  or 
thiB  outCTOpping  on  the  surface,  and  the  only  process  of  refinement  was  that  of 
tting  the  crude  ore  through  a  \of  washer.  At  one  time  in  the  Kentucky  field  there 
^  many  of  Iheee  surface  deposits  which  could  be  mined  at  a  very  low  cost. 
{o  the  Bpring  of  1917  the  mining  of  fluorspar  was  greatly  stimulated  b^r  prices  of  from 
S  to  145  per  ton.,  f .  o.  b.  shipping  point.  The  net  result  of  this  pericxi  of  activity 
B  been  the  elimination  by  exhaustion  of  all  shallow  deposits  of  fluorspar,  the  deple- 
ft  of  the  developed  portions  of  the  dependable  mines,  and  the  demonstration  of  the 
rt  that  future  production  in  Kentucky  will  depend  upon  extensive  exploration  and 
^tJupiaent  and  mining  at  greater  depths,  which  necessitate  higher  class  labor  and 
^  upenditures  for  power  plants,  concentrating  mills,  and  deep-mining  equipment. 
TV  Tisee  of  fluonpar  are  such  that  any  import  duty  that  may  be  placed  upon  it  will 
jc  no  adverse  efiect  upon  any  of  the  industries  using  this  product.  For  example, 
uy  3  to  10  pounds  of  fluorspar  are  used  to  a  ton  of  finished  steel, 
li  the  present  tiiriCf  is  not  increased  sufficiently  to  make  it  possible  for  the  present 
^V^  prodttcera  of  this  country  to  continue  their  operations,  the  supply  will  neces- 
'iJ\  come  from  abroad,  and  when  the  domestic  producers  in  the  Umted  States  are 
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shut  down  the  foreign  exporters  will  ffet  a  higher  price  from  the  steel  and  oUwr  m^* 
facturers  than  is  now  being  chaiged  them  for  the  domestic  product. 

A  sufficient  tarifif  at  this  time  means  the  continuation  of  this  industry;  a  tarif  ::. 
does  not  protect  means  utter  demoralization. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  steel  industry  and  other  users  of  this  country  are  iBtfiv<^ 
in  securing  a  definite  supply  of  this  essential  material.    Theee  industaies  are  jf^-zk 
dized  as  well  as  the  fluorspar  industry. 

The  national  security  requires  an  adequate  domestic  supply  of  fluor^^ar. 
lessons  learned  during  the  recent  war  will  not  be  quickly  forgotten.    The  United  > u: 
will  never  again  be  satisfied  to  rely  ux)on  any  foreign  country  for  a  supply  of  an  ««. 
tial  raw  material.    After  this  country  entered  the  late  war  early  in  1917  a  aorrey  vj 
made  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  must  rely  on  foreif^ 
for  war  essentials,  and  attention  was  quickly  directed  to  fluorspar.    The  natter  t-j 
taken  up  by  the  War  Department  ana  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  strong  pmaBuit  vi 
brought  upon  the  domestic  producers  to  increase  production  in  an  efiCort  to  mr^  ;:i 
country's  needs.    By  pladng  in  operation  practtadly  every  known  depoat  tr  1.1 
United  States  the  producera  during  1917  and  1918  were  just  able  to  meet  xh*  .- 
mands  of  the  steel  companies.    This  was  done  in  many  cases  at  the  expense  <^^:*' 
production.    Fluorspar  was  finally  included  in  the  so-called  administration  mii»>  "^i 
bills  passed  by  Congress  October  5, 1918,  the  title  to  which  provided  as  foUonn 

**To  provide  further  for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  encouraging  th^  :- 
duction,  conserving  the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  those  ores,  mrtu 
and  minerals  which  have  formerly  been  laigely  imported  or  of  which  there  is  or  cj 
be  an  inadequate  supply.'' 

That  the  committee  may  have  before  them  some  comparative  figures  of  the  cv 
production,  we  herewith  submit  the  following: 

The  cost  of  production,  at  the  mines,  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois  during  the 
was  $20.25  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  selling  price  at  the  mines  in  Canada,  not  the  cost,  35  miles  beyond  the 
of  the  United  States,  as  furnished  by  the  United  States  Government  reports.  f<r  *'- 
period  January-June,  inclusive,  1921,  was  $9.80  per  long  ton,  or  $8.75  |»er  ahtiT.  • 

In  England  the  cost  of  production  at  the  mines  during  the  same  pcfiod  ax'ixr- 
approximately  $2.80  per  ton,  United  States  currency. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  that  the  amount  of  tariff  allowed  by  the  Ways  and  M*  a. 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  namely,  $5  per  ton  for  the  fiisl  vear  1.* 
$4  thereafter,  will  in  no  sense  afford  such  protection  as  will  enable  this  uufo^n 
continue  in  successful  operation. 

At  the  time  the  original  petition  was  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Commi::*" 
the  House  imported  fluorspar  was  being  delivered  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  at  1 

Proximately  $16  per  ton,  and  at  that  time  it  seemed  that  a  dut>'  of  $5  per  ton  v- 
ave  afforded  reasonable  protection. 

The  radical  decline  in  the  price  on  the  imported  material  ae  shown  in  the  firr" 
given  here  is  ample  warrant  for  the  filing  of  this  petition  for  an  increased  tafiff  vr 
will  sufficiently  protect  the  industry  and  enable  it  to  go  forward  and  pcodnoe. 

This  tariff  should  not  be  less  than  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  ptodocin:  -' 
spar  at  the  mines  in  this  country  and  the  cost  of  the  spar  landed  from  fonign  00012'=' ' 
without  duty  paid,  which  cost,  as  evidenced  by  the  data  secured  from  the  Ut : 
States  Government  records,  is  approximately  $10.50  per  ton  during  the  fiiK  sx  »  «'- 
of  1921. 

The  cost  of  this  foreign  spar,  $10.50,  includes  cost  of  production,  transparti'. ' 
and  profit  to  the  foreign  producer,  as  compared  with  the  average  cost  of  $S0.2r>  ui ' ' 
country,  without  profit  to  the  producer. 

Based  on  the  data  which  we  have  set  forth,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  th*  -^ 
possible  tariff  that  will  be  adequate  to  protect  this  industry  is  $10  per  tm  cc  .  • 
pounds. 

To  simimarize: 

1 .  Fluorspar  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  open-hearth  steel.  TV  • ' 
is  no  Imown  substitute,  it  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hydrofluoric  arid  *^ 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  glass.  • 

2.  The  average  amount  of  fluorspar  consumed  in  the  steel  industry  is  \ttfi  *:^' 
10  pounds  per  ton  of  finished  steel. 

3.  The  national  security  requires  adequate  domestic  fluo»par  prodociioe  '- 
was  demonstrated  during  the  recent  war,  when  the  possibility  of  a  domestic  fb^u; 
created  considerable  concern.  Such  a  shortage  would  have  decidedly  crippli*:  - 
war  efficiency  of  this  country.  Fluorspar  was  finally  included  under  the  '  adc- ' 
tration  minerals  bill , "  which  was  passed  * '  to  provide  for  national  secority  and  dei> » 
by  encouraging  the  production  of  minerals  wnich  had  formerly  "  been  hugely  im^r* 
or  of  which  thoro  is  or  may  be  an  inadequate  supply. " 
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L  On  account  of  the  demands  made  upon  existing  mines  during  the  war,  pro- 
ction  in  the  United  States  has  now  become  a  costly  deep-mining,  hazardous- inaus- 
,  the  present  average  cost  of  production,  not  including  any  profit,  being  $20.25 
r  ton  ot  2,000  pounds. 

>.  The  greatest  known  supply  of  cheap  fluorspar  is  in  England,  where  most  of  it 
aot  mined,  but  is  hand-pickea  '*at  a  low  cost  from  tailings  of  lead  mines  and  from 
i  gob  in  abandoned  mines,  and  is  shipped  to  this  country  as  "ballast  at  a  very  low 
ight  rate. "  The  producing  cost  of  fluorspar  in  England  is  approximately  $2.80 
r  ton,  and  with  existing  ocean  freight  rates  it  is  now  offered  in  large  quantities  at 
lantic  ports  at  a  price  of  approximately  $10.50  per  short  ton  after  payment  of  the 
esent  duty  of  $1.50  per  ton. 

6.  This  condition  justifies  a  tariff  of  $10  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  as  a  minimiun. 
iless  this  protection  is  afforded,  the  fluorspar  industry  as  such  will  cease  to  exist 
the  United  States,  nearly  all  operations  will  be  abandoned,  and  there  will  be  no 
esible  opportunity  for  exploration  for  or  discovery  of  new  deposits.  In  that  event 
e  great  steel  mills  of  the  United  States  will  be  forced  to  depend  for  their  supply 
an  essential  material  upon  a  foreign  source,  uncertain  as  to  extent  and  subject  to 
mplete  interruption  in  case  the  channels  of  commerce  should  be  again  disturbed. 

ETTER  OF  Benedict  Growell,  President  of  the  Rosiclare  Lead  &  Fluorspar 

Mines. 

Rosiclare,  III.,  Juru  SOy  1921. 
loQ.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator:  This  company  has  for  many  years  been  the  largest  producei 
f  fluorspar  in  the  United  States. 

When  in  January,  1921,  the  producers  of  fluorspar  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
^'a>'B  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  asking  for  a  tariff  of 
^  to  16.50  per  net  ton  of  2,000  poimds  on  fluorspar,  all  of  the  important  mines  in 
he  United  States  were  in  operation.  To-day  all  mines  are  closed  down. 
The  price  of  gravel  fluorspar  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  about  $20  per  net  ton 
.  0.  b.  the  mines.  The  cost  of  fluorspar  for  the  year  1920,  based  on  sworn  figure^, 
i  the  17  largest  producers  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  was  as  follows; 

Total  tons  produced 141, 393 

ff»taIcoBt $2,864,442.88 

Uerage  cost  per  ton $20. 25 

Our  principal  foreign  competition  comes  from  England.  The  writer  has  just  re 
urned  from  England  after  having  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  fluorspar  industry 
a  that  countrjr.  The  average  cost  of  putting  ^vel  fluorspar  on  the  cars  at  the  mines 
in  England)  is  now  about  $2.80  per  ton  United  States  currency,  as  compared  with 
>tir  cost  of  $20.25  per  ton.  English  fluorspar  is  now  being  delivered  in  our  eastern 
Mpwts,  duty  paid,  at  a  cost  of  about  $12  per  ton. 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  apparent  that  the  mines  in  America  will  stav  closed  down 
unleas  this  differential  is  corrected  by  a  duty.    In  my  opinion,  tiie  auty  necessary 


to  accompliah  this  is  approximately  uie  difference  between  these  two  figures. 

In  addition  to  the  aoove,  I  would  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  uat  English 
Huorspar  mines  are  located  less  than  100  miles  from  ocean  transportation,  while 
Amencan  mines  have  a  long  and  expensive  rail  haul.  Furthermore^  Enplish  pro- 
ducere  have  the  advantage  of  shipping  their  fluorspar  as  ballast,  taking  tne  lowest 
posible  ocean  freight  rate. 

The  two  elements  to  be  taken  into  consideration  are  the  lower  cost  of  production 
w  the  Enffliflh  fluorspar  and  the  lower  cost  of  transportation,  which,  added,  make  a 
Merential  to-day  against  the  American  fluorspar  of  between  $8  ana  $9  per  net  ton. 
ioere  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor  that  the  English  sources  of  supply  are  approaching 
(xnaiurtion. 

I.  therefore,  representing  the  principal  fluorspar  producers  of  the  United  States, 
*Ppeal  to  your  committee  for  rehef  from  this  disastrous  situation. 
Very  Uuly,  yours, 

Benedict  Crowell,  President. 
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MICA. 

[Paragraph  208.] 

STATEMENT  OF  CHABLES  P.  STOBBS,  BEPBESENTINO  ITBX  STOBB 

MICA  CO.,  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairi^ian.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Storrs? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Owego,  N.  Y.    I  represent  the  Storrs  Mica  Co.,  niai. 
f  acturers  of  mica  chimneys  and  importers  of  mica. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  vice  president  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  that  you  want  with  rererence  to  tu 
bill? 

Mr.  Storrs.  I  want  to  harmonize  the  different  views,  as  far  as  p«t 
sible,  to  avoid  wasting  the  time  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Paragraph  208.  We  endeavored  to  get  together, 
the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  and  have  one  representative  j?peji| 
for  the  whole  industry,  but  we  were  unable  to  agree  on  rates  tli 
were  satisfactory  to  all  of  us. 

Senator  Watson.  If  you  gentlemen  can  not  agree,  in  the  busintH 
how  do  you  expect  us  to  agree? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Well,  sir,  we  desire  to  submit  it  to  you  and  let  you  'i* 
cide  what  is  best  for  us.    We  will  tell  you  the  facts. 

Aside  from  my  own  finn,  I  represent  a  group  of  manufacturv: 
who  use  mica  as  a  raw  material  and  who  are  opposed  to  any  incit*  i 
in  the  duty  on  their  raw  material.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  wlii« 
I  would 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  is  your  factory? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Owego,  N.  Y. 

There  is  one  bit  of  harmony  that  developed  in  our  endeavor  to  ii\ 
together  on  this  matter.  All  of  the  interests  are  agreed  that  th»fr 
should  be,  in  all  fairness,  a  wider  difference  between  the  rate  on  t!: 
raw  material  and  the  manufactured  product.  That,  I  think,  will  \ 
carried  out  by  a  paragi^aph  something  like  this : 

Suggested  draft  of  paragraph  208 : 

208.  Mica,  unmanufactured,  17  per  centum  ad  valorem;  mica  spUttiu;;^  ' 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  mica,  cut  or  punched,  mica  plates,  built-up  mica.  ;«> 
aU  manufactures  of  mica  or  of  which  mica  is  the  component  material  of  <ir< 
value,  34  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  ground  mica,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

As  to  the  following  clauses:  "Mica,  unmanufactured,  17  tm 
centum  ad  valorem;  mica  splittings,  19  per  centum  ad  valorem/* 
would  say  that  as  I  understand  the  American  valuation,  a  17  j* 
centum  ad  valorem  on  the  American  valuation  would  he  a  litx 
higher  than  the  present  25  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  the  for^'ic 
value,  and  that  the  19  per  centum  on  the  splittings,  on  the  Amerit  i 
valuation,  would  be  a  trifle  higher  than  the  present  30  per  centur. 
so  that  the  revenue  would  be  a  little  bit  higher,  but  practicallv  t** 
same. 

The  next  clause  would  be  with  reference  to  the  manufacture^ 
material — 

Mica,  cut  or  punched,  micu  plates,  built-up  mica,  nud  all  maiiufoocur%^ 
mica  or  of  which  mica  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  34  per  *h*i»:  -i 
.ad  valorem. 
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That  would  furnish  a  differential  between  raw  material  and  the 
Qanufactui'ed  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  you  had  10  cents  a 
)oiind  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Storks.  Yes,  sir.  The  manufacturers  feel  that  that  would  not 
)e  sufficient.    Most  of  them  are  asking  for  higher  than  34  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  34  per  cent,  you  say? 

Mr.  Storrs.  That  is  my  suggestion ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  On  the  manufactured? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  ground  mica — no  one  seems  to  be 
?ery  much  interested  in  that — for  the  sake  of  simplicity  I  would 
lUffgest  leaving  off  the  specific  duty  and  leaving  the  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  first  is  mica,  unmanufactured,  or  rough 
trimmed  only.  You  suggest  striking  out  4  cents  a  pound  and  17  per 
^ent  ad  valorem,  and  inserting  what? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Seventeen  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Simmons.  Striking  out^the  4  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Storrs.  That  is  my  suggestion ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  that  was  on  ground  mica. 

Mr.  Storrs.  No,  sir ;  on  all  three  clauses.  But  the  particular  point 
that  I  wish  to  make  is . 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  your  raw  material? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  splittings  constitute  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  board  manufacturers,  such  as  the  Mica  Insulator  Co.  It 
is  used  very  largely  in  the  electrical  industry.  The  splittings  are  not 
usable  in  any  way  until  they  are  manufactured.  They  bear  at  present 
a  rate  of  30  per  cent  on  the  foreign  valuation,  and  1  figure  that  the 
19  per  cent  would  be  a  little  bit  higher  than  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  My  dear  sir,  let  us  take  the  thing  as  it  runs. 
The  next  is  mica,  cut  or  trimmed,  mica  splittings,  mica  plates,  and 
built-up  mica,  and  all  manufactures  of  mica  or  of  which  mica  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  10  cents  per  pound. 

You  want  the  10  cents  stricken  out  ? 

Mr.  Storrs.  I  ask  for  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  For  the  17  per  cent  you  want  what  ? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Thirty- four  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  Ground  mica,  4  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent 
nd  valorem.    What  do  you  want  for  that? 

Mr.  Stores.  I  suggest  that  the  specific  be  stricken  out.  The  20 
per  cent  is  sufficient  to  cover  that. 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  do  you  object  to  these  specific  duties  ? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Because  they  constitute  on  the  raw  material  an  in- 
'Tease  over  the  present  duty,  which  I  do  not  think  is  fair  to  the 
industry.  I  feel  that  the  17  per  cent  ad  valorem  corresponding  to 
the  present  rate  is  a  pretty  high  duty  on  raw  material.  A  great  deal 
of  it  has  to  be  imported. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  of  it? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Sixtyper  cent  of  the  consumption. 
Senator  Walsh.  Where  is  mica  mined  ? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Largely  in  North  Carolina  and  in  New  Hampshire,  in 
this  country.  It  is  imported  largely  from  British  India,  Brazil,  and 
\\w  Ar^ntine.    The  imported  ^mica  is  required  by  many  manuf ac- 
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turers  who  find  it  impossible  to  use  the  domestic  material.  We  ba\P( 
to  import  it,  and  we  do  not  like  to  have  an  unnecessary  doty  adde< 
to  the  imported  mica  which  only  gives  an  increase  to  tne  cost  of  tht 
product  and  does  not,  I  think,  benefit  the  American  producers.  1 
think  they  are  amply  protected  by  this  rate  suggested. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  ask  you  why  you  think  you  shout: 
be  entitled  to  double  duty  on  your  manufactured  product  over  thai 
on  your  raw  material. 

Mr.  Stores.  I  simply  hit  upon  that  as  a  compromise.  It  Is  ven 
much  lower  than  most  of  the  manufacturers  are  asking  for.  The] 
are  asking  for  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Sixty  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  manufactured  mica 

Senator  Simmons.  They  want  a  differential  between  the  rav 
material  and  the  manufactured? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Some  of  them  will  ask  you  for  30  per  cent  on  the  ran 
material  and  60  per  cent  on  the  manufactured  article. 
•  Senator  Smoot.  Just  double  thj  amount? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  your  idea  that  the  duty  on  the  manafa** 
tured  article  oii^ht  to  be  double  the  duty  on  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Storrs.  R  would  seem  so,  yes,  sir ;  to  give  ample  protection. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  just  wanted  to  get  your  views. 

brief  of  OKABZJBS  p.  8T0BBS,  &EPBE8ENTINa  STORRS  MICA  CO..  OWZGO.  V  t 

We  respectfully  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  foH"» 
ing  pars^raph  in  place  of  paragraph  208  of  the  House  bill,  as  providing  faiz«r  and  mc^ 
satisfactory  classification  and  rates  of  duty  applying  to  mica: 

"Par.  208.  Mica,  unmanufactured,  17  per  centum  ad  valorem;  mica. splittinpt. 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  mica,  cut  or  punched,  mica  plates,  built-up  mica,  and  il 
manufactures  of  mica  or  of  which  mica  is  the  component  material  of  chief  ^uliif,  '' 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  ground  mica,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem/' 

The  above  proposed  paragraph  subdivides  mica  into  four  groups,  as  folloM-s:  \ 
Unmanufactured  mica;  (6)  Mica  splittings;  (C)  Manufactures  of  mica,  incIu<iJJ 
mica  cut  to  size  or  punched  to  a  particular  form  or  iwittern;  (D)  Ground  mica.  Th*^ 
four  rax>up8  cover  the  material  in  all  the  forms  in  wnich  it  might  be  imported  and  vil 
be  tsdcen  up  in  order. 

(a)  unmanufaotured  mioa. 

This  covers  knife  or  shear  trimmed  mica  in  irregidar  form,  not  capable  of  use  ui  >  I 
subjected  to  manufacturing  process,  such  as  cutting,  punching,  turning,  or  othervH 
working  into  usable  form.  The  proposed  17  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  this  class,  appln^ 
under  tne  American  valuation  provisions  as  outlined  by  the  committee  at  thb  imif 
is  approximately  the  equivalent  of  the  present  (Underwood  tariff)  rate  of  25  per  ceat  9*1 
valorem  on  foreign  valuation,  which  applies  to  mica  valued  above  15  cents  per  nvi « 
The  quantity  of  mica  valued  not  above  15  cents  per  pound  imported  durmg  tht  '-'^ 
few  years  is  negligible  and  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  very  small.  (See  V  ^ 
Tariff  Commission  Survey  of  Mica,  page  20.)  The  bulk  of  the  unmanuf«<i«f« 
mica  imported  consists  of  that  valued  above  15  cents  per  pound.  In  1920  this  i'tci 
was  1,134,021  pounds,  valued  at  $1,091,709  (averaging  10.963  per  pound  i,  and  {r< 
ducing  a  revenue  amounting  to  $272,927.  (See  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  Sunf>  * 
Mica,  page  21.) 

Thus,  the  following  table,  based  on  mica  of  a  fbreign  valuation  equal  to  SI  PJ 
pound,  will  6iirly  show  the  result  of  our  proposed  rate  of  17  p^  cenC  m  comp^^^ 
with  the  present  (Underwood)  rate.  In  aetermining  the  American  vaiuadoo  nv< 
unmanufactured  mica,  the  '' domestic  selling  price"  method  will  not  apply.  Mi  <''i 
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Btic  mica  is  not  freely  offered  for  sale  in  "  knife-trimmed  "  form  as  is  the  imported, 
t  is  passed  direct  from  miner  to  manufacturer  in  '^^umb-trimmed"  form,  that  is, 
h  rough  and  cracked  edges,  and  therefore  not  directly  comparable  in  value  to 
responding  sizes  of  imported  material.  Owing  to  the  great  variety  of  grades  differ- 
odIv  slightly  in  quality  and  varying  irregularly  in  price  in  a  widely  scattered 
rket,  the  second  or  ''import  value"  method  of  valuation  will  be  difficult  to  apply. 
s  therefore  likely  that  as  regards  unmanufactured  mica  the  '*  export  value"  metnod 
1  be  used.     It  is  the  last-mentioned  method  that  we  follow  in  making  this  estimate. 

Comparison  of  our  proposed  rate  (77  per  cent)  with  present  rate. 


rijTQ  market  valae  (Invoice  price),  per  pound 

pping  and  entry  charKes,  7  per  cent 

trad  valorem 

Total  cost  landed 

penseand  profits  16  per  cent 

American  selling  price 


Underwood 
tariff,  25 
per  cent. 


$1.00 
.07 
.25 


First  entry 
under  pro- 
posed 17 
per  cent  on 
American 
valuation. 


11.00 
.07 
K2603 


Subsequent 

entries 
underpro- 
posea  17 
per  cent  on 
American 
valuation. 


SI.  00 
.07 
1.2623 


1.5312 


1.5431 


1.545 


17  T)«r  cent  on  previous  American  selling  price,  SI .5312. 
17  per  cent  on  previous  American  selling  price,  SI .5431. 

The  above  table  shows  that  our  proposed  rate  would  provide  a  duty  only  slightly 
exceae  of  the  rate  now  in  effect. 

rhp  following  comparison  shows  the  effect  under  American  valuation  of  the  rate 
}po^d  for  unmanufactured  mica  by  witnesses  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  producers 
aomestir  mica,  who  ask  a  rat«  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
na^onable  and  a  totally  unwarranted  increase  if  applied  to  a  raw  material  which 
mofltir  miners  are  quite  unable  to  provide  in  sufficient  quantities  of  the  particular 
iracteristics  and  qualities  for  which  the  imported  material  is  considered  desirable. 


Under- 
wood 
tariff,  25 
per  cent. 


|i«a  market  value  (involoe  price)  per  pound {  SI.  00 

VpUtfand  entry  charges,  7  per  cent .07 

'tyu  valorem '  .25 

Total  cost  landed !  1.32 

l^ttues  and  profits  16  per  cent I  .2112 

AjzMriean  selling  price 1.5312 


First  en- 
try under 

rate  pro- 
IMMedfor 
miners,  30 

per  cent 

on 
American 
valuation. 


SI.  00 
.07 
1.4504 


Subse- 
quent en- 
tries under 

miners' 

proposed 

rate,  30  per 

cent  on 
American 
valuation. 


SI.  00 
.07 
S.5322 


1.5294 
.2447 


1.6022 
.2564 


1. 7741 


1.8586 


V>  per  cent  an  previoua  American  selling  price,  SI  .5312. 
A  per  oeot  on  prevloua  American  selling  price,  SI  .7741 . 

('nder  the  producers*  proposed  rate  the  duty  on  unmanufactured  mica  is  more 
iQ  doubled;  in  £act  the  increase  they  ask  in  aid  valorem  rate  alone  amounts  to  113 
f  c<mt  of  the  present  rate. 

We  (Urgently  oppoee  any  increase  over  the  rate  proposed  by  us,  17  per  cent  ad 
Wm,  as  any  higher  rate  would  only  increase  the  cost  of  this  raw  material  to  manu- 
t^Jfere  who  require  the  iniported  material  and  also  to  the  consumers  of  their  products, 
sported  mica  is  superior  for  many  purposes  to  the  domestic  product,  and  is  pre- 
rred  by  many  manufacturers.    In  fact  for  certain  uses  the  imported  mica  is  indis- 
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Sensable.    This  point  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  our  brief  submitted  to  the  Way*  ui 
[eans  Committee  (Headings,  Part  I,  pp.  547  and  548)aiid  corroborated  by  letters  &i« 
various  manufocturers  submitted  with  such  brief  (Hearings,  Part  I,  pp.  551-^ 

This  view  is  further  indorsed  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brereton  and  Mr.  Doriac 
the  Columbia  Graphophone  Co.,  before  the  Finance  Committee  on  August  22. 

The  fact  that  the  production  of  domestic  mica  takes  care  of  only  40  per  centoi  u 
domestic  consumption  and  has  averaged  about  that  figure  for  a  niunDer  of  yeui : 
shown  on  page  17  of  the  Tariff  Information  Survey  on  Mica.  We  auote  from  pvse ; 
of  this  survey:  "  ♦  ♦  ♦  as  the  domestic  production  during  tne  war  yeaiB  1914 
1918,  with  added  inducement,  made  little  increase,  it  is  evident  that  the  domett 
product  is  quite  unlikely  to  supply  the  home  market. " 

Our  request  that  no  higher  rate  than  17  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  impoeed  ud  u 
manufactured  mica  is  indorsed  by  11  other  manufacturers,  as  appears  by  letter  \ 
July  23,  1921,  signed  by  them  and  submitted  to  the  committee  with  the  wrior 
testimony  on  August  19,  1921. 

(b)  mica  sPLrrriNGS. 

This  form  of  mica,  which  is  the  raw  material  used  by  manufacturers  of  mica  turn 
or  plate,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  electrical  industry  and  is  produced  only  in  sbm 
quantities  in  this  country.  As  it  bears  at  present  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  lattr  i 
foreign  valuation),  we  suggest  that  the  equivalent  rate  (19  per  cent  ad  yalorea  i 
American  valuation)  be  imposed  in  the  new  act.  The  bulk  of  the  revenue  from  ^H 
is  derived  from  these  two  classes,  immanufactured  mica  and  mica  splittings. 

(c)   MANUFACTURES   OP  MICA. 

In  spite  of  the  wide  divergence  of  views  in  the  mica  industry  as  to  a  suitablr 
for  the  raw  material,  all  are  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  greater  dififerential  bet^ 
the  raw  and  manufactured  products.  We  believe  that  to  encourage  the  manuti' 
of  all  kinds  of  mica  products  within  this  country  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  34  per 
would  be  effective,  although  other  manufacturers  are  asking  for  much  higher  r^i 
on  the  manufactured  material. 

(d)    ground   MICA. 

We  believe  that  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  this  product  would  be  sufficient  to  au; 
pK)tect  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

LETTER  OF  PBOTSST. 

July  23,  lie: 
Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Sirs:  We  strongly  protest  against  a  rate  of  duty  on  unmanufiactTiretl  iu> 
higher  than  17  per  cent  ad  valorem  (on  American  valuation).  This  n 
affords  ample  protection  to  the  miner  of  domestic  mica.  Imported  mica  t  n 
has  the  qualities  necessary  for  certain  manufactured  articles  of  i^reHt  I 
portance.  A  high  rate  of  duty  on  mica  as  a  raw  material  is  an  onnec^sid 
and  unreasonable  burden  upon  many  manufacturers  who  must  use  it  ami  *p 
the  consumers  of  their  products. 

Storrs  Mica  Co.,  umnufnoturers  of  mica  chimneys,  Owe^oo,  N  1 
L.  F.  Benton  Co.,  manufacturers  of  spark  plugs,  Verpwio***  S 
Dubilier  Condenser  Co.  (Inc.),  manufacturers  of  radio  oo^ 
sers,  New  York  City;  Eisemann  Magneto  Oorporatloo.  nta 
facturers  of  magnetos  and  ignition  apparatus,  Brooklyn.  >^ 
New  York  Mica  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  manufacturers  %*t  sp^ 
plugs,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Pelouze  Manufacturing  Co.,  manafa«ri  -^ 
of  electric  devices,  Chicago,  111.;  Thresher  Manufacturiuv  % 
(Inc.),  manufacturers  of  mica  insulation,  Brooklyn*  N.  Y. :  l« 
ert  K.  Preston  Mica  Co.,  manufacturers  of  stove  and  <4c^rw 
mica,  Chicago,  111.;  The  Torrlngton  Co.  Standard  Plant. 
facturers  of  spark  plugs,  Torrlngton,  Conn.;  American- KWrtrv 
Heater  Co.,  manufacturers  electric  heating  devices,  H 
Mich.;  Lindstrom  Smith  Co.,  manufacturers  of  electric  ^«i 
nnces,  Chicago,  111. ;  American  Bosch  Magneto  Oorporaticvi  • 
ufaeturers  of  magnetos  and  battery  ignition,  SpringMd.  M    - 
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TATEMENT  OF  LOITIS  HcCABTHY,  VICE  FBESIDENT  AND  TBEAS- 
UBEB  OF  THE  MAC  ALLEN  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Macallen  Co. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  do  they  make? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mica  insulation. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  is  your  view  of  this  question? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  represent  15  manufacturers  and  miners  and 
ealer--.    The  miners  consist  of  the  northern  group,  in  New  Hamp- 
lire.   We  had  a  meeting  together  and  we  all  found  that  paragraph 
IJ8,  on  mica,  in  the  House  hill,  was  unsatisfactory  to  all  branches 
f  the  industry. 

Senator  Walsh.  Wliat  are  those  branches  ? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Miners,  manufacturers,  and  dealers. 
Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  manufacturers 
dd  dealers? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  A  dealer  in  mica  is  a  man  who  does  nothing  but 
UY  mica  and  sell  it. 
Senator  Walsh.  Does  he  import  it? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  He  may  not  be  an  importer.    He  may  be  a  dealer 
living  locally. 

Senator  Walsh.  A  jobber? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  A  jobber  in  the  manufactured  article? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  All  three  classes  are  dissatisfied  with  this  provi- 
on? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  All  three  are  dissatisfied  with  it  as  drawn  up. 
Senator  Simmoks.  Wh^  are  the  dealers  dissatisfied?    Upon  what 
round  are  they  dissatisfied  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Because  they  do  not  think  it  gives  them  the 
roper  protection.  They  do  not  like  a  specific  duty. 
vSenator  Simmons.  They  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
)ecilic  duty.  They  do  nave  to  do  with  the  total  rate  of  duty, 
hatever  it  may  be,  specific  or  ad  valorem.  Why  should  the  dealer 
>ject  ?  Is  he  objecting  upon  the  ground  that  these  hi^h  duties  make 
lica  $0  high  that  he  can  not  readily  dispose  of  it  in  this  market? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  The  main  objection  which  the  dealers  whom  I 
ipresent  have  to  the  House  bill  is  that  there  is  4  cents  per  pound 
H  specific  duty  on  mica.  If  they  pay  10  cents  a  pound  for  the  mica 
iey  are  paying  40  per  cent  of  its  value  on  4  cents  a  pound ;  but  if 
*v  pay  $6  a  pound  for  the  mica  they  are  only  paying  4  cents  duty, 

'  practically  nothing 

Senator  Sim310Ns.  You  are  talking  about  the  dealer  in  raw  ma- 
rials,  and  I  am  talking  about  the  dealer  in  the  finished  product. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir ;  the  manufacturer  has  no  protection  what- 
t?r  in  this  bill,  absolutely  none.  I  myself  am  a  manufacturer. 
Senator  Walsh.  You  have  no  jirotection  because  there  is  no  dif- 
•rential  between  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  and' on  the  manufac- 
ired  article* 

Mr.  McCarthy.  We  have  none. 
Senator  Smoot.  There  is  6  cents  a  pound  difference. 
><nator  Watsox.  You  mean  in  the  present  law? 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  in  the  House  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  Four  cents  per  pound  on  the  raw  material  «l. 
10  cents  per  pound  on  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  McCakthy.  The  ad  valorem  duty  is  the  same. 

Senator  Sim^shons.  That  is  more  than  twice. 

Senator  Watson  (reading  from  bill).  "Ground  mica,  4  cents  {»• 
pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Senator  Walsh.  Explain  that  to  the  committee,  Mr.  McCartfav. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mica  splittings  constitute  at  least  80  per  cent  •  * 
all  manufactures  made  from  mica,  and  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  ! 
cents  per  pound,  both  raw  and  manufactured,  and  17  per  centum  t 
valorem.    Mica  splittings  are  in  the  same  clause  with  mana&cturv- 
mica. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  splittings  are  what  are  used  in  manufactL* 
ing? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  mica  splittings  a  raw  material  or  a  mac . 
factured  product? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  A  raw  material,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  custtc- 
court. 

Senator  Simmons.  Explain  to  the  committee  the  difference  betwf*- 
unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed  mica  and  mica  splittings.    I  •: 
not  understand  the  difference.    You  say  they  are  both  raw  materiiS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  will  have  to,  if  you  will  allow  me,  make  a  lin  - 
explanation. 

Mica  has  somewhere  up  to  a  million  laminations  to  the  inch.  Jv^rn* 
professor  said  that  if  anybody  did  not  believe  that,  he  could  ci>ur. 
them.  The  fact  is  that  nobody  has  ever  split  a  splitting  of  mica  b ' 
what  there  would  be  a  thousand  laminations  left.  You  mi^t  split  • 
up  to  one-eighth  or  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  no  ••r* 
splitting  is  over  one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  thick. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  your  splitting  done  by  machinery  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  It  is  done  m  India  by  the  natives,  by  hand,  jr:^ 
with  an  ordinary  knife. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  in  this  country;  I  am  r  ^ 
talking  about  India  now. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  It  is  not  produced  here.    It  is  simply  a  physr,.-. 
impossibility,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages:  and  ^ 
have  no  help  here  who  would  ever  split  it  right.     If  you  bouir' ' 
American  splittings,  instead  of  being  1  mill  in  thickness  it  wou' 
be  almost  anything. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  do  not  buy  from  the  American  pr 
ducers  any  splittings  of  mica? 

Mr.  McCarthy. ^o,  sir;  not  to  amoimt  to  anything:  and  if  i 
the  mica  produced  in  the  IJnited  States  were  turned  into  splitt*rr- 
it  would  not  supply  30  per  cent  of  the  demand  for  splittings.    T}^-^ 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  splittings  consumed  in  the  United  Si.it^ 

Senator  Simmons.  After  you  buy  your  rough  mica  fmm  0- 
American  producers,  you  have  to  split  it? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Not  for  splitting  work.  We  buy  our  splittit.- 
already  split.  For  other  purposes  we  might  get  an  order  call-.rj 
for  mica  one  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  or  half  an  inch  th 
and  we  might  have  to  split  it  down  as  it  comes. 


:«  * 
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Senator  Simmons.  If  you  buy  mica  from  an  American  producer 
id  the  American  producers  do  not  split  it,  then  you  have  to  split  it 
)r  the  particular  uses  which  you  make  of  it? 
Mr.  McCartht.  No,  sir;  we  can  not  use  it  at  all,  in  the  built-up 
ica.   It  is  used  for  washers. 

iSenator  Simmons.  You  do  use  American  mica,  do  you  not  ? 
Mr.  McCabtht.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  in  splittings. 
Senator  Watson.  What  is  American  mica  used  for? 
ilr.  McCarthy.  It  is  made  into  washers  and  other  things. 
Senator  Watson.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  American  mica 
id  the  foreign  mica  as  to  the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  distinction.    There  are  cer- 
iin  grades  of  electrical  work  for  which  nothing  but  Canadian  mica 
ill  answer.     They  have  got  to  use  it.    Then,  there  is  other  electrical 
ork  for  which  they  consider  India  mica  better;  and  there  is  some 
ork  for  which  the  American  mica  is  suitable. 
Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  agree  with  the  former  witness,  that  a  2 
9r  cent  ad  valorem  difference  between  the  ''  unmanufactured,  or 
Hi^li  trinmied  only,''  and  the  ''mica,  cut  or  trinuned,  mica  split- 
ngs,  mica  plates,  and  built-up  mica  "  would  equalize  the  items? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  catch  your  meaning.  Senator. 
Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  the  bill  there? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Storrs  testified  that  he  wanted  to  strike  out 
cents  per  pound  and  leave  17  per  cent  on  the  "  unmanufactured,  or 
mgh-trinuned  only." 

Mr.  McCarthy.  T  can  answer  that  by  simply  saying  that  I  have 
Ben  in  the  mica  business  for  35  years.  I  was  originally  a  very  large 
liner.  I  dealt  in  it,  but  I  reformed  and  went  into  the  manufactur- 
ip  end  of  it  and  dropped  the  other  end.  I  know  every  end  of  the 
a^a  business,  and  I  can  speak  unprejudiced,  because  1  am  only  in 
ae  branch  of  it. '  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  raw  mica.  Every 
flssiiication  that  was  ever  made  on  mica  is  simply  for  mystification. 
Hi  n  is  one  item  that  should  have  a  flat  ad  valorem  duty,  and  the 
p^raLsers  at  the  customhouse  should  say  what  it  is  worth. 
>€nator  Smoot.  What  about  my  question?  Do  you  agree  with 
t.  Storrs  that  the  4  cents  per  pound  specific  should  be  stricken  out 
iid  the  17  per  centum  ad  valorem  should  remain  on  mica  "  unmanu- 
irtured,  or  rough  trimmed  only"? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  immaterial  whether  you  put  it  at  17  or  30. 
^pnator  Smoot.  Then  do  jou  know  whether  the  miner  of  mica  is 
itifified  with  that  proposition? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  know  they  are  not.    We  have  had  conferences 
ith  the  miners  for  the  last  two  days. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  with  reference  to  it? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  It  is  stated  in  my  brief,  as  follows : 

Mica  valued  nt  not  above  15  cents  per  pound,  6  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above 
5  •YDt^  per  pound.  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  mica  splittings  80  per  cent  ad 
^orem:  mica  plates  and  built-up  mica  and  all  manufactures  of  mica,  or  of 
tich  mica  Is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
^)wi«l  mica,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

That  is  what  these  15  men  have  agreed  upon  before  having  any 
•nsiiltation  with  the  miners. 
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Senator  Watsox.  What  do  the  miners  want? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  miners  practically  agree  with  us  in  ewrv 
thing  with  the  exception  that  they  think  they  ought  to  have  a  hi^h*- 
protection  on  small  mica,  which  they  will  present  in  their  brief. 

Senator  Walsh.  Under  paragraph  208,  manufactures  of  mica,  ur  of 
which  mica  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  bear  a  dut}  al 
10  cents  per  pound  and  17  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Eighty  per  cpq 
of  "  all  manufactures  of  mica  "  are  composed  largely  of  mica  split 
tin^,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mica  splittings  have  a  rate  imposed  of  I<>  «eiii 
per  pound  and  17  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Therefore,  you  say  theiv  • 
no  differential  in  favor  of  the  manufactured  articles  over  the  ra« 
material  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Splittings  and  built-up  mica. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  his  raw  material. 

You  say  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  tariff  imposed  upon  the  raw  mz 
terial,  3'^ou  want  it  to  protect  you  upon  the  difference  in  the  cost  ol 
labor? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  he  wants  is  on  splittings,  or  built-up  mica 
He  is  not  complaining  of  "  rough-trimmed  only." 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir.    The  miners  are  going  to  appear  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  mica  miners  are  there  in  the  c<>untn 

Mr.  McCarthy.  There  are  somewhere  in  the  neighl>orhood  i>f 
hundred  signatures  to  their  brief. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  mica  miners  are  there? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures.  There  are  proLaUlj 
several  thousand  engaged  in  the  industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  mining  and  manufacturing? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  manufacturers  are  much  larger  in  numbrf 
There  are  more  men  engaged  in  manufacturing. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  manufacturers  are  on  your  brief  f 

Mr.  McCarthy.  It  is  very  hard  to  define  what  a  manufacturer  i 
I  have  a  half  million  dollars  or  more  tied  up  in  my  manufaotuhui! 
Another  man  might  have  a  punch  press  ana  put  himself  down  a> 
manufacturer. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  join  with  you  in  this  request  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  They  represent  about  85  or  90  per  cent  of  all  tii< 
mica  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  number  on  the  brief? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Fifteen. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  Mr.  Storrs  to  ask  for  34  \y^v  »t»i 
ad  valorem  on  manufactured  mica.    You  want  60  per  eentf 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Sixty  per  cent  is  what  I  thought  we  could  jitst  x 
well  have,  owing  to  the  fact  of  our  competition  and  that  Germany  i 
regaining  her  world  markets  again. 

Senator  Simmons.  Has  Germany  the  world's  market  in  mica  i 

Mr.  McCarthy.  She  came  very  near  having  it  here;^  and  if  it  In- 
not  been  for  the  war  we  would  have  had  no  protection  under  tS 
Underwood  bill.    Germany  was  coming  in  here  and  undersellini: 
right  and  left,  but  the  war  came  on  and  cut  that  off. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Was  your  only  competition  in  mica  before  the 
,T  with  Germany  ? 

Mr.  McCakthy.  Oh,  yes;  we  had  tremendous  competition. 
Senator  Simmons.  Did  it  all  come  from  Germany  is  the  question. 
Mr.  McCabtht.  No;  the  Japanese  and  the  Indians.  They  had 
pe  into  it  to  some  e^ent  before  the  war,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of 
ipping  they  could  not  get  the  goods  over  here.  Consequently  dur- 
;  the  war  period  and  up  to  now  they  have  been  sending  circulars  to 
erybody  in  the  trade  otterinff  stuff  away  below  our  price. 
Senator  Simmons.  How  muSi  mica  was  imported  into  this  country 
fore  the  war? 

Mr.  McCabthy.  They  imported  perhaps  30  per  cent  of  what  was 
?cl  in  the  country. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  meant  by  built-up  mica?  Is  that  all 
rms  of  manufactured  mica? 

Mr.  McCartht.  What  is  meant  by  built-up  mica  is  simply  this: 
le  films  come  one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  thick.  They  are  put 
wn  on  a  screen  and  built  up  to  any  thickness.  They  are  then  put 
iJer  powerful  hydraulic  pressure  and  formed  into  a  plate  and  those 
e  then  cut  up  into  segments  and  folded  into  rings  or  other  forms  in 
iich  it  is  desired.  But  natural  mica,  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  will 
i  stand  pressure.  If  you  press  a  natural  piece  as  it  comes  from  the 
tne  it  will  break  all  to  pieces.  In  this  form  [indicating]  it  will 
ind  any  pressure  you  want  to  put  upon  it. 

Senator  Watson.  I  understand  that  vou  manufacturers  are  not 
irticular  about  the  amount  of  the  tariff  that  is  put  on  the  raw  mate- 
il  if  you  get  a  sufficiently  high  differential. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  it ;  if  we  get  double  the  duty  on  manuf  ac- 
red articles  that  we  get  on  the  raw  material. 

There  is  one  more  remark  that  I  would  like  to  make  before  leaving, 
nder  our  suggestion  the  Government  will  get  from  30  to  50  per 
nt  more  revenue  and  everybody  will  be  satisfied  about  it  without 
iiterially  increasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  proposition  is  that  on  "mica,  unmanuf ac- 
red, or  rough  trimmed  only,"  you  want  6  cents  a  pound.  On  mica 
littings  and  built-up  mica,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  manu- 
<tured  mica  you  want  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 
Mr.  McCartht.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  stated  in  our  brief.  That  was 
ated  before  having  any  consultation  with  the  miners.  The  miners 
ill  present  their  brief,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  want  the 
iners  to  get  properprotection. 

^nator  Walsh.  Why  do  you  say  that  it  will  not  increase  the  price 
the  consumer? 

Mr.  McCartht.  Because  at  the  present  time  it  is  25  per  cent  on 
Jiftings,  and  this  is  only  going  to  be  5  cents  more. 
Senator  Walsh.  How  much  is  your  duty  on  the  manufactured 
^uct  to-day  ? 

Mr.  McCartht.  Twenty-five  per  cent. 
Senator  Walsh.  The  same  ? 
Mr.  McCartht.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Walsh.  There  is  no  differential  ? 

Mr.  McCartht.  No,  sir;  no  differential,  and  there  will  be  only  5 
•tits  a  pound  increase. 
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Senator  Beed.  I  understand  that  there  is'  a  duty  on  the  raw  mic 
and  that  you  anticipate  that  would  be  increased.  Therefore  yn 
want  an  increase  on  the  manufactured  product.  Why  do  you  nw 
the  increased  duty  on  the  manufactured  product  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Because  we  have  none  for  our  protection.  VI 
have  the  same  duty  to-day  on  manufactured  goods  and  on  raw  m^ 
terial.    We  have  no  protection. 

Senator  Reed.  You  think  you  ought  to  have  twice  the  duty  on  li 
manufactured  product? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  been  running  along  and  getting  alonj:  s 
right  under  the  present  law? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Only  because  the  war  made  conditions  such  tin 
the  foreign  competition  could  not  get  here.  If  it  had  not  been  ft 
that  we  would  have  been  out  of  business. 

Senator  Reed.  How  were  you  before  the  war? 

Mr.  McCarthy:  I  do  not  know  what  percentage,  but  the  Germii 
were  coming  in  here  very  heavily. 

Senator  Seed.  How  did  you  get  along  before  the  war? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Underwood  tariff  did  not  go  into  effect  iml 
just  shortly  before  the  war.  Before  that  I  was  not  in  the  busine*' 
m  the  manufacturing  end. 

Senator  Reed.  I  will  not  wait  to  go  into  that  particular  questioi 
but  I  want  to  get  at  this :  This  bill  proposes  a  tariff  upon  the  raw  m 
terial,  and  you  want  a  duty  upon  the  manufactured  product  mu 

Sweater  than  that  on  the  raw  material  to  make  up  for  that  differeuo 
o  you  think  you  have  to  pay  more  for  your  raw  material  if  there 
a  tariff  put  upon  it? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  We  are  paying  26  *per  cent  duty  now  on  the  ra 
material. 

Senator  Reed.  But  if  the  tariff  on  your  raw  material  is  incn^a*^ 
do  you  think  you  will  have  to  pay  more  for  your  raw  material? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Only  the  ditference  in  what  the  tariff  wonW  ' 
on  the  raw  material. 

Sfenator  Reed.  Do  you  think  the  additional  tariff  on  the  raw  mj 
terial  will  increase  the  price  of  the  raw  material  that  much? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  It  can  not  help  it. 

Senator  Reed.  Then,  you  agree  to  the  proposition  that  the  tar 
does  increase  the  price  of  an  article? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Well,  of  course ;  naturally  it  does. 

Senator  Reed.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  But  we  must  have  revenue. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  not  discussing  that.  I  am  just  discussinjr  t 
question  that  the  tariff  adds  to  the  price  of  an  article. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  the  consumer  has  to  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Watson.  The  tariff  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  aiiiclo  uDJ 
that  article  is  produced  in  such  quantities  in  this  country  th%i  tl 
home  competition  cuts  the  price  down.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Certainly. 
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Senator  Watson.  And  if  you  had  enough  production  of  raw  mica 
the  United  States  to  supply  the  entire  home  demand,  then  the 
riff  would  not  make  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  We  are  up  against  a  proposition  where  even  the 
iners  will  tell  you,  if  you  ask  them  when  they  come  here,  that  pro- 
icing  films  in  this  country  is  a  physical  impossibility.    It  is  out  of 
e  question.    We  have  got  to  get  our  film  from  abroad.    We  base 
r  cost  of  material  naturally  on  what  the  films  cost  us  delivered  in 
e  factory — duty,  cartage,  and  everything  else. 
Senator  Beed.  You  can  not  follow  that  reasoninjg  up  to  the  point 
nator  Watson  suggests,  and  voluntarily  cut  the  price  of  this  partic- 
ar  article,  because  you  can  not  get  it. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  did  not  catch  your  question.  Senator. 
Senator  Keed.  I  will  not  press  it. 

BBXEF  or  TKE  UAXJITAOTVVERB,  XZHSRB.  AVD  DSALZR8  IH  XXOA. 

The  subscribers  to  this  bri^f  are  manufacturers,  miners,  or  dealers  in  mica, 
rhe  provision  in  H.  R.  7456  covering  our  products  is  found  in  Schedule  2, 
niKTBph  208,  reading: 

*pAa.  208.  Mica,  unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed  only,  4  cents  per  pound 
d  17  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  mica  cut  or  trimmed,  mica  splittings,  mica  plates, 
ri  built-up  mica,  and  all  manufactures  of  mica  or  of  which  mica  is  the  com- 
Dent  material  of  chief  value,  10  cents  per  pound  and  17  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
imnd  mica,  4  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
Tbis  provides,  among  other  things,  that  the  duty  upon  "  mica  splittings,  mica 
«♦*,  and  built-up  mica,  and  all  manufactures  of  mica,  or  of  which  mica  is  the 
mpfiripnt  material  of  chief  value,"  shall  be  10  cents  per  pound  and  17  per 
nt  ndvalorem.  Mica  splittings  are  the  raw  material  from  which  mica  plate 
«1  biiiU-up  mica  are  manufactured.  The  duty  as  fixed  by  paragraph  208  does 
*  'tilTerentiate  between  raw  material  and  the  products  manufactured  from 
^•b  niw  iiniterial.  It  does  not  give  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturers, 
ri  without  such  protection  it  will  be  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  industry 

snrxive. 

An  equal  duty  upon  raw  material  and  upon  the  manufactured  products  vlo- 
^  the  spirit  of  the  entire  tariff.  Paragraph  1457  of  the  bill  assesses  upon 
1  raw  and  unmanufactured  articles  not  speciaUy  provided  for  a  duty  of  10 
y'^ent  ad  valorem,  and  up<m  all  articles  manufactured,  in  whole  or  in  part,  not 
"Wially  provided  for,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  propriety  and 
wssity  for  a  differential  in  duty  upon  raw  materials  and  upon  manufactured 
Jtiplps  niade  therefrom  is  clearly  recognized  therein. 

^12  iron,  scrap  iron,  and  scrap  steel,  under  paragraph  301,  are  dutiable  at 
L^''  per  ton,  whereas  manufactures  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  iron 
'yteel  (par.  393)  are  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

ifi  the  tariff  acts  prior  to  1913  mica  splittings  were  dutiable  as  unmanufac- 
if^\  mica,  thereby  giving  the  domestic  manufacturers  a  lower  duty  upon  their 
kv."  material  than  was  assessed  upon  their  manufactured  products.  Under  the 
^flff  bill  of  1913  mica  splittings  were  made  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as 
ttf'Ufacttires  of  mica,  but  the  conditions  which  have  existed  during  the  in- 
ff^t^ning  years  have  been  so  abnormal  that  there  was  no  competition  of 
^\a\  manufacturers  of  mica  plate  or  of  built-up  mica.  Under  peace  condi- 
^^i<  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  mica  plate  and  of  built-up  mica  can  not 
•^t  foreiRn  competition  unless  the  principle  of  differentiating  between  the  raw 
"teriais  and  the  manufactured  product  be  observed  in  paragraph  208. 

*^lieving  that  the  best  interest  of  the  Government,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
w«inp  and  simplification  of  schedule  and  of  the  miners,  manufacturers,  and 
'^^  rs  in  mica,  can  be  preserved  by  a  change  not  only  in  the  rates  but  in  the 
'^  "R  of  the  paragraph,  we  i)etition  the  Finance  Committee  to  change  the 
*^t  paragraph  to  read  as  follows : 

'Mica  Talued  at  not  above  15  cents  per  pound,  6  cents  per  pound ;  valued 
•j^e  15  cents  per  pound,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  mica  splittings,  30  per  cent 
« valorem ;  niica  plates  and  built-up  mica  and  all  manufactures  of  mica,  or  of 
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which  mica 'is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  60  per  cent  ad  valoms 

ground  mica,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
The  paragraph  as  suggested  by  your  petitioners  will  give  more  revenue  to  lU 

Government,  more  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  miner,  than  ti 

present  paragraph  208  in  H.  R.  7466. 

Macallen  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Eeene  Mica  Products  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Watson  Bros.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  New  England  Mica  Co.,  WalUmJu 
Mass. ;  Eugene  Munsell  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  Joseph  Uur^ 
Sons,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mica  Insulator  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  \ 
Chicago  Mica  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. ;  Phonograph  Appliance  Ov 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  American  Mica  Works,  New  York  Citj 
N.  Y. ;  Ford  Mica  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  American  Indi 
Mica  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  International  Mica  Co.,  Wes 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  S.  O.  Fillion,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

STATEMENT   OF  C.   W.   JEFFEBSON,   MAKAGEB  OF   THE  .XICA 

INSXTLATOB  CO.,  NEW  YOSX,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  jrou  in  the  same  business  as  the  last  witness 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  have  some  notes  here  that  I  would  like  to  r» 
from  in  regard  to  mica  splittings. 

Senator  Smoot.  Just  mica  splittings? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Mica  splittings  only. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  on  them? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  We  have  agreed  to  ask  for  a  duty  of  30  per  cenj 
That  is,  of  course,  based  on  foreign  valuation.  ^Nfmeteen  per  cen 
would  be  a  little  more  than  that  on  American  valuation,  so  far  as  « 
can  make  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  This  brief  may  be  considered  supplementary  t 
the  one  submitted  by  Mr.  Louis  McCarthy  for  the  manufacturer 
miners,  and  dealers  in  mica,  one  of  whom  is  my  company,  the  Mi 
Insulator  Co. 

I  might  say  that  the  people  who  signed  this  brief  represent  95  ]h 
cent  of  the  manufactures  oi  mica  in  this  country. 

I  trust  that  you  will  allow  that  I  am  entitled  to  say  a  word  hIhm 
mica  splittings,  because  I  have  to  bear  the  responsibilitv  of  their  m 
back  to  1892. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  want  the  same  duty  upon  manufai 
tured  mica  that  the  last  witness  asked ;  that  is  to  say,  60  per  cent  f 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  other  words,  you  put  30  per  cent  on  mi 
splittings,  which  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  mica  that  is  use<U  f< 
the  purpose  of  getting  60  per  cent  on  all  manufactured  mii^  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  The  mica  splittings  is  a' very  large  proportion 
the  mica  used. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  not  all  of  it,  by  any  means? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  It  is  not  quite  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  want  to  double  it.    Because  of  the  .^'  j 
cent  upon  that  one  article,  mica  splittings,  you  want  to  double  t\ 
duty  on  all  mica. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  All  manufactures  of  jnica.  But  that,  even.,  d** 
not  give  us  complete  protection  against  the  existing  cheap  labor  whi 
is  current  over  in  Europe  and  also  in  India  at  the  present  time,  1 
India  there  is  a  firm  which  has  resources  of  $500^000,000  and  wln^ 
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IS  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  this  mica  board.  I  heard  the  other 
!j,  on  very  good  authority,  that  this  concern  was  willing  to  put  in 
leir  losses  for  years  to  get  established  around  the  world,  so  that  they 
mid  get  control  of  the  manufacture  of  this  mica  board  made  from 
^littings. 

We  make  splittings  from  these  sheets,  split  mostly  from  the  smaller 
zes  of  sheet  mica.  These  splittings  or  films  are  used  in  the  manuf  ac- 
irc  of  what  is  called  mica  board.  We  call  it  "Micanite."  a  trade 
ime.  Others  call  it  by  other  trade  names,  the  name  indicating  by 
horn  the  mica  board  was  made.  This  mica  board,  with  the  aid  of 
tat,  can  be  pressed  or  molded  into  innumerable  shapes  and  articles 
tmanded  by  electrical  engineering. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.    The  last  witness 
id  that  we  do  not  produce  mica  splittings  in  this  country? 
Mr.  Jeffebson.  No  :  we  do  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  we  do  not  produce  mica  splittings  in  this 
untry,  why  do  you  want  30  per  cent  on  mica?  What  is  there  to 
x)tect?  That  is  the  key  to  your  whole  proposition,  to  get  30  per 
Dt  on  mica  splittings.  You  say  that  there  are  none  produced  in 
is  country.  Why  do  you  want  to  put  that  30  per  cent  on  ? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  I  will  come  to  that  in  my  paper  here  very  shortly, 
e  do  not  want  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  asking  for  it. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  That  is  a  concession  to  the  mica  miners  in  this 
nntry ;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  there  were  no  mica  splittings  produced 
this  country. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  There  are  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  the  miners  in  this  country  are  not  likely 
ask  for  it  if  there  is  none  of  it  produced  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Jefferson.  You  can  use  that  as  a  club  to  get  what  you  want, 
d  we  may  have  to  compromise  on  30  per  cent. 
Senator  Keed.  I  do  not  understand  your  remark  about  using  it  as 
'Jub.    Who  is  being  clubbed? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  All  these  matters  in.  regard  to  the  tariff  are  give 
d  take. 

Senator  Reed.  Mostly  take,  I  think.  I  have  never  seen  anybody 
nng  anything. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  When  we  consented  to  that  30  per  cent  we  were 

ring 

Senator  Beed.  You  gave  it  to  whom  ? 

Hr.  Jefferson.  We  gave  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  mica  miners, 
^nator  Reed.  Did  you  have  a  consultation  ? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  consultation  with  them. 
'Senator  Reed.  And  agreed  on  how  much  they  were  going  to  get? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  We  did  not  end  with  any  agreement.    We  broke 
and  went  on  our  own  hook. 

Senator  Reed.  Who  represented  the  mica  miners  ? 
Mr,  Jefferson.  Mr.  Burleson  represented  some  of  the  big  miners 
^n  in  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Brown  and  many  others  that  I  do  not 
^  in  mind. 

Senator  Reed.  When  you  say  you  had  a  consultation,  you  mean 
^t  the  manufacturers  had  a  conference  with  these  miners  and  you 
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tried  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  how  much  each  of  you  would  de- 
mand, and  you  did  not  quite  agree.  Nevertheless,  when  vou  mala 
this  request  you  are  trying  to  mi^e  it  so  that  it  will  suit  both  parties' 

Mr.  Jefferson,  That  is  the  idea. 

Senator  Beed.  You  made  it  high  enough  so  both  would  be  satisfied' 

Mr.  Jefferson.  So  both  would  be  more  or  less  satisfied,  and  keti^ 
quiet. 

Senator  Keed.  That  is  a  ^ood  way  to  compromise. 

Senator  Watson.  You  tried  to  agree  on  a  tariflf  on  the  raw  nu- 
terial  and  a  differential  on  the  fiiushed  product.  You  could  uai 
agree,  so  you  determined  to  come  in  and  ask  for  what  you  wanted  9 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  To  ask  for  what  both  wanted.    Get  it  right. 

Senator  Watson.  This  gentleman  does  not  pretend  to  represent  tfas 
miners. 

The  Chairman.  The  probabilities  are  that  this  committee  will  nnC 
agree. 

Senator  Eeed.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  .The  small  sheet  mic^  from  which  films  are  split 
was,  before  the  advent  of  mica  board,  thrown  away  by  the  mineis 
of  mica  as  waste  onto  the  dumps  of  refuse  about  the  minee.  Tbf 
consumption  of  this  mica  grew  rapidly,  and  the  miners  soon  Jif 
covered  that  their  refuse  dumps  were  valuable  assets.  The  use  if 
mica  board  revived  the  business  of  mica  mining  over  the  entire  worUL 
For  a  year  or  so  the  breakingup  or  splitting  of  this  small  sheet  mici 
was  done  in  this  coimtry.  The  cost  of  doing  so,  however,  pn^veJ 
to  be  a  heavy  drag  upon  the  growth  of  the  industry.  It  was  u 
operation  so  tedious  and  yet  requiring  such  close  application  to  do  i( 
well  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  number  of  worten: 
So  steps  were  taken  with  the  miners  of  India  to  split  up  the  mi 
before  sending  it  over  to  us,  their  cheaper  and  more  patient  lah* 
being  more  adaptable  than  any  labor  to  be  found  for  the  work  on  t 
side. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Just  what  do  you  mean  when  you  say  il* 
steps  were  taken  with  the  miners  of  India  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Steps  were  taken  by  the  Mica  Insulator  Co.  ^;t^ 
the  mica  miners  of  India,  with  whom  they  were  in  contact,  to  try  'i 
get  them  to  split  the  mica  for  us.  We  sent  a  representative  of \»'i 
company  over  there  to  get  that  work  done. 

Senator  Eeed.  You  wanted  that  done  by  the  cheapest  labor  y^v, 
could  get? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Naturallv;  because  we  could  not  get  it  done  hon 
It  would  be  an  absolute  physical  impossibility  to  get  the  quant  it 
of  splitting  that  we  needed  split  in  this  coimtry.  We  do  splits  litil 
bit  nere.  1  caij  show  you  some  pay-roll  sheets  of  our  spatting  f  i 
tories  up  in  Canada,  where  the  price  is  six  times  as  great — ^that  is.  xh 
labor  price — as  the  Hindu  labor  price,  and  the  girls  make  only  ^.* 
and  $3  a  week. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  Canada? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir;  the  little  French  Canadian  ^rls.  I  u: 
ashamed  to  think  that  we  have  on  our  pay  rolls  a  lot  of  employ^^ 
who  are  earning  such  a  small  amount.  We  can  only  get  mi- 
split  in  towns  where  there  are  no  other  industries  and  no  other  wori 
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Senator  Keed.  If  you  did  not  have  this  cheap  labor  in  India  and 
they  charged  in  India  the  same  prices  that  they  do  in  this  country, 
le  price  would  go  up  to  everybody  and  then  you  could  raise  the 
a£es  here  ? 

flr.  Jefferson.  The  wages  here  would  have  to  go  up.     Splitting 
lica  is  done  by  cheap  work,  and  it  would  have  to  be  raised  fully 
dollar  a  pound.     We  could  not  get  splitters  even  at  a  dollar  a 
ound. 

Senator  Beed.  But  you  could  get  them  at  some  price. 
Mr.  Jefferson.  We  can  not  get  the  skilled  labor  here  like  those 
itient  Hindus. 

Senator  Reed.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  There  is  very 
jeap  and  very  patient  labor  in  India.    There  is  dearer  labor  in 
anada  which  could  learn  to  do  the  work.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes;  but  they  can  not  do  the  work  like  the  Hin- 
as— nothing  like  them. 

Senator  Reed.  They  never  could  learn  it  as  well  ? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  They  never  could. 

Senator  Reed.  So  you  have  got  a  class  of  labor  in  India  that  is 
inerior  to  any  class  you  can  get  in  the  United  States  for  this  work? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  For  this  work. 

Senator  Reed.  That  labor  is  not  only  superior,  but  it  is  very  cheap 
ad  very  patient  ? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  So  you  have  to  employ  American  labor — and  I  am 
mbracing  Canada  in  the  term  "American."  You  went  over  to  India 
)  arraiige  to  get  this  very  cheap  labor.  Instead  of  paying  your  home 
ibor  more  wages  and  letting  the  public  pay  the  cost  of  promoting 
American  labor,  you  went  over  and  arranged  for  the  very  cheap 
ibor  of  India,  and  you  say  it  is  one-fifth  of  the  price  pf  the  poorly 
aid  labor  in  Canada.  Is  that  the  situation  ? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  propose  still  to  have  this  splitting  done  in  In- 
ia,  do  you  not? 
Sir.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  do  not  believe,  then,  in  the  principle  of  a  tariff 
bt  represents  the  difference  between  the  foreign  labor  and  American 
ibor! 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  do  as  a  whole ;  yes. 
Senator  Reed.  But  not  in  your  case? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Not  in  regard  to  splittings,  because  splittings  are 
ot  a  product  of  this  country  and  never  will  be. 
Senator  Reed.  What  are  splittings? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  will  show  you  what  splittings  are 

Senator  Reed.  Let  us  start  with  the  raw  matMpil  that  you  mine 
nd  ^et  out  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  It  is  all  raw  material.  It  can  be  considered  raw 
laterial. 

Here  [exhibiting]  is  mica  as  it  comes  from  the  mines.  It  is 
iipqual  in  thickness.  The  splitters  then  take  hold  of  that  mica  and 
plit  it  into  films. 
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Senator  Reed.  This  raw  material  that  you  display  here,  and  whid 
is  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  or  perhaps  one-twentieth  of  ai 
inch  thick 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Can  be  split  into  many  other  thin  sheets? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  when  you  speak  of  splitters  you  mean  somt 
body  who  takes  this  and  divides  it  into  sheets? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Into  films. 

Senator  Reed.  Makes  it  into  very  thin  sheets? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  you  call  those  sheets  films.  I  understand  th 
process,  but  I  wanted  to  get  it  in  the  record.  I  had  another  matte 
m  mind.  ^ 

This  mica  comes  out  of  the  ground  originally  in  the  same  shape  i: 
America  as  it  comes  out  of  the  ground  in  India? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  But  when  you  come  to  the  labor  of  dividing  the^ 
very  thin  sheets  or  splittings  that  is  done  by  individuals,  is  it? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  the  laborer  in  India  works  for  about  one-fifti 
of  what  you  pay  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  instead  of  employing  American  labor  you  wen 
over  to  develop  the  splitting  industry  m  India? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  did  that  because  that  labor  was  so  very  chet 
and  very  patient? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir ;  and  very  skillful. 

Senator  Reed.  Of  course  you  would  not  claim  that  these  peop 
over  in  India  are  any  more  skillful,  naturally,  than  your  Canaman  a 
French  girls? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  They  are  very  much  more  skillful  in  that  partini 
lar  kind  of  work. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  you  do  not  think  there  ever  can  be  any  cont 
petition,  any  real  labor  competition,  between  labor  in  this  counti^ 
and  in  Canada,  of  course,  on  this  particular  work? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  No,  sir;  no  competition  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  has  exhausted  his  fifteen  minutes. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  my  fault,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  knoi 
about  this  business.  I  want  to  conform  to  any  rule  that  the  commictt^ 
has. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  rule  on  the  Senator. 

Senator  Reed.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

You  want  protection  against  the  pauper  labor  of  the  world  oj 
everything  you  produce? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  You  can  not  call  it  pauper  labor. 

Senator  Reed.  It  is  the  cheap  labor  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  want  to  go  and  hire  cheap  labor  whenever  j 
will  benefit  you? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  By  using  that  cheap  labor  we  can  give  far  moc 
and  greater  employment  to  the  women  and  girls  who  are  in  tb 
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lanufacture  of  this  material  in  this  form  presented  to  the  American 
lanufacturer.    [Indicating.] 

Senator  Eeed.  On  this  general  principle  that  by  using  the  cheap 
ibor  of  other  countries  we  can  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  own 
lants? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  We  can. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  you  are  a  free  trader. 

Senator  Watson.  No  ;  not  at  all.  He  wants  free  trade  in  raw  ma- 
»rials,  but  not  finished  products. 

)[r.  Jefferson.  That  is  it. 

The  quality  of  splittings  we  now  obtain  from  India 

Senator  Simmons.  When  you  go  over  there  and  use  this  cheap  labor 
1  India  in  preparing  your  raw  material  which  you  call  splittings, 
hat  is  the  effect  upon  the  kind  of  raw  mica  that  is  produced  in  this 
)untry  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  No  effect  at  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  no  effect  ?  Does  it  not  come  into  competi- 
x>n  with  it  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  No  ;  it  does  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  Now,  we  have  it.  It  does  not  come  in  competi- 
ion  with  mica  in  this  country  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  the  splittings  that  you  bring  here  are  not 
1  competition  ^ith  anything  produced  in  America? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  No^ir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Directly  or  indirectly? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Directly  or  indirectly. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  are  proposing  to  this  committee  to 
ut  a  30  per  cent  duty  on  it? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  have  not  said  anything  about  percentages  in  my 
tper.   I  am  not  bearing  upon  that  point  at  all. 

Senator  Watson.  Who  converts  the  raw  material  in  this  country 
ito  splittings?    You  mine  mica  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  converted  into  splittings  at  all 

Senator  Watson.  Is  it  sent  over  to  India  and  converted  into  split- 
OQgs  and  then  ehipped  back? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Sometimes,  but  not  very  much,  because  the  mica 
btained  in  this  country  does  not  contain  the  special  peculiarities 
ecessary  for  making  a  good  quality  of  this  mica  board. 

Senator  MoLban.  Why  does  not  some  Yankee  invent  a  splitting 
lachine? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Our  company  has  spent  as  much  as  $10,000  per 
Bar  in  trying  to  develop  splitting  machines.  We  have  tried  all 
^&nner  of  means.  We  have  a  splitting  machine  that  will  split  mica 
nd  split  it  well,  but  the  cost  is  prohibitive  in  comparison  with  the 
putting  done  in  India.  There  are  splitting  machines  that  produce 
lore,  but  when  they  produce  more  tne  quality  is  such  that  we  can 
lot  use  it 

Senator  La  Follettb.  The  mica  in  this  country  could  be  split  here 
f  we  had  the  Hindu  labor  to  do  it,  could  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  It  could  be  split  here,  but  the  quality  of  the  mica 
btained  from  the  mines  here  is  not  suitable  for  our  purpose. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  let  me  ask  you  what  duty  you  pt^ 
pose  on  unmanufactured  and  rough  mica,  such  as  is  produced  in  lid 
country? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  That  is  out  of  my  province,  sir.  I  have  tried  i 
confine  myself  entirely  to  splittings. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  what  I  am  interested  in  is  whether  you  a« 
not  putting  this  splittings  duty  on  purposely  to  get  60  per  cent  « i 
the  finished  product  of  all  the  mica  you  produce,  whether  from  tlj 
splitting  of  India  or  from  the  mica  produced  in  this  country,  i 
you  will  tell  me  what  duty  you  propose  on  the  unmanuf actureid  an 
rough  mica,  I  will  then  be  able  to  determine  in  my  mind  whetL-^ 
you  are  putting  this  30  per  cent  on  for  the  purpose  of  prizin<^  i^ 
the  duty  on  your  finished  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  agreed  on  a  certain  rate? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  rate  was  6  cents  for  mica  valued  at  n*\ 
above  15  cents  a  pound;  30  per  cetit  ad  valorem;  mica  splittings.  J 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  mica  plates  and  built-up  mica  and  all  man^ 
factures  of  mica,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  want  6  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Six  cents  specific.  I 

Senator  Simmons.  Equivalent  to  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  On  mica  valued  at  not  above  15  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  advocating  6  cents  %  pound  on  roui!| 
mica  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Trimmed. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  jiot  talking  about  trimmed  at  all. 

Mr.  JeffersoNj  It  is  all  trimmed. 

Senator  Simmons.  Unmanufactured  and  rough-trinuned  una 
yes.    You  are  advocating  6  cents  a  pound  on  that? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  am  not  advocating  any  specific  duty,  becau^ 
is  very  inequitable. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  ad  valorem  duty  do  you  advocate  on  : 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Thirty  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  On  the  untrimmed? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mica  valued  above  15  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  was  the  other  witness. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  agreed  rate. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  The  quality  of  splittings  we  now  obtain  froi 
India  could  not  be  produced  here  at  any  figure,  so  skillful  have  i' 
Hindoo  workers  become 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  not  file  your  brief? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  have  another  page,  and  then  you  will  have  t'l 
whole  story. 

This  fact  has  Ijeen  acknowledged  by  tlio  mica  miners  of  lii 
country.  At  a  combined  meeting  of  miners  and  manufacturere 
couple  of  days  ago,  which  I  attended,  it  was  so  stated.  Their  r 
marks  at  the  meeting  can  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  tli^ 
were  not  interested  in  mica  splittings. 

Why,  therefore,  a  heavy  duty? 

The  characterisitics  of  mica  vary  greatly.    Generally  speaking, 
can  not  be  said  that  one  kind  of  mica  is  better  than  another.    It  a 
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^  said,  however,  that  one  kind  of  mica  is  better  than  another  for  a 
irticular  application.  The  kind  of  mica  best  suited,  say,  for  pho- 
)graph  di^cs  would  be  classed  as  a  poor  mica  for  making  mica 
)ard. 

Mica  board  to  be  of  universal  use  for  electrical  purposes  must  be 
lade  of  mica  splittings  from  mica  of  low  resiliency  and  extreme 
rftness.  It  so  happens  that  the  mica  we  obtain  from  India  com- 
ines  these  two  features  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  mica  mined  in 
lis  country.  If  mica  splittings  for  making  mica  board  are  not  in 
)mpetition  with  domestic  miners — and  I  maintain  they  are  not — 
hat  use  can  a  tariff  be  except  to  produce  revenue  for  the  Govem- 
lent?  The  lower  the  price  of  mica  board,  the  less  use  of  substitutes 
ould  be  made.  Most  of  these  substitutes  are  in  some  form  or  other  of 
oml  pulp.  The  amount  of  wood  pulp  entering  into  electrical  in- 
ilations  is  enormous. 

Then,  again,  if  the  cost  of  mica  splittings  be  lowered  so  that  their 
se  could  be  extended  the  result  would  be  an  improvement  in  the 
uality  of  all  kinds  of  American  electrical  machinery. 

As  a  general  thing  insulation  mica  stands  on  a  pedestal  high  up 
bove  any  other,  and  it  is  through  the  rending  of  sheet  mica  into 
ilras— the  films  being  the  foundation  of  the  business — that  enables 
lica  to  be  used  economically  in  the  electrical  industry.  It  is  our  raw 
auterial  in  the  same  sense  as  cotton  after  it  is  ginned  is  the  raw  ma- 
erial  in  the  cotton  industry. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  total  production  of  mica  in  the  United 
states,  in  dollars? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  right  off  hand. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  -find  it. 

Senator  Watson.  It  amounted,  in  1917,  to  1,276,533  pounds  of 
iheet,  valued  at  $753,874,  and  3,429  short  tons  of  scrap,  valued  at 
!52,0O8.  This  came  from  eight  States — ^70  per  cent  from  North 
Carolina  and  23  per  cent  from  New  Hampshire. 

^^enator  Reed.  What  is  the  total  consumption  of  mica  in  this 
lountry? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  can  not  tell  you  off  hand,  Senator. 

Senator  Reed.  Senator  Watson,  can  you  tell  me  that? 

Senator  Watson.  The  domestic  consumption  averaged  72  per  cent 
>f  all  mica.  India,  the  United  States,  and  Canada  supply  about  98 
per  cent  of  the  total  estimated  production  of  sheet  mica.  Domestic 
production  in  1906  to  1910  averaged  57  per  cent  of  the  total  mica  and 
^^ l>er  cent  of  the  sheet  mica  of  the  world;  1911  to  1915,  63  per  cent 
»f  all  mica  and  19  per  cent  of  the  sheet  mica.  Domestic  consumption 
averaged  72  per  cent  of  all  mica  for  both  periods,  most  of  the  ground 
ttiioa  used  being  domestic.  The  ratio  of  domestic  production  to  con- 
?Qinption  of  sheet  mica  averaged  about  44  per  cent  for  both  periods. 

j^nator  Reed.  Then  there  is  about  50  per  cent  of  this  mica  im- 
ported? 

Mr,  Jeffehson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  the  total  in  this  country  is  how  much,  Senator 
Watson! 

Senator  Watson.  Consumption,  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Reed.  No ;  the  total  produced  in  this  country.  I  want  to 
pt  at  how  much  it  amounts  to. 
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Senator  Watson.  The  production  for  1917  amounted  to  l^T6,r>J 
pounds,  worth  $753,874. 

Senator  Reeo.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  total  consumptitm 
under  $2,000,000.     I  wanted  to  get  that  as  a  basis  for  a  quest  i«'i 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  raw  mica  comes  into  this  country  froi 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  In  the  form  of  splittings. 

Senator  Keed.  What  is  the  name  of  your  business  concern  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  The  Mica  Insulator  Co. 

Senator  Seed.  Where  is  that  located? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  The  office  is  in  New  York  and  the  factory  is 
Schenectady. 

Senator  Keed.  Have  you  any  factories  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  We  have  a  factory  in  Canada  for  splitting  tl 
Canadian  mica  which  we  have  to  use  for  certain  purposes. 

Senator  Beed.  How  large  a  concern  is  this? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  When  we  are  busy  we  employ  between  four  as 
five  hundred  hands,  skilled  workers  and  mechanics. 

Senator  Beed.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  mica  indust: 
in  the  United  States,  all  told? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  should  say,  all  told,  between  three  and  fui 
thousand. 

Senator  Beed.  That  includes  the  mica  manufacturers  who  work 
up  into  boards  and  manufacture  it? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes ;  who  make  the  finished  article  for  the  electrii^j 
manufacturers. 

Senator  Beed.  Of  course,  when  it  is  made  up,  it  is  of  much  greats 
value  than  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Watson.  Does  4,000  include  all  the  miners? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Oh,  no ;  it  is  very  hard  to  say  how  many  mint! 
there  are,  because  mining  is  done  in  many  cases  by  f  armei^  who  i 
spare  moments  dig  out  a  little  mica  on  the  side. 

Senator  Beed.  Could  you  approximate  the  number  of  people  wi] 
are  engaged  in  digging  the  mica?  ^ 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  could  not. 

Senator  Beed.  Well,  4,000  or  6,000  is  the  total.  Now,  what  is  i1 
total  value  of  the  mica  when  it  is  manufactured  by  these  4,000  peoj)! 
ready  for  consumption? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  The  value  of  the  finished  article? 

Senator  Beed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Probably  about  $4,000,000. 

Senator  Beed.  What  are  the  wages  that  you  pay  these  4,»>( 
people  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  The  wages,  of  course,  have  been  on  the  increa- 
and  the  girls  average  about  $20  a  week,  and  the  men  average  $^'<  i 
$35  or  $40  a  week.  , 

Senator  Beed.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  aggregate  amount  i 
wages.  What  proportion  is  the  wages  to  the  total  milled  prcKii^ 
in  value? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  should  say  about  one-half. 

Senator  Beed.  Do  you  have  any  competition  from  abroad  rxi 
this  Indian  competition? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  We  have  competition  from  the  factories  in  E 
land,  and  we  have  competition  from  the  factories  in  Germany 
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rom  the  factories  in  Switzerland  and  the  factories  in  Holland,  and 
is  a  struggle  to  hold  up  our  end,  and  we  can  only  do  it  by  de- 
jloping  improved  methods  which  obliterate  a  certain  amount  of 
ir  expensive  labor. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  a  proper  economic  proposition. 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  were  competing  before  the  war.  How 
lan y  years  had  you  been  competing  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  The  competition  was  just  rising  to  a  very  serious 
mdition  just  before  the  war. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  years  had  you  been  running  without  any 
rotection  on  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  The  raw  material  has  been  protected  here,  and 
lat  fact  has  increased  our  cost  and  limited  our  output. 
Senator  Reed.  But  if  you  had  had  the  free  raw  material  you  could 
ave  competed,  could  you  not,  in  your  finished  product? 
Mr.  Jeff£R30N.  We  could  have  competed  better;  we  would  have 
iiilt  up  a  larger  business  and  been  able  to  manufacture  cheaper,  and 
e  would  have  been  able  to  increase  our  export  trade  very  consider- 
blv. 

f>enator  Reed.  How  much  capital  has  your  concern? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  We  started  with  a  small  amount  of  capital,  but  it 
as  gradually  grown. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  your  capital  to-day? 
Mr,  Jefferson.  The  capital  to-day  of  our  company  is  $125,000. 
Senator  Reed.  What  were  your  dividends  last  year,  and  your 
rofits? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  can  not  tell  you  those  figures  exactly ;  I  do  not 
now.  We  have  an  investment  of,  say,  about  $600,000. 
Senator  Reed.  I  thought  vou  said  $125,000  ? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  That  is  the  capitalization. 
Senator  Reed.  That  is  the  capital  stock  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes;  we  have  been  growing  since  1892,  and  we 
ive  gradually  grown.  The  profits  we  have  had  we  have  put  into 
le  factory  and  our  machinery,  and  we  htive  always  been  hard  up 
)r  money. 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  been  paying  dividends  all  the  time? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  We  paid  12  per  cent  for  several  years. 
Senator  Reed.  You  started  with  how  much  capital  ? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  $125,000. 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  paid  12  per  cent  on  it  ever  since  ? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  For  several  years ;  yes. 
Senator  Reed.  You  have  increased  your  assets  to  $600,000  ? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  have  got  a  surplus  set  aside  ? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  No  ;  we  have  not ;  that  has  gone  into  the  increase  of 
manufacturing  facilities. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago  that 
l»e  competition  in  manufactured  mica  from  abroad  was  growing 
^7  rapidly  just  before  the  war.  I  find  here  in  the  official  record 
Ittt  for  1910  of  cutter-trimmed  mica  plates,  of  built-up  mica,  and  all 
ttnufactures,  whole  or  increased  value,  of  mica  for  that  year 
168.000  worth;  for  the  year  1911,  $260,000  worth;  for  the  year  1912, 
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$101,000  worth;  for  1913,  107,000  worth;  for  1914,  $22,000  woni 
That  was  a  right  sharp  competition  being  built  up. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  WeU,  we  had  to  meet  the  various  quotations  a::^ 
that  sort  of  thing  that  were  presented  by  the  importers  from  abroau 
and  quotations  that  they  turned  in  were  exceedingly  lower  than  ourv 
and  our  sales  agents  had  to  get  around  the  country  with  our  o^* 
tomers  and  convince  them  that  even  at  the  lower  price  of  the  im 
ported  micaite  or  board  our  material  was  cheaper  than  the  foreiim 
on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  goods. 
Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  been  able  to  manage  to  keep  it  out  t 
Mr.  Jefferson.  We  managed  to  a  certain  extent  to  keep  it  out.  ba 
the  time  has  come  when  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  equal  skill  t, 
ourselves  in  making  all  of  this  material. 


STATEMENT  OF  JAMES   L.  FBAZEE,  NEW  YOBX,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  name  is  not  on  the  list,  but  I  understHn* 
you  wish  to  testify  on  mica  because  you  are  compelled  to  leave  i 

Mr.  Frazee.  Yes,  sir.  It  seemed  necessary  to  take  up  a  little 
your  time  on  this  question,  because  Mr.  McCarthy 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  testified  before  ? 

Mr.  Frazee.  No,  sir.  Mr.  McCarthy,  who  presented  the  brief 
the  manufacturers — I  am  one  of  the  signers  of  that  brief — had 
statement 

vSenator  Watson.  Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Frazee.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  miner. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  is  your  plant? 

Mr.  Frazee.  I  have  a  plant  in  New  York.     I  have  a  little  m; 
house  in  New  Hampshire  and  one  in  North  Carolina.     I  am  inti^i 
ested  as  a  miner  as  well  as  a  manufacturer. 

The  question  was  asked  here  yesterday  how  it  happened  that  « 
were  all  so  unanimous  in  asking  for  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  Mi 
McCarthy  was  going  to  explain  that  unanimity.  There  never  h 
been  any  unanimity  among  the  mica  producer  and  manufacturri 
before.  They  have  never  been  able  to  agree;  but  when  the  Hous 
passed  the  bill  that  is  now  before  you  it  left  the  manufacturers  i^.h 
the  miners  so  totallv  out  of  any  opportunity  for  protection  whatovr 
that  they  thought  they  had  to  agree  if  thev  expected  to  get  anythh»: 

The  mica  industrv  m  this  country  is  omj  beginning.     Although 
is  an  old  industry,  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  it  is  only  beg^inning  t<»  * 
important. 

As  the  electrical  industry  grows  the  mica  industry,  or  tho  p:- 
duction  of  mica  in  this  country,  will  continue  to  grow  if  tlie  mi!* 
can  produce  his  goods.  For  that. reason  the  miners  and  the  mai: 
facturers  had  a  number  of  conferences  in  which  they  discuss<^d  t 
differences  of  opinion  between  them  and  what  it  was  neces>ar\ 
have  in  order  to  foster  the  mining  industry  and  prevent  the  di<jiL-i 
that  we  could  all  of  us  see  would  come  upon  tne  miners  witli 
tariff  as  it  was  proposed.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  they  i^ 
together. 

The  miners  have  prepared  a  brief,  and  it  is  signed  by  123  slci  it 
producing  miners. 


i\ 
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Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  Do  you  agree  to  6  cents  per 
>und  and  30  per  cent  and  60  per  cent,  according  to  whether  it  is 
ugh  triinmed,  built-up,  and  manufactured  ? 

ilr.  Frazee.  No.  That  brief,  as  Mr.  McCarthy  explained,  was 
epared  before  consultation  with  the  miners.  In  the  brief  which 
le  mmers  wiU  file  jou  will  find  this  language,  which  was  prepared 
7  Mr.  McCarthy  himself,  or  with  his  approval,  and  it  is  because  of 
ds  paragraph  in  the  brief  that  I  am  before  you  now,  because  Mr. 
cCarthy  could  not  present  it: 

We  have  met  in  consultation  all  the  principal  manufacturers  of  mica  in  the  United 

atea  prior  to'the  preparation  of  this  brief  and  have  submitted  to  them  the  following 

iragraph: 

We  are  assured  by  representatives  of  all  the  interests  concerned  that  they  urge  the 

laption  of  a  paragraph  similar  in  general  principle  except  for  duties  on  cheaper 

ades  of  mica. 

The  miners  contend  at  that  point  that  they  should  have  10  cents 
er  pound  on  mica  valued  at  up  to  30  cents,  and  in  addition  to  that 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thirty  cents  and  30  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Frazee.  Yes,  sir.  The  necessity  for  that  would  be  very 
pparent  if  you  had  time  to  go  into  the  conditions  of  the  industry 
nd  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  mica  that  is  produced  in  this  coun- 
ry,  the  difficulty  of  preparation,  and  the  necessity  of  preparing 
hose  cheaper  grades  of  mica  so  as  to  put  them  into  the  market  in 
he  right  shape. 

Just  on  that  point,  here  is  a  sample  of  North  Carolina  mica  which 
I  trimmed  myself  last  night  [producing  sample].  There  is  No.  5, 
[ndia  trimmea  [exhibiting  sample]. 

Senator  Watson.  Mined  in  In  orth  Carolina  ? 

Mr.  Frazee.  Mined  in  North  Carolina.  That  is  No.  5  India 
:riiiiined,  slightly  spotted.  It  is  worth  about  60  cents  a  pound,  or 
maybe  less,  m  that  shape. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  it'  is  worth  about  60  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mt.Frazee.  Some  thing  like  that;  maybe  a  little  less;  maybe  50  cents. 

Here  is  a  small  4  that  is  soft  and  perfectly  adapted  to  splittings, 
about  which  we  had  so  much  discussion  yesterday. 

Here  is  a  stained  4  which  is  soft  and  perfectly  adaptable  for 
insulation  and  heating. 

Here  is  a  clear  slightly  stained  No.  3.  This  is  worth  probably  SI 
or  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Here  is  a  4  clear,  which  is  worth  S2.50. 

Here  is  a  3  clear  and  slightly  stained,  worth — ^I  am  giving  the 
prices  of  the  imported  material — $3.25. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  absolutely  clear  Government  standard  No.  2 
vhich  is  worth  $7. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  No.  1  partly  stained  which  is  worth  about  $5. 

.  All  of  those  came  out  of  the  same  piece  of  mica,  the  same  iden- 
tical sheet. 

When  you  consider  the  diflSculties  with  which  the  miners  have  to 
<^ntend  m  the  preparation  of  that  mica  you  can  see  why  it  is  that 
tte  miners  in  tnis  country  have  always  had  to  sell  their  mica  in  a 
rough-sheeted  thumb-trimmed  shape  and  sell  a  sheet  of  mica  that 
<^ntained  all  those  different  grades  at  one  fixed  price. 
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Senator  Watson.  The  diflference  in  price  depends  on  the  stage 
of  the  manufacture,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Fbazee.  Yes,  sir;  but  with  protection  on  the  smaller  grades 
of  mica  the  miner  will  then  be  able  to  prepare  his  mica  in  this  waj 
and  the  smaller  grades  which  have  heretofore  not  been  worth  any- 
thing like  what  the  India  corresponding  grades  are,  can  be  put  on 
the  market  by  the  American  nuner  and  the  American  miner  caa 
supply  all  we  need. 

Senator  Watson.  The  raw  material  is  just  as  good  here  as  it  is 
anywhere  else,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Frazee.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  not  a  finer  piece  of  micaproduced 
m  the  world  than  that  piece  right  here  [indicating],  lliat  is  a 
clear  No.  2,  fit  for  making  phonograph  diaphragms. 

There  is  where  the  miners  are  making  a  contention,  and  I  agree  with 
them.  I  am  a  phonograph-diaphragm  manufacturer.  They  conteiMl 
that  they  should  have  a  special  duty  on  imported  phonograph  dia- 
phragms, because  phonograph  diapliragms  are  made  from  a  special 
grade  of  mica  whicn  they  produce,  but  they  can  not  cut  that  out  and 
sell  it  and  get  what  it  is  worth.     They  have  to  sell  it  as  a  lump. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  that  piece  you  have  in  your  hand  ? 

Mr.  Fbazee.  That  is  a  piece  I  got  tnose  other  pieces  out  of,  and 
there  is  every  grade  of  mica  [exhibiting]. 

Senator  Walsh.  Gotten  out  of  one  piece  ? 

Mr.  Fbazee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  do  they  have  to  sell  it  in  a  lump  ? 

Mr.  Fbazee.  That  is  the  way  the  manufacturers  and  the  buyers  m 
North  Carolina  and  New  Hampshire  have  been  buyingit. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  it  because  you  do  not  split  it  ?  The  miner  does 
not  split  it  ? 

Mr.  Fbazee.  The  miner  does  split  it,  in  a  way,  and  he  trims  it  in  a 
way,  just  thumb-trimmed.  It  is  for  the  protection  of  those  smaller 
sizes,  then,  instead  of  having  the  small  sizes  go  in  and^only  sell  bis 
mica  on  the  value  of  the  best  as  well  as  the  poorest  that  Is  in  it,  all  in 
one  piece,  and  lump  it  that  way,  and  he  will  then  be  able  to  prepare 
his  mica  just  as  the  Indian  prepares  it,  and  just  as  the  South  Amencao 
prepares  it,  and  put  it  on  our  market 

Senator  Watson.  The  miner  himself  does  not  prepare  it  up  to  thi< 
stage  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Fbazee.  He  never  has,  except  in  rare  instances. 
.  Senator  Watson.  Most  of  that  was  done  by  a  process  of  manu- 
facturing? 

Mr.  Fbazee.  No,  sir;  that  is  done 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  done  by  the  miners? 

Mr.  Fbazee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Splitting? 

Mr.  Fbazee.  He  simply  splits  it  out,  sheets  it.  Here  [indicatin:^ 
is  the  way  it  comes  from  the  mine.  It  has  been  rough«trimmed. 
That  is  just  a  trimming  process. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  the  trimming  process  which  some  on«* 
described  as  being  done  properly  only  by  the  Hindus  I 

Mr.  Fbazee.  No,  sir;  he  was  speaking  of  the  manufacture  1 1 
splittings. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  comes  from  this  raw  mica,  does  it  not  i 
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Sir.  Fbazee.  YeS;  sir;  but  that  good  clear  piece- 


^nator  Watson.  What  does  the  manufacturer  do  to  it  if  the  miner 
^  all  that? 

Mr.  Fbazee.  That  is  just  ready  to  begin  work  on. 
Senator  Watson.  That  is   to   say,    the   manufacturer   does   not 
-ther  split  it  at  all  in  what  you  call  mica  spUttings  ?    I  thought  you 
d  the  miner  himself  reduced  it  to  that  sta^e. 
Mr.  Frazee.  The  miner  himself  should  reauce  it  to  this  stage. 
Senator  Watson.  He  should,  but  does  he  do  it  ? 
Mr.  Frazee.  In  rare  instances  he  has  done  so;  but  with  the  protec- 
ID  which  gives  him  a  ^ood  price  for  hid  small  material  he  will  do 
in  this  country;  and  if  he  does  not,  the  mica  buyers  in  his  section 
11  do  it  for  him,  because  they  can  handle  it  at  a  profit. 
Senator  Walsh.  It  can  be  done  here  as  well  as  it  has  been  done 
India  if  you  have  protection  ? 
Mr.  Fbazee.  Yes,  sir. 

You  asked  what  the  preparation  was  or  what  further  preparation 
ere  was  that  made  this  worth  $7  a  poimd.  We  make  diaphragms 
it  of  it.  We  have  to  split  it  within  a  fraction  of  a  thousandth  oi  an 
ch  in  thickness.  Then  it  has  to  be  drilled  and  turned  and  made 
to  proper  size  and  shape  for  phonograph  diaphraCTis. 
Take  mica  in  this  shape  [inmcatingj.  That  is  split  into  films  that 
try  from  two  to  three  thousandths  of  an  inch.  These  ^o  into 
aking  up  condensers.  Instead  of  being  worth  $2.50  a  pound,  when 
have  finished  with  this  and  stamped  out  my  condenser  films  from 
I  have  only  got  about  one  pound  for  two,  but  I  have  produced 
1  article  out  of  a  $2.50  mica  that  I  sell  for  $9.50.  There  is  where]^the 
lanufacturing  comes  in. 

FATEKENT  of  W.  VANCE  BBOWN,  ASHEVILLE,  K.  C,  BEPB^SBNT- 

JNQ  AKBBIGAN  HINEBS  OF  MICA. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Beown.  Asheville,  N.  C.     I  am  in  the  same  group  with  Mr. 
»urleson,  who  has  asked  me  to  speak. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Beown.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  raw  mica.     I  am  the  senior 
artner  in  the  Asheville  Mica  Co. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  speak  for  the  entire  group,  Mr.  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Beown.  No.     I  want  to  introduce  a  brief  that  we  have  pre- 
pared, that  is  all.     I  have  the  brief,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  printed. 

want  to  have  it  come  in  sequence,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Dillingham.  To  what  paragraph  does  it  relate  ? 

Senator  McLean.  It  relates  to  paragraph  208. 

Mr.  Beown.  The  Asheville  Mica  Co.  are  buyers  of  raw  mica  pro- 
luct  of  these  mines,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  This  we  cut,  trim, 
)r  stamp  to  various  shapes  required  by  the  users  thereof. 
^  We  have  had  30  years  experience.  The  miners  are  practically  all 
inancially  small  and  are  scattered  through  several  States,  without 
^y  kind  of  an.  orcanization.  A  large  group  are  in  western  North 
Carolina,  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  north  and  south  of  Asheville. 
i  majority  of  that  section  has  been  voting  for  protection  for  50  years. 
Alley  themselves  have  received  but  little,  if  any.  We  claim  that  their 
^^ase  should  be  given  attention  now,  and  our  plea  in  this  brief  is  for 
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ihem  more  particularly.  We  can  take  care  of  ourselves  in  any  even? 
we  think;  that  is,  the  Asheville  Mica  Co..  because  we  are  simp!} 
buyers  of  the  raw  product. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  mean  by  the  expression  "voting  U'] 
protection?*' 

Mr.  Brown.  I  meant  that  group  in  the  section  200  miles  long  ant 
40  miles  wide  are  nearly  all  Republican  voters.  But  I  want  to  mak< 
this  further  explanation:  Since  coming  here  to  present  this  briff 
acting  on  the  suggestion  of  your  chairman  t9  get  together,  there  h»r< 
been  conferences  with  others  who  have  appeared  before  you  witl 
respect  to  their  particular  view  as  to  what  should  be  done  about  \h 
tariff  on  mica,  and  to  our  brief  we  have  attached  a  paper  giving  tin 
result  of  such  conferences.  From  this  addition  you  will  see  that  on 
original  request  for  protection  to  the  miner  has  been  materiaili 
reduced.  This  is  not  because  we  believe  now  that  we  were  wrun^l 
but  because  the  miners  feared  the  apparent  opposition  left  no  probt 
bility  of  their  wishes  being  granted  in  full.  We  trust  that  m  anj 
case  such  information  as  these  briefs  contain  may  be  of  assistance  tt 
you  in  deciding  what  we  appreciate  is  a  tangled  riddle  anyway. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  agree  with  the  others  that  you  want  6  cent; 
per  pound  on  rough  trimmed  mica  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  th 
Duilt  and  splittings,  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactured. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  are  askmg  me  a  question  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  You  spoke  of  an  agreement,  and  the  conunitt^ 
was  informed  that  the  agreement  reached  contained  those  figures 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir ;  not  6  cents.    I  have  a  copy  of  the  agreement  hon* 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  the  agreement  has  been  changed. 

Mr.  Brown.  Unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed  only,  valued  at  no' 
above  30  cents  per  pound,  10  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  v&! 
orem;  valued  above  30  cents  per  pound,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Senator  Smoot.  The  miners  presented  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  believe  not,  sir.  That  is  what  was  handed  to  nw 
as  the  agreement  that  they  had  made. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  right. 

BRIEF  OF  W.  VANOE  BROWN,  REPRESEJTTIKO  THE  AXEBIOAV  MIVXRS  OF  MICA. 

Mica  is  a  material  that  when  in  sheet  form  is  principally  U£ed  as  an  insulatios 
the  manufacture  of  various  forms  of  electrical  apparatus.     It  is  aUo  used  as  a  wizti 
in  stoves.    A  small  percentage  is  used  in  various  other  manufacturing.     In  L/e^^ 
all  cases  the  mica  used  is  but  an  extremely  small  fraction  of  the  value  of  the  appantu 
manufactured. 

Approximately  65  per  cent  of  the  world's  production  of  mica  is  produced  in  Id,' 
with  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world.  The  United  States  produces  a  little  more  tbj 
one-half  of  the  remainder. 

From  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  production  of  a  mica  mine  Li  scrap  or  rrftx 
only  fit  for  grinding  purposes.    When  it  is  ground,  it  is  used  principally  in  th^  nuuic 
facture  of  wall  paper,  roofing,  rubber  tires,  and  for  molding  purpa=^ea. 

The  same  varieties  and  qualities  of  mica  come  from  India,  South  America,  and  th 
United  States.    Users  are  sometimes  prejudiced  in  favor  of  one  production  or  an«»ih^» 
but  they  are  all  very  similar.    The  United  States  production  averages  more  of  ti 
low  qualities  than  of  the  finer.    This  is  because  the  fine  qualities  are  usually  in  he 
rock  or  at  deeper  levels  requiring  large  capital  and  more  extensive  mining. 

There  has  never  been  a  protective  tariff  on  mica.  The  Dingley  bill  of  l.s9~  • 
the  first  time  carried  a  tarin  on  mica;  it  was  not  considered  a  protective  tariff,  I- 
only  something  to  encourage  the  inaustr^^  Even  this  small  encouroeexnesnt  v 
reduced  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  and  again  slightly  reduced  by  the  uudrTW\«*' 
Simmons  bill;  now,  again,  under  the  proposed  Fordney  bill,  the  industry's  plea  rv^ul^ 
in  a  further  contraction  of  the  slight  protection  it  had. 
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lifl  may  be  wise  and  proper  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manufacturers  of  elec- 
i  apparatus  in  the  North  and  of  the  large  importers  of  mica  in  the  eastern  cities, 
if  protection  by  tariff  is  to  be  given,  the  producers  of  mica  are  much  better  en- 
d  to  it  because  of  the  competition  of  India  cheap  labor  than  are  some  other  indus- 
I,  and,  moreover,  mica  is  an  essential  article  in  the  time  of  war.  In  1917  the 
ted  States  Government  had  to  ask  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  let  them 
3  mica  in  order  to  turn  out  the  electrical  apparatus  needed  for  war  purposes,  and 
^  by  obtaining  this  supply  could  its  requirements  be  satisfied,  for  there  was  no 
?  fhen  to  develop  the  undoubted  but  undeveloped  supply  of  this  country, 
he  Fordney  bill  overlooks  the  request  of  the  manufacturers  of  phonograph  dia- 
igms  for  a  special  clause,  and  also  of  the  domestic  producers  for  a  special  clause 
3-ude,  raw,  or  refuse  mica.  The  latter  is  now  being  imported  under  the  "sundry  '* 
L«e  in  the  existing  tariff  bill,  ''Raw  or  unmanufactured,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
y. ' '    Under  the  proposed  Fordney  bill  it  would  come  in  free  of  duty  under  section 

paragraph  1614.  This  paragraph  would  permit  us  to  import  crude,  refuse,  or 
Q  Tun-of-mine  mica,  the  value  of  which  might  run  into  several  hundred  dollars 
ton.  free  of  duty.    The  output  of  domestic  mines  is  sold  in  an  almost  crude  state, 

hence  this  paragraph  puts  mica  on  the  free  list,  unless  rough  trimmed  or  cut. 
ince  the  time  of  the  Dingley  bill  the  domestic  production  has  increased  materially, 
at  the  same  time  importations  have  also  increased,  and  of  the  total  consumption 
lica  in  the  United  States  up  to  and  including  1918  the  imported  has  been  furnish- 
approximately  65  per  cent  and  the  domestic  production  35  per  cent  of  the  total. 
1919  it  was  75  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  reapectively.  The  figures  for  domestic 
duction  for  1920  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  importations  more  than  doubled 
value  over  the  preceding  year.    Therefore,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 

percentage  of  foreign  mica  consumed  in  the  United  States  was  greater  in  1920 
n  1919. 

Ve  are  not  producers  but  are  buyers  of  the  raw  mica  from  the  miners.  Three-fourths 
)ur  purchases  are  of  the  domestic  product  and  one-fourth  of  the  imported.  We 
re  realized  from  long  experience  that  conditions  do  not  warrant  us  or  anyone  in 
ploying  any  lar^e  amount  of  capital  nor  to  extensively  mine  mica.  Time  and 
An  It  has  been  tried  out  and  money  lost,  and  while  there  are  several  hundred  mines 
the  United  States  (in  Western  and  Southern  States  and  also  New  England),  the 
^ng  ones  are  only  those  of  richer  veins  and  they  are  run  in  a  crude,  small  way  by 
aera  who  have  other  resources,  particularly  farming. 

^e  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  asked  for  a  tariff  on  mica 
it  ffould  be  a  protective  but  not  a  prohibitive  tariff.  On  behalf  of  the  mica  pro- 
<xrs  of  the  United  States  we  request  that  you  ignore  all  the  past  tarifb  and  bring 
t  a  schedule  that  will  really  be  a  protective  tariff  on  mica,  and  thus  develop  an 
lential,  although  at  present  small,  industrv. 
For  this  purpose  we  would  suggest  the  following: 

^ica— Unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed  only  and  mica  splittings,  25  cents  per 
•und  and  50  per  cent  ad  vdorem.  Cut,  stamped,  or  trimmed,  buut-up  mica,  and 
'  manufactures  of  mica  or  of  which  mica  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 

OQQtfl  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Phonograph  diaphragms,  10  cents 
ch  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Crude,  raw,  scrap,  or  refuse,  1  cent  per  pound  and 
*per  cent  ad  valorem.  Ground,  flakes,  or  dust,  2  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad 
ilf^Tem. 

^e  append  for  your  information  table  showing  the  percentage  of  domestic  produc- 
^^  usea  in  the  United  States  and  a  letter  concerning  wages  in  India. 
(Indoreed  by  194  producers  of  mica.) 


The  American  Mining  Congress, 
.  WaskingUmf  D,  C,  August  20, 1921, 

"6  AsHgyaLB  Mica  Co.  and  AasociATBs, 

BiUmore,  N.  C. 

fJEXTLBMKN:  Following  a  three-year  investigation  of  the  domestic  mica  industry 
Qd  studies  of  this  industry  in  the  deposits  of  the  various  States  of  North  Carolina, 
leorgia,  New  Mexico,  and  South  Dakota,  and  the  manufacturing  enterprises  depend- 
?|  -^^  ^^^  niaterial  for  their  products,  as  diief  of  the  division  of  mineral  tariff  of  the 
W'e  organization,  I  feel  that  I  can  entirely  indorse  the  schedule  on  mica  now  being 
^  '^^I^  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  by  you,  as  being 
'^ified  protection  to  a  worthy  industry,  on  a  basis  of  scientifically  classined  schedules. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Herbert  Wilson  SMmr, 
Chief,  Division  of  Mineral  Tariffs. 

8l527-2a-H30H  2 8 
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Southern  Tariff  Assoghatiox, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  20,  I9i! 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Gentlemen:  We  indorse  the  attached  brief  of  the  mica  miners  and  manufactim? 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  A.  Arnold 


PeroerUage  of  domestic  production  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  UniUa  SUUa. 
[From  Department  of  Commerce  and  Geological  Survey  reports.] 


Year. 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


United 

Foreign 

States  pro- 
duction. 

importa- 
tion. 

t280,629 

1618,813 

837,097 

725,823 

355,804 

505,552 

331,806 

755,584 

436,060 

947,783 

329,956 

629,484 

428,709 

692,269 

594,391 

1,071,356 

806,782 

1,430,048 

764,940 

1,541,120 

541,651 

1,632,800 

0) 

3,474,000 

'  Penciitas 
Total  con-  fomciw^ 
sumption,    by  TriH 

.       SXMUt 


1809,342 
1,062,920 

861,356 
1,087,480 
1,383,843 

9»,440 
1,121,038 
1,665,747 
2,236,830 
2,306,000 
2,174,451 
(}) 


FfXtaL 
31 


1  Not  known. 


American  Consular  Sertice,       . 
Calcutta,  India,  Mcaxh  8,  mi. 
The  AsHEYiLLE  Mica  Co.,  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

Sirs:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  January  4,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  one  mi 
mining  firm  in  India  stated  that  their  labor  ''receives  a  maximum  of  8  annas  (16  cetd 
per  day";  a  second  firm  gives  the  following  particulars  concerning  wages  paid  h 
them: 

Mining— Each  laborer,  per  day:  C« 

Caapenters  and  fitters .'. IS-' 

Men  coolies 12- 

Women  coolies * - 

Boy  coolies i- 

PreparatioD?— Each  laborer,  per  day: 

Cutters 7- 

Splitters 4- 

Sorters 9- 

In  addition  to  thjis  Indian  staff,  we  also  employ  Anglo-Indians  as  aaostante  at  ti 
mines  themselves  on  salaries  ranging  from  60  rupees  (119.20)  to  200  rupees  ($&4'  f« 
month,  according  to  capacity. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Alexander  W.  Wbddbll, 

American  Consul  Gftwvl 

We  have  inserted  the  equivalents  in  American  money  at  normal  exchange.  Pra^ 
lower  exchange  would  show  the  American  money  figures  yet  lower. 

AsHEvtLLB  Mica  O^ 

WAsmNQTON,  D.  C,  August  19, 19ii 
The  Finance  CoMMrrrEE, 

United  States  Senate ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  brief,  by  your  suggestion  we,  reproseriit 
the  miners  o!  mica,  have  met  in  consultation  with  those  ^^o  have  appeared  ht-i'i 
you  in  the  interest  of  mica,  none  of  whom  are  miners,  but  are  manufactureis  of  bet 
up  plate,  phono^ph  diaphragms,  mica  chimneys,  cut,  stamped,  or  punched  r  * 
shapes  from  foreign  mica  cniefiy,  or  are  importers  and  dealen  in  foreign  mica,  tD«i 
a  result  have  reached  a  compromise  of  our  several  views,  all,  with  the  exc^'» 
of  a  few  importing  concerns,  agreeing  to  support  and  approve  of  the  following  pr- 
graph  and  to  request  that  you  put  same  into  effect  wimout  change: 
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'Mica. — Unmanu&urtured  or  rough  trimmed  only,  valued  at  not  above  30  cents  per 
ind,  10  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  valued  above  30  cents  per 
ind,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  cut,  stamped,  and  punched  mica,  20  cents  per  pound 
i  60  per  cent  ad  valorem;  mica  splittings,  30  |)er  cent  ad  valorem;  bulH-up  mica 
d  all  manufactures  of  mica,  or  of  which  mica  is  the  component  material  ol  chief 
lue,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem;  mica  diaphragms,  10  cents  each  and  60  per  cent  ad 
lorem;  crude,  raw  scrap,  or  refuse  fit  only  for  grinding,  2  cents  per  pound;  ground, 
ke,  or  dust  mica,  4  cents  per  pound." 

rhe  ininers  of  mica  have  thus  reduced  their  request  for  protection  to  the  Tninimnm 
it  will  save  their  present  position  from  further  decline,  tiiough  without  hox>e  of 
provement^  and  also  there  will  be  no  increased  burden  to  the  electrical  manufae- 
rer  through  increased  tariff  on  pure  mica  that  they  are  more  particularly  interested  in. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  E.  Burleson,  Spruce  Pine,  N,  C. 

Tar  Heel  Mica  Co.,  Plumtree,  N,  C. 

D.  T.  Vance. 

Abbeville  Mica  Co.,  AahevilUf  N,  C. 

B.  0.  Grindstaff. 

STATEMEOT?  OF  J.  E.  BTJItLESON,  SPBUCE  PINE,  N.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burleson,  where  do  you  reside? 
Mr.  Burleson.  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 
Mr.  Burleson.  The  mining  of  mica. 
The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  has  been  my  occupation  for  the  last  45  years, 
ot  so  much  so  as  it  was  after  the  war  started.  We  never  had  pro- 
action  sufficient  to  equip  the  mines  with  machinery  imtil  the  war 
tarted.  I  went  to  accumulating  mines  and  machinery  to  operate 
dem  with,  and  the  Government  called  on  us  all  down  in  that  section 
D  aid  them  in  getting  mica  for  the  airplanes  and  other  uses.  I 
ook  up  diflFerent  properties  and  started  buying  machinery  and 
miipping  the  mines.  I  put  in  machinery  worth  around  $75,000, 
rhicn  is  standing  idle  tp-day  and  rusting  on  account  of  the  foreign 
tnportations  coming  in  cheaper  than  we  can  produce  mica  for. 

I  went  in  Geoma  and  struck  a  new  field  there  that  had  never 
•een  operated.  Tnere  are  several  counties  there  that  are  very  rich 
tt  mica  that  are  undeveloped.  I  opened  up  about  six  mines  down 
liere.  This  sample  that  I  have  here  is  some  of  the  product  from 
he  State  of  Georgia  that  is  about  equal  to  the  North  Carolina  and 
»ther  American  mica. 

We  are  handicapped  in  this  particular.  When  the  Fordney  bill 
massed  I  shut  down  all  my  mmes.  I  was  operating  four  mines, 
fe  need  sufficient  protection. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  will  protect  you,  Mr.  Burleson  ? 

Mr.  Bxjrleson.  What  we  are  asking  for  will  not  protect  us,  butjit 
*^U  probably  put  us  on  our  feet  so  we  can  operate. 

Senator  Watson.  What  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  Burleson.  What  we  are  going  to  file  in  our  brief. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  not  tell  us  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Burleson.  No;  I  can  not.  We  are  going  to  state  it  in  our 
mi.    It  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Brown  has  just  stated  to  you. 

Senator  McCumber.  Ten  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes;  10  cents  per  pound  specific  on  all  unxnanu- 
'ftctured  or  rough-trimmed  xoica  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  did  you  shut  down  your  mines  ? 
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Mr.  Burleson.  Because  I  saw  that  the  price  was  so  low  tlia:  - 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  labor  prices  we  were  paying  and  cont  r-. 
to  operate. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  kept  the  mines  going  until  the  bill  was  pa.<^. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  could  afford  to  lose  all  that  time  * 

Mr.  Burleson.  ,  I  thought  the  bill  would  be  better. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  you  have  been  running  your  plant  at  a  ;•- 
for  several  months  past^  and  as  soon  as  the  Fordney  biU  paase<l  t<*. 
shutdown? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  shut  down  the  mines.    I  have  not  sold  a  jK>i:r 
of  mica  since  last  December.    If  I  could  sell  it  at  anything  like  w!  -. 
I  sold  it  for  before  I  would  do  so.    I  have  $100,000  worth  of  mica   i 
hand. 

Senator  McGumber.  What  do  you  pay  your  labor? 

Mr.  Burleson.  About  $3  a  day  for  common  labor. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  did  you  pay  before  the  war  t 

Mr.  Burleson.  Before  the  war  we  paid  around  $1.50. 

Senator  McOumber.  Do  you  use  colored  labor  mostly  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  No,  sir;  mostly  white  labor,  except  in  Georr.i 
where  we  use  some  colored  labor.  We  have  very  few  colored  lab-  •- 
ers  in  our  section;  they  are  principally  white,  i  was  working  fr  r 
300  to  400  hands  up  until  aoout  the  10th  of  December,  and  I  li^:. 
began  to  cut  down.    I  saw  the  thing  was  going  to  the  bad. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  cut  down  because  of  the  fact  that  j  . 
could  not  get  a  sufficient  price  for  your  material,  or  did  vou  di»  *• 
because  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  demand  for  the  micalf 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  was  because  we  could  not  get  the  price  for  ti? 
material. 

vSenator  Walsh.  And  you  could  have  sold  all  the  mica  thai  }  . 
wanted  to,  but  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  can  not  say  that  we  could.  But  we  could  h*-- 
sold  the  mica,  I  suppose,  by  putting  it  down  low  enough,  althoufi 
we  could  not  afford  to  do  it  and  run. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  has  been  no  shortage  in  the  demand.  iLt. 
as  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Well,  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  demand,  but  th^-* 
has  been  an  awful  lot  of  stuff  coming  in  from  abroad. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  people  figured  out  the  cost  of  prcnl^  ^ 
tion  in  the  competing  countries  and  know  that  it  will  take  this  tar.*: 
to  protect  3'^ou? 

Mr.  Burleson.  We  have.  That  will  not  protect  us,  but  it  m  . 
allow  us  to  go  along.  We  have  never  been  properly  protected  on  v  - 
industry. 

Senator  Slmmons.  Mr.  Burleson,  it  appears  here  from  the  offi^.i 
record  of  imports  for  the  calendar  year  1920,  that  is  last  year.  v-*. 
the  total  importations  of  mica,  manufactured  and  immanufarturw 
was  less  than  a  miUion  dollars  in  value. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  am  not  keeping  posted  on  that.  1  am  in  v  • 
mining  line. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  ro  venr  much  • 
unmanufactiu-ed  mica.     There  was  only  about  S294»000  worth 
unmanufactured  mica.     Of  course,  the  committee  understands  !<ir  - 
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'  the  general  facts  of  the  situation,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not 
>ur  trouble  in  carrying  on  this  business  at  this  time  due  to  the  fact 
lat  you  have  lost  your  customers  because  the  war  was  your  great 
istomer,  and  in  order  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  war  you  had 
lormously  increased  your  output  and  when  the  war  closed  you  were 
ft  with  a  big  stock  on  hand  tnat  you  could  not  sell  because  the  war 
emand  had  ceased  ? 

Mr.  BuKLESON.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  any  of  the  stock.  I  sold  all 
le  stock  on  the  10th  of  December  that  I  had  on  hand,  and  the  stock 
aat  I  have  got  was  accimiulated  since  the  10th  of  last  December. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  vou  furnish  the  committee  with  anv  in- 
)nnation  as  to  the  annual  production  of  mica  in  this  country? 

Mr.  BuBLBSON.  The  annual  production  can  be  made,  if  we  have 
tie  proper  protection,  anything,  mostly,  that  we  want. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  was  the  annual  production  before  the 
rar? 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  I  can  not  give  you  that  information  without  re- 
srring  to  the  different  reports  on  the  production.  I  have  not  got 
hat  in  mind. 

Senator  Simmons.  From  these  figures  it  looks  as  if  before  the  war, 
ind  even  in  1920,  the  American  producer  of  mica  had  absolutely  the 
fhole  American  market,  with  the  exception  of  a  million  dollars' 
rorth. 

Mr.  Burleson.  We  have  been  up  against  more  or  less  foreign 
competition  all  the  time.  We  were  not  producing  as  much  mica  as 
^e  could  produce,  but  when  the  war  came  we  had  to  go  to  work  and 
Jean  out  these  old  mines  and  equip  them  with  machinery.  The 
^ay  it  stands  now  it  means  a  loss  of  my  machinery  that  is  standing 
It  the  mines  rusting,  and  also  an  investment  of  around  $300,000  in 
the  mining  properties. 

Senator  i5iMMON8.  But  the  question  before  this  committee  is 
wrhether  this  milUon  dollars'  worth  of  mica  of  all  kinds  that  came 
into  this  country  in  1920  is  the  cause  of  your  trouble. 

Mr.  BuBi.ESON.  Certainly  it  is  the  cause  of  our  trouble. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  think  $1,000,000  worth  of  mica  imported 
into  this  country  is  the  cause  of  your  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  just  takes  tnat  much  more  of  the  market  of  this 
stuff. 

Senator  Slmmons.  And  taking  that  much  away  from  you,  do  you 
think  it  has  reduced  the  price  to  this  extent  and  made  it  unprofitable  ? 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  Certamly. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  would  depend  upon  how  much  you  are 
making  in  this  country,  as  to  whether  the  importation  of  a  milUon 
dollars  worth  would  affect  the  price  in  this  country  at  all. 

Senator  McCumber.  All  of  the  mica  consumed  can  not  be  worth 
very  many  million  dollars. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  it  here.  These  are  the  facts.  The  record 
shows  that  the  amoimt  that  was  produced  in  America  so  rapidly 
uicreased,  during  the  year  1917,  that  the  price  fell  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Burleson.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  say  no,  but  this  is  what  the  record  shows- 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  know  I  did  not  get  any  less  for  mine. 
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Senator  Smoot.  In  1917  the  quantity  was  1,276,533  pounds.  Thi 
value  was  $753,874.  In  1918  that  mcreased  to  1,644,200  poun<k 
and  the  value  decreased  to  $731,810.  Even  with  the  great  increasc^ 
of  production  the  price  of  it  is  lower. 

Senator  Simmons.  Senator  Smoot,  I  want  to  understand  what  joo 
are  reading  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  mica  sheets  and  scrap. 
Then  I  will  t-ell  you  what  was  imported. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  figures  1  was  giving  just  now  were  the  total 
importations. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1919  there  were  produced  in  America  1,545,700 

Sounds,  and  the  price  fell  to  $483,567.  In  other  words,  you  pro- 
uced  tnore  mica  m  the  United  States  than  there  was  a  call  for,  and 
the  price  went  down  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Prices  at  which  I  was  selling  did  not  go  down. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  wiole  production  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  that- 

Senator  McI^ean.  According  to  those  figures,  the  importatiom 
equaled  the  entire  production  m  this  coimtry. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  importations  for  June  of  1921  were  21.303 
poimds;  value,  $24,770. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  was  it  in  the  other  years) 

Mr.  Burleson.  Mica  during  the  war  did  not  go  up  in  proportioii 
to  what  other  materials  did  that  were  used  in  the  war. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1920  there  were  1,409,803  pounds  imported^ 
with  a  valuation  of  $1,244,701. 

Senator  McCumber.  So  you  will  see  that  the  imports  are  practically 
as  much  as  the  home  production  in  value. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  the  homu 
production  is  no  greater  than  it  is.    Does  that  include  all 

Senator  Smoot.  That  includes  the  sheets  and  scrap. 


Senator  Simmons.  The  imports  include  all  kinds  of  mica.  Th 
importations  of  unmanufactured  mica  for  that  year  amounted  U 
over  $294,000. 

Senator  Smoo*/.  The  prices  that  I  quoted  were  for  only  the  un- 
manufactured mica. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  was  only  $294,000 1 

Mr.  Burleson.  Will  you  just  permit  me  to  say  a  word  further  ?  Il 
working  these  mines,  wnen  we  get  down  to  a  certain  depth,  we  stnk^ 
water.  Then  we  have  got  to  buy  costly  machinery,  and  we  cftil 
make  the  output  to  anv  amoimt  we  want  if  we  have  the  proper  prrv 
tection.    We  can  supply  the  whole  that  the  country  wants. 

Senator  Smoot.  Tne  record  also  shows  that  before  the  war  Amend 
produced  63  per  cent  of  all  the  mica  produced  in  the  world,  andw< 
consumed  70  per  cent  of  all  the  mica  consumed  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Burleson.  During  the  war  you  will  remember  that  this  counj 
try  was  short  of  mica  ana  had  to  call  on  the  English  Government  tj 
help  them  out. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  your  price  now  compared  to  the  priw 
before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  thank  vou 
gentlemen. 
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STATEMENT  OF  B.  C.  GBINDSTAPF,  ASHEVILLB,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Grindstafp.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  miners,  and  I 

ant  to  make  a  little  clearer 

Senator  Walsh.  We  had  here  the  other  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
anufacturers  of  mica,  and  they  agreed  upon  one  man  to  represent 
lem.  We  had  some  dealers  and  they  a^eed  upon  one  man  to 
present  them,  and  we  have  already  had  tnree  or  four  miners,  and 
Tc  is  another.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  presentation  of  these  cases  ? 
Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  say,  with  reference  to  these  two 
tntlemen  who  have  just  been  examined,  that  they  have  taken 
iTY  little  time. 

The  Chairman.  One-third  of  the  morning  is  over  now  on  repeti- 
on. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  do  not  want  but  a  minute,  Mr.  Chairman.    I 
ist  want  to  make  it  a  little  clearer  with  reference  to  our  agreement. 
The  Chairman.  You  want  to  do  what  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  want  to  make  this  compromise  a  little  clearer 
)  the  committee.  We  met,  the  miners  ana  manufactureers,  in  a 
)iiference,  and  I  do  not  think  the  committee  understands  the  agree- 
lent  we  arrived  at. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  meet  ? 
Mr.  Grindstaff.  We  met  the  first  of  the  week. 
Senator  Smoot.  We  were  told  the  other  day  by  several  people 
liat  these  were  the  agreed  rates: 

Mica  valued  at  not  above  15  cents  per  pound,  6  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  15 
ents  per  pound,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  mica  splitting,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
dca  plates,  and  built-up  mica  and  all  manufactures  of  mica,  or  of  which  mica  is  the 
omponent  mateiial  of  chief  value,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem;  ground  mica  25  per  cent 
d  valorem. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  do  you  change  that  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  That  is  what  I  want  to  make  clear  to  you. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  right  or  wrong  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  It  is  wrong.  If  you  will  let  me  explain  it  you 
rill  see  it.  Manufacturers  had  their  brief  already  printed  and  we 
lid  not  have  ours  printed.  They  could  not  change  theirs,  and  we 
agreed  toput  our  oriefs  in  as  they  were.  Ours  were  very  much 
Mgher.  We  agreed  to  lower  our  request  to  10  cents  specific  on  mica 
ip  to  30  cents  per  pound  and  take  off  from  what  we  were  asking  on 
>plittings,  which  are  partly  manufactured,  and  put  that  on  an  ad 
t'alorem  duty  and  no  specific,  and  we  would  turn  both  briefs  in  and 
nake  this  statement  to  the  committee.  That  6  cents  per  pound  that 
^.  Smoot  speaks  of  was  not  agreed  on  and  ours  was  not  agreed  on, 
but  we  agreed  only  that  we  would  not  make  a  fight  between  the 
manufacturers  and  the  miners. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion  to  you.  Can  you 
^ke  the  schedule  there  and  write  in  the  duties  that  you  miners  want  ? 
^an  you  make  the  corrections  there  that  you  say  you  want  ? 

Senator  McLean.  I  suggest  that  these  interests  have  an  oppor- 

u  ^  to  file  a  corrected  brief. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  We  have  it,  and  it  will  be  filed,  and  you  can 
"len  see  it  all  clearly. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  brief  states  what  you  want  ? 
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Mr.  Grindstaff.  We  have  a  supplemental  brief  stating  the  coit 
dition  of  this  compromise. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  in  a  hopelesd  condition  of  co& 
fusion  on  the  subject,  and  if  you  can  file  anything  to  clarify  it,  t 
would  be  well  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  The  only  contention  was  that  they  want^  j 
lower  duty  on  splittings,  and  we  were  with  them  as  far  as  the  maim 
f actured  stuff  is  concerned.  The  miner  has  to  stand  for  the  protw 
tion  on  the  manufacture,  and  we  ^ave  way  on  the  raw  materii 
because  we  are  small  producers  of  the  splittmgs  that  they  want«d 
but  of  the  other  mica  we  produce  about  one-third  of  the  consomptioc 

Senator  Watson.  Mr.  Grindstaff,  does  your  brief  state  what  y 
want? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Yes,  sir;  our  brief  states  what  we  ask  for,  am 
then  there  is  a  supplemental  brief  which  states 

Senator  Watson.  What  you  are  willing  to  take  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  It  states  our  compromise. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  do  you  not  file  the  brief  and  state  wk 
you  want. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Well,  it  will  be  filed. 

Senator  Watson.  All  right,  then. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  wanted  to  explain  this  compromise,  this  agre« 
ment,  so  you  could  all  understand  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  do  you  not  sit  down  and  write  that  exactJ; 
as  you  want  it,  and  then  we  will  know  what  you  want  I 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  The  manufacturers  have  their  schedule  in  thai 
and  then  you  will  find  a  supplemental  brief  with  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAHES  I.  BBEBETON,  BEPBESBNTINa  TS 

COLUMBIA  OBAPHOPHONE  CO. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Brereton,  you  appear  in  regard  to  mica  du 
phragms  ? 

Mr.  Brereton.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  Mr.  Johns  spoke  for  you  this  morning 

Mr.  Brereton.  No,  sir;  no  one  has  spoken  for  us.  We  are  cm 
sumers.  You  have  heard  from  the  miners  and  manufacturers,  bv 
you  have  not  heard  from  the  consumers. 

I  represent  the  Colimibia  Graphophone  Manufacturing  Co.  W 
use  diaphragms  in  the  making  of  our  instruments.  With  overr  ii 
strument  there  is  one  reproducer,  and  in  the  reproducer  there  is  on 
diaphragm.     We  desire  to  have  the  present  tariff  unchanj^d. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  the  present  tariff  or  the  House  pp 
vision  in  the  bill  under  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Brereton.  No,  sir;  I  mean  the  present  tariff. 

I  have  been  the  purchasing  agent  of  this  company  between  ci|rii 
and  nine  years,  ana  previous  to  that,  for  about  14  years,  I  was  ti. 
superintendent  of  the  factory,  so  that  I  have  come  in  rather  cl'^ 
contact  with  the  diaphragm  question. 

We  believe,  for  three  reasons,  that  this  should  remain  imchancf^ 
First,  we  and  other  manufacturers  must  use  diaphragms  made  frr«: 
imported  mica.  Regardless  of  what  the  tariff  may  be,  wo  are  oWig** 
to  use  almost  entirely  imported  mica  because  the  domestic  mict  I 
not  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
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On  Saturday  Mr.  Frazee  exhibited  some  nice  samples  of  domestic 
nica.  It  was  not  brought  out,  however,  what  proportion  that  mica, 
rhich  we  will  assimie  was  suitable  for  diaphragms,  bore  to  the  con- 
iumption  of  the  domestic  mica:  in  other  words,  the  domestic  manu- 
'acturers  or  miners  might  supply  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
•equirement.  I  doubt  if  they  could  supply  that,  but  not  more  than 
;hat.    The  remaining  90  per  cent  must,  perforce,  be  imported  mica. 

I  purchased  over  1,000,000  diaphragms  in  1920,  and  not  one  of 
/hpse  diaphragms,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  made  from  domestic 
nica,  ana  not  one  cost  less  than  35  cents. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  are  amply 
)rotected  under  the  present  tariff,  because  in  the  brief  filed  before 
[he  Ways  and  Means  Committee  some  of  the  domestic  mica  dia- 
)hragm  manufacturers  stated  that  it  cost  them  to  make  our  size, 
rhicn  is  2^,  20  cents.  You  will  find  that  at  page  651,  Part  I, 
Schedule  B.  That  flat  statement  is  made.  The  best  quotation  that 
[  have  been  able  to  get  in  the  last  two  years  from  foreign  manufac- 
nirers  has  been  27.8  cents  laid  down  in  New  York.  That  order  was 
placed  in  March,  1920 — an  order  for  25,000  as  a  trial  order  from  a 
oreign  manufacturer.  I  canceled  that  order  in  December  of  that 
fear,  about  nine  months  afterwards,  because  the  manufacturer  had, 
ip  to  that  time,  delivered  not  one,  and  from  the  correspondence  I 
udged  he  never  would  be  able  to  deliver. 

I  think  it  was  on  March  25  that  I  had  a  letter  relative  to  this  matter, 
uid  in  this  connection  please  bear  in  mind  the  figure  that  I  have 
jiven  you  of  27.8  as  the  lowest  price  I  have  had  quoted  from  foreign 
nanufacturers  in  two  years. 

Senator  Dillingham.  For  what  unit  ? 

Mr.  Brereton.  On  our  size — 2^  in  diameter. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  understand.  • 

Mr.  Brereton.  Per  piece — each. 

I  would  like  to  read  this  letter.  It  is  from  the  Phonograph  Appli- 
iDce  Co,,  New  York  City,  under  date  of  March  21,  1921.     It  reads: 

rrEmEMEN:  On  March  16,  following  up  your  request  of  January  29  for  quotations 
»  mira  diaphragms,  we  wrote  you  quoting  a  price  of  27  cents. 
*^iiice  then  we  have  closed  the  deal  which  at  that  time  we  expected  to  close,  and  we 
nii  have  facilities  for  making  up  these  goods  for  you  at  this  exceptionally  low  price 
or  wme  time  to  come. 

Hease  let  us  know  when  our  representative  may  call  on  you  with  samples,  and 
{fpaily  oblige. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Phonograph  Appliance  Co., 
By  J.  L.  Frazee. 

That  means,  in  a  nutshell,  that  my  best  price  of  27.8  cents  was 
more  than  met  in  this  quotation  of  27  cents.  Therefore,  we  consider 
liat  the  domestic  manufacturers  must,  under  the  present  tariff,  be 
protected  or  they  could  not  cut  imder  the  quotations  I  have  been  get- 
3ng.  They  have,  I  believe,  requested  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  and 
^0  cents  specific  duty  per  diaphrami.  On  their  stated  cost  of  20 
*nts,  this  would  mean  22  cents  additional,  or  a  protection  of  110 
^^  cent    That  is  not  protection;  it  is  an  embargo. 

I^tly,  we  believe  that  under  these  conditions  the  Government 
jould  not  obtain  any  additional  revenue,  as  there  would  be  no 
lia  hragms  imported,  and  this  is  where  we  are  especially  interested 
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We,  as  the  consumers,  however,  would  have  to  pay  an  additiocA 
cost  as,  without  question  in  my  mind,  the  domestic  manufacturv^r 
would  add  this  duty  to  the  present  cost,  although,  as  shown«  xht . 
are  in  a  position  now  to  compete  favorably  with  foreign  manufi.- 
turers.    The  position,  therefore,  would  be  simply  that  of  taking 
from  the  consumer  and  handing  it  to  the  manufax^turer,  with  : 
benefit  at  all  to  the  Government  m  the  way  of  additional  revenue 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be' put  to  m- 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  diflference  between  domett 
mica  and  the  imported  mica?    Why  is  the  latter  better  for  <l^ 
phragms? 

Mr.  Bbereton.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  domestic  mica  wiii^x 
is  what  we  call  wavy,  due,  I  think,  as  g^eologists  have  explained.  * 
pressure  ridges.    The  mica,  of  course,  is  found  embedded  in  n:«  a 
and  as  that  rock  cools  it  contracts  unevenly.    The  consequwice  > 
looking  along  the  surface  of  the  mica,  it  is  wavy,  and  these  wav»* 
make  it  impossible  to  use  it  in  diaphragms.    There  are  other  chars- 
teristics,  such  as  bubbles,  etc.,  wnich  are  more  or  less  common  t- 
both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  mica.    But  that  is  the  gr^*" 
trouble.     Where  you  can  get  domestic  mica  without  these  rioir^ 
such  as  Mr.  Frazee  showed— I  did  not  examine  the  sionples,  but  I 
assume  that  to  be  the  case — it  is  just  as  suitable  for  diaphragm.^  <.* 
the  foreign' mica.     But  there  is  but  a  very  small  percentage  thai  Ci' 
be  used. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  made  on  par 
551,  part  1,  Schedule  B.    This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  subnutt'^. 
with  Mr.  Storrs's  brief,  I  think,  and  is  from  the  Phonograph  Appliar  ■ 
Co.    Mr.  J.  L.  Frazee  is,  I  think,  its  general  manager.     I  am  ^in£  : 
read  this  in  confirmation  of  my  statement  that  the  domestic  mi"- 
is  not,  broadly  speaking,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  diaphra^rs.* 

We  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  largest  buyer  of  domestic  mica  in  the  United  St»:-- 
located  near  the  center  of  domestic  production,  has  now  in  his  war^onffes  eoniTr 
quantities  of  mica,  imported  from  India  and  other  foreign  countries,  wfairb  v 
indicate  that  the  entire  production  in  the  greatest  producing  area  in  the  rniud  :=U'* 
is  not  sufficient  to  support  even  one  large  manufacturer.    The  same  thin^  i«  tru^ 
the  large  manufacturers  in  other  mining  sections.    *    *    * 

To  increase  the  cost  of  imported  raw  mica  for  their  use  would  undoubtedh'  i'^  • 
them  to  manufacture  a  large  part  of  their  mica  products  abroad,  and  would  thmv    .* 
of  employment  more  men  and  women  in  this  coimtry  than  the  entire  popolaucc 
the  United  States  dependent  upon  mica  mining. 

At  the  bottom  of  that  page  this  occurs : 

With  a  protective  tariff  in  force  for  many  years  and  with  buyeni  conptanlly  ^cz 
and  goin^  to  these  neighborhoods,  with  the  unlimited  demand,  and  with  tlite  h^-* 
prices  paid  anywhere  in  the  world,  the  American  mica-mining  industry  ha*  th-.wz 
little,  u  any,  improvement. 

In  the  brief  of  the  diaphragm  mica  manufacturers,  on  page  556  rf 
this  same  volume,  this  occurs: 


Domestic  mines  produce  a  very  small  quantity  of  diaphragm  mica,  entird|T 
quate  to  the  needs  of  the  home  industry,  which  relies  mainly  upon  imported  mi  -a  - 
cniefly  India  mica — ^for  that  material. 

There  are  other  statements  made  in  Mr.  Storrs's  brief  that  ooctoK*- 
rate  our  claim,  which  is  parallel  with  theirs  that  the  industry  can  o". 
depend  upon  the  domestic  mica  and,  therefore,  must  import  mara 
regardless  of  the  tariff  placed  on  it.  The  result,  as  we  look  at  it,  wd 
be  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  diaphragms  to  us.    At  the  same  tiire 
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sp  in  mind)  please,  that  the  lowest  figure  that  I  have  obtained  in 

o  years  is  0.8  of  a  cent,  as  laid  down  in  New  York,  higher  than  the 

ure  given  by  the  manufacturers  as  they  oflFered  it  to  me  in  ordinary 

ide  correspondence. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  does  one  of  these  diaphragms  weigh  ? 

Mr.  Bbereton.  Each  one  weighs  a  very  small  fraction  of  an  oimce, 

out  twice  as  much  as  two  sheets  of  this  paper  cut  2-f^  of  an  inch. 

le  diaphragms  are  from  8^  to  10^  thousandths  of  an  inch  thick. 

lis  paper  is  about  4^. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

fATBXBNT  OF  HABION  DOBIAK,  BEPBESBNTING  THE  COIiTTMBIA 
GBAPHOPHONE  MANX7FAC1TJBINO  CO.,  BBIDOEPOBT,  CONN. 

Mr.  Dobian.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
so  represent  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Co.  and  am  a  consumer. 
have  provided  myself  with  several  of  these  diaphragms,  thinking 
jrhaps  that  the  committee  might  like  to  see  them.  These  dia^ 
iragms  I  purchased  locally  from  a  dealer.  They  are  not  our  usual 
iapnragms,  but  approximately  what  we  use. 

Each  machine  has  what  we  call  a  reproducer.  This  diaphrami  is 
iated  in  the  reproducer,  and  to  it  is  attached  the  sounain^  nom, 
ad  the  sound  waves  passing  through  the  sounding  horn  impinge  on 
us  diaphragm. 

As  Mr.  Brereton,  our  purchasing  agent,  has  informed  you,  he 
ought  1,000,000  of  these  articles  during  the  year  1920,  and  every 
ne  was  purchased  from  an  American  manufacturer  of  mica  dia* 
hragms.  He  also  told  you  that  we'  must  use  imported  mica,  for  the 
eason  that  domestic  mica  is  unsuitable  for  this  purpose. 

Among  other  witnesses  who  appeared  before  tne  Ways  and  Means 
!oininittee  of  the  House  was  Mr.  Storrs,  of  the  Storrs  Mica  Co., 
)w€^o,  N.  Y.  In  his  testimony  Mr.  Storrs  brought  Out  the  fact  that 
he  oomestic  mica  is  unsuitable  for  diaphragm  purposes  and  for  other 
mrposes  for  which  mica  is  used  by  American  manufacturers,  because 
f  its  inferior  quality. 

I  mi^ht  say  at  this  point — ^I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  has  already 
>een  said-^that  in  addition  to  being  a  manufacturer  he  is  an  importer 
i  mica. 

^  In  answer  tq  a  question  asked  by  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
committee  he  said  that  no  matter  what  duty  is  put  upon  imported 
QQica,  they  would  be  forced  to  bring  it  in.  The  question  was  re- 
>eated  somewhat  in  this  form — I  am  quoting  from  memorv:  "No 
matter  how  high  the  duty  may  be,  you  would  still  have  to  Dring  it 
1^'"  The  answer  was,  "  i  es^  although  it  might  be  put  so  high  tnat 
jt  would  drive  other  industries  to  search  for  a  substitute,  and  the 
ijovermnent  gets  a  good  revenue  from  this  relatively  small  industry." 
At  those  same  hearings  there  was  filed  a  brief  by  the  mica  phono- 
Kraph-diaphragm  manufacturers,  one  of  whom  was  the  Phonograph 
^^ppliance  Co.,  that  has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brereton  as  givmg  a 
quot^ion  of  27  cents.  In  that  brief,  wmch  you  will  find  on  page 
056,  Part  I,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  report  of  the  hearings,  tnese 
puonograph-diaphragm  manufacturers  make  the  statement  that  the 
'^ca  mines  produce  from  2  to  10  per  cent  of  the  quality  of  mica 
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used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  little  articles  and  other  articles  c 
which  Mr.  Storrs  is  a  manufacturer;  and,  as  Mr.  Brereton  read  t 
you,  they  state  that  the  domestic  mica  is  entirely  unsuitable  for  tU 
purpose,  and  that  we  must  resort  to  imported  mica. 

TTiere  are  several  different  kinds  of  mica.  India  mica  is  consid»»r»^ 
best.  Argentine  and  Brazilian  micas  are  approximately  as  gocni  % 
the  India  mica,  but  we  can. not  use  the  domestic  mica  except  m  a 
emergency  and  as  a  matter  of  necessity  for  making  these  diapnrao:ni 
That  is  conceded  by  all  these  gentlemen. 

This  brief  of  tile  Phonograph  Apphance  Co. — and  these  otht 
manufacturers  joined  in  that  brief — ^was  signed  by  Mr.  Frazee,  wh 
presented  to  this  committee  on  Saturday  last  some  specimens  of  nu*' 
which  he  said  was  domestic,  but  he  did  not  say  to  this  committot*- 
and  I  do  not  think  he  could  hjave  said  to  this  committee — that  tin 
could  be  produced  in  this  country  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  th 
demand  of  this  and  other  manufacturers. 

Further,  Mr.  Storrs,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Merjj 
Committee,  referred  to  a  report  of  the  Geological  Survey,  in  wLicl 
they  said  that  the  development  of  the  American  mines  had  been  vtr 
insignificant,  notwithstanding  the  stimulus  of  war  conditions  and  tli 
great  demand  for  mica  from  domestic  mines. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Smith,  of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  wit 
offices  in  the  Munsey  Building,  corroborated  that  statement,  but  fc 
said  that  perhaps  tnat  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  American  mmf 
had  not  taken  as  much  care  in  selecting,  grading,  and  trimminj:  In 
material.     I  speak  of  that  because  I  want  to  be  absolutely  fair. 

It  is  a  fact  tnat  we  can  not  get,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  j^' 
domestic  mica  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  our  demands,  even  if  i 
were  equal  to  the  demands  which  we  have  to  meet  in  the  making  -i 
diaphragms.  We  can  not  get,  and  have  not  been  able  to  get,  domt'^tj 
mica  that  is  free  from  the  defects  which  are  fatal  to  its  use  in  ih 
diaphragm.  That  being  the  case,  it  comes  down  to  this,  that  if  y'»i 
increase  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  diaphrami  you  are  goinc  ti 

Slace  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the  shoulders  <h  the  users  of  tlu^ 
iaphragms. 

Mr.  Brereton  has  told  you  that  out  of  the  1,000,000  thatiie  boujnj 
in  1920  not  one  cost  less  than  35  cents.  Think  of  it.  Thirty-fi^ 
cents  for  that  little  fragment  of  mica.  Of  course,  there  is  some  IM 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  it,  but  the  labor  is  simple.  They  t^« 
this  mica  and  split  it  to  the  desired  thickness.  You  can  do  that  nhj 
a  penknife  or  a  paper  cutter.  When  they  hare  gotten  tlie  desire* 
tJiickness,  they  stack  the  pieces  up  in  a  pile,  one  on  top  of  the  oth»i 
with  paper  between  them.  They  put  them  in  a  lathe  and  turn  thi-a 
do^vn  to  the  desired  diameter.  While  they  are  still  in  the  lui:^ 
they  are  trimmed  down  and  finished  up.  They  are  taken  out  (»f '  < 
lathe,  packed  in  lots  of  100,  with  pieces  of  paper  in  between  thim.  u  i 
then  tliey  are  ready  for  shipment.  There  have  been  stntemcTiL';  i| 
the  eflect  that  the  labor  involved  is  highly  skilled  labor  an«l  VvT] 
expensive.  I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  any  schoolboy  of  avemJ 
intelligence  could  learn  that  process  in  a  week  or  a  month  at  •»•] 
outside,  so  that  there  is  not  any  question  of  skilled  labor  invoheti  ij 
the  making  of  these  diaphragms. 
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We  could  make  tkem  ourselves  if  we  had  an  outlet  for  the  waste 
aterial.  That  is  the  real  element  of  cost  in  the  manufacture.  In 
is  diaphragm,  however,  there  is  very  little  waste,  because  they  can 
ake  it  out  of  a  sheet  and  use  what  is  left  over  for  the  smaller  dia- 
iragms  which  are  more  in  use  than  the  larger  ones. 
Each  of  these  gentlemen  comes  before  you  and  tells  you  that  he 
)es  not  want  an  increase  on  the  raw  material.  He  thinks  that  the 
iportation  of  the  raw  material  is  suJfficiently  protected  so  far  as 
ev  are  concerned,  because  the  imported  material  sells  at  a  ^eat 
lal  higher  price  than  the  domestic;  and  there  is  no  competition 
ftween  the  domestically  mined  mica  and  the  foreign  mica  as  to  the 
w  article.  On  the  manufactured  products,  however,  they  want  an 
:wssive  duty.  I  do  not  know  just  what  they  have  asked  in  their 
ief,  because  it  occurred  here  this  morning  that  one  gentlemen  who 
as  testifying  said  that  they  had  filed  a  brief  and  that  they  wanted 
'  file  another  brief  to  explain  that  first  brief;  and  we  have  also 
i-ard  that  there  is  an  understanding  or  an  agreement  between  the 
iners  and  the  manufacturers  whereby  they  get  together  and  have 
lis  matter  passed  upon. 

Senator  Shoot.  I  think  that  I  would  not  take  the  time  to  go  into 
lat.    We  will  decide  that  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Dorian.  But  I  want  to  make  this  point,  that  the  consumer  is 
)t  invited  into  these  conferences,  so  that  the  consumer  is  between 
le  upper  and  the  nether  millstones.  What  will  happen  will  be  this: 
the  conmiittee,  in  its  wisdom,  should  put  on  sucn  a  tariff  as  they 
ropose,  it  would  certainly  put  an  absolute  stop  to  importations, 
he  addition  of  a  flat  or  specinc  rate  of  10  cents  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
Dsurdity. 

Senator  McLean.  It  is  10  cents  a  pound,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  DosiAN.  No,  sir;  it  is  10  cents  for  each  one  of  these  articles. 
Senator  McLean.  They  want  10  cents  specific  duty  ? 
Mr.  DoBiAN.  Ten  cents  specific  duty.     Ten  cents  on  each  of  these 
tides.    Then  they  have  a  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate.     It  does 
em  to  me  that  it  is  out  of  all  pounds  of  reason.     Only  one  thing 
ould  result,  and  that  would  be  that  the  Government  would  get  no 
fvenue  whatever.     They  would  add  not  only  10  cents  to  each  of 
>ese  articles  but  they  would  also  add  60  per  cent*  and  we,  as  con- 
uncrs,  would  pay  the  additional  cost.     We  would  be  helpless, 
jcause  no  foreign  manufacturers  could  supply  us  with  these  articles 
^unst  such  a  handicap  as  that.     I  do  not  care  to  take  more  time 
the  committee.     I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  filing  a  brief 
liich  I  will  prepare  in  a  day  or  two. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  may  nave  that  privilege. 

UZr  07  KABIOV  DOBZAH.  BXPBSSBHTIHa  THE  OOLTTMBIA  QRAPKOPKOVE  XAHXT- 

rACTXTRUrQ  00.,  BKIDOEPOKT,  OOVH. 

The  Columbia  Graphophooe  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  reepect- 

lly  ur^jes  consideration  of  the  following  facta: 

It  is  a  very  large  consumer  of  manufactured  mica  in  the  form  of  phonograph  dia- 

K«rnuj,  made  of  imported  mica.    During  the  year  1920  it  purchased  over  1,000,000 

Uteee  diaphragms  and  all  of  them  from  American  manufacturers. 

The  Columbia  Graphophone  Manufacturing  Co.  does  not  import  mica  or  manufac- 

n>  mica  products.     It  )&  purely  and  simply  a  f:onsumer  of  mica  diaphragms  manu- 

^ured  by  others.    These  diaphragms  are  an  essential  part  of  the  reproducer  or 

^<1  box  on  every  talking  macnine. 
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PHONOGRAPH    DIAPHRAGMS    ARE    MADE    BXOLUStVBLT    OP   IMPORTBD    MICA    AX9 

SUPPLY  IS   LIMITED. 


•••d 


On  page  544  of  part  1  of  the  printed  hearings  before  the  Wave  and  Means 
in  January,  1921,  will  be  found  the  following  statement  by  Hu*.  Charles  P.  Sujm.  .*i  < 
president  of  the  Stons  Mica  Co.,  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  importere  and  numiifartttn^f*  j 
mica: 

"For  certain  purposes  the  India  mica  is  absolutely  required,  and  mica  Cram  Bns  . 
which  is  very  similar  to  the  India  mica." 

On  page  545  of  the  same  report  of  Mr.  Storrs's  statemenj;  occure  the  following - 

"Mr.  (jarner.  If  I  understand  ^ou,  the  difference  in  the  quality  ai  mica  maiv 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  its  importation? 

"Mr.  Storrs.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly. 

"Mr.  Garner.  It  makes  no  difference  what  the  rate  of  duty  mi^t  be,  tbey  w^._fld 
continue  to  bring  it  in  on  account  of  the  superior  quality  that  you  speak  otf  wh.  a 
the  domestic  mica  does  not  meet? 

"Mr.  Storrs.  I  think  the  rate  of  duty  could  be  raised  so  high  it  would  nzra  *.^ 
industry  to  some  other  substitute  after  a  certain  point.  The  revenue  deri\^  t^  a 
the  imjportation  of  mica  is  rather  large  now  for  a  small  industry." 

Mr.  Storrs  in  addition  to  making  an  oral  statement  filed  a  brief  with  the  cominzr'  « 
This  brief  is  printed  on  page  546  of  the  printed  record  of  the  hearing. 

On  page  547  he  gives  certain  reasons  for  opposing  an  increase  in  the  duty,  a*  fn^r.  «y 

"a.  The  domestic  product  can  not  meet  all  the  requirements  of  American  mas. 
facturers. 

"6.  The  imported  mica  is  better  suited  for  many  purposes  than  the  ^oior^j^ 
product. 

"c.  The  production  of  domestic  mica  does  not  need  any  further  protectica  '.z^mz 
that  afforded  by  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  the  raw  material. 

"  (/.  Prices  at  whicn  imported  mica  is  sold  in  the  United  States  are  conaidm- 
higher  than  prices  prevailing  for  domestic  mica." 

In  his  brief  Mr.  Storrs  elaborates  on  these  points,  making  clear  hia  belief  tha:  .-  • 
mestic  mica  is  unsuitable  for  many  uses  for  which  the  imported  mica  must  rout:-,  .-i 
to  be  used  regardless  of  the  duty;  that  domestic  mining  of  mica  has  not  berc  s:^:! 
will  not  be  stimulated  by  a  higher  duty;  and  that  the  domeatic  article  is  not  in  <«  =r 
petition  with  the  imported  because  of  price  di£ferencee. 

In  support  of  his  views  Mr.  Storrs  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  M«a=.«  a 
number  of  letters  and  telegrams  from  American  manufacturers  and  attention  is  aA<<fi 
to  these  and  particularly  to  the  telegram  from  Fhonograph  Appliances  Co..  aptvar 
ing  on  page  551  of  the  hearing  as  follows: 

"We  strongly  oppose  the  increased  duty  on  unmanufactured  mica.  Koth.-sI 
manufacturers  have  far  too  much  advantage  now.    Letter  follows.'  * 

The  Fhonograph  Appliance  Co.  is  a  manufacturer  of  mica  phonograph  diaiJitrki-^ 
Its  general  manager  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Frazee  who  appeared  as  witness  before  th4>  FiAa'.^r 
Committee  on  August  20,  1921,  to  support  an  increase  in  duty  on  unmanuiartur^*.  i* 
well  as  manufactured  mica. 

This  same  Fhonogrtiph  Appliance  Co.,  jgined  in  a  brief  filed  with  the  Wa\«  ai<£ 
Means  Committee  by  the  Mica  Fhono^ph  Diaphragm  Manufacturers  which  ^- 
pears  on  page  556  of  report  of  the  hearings.    The  Phonograph  Appliance  <>  «  «.: 
nature  to  that  brief  is  signed  by  J.  L.  Frazee,  general  manager. 

We  quote  from  that  brief  as  follows: 

"3.  Diaphragms  are  made  of  the  best  mica  obtainable.  Diaphragm  mica  i*  -•  ^ 
scarce,  mines  yielding  only  from  2  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  mica  suitabW  U*r  ^ 
phragm  work  out  of  their  total  sheet  mica  output. 

"4.  Domestic  mines  produce  a  very  small  quantity  of  diaphragm  mica  eat:** 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  home  industry,  which  relies  mainly  upon  imp  '*-i 
mica  for  that  material. 

"11  (p.  557,  hearings).  The  undersigned    *    *    ♦    are  strongly  oppoew^l  %    i: 
increase  of  duty  on  imported  unmanufactured  mica  because  the  existing  2^  per    -^^ 
tariff  has  worked  out  satisfactorily  and  has  given  reasonable  protection  to  docs"*  • 
products  as  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  India  mica  has  sold  uniformly  at  h.^-:-  ■ 
prices  than  domestic  mica." 

At  the  date  of  submission  of  the  above  brief  the  diaphragm  manufarturm  «■- 
anxious  to  obtain  their  supplie.-*  of  the  imported  raw  material  at  the  lowent  poanM*  "^ 
and  "strongly  opposed"  any  increase  in  the  eidsting  (1913)  tariff,  while  urrr^' « 
most  drastic  increase  in  the  manufactured  products. 

This  was  their  attitude  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  When  thev  ar-7-«: 
before  the  Finance  Committee,  having  failed  in  their  object  before  the  Vf%}»  a:: 
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eana  Committee,  they  change  their  plea  and  urge  an  increase  on  both  manxifactured 

td  unmanufacttired  importea  mica. 

To  explain  this,  Mr.  J.  L.  Frazee  stated  to  the  Finance  Committee  that  he  had 

cently  acquired  an  interest  in  some  domestic  mines  and  was  now  both  domestic 

Iner  and  domestic  manufacturer. 

(Wanting  that  Mr.  Frazee  is  now  a  domestic  miner  that  does  not  of  itself  alone 

:p\sm  why,  if  his  brief  above  quoted  is  to  be  given  predence,  a  duty  which  was 

rorkiDg  satisfactorily''  in  January  is  obnoxious  and  inadequate  in  August  of  the 

me  year.    Nor  does  it  explain  why  Uie  other  diaphragm  manufacturers  who  joined 

that  brief  should  also  change  their  views  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  apparently 
KX)me  domestic  miners  also. 

A  more  lo^cal  reason  is  given  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  appeared 
tfore  the  Finance  Committee  on  August  19,  1921,  and  stated  that  the  miners  and 
anufacturera  had  sat  in  conference  together  and  had  agreed  on  the  recommendations 

be  offered  this  committee. 

In  other  words,  after  mutual  pledges,  they  got  together,  leaving  the  consumer  to 

dft  for  himself. 

DOMESTIC  MICA   UNSUITED  FOR  MANY  IMPORTANT  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLEB. 

It  \fi  clearly  shown  by  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
f  the  witn^ses  quoted  that  domestic  mica  is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  imported  and 
uuited  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  many  articles  of  great  utility,  including  idia- 

Tbe  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  a  report  referred  to  by  Mr.  Storrs,  on  page 

\i  of  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  shows  that  the  production 

domestic  mica  is  about  one-third  of  the  total  consumption  in  this  country,  thereby 

^fflouKtrating  that  even  if  suitable  it  is  iiiade<^uate  in  quantitv. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Smith,  of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  whose  statement  appears 

i  page  554  of  the  House  hearings,  admits  the  inferiority  as  to  quality  and  inadequacy 

J  u»  quantity  of  the  domestic  mica. 

All  of  the  witnesses  concede  that  the  price  of  the  domestic  is  much  lower  than  the 

nnrirted,  so  that  no  price  competition  can  exist. 

It  ia  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  the  domestic  product  could  be  utilized  it  would  be 

referred  because  of  its  cheaper  price  and  more  accessible  location. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  matter  what  duty  is  imposed  the  imported  article 

list  be  brought  in  and  in  the  same  proportions  as  heretofore. 

IGHEH  DUTY  WILL  NOT  AID  DOMESTIC  MINES  TO  PRODUCE  A  PRODUCT  THAT  IS  NON- 
EXISTENT IN  ADEQUATE  QUANTTTT. 

The  Geological  Survey,  Mr.  Storrs,  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  diaphragm  manufacturers 
^  before  the  House  committee  all  concede  that  the  production  of  domestic  mica 
18  not  stimulated  by  tariff  rates  or  the  tremendous  demand  incident  to  war  conditions. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  J.  L.  Frazee,  of  the  Phonograph  Apijliance  Co.,  and  one  other 
itaesB,  Mr.  Burleson,  before  the  Finance  Committee  exhibited  specimens  of  domestic 
oca  which  they  alleged  was  suitable  for  diaphragm  and  other  manufactured  articles 
firetofore  made  from  imported  mica,  but  neither  of  them  said,  nor  is  it  believed,  they 
Miid  have  demonstrated  that  mica  of  that  quality  could  be  produced  domestically  in 
nvthinelike  adequate  quantity. 

Everybody  knows  that  it  is  a  simple  and  easy  thing  to  exhibit  specimens.  It  is 
vite  another  matter  to  show  output. 

NO  MANUFACTURING  PROBLEMS  INVOLVED  IN  MAKING  DIAPHRAGMS. 

In  the  manufacture  of  a  mica  diaphn^m  several  simple  steps  or  operations  are 
v^^sesiTy,  The  work  is  not  complex  or  difhcult,  and  no  greater  skill  or  expertness  is 
Kiuired  than  can  be  taught  an  employee  of  average  intelligence  in  a  week  or  two. 
c  mechanical  training  or  apprenticeslup  is  necessary.  The  different  steps  or  opera- 
^^^  are  approximatel^T  m  follows: 
I  The  raw  material  is  split  to  the  thickness  desired. 

2.  Punched  or  cut  into  circles  or  cut  into  squares. 

3.  Arranged  in  stacks  about  3  inches  long,  with  paper  between  each  layer  of  mica. 
f  J^tacka  placed  in  a  lathe  and  turned  to  the  approximate  diameter  required. 

^  ^e  edges  finished  or  smoothed  while  still  in  the  lathe. 

Wripped  in  packages  of  100  each  for  shipment. 
It  will  be  evident  that  this  calls  for  no  high  standard  of  skill  and  that  moderate- 
^>(^\  labor  can  be  used.    A  schoolboy  could  do  it. 
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It  should  be  understood  that  the  sheet,  piece  or  fra^ent  of  mica  from  whicb  & 
diaphragm  is  to  be  obtained  must  be  laiger  than  the  given  diameter  of  the  fini£iy< 
articles,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  necessary  shaping,  trimming,  and  finishing. 

The  labor  involved  is  exactly  the  same  in  a  small  or  large  diaphragm  and  cor^- 
quently  the  labor  cost  is  the  same. 

DOMESTIC  DIAPHRAGM  MANU^CTUREBS  AMPLY  PROTECTED  UNDER  PRESENT    TAfi[n 

Mr.  James  I.  Brereton,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  purchasing  agent  of  your  wtitionrf 
appeared  before  your  committee  on  August  22,  1921,  and  testified  that  auriD<?  tK* 
previous  year  (1920)  he  purchased,  exclusively  from  domestic  manufacturers.  ov'»| 
1,000^000  diaphragms,  and  that  none  of  them  cost  less  than  35  cents  apiece.  Mm.- 
of  them  cost  more  because  in  1920  the  consumer  paid  all  that  the  traffic  would  Iwav 

Mr.  Brereton  stated  to  your  committee  that  the  best  quotation  he  had  been  .ih ' 
to  secure  from  a  foreign  manufacturer  in  the  last  two  years  was  27.8  cents  each.  \u\i 
that  a  sample  order  for  25,000  placed  in  March,  1920,  had  to  be  canceled  in  Decern !>» 
1920,  because  the  foreign  manufacturer  could  not  perfdtm  his  contract.     During  tiut 
same  interval  we  were  paying  domestic  manufacturers  3i  cents  or  more  for  the  sam 
article. 

In  March,  1921,  the  Phonograph  Appliance  Co.  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  J.  ' 
Frazee  quoted  a  price  of  27  cents  each  for  diaphragms  of  the  best  imported  ln«iu 
mica  and  stated  tney  could  continue  that  price  foi^  a  good  while  to  come.    So  t)u: 
in  March  of  the  present  year  they  were  able  to  imderbid  the  foreign  manufacture' 
notwithstanding  the  duty  and  the  presumably  higher  labor  cost. 

The  letter  containing  this  quotation,  Mr.  Brereton  read  and  filed  with  your  ccrxi 
mittee. 

THE  RATES  REQUESTED  BY  THE  COMBINE  OF  DOMESTIC  MINERS  AND  MANUFACTl  P.£i.-< 

PROHIBmVE  AND  UNNECESSARY. 

A  specific  tax  of  10  cents  (not  10  per  cent)  on  each  diaphragm,  plua  an  ad  valor  □ 
of  60  per  cent  is  urged  by  these  interests  on  imported  mica  diaphra^B. 

No  reasonable  person  can  doubt  that  such  rates,  if  imposed,  would  immediately  »3'^ 
permanently  shut  off  all  importation.    It  would  constitute  an  effective  embargo 

The  moment  such  rates  became  effective,  however,  the  price  of  American  m^v 
diaphragms  to  American  consumers  would  rise  proportionately  and  the  Americu 
consumer  would  be  held  fast  in  the  grip  of  a  legalized  monopoly,  unable  to  obua 
supplies  from  any  other  source. 

THE   GOVERNMENT  WOULD   BE  A   LARGE  LOSER. 

If  such  rates  or  any  increase  in  existing  rates  be  imposed  no  benefit  would  accrtu 
to  the  Government,  because  importations  wold  be  curtailed  if  not  actually  pro 
hibited. 

Furthermore  the  revenue  now  derived  under  existing  law,  and  which  witnesses  »< 
is  considerable,  would  be  cut  off. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  earnestly  and  respectfully  u^ed  that  no  increase  over  exi^icj 
rates  is  necessary  or  wise  on  manufactured  or  unmanufactured  mica  imports. 

TALC. 

[Paragraph  209.] 

STATEMENTOF  W.  C.  BOSWELL,  BALTIMO&E,  HD.,  BEPBBSBHTXSTC 
THE  TALC  AND  SOAPSTONE  PBODUCEBS'  ABSOCIATZOH  0| 
AMEBICA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Boswell,  will  you  state  to  the  committ^i 
where  you  reside? 

Mr.  feoswELL.  My  name  is  W.  C.  Boswell.  I  reside  at  2222  Moun 
Holly  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Ghairman.  What  is  your  business. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Talc  mining. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  mine  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  In  Maryland.  I  represent  the  Talc  and  Soapstoiv^ 
Producers'  Association  oi  America, 
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The  Chaibmak.  You  are  in  the  mining  business  yourself. 

Mr.  BoswELL.  Yes,  sir;  have  been  for  15  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  suggest  in  connection  with  this 
ill. 

Mr.  Bos  WELL.  A  different  rate  on  the  crude  material. 

The  Chatrmak.  Ahicherratel 

Mr.  BoswBLL.  A  higher  rate,  yes,  sir,  to  balance  the  rate  that  we 
ave. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Edgar  testify  the  other  day  ? 

Mr.  fioswELL.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  agree  with  him 
mot? 

Mr.  BoswBLL.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  briefly  to  state  your  position  ? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  I  represent  the  massive  miners  more  than  the 
ulverized,  because  I  have  been  out  of  the  pulverized  end  of  it  for 
0  or  12  years  owing  to  the  low  price.    Under  the  1909  tariff  we  had 

protection  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  cut  and  powdered  material. 
ince  1913  we  have  had  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  amounted  to 
ractically  nothing.  But  in  those  years  we  went  out  of  business. 
h  closed  up  our  plants.  We  could  not  compete  with  the  imported 
uterial.  But  during  the  war  the  supply  being  cut  off  our  mines 
pened  up  ^ain. 

Senator  l^JfoCuMBER.  Mines  of  what? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  Of  talc.  We  opened  up  and  began  producing  and 
^e  supplied  the  abnormal  demand  aU  through  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  product  chiefly  used  for. 

Mr.  BoswELL.  For  insulation  of  electrical  appliances,  gas  burners 
nd  gas  tips.  This  material  represents  about  75  per  cent  in  labor  to 
et  it  out.  We  have  to  be  careful  in  blasting.  We  cut  it  up  with 
ross-cut  saws  from  large  bowlders  to  blanks  of  less  than  a  quarter 
f  an  inch  square.  To  get  this  material  out  of  our  mines  costs  about 
20  a  ton  for  the  crude  material  in  the  groimd.  To  work  it  up  into 
ttbes  anywhere  from  50  to  75  pounds  it  costs  us  $40  per  ton,  and  into 
lese  small  blanks  here  [indicating]  it  costs  us  $100  a  ton.  That  is 
Minting  our  waste  and  our  labor  on  it.  We  can  not  compete  with 
tie  importer  under  the  present  rate,  because  he  keeps  his  price  just 
little  lower  than  the  American  producer  can  meet. 

We  would  ask  that  the  same  classification  that  you  have  in  the 
ill  now  be  retained — 1  cent  a  pound  for  the  cut  and  sawed  ma- 
?rial;  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  the  pulverized;  and 
E^half  a  cent  a  poimd  for  the  crude  material. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  is  the  foreign  source  of  supply  ? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  From  China,  India,  Japan,  Italy,  Germany,  and 

irica. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  between  talc  and  soap- 

;one) 

Mr.  BoswBLL.  Just  the  difference  in  names. 
Senator  Watson.  They  are  the  same  thing  ? 
Mr.  BoswELL.  Practically  the  same  thing;  yes,  sir.    The  classifi- 
ition  calls  for  talc,  steatite  or  soapstone,  and  French  chalk.    Those 
re  the  different  trade  names  and  they  even  bring  it  in  as  lava. 
Senator  Watson.  You  produce  more  than  all  the  other  countries 
t  the  world  together,  do  you  not  ? 

81527— 22— ecH  2 0 
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Mr.  BoawELL.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  do  not  need  even  a  single  pound  d 
imported,  because  our  material  is  equal  to  any  of  tne  miportid 
material.  ^  y  y^ 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Just  for  my  information:  Is  the  talcaa 
powder  made  out  of  this  same  material  ? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  Not  out  of  this  material;  that  is  made  out  of  tb« 
pure  white  material. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Is  it  made  out  of  the  same  substance  ? 

Mr.  Bos  WELL.  It  is  made  out  of  talc.  This  must  l>e  tide;  it  musi 
be  free  of  grit,  cleavage^  capable  of  withstanding  heat  to  2,200°.  oi 
even  higher  and  retain  its  shape.  This  piece  [exhibiting  sample  u 
the  committee]  has  standard  tm^eads. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  None  of  the  talcum  powders  are  made  froin 
this  material,  you  mean? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  enough  of  this  material  made  in  lbs 
country  to  supply  the  demand  t 

Mr.  BoswELL.  Our  mines  in  Maryland  can  more  than  supply  thi 
whole  demand  of  the  United  States.  We  only  consume  1,500  toot 
of  this  material  a  year. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  the  total  consumption  of  this  high-gradfl 
material — ^massive  talc  ? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  Yes,  sir;  1,500  tons. 

Senator  Watson.  The  Tariff  Commission  reports  in  1915  that  thi 
total  production  of  talc  and  soapstone  in  the  United  States  Wi3 
186,000  short  tons  and  in  1917,  218,000  short  tons.  i 

Mr.  BoswELL.  That  includes  pulverized  in  all  forms;  not  thi^ 
massive  talc. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  show  that  the  United  States  produce 
more  of  this  material  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

Mr.  BoswELL.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  33  producing  mines.  Thai 
material  is  sold  to-day  in  the  pulverized  state  as  low  as  $5.50  a  too 
and  they  are  trying  to  get  the  imported  material  from  Canada. 

We  have  reports  of  this  high-grade  material  coming  from  Chiiu 
from  our  Bureau  of  Mines  last  year,  not  only  giving  the  location  l\t 
saying  where  they  could  get  it  and  secure  it  for  $9  m  sacks  and  $7.^^ 
in  bulk,  free  at  the  port.  We  can  not  compete  with  that  maleriil 
in  the  high-grade  material,  which  costs  us  $20  a  ton  to  get  it  out. 

Senator  Watson.  What  does  it  cost  them  to  deliver  it  ? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  They  sell  it  at  $7.25  deUvered  at  the  port.  W^ 
can  not  tell  what  it  costs. 

Senator  Watson.  The  imports  for  the  calendar  year  1920  wen 
43,477,000  tons. 

Mr.  BoswELL.  On  the  massive  talc  there  is  no  way  whatever  :r 
separate  the  massive  from  the  groimd,  because  the  straight  15  pi 
cent  ad  valorem  includes  the  groimd  and  the  cut. 

You  asked  me  about  the  crude  material.  Here  is  the  report  m""! 
out  bv  our  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  has  been  very  extensively  report^ 
on  all  foreign  talc,  in  April,  1920 — ^I  will  not  read  the  description  o| 
it,  more  than  this — all  this  is  from  China: 

The  grade  of  talc  is  reported  as  being  excellent,  the  maasive  talc  caogin^  in  o>kj 
from  lisht  cream  to  flesh  pink  or  to  light  green  in  the  poorer  grades.  Specuneoe-  <> 
file  at  the  Department  of  Geology,  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C,  were  eufr' 
ined  by  the  author.    The  specimens  examined  were  of  exceptionally  purp.  ^ 
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lined,  cream-coloted,  maaaive  talc,  translucent,  especially  on  thin  edges.  The 
ely  powdered  material  was  a  brilliant  clear  white,  superior  in  color  even  to  the 
iiaa  talcs  with  an  excellent  slip  and  no  grit. 

(t  ifl  reported  that  the  talc  can  be  delivered  at  the  ports  of  Newchwang  or  Dairen  at 
>ut  $9  per  ton  in  sacks  or  $7.25  in  buik. 

Senator  Watson.  That  applies  to  the  port  in  China  ? 
Mr.  Bos  WELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  not  the  port  in  the  United  States  ? 
Mr.  BoswELL.  It  comes  over  here  as  ballast. 
Senator  Watson.  Where  is  the  United  States  market  for  it — in  the 
wt  or  West? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  It  is  ail  in  the  East — it  comes  to  New  York. 
Senator  Watson.  It  comes  to  San  Francisco  and  then  across  the 
untrv? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  No;  it  comes  to  New  York  from  China. 
Senator  Watson.  All  the  way  as  ballast  ? 
Mr.  BoswELL.  All  the  way  as  ballast. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  au^  Mr.  Boswell  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  AU  we  ask  on  this  talc  is  that  the  same  classification 
retained  and,  if  possible  give  us  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  poimd  on 
e  eround  and  one-half  cent'  a  poimd  on  the  crude.     Only  the  highest 
ade  of  crude  is  imported  into  this  coimtry. 
I  would  like  to  file  a  short  brief. 
The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

BRIEF  OF  W.    O.    B08WBLL.    REPRESBNTINO   THE  TALC  AKD  SOAPSTONE 

PRODT7CER8'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

rbis  brief  is  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Talc  and  Soapstone  Producers'  Association  of 

Mrica,  representing  33  producing  mines,  with  over  $8,000,000  in  property  and 

diiney— C-alifomia,  8;  Vermont,  6;  North  Carolina,  8;  New  York,  3;  Georgia,  4; 

in'land,  3;  Pennsylvania,  1;  New  Jersey,  1. 

Talc  iB  truly  an  American  mineral,  and  one  of  the  most  important.    We  have  mined 

r  for  more  than  30  years.    It  is  used  by  manufacturers  of  paper,  leather,  cloth, 

bt,  earthenware,  rope,  rubber,  plaster,  gas  burners,  bushings,  electric  insulators, 

i  many  other  items. 

rbe  most  valuable  is  the  massive  talc  that  is  so  uniformly  fine-grained,  compact, 

rh*  soft,  free  of  cleavage.    Must  be  free  of  grit  and  low  in  iron. 

[be  valuable  properties  of  finished  massive  talc  are  the  great  hardness  and  tenacity, 

istance  of  heat,  acids,  and  alkalies,  high  in  compressive  strength,  high  dielectric 

Higrh.    There  is  no  other  known  mineral  that  can  be  manufactured  into  articles 

^ithe  raw  state  and  hardened  in  a  furnace  and  retain  its  perfect  shape.    Massive 

^  is  indispensable  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  tips,  gas  burners,  bushings  for  gasoline 

nnes,  electrical  insulation,  and  hundreds  of  other  like  articles. 

'laaaive  talc  is  mined  in  large  blocks  or  bowlders,  then  cut  into  smaller  sized  blocks 

man  power,  using  cross-cut  saws.    These  blocks  are  then  taken  to  rip  or  cut-off 

n  and  cut  iuto  cubes  or  blanks,  as  many  of  the  articles  manufactured  are  of  special 

Bgn  and  the  blanks  are  cut  according  to  specifications.    The  sizes  range  from  one- 

nh  by  one-fourth  by  one-hsJf  to  3  and  4  inches  square,  and  larger. 

Iliese  blanks  are  placed  one  at  a  time  in  small  high-speed  lathes,  when  the  articles 

turned,  drilled,  slotted,  and  threaded  as  the  case  may  be.    The  talc  article  in  the 

fin  state  is  placed  in  small  ovens  or  kilns  heated  by  gas  or  electricity,  where  they  are 

»icct  to  a  temperature  of  about  2,000^  F.  from  24  to  48  hours,  when  the  articles 

>^e  harder  than  glass. 

^<t«  is  practically  no  expansion  or  contraction,  standard  threads  cut  in  the  original 

r  are  still  standard  after  the  baking. 

[Mye  talc  is  mined  in  Marylana,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Vermont, 

I  'alifomia.    For  the  past  eight  years  a  number  of  the  mines  have  been  forced  to 

»dofira,  owing  to  the  imported  material  from  France,  India,  Italy,  China,  Japan, 

I  Oermany,  maaaive  talc  coming  from  these  countries  as  crude  talc,  free  from  duty, 

into  cubes,  blanks,  and  strips,  and  a  large  per  cent  partly  manufactured,  only  one 

'▼0  operations  needed  to  complete  the  article  after  it  is  received  by  the  manufac- 

^t  1^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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When  it  is  in  the  laiee  blocks  or  bowlders,  it  is  brought  in  as  ballast  without  frap 
chaiiges.  To  produce  tnis  material  in  this  country  it  costs  the  mine  owner  $20  per  u 
to  get  the  raw  material  out  of  the  mine  (1914  wage  scale);  to  cut  into  cubes  $40  per  tn 
to  cut  into  small  blanks  like  samples  referred  to,  $100  per  ton. 

The  importers  are  offering  the  la^  blocks  or  bowlders  at  $7  per  ton  at  the  thipjw 
ports  of  Cnina,  India,  and  Japan .  The  cut  blanks  and  cubes  are  quoted  at  $27  p«r  (•• 
foreign  ports. 

The  American  mines  supplied  the  abnormal  demand  during  the  war  and  the  maten 
has  met  every  requirement.  In  normal  times  there  is  not  over  1,5CM)  tons  of  niasr 
talc  consumed  in  America.  Comji^etition  between  the  producers  fw  .this  busim^ 
is  always  keen.  This  keeps  the  price  at  rock  bottom  as  far  as  the  American  mm 
is  concerned.  | 

The  tariff  of  1909  enabled  the  American  miner  to  keep  in  operation.  After  1^ 
with  only  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  we  could  not  meet  the  importen'  price.  Tj 
World  War  cut  ofE  the  imports;  the  American  mines  again  opened  up  and  suppl^ 
the  demand. 

Maesive  talc  is  imported  under  different  names — ^talc  steatite,  soapstone.  Fre:) 
chalk,  and  lava  rock. 

Tariff  bill  H.  R.  7456  carries  the  following  classifications  and  duties: 

"Par.  209.  Talc,  steatite,  or  soapstone,  and  French  dialk,  crude  and  ungrtMuJ 
one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound;  ground,  washed,  powdered,  or  pulverised,  exc^ 
toilet  preparations,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound;  cut  or  sawed,  or  in  blajil^  cnyJ 
cubes,  disks,  or  other  forms,  1  cent  per  pound ;  manufactures  (except  toilet  pre;«a 
tions),  of  which  talc,  steatite,  or  soapstone,  or  French  chalk  is  the  component  mJ 
rial  of  chief  value,  wholly  or  partly  finished,  and  not  specially  provided  for.  li  b 
decorated,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  decorated,  30  per  cent  ad  valcMrem." 

The  rates  in  tariff  bill  H.  K.  7456  are  just  one-half  what  we  think  the  talc  int*rv« 
should  have  in  order  to  operate  against  the  imported  material. 

The  1909  rate  was  1  cent  per  pound  on  cut,  sawed,  powdered,  or  pulverized  ul( 

Conditions  have  changed  since  the  1909  tariff.  The  American  producer  fa 
higher  wages,  carries  insurance  on  his  labor  and  competes  with  the  foreign  chc 
labor.  Only  high-grade  talc  is  imported  in  any  form.  We  believe  the  duty  on  a'^ 
talc  should  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound.  This  would  equalize  * 
rates  of  duty  and  better  protect  the  American  producer. 

The  mines  producing  massive  talc  have  made  no  sales  for  six  months.  The  : 
porters  have  controlled  the  market  with  prices  the  American  producer  can  not  d<-< 
Our  talc  mines  are  closed  down  and  thousands  of  dollars  of  equipment  st^nd  idle. 

With  a  protective  rate  these  plants  will  be  able  to  meet  the  price  of  the  iiui^r 
and  give  work  to  many  idle  men. 

We  respectfully  a^k  that  the  classifica,tions  and  rates  of  duty  now  in  tariff  bill  i ! 
7456  be  not  reduced  and  the  American  valuation  be  used  on  all  imports. 

STATEMENT    OF    B.    N.    LOCKWOOD,    BBOOKLYK,    N.    7.,    B£FB 

SENTING  THE  TALCXTH  PX7FF  CO. 

The  Chajrman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  LocKWooD.  In  Brooklyn. 

The  Chaibman.  You  desire  to  talk  upon  the  same  thing  as  ) 
Boswell? 

Mr.  LocKwooD.  Mine  is  an  entirely  different  point  of  view  Irt 
Mr.  Boswell's. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  both  want  the  same  thing  t 

Mr.  LocKwooD.  No,  sir:  I  am  a  manufacturer  m  toilet  prepai 
tions;  we  use  powdered  talc  in  the  process. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  any  duty  ? 

Mr.  LoGKWOOD.  I  am  perfectly  willmg  to  stand  15  per  cent 
valorem  as  in  the  past^  but  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  bef< 
the  committee,  if  1  may. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Lockwood. 

Mr.  Lockwood.  We  manufacture  toilet  preparations,  00  per  a 
of  which  are  made  of  talcum  powders  and  marketed  durougfa  the 
cent  stores,  principally. 
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Senator  Watson.  What  are  talcum  powders  made  of? 
Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Talcum  powder  is  principally  talcum  and  per* 
me. 

Senator  Watson.  Talcum  powder  is  made  from  something.  Is  it 
ade  from  talc? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  For  baby  powders  boric  acid  is  added,  in  order  to 
ake  it  a  soothing  powder.    Some  other  powders  are  made  with 
a^esia  in  order  to  make  it  fluff  up,  make  it  light. 
The  Chairman.  Boric  acid  constitutes  one  element  in  the  manu- 
cture? 

Mr.  Lock  WOOD.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  nonirritatmg  substance,  and  we 
le  only  the  better  grades  of  powdered  talc  in  the  manufacture  of 
icum  powders.     To-day  the  price  of  talcum  powder  such  as  we  use 
approximately  $20  a  ton  at  the  mine,  and  with  a  half-cent  a  poimd 
ity,  as  proposed  in  the  present  bill  under  consideration,  it  means 
rtually  50  j>er  cent  ad  valorem. 
Senator  McLean.  What  does  it  retail  for  a  pound  t 
Mr.  LocKWOOD.  We  do  not  sell  it  that  way. 
The  Chairman.  It  retails  through  the  drug  store,  so  we  know  what 
le  consumer  pays. 

Senator  Watson.  I  understood  the  last  witness  to  say  that  talcum 
)wder  was  not  made  from  this  talc  at  all.     Is  that  so  ? 
Mr.  IjOckwood.  Not  from  his  particular  grade  of  talc. 
Senator  Watson.  Are  there  numerous  grades  of  talc? 
Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Yes,  sir;  there  are. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  this  fine  French  grade  that  comes  in  the  kind 
om  which  talcum  powder  is  made? 
Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Some  of  it  is  made  from  that. 
Senator  Dillinoham.  This  is  all  made  from  the  white  ? 
Mr.  LocKWOOD.  That  is  the  principal  feature;  it  must  be  white. 
^  must  have  that  de^ee  of  slip  which  is  not  common  to  all  talc. 
ome  talcs  are  dry  ana  mealy,  and  it  must  be  as  free  from  lime  as  it 
possible  to  get  it;  otherwise  it  does  not  perfume  properly. 
Senator  Watson.  Where  do  you  get  this  talc  ? 
Mr.  LooKWOOD.  The  majority  of  it  comes  from  Canada  to-day. 
here  is  yery  little  foreign  Italian  talc  used  at  present  for  toilet  prepa- 
Uions,  which  is  the  best  talc  obtainable. 

Senator  MoCuMBER.  Do  we  in  the  United  States  have  any  talc  that 
ou  can  make  talcum  powder  from  ? 
Mr.  liOCKWOOD.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  available. 
Senator  MgCumber.  Talcum  powder  is  all  made  from  talc  that  is 
uported  ? 

-Mr.  LocKWOOD.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  all  made  out  of  it.  There  is  one 
pposit  in  North  Carolina  that  produces  a  very  good  grade  of  talc 
Jitable  for  our  purposes,  but  the  production,  through,  1  think,  faults 
L  management,  is  not  steady,  although  I  have  within  the  last  month 
»d  a  car  from  there. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Could  there  not  be  made  a  differential  between 
^  kind  that  is  used  for  toilet  purposes  and  talcum  powders,  and 
ie  kind  that  is  used  for  other  purposes,  as  indicated  by  the  preceding 
itnesR? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  It  occurred  to  me — I  heard  the  gentleman^s  re- 
lark— that  that  was  something  that  was  very  necessary,  because  his 
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raw  shapes  are  principally  made  up  for  use  in  commercial  purp«>-- 
I  assume,  for  gas  tips  and  things  of  that  character,  that  are  tre*** 
afterwards. 

The  normal  price  of  talcum  powder  such  as  we  use  is  $20  at  '■ 
mine.     I  can  buy  it  from  Canada  or  North  Carolina  at  that  prir*-- 
and  the  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  to-day  it  would  appear  is  '•cf 
cient  to  protect  the  American  industry.     T  am  not  asking  for  a  re«i-. 
tion  on  tnat,  but  we  do  feel,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  put  on  a  spe*  .• 
duty,  that  one  not  greater  than  15  per  cent  should  oe  a  proper  ♦  - 

Senator  Dillingham.  Whereabouts  in  Canada  is  it  producer!  f 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  It  is  produced  at  Madoc,  Canada,  about  midv  i* 
between  Toronto  and  Montreal;  and  I  assume  that  their  pix>du*"V  •! 
costs  are  relativelv  the  same  as  they  are  in  North  Carolina.     I  I.j  •  • 
not  the  details  of  that.     Of  course,  being  a  manufacturer  of  t<»*i- 
preparations  I  am  not  altogether  familiar  with  the  mining  problen.- 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Simply  we  would  submit  that  the  duty  of  oO  >  • 
cent,  what  is  equivalent  to  50  per  cent,  is  far  in  excess  of  wh^t 
should  be  for  protection.     We  consume  normally  3  or  4  tons  a  «!i 
and  the  addition  of  that  duty  means  $7  a  ton  a(lditional  on  an  v*-r. 
that  to-day  costs  $20  or  $23  with  the  present  duty. 

Senator  Dillingham.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  white  talc  produce. 
in  northern  New  E^land? 

Mr.  LoGKWOOD.  Tnat  is  not  suitable  for  the  use  in  toilet  prep^n-l 
tions,  as  it  is  not  as  white  as  it  should  be. 

Senator  Dillingham.  It  is  perfectly  white. 

Mr.  LocKWOoD.  It  is  white,  but  not  possessing  the  degree  of  ^ 
that  it  should  have  to  produce  a  grade  of  talcum  preparation,  whirl 
is  very  essential.  There  are  various  grades,  and  there  is  a  trenwc- 
dous  amount  produced  in  this  coimtry,  but  it  is  not  all  white:  in  fa* ' 
very  little  of  it  is  of  suitable  whiteness,  and  I  only  know  ot  ooe  i*> 
posit  in  North  Carolina  which  is  suitable.  We  would  use  that  d 
it  were  not  for  the  difficulties  they  have  in  production^  which  do^ 
not  give  us  a  sure  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Its  most  important  use  is  medicinal? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  used  extensively  in  * 
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PXJTF  CO. 

Siipplementijig  my  statemeiitfl  before  the  committee  on  Schedule  S,  paEifri;^ 
209,  talc,  I  would  respectfiilly  submit  the  following: 

We  market  toilet  talcum  powder  under  the  brand  *'Air  Float/*  which  is  di«r 
uted  principally  through  the  10-cent  stores  throughout  the  country,  and  tbe  t^a. 
price  through  that  selling  practice  for  17  years  is  necessarily  fixed. 

There  are  three  prime  factors  necessary  in  talcum  powder  for  toilet, 
baby-powder  uses,  viz:  Color — ^it  must  be  pure  white;  freedom  from  Uom 
a  negugible  percentage;  and  that  quality  known  as  "slip,"  which  gives  figtJui-.  v 
the  mechanical  motions  of  the  body  and  proves  a  comfort  to  babies  and  b«dn!  .• 
persons. 

The  cost  of  powdered  talc  plavs  a  material  part  in  the  cost  of  our  productBon.  Vr. 
retail  price  fixed  at  10  cents,  and  going  to  the  masses,  as  it  does,  we  could  not  aad  v  «« 
not  use  an  inferior  quality. 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  uaeis  of  talcum  powder  in  the  Umted  States  lor  v«i< 
preparation  purposes,  consuming  normally  3  to  4  tons  per  day,  with  an  annual  ovtr. 
of  approximately  9,000,000  packages,  at  an  average  pn^t  orver  a  period  of  7^Mf« 
but  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  package. 

We  know  of  but  one  deposit— that  in  North  Carolina— that  pioduc«s  |io«d«<«*. 
talcum  such  as  wa  would  use,  and  from  this  source  we  purchase  whoa  tt  caa  *^ 
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•cured,  but  the  production  is  spasmodic  and  the  supply  not  assiu'ed,  and  it  is  obvi- 
is  that  we  must  maintain  proper  business  relations  with  a  source  of  supply  that  is 
eady  and  assured.  This  we  find  at  Madoc,  Ontario,  Canada. 
As  stated  in  my  testimony  before  the  committee,  the  average  cost  for  powdered 
icum  fit  for  our  uses  is  $20  per  ton  at  the  mine,  whether  it  be  North  Carolina  or 
uiada,  and  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  present  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
ample  protection  to  the  American  producer,  as  the  cost  of  production  at  both  points 
relatively  the  same. 

Becently  there  has  been  a  drive  on  the  part  of  one  or.  two  California  producers  to 
>rce  their  product  into  the  eastern  market,  and  we  submit  that  protection  sufficient 
)  permit  producers  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  compete  in  New  York,  where  within  a 
idius  of  100  miles  we  believe  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  talcum  toilet  preparations 
re  produced,  is  unfair  to  the  manufacturers  of  toilet  preparations,  and  we  submit 
lat  a  duty  of  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  excessive  and  will  only  tend  to  an  increase 
]  price  on  the  part  of  the  American  producer. 

We  have  marketed  **Air  Float"  talcum  powders  for  17  years  and  have  never  used 
lie  produced  in  New  York  State  or  Vermont,  as  believe  neither  of  these  sources 
roduce  talc  fit  for  our  purposes,  and  no  manufacturing  process  that  we  ^ow  of  can 
lake  them  so.  It  is  our  opinion  that  testimony  before  the  committee  will  show 
bat  talcum  powder  produced  in  New  York  and  Vermont  is  used  principally  in  the 
oanufacture  of  paper,  paint,  and  rubber,  where  the  degree  of  purity  necessary  for 
oilet  preparations  is  not  essential,  and  we  are  informed  that  such  talc  sells  as  low  as 
7  per  ton,  as  against  $20  per  ton  for  a  grade  suitable  for  our  preparations. 
Powdered  talc  to  us  is  a  crude  material  as  it  must  be  perfumed  and  prepared  for 
oilet  use,  and  we  would  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
luty  of  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  much  in  excess  of  the  basket  clause  of  20  per 
rent  on  unenumerated  manufactured  articles. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  the  conmiittee  consider  the  advisability  of  a 
hfierent  classification  for  ground,  washed,  powdered,  or  pulverized  talc  for  toilet 
pieparation  purposes,  at  a  duty  not  materiall>r  different  from  the  15  per  cent  ad 
falorem  now  charged,  for  talcum  toilet  preparations  have  surely  become  a  necessity. 

3TATE1CENT   OF  HICHAEL  DOYLE,   PBESIDENT  INTEBNATIONAL 

PULP  CO.,  GOUVEBNETTB,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  live  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  am  president  of  the  International  Pulp  Co.  We  are 
very  lai^ely  engaged  in  the  rnining  and  Tnilling  of  American  talc. 
Our  mills  are  located  in  northern  New  York,  near  Gouvemeur,  not 
far  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  We  have  been  pioneers  in  the 
industry.  Personally,  I  have  been  connected  witn  the  business 
since  1885  as  a  manufacturer  and  miner,  and,  now,  for  the  past  20 
years,  as  president  of  this  company. 

I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  this  business  had  its  inception  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  started  in  a  small  way  in  1876  to  1877, 
and  we  have  developed  it.  The  product  was  first  put  upon  the  market 
at  prices  ranging  from  $40  to  $60  a  ton;  and  in  1920,  on  account  of 
the  differentiation  in  the  various  grades,  the  price  had  fallen  as  low 
^  $8  a  ton  for  some  grades,  though  some  of  the  grades  selling  as 
hi^  as  S20  to  $25  a  ton. 

We  make  the  pure  white  talc,  and  I  may  say  to  you  that  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  business  through  all  of  these  years,  a  knowledge 
that  embraces  every  part  of  this  country  in  which  talc  is  found,  that 
we  have  here  in  this  country  sufficient  deposits  of  talc  to  satisfjr  every 
demand  which  exists  now  or  which  in  my  opinion  can  exist  in  this 
country  in  the  future. 

We  have  very  great  deposits  in  New  England,  and  in  almost  all 
of  the  States^  and  I  might  say  that  New  England  has  come  to  the 
front  until  it  is  one  of  the  first  producing  sections  of  this  country. 
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The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  a  question  of  grade  and  character 
of  product  rather  than  the  amount  produced. 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  quality  is  improving  every  year.  We  are  pn- 
ducing  in  California  to-day  a  quality  that  is  equal  to  the  best  thai 
comes  from  France,  Italy,  or  Spain.  The  production  in  Califomu 
has  increased  fourfold  in  the  past  eight  vears,  and  it  is  growing. 

We  have  also  in  the  South  very  large  deposits  of  talc  and  soapstoor 
and  I  might  say,  for  the  benefit  of  tne  Senator  who  inquired  for  tti« 
difference  between  talc  and  soapstone,  that  the  difiFerence  is  this] 
Talc  in  its  ordinary  state  contains  more  or  less  impure  matter,  quitf 

fercentage  of  silica,  and  soapstone  is  almost  entirely  pure  ta)< 
t  is  soapy,  slippy,  and  saponaceous,  and  that  is  the  difference  bf 
tween  the  two. 

We  are  producing  in  this  country  to-day  and  have  the  facilities 
to  produce  all  that  is  wanted  in  America. 

I  should  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  ordinary  quarrying.  We  ban 
to  go  under  the  ground  for  this  material.  We  have  mines  now  which 
we  are  working  at  a  depth  of  700  to  900  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  mines  located  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  are  located  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York 
State.  Incidentally  I  will  say  to  you  that  we  are  the  largest  prih 
ducers  of  white  talc  in  America.  I  feel  that  we  are  tJ^e  lams^ 
producers  m  the  world,  m  fact. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  employ  about  300  men.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
cheap  power  in  order  to  reduce  this  refractory  material.  We  hAv« 
in  use  on  the  Oswegatchie  River  about  15,000  hydraulic  horsepowei 
developed,  of  which  10,000  horsepower  is  used  for  the  grindm^  ol 
this  material  and  5,000  for  electrical  development,  the  electncit; 
being  distributed  to  the  surrounding  territory. 

Senator  McCumber.  For  what  purpose  is  the  talc  that  you  pro< 
duce  used  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  principal  purpose  is  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
It  is  used  as  a  filler  for  book  papers  and  newspapers,  in  whicn  i! 
gives  a  little  better  finish,  and  we  are  improving  by  new  ina<^ine< 
and  methods  the  quality  every  year.  So  that  I  anticipate  thai 
within  a  comparatively  few  years  our  material  will  take  the  pl*a 
of  a  very  large  amount  of  the  foreign  China  clay  that  comes  inu 
this  country  now  at  the  rate  of  200,000  tons  a  year. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  it  is  just  as  sood  as  the  French  produ'*' 
for  talcum  powder  that  is  used  in  the  United  States,  why  is  it  w< 
used  exclusivelyf  or  that  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  trouble  of  it  is  that  many  of  our  people,  unfor 
tunately,  have  an  idea  that  when  anything  comes  from  a  long  dis- 
tance, especially  from  abroad,  and  if  it  has  been  coming  in  here  f<H 
a  number  of  years,  it  is  very  much  better  than  the  home  product. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  the  witness  who  preceded  you  sUxh 
that  there  was  some  produced  in  the  United  States  that  could  U 
used  for  the  talcum-powder  purposes  and  that  was  obtained  frc«R 
North  Carolina.  That  would  inoicate  that  he  was  not  so  prejadifK 
against  its  being  obtained  in  the  United  States,  but  he  evideatn 
does  not  agree  with  you  that  the  New  York  product  is  proper  f^^i 
that  purpose. 
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Mr.  Doyle.  We  are  selling  to  manufacturers,  to  the  people  who 
se  the  goods  for  that  purpose. 

CaUfomia  is  doin^  more  to-da^r  than  any  other  State  in  the  pro- 
uction  of  high  quahty  talc.  I  might  say  to  you  that  North  Carolina 
roduces  the  smallest  quantity  for  that  purpose  of  any  State.  We 
re  making  a  quality  and  improving  our  quality  so  that  in  a  com- 
aratively  short  period — a  few  years — ^we  will  be  able  to  make  a 
uality  equal  to  the  best  produced  in  any  part  of  the  world.  We 
re  doing  it  to-day  to  the  extent  of  40  or  50  or  60  per  cent  of  the 
onsumption  equal  to   the  best  foreign   material. 

With  our  facilities  here  in  America,  with  these  big  deposits  that 
nly  require  development,  what  we  need  is  the  protection  that  should 
ome  to  the  American  manufacturer.  What  I  mean  by  *'  protection  " 
$  this,  which  will  give  you  an  idea:  We  are  paying  at  oiir  mills  at 
he  present  time  to  the  ordinary  mill  worker  (4  a  day,  and  we  are 
laying  our  miners  S5  a  dav. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  did  you  pay  previous  to  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Dotle.  Before  the  war  we  paid  $2  or  $2.50  a  day  for  the  people 
athe  mills,  and  about  $3  to  S3. 50  in  the  mines. 

Senator  Walsh.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  wages  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  There  has  only  been  one  reduction,  Senator,  and  that 
Las  been  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  and  that  was  from  the  extremely 
ligh  peak  of  1920.  We  were  obliged  to  make  that  reduction  because 
we  were  losing  the  business,  and  it  was  going  to  others. 

Senator  Walsh.  All  of  our  textile  mills  in  New  England  have  made 
i  reduction  of  32  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  have  only  reduced  our  wages  10  per  cent,  and  our 
nain  purpose  has  been  to  get  an  organization  together  and  hold  on 
mtH  we  could  get  better  business  and  better  times. 

We  have  the  support  and  protection;  and  one  word  upon  this 
Question  of  protection:  There  is  the  very  much  lower  labor  costs 
Gu)road;  and  then,  again,  another  thing,  I  made  a  special  effort  to 
liave  this  article  put  upon  a  specific  basis  because  in  the  past  the 
abuses  were  so  grave  that  they  were  almost  scandalous  at  the  low 
valuations  at  wnich  these  goods  came  into  this  coimtry.  I  cited 
oflBcial  reports  at  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Bhowin^  that  some  of  this  material  came  in  as  low  as  S4.37  a  ton, 
goods  tnat  were  sold  in  our  markets  at  $30  and  S40;  and  I  therefore 
advocated  strongly  an  American  valuation  based  for  the  assessment 
of  our  duties. 

With  that  condition  we  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  denaands  of 
this  country,  and  what  we  would  ask  is  this:  Your  consideration  that 
that  rate  be  increased.  We  ask  that  it  be  increased  to  one-half  cent 
per  pound  on  the  crude,  and  that  the  rate  on  the  powder  be  increased 
to  1  cent  a  pound. 

It  will  make  no  difference  whatever  to  the  consumer,  and  just  to 
illustrate^  I  bought  a  package  of  well-known  talcum  powder,  and  I 
weighed  it  on  my  scales,  and  it  weighed  4  ounces.  I  paid  25  cents 
for  that  4  oimces.  Four  ounces  would  mean  $1  per  pound,  and  for 
every  2,000  pounds  of  that  material  consumed  it  would  mean  $2,000. 
You  can  imagine  how  infinitesimal  the  rate  would  be  upon  that 
Maount  so  far  as  the  ordinary  consumer  is  concerned. 

This  is  a  big  industry.  Iii  1920  the  total  production  in  America 
was  about  220,000   tons.    The   importations  for  that  year  very 
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laigely  were  from  Canada  and  amounted  to  24,000  tons,  laigdy  fr-z 
that  country. 

As  to  lower  costs  and  lower  freight  rates,  as  an  example  of  the  h»^ 
conditions  of  freights,  we  have  to  pay  to  go  abroad  50  cents  a  Imndrv-: 
poimds  on  our  material,  if  we  ship  any;  on  the  other  hand,  tJiej  cai 
come  into  our  market  as  low  as  12  cents  a  himdred  pounds. 

We  are  shipping  from  northern  New  York  our  material  to  ::.■ 
seaboard — New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston — at  a  rate  at  "■' 
cents  a  himdred  pounds,  and  they  are  bringing  the  same  goods  fn.:: 
abroad  at  one-third  of  that  rate.  I  hope  they  will  be  able  to  mrnkjE  a 
change  before  long,  and  I  trust  that  railroad,  operations  will  be  so.- 
and  mat  conditions  will  change  so  that  we  can  get  somewhat  lo«>r 
rates,  but  to-day  that  is  the  situation;  and  that  should  be  bonw  :* 
mind. 

I  wiU  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  within  my  power  thmt  t^r 
committee  may  wish  to  put  to  me  on  this  matter,  beoiuse  I 
give  you  the  fullestpossible  information. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  heard  a  number  of 
Mr.  Doyle,  on  this  question  of  talc,  and  I  think  with  the  helpof  u? 
Treasury  experts  and  our  own  figures  we  can  work  it  out.  We  ar* 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  information. 

Mr.  DoTLE.  I  will  leave  a  memorandum  covering  my  views,  wfai*^. 
vdll  be  a  Uttle  more  in  extenso  and  will  give  full  details  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir. 
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SOAPSTOITE  nmUBTRT. 

The  present  rates  of  duties  on  importations  of  talc  and  soapstone  into  the  Vu.*' 
States  are  shown  in  the  dutiable  list,  Schedule  A,  paracTaph  69,  and  in  the 
paragraph  621,  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  as  follows: 

Dutiable  list  (par.  69):  Talcum,  ground  talc,  or  steatite,  cut,  powdered, 
ptdverized;  unit,  pound;  duty,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Free  list  (par.  621):  Talcum,  steatite,  and  French  chalk,  crude  and 
init,  pound;  duty  free. 

The  changes  desired  and  recommended  for  the  favorable  consideration  and 
jf  the  committee  are  given  in  H.  R.  9063,  introduced  by  Hon.  Joseph  W. 
September  5,  1919,  and  are: 

Talc,  steatite,  and  soapstone,  and  French  chalk,  crude  and  ungiound, 
1  cent  per  pound. 

Talc,  st^tite,  soapstone,  and  French  chalk,  ground,  washed,  powdered,  or  poI-*' 
ized,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Talc,  steatite,  soapstone,  and  French  chalk,  cut  or  sawed,  or  in  the  form  of  hiaz.».- 
crayons,  or  cubes,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Manufactures  of  talc,  talcum,  steatite,  soapstone,  and  French  chalk,  vhcr.;.    ' 
partly  manufactived,  if  not  decorated,  50  per  centum  ad  A-alorem.    If  derarat«»: 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  CHANGES  RECOMMENDED 

(a)  To  increase  the  revenue  to  the  United  States  on  the  importaticnw  tnaa  f  *vv-«- 
countries  of  talc  and  soapstone. 

(6)  To  increase  and  develop  the  manu](|tcture  of  talc  and  aoapetone  in  the  ITu&iw 
States  and  to  protect  the  industry  against  unfair  competition  from  foreign  prodv  «^ 
and  manufacturers,  whether  caused  by  cheap  labor  conditions,  lower  or  mMhmixtf< 
transportation  charges,  or  otherwise. 

(c)  To  enable  domestic  producers  to  succesrfuUy  and  profitablv  coinpeie  with  t^ 
imported  goods  manufactured  b]^  foreign  producers  with  cheap  labor. 

(a)  To  induce  new  capital  to  invest  in  the  industry  in  the  united  States  a*  r^i 
a  lai^er  development  and  production  lower  prices  may  be  expected. 

(e)  To  obtain  greater  protection  against  imports  from  Canada,  France,  ItalT.  Ai 
and  other  countries. 
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IMPORTANCE   OP   INDUSTRY  IN   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

Tliifl  is  easentialh'  an  American  induBtr>%  having  its  origin  and  greatest  development 

this  countrj'.  It  required  years  of  laborious  and  expensive  work  by  the  American 
•oducers  to  bring  the  indu8tr>'  to  its  present  position.  The  foreign  manufacturer 
ailed  until  its  success  was  assured,  and  then  without  risk  entered  our  markets, 
vored  by  low  labor  costs  and  low  tariff  duties,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
anufacturer,  both  in  profit  and  output. 

Talc  and  soapstone  are  cheap,  economic  minerals,  closely  alike  in  quality  and  use, 
'  which  there  are  very  large  cleposits  in  the  United  States. 

Talc  is  a  magnesium  silicate,  containing  63  per  cent  of  silica,  32  per  cent  of  mi^nesia, 
id  5  per  cent  water.  Soapstone  is  a  massive  rock,  so  rich  in  talc  as  to  have  a  soapy 
«1. 

Talc  is  remarkable  for  its  sof t!iess,  difficult  fusibility,  insolubility  in  ordinary  acids, 
ad  low  electric  conductiA^t^'.  These  properties  make  it  one  of  the  most  stable, 
uchangeable,  and  most  useful  of  minerals.  It  is  largely  used  as  a  filler  in  the  manu- 
icture  of  paper,  also  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  rubber,  new  uses  being  found 
>r  it  each  year. 

Suapatone  has  almost  all  of  the  same  qualities  of  talc.  It  is  more  generally  used  for 
le  manufacture  of  electric  switchboards,  laundry  tubs,  tanks,  sinks,  and  fume  hoods, 
"he  uses  of  these  minerals  show  a  constant  annual  increase  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  produce  about  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  supply  of  the  world.  The 
rincipal  deposits  are  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Vermont,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
'alifomia,  and  Georgia. 

Large  deposits  of  these  minerals  exist  in  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Canada,  China,  and 
apan,  the  United  States  being  the  principal  market  for  such. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDUSTRY. 

These  minerals  were  first  mined  and  manufactured  on  a  practical  scale  about  40 
fears  ago  in  northern  New  York.  Since  then  the  business  has  spread  to  other  States 
md  loodities  in  which  the  deposits  were  found  and  where  favorable  manufacturing 
i^onditions  existed,  especially  cheap  and  abundant  water  power  for  the  crushing  ana 
grinding  of  these  minerals. 

From  1880  to  I9I2,  inclusive,  the  production  in  the  United  States  aggregated 
2.402,132  tons,  valued  at  $26,667,658. 

From  1913  to  1919,  both  inclusive,  the  production  in  the  United  States  was  1,301,316 
tons,  valued  at  $13,100,057. 

For  the  year  1920  the  production  is  estimated  at  213,000  tons,  valued  at  $2,360,000, 
an  average  value  of  $11.08  per  ton. 

For  the  entire  period  from  1880  to  1920,  both  inclusive,  the  total  production  was 
3,916,448  tons,  valued  at  $42,127,715,  an  average  of  $10.75  per  ton. 

The  largest  production  of  talc  prior  to  1920  was  in  1917,  with  a  tonnage  for  the  year 
oi  198,613  tons,  valued  at  $1,889,672. 

The  production  in  1918  was  191,477  tons,  valued  at  $2,089,960.  Prices  ranged  in 
1920  from  about  $8  per  ton  to  $20  per  ton,  according  to  quality. 

There  are  at  present  30  producers  and  manufacturers  of  talc  and  soapstone  in  the 
timted  States  employing  about  2,500  persons.  The  total  number  employed  in  the 
industries  using  talc  and  soapstone  is  in  excess  of  250,000.  There  is  opportunity  for  a 
large  and  profitable  expansion  of  the  industnr  in  this  country,  provided  protected 
from  adverse  and  injurious  competition  from  abroad.  There  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  talc  in  the  paper,  paint,  and  rubber,  roofing,  textile,  linoleum,  and  other  industries. 
There  is  invested  now  in  the  industry  over  $8,000,000,  all  of  which  is  American. 

During  the  war  imports  were  cut  off  and  Uie  domestic  sources  developed,  and 
qoaUties  were  made  in  this  country  equal  to  the  finest  made  abroad.  Tne  States 
producing  the  kurgest  quantities  at  the  present  time  are  Vermont,  New  York,  and 
California  in  the  order  named. 

^  We  are  able  to  produce  now  from  new  deposits  in  the  eastern  States  and  also  in 
^^ahfomia,  qualities  equal  to  the  best  made  abroad,  entirely  satisfactory  for  all  the 
requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  United  States. 

UNFAIR  COMPETITION   FROM   ABROAD. 

The  schedule  of  wages  paid  by  the  foreign  producer  is  much  lower  than  is  paid  by 
the  manufacturers  in  ttie  IJnitea  States.  The  wages  paid  to  miners  average  $5  a  day 
and  to  mill  employees  $4  for  eight  hours  work. 
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The  wages  paid  in  Europe  range  from  $1.80  to  |3  a  day.  In  Japan,  mmilar  !!»:■  , 
work  is  done  at  a  cost  of  33}  cents  a  day  for  men,  and  16}  cents  a  day  for  wooiip^  ^  - 
11  hours  work. 

Fully  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  all  talc  and  aoapetone  produced  u«  *.' 
United  States  is  for  labor,  which  at  the  present  time  is  principally  Ameiican. 

The  talc  and  soapstone  industry  of  the  United  States  suffers  from  the  unloftii.'. 
or  dumping  in  our  markets  of  surplus  stocks  which  the  foreign  manufar tuner  if  o&k  - 
to  sell  in  his  own  market. 

Low  ocean  ballast  rates  permit  of  shipments  to  the  United  States  which  Are  a  mec* 
and  injury  to  the  profits  and  business  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

An  example  will  be  of  interest:  The  present  rate  from  New  York  to  London  c 
Liverpool,  England,  on  talc  and  soapstone  is  $1  per  100  poimds;  the  precieDt  -&' 
from  London  and  Liverpool  to  New  York  on  talc  and  clay,  crude  and  ground,  u.**^:  ' 
'the  manufacture  of  paper  and  other  purposes,  is  15  shillings  per  ton  of  2,240  poc: : 
equal  at  $3.50  per  pound  sterling  to,  $0.12  per  100  pounds,  a  difference  of  $0  ^^  '•* 
ICK)  pounds. 

This  shows  clearly  the  advantage  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  ocean  fr^-rt 
rates  permitting  entrance  into  our  markets  of  foreign  goods  mudi  cheaper  ihi*.  • 
can  ship  ours  abroad  to  the  same  countries  and  by  the  same  routes. 

Ad  valorem  basis  for  tariff  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  American  Government  &i. 
to  the  American  producer. 

SPECIFIC  BASIS  PREFERABLE. 

The  talc  and  soapstone  industry  of  the  United  States  suffers  from  un&dr  and  impn  ;•- 
ad  valorem  valuations  made  abroad  upon  goods  intended  for  exportation  to  the  Uc*- 
States. 

There  have  been  manv  flagrant  examples  of  such  in  recent  yean  on  iiupni^: 
arriving  from  France  and  Canada  and  other  countries. 

For  example,  French  talc  worth  in  the  American  markets  |2D  to  $40  per  torn  ^» 
declared  to  oe  of  the  following  values  abroad:  1912,  3,941  tons,  $5.14  per  ton.  i^l- 
3,570  tons,  $5.82  per  ton;  1917,  2,452  tons,  $4.37  per  ton. 

The  duty  levied  on  these  imports  was  15  per  cent,  or  65}  cents  per  ton.  on  the  Wv.^ 
and  87  cents  per  ton  on  the  hi^^est. 

Levied  on  tne  vulue  of  same  in  America  $20  to  $40  per  ton,  which  are  the  tme  mart'' 
and  competitive  values  against  the  American  manumctuier;  the  duty  at  the  «me  a*, 
of  15  per  cent  would  amount  to  $3  per  ton  for  the  lowest  and  $6  per  ton  for  the  faii^ 
valuation,  against  the  amounts  actually  paid  of  65}  cents  and  87  cents.  raapcctiv«> 
which  increase  would  inure  to  the  advantage  of  the  Crovemment  and  the  greater  pr- 
tection  of  ^e  American  manufacturer. 

The  declared  values  of  goods  of  foreign  production  at  some  obscure  or  isolated  pi»  • 
abroad,  in  which  there  is  no  local  demand  or  use,  which  %re  intended  for  eDtr>  tt*- 
the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  these  low  declared  values,  result  not  only  in  a  hmr- 
loss  to  the  Government  but  also  a  heavy  loss  to  the  American  producer,  boih  in  pmC"' 
and  protection. 

We  submit  that  the  duty  should  be  levied  on  these  goods  on  their  value  at  the  ^tj 
of  entry  of  tiie  United  States  or  the  principal  consumine  and  competiag 
our  country,  instead  of  at  some  isolated  or  little  known  locality  abroad. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  maximum  revenue  will  be  secured  by  the 
ment  and  the  maximum  protection  by  the  American  producer  whenev^  it  is , 
to  levy  duties  upon  specific  basis.    In  this.ws^  there  will  be  neither  chicanm  i^' 
camouflage  in  juggling  values.    We  recommend  strongly  specific  baaiB, 

IMPORTS  AND  FOBBION  OOMm'lTlON. 

The  great  danger  at  the  present  time  is  that  the  f  oreisn  deposits  in  Enmie. 
Africa,  and  China  and  Japan  will  be  actively  developed  by  cheap  labor,  and  with  »*• 
ocean  freight  rates  they  will  become  a  still  greater  menace  to  the  Ammcaa  nea.- 
f acturer,  i^udng  his  putput  as  well  as  his  profits. 

The  American  market  is  the  largest  in  the  world  for  talc  and  iwa|wtone,  sad  a. 
foreign  manufacturers  seek  it  by  every  means  within  their  power.  It  is  not  onH  ^ 
largest  but  the  richest,  and  they  seek  there  business  and  profits  whidi  they  aie  aM>  - 
to  obtain  in  their  own  countries. 

The  imports  of  talc  in  1919  were  14,602  tons,  valued  at  $259,004.    In  19S0  e«iaeti«' 
about  24,000  tons,  valued  at  $475,000.    The  increase  is  40  per  cent  over  191$  aoil : 
pre  cent  over  the  previous  record. 

Foreign  manu^turers  at  the  present  time  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  iaa«ai« 
their  business  in  the  United  States. 
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Of  the  imports  during  1920  more  than  70  per  cent  wasirom  Canada,  about  20  per  cent 
>m  Italy,  and  the  bf3anoe  from  France  and  other  European  and  Asiatic  countries. 
be  bulk  of  the  shipments  from  abroad  at  present  is  cut,  ground,  or  prepared,  and  is 

a  relatively  hish  grade.  There  is  no  Quality  imported  so  fine  that  it  can  not  be 
iiplicated  from  the  deposits  in  the  Unitea  States  and  by  the  American  manufacturer. 
The  average  declared  value  of  the  imported  talc  in  1920  was  about  120  per  ton.  In 
aars  previous  to  the  war  the  declared  value  of  talc  shipped  from  France  to  this 
)untry  have  been  very  much  lower.  In  1912,  3,941  tons  at  $5.14  per  ton;  1916, 
570  tons  at  $5.87  per  ton;  19r7,  2,452  tons  at  $4.37  per  ton. 

There  is  dan^r  that  these  low  values  will  be  repeated  at  no  distant  date  as  soon  as 
16  foreign  producing  countries  recover  from  the  present  abnormal  war  conditions. 

The  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  since  1913 
mke  a  revision  and  reclassification  necessary  of  the  duties  on  talc  and  soapstone,  so 
3  to  meet  the  present  producing  and  competitive  conditions  in  foreign  countries,  the 
ipreme  desire  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  being  to  secure  an  entrance  into  the 
.merican  market,  not  only  on  account  of  the  higher  values  prevailing  here,  but  the 
ery  h^h  value  of  the  American  dollar,  as  compared  with  their  own  currencies. 

The  Canadian  producer  who  sells  in  the  American  markets  to-day  $10,000  worth  of 
&\c  receives  a  premium  of  12  to  15  per  cent  thereon,  so  that  this  transaction  of  $10,000 
3  worth  to  him  $1,200  to  $1,500  additional  in  Canadian  money,  a  very  handsome  profit 
com  the  privilege  of  selling  in  the  American  market,  in  which  he  has  not  a  dollar 
nvested  and  bears  no  part  oi  the  heavy  taxes  for  the  requirements  of  the  Government 
rhidi  the  American  producers  are  obliged  to  pay. 

There  can  be  no  gciod  reason  why  the  foreign  producer,  who  sells  his  goods  in  this 
;ountry  should  not  pay  for  that  privilege  at  least  in  the  same  degree  as  the  American 
)roducer. 

We  should  not  deliberately  aid  and  encourage  any  foreign  nation  by  tariff  rates  or 
)tilerwise  to  compete  adversely  with  the  products  of  American  industry,  whereby 
>ur  labor  is  restricted  and  lowered  in  value  or  the  commerce  of  the  Nation  made  less 
profitable  to  our  people. 

Our  wealth  and  progress  are  based  upon  our  industries,  commerce  and  work.  We 
bave  no  other  sources  by  which  we  can  expand  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  our 
VatioQ.  How  important  it  is  t^at  we  should  foster,  protect,  and  develop  them  to 
their  fullest  extent. 

We  have  an  Army  and  Navy  to  protect  oiu*  rights  and  liberties,  and  our  political 
poseaiions,  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our  people.  It  is  desirable  that  we  extend 
the  same  measure  of  protection  to  our  industries  and  conmierce  and  our  producing 
capacity,  for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  our  people. 

CONCLUSION, 

The  changes  in  the  present  tariff  rates  on  talc  and  soapstone  as  shown  by  H.  R. 
^,  introduced  by  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney,  September  15,  1919,  will  develop  the 
industry  in  the  United  States,  furnish  larger  and  more  remunerative  employment 
to  otir  people,  utilize  deposits  of  minerals  now  neglected  in  many  parts  of  our  country, 
especially  in  the  South,  to  the  advantage  of  the  owners  and  eventually  by  improved 
macliinery  and  a  larger  output,  furnish  these  goods  to  the  manufacturers  and  con- 
suiaers  at  mat^ially  lower  prices  than  prevail  at  the  present  time. 

We  strongly  recommend  these  changes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  and  the 
American  producer. 

GBAPHITE  (PITTMBAGO). 

[Paragraph  211.] 

8TATBXENT  OF  L.  8.  BBOWN,  BBPBESENTINa  THE  SPBINQFIBLD 

FAOINO  CO.,  SPBINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Senator  MgCuhbeb.  Mr.  Browii;  please  give  your  name  and  resi- 
dence and  business. 

Mr.  Beown.  L.  S.  Brown,  of  the  Springfield  Facing  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Seaator  Watson.  What  subject  are  you  interested  in  i 

Mr.  Beown,  Graphites. 
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Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  sure  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  am  sent  here  hastilj 
and  am  somewhat  ignorant  on  that  phase  of  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  it  is  paragraph  211. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  might  say  that  this  is  a  subject  that  I  am  no' 
thoroughly  posted  upon.  I  simply  appear  because  of  numerous 
customers  ot  ours  who  felt  that  pernaps  nobody  would  appear  herr 
to  represent  New  England  in  the  case.  So,  yesterday  noon  I  tried 
to  Drepare  enough  to  come  here  and  just  state  the  conditions  existin; 
in  New  England  at  least. 

I  have  been  for  40  years  in  the  foundry  facing  business.  It  eivw 
me  a  larjge  acquaintance  amon^  the  foundry  men  of  New  England 
and  I  might  say  that  during  all  those  40  years  I  have  been  chasing 
up  new  discoveries  of  graphite,  hoping  that  I  could  get  somethicg 
that  would  compete  and  give  me  something  in  advance  of  Ceyloo 
and  in  all  those  40  years  I  have  never  seen  a  single  deposit  that  w&5 
workable  at  a  profit.  Furthermore,  I  feel  that  the  desires  and  ihf 
representations  of  those  who  are  petitioning  for  the  high  tariff— 1 
understand  they  are  petitioning  for  6  cents  per  pound,  although  I 
may  be  mistaken  about  that 

Senator  Dilungham.  The  bill  provides  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  knew  that  the  House  committee  recommended  that 
but  it  was  represented — perhaps  this  is  hearsay — that  certain  people 
were  still  going  to  ask  for  6  cents  per  pound. 

I  might  say  I  believe  those  people  are  entirely  deceived  in  regard 
to  their  own  material.  There  is  no  question  in  the  world  but  whati 
laboratory  tests  do  prove  wonderful  results.    Those  laboratory  tests  je' 

Eractice  can  not  be  carried  out.  It  was  the  action,  no  doubt,  of  these 
elievers  in  their  mines,  the  American  mines,  that  made  tiiem  feet 
that  while  we  are  in  such  an  emergency  and  that  the  United  Statee 
resources  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  saving  the  coxmtry  and  pn^ 
ducing  goods  that  we  were  importing,  that  has  had  an  influence  in 
having  the  war  officials  ask  for  20  per  cent  American  graphite  to  bt 
used  m  crucibles.  There  are  very  few  people  in  the  country  wh^ 
appreciate  what  a  great  injurv  that  20  per  cent  has  done.  Manr 
little  brass  foundries  have  really  been  put  in  a  place  where  they  can 
not  recover  because  they  were  forced  to  use  a  crucible  with  American 
graphite  in  it  that  instead  of  giving  30  or  40  heats  would  only  givf 
from  1  to  6  heats.  Little  foundries  could  not  stand  that,  but  I 
understand  it  was  a  ruling  of  the  Government  that  they  must  U5<f 
20  per  cent  so  as  to  use  the  American  goods. 

Inow,  those  crucibles  in  practice  do  not  run  over  1  to  6  heat*. 
A  large  concern  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  that  was  employing  18.000  « 
20,000  hands,  mostly  all  on  war  work,  was  so  handicapped  by  thi 
amoimt  that  they  could  produce  in  their  melting  shop  that  thev  ^^ft^ 
obliged  to  go  out  and  buy  Ceylon  plumbago  and  make  tbeu*  own 
crucibles  and  with  the  American  products  mixed  vrith  Ceylon  thiy 
were  getting  only  from  1  to  6  heats  to  a  pot.  As  soon  as  thiff 
made  their  own  with  pure  Ceylon  lead  they  ran  from  30  to  50  heat& 

Senator  Watson.  The  TariflF  Commission  reports  that  produced 
assert  that  both  Montana  and  Alabama  graphite  has  been  acceptdl 
as  equal  to  the  Ceylon  material. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  absolutely  a  mistake.  All  the  brass  fouiK 
dries  of  the  country  will  tell  you  that  that  is  a  mistake.     I  undei^ 
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and  that  they  daim  that  advanced  scientists  have  produced  cruci- 
es  at  some  of  their  laboratories  that  were  better  tnan  Ceylon.  I 
ire  yet  to  find  anybody  that  can  post  me  in  regard  to  tnat.  If 
ere  is  anybody  here  that  can  do  so  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
}m  them^  but  I  understand  there  has  never  been  any  of  them  put 
practice.  However,  we  do  know  that  the  (Jovemment  to  favor 
;e  Alabama  interests,  did  ask  for  20  per  cent  to  be  used  in  their 
ucibles,  imd  that  has  cost  the  people  of  this  country  millions  of 
)Dars.  It  has  almost  wrecked  many  of  them.  ^ 
Speaking  of  the  crucibles  to  use  the  Alabama  graphite,  or  American 
aphite  we  may  say,  they  have  to  use  much  more  clav  to  make  the 
ass  form  into  the  crucible.  Clay  does  not  conduct  tne  heat  to  the 
etal,  so  that  ordinary  foundry  men  who  know  nothing  about 
ieDtific  ideas  can  only  go  by  common  sense,  by  their  actual  expe- 
3nce,  and  they  tell  me  mat  it  takes  from  two  to  four  times  as  long 
heat  up,  to  melt  the  metal  in  that  jpot,  where  there  is  so  much  clay 
ted,  as  it  does  where  the  regular  old-fashioned  Ceylon  crucible  is  used. 
Senator  McLean.  What  did  you  say  the  (Jovemment  regulation 
as  in  r^ard  to  it  ? 
Mr.  BaowN.  Twenty  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean  That  r^ulation  provided  that  20  per  cent  of 
te  American  product  must  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  that  was  a  war  measure,  and  undoubtedly  it 
as  to  favor  these  very  people  who  are  askmg  for  a  big  tariff  on 
•apbite  to-day. 

penator  Smoot.  There  was  another  reason  beside  that.    I  do  not 
link  that  was  the  real  reason. 
Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Shoot.  I  will  agree  with  you,  though,  that  the  crucibles 
ere  not  nearly  as  good. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Was  the  other  reason  the  matter  of  shipping? 
Senator  Smoot.  No;  the  other  reason  was  a  matter  of  war. 
Senator  McCumber.  Well,  the  Government  needed  the  ships. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  and  also  the  requirements  of  the  Government 
At  they  wanted  to  divide  it,  and  they  could  not  get  sufficient  quan- 
ty  anywhere  else.  They  could  not  get  the  imports,  and  in  order  to 
ake  the  niunber  required  not  only  by  the  trade,  but  by  the  Govem- 
ent  also,  they  reqinred  20  per  cent  of  the  American  graphite  to  be 
*d,  80  that  tne  product  would  go  aroimd. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not  a  crucible  man,  but  I  do  say  this,  those  who 
ive  riven  the  matter  careful  studv  and  who  were  obliged  to  make 
ucibles  themselves  tell  me  that  if  the  crucible  concerns  could  have 
tpt  on  maldng  the  same  crucibles  that  they  were  making  without 
*  adulteration,  they  would  have  had  more  than  enough  to  go  round, 
fcause  they  had  to  use  so  much  of  it  and  make  it  bad. 
Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  interested  •  in  the  articles  that  make 
aphite? 

Mr.  Bbowk.  No;  I  am  not  interested  in  graphite,  only  in  a  very 
lall  way.    I  do  not  use  a  hundred  tons  of  graphite  a  year. 
Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  make  ? 

ifr.  Brown.  I  make  foundiy  facings.  Foundry  facing  is  a  flour 
«le  from  graphite.  The  very  best  facing  is  made  from  the  very 
«t  Ceylon  graphite.     It  is  ground  into  a  mxe  flour,  which  is  spread 
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or  shaken  over  the  molds  or  painted  on  with  a  brush  or  rubbed  oi 
with  the  hand,     lliere  are  all  grades. 

Senator  Watson.  When  this  f  acmg  is  sprinkled  on,  what  part  doe 
it  play  I 

Mr.  Bbown.  When  the  hot  iron  comes  into  the  mold  this  makes 
parting  between  the  sand  and  the  mold,  so  that  the  casting  comes  ou 
cleaner  and  nicer  and  with  a  better  finish. 

Senator  McLean.  What  does  it  cost  now  to  import  grajf^te  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  s\ippose  it  costs  from  a  cent  and  a  half  to  6  ceot 
per  pound. 

Senator  McLean.  (120  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  the  best  grade  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  the  high  grade,  imderstand,  the  finer  grade 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  $81  per  ton  in  1915;  $74  a  ton  in  1914 
Then  it  went  to  $226  per  ton  in  1918. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  understand  there  are  many  grades  of  graphit^^ 
But  at  all  events  it  has  been  a  serious  thing  to  uie  foundry  man  u 
have  to  stand  the  20  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  What  does  the  domestic  article  cost  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Alabama  article  does  com 
but  there  are  domestic  graphites  that  in  the  crude  state  can  > 
bought  for  $9  or  $10  a  ton,  from  that  up,  the  better  grades  up  to  $1 

Senator  Smoot.  What  percentage  of  graphite  is  there  in  it* 
Alabama  ore  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  their  ore  that  they  mine — ^I  am  posted  only  as 
have  read  upon  the  subject — there  is  only  from  2  to  3  per  ccd 
graphite;  whereas  you  imderstand  the  Ceylon  product  contains 
much  larger  percentage.  The  Ce^rlon  product  is  mined  much  4i 
you  would  mine  coal,  in  great  big  veins  or  pockets,  as  I  understand  H 
The  greater  loss  that  has  come  to  the  small  foundry  men  has  b«tj 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  so  much  more  fuel  to  melt  their  metal  li 
a  cheap  crucible. 

Then,  again,  a  crucible  made  from  Ceylon  lead  can  be  used  a  gn^a 
many  times,  as  I  stated,  from  30  to  50.  Now,  that  uses  down  vtc^ 
thin.  It  wears  out  slowly,  so  much  so  that  at  times  when  the  melt<\ 
comes  to  take  his  pot  out  with  tongs  from  the  fire  it  actnally  squeext^ 
out  of  shape,  and  after  metal  is  poured  and  crucible  isr  refilled  cn^ 
goes  back  mto  the  furnace  and  melts,  the  weight  of  the  metal  restore 
it  to  its  proper  form. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  you  want  is  graphite  and  plumbago  on  it\ 
free  list  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  we  would  like.     I  do  not  kno 
that  there  is  anything  more  that  I  desire  to  say. 

brief  of  L.  B.  BHOWir,  RKPBESKHTIirG  TKB  SP&ZirQFXXLII  FAOXSO  OO^  8PBXFC 

FIELD,  XASS. 

Forty  years'  experience  among  the  foundries  in  New  England  wanante  of 
saying  emphaticallv  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  need  protection  nxuJ 
more  than  the  grapnite  miners.  Very  frequently  we  have  graphite  oeDCHdta  in  did*' 
ent  sections  of  the  United  States  drawn  to  our  attention,  vt^enever  Uiey  aiv  with: 
reasonable  distance,  we  investigate,  hopii^  each  time  that  it  is  something  that  «i1 
prove  interesting,  and  while  in  several  cases  we  have  made  investmoatB  to  ir-.i 
possibilities,  we  nave  never  been  able  to  find  anything  that  CQUld  be  woifod  «f 
profit,  and  feel  confident  there  never  was  a  graphite  mine  in  the  United  States  lit 
proved  a  money  maker.    It  seems  easier  for  promoters  to  secure  investan  in  gnphi  * 
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tnes  than  it  would  be  in  real  gold  mlDes.  Wonderful  literature,  showing  analyses 
r  different  chemists,  and  sometimes  samples  of  real  Ceylon  graphite,  said  to  come 
Hn  the  mines  they  are  promoting,  make  it  easy  for  sharp  promoters  to  get  good  money 
ftt  never  returns  a  x>enny. 

In  our  own  State  of  Massachusetts  there  are  graphite  mines,  so  called,  that  have 
ten  Deriodically  opened  by  new  capital,  and  worked  until  capital  was  gone,  for 
ore  than  a  century,  and  wiule  the  claim  has  always  been  that  it  was  equal  to  Ceylon 
iphite  the  actusd  using  of  it  proved  that  it  woul^  never  do  the  work  of  Ceylon, 
en  though  the  carbon  contents  show  it  to  be  a  wonderful  deposit. 
The  claim  made  that  Alabama  crystalline  makes  a  first-class  crucible  (the  claim 
ipftrvDtly  being  backed  up  by  the  statements  of  advanced  scientists)  was  so  im- 
espd  upon  the  Government  officials  at  a  time  when  the  great  cry  was  "Develop 
I  natural  resources,"  and  also  the  arguments  in  favor  of  true  patriotism,  that  it 
10  no  wonder  the  war  ruling  that  aU  crucibles  should  be  made  using  20  per  cent  of 
hedcan  flake  graphite  was  passed. 

The  claim  that  usin^  20  per  cent  Alabama  or  Texas  would  conserve  the  Ceylon  was 
solatelv  wrong,  as  it  was  soon  denionstrated  in  every  brass  mill  or  foundry  that 
e  crucibles  would  not  stand  up,  and  they  were  obliged  to  use  from  five  to  eight 
nfB  as  many,  so  the  use  of  Ceylon  was  much  greater  thsjx  it  would  have  been  had 
pniling  not  been  made,  and  production  that  the  Government  needed  was  held  back. 
IV  July,  1919,  number  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  Journal  contains  an 
tu.le.  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  with 
B  foUovii^  quotation:  "When  the  American  graphite  crucible  manufacturers  were 
nfronted  with  the  necessity  of  using  American  graphite  altogether  or  in  part  as  a 
hstitute  for  Ceylon  graphite,  on  which  they  haa  previouSy  depended  almost 
lirply,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  crucibles  containing  American  graphites  were 
fv  iinntis&ctory  as  compared  with  those  made  of  Ceylon  graphite." 
A  grpat  many  large  brass  manufiacturers  at  once  installed  electric  furnaces,  which 
quire  no  crucibles,  and  several  of  the  very  largest  either  bought  a  crucible  manu- 
Eturini?  plant  or  else  installed  a  crucible  department,  going  into  the  market  and 
iTing  Ceylon  graphite,  and  with  the  crucibles  they  made  could  get  from  30  to  50 
atd,  wh^e  wiui  tnose  they  had  to  buy  they  could  only  get  3  to  7,  the  average  being 
s  than  5  heats.  The  cost  of  the  extra  crucibles  many  foundries  were  forced  to 
ly  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  loss,  as  many  of  the  crucibles  would  break  while 
atin^,  allowing  metal  to  run  into  tJ^e  fire,  where  much  of  it  was  lost. 
it  also  took  much  lonjger  time  to  melt  the  metal,  consuming  several  times  as  much 
1*1.  and  loss  of  much  time  of  workmen. 

The  manager  of  one  of  the  large  brass  mills  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley,  Conn.,  stated 
m*'  that  they  could  not  have  furnished  the  Government  contract  had  they  not 
kjie  their  own  crucibles.  During  the  war  they  employed  18,000  to  26,000  hands. 
OS  one  plant,  by  no  means  the  largest,  alone  employs  over  ten  times  the  number  of 
ftibclauaed  to  be  employed  by  American  graphite  producers. 
Poe&ibly  the  southern  interests  were  not  thinking  of  themselves  and  really  believed 
ey  wpfe  patriotic,  but  now  when  Uiey  must  know  the  great  injury  the  ruling  did 
f  (oontry  I  believe  it  is  most  unjust  to  now  ask  for  protection. 
Hub  discovery  of  American  eraphite  is  no  new  thing.  Companies  have  been 
BHj.  mines  opened  and  dosea,  and  entire  capital  lost  for  over  50  years. 
Ftiteen  yean  ago  I  invested  in  a  wonderful  electric  separator,  because  it  was  going 
''Such  wondenul  work  on  graphite,  believing  that  if  it  did  work  we  could  use  it  on 
^  deposits  that  we  knew  of,  but  we  never  received  anything  from  it,  except 
Bce  of  annual  meeting.  Even  if  it  should  do  all  they  expected,  it  can  not  make 
ioble  or  foundry  jbcing  stock,  as  nature  has  squeezed  the  graphite  in  the  southern 
^»  very  thin  that  it  can  not  do  the  work  reouired,  as  it  does  not  have  the  body, 
sue  the  chemioal  analysis  may  the  same,  the  pnysical  condition  is  entirely  different, 
u  I  understand  correctly,  graphite  can  be  compared  to  gold  mining.  Hydraulic 
■u^.  producing  nuggets  and  all  grades  down  to  dust,  compares  with  the  Cevlon 
^?ct.  which  is  taken  from  large  oepoaits,  coming  out  in  large  pieces  down  to  dust, 
i  there  are  museums  which  have  exhibition  pieces  weighing  100  pounds  or  more, 
Hlesome  of  the  quartz-mined  gold  is  invisible  to  the  nak^  eye,  it  being  so  very  fine 
^  u^t.  This  latter  compares  with  the  southern  graphite,  which  comes  in  rock 
B.  there  bein^  only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  graphite  in  the  rock.  The  same  elec- 
^  sepirator  tney  use  for  both  gold  and  graphite,  or  at  least  that  was  the  inventor's 
ottr'Q  when  it  was  first  invented .    While  the  coarse  and  fine  gold  melts  into  one  mass, 

cnir  the  American  Hake,  which  is  so  very  thin,  with  the  Ceylon  greatly  injures  the 

ylon. 

Tfif  many  graphite  deposits  that  have  been  found  were  nearly  all  £ound  and  pro- 
<^1  before  war  times,  and  glowing,  promoting  promises  of  successful  operations  were 
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made.  It  worked  all  right  as  far  as  getting  capital  was  concerned,  and  now  thr 
demand  a  tariff  to  get  their  money  back,  but  even  the  high  tariff  tJiey  aak  will  a^ 
allow  them  to  make  money,  when  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  the  material  produced  wtl 
not  do  the  required  work,  as  it  would  simply  force  electrical  installation  at  all  hnj 
foundries,  providing  conditions  are  as  my  40  years'  experience  among  foundries  If*l 
me  to  believe. 

For  foimdrv  facings  we  could  not  possibly  produce  a  high-^ade  facing  our  customts 
demand,  as  the  soutnern  lb  so  light  and  fluff 3^  it  will  not  stick  to  the  mold.     In  fact 
very  small  per  cent  we  have  found  by  practical  experience  destroys  the  Ceylon  wv 
which  it  is  mixed,  and  we  would  not  buy  southern  stock  at  any  price. 

I  have  no  interest  in  any  crucible  concern,  and  admit  we  are  one  of  the  smalls 
grinders,  putting  our  whole  attention  to  producing  the  highest  mde  foundry  (adn);. ; 
our  interest  in  this  proposed  tariff  is  not  entirely  personal;  but  knowing  what  many  • 
our  customers  have  suffered,  and  will  suffer,  even  with  low  tariff  on  graphite,  I  in 
it  my  duty  to  protest  against  any  duty,  even  for  revenue,  as  the  protection  given  UJ 
southern  interests  by  the  war  rulings  has  been  such  an  injury  to  manufactoery  m 
users  of  crucibles  and  foundry  facings  that  I  must,  in  behali  of  my  cufitomera,  pni>  i 
free  graphite,  same  as  our  industry  has  been  built  up  on,  and  almost  shattered  dun 
the  penod  when  most  people  are  supposed  to  have  made  money. 

STATEMENT    OF   HERBERT    B.    JOHNSON,    QENEBAI.    MANAGI 

SOUTHWESTERN  GBAPHITB  CO. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  to  speak  on  what? 

Mr.  Johnson.  On  graphite. 

Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Paragraph  211. 

Senator  McOumbeb.  Are  you  an  importer  or  manufacturer) 

Mr.  Johnson.  An  American  producer. 

Senator  McCuMBEB.  A  producer? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  are  not  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  tariff  on  American  graphite  has  been  reduce 
from  3  cents  a  pound  to  10  per  cent  ad  v^orem. 

Senator  Reed.  You  want  the  rate  increased  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  want  it  increased  the  same  as  the  manufacture 
does.  We  want  equal  protection  with  our  neighbor,  the  manuf4p 
turer.    We  want  35  per  cent. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  mean  crude  or  refined  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Refined. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  about  crude  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Crude  graphite   comes   in   competition    with  bi 
products  produced  by  the  American  producer — the  lower  gr»c 
products.    The  idea  is  to  equalize  the  cost  of  producing  the  America 
product  so  as  not  to  charge  all  our  cost  against  No.  1  flake^  which 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  House  provides  10  per  cent  on  the  crudt 
refined. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  I  want  to  get  at  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  want  35  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  crude  and  refined  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  On  graphite — crude  and  refined  graphite. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  this  graphite  be  used  for  all  purpost^  / 
which  Ceylon  graphite  can  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Johnson,   i  es. 
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• 

Senator  Watson.  Is  it  equal  in  quality  to  it? 
Mr.  Johnson.  There  is  some  difference  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
^vlon  graphite  has  been  on  the  market  for  35  years, 
^nator  VTatson.  I  am  talking  about  the  quaUty  now. 
Mr.  Johnson.  The   tests  that  have  been  made  show   that   the 
merican  gri^ihite  can  be  used  where  the  Ceylon  graphite  can  be 
ied  with  equally  good  results. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  it  equal  in  quaUty  for  foundry  facings  and 
on) 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  it  is  equal  in  quality. 

What  the  American  producer  is  objecting  to  is  not  the  importation 
Ceylon  graphite.  We  are  not  asking  for  a  prohibitive  tariff  on 
reign  graphite.  In  European  coimtries — Great  Britain  and  France 
pecially — they  are  importing  a  great  deal  of  graphite  from  Mada- 
iscar  and  Ceylon.  This  graphite  from  Madagascar  is  eaual  in  every 
ftv  to  the  Ceylon  graphite.  There  is  some  difference  oetween  the 
)vIon  graphite  ana  the  American  graphite,  but  there  is  little  or  no 
l!erence  oetween  the  Madagascar  graphite  and  the  American 
white.    Both  are  flake  graphite. 

oenator  Reed.  Where  is  this  graphite  produced  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Graphite  is  produced  in  Texas,  in  Alabama,  Penn- 
Ivania,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  California,  Colorado,  Alaska, 
id  Montana. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  get  what  you  use  from  Texas  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  It  is  in  the  form  of  rock  in  the  earth,  is  it  not  I 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Are  there  large  deposits  there  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  from  1,000,000  to  1,800,000  tons. 
Senator  Reed.  How  much  did  you  say  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Prom  1,000,000  to  1,800,000  tons. 
Senator  Reed.  That  is  in  the  ground  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  that  is  in  tne  ground. 
Senator  Reed.  How  do  you  mine  or  quarry  it  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  oi>en  cut  quarry  work.    The  process  is  similar 
that  used  in  producing  copper.    It  has  to  be  crushed,  concen- 
ated  and  refined. 

Senator  Reed.  You  quairy  it  largely  by  machinery  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  by  steam  shovel. 
Senator  Reed.  Can  you  pick  it  right  up  ? 

Ur.  Johnson.  No.  You  have  to  drill  and  blast  about  600  to 
IKH)  tons  at  a  time. 

Senator  Reed.  You  grind  it  by  machinery  ? 
^.Johnson.  It  is  ground  by  machinery,  concentrated  and  re- 
ied  into  the  finished  product  ready  for  the  manufacturer's  use. 
Senator  Reed.  What  is  ^aphite  used  for  generally  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Graphite  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles, 
andiy  facing,   lubricants,   stove  polish,   and  pencils.     We  are 
oducers  of  cfomestic  flake  graphite,  which  is  used  by  others  in  the 
uiufacture  of  the  above  articles. 

I  have  a  chart  here  and  brief,  which  I  have  prepared,  showing 
tout  what  we  are  up  against,  what  we  are  askmg  for,  and  what 
&phite  is  used  for;  in  other  words,  about  45  per  cent  of  graphite  is 
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used  for  crucibles,  25  per  cent  for  foundry  facings,  15  per  cent  I 
lubricants,  10  per  cent  for  stove  polish,  and  5  per  cent  for 

Here  is  what  we  are  up  against.    Here  [indicating  on  chart]  is 
forei^  and  domestic  deposits  of  Ceylon,  controllra  largdty  by 
English,  and  Madagascar,  controlled  by  the  French.     T6ey  havi 
rich  deposits,  simple  methods  of  mining,  low  freights,  and 
labor.   Against  that,  the  American  producers  have  lownprade  deposi 
have  to  mine  their  ore,  mill  it,  ana  concentrate  it,  ana  then  r^ne  i 
In  other  words,  the  American  ^aphite  is  the  finished  product  of 
American  producer.    It  takes  just  as  much  machinery,  just  as  k  ^ 
an  investment,  and  sometimes  larger,  as  that  required  by  the  man 
facturers  who  use  this  product  in   the   manufacture  of  graphit 
crucibles,  foundry  facings,  etc. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  me  understand  that;  it  is  too  technical  for  m^ 
You  get  all  your  ore  out  by  this  high-class  machinery  t 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  grind  it  by  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  advantage  that  the  Madagascar  man 
f  acturer  has  over  you  1 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  manufacturer  there  just  simply  mines  thi 
graphite  out  and  hand  sorts  it  with  coolie  labor  at  a  price  of  60  i 
70  cents  a  week.  * 

Senator  Reed.  Yes;  but  he  does  it  by  hand. 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  does  it  by  hand. 

Senator  Reed.  When  it  is  out,  is  it  anj  diflFerent  from  yours  1 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  competes  with  our  miished  product,  but  it  is 
little  lower  in  grade. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  they  not  have  to  grind  theirs  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  thev  do  not  have  to  grind  their  ore,  but  shi 
it  in  lump  form  such  as  this  [exhibiting  lump  of  graphite  to  the  coc 
mittee]. 

Senator  Reed.  Some  grind  it,  do  they  nott 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  American  crucible  and  foundry  facine;  mant 
f  acturer  grinds  it  himself  and  prepares  it  accordmg  tobis  o% 
formulas. 

Senator  Reed.  All  of  this  graphite,  wherever  it  is  obtained, 
to  be  ground  in  a  mill  of  some  kind.    Is  theirs  any  sunpler  or  easier 
grind  than  yours  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  each  of  them  have  to  have  a  method  that  cos 
the  same.  Over  there  in  those  other  coimtries  they  mine  by  hax 
with  the  old,  simple  method,  with  very  cheap  labor.  Yon  mine  o\\ 
here  with  a  steam  shovel,  and  your  steam  shovel  can  not  comp^ 
with  their  cheap  labor  1 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  not  on  labor.  Our  great  cost  in  the  pr{ 
duction  of  graphite  is  the  concentrating  and  milling  which  we  ha 
to  do. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  they  not  have  to  concentrate  and  mill  t 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  They  have  a  superior  quafity  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  have  a  superior  quality  only  in  the  eense  of| 
much  richer  deposit;  in  other  words,  we  get  70  to  80  pounds  per  t 
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f  ore  as  it  is  in  the  ground :  that  is,  our  crude  ore  contaias  70  or  80 

t>UDds  per  ton  of  reooverable  graphite,  while  in  Ceylon  and  Mada- 

ificar  their  crude  ore  contains  600  to  700  pounds  of  graphite  per  ton, 

id  that  simple  hand-sorting  in  Ceylon  and  Madagascar  brings  their 

raphite  into  the  same  state  as  our  graphite  after  mining,  milling, 

id  refining,  requiring  plants  costing  from  SI 50,000  to  $600,000,  and 

te  employment  of  botn  skilled  and  common  labor. 

Senator  Reed.  If  that  superior  quality  of  graphite  is  put  in  the 

t)und  oyer  there,  do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  deny  the  people  of 

le  United  States  the  use  of  it  in  order  that  you  may  proouce  that 

lerior  quality  here;  that  is,  the  quality  that  requires  so  much  more 

bor» 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  quality  of  our  finished  graphite  is  not  inferior. 

he  proposition  we  are  up  against  is  that  the  deposits  which  we  have 

» lower  ^ade,  and  in  order  to  get  a  product  ec[ual  to  this  product 

nported  mto  the  country  we  have  to  use  this  high-class  machinery, 

uled  labor,  etc. 

Senator  Reed.  But  do  you  think  that  Congress  ought  to  pass  a 

wnow  that  will  make  up  for  the  difference  between  thelow-gradeore 

I  this  country  and  the   high-grade  ore  deposits  of   those  other 

mntriest 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.    We  believe  we  are  justified  in  asking  for 

)n8ideration  inasmuch  as  this  industry  was  developed  during  the 

St  five  years  in  war  times  when  we  had  to  have  graphite  and  idso 

ecause  we  are  now  able  to  produce  superior  quality  of  graphite 

hich  is  suitable  for  aO  uses. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  us  see.    What  is  your  company 'i 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  Southwestern  Qraphite  Co. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  its  capital  stock! 

Mr.  Johnson.  About  $200,000,   and  $600,000  invested  in   the 

poperty. 

Senator  Reed.  Was  that  all  paid  in  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  What  are  its  assets  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Our  assets  to-day  are  worth  about  $623,000. 

Senator  Reed.  What  dividends  does  your  company  pay  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  has  not  paid  a  dividend,  and  I  can  g^ve  affidavits 

mt  no  officer  of  the  company  has  received  one  cent  in  dividends, 

ilary,  bonus,  or  commissions. 

Senator  Reed.  It  never  has  paid  1 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  it  never  has  paid  a  dividend. 

Senator  Reed.  So,  runnmg  along,  you  have  not  been  making  any 

OTey  diuing  the  war? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  have  not  been  making  any  money,  but  always 

itting  in  money. 

Senator  Reed.  At  present  hi^h  prices,  do  you  think  we  ought  to 

^pport  an  institution  of  that  kmd  which  could  not  even  live  during 

16  war  and  support  it  continuously  and  for  all  time  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  could  not  pay  during  the  war,  for  the  reason 

«t  the  plant  and  process  was  not  competed  to  a  point  where  we 

^d  compete  and  make  a  profit. 

^^nator  Heed.  Is  it  ever  going  to  be  completed  so  that  it  can 

mpetel 
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Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  completed  now  so  that  with  pix>tection  fo 
some  time  it  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  importation* 

Senator  Reed.  Is  it  ever  goin^  to  be  able  to  walk  slone  1 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  a  question. 

Senator  Reed.  It  is  a  question^  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  About  the  same  as  anything  else. 

wSenator  Watson.  But  imtil  it  can  walk  alone  it  will  be  emplovioi 
American  workinmnen  paid  American  wages  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  our  particular  plant  we  employ  approximate! 
100  men.  There  are  approximately  2,800  to  3,200  men  employed  i 
the  industry. 

Senator  Keed.  In  the  whole  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is,  including  the  producers,  not  including  \h 
manufactiu'ers. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  tons  of  this  stuff  have  you  in  the  Unit^ 
States? 

Mr.  Johnson.  How  many  are  handled  ? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  About  9,000  tons  of  the  domestic  finished  pnxiur 
against  21,000  tons  imported. 

Senator  Watson.  If  you  have  ample  protection  according  to  ym 
theory  could  you  supply  the  home  demand  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  su*. 

Senator  Watson.  With  the  American  product  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  With  the  American  product. 

Senator  Heed.  And  you  will  employ  American  labor  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  will  tax  all  of  the  American  people  ^ 

Senator  McLean.  That  depends  on  what  the  price  of  this  stull 
going  to  be  in  years  to  come. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  It  is  very  expensive,  apparently,  the  import 
tions  costing  $250  a  ton.  If  you  should  be  compelled  to  go  out  • 
business,  would  the  foreign  producers  have  a  monopoly  of  the  mark 
so  that  they  could  exact  as  nigh  prices  as  the  trade  would  bear  i 

Mr.  Johnson.  Absolutely;  they  have  done  it. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  it  your  idea  that  if  you  could  be  encourage 
so  that  you  could  compete  on  some  sort  of  a  fair  basis  that  you  c* 
in  a  few  years  lower  the  cost  to  the  American  consumer? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  The  price  of  Ceylon  graphite  mcre«a^ 
300  per  cent  during  the  war,  and  our  consumers  paid  the  pnc 
We  can  produce  a  superior  artide,  supply  the  demand,  and  To^ 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  after  we  are  established. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes,  and  so  did  everything  else  increase  in^pm 
Let  us  see,  how  many  sources  of  supply  did  you  say  there  ^ 

and  Madagascar  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Ceylon  and  Madagascar  principallv. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  the  price  of  graphite  before  the 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  average  pnce  of  srapmte  before  the  i  _, 
approximately  3  or  3^  cents  per  pouna  for  all  grades.     I>iiTiiig  tl 
war  foreign  graphite  sold  as  high  as  30  cents  per  pound. 
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Senator  Reeo.  What  is  it  to-day? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  average  price  of  forei^  graphite  to-day,  since 
Dusands  of  tons  have  been  dumped  on  uxe  market,  is  2  cents  a 
und. 

Senator  Reed.  What  are  you  selling  at? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  are  selBng  our  graphite  at  an  average  price  of 
IS  than  4  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Reed,  feut  you  are  selling  it  for  more  than  they  sold  it 
fore  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  are  not  selling  it;  that  is  the  trouble.  We  have 
Qiillion  and  a  quarter  pounds  in  our  warehouse^;  we  can  not  meet 
at  competition. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  us  stick  to  the  point.  The  statement  you  made 
at  a  moment  ago  was  that  before  the  war  they  sold  their  graphite 
r  3^  cents  a  pound,  that  is',  the  foreign  graphite,  and  you  are  not  able 
make  it  now  for  less  than  4  cents  per  pound. 
Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  we  coidd  not  sell  it  at  less  than  4  cents  a 
)und. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  before  you  ever  came  into  existence  this 
reign  monopoly  could  have  controlled  our  market,  according  to  the 
atement  that  we  had  a  minute  ago.  Nevertheless,  with  full  ability 
>  control  our  market,  they  were  selling  for  a  half  cent  a  pound  less 
lan  you  are  able  to  make  it  now? 

Mr.  Johnson.  But  during  the  war  that  graphite  sold  at  a  greatly 
icreased  price. 

Senator  Reed.  So  during  the  war  did  wages  go  up  about  three 
mes,  so  did  wheat  go  up,  cotton  went  up  about  four  times,  and 
rerything  else  went  up. 

Mr.  Johnson.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturers  of  graphite 
roducts  have  been  protected  with  a  20  per  cent  tariff. 
The  artificial  grapnite  industry  of  Niagara  Falls  was  developed  and 
as  prospered  under  tariff  protection.  At  first,  when  this  graphite 
ras  put  on  the  market,  it  was  considered  a  joke  by  importers  and 
lanufacturers.     Look  at  the  industry  to  day.     Look  at  the  rapid 

evelopment  of  the  artificial  graphite  industry  under  a  protective 

ariff. 

Senator  Reed.  I  thought  perhaps  you  represented  Niagara  Falls. 
^ey  make  a  great  deal  of  graphite  at  Niagara  Falls,  do  they  not  ? 

^.  Johnson.  That  is  artificial  graphite;  it  is  used  in  storage  bat- 
ftries,  electrodes,  anodes,  etc.,  and  does  not  compete  in  any  way  with 
ither  the  imported  graphite  or  the  domestic  graphite.  I  do  not 
epresent  the  artificial  graphite  manufacturer. 

Senator  Reed.  What  do  they  sell  that  for  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  not  any  figures  on  the  price;  they  are  not 
mblished. 

Senator  Reed.  Does  it  compete  with  yours  ? 

,  Mr.  JoKKSON.  No;  it  does  not  compete  with  us,  because  it  is  used 
or  an  entirely  different  purpose.  It  is  a  very  fine  powder  produced 
>y  electricity  in  electrical  furnaces,  which  we  can  not  duplicate,  and 
JO  one  else  can  from  the  natural  graphite.  But  the  manufacturer 
*«s  developed  this  business  under  a  protective  tariff. 

Senator  Keed.  Let  us  see,  what  business  did  they  have  before  the 
i^ar— was  there  a  graphite  indiistry  in  this  country  then  ? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  There  was  no  graphite-producing  industry  to 
of.  There  were  two  or  three  little  plante  which  fooled  around 
to  get  out  high-grade  graphite,  but  cotdd  never  do  it. 

Senator  Reed.  They  had  a  protective  tariflF,  then? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  American  producers  have  had  no  protectivi 
tariff. 

Senator  Keed.  When  did  they  get  the  protectivei  tariff  under  wbiri 
you  say  it  developed  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  manufacturers  ? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  believe  it  was  under  the  Underwood  bill. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Twentv  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  tney  be^  to  prosper  imder  that  I 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  now  asking  for  IS  per  cen 
additional. 

Senator  Reed.  And  they  prospered  under  20  per  cent  tariff  thi 
was  based  upon  the  foreign  valuation,  and  they  now  ask  for  35  pe 
cent  tariff  based  upon  the  American  valuation,  which  would  be  abiHi 
twice  or  three  times  the  foreign  valuation.  So  you  want  to  have  y(»!i 
tariff  multiplied  by  about  5  or  6,  although  you  prospered  under  th 
20  per  cent  tariff? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  did  not.  I  am  speaking  for  the  Americt 
producer. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  speaking  for  the  American  producer;  I  am  no 
speaking  of  you  individually,  of  course. 

Ifcfr.  Johnson.  The  manufacturers  have  prospered,  but  the  pK 
ducers  have  not. 

Senator  Reed.  You  just  represent  the  miners  of  this  material  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  represent  the  producers  of  American  graphic 
mining,  milling,  and  refining. 

Senator  Reed.  When  the  manufacturers  prospered  did  the  mille! 
prosper? 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  are  not  in  the  manufacturing  class. 

Senator  Reed.  And  who  is  it  that  is  not  included  in  the  nianuf&< 
turing  class  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  producers  of  American  graphite,  the  men  ^ 
mine  it  from  the  ground,  mill  it,  and  refine  it,  and  put  it  in  the  fon 
of  finished  products  and  sell  to  these  manufacturers  of  crucibles,  1 1 

Senator  Watson.  The  manufacturers  to  whom  the  graphite  thj 
you  produce  is  sold  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  there  are  two  distinct  classes,  American  pr 
ducers  and  manufacturers. 

Senator  Reed.  Was  there  any  such  business  as  yours — that  is,  i: 
producers — before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  with  a  few  exceptions  of  little  exneriment: 
plants.  To-day  there  are  63  well-designed  plants  built  au  over  ti 
country;  before  the  war  there  were  three. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  built  them  up  during  the  war  on  w 
prices  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  but  with  high-priced  machinery,  labor,  ar 
freight  to  do  it  with. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  did  that  without  any  tariff? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  We  did  that  without  any  tariff  as  a  patriotic  duty 
^  furnish  graphite,  which  could  not  be  brought  in,  owing  to  embargoes 
id  because  of  the  appeal  of  Government  representatives;  also  by 
iducements  offered  by  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  Reed.  Apparently  as  a  patriotic  duty.  You  did  not  think 
lere  was  any  nioney  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  When  we  started  we  did;  yes.  We  expected  pro- 
action  the  same  as  the  manufacturers  of  our  product  are  getting 
)-day.  We  were  promised  protection  by  the  Gk)VOTnm«it  repre- 
mtatives. 

Senator  Reed.  Who  promised  you  that? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  were  promised  that  by  the  men  from  the  Depart- 
lent  of  the  Interiof, .who  came  down  to  the  mines  and  urged  us. to 
uild  large  plants  and  increase  production. 

Senator  Reed.  I  want  to  know  who  they  were  who  promised  that 
y  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Of  course,  they  did  not  make  that  promise  directly 
rem  Congress,  but  we  were  encouraged  by  the  offer  of  protection  we 
rould  get  if  we  invested  our  money  in  the  industrv  and  built  the 
slants.  Graphite  was  included  in  the  war  minerals  bill  and  was 
ated  as  a  key  industry. 

Senator  Reed.  You  spoke  about  how  the  foreigner  raised  his  price 
luring  the  war.    What  did  you  sell  for  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No.  1  flake  graphite  last  year  sold  for  an  average  of 
)  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  but  during  the  war? 

^.  Johnson.  During  the  war  it  sold  for  14  to  15  cents  a  pound, 
foreign  Ceylon  graphite  sold  for  15  to  30  cents  per  poimd. 

Senator  Keed.  And  you  went  up  just  like  tne  others  ? 

Itr.  Johnson.  We  went  up  because  the  graphite  was  scarce,  and 
they  were  offering  yearly  contracts  at  a  premium. 

^nator  Reed.  CJertainly;  and  you  took  it  as  a  patriotic  duty? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Certainly,  just  the  same  as  all  the  rest  oi  them 
took  it. 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  blame  you  for  that. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Mr.  Johi^on,  in  starting  out  you  stated  you 
had  a  statement  to  make  to  the  committee.  You  have  not  been 
permitted  to  give  it.  Have  those  questions  brought  out  everything 
you  wanted  to  say? 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  have  not. 

Senator  Dhxingham.  If  not,  I  would  like  to  hear  you  make  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  view  of  the  fact  I  assumed  I  would  be  allowed 
15  minutes  to  make  my  statement  here,  I  prepared  a  brief  on  the 
graphite  subject,  includmg  my  own  brief  abstracts  from  the  report 
of  the  Tarin  Commission  and  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  1919. 

I  have  prepared  a  chart  similar  to  this,  showing  the  general  status 
of  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  graphite  industry  and  the  manu- 
factured products.  I  have  also  shown  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  American  flake  delivered  to  the  market. 

I  have  shown  a  picture  of  the  average  typical  American  graphite 
plant.    Ten  per  cent  tariff  will  wipe  out  tnese  53  plants  and  put 
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them  out  of  business;  35  per  cent  tariff  means  that  they  will  hare  u 
ohance  to  survive  and  operate. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  this  put  into  the  record  in  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  this  was  not;  this  is  a  brief  I  have  just  mad»- 
to  put  into  the  record  here. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Have  you  copies  for  members  of  our  com- 
mittee? If  you  have  it,  I  would  like  to  have  it  put  into  the  hear- 
ings, if  possible. 

Senator  MoLea^.  The  witnesses  preceding  you  said  that  electric 
graphite  could  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  m  lining  furnaces. 

Mr.  Johnson.  For .  crucibles  ?  We  naturally  get  considerable 
opposition.  The  chief  opposition  we  have  to  contend  with  is  iht 
crucible  industry^  and  some  men  making  foundrv  facings  and  similar 
things  tell  us  that  it  can  not  be  used  for  crucibles.  I  would  like  ti> 
read  a  letter  I  have  from  a  company  who  has  been  using  only  American 
graphite  for  making  crucibles  [reading] : 

PmiiADBLEEZA,  Pa.,  August  IS,  19fL 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  In  reply  to  vour  letter  of  recent  date,  r^aiding  the  siiccf>-« 
we  are  having  with  your  Texas  graphite,  we  are  very  elad  to  advise  you  that  same  tf 
working  out  very  good.  We  found  that  we  can  use  this  graphite  ver>'  succeasfuliy, 
using  100  per  cent  American  flake  graphite  in  our  mixtiure  ana  are  selliiig  our  ptodui  t 
to  the  biggeat  user  in  this  country,  who  report  to  us  that  they  are  avefaging  about  $3 
heats,  in  carload  lots. 

For  your  information,  we  have  secured  as  high  as  143  heats  fr9m  crucibles  mad* 
from  your  product.    Would  also  state  that  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  American  flake  i 
very  satisfactory  to  us  and  we  shall  continue  to  use  same  indeflnitely. 
Please  quote  me  your  beit  price  on  carload  similar  to  the  car  last  shipped . 
Yours,  truly,' 

*  The  ELEcraic  Refraciories  OoRPoa.\TioN, 

L.  M.  WfLWARD,  Secretary- Treasurer. 

In  the  investigations  made  by  Dr.  Stall  it  was  shown  that  cm- 
cibles  can  be  made  satisfactorily  of  American  granhite. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  nas  been  no  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  miners  against  crucibles  made  during  tlu* 
war  from  American  graphite  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  On  the  part  of  miners  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  has  been  no  such  complaints. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  I  know  there  has  been.     I  know  that 
because  my  mining  company  has  called  my  attention  to  it  many 
times.     I  am  only  telling  you  that  I  know  tnere  has  been  that  con}- 
plaint. 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  haye  been  seyeral  complaints  by  the  users  >! 
crucibles. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  the  miners  are  the  users  of  crucibles  f 

Mr.  Johnson.  But  not  the  miners  of  graphite  ? 

Senator  Reed.  I  did  not  say  the  miners  of  graphite;  I  said  tbt 
miners  of  metals  in  the  West,  where  we  use  these  crucibles  for  aadav* 
ing  the  ore  taken  out  of  the  mines,  who  use  crucibles  extensively. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Are  those  crucibles  made  of  ^aphite  the  same  &^ 
the  crucibles  used  in  the  steel  and  brass  industries  V 

Senator  Smoot.  Our  crucibles  are  made  from  eraphitei  and  the; 
haye  to  be  yery  good,  of  course.  I  am  surprisea  to  hear  you  hav*? 
not  had  any  complaint. 
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Senator  Rebd.  The  witness  misunderstood  you,  and  I  for  a  moment 
lid  also.  The  witness  thought  you  were  speaking  of  miners  of 
^aphite,  and  you  spoke  of  the  complaint  of  miners  of  other  materials 
rho  Iiad  to  use  the  graphite  in  crucibles. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  misunderstood  the  Senator's  use  of  the  term 
*  miners.''  There  was  one  reason  we  had  considerable  complaint 
ibout  the  use  of  crucibles.  Shortly  after  the  war  broke  out  the  Eng- 
ish  cut  oflF  the  importation  of  Ceylon  pliunbago.  Prance  placed  an 
^mbareo  on  Madagascar  graphite.  The  Klingenberg  clay  imported 
'roni  Savaria  and  used  in  the  manufacture  oi  crucioles  was  cut  off 
5y  the  blockade.  No  experimental  work  or  any  other  work  i9  a 
practical  way  had  been  made  with  mixing  American  clays.  There- 
lore  ipre  were  up  against  not  only  the  use  of  American  graphites,  but 
were  up  against  tne  use  of  American  clays.  We  were  completely 
?ut  off  from  the  use  of  imported  clays  as  well  as  imported  graphite, 
rhat  is  what  stimulated  the  Amencan  graphite  industry  ana  also 
the  American  clay  industry.  So  that  the  quality  of  crucibles  made 
during  that  period  can  not  wholly  be  laid  to  the  American  graphite. 
We  have  made  great  improvements  during  the  last  two  years  in 
mining,  milling,  and  refimng  processes,  so  tnat  now  we  are  making 
li  muda  higher  grade  product  and  a  more  uniform  and  standara 
product. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  not  heard  any  complaints  from  the  mines  of 
late,  but  I  do  know  that  for  a  while  they  had  awful  trouble.  They 
would  start  an  assay  and  they  never  knew  whether  they  would  get 
it  out  or  not. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  if  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that  that 
was  due  as  much  to  the  clay  as  to  the  graphite. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  had  trouble  due  to  the  impurities,  such  as  iron, 
m  the  clay  as  well  as  the  graphite,  which  made  weak  points  in  the 
crucibles.  So  that  the  experience  of  the  crucible  manufacturers 
during  that  period  can  not  wholly  be  laid  to  the  American  graphite. 

Furthermore,  the  production  of  Madagascar  graphite  has  in- 
creased from  16,000,000  pounds  in  1914  to  70,000,000  pounds  in 
1919,  of  which  20,000,000  pounds  were  imported  into  this  country. 
This  shows  that  flake  grapnite  is  being  used  to  a  very  large  extent 
and  is  substituted  for  Ceylon  graphite. 

Senator  McLean.  I  suppose  graphite  is  rather  a  small  item  in  the 
toial  cost  of  the  steel  proauct,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Very  smdl.  We  are  not  objecting  to  a  tariff  for  the 
manufacturer.  We  nave  registered  no  complaint  about  that.  But 
we  simply  can  not  exist  as  producers  with  the  10  per  cent  tariff,  and 
with  a  35  per  cent  tariff  we  can  exist.  That  is  a  ^eat  deal  less  than 
hsked  for  in  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  was  equal  to  85  per  cent.  I  was  not  personally  in  favor 
of  such  a  high  tariff,  but  we  are  entitled  to  35  per  cent;  that  is,  we 
will  have  to  nave  at  least  that  much  in  order  to  be  able  to  exist  and 
compete  on  equal  tenns  with  the  foreign  product. 

We  furnished  graphite  during  the  war,  and  if  the  industry  does  not 
get  protection  so  that  it  can  exist,  and  we  can  not  operate  our  plants 
agam,  what  are  you  going  to  do  if  we  have  another  war  ? 
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Senator  Reed.  We  are  going  to  completely  disarm  in  about  90  day:. 

Mr,  Johnson.  Oh,  yes;  that  sounds  good.  In  my  brief  whicH  1 
submit  I  show  a  form  of  Canadian  plumbago  guaranteed;  in  other 
words,  we  had  not  only  to  guarantee  what  we  were  doing  with  the 
raw  material  but  what  we  were  doing  in  the  finished  products  man  j* 
factured  of  graphite. 

BBZZF  07  KEBBSRT  B.  /0HH80N,  GENXBAL  MABAGEB  S0UTHWS8TBBB 

OBAPHITE  GO. 

Graphite  is  a  mineral  of  vital  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  munidona  in  vi: 
time. 

Graphite  is  essential  in  the  production  of  steel,  brass,  bronze,  alloys,  and  oth^ 
metals  manufactured  in  crucibles.    Also  used  in  many  other  industries. 

This  domestic  key  industry,  built  up  in  five  years  under  preeeure  of  war-time  coc- 
ditions,  now  needs  favorable  protective  tariff  to  survive  and  compete  with  foreigD 
producers  who  are  favored  with  rich  deposits,  cheap  labor,  and  low  frei^l&t  rates. 

Producing  of  graphite  is  one  of  &e  key  industries. 

Ten  per  cent  tanf!  will  not  reopen  the  52  graphite  mills  in  the  United  Statea  I: 
will  wipe  them  out. 

Thirty-five  per  cent  tariff  will  i>ut  American  producers  on  fair  competitive  baa» 
with  foreign  producers  and  save  this  important  industry. 

ESTIMATED   AYBRAQB   COST   OF  AMERICAN   GRAPHITE   DBUVBRXD  TO   CON8UHBR. 

Average  cost  of  plant  with  production  of  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  pounds  per  year, 
including  property,  construction,  machinery,  equipment,  experimental  and  reseairh 
work,  $175,000  to  $250,000. 

Average  grade  of  American  deposits,  4  per  cent  graphitic  carbon,  or  80  pounds  per 
ton  of  crude  ore. 

Average  recovery  of  finished  products,  50  per  cent,  averaging  74  per  cent  graphiur 
carbon  content,  or  54  pounds  per  ton  of  crude  ore,  including  crucible  flake  ana  dfM 
products. 

P«10B 

Mining  cost • . . .    $1. 3* 

Milling  cost 1.  W* 

Refining  cost *• 

Total 3.> 

Centf  per  pocV 

Production  cost  of  graphite  products 5.  K 

Haulinf^,  handling^  and  freight  to  market. 1.  ^' 

Taxes,  insurance,  interest,  amortization,  and  depreciation  on  investment. ...      1  "'^ 

Total  cost  per  pound  of  graphite 8.  '• 

Ten  per  cent  tariff  is  equal  to  approximately  difference  in  freight  rates  of  Americia 
and  foreim  graphite  to  market,  approximately  33  per  cent  of  cost  of  hauling,  bandliaa 
and  freight  to  market,  approximately  30  per  cent  of  cost  of  taxes,  insurance,  intcrrti 
amortization,  and  depreciation  charges. 

Ten  per  cent  tariff  is  inadequate  and  means  the  wiping  out  of  the  53  plants. 

OBAPHITE  TABIFF. 

Graphite  has  been  on  the  free  list  since  1872. 

For  many  years  large  deposits  of  graphite  have  been  known  to  exist  in  the  l*nit««! 
States,  but  these  were  not  considered  marketable  or  of  any  ccmunercia]  value  «*^ 
account  of  the  low  carbon  content  of  the  ore. 

No  satisfactory,  practical,  or  economical  method  of  concentration  for  porifyt^ 
the  low  grade  ore  had  been  developed;  there  was  no  compariBon  or  CQmpeliao&  wili 
the  rich  Foreign  deposits;  therefore,  no  necessity  of  tariff  protection  or  revenue  posib^ 
from  this  source. 

Prior  to  1914  American  graphite  was  not  considered  satisfactory  for  the  manulactitff 
of  crucibles,  electrodes,  carbon  brushes,  foundry  facings,  and  many  other  prodorll 
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ide  of  graphite^  due  to  the  low  grade  of  the  American  depodts  and  the  objectionable 

purities  contained  therein. 

Before  1914  praddcaUy  all  the  graphite  and  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles 

s  imported  from  Ceylon  and  KUngenburg,  Bavaria,  respectively. 

^U  formulas  and  specifications  lued  by  the  American  manufacturers  and  uders 

c^rapliite  specified  (^lon  graphite  because  it  was  the  only  source  of  supply  known 

oe  of  commercial  value.    Ceylon  graphite  had  been  used  for  many  years,  and  had 

en  generally  accepted  as  the  standud .    Experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  graphite 

oducta  had  all  been  made  with  Ceylon  graphite,  which  was  used  in  all  compounds, 

.xtrures,  and  fonnulas.    Conseauently,  ^e  American  ^phite  industry  prior  to 

14  vras  built  up  and  establishea  whcmy  on  a  basis  of  usmg  foreign  i)roducte  as  raw 

i^terials,  such  as  Ceylon  and  Mexican  graphite,  and  clays  used  for  binder  imported 

>iii  Klingenbuig,  Bavaria. 

Th.e  "vrar  greatly  upset  and  chansed  these  conditions,  and  the  Americsn  manufac- 

rers  f  ouna  that  the  embargoes,  blockades,  and  submarine  menaces  not  only  cut  off 

is  source  of  supply,  in  some  cases  completely,  but  the  increased  freight  rates  and 

Buraxice  and  brokerage  charges  tripled  tne  cost  of  their  raw  materials. 

Until  the  United  States  entered  tne  war,  in  1917,  the  use  of  Ceylon  and  Madagascar 

Eipfaites  by  American  manufacturers  was  unrestricted  as  long  as  guaranties  could 

»  fumiflhed  to  the  British  and  French  Governments  that  the  products  into  which 

eee  graphites  entered  would  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

FORM   OF  WAB-mCE  CANADIAN  PLUMB  AGO  GUABANTY. 

he  MiKisrTBB  OF  Customs,  OUawaf  Canada. 

In  consideration  of  your  consenting  to  the  delivery  to  us  of  the  plumbago  which  we 

ave  purchased  or  shall  hereafter  purchase  from ,  we  hereby  give  you  the 

lie  wing  underts^ng,  which  shall  remain  in  force  so  long  as  Great  Britain  is  at  war 
ith  any  European  power: 

(1)  We  will  use  the  said  plumbago  solely  for  our  own  manufacturing  purposes. 

(2)  All  orders  received  by  us  for  plumbago  crucibles  or  plumbago  in  a  form  suitable 
g^hether  after  reining  or  otherwise)  for  the  manufacture  of,  or  for  use  as,  crucibles, 
>undry  fakcin^,  or  lubricants  to  be  sent  to  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom, 
'ranee,  or  Bntish  possessions  shall  be  executed  from  stocks  maintained  by  us  in  the 
rnited  Kingdom  or  France  or  be  executed  by  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  or 
^rance  and  reshipment  from  there,  under  license  to  be  obtained  for  export  therefrom. 

(3)  We  will  not  execute  any  orders  for  plumbago  crucibles  or  plumoago  in  a  form 
uitable  (whether  after  r^nin^  or  otherwise)  for  the  manufacture  of,  or  for  use  as, 
Tudbles,  foundry  facings,  or  liibricants  to  be  sent,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any 
x»untry  or  State  at  war  with  Great  Britain. 

(4)  We  will  not  sell  to  any  person  in  the  United  States  any  plumbago  crucibles  or 
>lunibago  in  a  form  suitable  (whether  after  refining  or  otherwise)  for  the  manufacture 
»f ,  or  for  use  as,  crucibles,  foundry  icings,  or  lubricants  without  satisfying  ourselves 
hat  there  is  no  intention  on  his  part  to  export^  or  resell  the  same  for  exportation, 
^therwiae  than  by  shippine  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  France  and  reshipping  from 
liere,  under  license  to  be  obtained  for  export  therefrom. 

^5)  We  will  present  to  you  on  demand  the  original  contracts  or  other  documents 
svidencing  the  sale  by  us  of  any  plumbago  crucibles  or  plumbac^o  in  a  form  suitable 
whether  after  reining  or  otherwise)  for  me  manufacture  of,  or  for  use  as,  crucibles, 
foundry  facings,  or  lubricants. 

Dated  at , ,  191—. 


MADAQASGAB  O&APHITE  FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

For  some  time  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  graphite  situation  of  Madagascar 
for  various  reasons  had  become  somewhat  demoralized.  It  was  therefore  desired  by 
the  colonial  government  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  interest  American  importers 
in  Madafi^scar  graphite  as  a  probable  means  of  relief.  A  beginning  was  made  and 
several  dizect  shipments  went  forward  prior  to  the  war  and  a  few  shipments  after  the 
war.  In  October,  1914,  however,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Madagascar  authorities 
pn^biting  the  exportation  of  graphite  from  the  colony  except  for  France,  England, 
Russia,  and  Belgium.  This  decree  was  issued  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
did  not  appear  at  that  time  to  be  an^  serious  demand  from  Europje  for  the  large  stock 
of  from  8,000  to  10,000  tons  of  graphite  estimated  to  be  on  hand  in  the  island.  This 
remained  the  situation  until  February,  1916,  when  the  French  ministry  of  colonies 
decteed  that  all  graphite  shipi>ed  from  Madagascar  should  be  billed  to  Marseille  and 
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that  only  after  the  needs  of  France  had  been  supplied  would  authorizatioii  be  gira 
for  shipment  of  this  mineral  from  Marseille  to  any  foreign  country. 

Exportation  to  the  United  States. — In  October  of  the  same  year  there  waa  publiAb«*j 
in  the  official  journal  of  Madagascar  a  notice  stating  that  according  to  new  iagtroctiot* 
from  the  ministry  of  colonies,  issued  in  agreement  with  the  chief  staff  of  munitiooi 
the  regulations  governing  the  exportation  of  graphite  from  the  colony  were  chanpM 
so  as  to  permit  the  surplus  of  the  local  production  to  be  exported  to  the  United  Stat*^ 
via  Marseille.  At  the  same  time  it  was  stated  that  grapnite  for  England  might  U 
shipped  direct  under  certain  conditions.  In  view  of  the  present  tonnage  sitiiatic^ 
the  State  Department  was  requested  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Fnocl 
authorities  to  the  direct  exportation  of  graphite  from  Madagascar  to  the  United  Ststai 
and  has  now  been  advised  that  the  French  ministry  of  armaments  is  dispoeed  m 
grant  a  favorable  hearing  to  applications  for  such  shipments. 

Our  imports  in  long  tons  or  unmanufactured  plumbago  or  graphite  from  Fiaik*  r 
and  Madagascar  during  the  fiscal  years  (ending  June  30)  1913-1917  were  as  follnv^ 

[Long  tons.] 


France 

Madagascar. 


Total. 


16 


16 


38 
18 


56 


1916       \n\ 


451       2,232 
152  , 


2  *  ' 


603  '    2,252        i^r. 


The  above  report  is  based  largely  on  reports  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  FcttiFi 
and  Domestic  Commerce  by  American  Consul  James  G.  Carter  at  Tananarive.  Mai*- 
gascar,  who  was  largely  instrumental  in  starting  the  direct  exportation  of  MadaeMri: 
graphite  to  the  United  States. 

On  declaration  of  war  in  April,  1917,  these  guaranties  became  unneceaBar>%  a5  tb" 
were  superseded  by  broader  American  defense  measures. 

Under  the  President's  proclamation  of  August  27,  1917,  and  supplementar)  \» 

Sublished  by  the  War  Trade  Board,  graphite  crucibles,  graphite  electrodes,  graphitr 
ake  graphite,  and  plumbago  were  placed  on  the  list  of  commodities  whose  coosert » 
tion  was  necessary  on  accoimt  of  the  limited  supply  and  needs  of  the  United  Stau- 
in  its  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.    Conseauently,  these  articles  were  not  ^\ 
ported,  except  by  special  license  of  the  War  Trade  Board. 

Toward  the  end  of  June,  1918,  in  \dew  of  the  necessity  for  conserving  shipping  ^^ 
the  direct  military  program  and  after  stocks  of  overseas  graphite  in  the  hands  of  cru 
cible  makers,  refiners,  and  dealers  were  found  sufficient  to  last  about  six  month*,  : 
was  decided,  after  July  2,  1918,  to  restrict  completely  the  importation  of  o>pniw 
graphite  for  the  rest  of  1918.  This  order  was  followed  on  August  10,  191S,  by  »  n 
Quest  from  the  War  Industries  Board  that  all  crucible  makers  use  20  per  cent  dome^ti: 
nake  graphite  in  their  crucible  graphite  mixtures  for  the  rest  of  1918  with  an  inrmt^ 
of  25  per  cent  for  1919.  This  request  carried  with  it  the  statement  that  anpIiratK'C* 
for  import  licenses  of  inanufactureFB  not  complying  with  the  provisions  of  tne  re<ju— * 
would  not  be  approved  by  the  War  Industries  Board. 

The  Government  realized  fully  the  possibility  of  being  completdy  cut  off  from  tb« 
supply  of  raw  materials  of  vital  importance  as  war  mineraJb.  thus  directly  and  aeriou^' 
anecting  the  manufacture  of  mumtions  and  ordnance,  ana  not  onlv  took  steps  to  ^^^c 
serve  the  stock  of  supplies  on  hand,  but  urged  strongly  the  rapid  aevelopmeni  d  t^- 
domestic  deposits  with  the  promise  of  Government  help  in  every  way  poodble. 

This  emergency  not  only  worked  severe  hardships  on  the  American  produren  vi^ 
were  constructing  large  milling  plants  in  isolated  sections  of  the  coun^,  coi^roziS(«^ 
with  scarcity  of  labor,  high  wages,  high  cost  of  machinery  and  equipment,  iJso  h^i^ 
embargoes  and  delays  but  necessitated  the  changing  of  formulas  and  mixtures  whi  ^ 
the  manufacturers  had  been  using  for  30  years,  and  this  experimental  work  senoQi'i 
affected  the  life  of  crucibles,  not  ordy  on  account  of  using  American  gnphite. 
the  necessity  of  using  American  clays.    Very  little  research  work  had  bei^n  dow  • 
either  product  and  very  little  was  known  about  the  qualities  or  actions  of  these  pn 
ucts  in  actual  practice.    It  was  therefore  fitting  and  advisable  that  the  Bursau  ^ 
Mines  should  tnoroughly  investigate  not  only  the  use  of  domestic  flake  icnphit*  ij 
crucible  manufacture,  but  abo  the  preparation  of  the  graphite  and  the  dava,  as  «> 
as  the  proper  mixture  to  Increase  the  hfe  of  the  crucibles  important  and  vital  in  t 
production  of  munitions  and  ordnance. 
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The  inveetigations  vere  very  helpful  both  to  the  American  producer  and  manufac* 
trer.  and  were  conducted  in  three  phases,  as  follows: 

1.  An  examination  of  the  deposits  in  Alabama  and  other  States  and  a  survey  of  the 
lethods  of  mining  and  preparations  used.  In  this  connection  methods  of  sampling 
id  analyses  were  noted  and  experiments  made  to  determine  a  standard  method  of 
onpling  and  a  rapid  but  accurate  method  of  analyds. 

2.  Expeiimental  work  on  concentration  and  refining  of  domestic  crucible  graphite 
)  improve  the  quality  of  the  product  and  lessen  the  waste. 

3.  ^Experimental  work  in  crucible  manufacture  to  determine  the  properties  of 
om(!stic  flake  and  the  maximum  proportions  that  might  be  used  without,  impairing 
ic  quality  of  the  crucible.  This  work  was  accompanied  by  photomicrographic 
:«dy  of  crucible  structure. 

These  investigations  were  made  at  Pittsburgh  station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Salt 
ake  City,  Utah,  station,  and  Columbus,  Oluo,  station,  respectively,  and  are  covered 

I  Bullefin  No.  112,  ^'Mining  and  Preparing  Domestic  Graphite  for  CJrudble  Use," 
•epartment  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines;  also  Bulletin  No.  3,  Vol.  II,  published 
y  the  .\merican  Ceramic  Society.  The  crucibles  were  made  at  the  plant  of  the 
asuviufl  Crucible  Co.,  of  Swissvale,  Pa.,  and  were  made  in  standard  machines, 

II  conditioiis  as  equal  to  practical  commercial  work  as  possible.  These  tests  demon- 
irated  the  f»ct  that  satisfactory  crucibles  could  be  made  of  American  graphite  and 
lays. 

aUCIBLES  MADE  WITH  DOMESTIC  GRAPHITE  VERSUS  CRUCIBLES  MADE  WITH  FOREIGN 

GRAPHITE. 

Dr.  8tull,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  conducted  a  series  of  tests  for  our  Government  where 
be  mphite  contents  were  varied  from  100  per  cent  Ceylon  to  100  per  cent  Alabama 
nphite.  These  results  are  reported  on  page  224,  March,  1919,  Journal  of  the  American 
'«tamic  Society,  and  are  as  follows: 

Heats. 

OO  per  cent  Ceylon 7. 75 

7  2i  per  cent  Ceylon  «nd  22.73  per  cent  Alabama 9. 76 

i56  per  cent  Ceylon  and  45.45  per  cent  Alabama 17. 75 

1 92  per  cent  Ceylon  and  58.18  per  cent  Alabama 14. 25 

OO  per  cent  Alabama 21.00 

In  1915  the  demand  for  graphite  crucibles  increased  greatly,  because  of  the  placing 
i  large  forei^  contracts  for  munitions  and  ordnance  with  American  plants  and  because 
'  the  infenority  of  crucibles  made  of  clays  other  than  the  Elingenburg  clay,  the 
unufacturer  fearing  a  shortage  of  foreign  graphite  offered  high  prices  and  very  favor- 
ble  contnctB  for  the  supply  of  American  graphite. 

Thu  stimulated  the  deveiopment  of  the  American  deposits.  Thousands  of  people 
^we  mged  and  encouraged  to  invest  money  in  the  development  of  the  domestic 
ruiustry  by  Government  reports  and  representatives,  also  by  attractive  prices  and 
D^ent  appeals  of  the  manumcturers  who  sent  representatives  to  encour^^e  the  pro- 
w«9  and  offered  very  attractive  contracts. 

Thu  artivity  attracted  conservative  business  men  and  the  best  engineering  ability, 
^  in  spite  of  many  handicaps  and  hardships  rapid  progress  was  made,  not  only  in 
^«a«ng  the  production,  but  in  developing  methods  and  combinations  of  processes 
i«u*h  produced  graphite  in  commercial  quantities  superior  in  quality  to  the  foreign 
•wpbita  The  (Sucible  Steel  Co.  and  the  Bridgeport  Crucible  Co.  paid  premiums 
ir  hii^-grade  graphite  and  made  contracts  for  supplies  a  year  in  advance  and  their 
«^rd«i  will  show  that  very  satisfactor}'-  crucibles  were  made  of  American  graphite. 
««tementB  to  this  effect  were  made  by  their  representatives,  which  were  great  en- 
<«w««ment  to  the  American  producer,' who  felt  that  he  was  doing  his  part  in  winniofr 

The  Jofleph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.  responded  quickly  in  the  emergency.  They  had 
'^^Qopenting  their  plant  in  New  York  State  using  old  traditional  and  antiquated 
■^uwxM  of  concentration  for  many  years.  These  methods  of  operation,  while  satis- 
^pry  uid  pfofitable  in  the  production  of  graphite  used  for  lubricating  purposes 
«ui«  at  40  cents  per  pounds  could  not  possibly  be  made  use  of  on  a  competitive  basis 
'"Jtne  foreign  prices  for  crucible  flake  graphite  which  had  increased  300  per  cent. 

loeyaent  to  Alabama  their  most  experienced  experts;  also  employed  expert  engi- 
^«*«  to  rtudy  new  methods  used,  and  after  most  careful  study  junked  their  plant  in 
nn  A^t  **'®  ***^  constructed  a  new  modem  plant,  using  a  method  proved  success- 
w  in  Alabama  milling  practice,  and  during  this  period  invested  $200,000  in  the 
*Ufnei(ig  Grai^te  Co.,  then  the  largest  operating  company  in  Alabama,  on  condition 
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that  the  output  should  be  sold  exclusively  to  the  Dixon  Crucible  Go.  The  QueiMUi 
Graphite  Co.  was  later  consolidated  with  several  other  conmanies  known  aa  thi 
Quenelda  Graphite  Corporation,  and  an  effort  made  through  the  Cbeleea  Fiiii&ce  X 
Securities  Corporation  of  New  York  to  list  the  stock  of  the  company  on  the  New  Yort 
curb.  This  effort,  however,  was  not  successful,  and  the  slide  rule  profits  and  divi- 
dends shown  in  the  prospectus  were  never  realized.  It  is  reported  tnat  this  planr  a 
now  shut  down  and  in  process  of  receivership. 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  exhaustive  hearings  before  the  W&t^ 
and  Means  Committee  show  very  strongly  that  graphite  is  a  mineraJ  of  vital  neceoEsr. 
and  importance  during  war,  and  that  tne  domestic  industry,  which  is  iji  ita  infaoc:. 
not  only  needs  tariff  protection,  but  absolutely  must  have  it  to  survive  and  iik*: 
foreign  competition. 

[Extracts  from  report  of  United  States  Tariff  Commissloxi,  September,  1919.] 


' '  The  prices  of  imported  graphite  doubled  in  the  early  years  of  the  war.    The  pri.^ 
of  domestic  flake  increased  correspondingly.    At  the  war  level  (10  to  15  cents  ^>- 
pound)  domestic  mines  were  able  to  operate  at  a  small  profit,  but  the  average  coi^t  > 
the  best  flake  is  close  to  10  cents,  as  compared  with  about  4  to  8  cents  per  pound  f' 
the  Madagascar  product  at  New  York.'*    (SheUey,  J.  W.,  Graphite  in  Madagsftrs- 
Mining  Magazine,  vol.  14,  p.  327,  1916.    P.  8.) 

"Some  difficulty  was  experienced  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  finding  a  domestK 
clay  to  take  the  place  of  the  Bavarian  clay  formerly  used,  but  domestic  days  ha^i 
been  found  and  satisfactory  crucibles  have  been  made  from  domestic  clay  and  V.* 
per  cent  domestic  graphite. " 

"  Recently  Madagascar  graphite  has  been  replacing  Ceylon  material  in  the  Euiopcau 
markets,  and  American  crucible  makers  have  had  considerable  success,' both  in  mii- 
ing  up  to  40  per  cent  of  the  domestic  flake  with  Ceylon  material  and  in  utilizi&jr  l^ 
per  cent  Alabama  flake. "    (P.  1.) 

"There  is,  however,  one  deposit  in  Montana  which  has  lately  been  pioducisi 
graphite  that  is  being  accepted  by  crucible  makers  as  eoual  to  the  Cevlon  mateml 
The  quantity  ultimately  available  has  not  beenproved,  out  is  believea  by  the  op«T 
ators  (letters  in  auxiliary  flies,  United  States  Tariff  Commission)  to  be  miifici«4it  tn 
supply  domestic  demands  for  many  years  to  come.  Alabama  flake  is  also  accepf-.' 
be  certain  companies  as  satisfactory  crucible  material,  and  has  shown  even  sup^n^: 
results  in  crucible  tests  reported  by  Dr.  StuU  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Cerami^ 
Society,  March,  1919."    (P.  16.) 

"  Ceylon.— The  Ceylon  deposits  are  beUeved,  however,  to  be  approaching  exhv:*^ 
tion. 

'*  Madagascar. — ^This  African  islaad  probably  has  the  world's  best  future  8Uppiu« 
of  flake  graphite.    The  deposits  are  lai^,  conveniently  situated,  remaricably  ridti- 
containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  graphite — and  are  capable  of  greatly  increased  ff 
duction.    From  1914  to  1917  the  output  trebled.    Anticipating  the  decline  in 
duction  from  Ceylon,  British  crucible  makers  as  well  as  the  French  now  obtain 
graphite  supplies  from  Madagascar.    Madagascar  plumbago  is  of  increaeing  importaa* 
m  the  United  States,  but  the  Madagascar  flake  is  more  like  the  domestic  flake  thaa  ti 
the  Ceylon  lump.  **    (Mineral  Resources,  1913,  Vol.  II,  p.  18.) 

''In  normal  times  the  domestic  graphite-mining  industry  is  not  in  *  poatiim 
compete  successfully  with  unrestricted  imports  from  Madagascar  and  Ceyien. 
domestic  product  costs  more  and  must  be  sold  at  a  lower  price.    In  both  Oeykm 
Mada^^ascar  the  deposits  are  of  Isa^  extent  and  so  free  from  impurilieB  that  < 
paratively  little  treatment  or  reflning  is  necessary.    Most  of  the  domestic  fiaks 
found  disseminated  in  low-grade  deposits  reqidres  comparatively  complicated  t 
chinery  and  processes  to  prepare  it  for  market.    It  has  the  further  disadvaaUugp 
being  thinner.    The  Ceylon  flake  especially  has  had  some  technical  and  much  po|' 
reputation  as  being  more  desirable  tor  making  crucibles.    At  present  Alabama 
producers  claim,  and  are  seeking  to  establish^  that  war  experiments  have  bIiowb  t^i 
such  a  reputation  and  its  resulting  differential  in  prices  are  unwanaQted,  so  br 
their  product  is  concerned. 

''Labor  in  the  Far  East  is  much  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States  and,  pertly  t'5| 
virtue  of  the  natural  advantages  of  tiie  deposits,  has  no  difficulty  in  pmucinc 
quantity. 

"In  spite  of  the  great  distance  from  the  American  market,  graphite  faem  th^ 
islands  used  to  be  sold  continually  in  the  United  States  at  prices  thai  aUoved  a 
profit  to  domestic  producers.  Before  the  war  the  highest  pide  of  Ce^on  gn^ihai 
was  sold  in  New  York  at  less  than  10  cents  a  pound,  as  ananst  a  maximum  of  aloti 
8J[cent8  for  domestic  flake.    The  gradual  exhaustion  of  tne  depoats  and  iaaasir 
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»dt  of  production  in  Ceylon  are  more  than  offset  by  the  rapid  development  of  Mada- 
iscar  deposits.  Canada  is  the  only  other  country  from  which  flake  graphite  is  im- 
>rted,  but  the  amount  is  too  small  to  exert  any  marked  influence  on  the  domestic 
arkets,  and  its  quality  is  similar  to  that  of  the  American  product. 
"Many  of  the  Alabama  plants  are  situated  6  to  9  miles  from  railroads  and  in  a 
f^on  where  wagon  roads  (clay)  are  difficult  to  maintain.  For  certain  companies, 
lejofore.  the  transportation  problem  is  serious.  But  the  gravest  handicap  is  the 
aivecsally  low  craae  of  the  aeposits.  Even  if  the  price  of  10  cents  per  pound  can 
» obtained  for  No.  1  flake — nearly  50  per  cent  higher  than  before  the  war — only  the 
tost  efficient  plants  will  be  able  to  survive.  Improvements  in  treatment  of  ore  and 
'Amng  of  the  product  are  strengthening  the  position  of  the  producers,  and  the  possible 
«tablishment  of  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  graphite  finished  products  close  to  the 
lines  and  the  consequent  ready  sale  of  by-products  (No.  2  flake  and  dust)  would  be 
*  even  more  assistance;  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  industry,  which  has 
>  lately  been  estoblished,  can  maintain  itself  against  the  competition  of  foreign 
roducere  having  better  natural  resources.*'  (Pp.  24  and  25.) 
*'The  Texas  industry  is  favored  by  nature  to  an  even  greater  degree.  Its  main 
andicap  is  the  lack  of  outlet  for  by-product  grades  of  flake."  (P.  25.) 
"For  domestic  flake  graphite  the  supply  exists  and  can  be  obtained. 
'  Until  business  in  tiie  United  States  has  resumed  its  normal  peace-time  trend, 
nne  method  of  control  or  regulation  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  collapse  of 
srtain  industries,  which  the  lessons  of  the  present  war  have  taught  should  not  be 
ennitted  to  die.*'     (P.  25.) 

The  necessity  and  importance  of  graphite  is  just  as  vital  in  the  manufacture  of 
)eel,  brass,  and  other  alloys  used  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  as  manmnese 
rvH  and  concentrates,  molybdenum  ore  and  concentrates,  tungsten  ore  and  con- 
fDirates,  ferromanganese,  titanium,  nickel,  cobalt,  vanadium,  quicksilver,  and 
IherF. 

The  world^s  supply  of  hi^h-grade  Graphite  is  controlled  largely  by  England,  which 
mtrols  Canadian,  Australian,  and  Ceylon  producers,  and  holds  large  concessions  in 
[idagascar.  Canada  and  Australia  are  protected  by  reasonable  tariff;  Ceylon  and 
Iftdagascar  need  no  protection,  because  there  are  no  manufacturing  industries  of 
nportance  to  protect. 

The  graphite  producers  of  Canada  are  encouraged  and  protected  with  a  tariff  of 
'\  per  cent  on  crude  graphite  and  32^  per  cent,  including  war  tax,  on  manufactured 
r  vTr>und  graphite  imported  into  Canada. 

The  graphite  producers  of  Australia  are  protected  with  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  on 
ra^ihite  import^  into  Australia. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  52  out  of  53^  graphite  plants  shut  down  completely; 
ihr  one  mine  and  mill  in  operation  in  the  United  States  to-day.  We  are  absolutely 
(^i^ndent  upon  England  and  France  for  the  supply  of  high-grade  graphite  whicn 
me»  from  Ceylon  and  Madagascar. 

The  House  increased  the  duty  on  quicksilver  from  7  to  35  cents  per  pound  by  request 
f  the  War  Department,  wliich  saia  it  was  necessary  to  encourage  American  quick- 
r.ci  mines,  which  had  decreased  from  51  to  14  from  1917  to  1920.  *'  Government 
wteriion  to  the  industry  is  essential,'*  said  Secretary  Weeks. 
Ttic  Ceylon  and  Madagascar  producers  have  advantages  over  the  domestic  industry 
t  the  present  time  which  only  favorable  tariff  protection  at  this  time  can  equalize; 
bt  b,  cheap  labor,  low  freight  rates,  and  rich  deposits. 

Comparison  of  wages  per  week. 


« 

United 
States. 

England. 

Japan. 

Ger- 
many. 

Ceylon. 

Mada- 
gascar. 

rmssmen 

Sdl.03 
18.15 

$18. 17 
13.32 

$4.90 
4.50 

$6.34 
5.52 

$1.98 
.60-.  70 

$3.96 

Bcamonl&bor 

1.40 

.gainst  this  the  domestic  producers  have  had  to  contend  with  high  freight  rates, 
igL  scale  of  wages,  and  high  cost  of  equipment  installed  in  their  plants.  They 
ave  taken  their  losaes  the  same  as  manufacturers  in  other  industries  and  are  now  only 
B^iag  for  sufficient  protection  to  enable  them  to  sell  their  goods  and  keep  their  ex- 
«Dsive  plants  in  operation.  Graphite  is  the  finished  product  of  the  domestic  pro- 
^^er  and  requires  just  as  expensive  machinery,  equipment,  and  skill  to  extract  from 
lie  ore  as  the  manufacturer  of  graphite  products  requires  to  manufacture  crucibles, 
lottrodes,  foundry  facings,  brushes,  and  many  other  products  made  of  graphite. 

S1527— 22— aoH 
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Diuing  the  war  we  were  dependent  upon  foreign  graphite  and  we  paid  the  pR.-» 
Ceylon  graphite  increased  in  price  over  250  per  cent  from  1914  to  1917,  ar  ~*^ 
statistics  published  by  the  Geological  Survey.    (Graphite  in  1919.) 

Average  prices  of  Ceylon  ffrapkite  c.  i.  /.  New  Yorh^  191^1919, 

[Cents  per  pound.] 


Year. 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 

1918 
1919 


Lump. 


First 
grade. 


6*-9i 
91-20 
20-28 
28-^2 


Second 
grade. 


7|-8i 
8-U 
14-21 
21-23 

22-14 
12-13 


Chip. 


First 
grade. 


7i-7i 
7-14 
13i-20 
20-23 

21i-12i 
10-11 


Second 
grade. 


18i-ll 
8-9 


Dust. 


First 
grade. 


12-104 
<^7j 


Second 
grade. 


10-9 
5-6 


Lonr.  flint  hall:  lifgh. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hi^  lerel  maintatiMd 

Hi^ilrsthalf:  lov. 
Low  throughout 


The  wages  and  cost  of  living  in  Ceylon  did  not  increase  over  250  per 
the  Ceylon  producers  and  imx>orter8  must  have  noticed  some  effects  on 
Who  paid  the  price?    The  United  States  Government,  lafgelv,  in  the  ai 
of  munitions  which  could  only  be  funiished  through  the  melting  of  steel* 
other  alloys  in  crucibles  made  of  graphite. 

Tlie  freight  and  insurance  rates  on  Ceylon  and  Madagascar  graphite 
200  per  cent  during  the  war,  and  the  supply  was  very  uncertain,  due  to 
danser  at  all  times.    Ceylon  and  Madagascar  are  located  at  great  distaim^  brm 
marlet  and  in  case  of  war  we  can  easily  be  completely  cut  off  from  this  mmlf, 
if  the  American  industry  is  wiped  out,  where  is  our  graphite  coming  from?    uem 
we  manufacture  alloys  which  are  vital  in  the  manmacture  of  mumtionB? 

Now  is  the  time  to  protect  American  ^phite  as  well  as  tungsten,  im)lyb<ka^ 
manganese,  and  other  important  domestic  minertJs.  We  have  made  a  abut.  ::s 
10  per  cent  is  not  enough  to  interest  any  capital  in  the  industry  or  reopen  the  SS  wasm 
and  mills  that  are  idle  and  not  producing.  We  are  not  asking  for  a  profaihitiTv  ttr£ 
Give  us  the  same  protection  tnat  the  manufacturers  have;  that  ia,  35  per  cr:  m 
valorem,  and  we  can  and  will  oi>erate  our  plants.  We  are  making  an  eamert  plea  -t 
a  fair  opportunity  to  compete  with  the  foreign  producers  and  we  can  do  this  br  p-.* 
dudng  a  nighergrade  product  with  our  modem  machmery  which  will  meet  all  ~ 
of  the  trade.    Tnis  is  not  theory,  but  has  been  demonstrated  in  practice. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  fnpbitii 
pleaded  for  a  tariff  equal  to  approximately  3.1  Cents  per  pound  in  order  lb 


a^iainst  cheap  foreign  labor  and  low  freight  rates.  Tliese  nearinss  were  held  fcr  ^ 
discussion  of  bUl  introduced  by  Mr.  Henin,  and  after  full  consideralioa  of  tb*  ht9 
regarding  the  status  of  the  industry  presented  by  tiie  produceta  repwentiiig  V« 
York,  Montana,  Pennsylvania,  Alaoama,  Texas,  Colorado,  and  MaaBBtfhiwrii,  a:« 
the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  a  new  bill  (H.  R.  11815)  was  introduced  br  k* 
Fordney  recommending  the  foUowLxig  schedule: 

"First.  Crude  crystalline  ^phite  ores,  1  cent  per  pound  of  ore  for  ores  coBiairar 
60  per  cent  or  under  of  gra^jhitic  carbon;  2  cents  per  pound  of  ore  for  area  cootaiLac 
over  50  per  cent  of  graphitic  carbon,  the  term  crude  graphite  ores  being  d«fis^  is 
the  purposes  of  this  act  as  ore  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  any  piucea  ol  rsfiazar 
or  concentration  which  changes  the  ^phitic  content  of  the  ore  aa  mined. 

"Second.  Lump  and  chip  crystallme  graphite  (plumbago,  silver  lead),  S  ceift  yt 
pound  of  graphite,  the  term  lump  and  chip  being  defined  for  the  piupoaa  of  tks  art 
as  larger  cryBtsih  of  graphite,  more  or  less Ibroken  up  in  mining  and  tnatiMatt  •  f » 
siee  wnich  will  not  pass  throiigh  a  screen  with  openings  one-quarter  of  an  iac^  mfof 

"Third.  Flake  crystalline  graphite  (plumbago,  Buver  lead),  erode  ooKeatiai* 
and  refined  flake,  6  cents  per  pound  of  graphite,  the  term  flake  being  defined  lor  ta^ 
purposes  of  this  act  as  smaller  crystala  of  graphite,  more  or  lees  broken  op  in  ' 
ana  treatment,  of  a  size  which  will  pass  tmough  a  screen  with  npfminp  < 
of  an  inch  square. 

"Fourth.  All  other  products,  manufactured  materials,  and  componndt 
graphite,  crystalline,  or  amorphous,  advanced  by  manwfartnring  beyood  te 
crude  ore,  not  specifically  provided  for  in  this  act,  in  addition  to  any  dnlMi 
and  collected  under  existing  law,  5  cents  per  pound  for  the  gzai^te  oootaincd 
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nu0  schedule  not  only  spedfiee  rates  which  would  amply  protect  the  domestic 
xittcere,  but  also  includes  additional  protection  for  the  manufacturers  of  grap^hite 
xlncts  who  have  had  a  tariff  protection  of  20  |>er  cent  ad  valorem  for  some  time, 
i  the  tariff  proposed  in  the  new  bill  increases  this  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
rhe  House  committee,  however,  reduced  the  proposed  tariff  on  graphite  to  approxi- 
itely  five-tenthfl  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  10  per  cent,  which  just  about  equals  the 
iference  in  frcdght  rates,  ana  ia  moat  inadequate. 

Fmghl  rates. 

ylon  to  New  York  (long  ton)  (40  shillings) 17.14 

Hittaacar to  New  York  (long ton)  (120  shillingB) 21.42 

Me  to  New  York 12.00 

ibtmatoNewYork. 15.00 

(ir  York  to  Chicago 12.60 

nr  York  to  8t.  Louis 14.70 

(V  York  to  Cincinnati 11.00 

[n  view  of  these  exhaustive  hearincs  and  favorable  reports,  and  considering  the 
ionable  protection  ^ven  to  steel  prcducts,  alloys^  articles  manufactured  of  graphite 
d  other  minerala  which  are  directly  aAsociated  with  graphite  in  the  manufacture  (rf 
mitioDa  and  considered  of  vital  importance,  it  is  very' difficult  to  determine  what 
te  the  committee  had  for  consideration  which  would  recommend  this  great  re- 
cjtion  of  tariff  protection.  This  reduction  means  the  absolute  wiping  out  of  this 
oerican  industry  which  required  five  ^ears  to  build  up  during  war  times  at  the 
tent  request  of  Government  representatives. 

itia  reported  that  the  graphite  deposits  in  Ceylon  aro  bein^  rapidly  exhausted. 
Stnnany  and  Japan  have  been  urang  flake  graphite  exclusively  in  their  crucible 
iitttreB  for  years.  English  crucible  manufacturers  h/ave  secured  impottant  con- 
HooB  in  the  Madagascar  eraphite  mines,  and  England  and  France  nave  manu- 
tnred  crucibles  frcSn  Madagascar  flake  which  meet  every  test,  and  are  idlowing 
Ht  of  (^vlon  graphite  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States. 

rhtt  flake  graphite  is  entirely  suitable  for  crucible  mixtures  is  proved  conclu- 
"Ay  by  the  astounding  growth  of  the  Madagascar  flake  graphite  industry,  which 
cittfledin  production  from  16,000,000  pounds  in  1014  to  70,000,000  pounds  m  1918, 
d  flfver  20.000,000  pounds  having  been  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1019 
d  sold  to  the  manuiacturers  of  graphite  products  at  an  average  of  $0,059  per  pound. 

CBTIiON  GRAPHITE — THE  TRADE   WTFH  AMERICA. 
[From  Ceylon  ObsArrer,  weekly  edition,  Apr.  13, 1021.] 

fbe  following  extract  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  was  cabled  to  the  secretariat 

d&v: 

« 

a  the  case  of  graphite,  the  crucible  makers  of  the  United  States  have  hitherto 
^  upon  Ceylon  as  ^eir  main  source  of  supply,  importing  some  15,000  tons  annually 
D  that  island.  Imports  during  the  war  were  largely  increased,  but  shortage  of 
uuige  prevented  the  transportation  of  an  adequate  supply  from  overseas  and 
Dasdc  mimng  was  stimulated.  Domestic  output  reachea  its  maximum  in  1918, 
m  €.431  tons  of  flake  graphite  were  produced  from  American  deposits.  Latterly, 
t^Dff  to  the  report  'Montana  has  been  nrodudng  graphite  that  is  being  accepted 
cndole  manufacturers  as  equal,  to  the  Ceylon  materisQ. '  Moreover,  it  seems  that 
*•  Hsts  recently  made  bv  the  American  Ceramic  Society  have  shown  that  'as  good 
^ce  can  be  obtained  m>m  the  domestic  as  from  the  Ceylon  material. '  If  IJaese 
BK&ente  be  well  founded,  the  domestic  deposits  might  be  expected  to  compete 
o^l^  ^th  the  Ceylon  product  in  future,  provided  the  costs  were  equalized  either 
Aom  efficient  methods  in  the  American  mining  re^ons  or  by  an  import  duty  on 
ttbago,  wMch  is  now  on  tlie  free  lists;  but  operating  costs  in  all  the  American 
Bi&g  districts  are  high  because  of  the  heavier  cost  of  labor  and  relatively  high 
ttQtage  of  imimritiefl  present  in  the  domestic  flake.  In  the  Alabama  field  trans- 
lation difficulties  present  an  important  obstacle  to  development.  The  report 
^udes  that,  under  normal  conditions,  '  the  domestic  graphite  mining  industry  is 
>  u)  a  iKxdtion  to  compete  successfully  with  unrestricted  imports  bom  Madagascar 
4 ^eyum.'  Though  the  deposits  in  Ceylon  are  becoming  gradually  exhausted  and 
^CQBIB  of  production  in  that  island  increasing  these  factors  are  more  than  offset, 
V 16  the  American  domestic  moducers  are  concerned,  by  the  rapid  development 
m  deposits  in  Madagascar.    The  commercial  production  of  graphite  in  the  last- 
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mentioned  country,  which  be^an  in  1909,  had  reached  70,000,000  pounds  in  W! 
In  that  year  the  producers'  union  of  Madagascar  are  stated  to  have  offered  to  supf 
the  United  States  annually  with  15,000  to  20,000  tons  of  flake  graphic  at  5  centit  f 
pound  f.  o.  b.  Tamative  (for  sraphite  containing  85  per  cent  carbon).  Freight  bn 
erage,  and  other  overhead  chaises  would  have  brought  the  price  to  the  Amenc 
consumer  up  to  6.7  cents  per  pound.  Efforts  to  find  a  market  in  the  IJnited  Stai 
for  Madagascar  plumbago  appear  to  have  continued  since  the  war.  and  it  i^  report 
that  large  tonnages  were  offered  in  April,  1919,  at  7  cents  per  pound  delivereci 
New  York." 

What  the  American  producer  vigorously  objects  to  is  this  substitution  of  Mada^tM 
flake  graphite  for  the  Ceylon  proauct  by  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  wb 
we  have  52  plants  completely  shut  down,  each  one  of  which  can  produce  a  tb 
graphite  product  superior  in  every  way  to  the  Madagascar  graphite. 

During  the  past  year  over  10,000,000  pounds  of  Mada^^car  flake  graphite  ba 
been  dumped  on  the  American  market  at  an  average  price  of  2  cents  per  pnTia 
which  is  less  than  half  the  production  cost  in  Madagascar.  What  was  the  objr* 
To  wipe  out  the  American  producers  before  they  get  organized  or  establidied.  'H 
is  competition  that  American  producers  can  not  possibly  meet,  any  more  than  il 
American  dye  and  other  industries  could  compete  with  the  German  methodfl  h^>\ 
the  war. 

The  domestic  graphite  producers  can  not  compete  in  price  with  theee  foreign  p; 
ducers  and  importers  unless  they  are  given  adequate  tariff  protection. 

Tariff  bill  H.  R.  11815  provides  a  differential  rate.  Section  2  applies  to  C^t'ji 
lump.  Three  cents  per  pound  is  approximately  35  per  cent  of  ita  vaiue.  Serti'  r 
applies  to  Madagascar  and  other  flake  graphites,  ^ix  cents  per  pound  is  appn 
mately  100  per  cent  of  production  cost  of  M^adagascar. 

The  crucible  manufacturers  came  before  the  committee  and  obiected  to  a  tariff  • 
foreign  graphite,  emphasizing  in  particular  the  Ceylon  product,  out  saying  ndtlr. 
about  the  Madagascar  flake^  which  they  have  used  since  1914,  in  increasing  amor't 
over  50,000,000  pounds  having  been  imported  since  that  date. 

No  tariff  protection  and  these  methods  of  deluging  the  American  market  with  U\m: 
flake  at  prices  below  cost  wipes  out  the  American  producer,  thereby  leaving  th<»  A  n?-i 
ican  market  thereafter  monopolized  and  controlled  by  foreigners.  It  is  most  uit*  J 
to  allow  the  American  producers  to  be  thus  completely  wiped  out  in  return  f«>r  J^ 
large  investments,  strenuous  efforts,  and  splenoid  services  they  render^  !•»  '^ 
Government  when  our  country  needed  American  graphite. 

The  artificial  graphite  manufacturers  have  developed  a  wonderful  bunnfOf*  tL?»-5i 
tariff  protection.  This  is  shown  by  the  production  record  of  the  Acheson  (rraphi**'  •  •! 
of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. : 

Pounds.  Piv^'c, 


1915 5, 084, 000 

1916 8, 397, 281 

1917 10, 474,  649 


1918 O.l't^  .-^ 

1919 S.ltk^  i^ 

1920 7.3S7  :i 


This  record  shows  that  when  artificial  graphite  was  needed  during  the  emrn.'»  • , 
of  war  it  was  inunediately  forthcoming. 

At  first  artificial  graphite  was  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a  joke  by  the  impor(«T«  .1 
some  manufacturers.    They  thought  it  could  never  replace  or  compete  with  <*♦■ 
or  Mexican  graphite.    But  for  five  or  six  years,  because  of  its  purity,  it  has  he^u 
is  now  considered  as  the  very  best  product  obtainable  for  the  manufacture  of  c^ 
brushes,  electrodes,  anodes,  and  storage  batteries. 

Tariff  protection  is  responsible  for  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  artifiria]  ;n; 
industry.    Tariff  protection  is  responsible  for  the  successful  and  profitable  gn'V 
the  crucible  industry  and  that  of  other  manufactured  graphite  products^ 

Remove  this  tsuriff  protection  and,  as  Mr.  McNaughton,  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Tn: 
Co.,  stated  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  **the  industry  would  J 
That  is,  foreign  manufacturers  of  crucibles  and  other  graphite  products  woold  i? 
swamp  the  American  market  with  their  goods  manufactured  with  low-cost  chiM 
at  prices  impossible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  meet. 

A  10  per  cent  tariff  on  graphite  will  not  reopen  any  one  of  the  52  graphite  nn\ 
the  United  States  which  are  shut  down.    The  industry  will  be  waned  out< 

Why  should  we  allow  the  foreigner  to  ruin  an  essential  key  inaustry  and  pr^ 
doing  it?  Why  should  the  American  producers  be  denied  the  safe^'  and  aHv 
protection  that  is  given  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  graphite  products'* 

Give  the  same  protection  to  the  American  producers  that  tne  mannfacturcvf  * 
and  watch  the  development  of  this  important  key  industry.  Give  Uic  rraplut 
dustry  a  chance  to  creep,  walk,  and  grow  strong  and  self-supporting  and  Am* 
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ill,  proweaSy  and  ability  will  soon  give  a  favorable  account  of  themselves  and  be 
ady  to  serve  our  country  whenever  called  upon. 

At  tlie  conclusion  of  two  days'  hearings,  September,  1919,  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
>mmittee,  and  after  listening  to  the  earnest  plea,  presentation  of  facts  and  testimony 
the  American  producers,  also  the  objections  of  tne  crucible  manufacturers  and  im- 
^ra of  graphite,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  made  the  following  statement  during 
:^timony  of  Mr.  Bailey,  representing  the  American  Mining  Congress: 
"I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  hafi  always  been  my  opinion  that  any  man  who  asked 
r  protection  on  his  product  and  free  trade  on  his  nei^bor's  product  was  inconsistent 
id  should  receive  but  little  consideration  at  the  hands  of  Congress,  and  I  believe 
am  right  in  that  opinion. 

"Some  men  are  very  selfish  and  because  they  must  buy  a  certain  material  as  a  part 
diPir  raw  material,  which  is  their  neip^bor's  finished  product,  ask  to  have  them  kept 
t  a  free  list  that  he  might,  in  his  position,  buy  a  little  cheaper  but  still  ask  for  pro- 
ctioQ  on  his  own  product.    I  do  not  care  very  much  for  a  man  of  that  kind." 
Mr.  Bailey:  "  I  s[gree  with  you." 

This  opimon  is  whole-heartedly  indorsed,  not  only  by  American  producers,  but  by 
rery  Ammcan.  The  very  foundation  of  our  Government  is  based  upon  equality 
irall. 

No  representatives  of  crucible  foundries,  no  consumers  of  graphite  products  such 
i  foundry  £acings,  carbon  brushes,  storage  batteries,  paints,  pencils,  lubricants. or 
hfiT  manu£Eictured  products  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  tariff  asked  for  by  the 
merican  producers  to  save  the  industry. 

Xo  jobbers,  dealers,  or  consumers  of  crucible  products,  such  as  steel,  braes,  alloys 
id  precious  metals  appeared  against  the  bill,  with  the  exception  of  the  Crucible 
rH  Co.,  which  manufactures  its  own  crucibles. 

Th(»  only  opposition  encountered  was  from  a  few  selfish  crucible  manufacturers, 
QTjorters  ana  jobbers  of  graphite  used  in  the  manufacture  of  graphite  products. 
thoy  would  condemn  me  American  producer  of  graphite  as  being  unfit  to  exist 
Dd  ohjert  to  any  tariff  protection  for  the  American  graphite  producers,  but  at  the 
ime  time  the  manufacturer  of  graphite  products  pleads  and  receives  an  increase  of 
'» p*»r  rent  ad  valorem  from  20  to  35  per  cent  (par.  216,  H.  R.  7456)  additional  pro- 
h'tion  to  their  business,  and  the  foreigner  exports  the  raw  material  at  prices  lower 
ian  we  can  produce. 

The  American  producers  and  the  consumers  of  the  manufactured  products  have  not 
xi'stered  any  complaint  or  objection  to  this  15  per  cent  increase  in  tariff  protection, 
'it  the  American  producers  do  object  strenously  to  the  selfish  attitude  taken  by  this 
mall  minority  among  the  thousands  of  producers  and  consumers  composing  the 
merican  graphite  industry,  who  would  enrich  themselves,  enrich  the  foreign  pro- 
ticfrs  and  willfully  destroy  the  58  plants  capable  of  producing  American  graphite 
tirh  is  equal  to  any  foreign  graphite. 

Experience  during  the  recent  war  proved  conclusively  that  America  can  not  possibly 
ff'Td  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  any  foreign  supply  of  any  key  war  mineral. 
The  action  of  the  English,  French,  and  Canadian  Governments,  also  the  proclama- 
ioD  of  the  President  August  27,  1917,  show  the  absolute  necessity  and  importance  of 
ontrolling  not  only  the  distribution  of  graphite,  but  the  products  manufactured  of 
aphite,  especially  during  war  times. 

^Vr^  are  not  asking  for  a  prohibitive  tariff.  We  do  not  want  to  exclude  the  foreign 
n*lucl  anv  more  than  the  manufacturer  does  by  asking  for  an  increase  of  15  per  cent 
J  hi*  tariff  protection,  but  we  do  petition  earnestly  for  at  least  equal  protection  with 
J  p^ehbor,  the  manufacturer. 

'jive  the  American  producers  at  least  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  protection,  but 
:rthe  love  of  our  country,  and  standards  of  fairness  and  justice,  don't  let  the  selfish 
^  aod  the  foreigner  kill  this  important  American  key  industry  by  the  imposition 
f  •mly  10  per  cent  tariff. 

't-TR.\CT  TESTIMONY    AT    HEARINGS    OP    PRODUCERS    AND    MANUFACTURERS    BEFORE 
*iY*^  AND  MEAK8  COMMITTEE  ON   BILL  H.   R.   5941,   INTRODUCED  BY  MR.   HEFLIN. 

[Mr.  McNaughton,  Dixon  Crucible  Co.] 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  (!onklin  stated  he  was  able  to  sell,  although  he  did  not  indicate 
'!'^  at  a  great  profit,  at  9  cents  per  pound.  To  obtain  that  from  foreign  coun- 
n«^  you  vould  have  to  pay  6  cents  per  pound  duty.  I  want  to  know  whether  that 
l^ity  ia  80  high  tm  to  prevent  importation  of  that  particular  kind  of  graphite.  Do  you 
O'W  whether  it  is  a  pmhibitive  tariff? 
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Mr.  McNaughton.  I  can  not  answer  the  question  without  certain  amplification 
with  regard  to  the  crucible  buaineaB  itself. 

Mr.  Moore.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  it  to  make  a  comment  upon  those  qtM 
tions  I  put  to  Mr.  Gonklin  about  the  9-cent  American  graphite,  when  you  are  p*>i^ 
14  cents  for  foreign  graphite  of  apparently  the  same  |;rade? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  would  answer  that  question  in  this  wav:  That  during  the  vi 
time  we  have  paid  fully  30  cents  per  pound  for  certain  grades  of  graphite,  and  w 
could  buy  the  domestic  graphite  for  15. 

Mr.  MooRB.  May  I  ask  you  why  you  did  that? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  There  was  not  enough  produced  in  thi^  country  to  begin  t 
meet  our  requirements. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  You  do  not  think  the  graphite  industry  in  Alabama  ought  to  ^* 
protected? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Do  you  think  vour  industrv  ought  to  be  protected? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  The  crucible  industry? 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  It  will  die  if  it  is  not. 

[Mr.  J.  W.  Todd,  Crucible  BtMl  Co.] 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  hearing  on  this  bill,  and  somebody  came  here  «d 
opposed  a  duty  on  magnesite,  but  it  finally  developed  that  those  eentlemen  the 
opposed  it  owned  a  mine  in  Austria.  They  broughtin  some  steel  mannere  to  ny  iLk 
die  magnesite  brick  was  not  as  valuable  when  made  from  American  magnesite  ui 
made  from  foreign  magnesite .  When  we  pinned  the  gentleman  down  to  the  hci  nuA 
in  that  statement,  he  aid  not  know  that  tne  bricks  that  he  used  were  made  out  of  for* 
eign  or  domestic  magnesite.  He  was  told  that  it  was  domestic.  Since  that  time  he\ti 
sent  word  to  me  that  he  wanted  to  retract  that  statement,  he  did  not  know  whtt  k^ 
was  talking  about.  He  said  the  bricks  he  was  using  were  as  good  as  he  ever  svj 
He  didn't  know  whether  it  was  the  fault  of  the  man  making  the  brick  or  the  muDoa 
out  of  whidi  it  was  made,  or  whether  it  was  made  out  of  foreign  or  domestic,  Dut  m 
came  here  to  ask  this  committee  not  to  make  protection  for  domestic  magn(«teW 
necessary  to  be  produced  in  this  country.  Isn^t  it  true  that  graphite  is  a  kf y  (i 
American  indust^^  diuring  war,  and  we  need  domestic  magnesite  (graphite)  and,  if  9i^ 
Coiu;ress  ought  to  protect  that  industry  against  foreign  industry  for  our  own  protertiocl 

l£.  Todd.  I  don't  know  whether  the  American  graphite  should  be  protected  or  ooi> 
I  don't  know  its  cost,  but  I  do  know  it  shouldn't  oe  protected  unleas  that  protection 
carries  with  it  a  protection  on  the  finished  product  in  which  it  may  be  usea. 

[Mr.  E.  C.  Hargrave,  engineer,  Byers,  Pa.] 

Mr.  Hargrave.  What  about  the  graphite  business?  A  few  years  a^,  beforp  lii^ 
war.  there  was  lots  of  graphite  in  this  country,  but  not  a  great  deal  being  produod. 
Ana  what  did  they  do?  They  went  back  and  found  some  rich  beds  of  graphite.  iM 
they  took  it  out  and  practically  panned  it,  to  make  a  little  sraphite.  And  they  fouM 
they  had  the  graphite  in  the  country,  and  money  was  induced  to  go  into  tbat  1>Q4| 
ness,  millions  of  dollars.  And  then  they  commenced  to  use  the  low-grade  produ^ 
They  used  the  best  devices  of  flotation,  air  separators,  electric  sepaiatoTB,  in  <^ 
to  work  that  product,  and  to-day  the  question  is  solved  in  this  country.  And  1  cr>H 
to  you  to-day,  gentlemen,  wi^  a  product  that  can  be  made  in  quantities,  proM'i*^ 
we  are  protected. 

Mr.  Moore.  Where  is  yours  mined? 

Mr.  Hargrave.  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Mr.  Moore.  In  what  part  of  Chester  County? 

Mr.  Hargrave.  At  Byers,  in  the  Pickering  Valley. 

Mr.  Moore.  Byers? 

Mr.  Hargrave.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moore.  How  much  of  a  plant  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Hargrave.  We  have  spent  $60,000. 

Mr.  Moore.  In  mining  operations? 

Mr.  Hargrave.  In  mining  operations. 

Mr.  Moore.  In  reducing  processes? 

Mr.  Hargrave.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moore.  Have  you  a  complete  plant  there? 
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Kr.  Harorayb.  We  have  what  we  call  one  unit,  and  the  reason  I  am  here  is  that 
lis  summer  I  have  interested  large  capital  to  come  in  with'  a  view  of  building  10  units, 
new  plant  that  will  cost  $500,000. 

Mr.  MooRB.  Are  you  sufficiently  equipped  to  mine,  reduce,  and  sell  to  the  man 
ho  makes  the  cruables? 
Mr.  Hargravb.  Yee,  sir;  we  sell  to  them. 

Mr.  MooRE.  You  are  prepared  to  do  the  whole  thing  from  mining  on? 
Mr.  Haroravb.  Yes,  sir.    There  are  gentlemen  here  that  buy  our  graphite,  that 
ftve  bought  lazge  quantities  of  it. 

Mr.  MooRE.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  there? 

Mr.  Haroravb.  In  1917  an  engineer  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  be  intor- 
^  in  going  into  this  granhite  business,  and  made  me  certain  ficnires.  Later  I,  with 
gentleman  mm  New  Yok,  furnished  him  the  money  to  e<)uip  una  plant,  and  he  put 
I  a  plant  which  ran  nine  months.  The  plant  had  a  capacity  of  about  1  ton  per  dav. 
Iter  nine  months  running  it  was  not  very  successful,  not  as  successful  as  we  thought 
ought  to  be,  and  this  gentleman  who  was  associated  with  me  asked  if  I  would  not 
ecome  responsible  for  its  operation.  I  then  went  in  the  Pickering  Valley  and  exam- 
led  the  plants  running  there,  and  adopted  largely  our  processes  from  one  of  the  large 
lantfi,  and  put  in  this  one  unit  that  I  speak  of,  with  some  little  variations.  It  nas 
een,  I  was  going  to  say,  an  almost  perfect  success.  I  think  the  gentlemen  here  to-day 
om  the  graphite  district  will  say  tney  never  have  seen  such  an  exhibition  of  graphite 
I  the  product  of  this  plant. 

When  the  armistice  came  we  werejust  figuring  to  |;o  on  and  double  the  plant.  We 
id  all  the  arrangements  made.  Wh^i  the  armistice  came,  and  since  then  in  last 
ebruary,  we  shut  it  down.  Then  we  commenced  to  figure  that  we  had  to  do  the 
una  irith  low-grade  copper;  that  we  had  to  figure  on. the  steam  shovel;  that  we  had 
)  make  ten  times  the  amount;  that  instead  of  having  30  or  40  tons  a  day  we  must 
andle  600  or  700  tons  a  day. 

One  of  the  principal  ones  was  the  Crystal  Go.  I  am  going  to  say,  furthermore,  that 
ten  we  found  we  needed  $500,000  more  in  that  mill,  we  started  in  and  spent  six  or 
\iJQX  thousand  dollars  to  prove  what  we  could  do.  ThQ  en^eers  from  several  big 
rurible  companies  made  inquiries  as  to  what  we  could  do  with  our  product.  They 
iid  the  war  forced  them  to  use  20  per  cent  American  graphite,  but  they  whispered  in 
ur  ear,  every  one  of  them,  that  they  were  using  about  twice  as  much.  What  I  mean 
t  that  a  larger  percentage  of  American  graphite  was  being  used  than  they  were  com- 
elled  to  use  bythe  War  Trade  Board. 

Mr.  Moore.  While  the  war  was  going  on  your  business  was  profitable? 
ifr.  Harorave.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  MooRE.  With  fair  prospects? 
Mr.  Haroravb.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  MooRB.  Now  you  are  closed  down? 

Mr.  Haroravb.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  MooRE.  Doing  no  business? 

Mr.  Haroravb.  We  are  doing  nothing.  This  investigation  has  been  going  on 
^th  a  \iew  of  building  this  large  plant,  and  on  September  11 1  got  a  letter  from  the 
ttn  in  chaige  saying  that  because  of  the  large  quantities  of  Madagascar  graphite 
i|>t  could  be  put  on  this  market  at  practically  5  cents  a  pound,  they  refused  to  f ur- 
ibh  the  money,  and  said  the  industry  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 
Mr.  Moore.  You  have  $60,000  invested  in  this  enterprise  at  present? 
Mr.  Haroravb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moore.  And  you  say  you  were  negotiating  for  a  larger  investment? 
Mr.  Hasgrave.  Yes,  sir;  $500,000. 

Mr.  Moorb.  HoW  far  had  you  |Mroceeded  toward  obtaining  additional  capital? 
Mr.  Haroravb.  I  thought  I  had  it,  and  I  will  make  it  plain  to  you  gentlemen . 
V  gentleman  interested  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  of  Philadelpnia,  the  big  copper  man ; 
be  Hayden  Co.,  of  New  York;  the  Dorr  Co.,  of  New  York;  and  the  Door  Co.  engi- 
cer  who  made  the  examination,  and  they  reported  that  every  estimate  that  had 
^a  eiven  them  had  been  fully  carried  out  in  the  investigation,  but  that  the  market 
y-  i^raphite  was  so  uncertain  under  the  conditions  in  r^ard  to  Madagascar  graphite 
BUth(*v  decided  they  could  not  go  on  with  the  enterprise. 
Mr.  MooHE.  Then  you  stopped  with  your  $60,000? 
Mr.  Haroravb.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  lose  it. 

Mr.  MooRB.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  your  output  and 
he  Madagascar  graphite.     Which  is  superior? 
Mr.  Haroravb.  Ours  is  superior  to  tne  Madagascar. 
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[Mr.  H.  B.  Johnson,  general  manager  Southwestern  Graphite  Co.] 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  we  are  anxious  to  do  Ib  to  create  a  market  for  our  product  a!  J 
to  be  able  to  sell  it  on  an  equal  basis  with  Madagascar. 

Mr.  Moore.  Does  the  fact  that  large  stocks  were  on  hand,  both  foreign  and  dom^^ti 
according  to  this  bulletin,  influence  you  in  supporting  this  bill? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moore.  Then  you  are  arguing  for  the  right  to  do  business  in  time  of  pea<'«r  &< 
well  as  in  time  of  war? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Absolutely,  for  the  reason  that  this  investment  was  gone  ijito  a?  a 
business  proposition  and  not  as  a  war  baby. 

Mr.  Oldpibld.  It  is  not  your  intention  to  stop  foreign  imports?  You  want  to  be  p  .1 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  your  foreign  competitors? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  all  we  are  asking. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  You  do  not  want  to  stop  foreign  imports?  That  is  not  what  yon  ore 
after? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir.  We  are  after  a  chance  to  show  what  we  can  do  to  operat<^  j 
plant  and  make  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  And  compete  with  your  foreign  competitors? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  Do  you  contend  your  graphite  made  in  this  country  compare- 
favorably  with  the  Madagascar? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Absolutely. 

[Mr.  T.  A.  Just,  president  T.  A.  Just  Co.,  Chester  Springs,  Pa.] 

Mr.  MooRE.  So  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  generous  deposits  of  graphite  in  rha 
valley? 

Mr.  Just.  Yes,  sir.    The  question  I  see  in  this  whole  thing,  if  you  will  Midon  m  ■ 
is  rather  more  of  human  interest  than  technical  interest,  when  you  come  down  to  *L 
element  of  whether  you  people  are  going  to  permit  otnr  labor  in  our  district  to  o^c 
pete  with  the  labor  being  used  in  India  and  Madagascar.    With  the  permiflBion  of  t;  .1 
Chair,  I  would  like  you  to  look  at  this  picture.    There  is  an  article  also  written  by  'iti-' 
of  our  big  crucible  men  in  a  maeazine  ne  was  editing  at  the  time.    You  will  see  Th'-r^^ 
children  6  and  8  and  10  years  old  making  graphite  in  Ceylon.    I  am  paying  oimm*  '* 
laborers  $4.60  a  day,  and  giving  them  a  house  to  live  in  and  a  ^den.     The  hi^iit>i 
paid  labor  in  Madagascar  receives  1}  francs  a  day.    In  India  it  is  lees  than  luilf   i 
that,  10  or  12  cents.    The  gentleman,  upon  whose  office  wall  the  duplicate  of  xLA 
picture  is  hanging,  says  that  he  is  against  this  bill,  and  he  is  a  producer  of  Ameh<  a.j 
graphite.    But  on  the  picture  is  his  name  as  being  the  owner  and  producer  of  i\.^% 
graphite  with  those  children  in  Ceylon,  and  he  is  the  bigeeet  importer  of  i>yj  * 
graphite  that  comes  into  this  country.    So  again  I  say  that  this  resolvee  itself  inv*  J 
human  interest. 

I  designed  the  machine  that  separates  that  in  some  12  years  of  labor.  I  have  fp^^.* 
in  the  business  $225,000,  over  $125,000  of  my  own  money.  So  that  I  am  not  eithnj  ^ 
speculator  or  a  promoter  in  that  sense. 

I  am  not  willfully  opposing  my  friends  the  crucible  people*  because  they  atv  u ' 
mirable  people,  and  I  nave  got  to  keep  on  good  terms  witn  them  because  they  4'* 
buying  my  product;  but  I  have  to  oppose  them  here  to-day,  because  you  eithex  .7:'  ■■ 
us  a  tariff  or  we  die,  after  12  years'  labor  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  dolUra  expend  it  [i^ 
And,  gentlemen,  it  would  be  the  cruelest  thing  in  the  world  to  compel  thi^  indu^-*" 
to  die  after  we  are  able  to  produce  an  article  second  to  none  of  the  quality  of  i*U«/ 
in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  approve  of  the  rates  set  forth  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Just.  Most  emphatically  I  do.    It  puts  us  on  a  par  with  the  l(Kcent^a-<i4 
laborer,  with  our  syst^  of  handling  it,  with  our  mechanical  skill  and  inteOigiencv  J*-*  - 
our  American  education,  to  produce  a  quality  of  goods  far  in  excess  ol  the  a\i*r«.* 
flake,  provided  we  get  this  needed  protection.    Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  coine  : 
waste  any  more  of  your  time,  excepting  in  conclusion  to  say  that  the  War  Board  nron^!  * 
me  before  it,  with  Mr.  McDowell,  the  chemical  engineer  in  charge  of  that  division.  ac<' 
several  other  of  these  gentlemen,  and  I  asked  the  specific  question,  '*If  I  put  in  iit' 
or  sixty  thousand  dollars  more  in  this  business,  when  you  are  in  dire  need  iW  iH** 
graphite,  which  you  say  you  are,  what  position  is  this  Government  soing  to  tak*'  * 
protect  me  in  this  additional  investment?'*    And  ilr.  McDowell  said  in  reply,    '  > 
questionably,  I  can  not  obligate  my  country.    That  is  a  function  of  ConErecie     >*<«'>i 
you  gentlemen  must  know  that  this  country  will  stand  by  those  who  stooa  b>  ht^ .: ; 
the  hour  of  need." 
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And,  ^ntlemen,  I  put  seventv-five  thouBand  cold  dollars  more  in  my  plant , 
fcause  1  felt  that  that  industry  had  proved  itself,  that  we  were  going  away  anead, 
id  I  say  to  my  friend  Mr.  Hargrave  that  if  you  do  not  give  us  this  duty  it  will  crush 
ese  people  out  of  husiness;  it  will  not  make  this  electric-furnace  business  put  them 
It  of  commission,  because  our  graphite  will  not  militate  for  or  against  that.  If  the 
•neral  progression  of  business  makes  that  electric  furnace  cheaper  than  the  other,  it 
ill  be  the  electric  furnace,  irrespective  of  this  duty  and  not  because  of  it.  That  is  a 
iiculouB  statement  to  make. 

And  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen,  if  our  country  needed  us  once,  by  heavens,  it 
ill  need  us  again. 

1  am  asking  for  the  protection  in  this  bill  so  that  I  can  keep  my  men  on  a  parity 
ith  those  children,  when  my  men  are  working  for  three  or  four  dollars  a  day.  That 
the  answer  to  that. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Floyd  Weed.] 

Mr.  Weed»  Graphite  is  produced  in  Alabama  from  ores  that  yield  an  avera^  of  30 
)ufidB  of  finishea  product  per  ton  of  crude  ore  treated.  The  cost  of  production  per 
)uod  is  from  6  to  8  cents.  This  means  that  the  total  cost  of  mining,  milling,  refining, 
arketing,  depletion,  and  depreciation  approximates  $2  per  ton  of  crude  ore,  a  cost 
tat  compares  favorably  with  mining  and  milling  operations  anywhere. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  aU  your  overhead  expenses  here? 
Mr.  Weed.  Everything  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Taxes  and  insurance  and  everything? 

Mr.  Weed.  Taxes  and  insurance.  So  we  are  not  asking  for  this  tariff  measure  to 
ipport  inefficient  operations. 

Of  the  30  pounds  of  graphite  recovered,  20  pounds  is  No.  1  crucible  flake  and  10 
DUDdfl  is  No.  2  flake  and  aust  products. 

Xo.  1  crucible  flake,  mixed  with  Ceylon  graphite,  is  used  by  all  but  two  or  three 
fflerican  crucible  manufacturers. 
It  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  lubricants. 

The  other  products  can  be  used  for  nearly  every  purpose  to  which  graphite  is  put, 
iih  the  exception  of  lead  pencils. 

Iq  competition  with  No.  1  flake  are  Ceylon  lump  and  chip  and  Madagascar  flake. 
8  Ceylon  lump  and  chip  are  accepted  or  demanded  as  the  base  for  all  crucible  mix- 
w^.  speaking  only  of  domestic  practices,  they  are  competitive  only  so  far  as  their 
rices  affect  the  domestic  price,  and  the  tariff  on  these  products  is  asked  for  only 
» o^set  the  differential  against  the  domestic  product  impK)8ed  by  the  crucible  men, 
>r  ii  our  product  was  placed  on  a  parity  with  the  average  price  of  Ceylon  lump  and 
lup  of  relative  grades  we  would  not  at  this  time  need  this  duty,  so  section  2  is  proposed 
'offset  this  trade  discrimination. 

With  Madagascar  flake,  which  with  other  flake  products  is  covered  by  section  3,  the 
tuation  ifi  different,  for  there  is  an  actual  difference  in  cost  of  production  of  not  less 
lai»  3  ronts  per  pound  between  that  and  the  domestic,  and  with  Madagascar  now 
dlins  at  8  cents  and  Ceylon  at  14  cents,  of  the  proposed  tariff  of  6  rents,  3  cents  is  to 
3*^t  the  difference  in  cobt  of  production,  and  3  cents  to  place  it  on  a  parity  with  the 
Went  price  of  Ceylon.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  discoura^  the  substitution  of 
wgn  flake  for  domestic,  and  this  would  be  accomplished  without  increaaine  the 
n»'f8  of  the  domestic  flake  to  crucible  manufacturers  through  the  operation  of  this 
•'tion,  aR  the  prices  will  be  fixed  through  the  operation  of  section  2. 
ill  competition  with  the  other  grapliite  products  are  Ceylon  dust,  Madagascar  flake, 
G'i  amorphous  products,  and  these  are  used  as  direct  and  complete  substitutes.  They 
^!*»ld  at  such  low  prices,  and  so  many. manufacturers  are  directly  interested  in  their 
npC'Ttaiion,  that  domestic  products  from  independent  mines  to  find  any  market  at 
B  U\e  to  he  sold  at  ruinously  low  figures,  and  the  cost  of  production  and  profit  borne 
'njf^t  entirely  by  No.  1  flake. 

iViinputing  the  cost  of  No.  1  flake  in  this  way,  it  costs  the  American  producers  10 
'tit/«  per  pound  to  place  it  on  the  market  without  profit,  and  if  the  domestic  industry 
'V' survive  the  problem  is  to  get  a  price  higher  than  this  for  No.  1  flake,  sufficient  to 
*"««  a  reasonable  profit,  or  to  make  a  market  of  the  other  products  that  vvnll  in  effect 
*">•  part  ol  the  cost  of  production,  and  distribute  the  charges  among  all  the  manu- 
•*'nrei8.  rather  than  on  the  crucible  manufacturers  alone. 

^^"  proposed  tariff  will  do  this,  w^ithout  imposing  an  unreasonable  charge  on  any 
!•♦•  «'la«  of  manuJbcturers,  and  will  keep  alive  a  most  vital  industry,  without  abnormal 
tJnjulatiwi. 

'  nlesB  this  is  done,  the  industry  will  be  confined  entirely  to  a  few  manufacturers 
'ho  make  their  profits  entirely  from  the  manufacturing  end. 
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To  analyze  briefly  the  oppoeition  that  has  developed  to  this  bill:  The 
capital  invested  in  amorphous  mines  is  that  of  American  manufactureiB  of  grapluti 
products.  The  profit  is  made  on  the  manufacturing  end.  The  price  of  the  craae  o^ 
18  so  low  that  there  is  no  chance  of  American  mines  operating. 

Durine  the  summer  we  were  nven  a  (][uotation  on  Mexican  amorphous  of  |70  pr 
ton,  or  3}  cents  per  pound.  At  the  same  time  we  bought  in  the  open  market  a  l-poiiod 
can  of  the  same  material  for  40  cents,  and  the  jobber  said  it  cost  him  26  cents.  Th4 
difference  of  22)  cents  per  pound  represents  a  margin  of  safety  thev  have  in  the  ooiih 
bined  mining  and  manufacturing  enterprise,  which  the  miner  wno  is  not  a  mane- 
f  acturer  has  not. 

Mr.  Weed.  This  bill  will  not  affect  the  manufacturers  of  graphite  products  oa&i 
img^trted  material  in  their  competition  in  foreign  markets,  for  tney  get  a  99  per  ossi 
drawback  on  duties  under  our  present  tariff  law. 

[Mr.  EdsonJS.  Bastln,  geologist,  United  States  Geological  Surrey.] 

Mr.  Chairman.  Director  Smith  has  already  testified  and  presented  aome  data  ^ 
behalf  of  the  Oeological  Survey,  but  a  number  of  points  have  come  up  in  the  coom 
of  the  discussion  that  I  have  made  a  few  notes  upon,  and  I  may  make  aome  oonuii«nts 
to  aid  in  clearing  up  certain  points. 

With  reference  to  graphite  being  a  key  industry  and  with  reference  to  the  w 
regulation  of  graphite  imports,  attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  xbat 
imports  of  graphite  were  restricted  in  order  to  save  shipping. 

As  a  general  rule  all  restrictions  upon  the  imports  of  mineral  commoditifis  duni« 
the  war  were  based  upon  the  fundamental  idea  of  saving  ships,  and  the  reoomnrat- 
dations  for  such  restrictions  were  made  by  the  mineral  section  of  the  Shipping  Bcari 
The  War  Titide  Board  actually  imposed  the  restrictions,  but  acted  upon  the  recomjOfs- 
dation  of  the  mineral  advisers  of  the  Shipping  Board.  But  another  princi]^«  v« 
really  involved  in  the  recommendation  that  20  per  cent  of  domestic  graphite  riK'jJi 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles. 

I  happened  to  have  <»lled  together  the  group  of  men  who  firet  discuased  thin  pr^ 
posal.  They  included  representatives  of  the  Shipping  Board,  the  War  Trade  Boars  1 
the  War  Industries  Board,  the  Greological  Siu^ey,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Ttv 
informal  meeting  was  called  early  in  1918.  At  that  time  it  wae  apparent  that  t^4 
domestic  graphite  industry  was  in  a  critical  situation  and  that  some  measures  w^ 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  that  industry  ali  ve.  At  that  time  we  did  not  know  how  tfcJ 
war  was  going  to  turn.  The  submarine  menace  was  still  uppermost  in  our  micii*.' 
We  did  not  know  when  the  possibility  of  imports  from  Ceylon  and  Madagi^car  miAi 
be  interfered  with. 

I  think  I  know  the  spirit  of  the  conference  when  we  first  discussed  this  ma:".Ti 
and  it  was  this:  That  aside  from  and  in  addition  to  the  necessity  of  saving  ^^hi'^ 
it  was  the  part  of  national  wisdom  to  keep  the  domestic  fiake  graphite  industry'  air « 
as  a  war  precaution,  at  least.  We  concluded  that  the  fairest  way  to  do  this  to  4- 1 
concerned  was  to  specify  that  a  certain  minimum  proportion  of  domestic  graphi?^^ 
20  per  cent,  should  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  and  that  crucible  iBak*T^ 
should  not  be  permitted  to  obtain  imported  graphite  unless  they  showed  ervid^ni 
that  they  were  using  this  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Moore.  Was  that  to  stimulate  the  industry  in  the  United  States  or  m&  r  i 
precautionary  measiue  only? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say — ^it  was  both,  in  a  way,  Mr.  Moore.  It  waa  a  pr^n  ;^ 
tion,  because  we  believed  in  the  necessity  of  keeping  ^at  industry  alive  as  lon^  a«  m4 
were  uncertain  as  to  the  duration  and  outcome  of  the  war.  We  did  not  feel  that  xhA 
country  was  in  a  safe  position  without  the  domestic  graphite  industry. 

I  cite  this  history  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  graphite  wae  regarded  during  ti^ 
war  as  distinctly  a  war  mineral,  a  key  commodity. 

Mr.  Bastin.  There  is  only  one  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  men'ir.- 
The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  Ceylon  graphite  as  ou-i 
pared  with  the  Madagascar  flake  and  the  domestic  flake.  It  is  very  dimcult  fcr  :  - 1 
impartial  observer  to  evaluate  this  matter  at  the  present  time  because  it  i5  ditfii  A\ 
for  him  to  separate  the  effects  of  technical  differences  or  differences  in  the  a**^  ^ 
aervice  given  by  the  two  graphites  when  embodied  in  crucibles.  From  th*  eHmnji  a 
prejudice  in  favor  of  a  material  which  has  been  used  during  a  long  term  of  yean  a=  * 
also  the  results  the  uncertainty  of  the  American  supply  in  past  years,  for  it  mitf:  S 
confessed  that  prior  to  the  war  crucible  makers  were  not  able  to  rely  with  any  Ivp 
degree  of  certainty  ui>on  the  domestic  supplies.  But  there  is  this  much  light  thT\>«J 
upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  Ceylon  graphite  versus  the  fiake  graphite;  m  ve  kz«4l 
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kt  during  the  w|r  Great  Britain  and  France  depended  almost  exclufiivelY  on  the 
hdagaBcar  flake  mphite  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  and  we  have  no  informa- 
n  tnat  the  crucibles  made  by  that  graphite  wer  not  of  a  satisfactory  g^rade.  Further- 
^re,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  most  laymen  to  tell  the  difference  between  the 
bdAgaacar  graphite  and  certain  grades  of  American  flake  graphite  such,  for  example, 
tliese  from  Fennsylvania  which  have  been  placed  upon  the  table. 

[Mr.  George  H.  Bailey,  American  Mining  Congress.] 

Mr.  Bailet.  Geoige  H.  Bailey,  of  the  American  Mining  Congress.  I  only  have 
ree  or  four  remarks  to  make  m  re^d  to  crucibles  for  making  steel.  There  was 
ne  testimony  given  you  this  morning  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  that  busineefl 
ing^  changed  and  being  endangered  from  the  electric  furnaces.  I  can  tell  you  that 
ks  not  quite  fair  testimony  ana  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  nolMng  considered 
>iig  that  line  interfering  with  the  present  crucible  methods.  That  comes  frmn  a 
3CU8sion  had  within  the  last  three  weeks  with  one  of  the  most  prominent  manufac- 
rers  in  the  country.  The  possibility  of  using  electric  furnaces  may  ^  to  other 
^tals,  but  it  will  not  reach  steel  for  a  long  time,  and  until  the  electricity  is  very 
eatly  cheapened. 

There  was  some  more  testimony  that  lean  not  help  but  think  was  quite  unfair  here. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  foreign  makers  of  crucibles,  according  to  the  testimony  given 
»u  bere,  all  use  the  flake  graphite ;  England,  Germany,  I  understand,  and  Fiance; 
id  ive  understand  Japan  uses  the  Korean  flake  graphite  in  making  crucibles  which 
e  sold  here  in  this  country  even  after  paying  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad 
ilorem.  That  shows  the  bringing  in  of  flake  graphite  established  in  tne  crucible 
isinesB.  It  is  posBible  that  these  gentlemen  who  are  using  the  old  formulas  in  creat- 
g  their  crucibles  out  of  Ceylon  graphite  to  a  standud  that  they  have  established  in 
le  past,  who  hesitate  to  change,  will  be  compelled  by  the  force  of  foreign  competition 
go  to  using  the  cheaper  graphite  produced  nere  in  this  country.  You  must  remem- 
^T  a^n  that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  the  reason  that  the  process  by  which  this  flake 
apUte  is  being  produced  now  is  new;  and  has  been  perfected  within  the  past  two 
'  three  years. 

Now  that  brings  up  this  point,  that  they  will  find  a  formula  by  which  they  can  use 
le  flake  graphite  in  making  just  as  good  or  a  better  crucible  than  they  have  been  making, 
id  then  they  will  need  this  product. 

Now,  where  does  that  leave  the  situation?  You  have  here  53  plants.  These  gentle- 
ken  own  them.  And  remember,  these  plants  are  all  new,  and  if  these  gentlemen  are 
ot  given  some  protection  at  this  time  they  must  lose  them.  Now,  who  would  be  the 
atural  recipients  for  the  donations  that  may  be  made  of  these  great  properties?  We 
in  safely  assume  it  will  be  the  people  who  have  now  found  that  they  can  use  them 
1  their  msnufacturing  business.  It  is  not  a  comfortable  thing  to  look  at,  but  will 
aturally  follow.  The  people  who  know  what  can  be  done  under  present  manufactur- 
ig  process  can  use  their  plants  if  they  should  be  taken  away  from  these  men  by  lack 
f  a  market,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  bankruptcy  courts.  So  it  would  be  only 
«  ossary,  without  the  assistance  of  a  tariff,  to  allow  these  going  business  enterprises, 
le  owners  lose  their  properties  in  the  next  two  or  three  years,  and  the  manufacturers 
ikf'  up  such  of  them  as  would  be  most  valuable  and  uso  these  same  properties  to  the 
ime  extent. 

We  have  enough  graphite  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska  to  run  the  world  for  a 
reat  many  years.  We  have  unusable  Quantities,  you  might  say.  And,  as  Mr.  Just 
M  you  before  lunch,  in  Alaska  they  nnd  the  same  type  of  graphite  as  in  Ceylon. 
0.  you  see,  the  whole  market  can  be  supplied  from  our  coimtry. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  wanting  to  encourage  and  make  prosperous  the  communities 
Q  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  is  for  that  we  are  here,  and  are  glad  to 
ubmit  this  matter  on  the  testimony  that  you  have  received .  We  will  give  any  mrther 
[iformation  you  may  ask  at  any  time,  and  we  ask  you  at  all  times  to  call  up  the 
American  Mining  Goiigress  and  we  will  submit  any  additional  information  you  may 
equire  for  your  consioeration. 

The  ChiAiRMAN.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  any 
nan  who  asked  for  protection  on  his  product  and  free  trade  on  his  neighbors'  product 
raa  inconsistent  and  should  receive  but  little  consideration  at  the  hands  of  Congress, 
nd  I  believe  I  am  ri^ht  in  tJiat  opinion.  Some  men  are  venr  selfish^  and  because 
hey  must  buy  a  certain  material  as  a  part  of  their  raw  material  which  is  their  neigh- 
)or8'  finished  product,  ask  to  have  them  kept  on  a  free  list  that  he  mmht,  in  his 
ipinion,  buy  it  a  little  cheaper,  but  still  ask  for  protection  on  his  own  proouct.  I  do 
lot  care  very  much  for  a  man  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  agree  with  you. 
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[Analysis  of  opposition  to  H.  R.  5941,  submitted  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Conjclin.] 


i-'i 


No  representative  of  crucible  foundries  appeared  against  the  bill,  aside  from  ^h-^ 
Crucible  Steel  Go.  of  America,  who  manufacture  only  their  own  crucible. 

No  jobbers,  dealers,  or  consumers  of  crucible  products  of  either  steel,  braas,  alio;.? 
or  precious  metals  appeared  against  the  bill. 

The  only  opposition  was  from  crucible  manufacturers  and  importers  or  jobber?  of 
graphite  crucible  products.    The  crucible  makers  were  represented  by  Mr.  M- 
Naughton,  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  and  Mr.  Todd,  of  the  Crucible  Steel  '• 
of  America. 

Mr.*  McNaughton  maintained  that  the  Alabama  development  was  unwarranted  a 
ill  advised,  consisting  of  impractical  experiments,  the  cost  of  which  should  not  uc 
be  placed  as  a  burden  against  the  crucible  industry. 

After  operating  their  mines  at  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  for  al>out  50  years  with  "i, 
tradiUonal  methods,  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  in  1918,  completed  the  in.<&lU 
tion  of  a  modern  graphite  milling  plant  at  Ticonderoga.  The  process  they  adupie-. 
was  selected  from  our  Alabama  development,  after  their  engineers  carefully  inve^*..* 
gated  the  various  methods  used  in  our  district  through  the  courtesy  of  <^ur  opent  r.- 
who  afforded  them  every  facility  to  reach  a  conclusion. 

There  is  recorded  in  the  records  of  Clay  County,  at  Ashland,  Ala.,  an  instmiuF*  ■ 
or  mort^^e  dated  some  time  in  1917,  given  by  the  Quenelda  Graphite  Co.  to  th« 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.  for  a  $200,000  loan.  Part  of  the  confideration  of  xhi^ 
instrument  was  that  all  the  crucible  grade  of  graphite  produced  by  the  Queneltii 
and  the  Alabama  Graphite  Co.  Bhould  be  sold  to  the  Dixon  Co.  It  is  common], 
understood  in  Alabama  that  the  sole  motive  of  the  Dixon  Co.  in  furniidiing  thi^  mod*  i 
was  their  desire  to  control  the  output  of  these  two  Alabama  companies  who  Hv^r 
then  being  operated  by  the  pame  interests.  Those  were  times  wnen  the  crurrlr 
milkers  were  zealously  seeking  the  Alabama  graphite. 


{From  the  Unitod  States  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior.] 

GRAPHITE   INDUSTRY  IN    1920. 

The  quantity  of  domestic  flake  and  amorphous  graphite  sold  by  producers  in  t 
United  States  in  1920  amounted  to  9,510  short  tons,  an  increase  of  28  per  cent  o\ . 
the  quantity  sold  in  1919. 

The  value  of  the  graphite  sold  in  X920  was  about  $626,201,  as  compared  with  ^7s  ^" 
in  1919.  These  figures  are  based  on  reports  made  by  producers  to  the  U.S.  GeoK»ji  - 
Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Operators  in  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  Rhode  Island  reported  sales  of  4,694  shon  •' :. 
of  amorphous  graphite  in  1920  at  an  average  price  of  $10.60  a  ton.    This  was  $3.%::  ;* 
ton  less  than  tne  average  price  in  1919. 

The  sales  of  crystalline  graphite  in  1920  amounted  to  9,632.360  pounds.  ^'ahI♦•»l  .• 
$586,443,  as  compared  with  8,086,191  pounds,  valued  at  $731,141  in  1919.  The  av.*f- 
price  per  pound  in  1920  was  5.9  cents;  in  1919  it  was  9  cents.  Alabama  Ic^  in  :  . 
production  of  crystalline  graphite,  the  sales  in  1920  amounting  to  4,S94.64S  poun  u* 
or  51  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  sold  in  the  United  States. 

The  sales  reported  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  amounted  to  3.o52,687  pi^tn,."- 
or  37  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  United  States,  and  the  remaining  13  per  c»»nt  v  •. 
reported  from  California,  Montana,  and  Texas. 

The  Acheson  Graphite  (.'o.  reported  the  sale  of  7,399,749  pounds  of  artificial  .firrapS; 
which  is  manufactured  at  its  plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Domestic  graphite  sold  in  1915-1920^  in  sliort  tons. 


Year. 


1915 
1016 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Amorphous. 


Crystalline. 


TtUl, 


Quantity.'    Value.    Quantity.      Value.      Quantity,    \  ^ 


1,181 
2,622 
8,  .101 
6,560 
3,379 
4,6iM 


li2,:i')S 

3,637 

2U,72;< 

5,406 

73,  481 

5,292 

69,  iM 

6,431 

47, 716 

4,M3 

49, 7.W 

4,816 

$417,273 

914,742» 

1,094,39S 

1,45I,7W 

731,111 

^770,443 


4,71H 

1%.W3 
1:2.91*1 


Lir: 


tt'.'ilO 


4       ^ 

tajl 
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Graphite  manufactured  by  the  Acheson  Graphite  Co,,  19 J 5-1920 j  in  pounds. 

l)i:> 5,084,000  :  1918 9,182,272 

91 '? 8, 397,  281     1919 8, 1 63, 177 

917 10, 474,  649     1920 7,  397,  749 

Graphite  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1920 ^^  in  shmt  ton^. 


Country  of  origin. 


i'eylon 

Isidaeascar 

^tooa 

Jraiil 

il«xico 

Chosen  (Korea). 


Quantity. 


3,659 
810 


Value. 


Country  of  origin. 


11,077,290 
286,383 
157,015 


131,832 
29,936 


Italy 

Austria 

Germany 

Other  countries. 


Quantity. 


137 
58 
30 

317 


21,095 


Value. 


$5,072 
1,195 
2,502 

20,087 


1,711,312 


>  These  figures  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  revision. 

STATEMENT    OF    GEORGE     F.    PETTINOS,    GRAPHITE     PRODUCER 

AND  niPORTER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  name  and  residence? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  My  name  is  George  F.  rettinos;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Graphite  production  and  graphite  importations, 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  crude  graphite  into  the  various  things 
for  which  it  is  used. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  the  home  article  and  the  imported 
article,  both  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Yes,  sir;  1  also  have  a  mine  of  my  own,  which  I 
would  Uke  to  talk  about. 

I  will  state  my  views  in  the  matter  of  this  duty.  I  want  graphite 
on  the  free  list. 

I  own  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  deposits  of  graphite  in  the  United 
States,  at  Byers,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

I  have  imported  graphite  for  years.  I  have  manufactured  and 
sold  crucibles  in  Pimadelphia.  I  have  a  factory  at  Spring  City,  in 
which  I  take  all  kinds  of  crude  graphite  and  put  it  into  shapes  that 
can  be  used  for  the  various  purposes;  and  therefore  I  know  something 
about  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  large  mine  of  graphite  in  Chester  County  ? 
r .  Pettinos.  I  would  say  it  is  the  largest  mine  in  Chester  County. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  not  mean  verv  much. 

Mr.  Pettinos.  The  property  consists  of  95  acres.  The  graphite 
is  distributed  over  probaoly  half  of  that,  so  far  as  borings  will 
show. 

The  crucible  industry,  as  we  all  know,  consumes  the  major  portion 
of  OTaphite  used  in  this  country.  There  is  no  Question  about  that, 
ana  probably  when  it  comes  down  to  the  crystalline  graphite,  which 
is  really  the  onlv  quality  which  can  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
crucibles,  it  probably  runs  up  near,  we  will  say,  75  and  perhaps  90 
ptT  cent  in  value  of  all  the  crystalline  graphite  that  is  used  in  this 
country.  Therefore,  the  production  of  crystalline  graphite  in  this 
country  and  the  importations  stand  or  fall  with  the  cruciole  industry. 
Tile  crucible  industry  requires  Ceylon  graphite,  and  there  is  no 
graphite  in  this  country — my  own  mine  included — that  will  produce 
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a  material  that  can  be  substituted  for  the  Ceylon  quality,  except  in 
small  quantities  up  to,  say,  10  per  cent. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  every  crucible  maker  in  the  land,  without 
exception. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  they  tried  the  Alabama  or  Montana 
varieties  to  ascertain  whether  they  measure  up  to  the  Ceylon  fur 
quality  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  tried  it  myself,  as  a  crucible 
manufacturer.  During  the  war  I  tried  a  mixture  of  35  per  cent  of 
flake  graphite  with  Ceylon  graphite.  I  made  8^000  crucibles.  I 
was  forced  to  use  as  much  of  me  flake  graphite  as  I  could  on  accountj 
of  the  shipping  conditions  affecting  importations  from  the  Island  of 
Ceylon.  Tne  average  of  those  8,000  crucibles  was  five  heats  when 
they  should  have  been  26. 

Afterwards,  I  took  clay  of  the  same  identical  quality,  and  I  used  al^ 
Ceylon  graphite.  The  average  of  these  crucibles  was  26  heats.  And 
I  will  say  that  in  the  navy  yard  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  20  of  thfta?| 
crucibles  showed  an  average  of  30  heats.  Every  one  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  crucibles  will  tell  you  they  had  the  same  experience  in 
trying  to  use  American  flake. 

It  IS  true  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  looked  into  thi5 
question  and  has  made  laboratory  experiments  of  great  interest. 
so  far  as  scientific  results  are  concerned.  But  if  I  was  a  Goninutt4?^ 
I  think  I  would  take  the  testimony  of  the  men  who  are  in  the  business 
on  a  large  scale,  who  have  to  satisfy  their  customers,  and  their  bredJ 
and  butter  depends  upon  as  to  whether  their  product  is  suitabi** 
or  not. 

I  am  coming  now  to  the  point 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Are  you  gentlemen  in  anywis*^ 
interested  in  the  ^aphite  deposits  in  Ceylon  or  Madagascar? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Not  myself;  only  so  far  as  an  importer. 

Senator  Watson.  You  say  you  have  no  financial  interest  in  thos^ 
deposits  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  No;  I  buy  their  product,  just  as  you  would  or 
anybody  else,  or  any  of  the  others  who  might  open  and  own  a  mine. 

I  am  coming  to  the  point:  The  great  competitor  of  the  cracible  i> 
the  electric  furnace.  The  electric  furnace  to-day  is  on  a  par  with 
the  crucible  as  far  as  its  costs  and  quaUtv  of  production  is  conoemed. 
If  you  handicap  the  crucible,  the  electric  furnace  will  wipe  the  crucibk 
industry  out  of  existence.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  some  months 
a^o  used  10,000  crucibles  a  month;  to-day  they  have  cut  every  one 
of  them  out,  just  simply  discarding  their  crucible  furnaces,  an<f  they 
have  equipped  themselves  with  the  electrical  furnaces.  I  think  that 
is  enough  to  point  to  the  direction  in  which  this  great  crucible  industrr 
of  a  hundrea  years  standing  is  going. 

Senator  Watson.  They  did  not  do  that  on  account  of  lack  of 
graphite  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  No,  sir;  they  did  it  because  in  their  experience  thev 
found  it  a  little  bit  cheaper  to  make  their  steel  by  the  electric  fomaca 
than  to  use  the  crucible.  Therefore,  I  say  the  electrical  fomace  is 
the  great  competitor  of  the  crucible,  and  it  is  ^in^  to  eventually 
elimmate  crucibles  entirely  if  the  cost  of  graphite  is  increased  by 
a  duty. 
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You  do  not  want  to  destroy  an  old-established  industry.  Give 
/  its  chance  and  let  the  survival  of  tl^e  fittest  take  place.  In  oUier 
rords,  if  the  electric  furnace  has  the  advantage  of  any  handicap  over 
be  crucible,  it  will  gain  the  preference  and  me  cruciole  business  wUl 
isappear. 

Senator  McLean.  Was  this  change  from  graphite  to  electric  fur- 
ace  due  to  the  tariff  on  the  imported  article  ? 
Mr.  Pettinos.  Oh,  no;  there  has  not  been  any  tariff  so  far,  you 
now. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  you  talking  about  paragraph  211  and  about 
be  10  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  rETTiNos.  Graphite  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  50  years. 
Senator. McLean.  Would  it  in  the  future  in  any  way  retard  the 

icrease  in  the  use  of  the  electric  furnace 

Mr.  Pettinos  (interposing) .  I  did  not  quite  catch  that  question. 
Senator  McLean.  Would  this  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on 
our  material  retard  the  use  of  the  electric  furnace  ? 
Mr.PETriNOS.  No;  it  would  increase  the  use  of  the  electric  furnace; 
i  would  handicap  the  crucible  10  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  electric 
iimace. 

Senator  McLean.  Put  it  any  way  you  desire.  Is  that  addition  of 
0  per  cent  sufficient  to  protect  your  interests  against  the  competi- 
ton  of  the  electric  furnace  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  I  do  not  want  the  protection.  I  am  on  the  other 
ide.  I  do  not  want  to  see  this  duty  namper  the  great  industry  that 
onsumes  the  largest  amount  of  graphite. 

Senator  McLean.  I  understand  your  position  perfectly.  But  will 
lie  imposition  of  the  tariff  affect  one  way  or  the  other  the  use  of  the 
lectric  furnace  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  It  will  if  a  tariff  is  put  on  graphite.  The  use  of  the 
lectric  furnace  will  increase,  because  the  tariflt  will  handicap  the  cru- 
ible  just  that  much. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  stated  that  the  crucible  would  cost  10  per 
ent  more.    Of  course,  you  did  not  mean  that  ? 
Mr.  Pettinos.  I  think  it  will  cost  more  than  10  per  cent  more,  if 
bere  is  a  10  per  cent  duty  put  on^  because  graphite  is  the  base  of  the 
miufacture  of  the  crucible.    It  is  the  material  that  costs  the  most. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  could  not  be  10  per  cent  on  labor,  nor  could  it 
e  10  per  cent  on  the  other  products  in  the  crucible.    So  it  could  not 
dd  10  per  cent  on  the  crucible. 
Mr.  Ebttinos.  It  would  probably  add  10  per  cent.     . 
Senator  Smoot.  No;  it*  could  not.    You  are  receiving  to-day  20 
er  cent  protection  on  the  manufactured  article  under  the  Under- 
oodbiU? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  this  bill  provides  you  what — 35  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  Pettinos.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  on  the  manufactured  article — the  cruel- 
ly themsdres. 

Mr.  Petitnos,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  say  it  does  provide  35  per  cent.    Have  you 
ad  very  much  competition  from  tne  importers  of  crucibles  from 
)reign  countries? 
Mr.  Pettinos.  No,  sir;  only  a  little  bit  from  Japan  during  the  war. 
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Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  market  value  and  selling  price  oi 
products  to-day? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Which  product  do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  The  ptoduct  made  from  graphite  or  in  whiM 
graphite  is  a  component  part. 

Mr.  Pettinos.  The  price  of  the  crucible  averages  about  10  cem 
a  number.     The  number  really  is  the  size  of  the  crucible. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pettinos.  The  market  has  dropped  out  of  imported  Ceyli. 
plumbago  to-day;  it  is  down  to  6^  cents.  Amorphous  graphite,  w 
the  crude,  is  worth,  laid  down  at  my  mill,  about  3J  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  your  capital  stock  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  I  am  an  individual. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  running  as  a  partnership  with  how  mu«l 
money  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  I  operate  as  an  individual;  I  have  $l,OO0,rKH 
personally;  I  operate  as  an  individual;  I  am  in  no  partnership. 

Senator  Smoot.  Just  as  an  individual  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  As  an  individual. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  out  of  that  $1,000,000  capital,  what  did  vv 
make  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Last  year  I  made  $59,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  Net? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Net;  and  I  paid  my  income  tax  on  that. 

It  might  be  well  to  just  state  in  passing  how  many  of  these  cruci>«j 
makers  there  are — the  nimiber  is  just  13.  There  are  7  in  P<>nn55i 
vania,  3  in  New  Jersey,  1  in  Illinois,  1  in  Massachusetts,  and  1  i 
Connecticut. 

The  points  I  wish  to  impress  are  that  the  electric  furnace  is  : ! 
great  competitor  of  the  crucible  to-day  and  that  the  major  (»• 
tion  of  graphite  in  this  country  is  absorbed  by  the  crucible  manuka'. 
turers  and  the  production  ana  importation  of  graphite  stand  or  f j 
with  that  industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  a  70-pound  crucible  how  much  graphite^  i! 
you  have  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Only  No.  60  is  used  in  the  steel  melting,  so  th* 
would  be  the  brass.  The  weight  of  a  70  crucible — ^I  can  not  rem<*r 
ber  the  exact  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  about  17  pounds. 

Mr.  Pettinos.  The  weight  would  be  about,  I  would  say.  •' 
pounds,  or  perhaps  38  pounds  total;  and  anywhere  between  43  r^* 
cent  and  50  per  cent  of  that  is  graphite. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  say,  about  17  pounds;  that 
what  I  asked. 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  on  that  17  pounds  in  a  70-pound  cniri:»J 
it  could  not  possibly  be  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  You  are  quite  right,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  that  it  would  be  about  one-seventh  of  10  p 
cent,  which  is  1^,  which  it  would  add  to  each  pound  of  graphite  i 
this  crucible. 

Mr.  Pettinos.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  electric  fumA*-' 
In  1908  there  was  no  production  of  steel  ingots  by  the  dectrie  fttm;?i< 
In  1917  there  were  304,543  tons  against  the  production  of  126.71 
tons  through  the  crucible.    That  teUs  the  tale. 
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Senator  Shoot.  But  would  not  free  graphite  or  no  dutj  upon 
raphite  or  graphite  importations  manufactured  with  graphite  stop 
lat? 

Mr.  Pethnos.  Oh,  no,  sir;  this  is  a  physical  condition. 
Senator  Watson.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out,  what  that 
as  to  do  with  graphite.    If  this  electrical  furnace  is  coming  anyhow 
nd  the  electrical  furnaces  are  driving  out  the  crucible,  graphite  has 
othingto  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Pettinos.  The  more  you  add  to  the  cost  of  the  crucible  the 
uicker  the  industry  will  be  driven  out;  is  not  that  so? 
Senator  McLean.  Have  you  any  figures  shQwing  the  cost  of  re- 
ucin^  ore  to  metal  by  the  electrical  process  and  by  the  graphite 
•ucible  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  The  cost  of  both  are  practically  on  a  par.  I  have 
D  details,  but  I  will  say  this:  The  automobile  is  probably  driving 
lit  the  horse,  but  I  think  it  would  be  bad  to  start  to  kill  all  tne  horses. 
Senator  MoLean.  At  the  same  time  you  could  not  give  them 
;ernal  life  by  putting  a  tariff  on  them. 

Mr.  Pettinos.  But  let  them  give  us  their  usefulness  as  lon^  as 
m  can,  and  then  when  their  usefulness  ceases  we  will  all  rioe  in 
iitomobiles. 

The  lead-pencil  manufacturers  use  amorphous  graphite,  and  they 
in  not  use  any  amorphous  graphite  that  is  produced  m  this  country. 
he  great  percentage  of  amorpnous  graphite  used  by  the  lead-pencil 
tanufacturers  comes  from  Mexico,  and  of  course  any  tariff  on  that 
ill  hit  the  lead-pencil  makers. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  in  1919 

Senator  oimmons  (interposing) .  Do  I  understand  you  as  opposing 

tariff  on  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  I  am  against  it,  because  I  say  it  will  destroy  the 

fry  means  or  agents  that  consume  the  greater  portion  of  it. 

&nator  Simmons.  Are  you  advocating  a  tariff  upon  the  finished 

roduct) 

Mr.  Pettinos.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  asked  for  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  want  a  tariff  on  this? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  It  does  not  interest  me  in  either  case,  but  I  do  not 

ant  to  see  the  graphite  industry  handicapped  with  a  tariff. 

Senator    Simmons.    You    are    not    askmg    any    tariff    for    the 

lanufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  No,  sir.     The  exports  for  1919  by  the  lead-pencil 

tanufacturers  amounted  to  $3,565,347.     At  this  particular  time  I 

link  this  coimtry  does  not  want  to  curtail  export  trade  if  possible. 

hat  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  think  I  understand  vou,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

understood  you  as  making  this  point,  that  the  danger  to  your 

<lustrv  does  not  come  from  cheap  imports  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Why,  no. 

Senator  Simmons,  feut  the  danger  to  your  industry,  you  think,  is 

om  the  competition  in  reference  to  making  steel  in  electrical  furnaces 

id  not  with  graphite  crucibles  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  The  danger  is  adding  to  the  cost  of  production  of 

*  industry — the  crucibles.    If  you  put  a  duty  on  that  material 

uit  crucibles  are  made  out  of,  then  that  great  competitor,  the 

Bctrical  furnace,  will  wipe  the  industry  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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Senator  Simmons.  In  other  words,  you  are  afraid  if  you  put  *  c^} 
thereon  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  producing  the  product,  and  k->^  - 
your  ability  to  compete  with  the  electrical  furnace. 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  would  you  rather  let  your  mine  dose  c«'«: 
than  your  manufacturing  establishment  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  That  is  it  exactly.    If  I  could  sell  all  the  prodoc* 
my  mine  to  the  crucible  maker  I  would  have  a  fortune. 

BBIEF  OF  GEORGE  F.  FETTIH08,  OBAPHITE  PEODUOE&  AVD  IMPO&TXa,  PIBU 


I  am  well  fitted  to  give  your  committee  information  of  value  as  to  the  effect  tii 
duty  on  graphite  would  have  on  our  induBtries  because — 

(1)  I  own  and  have  worked  one  of  the  best  and  oldest  graphite  depoeitf  tr,  iv 
United  States  at  Byres,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

^2)  I  have  imported  graphite  for  years. 

h)  I  have  manufactured  and  sold  crucibles  at  Lehigh  Avenue, 

(4)  I  have  a  factory  at  Spring  City,  Pa.,  where  I  take  the  crude  n^hite  and  7k:« 
it  for  all  purposes.    I  have  been  in  the  graphite  bustness  since  1892,  pnctiraC? 
years. 

The  crucible  manufacturers  consume  about  80  per  cent  of  all  the  cryBtallineexazLj 
used  in  this  country;  hence  the  graphite  production  of  this  country,  and  the  »*!:> 
importation,  stand  or  fall  with  the  crucible  industry. 

Ceylon  graphite  is  the  base  of  ^e  manufacture  of  the  cnidble,  and  there  :?  :• 
graphite  produced  in  this  countrv  that  can  be  substituted  for  it  that  wiU  nu^f « 
satisfactory  crucible,  and  this  is  tne  testimony  of  every  crucible  maker  in  tb«  1.*- 

The  electric  furnace  is  the  great  competitor  of  the  crucible,  and  tcMlay  stae^  : 
a  par  with  the  crucible  in  cost  and  quality  of  production.  Any  additioii  to  th«  -« 
of  the  crucible  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  on  the  raw  material  that  most  be  imvcni 
will  sooner  or  later  wipe  out  the  crucible  industry  of  100  years  standing  and  th«  ««•  r 
furnace  takes  its  place.  This  will  take  away  any  possibility  of  ttie  thocoaic^  i 
smaller  foundries,  who  can  not  afford  to  install  the  electric  furnace,  of  compednr  ^  'J 
the  large  works  who  can. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  some  months  aco  used  10,000  No.  60  crucibie*  a  »::  • 
and  now  they  do  not  use  one,  because  they  nave  discarded  all  their  crucible  fana.  « 
and'  have  installed  electric  furnaces. 

(1)  In  1908  the  production  of  steel  ingots  by  the  electric  furnace  was  nothinc  : 
1917  the  production  by  the  electric  furnace  was  304,543  gross  tons,  and  the  pffod;;t-r 
by  the  crucible  was  126,716  gross  tons. 

The  above  illustrations  are  enough  to  show  what  will  happen  to  the  crucible  iac  ^  *" 
that  consumes  80  per  cent  of  the  graphite  if  further  costs  are  added  in  the  aksp^  '*  < 
duty.  It  is  true  that  the  crucible  makers  have  found  that  10  per  cent  d<c-^ 
graphite  can  be  mixed  with  the  Ceylon  graphite,  but  if  more  than  that  is  qkc  'Ji 
results  are  disastioiis  in  proportion  to  the  aoditional  amount  added.  If  the  «tl  .*  < 
makers  could  use  the  domestic  product  which  coets  one-half  the  price  of  the  C^- .  - 
they  would  be  a  set  of  fools  not  to  do  so.  A  duty  on  graphite  will  penalize  the  ctl  r}  - 
and  give  the  electric  furnace  the  advantage,  and  sooner  or  later  the  80  per  en*  - 
sumption  of  crystalline  graphite  is  wiped  out  without  giving  revenue  or  pR>Ccrt»  % 

The  lead-pencil  manuiacturers  can  not  use  any  of  the  amorphous  grap&tle  pr^ . 
in  this  countrv,  and  they  are  hard  hit  bv  duty.    Mexican  amoqrfioQs  fnfh'    ^ 
used  entirely  for  making  lead  pencils  with  the  exception  of  a  compantn-«-ly  rz- . 
amount  of  Ceylon  graphite  used  in  making  one  class  of  pencils. 

(2)  The  lead-pencil  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  exported  $3,566^7  H  '^^ 
pencils  and  pencil  leads  in  1917.    This  is  not  the  time  to  increase  their  ccau 
duty  on  their  raw  materials  just  when  foreign  trade  is  so  necessaiv. 

(3)  The  fiict  of  producers  of  graphite  in  this  countrv  asking  for  piolectii-ii  -  • 
material  that  sells  for  twice  the  price  as  theirs  is  something  new  in  tariff  pria^.r  • 

Qraphite  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  50  vears,  and  former  ImtAmMotm  hmvf»  f*«:.s< 
that  this  condition  has  made  the  great  crucible  and  lead-pencil  mctovies  what  tb>  •  -"* 

to-day. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  putting  a  duty  on  an  important  raw  material  that  cu  »  . 
produced  in  this  countiy.    A  duty  on  mphite  will  automatically  wipe  oat  the  *-  u  *• 
of  griiphite  and  pve  no  revenue  to  the  Government  nor  any  piotection  to  gn: 
proiluction  in  this  country. 
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rATEXBMT  OF  CHABLES  E.  XEBN,  REPBESEKTINa  DEAI4EBS  IK 
QBAFHITE  AND  GBAPHITE  PBODUCTS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kem,  you  are  here  again  on  graphite  ? 
Mr.  Kern.  Senator,  I  am  going  to  be  very  brief.     I  just  want  ta 
)eak  about  this  crucible  ana  electrical  furnace  business. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  in  the  crucible  business  ? 
Mr.  Kern.  No;  I  am  connected  with  the  graphite  interests.    I  am 
leir  counsel.     The  point  is  that  the  electrical  furnace  is  something 
lat  can  be  used  only  by  the  large  manufacturers. 
The  Chairman.  We  Imow  all  tnat. 

Mr.  Kern.  There  are  probably  5,000  foundries  that  use  crucibles 
•-day.  Most  of  them  could  not  put  in  the  electrical  furnace  because 
le  electrical  furnace  can  not  be  provided  at  less  than  $25,000,  and 
ley  are  the  ones  who  would  be  mscriminated  against  if  we  increase 
16  price  of  the  crucible  by  a  tariff  on  graphite;  that  is  the  point  I 
iah  to  make.  We  wish  to  have  graphite  Kept  on  the  free  list. 
There  is  only  one  other  thing  I  desire  to  say:  For  eight  months  I 
iTe  made  it  my  business  to  inquire  to  find  a  crucible  made  of  domestic 
tiphite.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  crucible  that  was  ever 
m  anywhere  in  this  country  made  of  domestic  graphite;  and  I  have 
ade  every  effort  to  find  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  has  already  been  stated  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  Kern.  May  I  say  another  thing  ?  The  statement  was  made 
?re  yesterday  that  crucibles  could  be  made  of  domestic  graphite. 
?  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  tried  to  find  a  single  instance  in  which  a 
ucible  has  been  made  with  more  than  10  per  cent  of  domestic 
aphite  that  would  give  a  normal  number  of  heats,  and  I  have  been 
^able  to  discover  such  a  crucible.  I  have  worked  very  diligently  for 
at  Durpose.  I  have  written  letters  to  many  people  and  have  in- 
ured broadcast,  and  I  think  I  would  have  learned  of  it  if  such  had 
*en  the  case.  I  know  that  the  Government  ofiicials  at  the  navy  yard 
w  during  the  war  put  in  their  specifications  a  requirement  that 
e  crucibles  delivered  to  them  should  be  made  100  per  cent  Ceylon 
aphite. 

1  will  submit  a  brief  and  also  a  brief  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Bartley,  f or- 
ftriy  superintendent  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  showing 
c  result  of  his  seven  years'  experiments  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
akft  crucibles  from  domestic  graphite. 

'The  brief  of  Mr.  Bartley  wiU  be  found  on  p.  3966,  Pt.  V,  of  tariff' 
'arings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.) 
Senator  Simmons.  You  think  that  the  crucible  plays  no  part  in  this 
ijstion  because  it  is  not  made  out  of  the  domestic  graphite  ? 
Mr.  Rern.  I  fear  I  have  made  myself  entirely  misunderstood;  I  did 
<  mean  anything  like  that. 

senator  Socmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  could  not 
ike  these  crucibles  of  domestic  graphite.  That  is  what  you  said. 
^t  I  do  not  see  why,  if  that  is  so,  the  crucibles  bear  any  relation 
rtie  controversy  that  we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  Kern.  Oh,  yes;  the  point  is  this:  Representative  Heflin,  now 
fifttor  Heflin,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  providing  that  a  pro- 
^ve  tariff  be  placed  upon  graphite  up  to  6  cents  a  pound. 
™iator  Simmons.  That  is  the  question  that  is  before  us. 
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Mr.  Kern.  The  point  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  protect  the  domesi 
graphite  by  any  kind  of  a  tariflF,  because  no  matter  how  high  f 
tariff  may  be  it  can  not  force  the  use  of  this  domestic  grapnite 
crucible  making.  We  must  have  the  Ceylon  graphite.  About  So  \ 
cent  of  the  imported  crystalline  graphite  goes  into  crucibles.  Of  al 
the  graphite  used  in  the  United  States  about  45  per  cent  goes  mK 
crucioles. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  your  point  is  that  a  tariff  on  ^aphite  woul 
be  detrimental  to  the  industry  rather  than  a  protection? 

Mr.  KjiRN.  Absolutely;  it  would  simply  hamper  the  crucible  in 
dustry  without  protecting  anything,  because  there  is  nothing  in  thi 
country  that  can  be  usea  to  make  crucibles  of. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  when  you  first  started  out  that  va 
said  that  domestic  graphite  was  not  used  in  the  manufacture  c 
crucibles  at  all,  and  now  you  modify  it  by  saying  that  probably  10  pc 
cent  is  used. 

Mr.  Kern.  I  meant  that  no  crucible  was  made  of  anything  lik 
100  per  cent  domestic  graphite.  The  largest  amoimt  of  domesti 
graphite  that  can  be  usea  is  10  per  cent  mixed  with  the  clay. 

BRIEF-  OF    CHARLES    E.  BXRH«   REPRSSSHTIKO   DEALERS    XIT   ORAPHITB  AM 

GRAPHITE  PRODUCTS. 

I  represent  graphite  dealers  and  manufacturers  who  are  endeavoring  to  bring  abt^: 
a  revival  of  business  in  the  crucible  industry.  While  they  are  trying  to  keep  pn<  < 
down  they  are  now  threatened  with  a  tarin  on  graphite  which  wiO  increase  t^ 
costs,  although  for  more  than  50  years  graphite  has  been  on  the  free  list. 

The  crucible  makers  do  not  ask  for  any  tariff  protection.  They  see  their  grfttW? 
advantq^e  in  a  quick  revival  of  business  and  they  believe  this  can  be  accompbsb' 
best  by  keeping  down  manufacturing  costs.  They  believe  this  is  the  worst  tijn<*  1 
take  graphite  on  the  free  list  because  it  will  add  to  their  costs. 

In  the  face  of  this  effort  they  find  that  the  Alabama  graphite  interests,  whicb 
practically  another  name  for  the  Quenalda  Graphite  Co.,  are  here  trying  to  obuii;! 
duty  on  graphite.  This  Quenalda  Graphite  Go.  claims  to  own  60  per  cent  of  all  fial 
graphite  deposits  in  the  United  States,  which  makes  it  one  of  our  greatest  inonopr»S0 
of  a  natural  product.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  graphite  depoeits  of  the  United  Suii 
will  be  found  in  Alabama. 

This  graphite  monopolv  of  Alabama  bases  its  claim  for  a  tariff  on  the  alleged  comp^ 
tion  of  cheap  oriental  laoor,  but  labor  is  not  a  factor  in  this  case  because  the  (7e^> 
graphite  has  always  sold  for  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  than  the  Alabama  prDd4' 
Thus  is  because  the  Alabama  product  can  not  be  used  to  make  crucibles  be>xvuti 
small  mixture  that  is  used  along  with  the  binding  clay.  No  crucible  made  oif  diinK? 
graphite  and  fit  for  use  has  ever  been  put  on  the  market,  although  the  ch«apQ«^ 
Alabama  graphite  would  make  it  enormously  profitable.  For  several  years ^here  ^*i 
been  mystenous  rumors  that  there  would  be  such  crucibles  but  the  trade  haci  m  \ 
known  of  them. 

Domestic  graphite  deposits  have  been  known  during  the  many  yean  we  ha\  t  U 
graphite  on  the  free  list,  and  there  is  no  new  argument  for  giving  protection  v>  t^i 
product. 

No  other  industry  is  asking  for  protection  from  products  that  ^ell  in  this  rc^r.a 
for  a  higher  price  than  the  domestic  article.  No  matter  how  high  the  tarifi  may  .• 
it  can  not  force  crucible  makers  to  use  an  unfit  raw  material.  It  might  ham^>e?  liit 
business  by  adding  cost,  but  it  can  only  serve  the  Alabama  interests  a^  an  ad\T«nx'< 
ment.    The  tax  can  not  increase  the  consumption  of  Alabama  graphite,' 

Increased  cost  of  crucibles  will  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  manufactttieni  wh  *  ha< 
small  capital.  The  electric  furnace  and  the  crucible  have  been  going  nip  aod  t;< 
in  the  matters  of  cost  efficiency,  but  if  expense  is  added  to  the  crucible  by  a  tanH  u 
which  does  not  apply  to  electric  furnaces  there  will  be  a  nositive  advantage  U^  itau 
facturers  of  large  capital,  because  they  can  change  to  the  electric  fumare.  Mea  rsf^^ 
ing  on  a  small  scale  will  of  necessity  continue  to  use  the  crucible  if  they  renais  iq  *J^ 
busine:iis. 

Alabama  graphite  is  valuable  for  making  lubricants  and  painti*.  and  fiir  th«^^  r 
poyea  it  is  practically  without  competition,  from  high  prices  during  the  war.     Fr 
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not  now  suffering  any  more  than  is  the  crucible  industry,  which  looks  to  lowering 

ts  88  a  means  for  reviving  its  business. 

)ur  graphite  trade  with  Gdylon  is  now  giving  return  cargoes  to  American  ships  that 

ry  our  products  to  the  Orient. 

t'has  been  suggested  that  we  should  develop  our  graphite  deposits  as  a  preparation 

war,  but  until  some  one  can  nuJce  a  satisfactory  crucible  of  tnis  graphite  it  can  not 

ve  in  war  time.    Necessity  caused  the  most  thorough  tests  of  this  material  in  crucible 

king  during  the  recent  war  and  proved  that  it  was  unfit  for  that  purpose,  beyond  a 

all  mixture  along  with  the  binding  clay. 

^e  trust  the  crucible  industry  will  be  permitted  to  continue  with  the  conditions 

lier  which  it  was  built  up. 

'ATEXEirr    OF   H.    H.    KIBBLE,    REPRESBKTINa    THE    ASBXJB7 

aBAFHTTE  HILLS,  ASBUBT,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Riddle.  We  have  one  of  our  mills  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
ate  of  New  Jersey.  We  have  been  in  the  business  for  26  years, 
indiiig,  refining,  preparing,  or  manufacturing  graphite  for  foundry 
cings,  stove  polish,  electrical,  and  other  pui-poses:  and  I  want  to 
y  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  all  my  experience  of  26  vears  I  have 
und  no  graphite  that  will  take  the  place  of  the  Ceylon  product. 
ask  that  Ceylon  graphite  be  allowed  to  come  in  free  oi  dutv. 
There  are  4,000  foundries  in  this  country.  More  than  half  of  them 
te  Ceylon  graphite,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  good  castings  with- 
it  that  product. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  the  other  half  use  ? 
Mr.  Riddle.  Some  do  not  use  facings;  they  may  use  coal  facings. 

iBIIF  OF  H.    M.    BIDDLE,   AEPRSSSNTHrO   THE   ASBtTEY   GRAPHITE    MILLS, 

ASBtr&T.  H.  J. 

A  very  serious  situation  confronts  not  only  the  naanufacturer  and  refiner  of  foreign 
fsUlluie  graphite  but  all  users  of  this  material,  including  nearly  4,000  foundries  in 
e  United  States,  stove-polish  manufacturers,  and  the  lai^ge  crucible  and  electrical 
teresta. 

The  Fordney  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  calls  for  a  10  p^  cent 
i  valorena  duty  on  fore^n  graphite.  Let  me  beg  you  to  use  your  best  endeavor  to 
ive  foreign  graphite  come  in  free  of  duty.  There  has  never  been  a  duty  on  foreign 
yBtalline  graphite,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  can  not  get  along  without  this 
iterial. 

There  is  something  about  the  texture  of  Ceylon  graphite  that  American  graphite 
*«6  not  contain.  Aside  from  that,  there  is  only  about  2  per  cent  of  graphite  in  the 
^erican  rock  as  mined,  while  the  Ceylon  product  comes  to  us  from  60  per  cent  to 
98  per  cent  pure.    Just  think  of  this  difference ! 

During  a  pc^ion  of  the  war  our  mills  had  Uie  contract  to  supply  the  United  States 
^vy  with  all  the  graphite  they  used  for  lubricating  purposes.  We  experimented 
ith  every  form  of  graphite  mined  in  this  country.  We  sent  a  man  into  the  Alabama 
'id  and  the  Canadian  field.  We  were  especiaUy  anxious  about  the  Alabama  field, 
•ping  the  American  product  might  answer  our  purposes,  but  our  experiments  proved 
««  was  absolutely  no  graphite  to  be  found  that  would  take  the  place  of  the  Ceylon 
oduct. 

There  was  a  vein  in  Canada  which  came  nearer  the  Ceylon  product  than  anything 
5  were  able  to  find,  and  we,  as  well  as  all  other  refiners  in  the  country,  were  put  to 
IT  wits  end  to  get  a  graphite  that  would  work  during  the  war.  Fortunately,  some  of  us 
td  a  supply  of  Ceylon  graphite  on  hand,  and  by  mixing  this  with  the  Canadian  and 
e  Anoencan  product  we  were  able  to  pull  through,  but  the  prices  we  had  to  ask 
M;e  simply  exorbitant. 

There  are  19  refiners  of  Ceylon  graphite  in  America,  and  their  business  is  at  a  stand- 
ul-  Aside  from  these,  the  thousands  of  foundries  and  other  interests  which  can  not 
*^Wv  get  along  without  Ceylon  graphite  are  overburdened.  We  know  this,  be- 
>VBe  they  can  not  pay  their  bills,  and  everything  connected  with  iron  is  at  its  lowest 
>h.   Our  business  this  month  is  about  10  per  cent  of  what  it  was  last  year  at  this 
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time.    This  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  iron  business  in  general,  because  we  uaually 
the  first  to  feel  any  change  for  the  better  in  a  business  way. 

You  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  the  smallest  motor  operating  an  electric  fan,  as  i* 
as  the  largest  one  propelling  our  stupendous  battleships,  is  lubricated  by  a  hrw 
or  brush  composed  principally  of  Ceylon  graphite,  and  the  graphite  contaiAec  i! 
this  brush  must  be  from  96  to  98  per  cent  pure.    There  is  no  other  graphite  that  ir. 
perform  this  work. 

Our  experience  with  American  graphite  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  is  injuiicn^*  * 
the  health  of  the  men  who  work  in  it^  for  the  reason  that  the  dust  ia  of  a  dific?^ 
nature  than  the  Ceylon  dust,  because  of  the  rock  contained  in  it.  The  waste  in ; 
fining  is  also  very  great,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  hold  the  American  graphik  -: 
any  container.  Vou  throw  a  bag  of  it  on  the  floor,  and  before  you  can  look  uj 
in  the  air. 

Let  me  assure  vou,  there  is  nothing  in  America  to  take  the  place  of  the  <>%! 
product.    If  the  duty  is  imposed  the  price  to  all  consumers  of  iron  will  be  incr 
accordingly,  and  not  only  to  the  iron  manufacturers,  but  the  inanufacturexs  oi 
cibles,  stove  polish,  and  electrical  appliances  will  have  an  additional  burden  pis*  r 
upon  them,  and  you  are  aware  that  these  interests  are  large  in  our  country,  nmnjr, 
into  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Let  me  ask,  if  the  gold  found  in  the  United  States  did  not  make  good  money  ^i>.>- 
you  place  a  duty  or  tax  on  the  gold  we  import  from  South  Africa  to  make  Amt^n*- 
money? 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  will  you  not  do  your  best  to  have  graphite  admi"" 
into  this  coimtry  free  of  duty? 


STATEMENT  OF  QEOBQE   A.   SHARPE,   ASHLAND,    AZiA.,    BSP 
SENTING  THE  ALABAMA  aBAPHITE  PRODXTCBB8. 


" 


Senator  Smoot.  Give  your  name  for  the  record,  please. 

Mi.  Sharpe.  George  A.  Sharpe,  Ashland,  Ala.  I  represent  ti 
Alabama  ^aphite  producers. 

Mr.  Chau'man  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have  a  brief  he: 
which  I  would  like  to  submit  and  just  a  few  remarks  to  offer  on  t^ 
points. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  will  be  printed.    What  duty  do  you  want  f 

Mr.  Shabpe.  We  want  the  schedule  as  originally  introduced,  tui 
ning  from  1  cent  a  pound  on  crude  graphite  ores  up  to  6  centi 
potmd  on  the  finished  product;  that  is,  1  cent  a  pound  on  crude 
to  6  cents  a  poimd  on  flake.    I  have  this  schedule  set  out  in  my  br 
in  full.    I  favor  a  tariff  on  American  graphite  because  we  lu 
unlimited  quantities  of  graphite  in  this  country,  and  because  l 
quality  of  the  graphite  we  have  in  this  coimtry  is  as  good  for  praci 
cally  all  purposes  as  any  other  graphite  produced  anywhere. 

In  the  testimony  given  this  momins  by  Mr.  Pettinos  he  stated  tk 
the  manufacturers  of  graphite  crucibfes  do  not  want  or  need  a  Uir 
on  their  manufactured  products  at  all.  The  same  statement  w 
made  by  Mr.  McNaughton  of  the  Dixon  Co.  in  his  testimony  bof- 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  crucible  makers  have  been  enjoying  a  tariff  of  20  per  cc^ 
ad  valorem  on  their  graphite  products  for  years.  Now,  althou 
they  do  not  want  or  need  even  tnat  20  per  cent  they  are  reported  •• 
in  tnis  bill  H.  R.  7456,  under  paragraph  216,  on  a  basis  of  35  per  cv 
ad  valorem  on  the  same  graphite  products.  In  other  words,  althoic 
they  do  not  need  it  at  all  they  have  had  it  increased.  They  have  h 
it  increased  75  per  cent  above  what  they  had  before.  Now  they  s. 
that  if  the  producers  of  graphite  set  even  the  small  10  porcx- 
reported  out  for  them  in  this  same  Dill  it  will  encoiu'age  the  elect: 
fmnace  and  ruin  the  crucible  business.  If  the  consumers  of  grapL: 
crucible  will  turn  to  electric  furnaces  because  of  10  per  cent»  ift! 
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ill  this  35  per  cent  do  t  If  10  per  cent  will  ruin  the  crucible  business, 
hat  will  happen  to  it  on  the  35  per  cent  basis  ? 

The  other  point  which  has  been  raised — and  it  has  been  raised  and 
arped  on  from  the  very  be^ning; — is  that  American  flake  graphite 
ill  not  make  a  good  crucible  of  itself.  The  crucible  makers  only 
Dncede  that  a  small  portion  of  American  flake  may  be  used  in  crucible 
uxtures.  I  propose  to  show  the  committee  tnat  American  flake 
raphite  will  not  only  make  a  good  crucible  of  itself ,  but  that  it  will 
lake  a  'better  crucible  than  a  crucible  made  of  Ceylon  graphite, 
iiich  the  crucible  makers  claim  to  be  the  best  and  in  fact  the  only 
raphite  for  crucible  use.  It  is  time  to  expose  this  fetish  of  the 
rucible  makers.  Mr.  Kern  said  he  searched  the  entire  United  States 
1  a  diligent  effort  to  find  a  crucible  maker  who  was  making  crucibles 
ut  of  iUierican  flake  graphite,  and  he  could  find  none. 

His  search  was  careless  because  he  overlooked  the  Electro-Refrac- 
Dries  Corporation  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  This  concern  is  maldng  cruoi- 
les  out  of  nothing  but  American  flake  graphite,  mixed  with  American 
laj  and  other  American  materials;  in  otner  words,  they  are  making 
D  all-American  crucible.  They  are  selling  from  1,500  to  2,000 
f  these  ail-American  crucibles  a  month  to  one  of  the  largest  con- 
iimers  of  graphite  crucibles  in  the  United  States.  Instead  of  getting 
6  heats  to  the  crucible,  as  Mr.  Pettinos  testified  this  morning  was 
be  limit  for  a  Ceylon  crucible,  this  large  consumer  is  getti^  an 
Terage  in  carload  lots  of  85  heats  to  the  crucible. 

Senator  Watson.  That  letter  is  already  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Shabfe.  Yes.  I  am  simply  comparing  the  number  of  heats 
hat  crucibles  made  from  the  American  material  yields  with  the 
umber  of  heats  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  Ceylon  product  which 

0  many  of  our  crucible  manufacturers  advocate. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  the  only  establishment  in  the  United 
tates  asing  the  American  graphite  ? 

Mr.  Sharpb.  That  is  the  only  one  I  know  of  at  present. 

Senator  Watson.  If  they  can  do  that,  why  don't  more  use  it? 

Mr.  Sharps.  I  think  they  will.  This  result  was  obtained  by  the 
ilectro-Refractories  Corporation  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  is  in  keeping 
nth  and  supported  by  the  reports  of  Dr.  Stull,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 

1  which  he  says  that  Alabama  flake  graphite  tops  the  list  for  crucible 
^.  If  we  get  the  tariff  we  ask — from  1  cent  on  crude  up  to  6  cents 
n  flake — ^we  shall  be  satisfied.  Flake  is  the  particular  grade  which 
<>€s  into  crucibles,  and  with  our  tariff  the  consumer  will  get  a  better 
nd  a  cheaper  crucible.  I  will  prove  this  to  you.  Take  a  No.  70 
rucible,  which  contains  about  17  pounds  of  graphite.  If  we  charge 
b  full  tariff  of  6  cents  a  pound  to  this  it  would  mean  an  additional 
ost  of  SI. 02  for  the  crucible. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  No.  70  goods  ? 

Mr.  Shabpb.  Yes;  the  No.  70  crucible,  containing  17  pounds  of 
r&Dhite,  would  cost  SI. 02  additional.  If  that  crucible  is  made  of 
^ylon  eraphite  it  will  stand  not  more  than  30  heats.  Mr.  Pettinos. 
•  cruciDle  maker,  says  26  heats,  but  we  still  say  30  heats  for  good 
oeasure  and  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  the  foreign  material.  If  that 
Tucible  is  made  of  American  flake  graphite,  it  will  stand  85  heats, 
^rding  to  the  people  who  are  using  them.  They  have  gotten  as 
ugh  as  148  heats,  but  they  are  averaging  85  heats  in  carload  lots, 
0  we  will  use  85  and  be  conservative. 
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In  a  No.  70  crucible  each  charge  of  metal  will  weigh  about  *i- 
pounds.  Melted  in  the  Ceylon  crucible,  taking  a  total  of  30  bea'.- 
we  then  get  a  total  melt  of  90  by  30  equals  2,700  pounds  of  mAu-. 
metal. 

Melted  in  the  American  flake  crucible,  taking  a  total  of  85  h^^:- 
we  get  a  total  melt  of  90  by  85  equals  7,650  pounds  of  melted  meu! 

I  thought  crucibles  were  selling  to-day  for  7  cents  a  number,  li* 
Pettinos  says  10  cents,  but  we  will  again  be  fair  and  use  7  oeci:- 
The  price  oi  a  No.  70  Ceylon  crucible  is  therefore  (4.90;  add  the  f- 
tarin  of  6  cents  per  poimd,  which  we  ask  on  flake,  SI  .02,  and  we  h^r*  * 
the  cost  of  the  American  flake  crucible  $5.92.  Melting  2,700  pour-.- 
in  the  Ceylon  crucible,  at  a  cost  of  S4.90,  means  a  cost  of  OJS  o.~' 

ger  pound  of  metal  melted.    Melting  7,650  pounds  in  the  Amencx 
ake  crucible  at  a  cost  of  $5.92  means  a  cost  of  0.08  cent  perjpou: 
of  metal  melted,  less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  melting  in  ^C^y 
crucible. 

Senator  Watson.  Haye  you  some  one  from  that  institution  ' 
testify? 

Mr.  Sharps.  Nothing  but  a  letter  placed  in  the  record  yestenii? 
by  Mr.  Johnson  signed  by  the  secretary-treasiu'er  of  the  companj 

The  facts  which  I  haye  laid  before  you  will  be  appreciated  bj  \l 
consumer  of  crucibles.    The  crucible  makers,  of  course,  hayiittf  fc.* 
cated  the  consumers  to  the  idea  that  the  crucibles  made  from  C^rl  * 

fraphite  are  the  best,  naturally  do  not  wish  to  disturb  it,  especuL- 
ecause  of  the  shorter  life  of  the  Ceylon  crucible,  when  they  can  *- 
the  consumer  twice  as  many  Ceylon  crucibles  as  they  could  Amencc 
flake  crucibles.    So  by  granting  us  the  schedule  we  ask  in  our  b*. 
and  adding  on  the  full  6  cents  per  pound  which  we  ask  on  our  tLu.- 
the  consumer  will  be  able  to  buy  his  crucibles  at  half  the  present  cr<»' 
the  inroad  of  the  electric  furnace  which  the  crucible  makers  fear  tr. 
be  checked,  an  important  American  industry  will  be  preserved  at 
deyeloped  to  the  si^ety  and  independence  of  the  Nation,  and  empi  '- 
ment  will  be  proyided  for  thousands  of  American  citisens. 
lliat  is  all  I  haye  to  say,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  hearing. 

BaZBF  OF  aSOBGS  A.  SHARPS,  BEPRSSSHTHTO  TKB  ATiAWAIfA  OBAPBin 

PBODirosas. 

Before  the  World  War  the  develoiunent  of  the  extensive  bodiefl  oi  gn^t#  c^  ■: 
Alabama  was  insignificant  because  of  the  fact  that  the  graphite  could  not  he  pro6u 
produced  in  competition  with  the  cheap,  free  orientu  product.    There  wa»  tl^- 
totflj  investment  in  the  State  of  only  about  $150,000  and  a  producing  capacity  of  -£ 
about  1,500  tons  of  graphite  a  year. 

During  the  war  the  requirements  of  the  country  in  graphite  were  extraoMlj  kf« 
and  it  would  have  been  unfortunate  if  we  had  not  had  an  adequate  tiipply  of  mt  "** 
because  the  usual  foreign  sources  of  supply  were  cut  off  by  reason  <n  the 
bottoms .    The  Government  turned  to  Alabama,  where  90  per  cent  of  the  Ai 
posits  of  graphite  is  located,  and  appealed  for  the  graphite  to  meet  the  vital 
the  country  and  its  allies.    In  every  possible  way  they  encouraged  invcsiB 
erection  of  new  mills,  the  extension  of  old  millsi  and  the  development  of  the  AW^f 
graphite  deposits  generally  to  the  limit.    The  cry  was  for  graphite  and  Mill  » ■" 
graphite.    They  called  the  Alabama  operators  to  Washii^ton;  sent  aad  k^?'   ■ 
sending  representatives  to  Alabama  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  G«oto  « 
Survey  to  urge  production  and  still  more  production.    Thev  DRMniaed  m  prv^  -' 
keeping  with  our  cost  of  production,  but  we  never  received  them;  they  iuun». ' 
fix  prices  for  graphite;  they  included  us  in  the  Mineral  Control  Act»  imder  whi>  I  «' 
were  to  receive  adequate  protection  for  two  years  after  peace  was  eiflied,  hr:t  u^ 
bill  never  became  operative;  Ihey  settled  with  many  other  prodneen  of  war  maw^* 
for  their  losses  incurred  under  similar  drcumstances  and  rofoaed  to '■^-*  "  ' 
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dm,  and  instead  of  protecting  us  on  the  large  stocks  of  graphite  which  we  had  on 
nd  ahead  of  reqinrements  at  the  signing  of  the  annistice,  and  which  were  produced 
peak  war  costs,  on  the  16th  day  of  January,  1919,  two  months  and  five  aays  after 
e  armistice,  they  removed  the  embargo  which  they  had  placed  against  the  importa- 
>n  of  the  foreign  graphite  and  allowed  thousands  of  tons  of  this  foreign  product  to 
\  diunped  into  New  York  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  our  accumulated  stocks.  This 
ined  us  oxnpletelv.  Every  graphite  plant  in  Alabama  shut  down  and  a  great 
any  of  them  were  forced  into  bankruptcy.  These  plants  are  still  closed  and  will 
main  closed  unless  we  get  adequate  protection  against  the  unfair  competition  of  the 
rient  through  the  medium  of  a  tariff,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  will 
)  no  more  war.  At  the  end  of  the  war  our  investment  in  graphite  mines  and  mills 
I  Alabama  was  between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000  and  oiu*  producing  capacity  had 
sen  to  over  15,000  tons  of  graphite  a  year. 

We  prepared  a  schedule  showing  our  needs  in  the  way  of  protection,  and  our  bill 
as  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Heflin  and  afterwards  reintroducea  in  somewhat  modified 
•rm  by  Mr.  Fordney.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1921,  our  needs  were  finally  presented 
» the  ways  and  Means  Committee  by  the  Southern  Tariff  Association  in  the  following 
»Tm: 

Schedule, — Crude  graphite  ores,  crystalline  or  amorphous,  1  cent  per  pound  of  ore 
>r  ores  containing  50  per  cent  or  under  of  eraphitic  carbon;  2  cents  per  pound  of  ore 
>r  oree  containing  over  50  per  cent  of  graphitic  carbon.  Lump  and  ship  crystalline 
raphite  3  cents  per  pound  of  graphite  of  a  size  which  will  not  pass  through  a  screen 
iui  openings  one-fourth  of  an  inch  square.  Flake  crystalline  graphite,  6  cents  per 
ound  of  graphite  of  a  size  which  will  pass  through  a  screen  with  (^nings  one-foiutb 
f  an  inch  square.  All  other  products,  manufactured  materials  and  compounds  con- 
uning  graphite,  5  cents  per  pound  for  the  graphite  therein,  in  addition  to  any  duties 
sBessed  and  collected  under  existing  law. 

This  schedule  as  presented  by  the  Southern  Tariff  Association  is  exactly  what  we 
rant  and  what  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  operate.  It  means  an  average  of  about  3 
ents  per  pound  on  all  imported  graphite  and  will  merely  put  us  on  an  even  footing 
nth  tne  foreigner  in  our  own  market,  and  that  is  all  we  ask. 

When  we  firat  appeared  before  the  VfvyB  and  Means  Committee  in  September,  1919, 
o  state  the  case  for  the  producers  of  Alabama  graphite,  and  to  show  why  it  was  neces- 
lary  to  have  protection  for  the  graphite  industry  if  it  was  to  survive,  we  were  opposed 
>iily  by  the  crucible  makers  and  the  importers  of  foreign  graphite.  These  men  con- 
:eded  that  Alabama  flake  graphite  was  superior  to  any  other  graphite  for  lubricating 
)urpo8e0,  but  they  all  contended  that  it  was  quite  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  crucible 
nanufacture  of  itself,  and  were  of  various  opinions  as  to  the  quantity  of  Alabama  flake 
hat  could  be  successfully  used  in  crucible  mixtures.  They  made  these  statements 
t>iit  they  have  never  been  able  to  produce  facts  or  figures  to  substantiate  them.  On 
he  other  hand,  we  met  their  argument  with  the  following  facts: 

1.  Dr.  Stull,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  selected  by  the  Government,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Alabama  graphite  producers,  to  carry  out  a  series  of  parallel  tests  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  Alabama  flake  graphite  would  make  a  eood  crucible  of  itself, 
and  how  such  a  crucible  would  compare  with  crucibles  made  from  foreign  graphite. 
The  result  of  Ihr.  Stull's  tests,  made  on  the  floor  of  the  foundry,  showed  that  Alabama 
flake  graphite,  of  itself,  made  not  only  a  perfectly  satisfactory  crucible,  but  made  a 
better  crucible  than  any  foreign  graphite. 

2.  The  Jonathan  Bartley  Crucible  Co.  asserted,  and  advertised  the  fact  to  the 
American  public,  that  a  crucible  made  of  American  flake  graphite  mixed  with  Ameri- 
can clay  was  superior  to  any  other  crucible,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  sell  these  all- 
American  crucibles  under  mat  representation. 

3.  All  foreign  crucible  manufacturers  ever3rwhere  had  changed  their  formula 
which  formerly  called  for  the  use  of  Ceylon  graphite,  and  for  some  ^ears  has  used 
nothing  but  flake  graphite,  similar  to  the  American  flake,  in  their  crucible  mixtures, 
and  were  consequently  making  better  crucibles. 

4.  The  Japanese  have  for  a  loxig  time  been  shipping  Japanese  crucibles  into  the 
Biraun^iam  (Ala.)  district,  maoe  from  flake  graphite  similar  to  Alabama  flake, 
flind  have  been  selling  them  f.  o.  b.  Birmingham,  after  paying  a  dutv  of  20  per  cent 
ftd  valorem,  for  from  1  cent  to  1^  cents  per  number  cheaper  than  the  factory  price 
of  the  American  crucible  makers  who  use  the  Ceylon  graphite.  The  Japanese  cru- 
cibles stand  an  average  of  50  per  cent  more  heats  than  the  crucibles  made  from  the 
Ceylon  gmphite. 

5.  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  practical  head  of  the  crucible  department  of  the  Crucible 
Steel  Co.,  of  America,  made  the  open  statement  before  a  number  of  reputable  pro- 
ducers in  Ashland,  Ala.,  that  a  perfectly  good  crucible  could  be  made  from  100  per 
cent  Alabama  flake,  that  he  had  demonstrated  this,  and  that  if  his  company  could 
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be  assured  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  the  quality  called  for  by  their  gpecificataoaa. 
they  would  change  their  formula  and  use  nothing  in  their  crucible  mixtures  but 
Alabama  flake.  Mr.  Guthrie  repeated  this  statement  in  his  testimony  before  tin 
Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  United  States  Senate,  65th,  H.  B.  11259.  page  2S4 

6.  Some  of  the  crucible  msmufacturers,  who  object  to  Alabama  flake  becai^e  cj 
the  flat  shape  of  the  flake  particles,  are  now  using  the  more  modem  n>llfl  systczD  c' 
crushing  the  Ceylon  graphite  and  are  thereby  actually  producing  a  flake  no  slsuIat 
to  the  Alabama  flake  that,  as  Dr.  StuU  remarks,  the  resemblance  ia  startlxBg. 

7.  The  crucible  makers  were  not  even  able  to  agree  on  the  quantity  of  Alab^iM 
flake  which  they  thought  could  be  successfully  used  in  crucible  mixtuiea. 

The  crucible  makers  attempt  to  belittle  the  result  of  Dr.  StuU's  experiments  cm 
the  ground  that  they  are  laboratory  tests  and  therefore  unreliable,  and  claim  tlitt 
the  only  practical  test  of  a  crucible  is  on  the  foundry  floor.  Our  answer  to  that  n 
that  Dr.  StulPs  tests  were  made  precisely  where  the  crucible  makers  say  they  abouH 
be  made — on  the  foundry  floor. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Bartley,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conimitt^t 
flatly  denies  the  statements  and  advertisements  of  the  Jonathan  Baitley  Crucible  O- 
although  the  company  had  successfully  sold  their  all-American  crucibree  to  t^< 
American  public  under  their  representations  of  superiority.    This  fact  dumld  ht 
sufficient  answer  to  Mr.  Bartley's  personal  testimony. 

The  only  other  attempt  to  refute  the  facts  with  which  we  support  our  azgumeDt  (\t 
the  use  of  Alabama  flake  in  crucibles  was  made  by  Mr.  Matnews,  pren&nt  of  Ha 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Cod* 
mittee.  This  attempt  is  rather  weak  in  that  it  doesn't  fairly  meet  our  argument,  is>i 
our  answer  to  it  is  that  the  statements  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  made  openly  at  a  time  when  tb«r9 
was  no  talk  about  a  tariff  on  graphite  and  frankly  repeated  before  the  Conunxttee  cb 
Mines  and  Mining,  are  entitled  to  rather  more  consideration  than  the  present  aqrv- 
ment  of  the  company. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Mr.  George  Bettinos,  a  Lu» 
importer  of  foreign  graphite  and  an  investor  in  foreu[n  graphite  fields,  introduced  t£s 
question  of  electric  brushes  and  attempted  to  show  that  flake  graphite  waa  ioUUr  us- 
suited  to  this  purpose,  but  the  assertions  and  advertisements  of  the  Joseph  tns/^t 
Crucible  Co.,  who  are  successfully  using  flake  graphite  for  this  purpose,  completely 
answer  the  argument  of  Mr.  Pettinos. 

For  the  most  part  the  crucible  makers  and  the  importers  of  foreign  graphite  do  TiU 
attempt  to  meet  the  facts  advanced  by  the  producers  of  American  graphite  at  all.  i^ 
where  they  do  make  the  attempt  they  invariably  contradict  each  other  and  their  <»^  ^ 
argument.  The  evidence  all  the  way  through  shows  that  the  crucible  makcci  a&i 
importers  of  forei^  graphite  have  entirely  failed  to  substantiate  their  statemoi^ 
ana  completely  vindicate  the  contention  of  the  producers  of  American  grai>hite. 

More  recently  the  manufacturers  of  foundry  facings  have  come  to  the  aaaietanoe  o' 
the  crucible  makers  and  importers  in  the  enort  to  defeat  the  tariff  on  sraphite,  tai 
they  have  adopted  a  very  ingenious  but  not  particularlv  ingenious  method  of  attack 

The  users  of  foundry  facings  are  of  course,  the  founary  men,  and  the  manoiacturfri 
of  foundry  facings  have  sent  letters  to  practically  all  of  them  in  the  country  &rp£; 
them  to  write  vigorous  bUnd  protests  to  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  agaix^ti^ 
proposed  tariff  on  graphite.  One  of  these  letters  is  on  record  with  the  Ways  and  Moa» 
Committee  together  with  a  complete  exposure  of  its  subtleties.  The  letter  cleverly 
informs  the  foundryman,  who  will  probably  not  see  a  copy  of  the  graphite  schediUf 
himself,  not  by  direct  statement,  but  by  suotle  inuendo,  that  the  producers  of  Amm* 
ican  graphite  are  seeking  a  tariff  of  6  cents  a  pound  on  the  grade  of  siaphite  naod  b 
founary  facings,  which  the  writer  of  the  letter,  if  he  has  read  the  bill  himeftlf,  mx:^ 
know  is  not  true .    The  only  answer  this  seems  to  call  for  is  exposure. 

And  that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  opposition  to  the  effort  of  the  j^rodtscvci  a! 
American  graphite  to  get  merely  enough  protdction  against  the  cheap  foraign  produc; 
to  enable  the  American  graphite  mines  to  operate.  The  opposition  to  the  tariff  L« 
backed  by  men  who  made  millions  of  dollars  out  of  graphite  products  duxiog  the  wk: 
and  who  themselves  are  protected  on  their  manufactured  products,  while  the  pn^ 
ducers  of  the  graphite  went  broke  and  into  bankruptcy.  This  opposition  has  so  fir 
succeeded  that  our  graphite  bill  has  been  reported  out  by  the  Ways  and  Means  O.'il- 
mittee  on  a  basis  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  of  course,  is  no  basis  at  all. 

In  the  testimony  taken  before  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  Mr.  McNaughtca 
representing  the  crucible  makers,  made  the  statement  that  the  crucible  maken  rarM 
nothing  for  the  20  per  cent  protection  which  they  enjoyed,  but  in  the  tariff  bill  U  K 
7456  paragraph  216  not  only  preserves  to  them  their  20  per  cent  which  they  adirat 
they  do  not  need,  but  it  increases  it  to  35  per  cent.  The  produceis  of  gnphite  :o 
Alabama  do  need  the  protection  they  ask  for,  and  none  of  the  37  mills  in  the  mate  eta 
operate  at  a  profit  without  it. 
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BTATEMENT   OF   SABL  J.   DAVIS,   BEPBESENTINO    THE   X7NITED 

STATES  GRAPHITE  CO.,  SAOINAW,  MICH. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  a  brief,  I  presume  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have;  but  there  are  one  or  two  additions  that  I  want 
to  submit  to  the  committee.  May  I  have  the  privilege  of  making 
some  additions  to  that  brief? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  lilce  to  reserve  that  privilege.      • 

I  am  Earl  J.  Davis,  of  Saginaw,  representing  the  United  States 
Graphite  Co.  of  Saginaw,  ifich.  This  concern  has  been  in  busi- 
ness for  a  period  of  about  30  years.  They  own  and  operate  mines 
in  Mexico.  The  graphite  in  which  we  are  interested  is  just  the 
amorphous  ^aphite.  They  go  down  to  Mexico  for  their  product  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  no  product  known  to  us  in  this  coimtry  that 
will  satisfy  the  purposes  for  which  we  use  amorphous  graphite.  They 
furnish  probably  95  per  cent  of  the  graphite  that  is  used  for  lead 
pencils.  We  have  gone  in  and  tested  practically  all  the  known  forms 
of  graphite  in  the  United  States  and  we  do  not  find  any  that  we  can 
use  satisfactorily  to  compare  with  the  Mexican  graphite. 

The  reason  that  we  go  down  there  is  that  that  is  a  product  that  is 
best  adaptable  to  our  purposes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  free  graphite  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Free  amorphous  graphite,  Senator. 

If  we  could  use  the  American  amorphous  graphite  we  would  be 
buying  it  in  this  country,  because  it  sells  here,  according  to  the  latest 
nampmet  of  the  Geological  Survey,  for  about  $10.60  a  ton.  The 
ireignt  on  the  Mexican  product  alone  is  more  than  $16.  So  that  our 
going  down  there  for  our  graphite  is  not  a  matter  of  choice. 

These  are  American-owned  mines  produced  by  American  capital, 
and  we  bring  the  graphite  here  ana  manufacture  it  and  put  our 
product  on  the  market. 

1  think  that  practically  covers  the  situation;  and  if  I  am  allowed 
to  submit  a  few  amendments  to  my  brief  I  shotild  be  verv  glad  to  do 
that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Very  well.    You  may.    Thank  you. 

BUSFOFEABL  J.  DAVIS,  REPBSSEHTZira  THE  UNITED  STATES  GBAPHITE  CO., 

SAGINAW,  MIOH. 

There  are  two  kinds  or  varieties  of  graphite,  viz,  (1)  flake  or  crystalline;  (2)  amor- 

phouii. 

The  flake  or  crystalline  graphite  is  used  chiefly  lor  making  crucibles. 

Amornhous  graphite  is  turned  into  such  graphite  products  as  paints,  lubricants, 
^ve  polish,  foundry  facings,  motor  and  generator  brushes,  graphite  for  pencil  making, 
powder  gladng,  etc. 

Accoraing  to  the  latest  records  of  the  United  Spates  Geological  Survey  there  was 
imported  by  the  United  States  during  the  years  1913  to  1920,  both  inclusive,  only 
about  62,251  tons  of  amorphous  graphite,  of  which  amount  the  United  States  Graphite 
Co.,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  used  about  63  per  cent,  or  nearly  two-thirds. 

Oraphite  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  more  than  50  years.  For  30  years  the  United 
States  Graphite  Co.,  of  Michi^Bkn,  has  owned  and  operated  in  the  State  of  Sonora, 
Mexico,  an  amorphous  graphite  mine,  shipping  the  crude  ore  to  their  factory  at  Sag- 
uiair. 

In  this  connection  we  might  state  that  the  United  States  Graphite  Co.,  of  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  ia  the  world's  only  manufacturer  usin^  exclusively  amorphous  graphite  in  the 
Tiremration  of  its  various  products,  a  fact  possible  only  because  of  the  superior  quality 
of  tiie  amorphous  graphite  owne^  and  mined  by  themselves  in  Mexico. 
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Amorphous  graphite  of  the  quality  suitable  for  their  purposes  can  not  be  obtained 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  during  the  30  years  of  in 
existence  the  United  States  Graphite  Co.  has,  in  the  hope  of  findii^  a  source  of  supply 
adaptable  to  their  purposes  in  our  own  country,  inv^igated  hundreds  of  graphite 
deposits  in  the  United  States,  but  without  success.  Some  yean  ago,  for  instance, 
they  took  an  option  on  the  graphite  mines  in  Gunnison  County^  State  of  Goland<- 
which  mines  produce  probably  the  best  amorphous  graphite  mined  in  the  Uiiitei 
States,  and  had  shipped  to  their  plant  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  several  hundred  tons  of  cU 
ore,  which  they  tried  to  use  in  the  preparation  of  those  graphite  products  hereinbe^ 
mentioned,  but  y^th  unsatisfactory  results.  This  concern  nas  investigated  all  giaphiv 
deposits  known  in  the  United  States,  and  after  exhaustive  tests  extending  over  man} 
years  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the  amorphous  graphite  mined  in  uiia  countir 
can  not  be  satisfactorily  used  in  the  manufacture  of  their  products.  Thia  is  entiieh 
due  to  the  inferior  quality  of  American  amorphous  graphite,  which  is  freely  offered 
at  very  low  prices. 

A  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  entitled  "GraphiUi 
Industry  in  1920,"  a  copy  of  which  is  submitted  herewith  (seep.  1512),  among otfaff 
things  says:  "Operators  in  Colorado^  Nevada,  and  Rhode  Island  reported  sake  or 
4,694  short  tons  of  amorphous  graphite  in  1920,  at  an  average  rate  of  $10.60  a  tci&. 
This  was  |3.52  per  ton  iess  than  the  average  price  in  1919.'^  Most  of  this  tconsef 
was  produced  in  Rhode  Island.  The  freight  alone  on  amorphous  giai^ie  mined  b 
Mexico  and  shipped  to  Saginaw,  Mich.,  is  $16.70  per  ton.    Then  why  snould  this  com- 

gany  go  down  into  Mexico,  particularly  under  present  distressed  ccoiditiaBa,  pay  thif 
eavy  freight,  and  invest  tneir  money  in  these  Mexican  mines  if  the  low«r-pric«*i 
American  amorphous  graphite  could  be  used  by  them?  Is  it  not  quite  apparro: 
therefore  that  there  are  in  this  country  no  miners  of  amorphous  graphite  whom  a  tahc 
would  benefit? 

In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  revenue  which  a  tariff  on  amorphous  graphite  v<hi1>^ 
bring  to  the  Government  We  will  take  the  fig[ures  of  the  pamphlet  referred  to  aWt- 
which  show  that  in  the  year  1920  there  was  imported  only  4,469  short  tons  of  ain<ir- 
phous  graphite.  The  House  bill  provides  (par.  211,  p.  39)  a  duty  of  10  per  rent  tfi 
valorem  on  graphite,  and  accordingly  any  revenue  the  Government  may  get  nro> 
amorphous  grapnite  will  be  very  small,  and  two-thirds  of  it  would  be  levied  on  Anxrt* 
can-owned  graphite  mined  in  Mexico  with  American  money  and  would  fall  diiectlr 
on  the  United  States  Graphite  Co. 

Further  than  this,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  if  the  United  States  Govemmeo'. 
places  an  import  duty  on  amorphous  graphite  then  Mexico  will  retaliate  with  &n 
eaual  or  higher  export  duty  on  this  graphite,  which  would  mean  that^  any  reveatv 
which  the  United  States  Government  may  collect  through  a  tariff  on  amorph'"L- 
graphite  would  be  a  smaller  amount  than  this  company  would  have  to  pay  under  <urh 
conditions. 

The  United  States  Graphite  Co.  invested  its  money  some  30  years  a^o  in  miiu^  i'' 
Mexico  and  in  a  large  plant  in  Saginaw  and  have  become  the  largest  importer?  ' 
amorphous  graphite  and  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  graphite  products  in  t>.- 
United  States.  This  concern  is  not  a  war  baby  that  came  into  existence  bv  reanm  ^< 
high  prices  and  excessive  demands  for  graphite  during  the  war,  but  is  an  old  oom^n; 
established  solely  on  its  merits. 

It  seems  plain  therefore  that  amorphous  graphite  should  be  on  the  free  list. 

The  Fordney  bill,  however,  as  passed  to  tne  Senate,  reads  (par.  211)  a«  foiluv* 
"Graphite  or  plumbago,  crude  or  refined,  not  specially  provided  for,  10  per  cmiIub 
ad  valorem." 

As  there  are  no  "specia  provisions,"  it  is  suggested  that  amorphous  graphitt'  }-* 
either  placed  on  the  tree  list  or  the  words  '^except  amphorous  graphite  be  mhtu 
tuted  for  the  phrase  *'not  specially  provided  for." 

Supplemental  Brief. 

price  for  1920  ak0rfh0u8  orafhtte. 

Colorado.  Nevada,  Rhode  Island:  Product  sold  at  $10.60  per  short  ton  on  an  avm^.. 
(See  pamphlet.  Geological  Survey,  dated  Mar.  29,  1921^ 

Mexico  product  valued  at  $36.03  per  short  ton.  (Freight  alone  from  Mexicu  v 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  is  $16.70  per  ton.) 

Chosen  (Korea),  valued  at  $36.95  per  short  ton.  (See  pamphlet,  Geolo^cal  Sunt'i. 
dated  Mar.  29,  1921.) 
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Mined  in 
Mexico 

United 

States 

Graphite 

Co. 

Imported  (high  grade). 

Domestic 
Clow 

Year. 

From 
Mexico. 

From 
Korea. 

Total. 

grade), 
mined 

in 
United 
States. 

13 

TVM. 

4,370 
3,077 
2,062 
4,826 
8,238 
4,356 
3,896 
2,764 

TvM. 
4,435 
4,250 
1,680 
5,331 
7,570 
5,600 
5,506 
3,650 

Ton». 

4, 170. 

6,327 

2,373 

5,375 

2,462 

568 

126 

810 

Tom. 
8,605 

10,686 
4,053 

10,706 

10,032 
6,168 
5,632 
4,400 

Tom. 
2,243 
1,725 

U 

15 

1,181 

t6 

2.622 

17 

8,301 

18 

6,560 

19 

3,379 
4,604 

» 

Total 

34,4m 

38,040 

22,211 

60,251 

30,705 

Tons, 
merican-owned  Mexican  graphite  mined  and  imported   by  the  United 

States  Graphite  Co.  (as  above) 34, 489 

orean  graphite  imported  by  the  United  States  Graphite  Co 4, 887 

Total  imports  account  United  States  Graphite  Co.  (8  years) 39, 376 

Percentage  of  amorphous  graphite  mined  and  imported  during  8  years  by  the  United 
tates  Graphite  Co.,  65  per  cent. 

The  United  States  Graphite  Co.  also  purchased  as  much  of  the  domestic  amorphous 
5  could  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  products.  . 

Average  value  per  ton  domestic  amorphous. 

918 $10.59 

919 14.12 

920 10.60 

The  United  States  Graphite  Co.:  (1)  Uses  amorphous  graphite  exclusively.  (2)  Owns 
te  mines  in  Mexico.  (3)  Operates  these  Mexican  mines  with  American  money. 
4)  Uses  65  per  cent  of  all  amorphous  graphite  coming  in  United  States.  (5)  Tariff 
vill  not  aid  producers  of  American  amcA'phous  graphite,  because  it  can  not  be  success- 
ully  substituted  for  imported  amorphous  graphite  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  imported  graphite  possesses  peculiar  physical  characteristics  which  render  it 
uperior  for  use  in  certain  of  the  more  important  graphite  products — ^pencils,  motor 
ind  generator  brushes,  lubricants,  etc.,  etc. 

Now,  while  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult  for  a  layman  to  clearly  understand  just 
*rhat  is  meant  by  this  term  ''physical  characteristics,"  their  importance  is  only  too 
^ell  understood  by  persons  experienced  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  graphite 
products  and  particularly  those  who,  having  engaged  in  the  business  over  a  long  period 
)f  years,  have  endeavored  to  find  a  source  of  supply  here  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  help,  however,  to  an  understanding  to  explain  that  for  commercial  purposes 
the  purity  of  graphite  is  usually  determined  by  placing  a  given  weight,  generally 
Jne-half  gram,  in  a  platmum  crucible,  placing  same  over  a  flame  and  burning  off  the 

carbon  contents."  Then  the  ash  (silica  and  other  substances  which  will  not  burn) 
^  ▼eiphed  and  the  remainder  (*' carbon  ")  is  called  graphite.  Thus,  if  say  15  per  cent 
3f  the  weight  placed  in  the  crucible  will  not  burn,  then  the  remainder  (85  per  cent  is 
called  "graphite." 

The  point  which  we  wish  to  make  is  this: 

There  are  a  number  of  forms  of  carbon;  for  example,  coke,  coal,  diamonds,  and 
R^phite  are  each  different  forms  of  carbon. 

If,  then,  the  amorphous  graphite  mined  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  for  instance,  when 
tested  in  the  above  maimer  assays  about  the*  same  as  Mexican  graphite,  namely,  80 
to  85  per  cent  carbon  contents,  it  might  seem  to  a  layman  to  possess  an  equal  manu-  • 
acturmg  ^ue;  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can  not  be  successfully  substituted 
^Mexican  graphite  in  that  it  does  not  possess  the  necessary  physical  characteristics. 
That  ig  to  say,  while  having  about  the  same  carbon  content  (80  to  85  per  cent),  it 
Phyaically  resembles  coal  or  coke  more  than  graphite — ^is  not,  tor  example,  slippery, 
and  consequently  little  more  satisfactory  as  a  lubricant  than  coal  would  be.    Neither 
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does  it  afford  a  bright  luster  or  polish  when  rubbed  on  to  a  surface,  and  for  mich  resAii 
is  not  suitable  for  stove  polisn  or  powder  glazing.  And  it  is  about  as  suitable  for 
pencil  leads  as  would  be  coke  or  coal. 

The  purpose  of  these  statements  which  we  have  just  made  is  to  help  make  de^r 
to  this  committee  the  position  in  which  a  tariff  on  amorphous  graphite  would  plac? 
a  long-established  industry,  and  particularly  one  concern,  the  United  States  Graphite* 
Co.,  of  Saginaw,  Mich. 

STATEMENT  OF  FLOYD  WEED,  BIBMINaHAM,  ALA.. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  desire  to  talk  on  graphite  ? 

Mr.  Weed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  make  your  statement  as  brief  as  possible  • 

Mr.  Weed.  We  have  not  had  a  hearing. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  you  have  not. 

Mr.  Weed.  We  expected  a  notification  from  the  committee  but 
did  not  get  it  until  Wednesday  of  this  week,  and  I  came  here  just  tis 
quickly  as  I  could. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  have  any  kind  of  a  brief  that  you  desire  U» 
file  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Weed.  I  Drought  one,  but  I  decided  not  to  file  it,  because  tli*- 
subject  has  been  covered  so  thoroughly.  There  are  only  two  or 
three  points  that  I  want  to  bring  out;  three  phases,  and  I  will  let  it 
go  at  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  right. 

Mr.  Weed.  It  has  been  said  by  those  opposing  a  tariff  on  graphitt^ 
that  the  tariff  will  increase  the  cost  to  many  of  the  basic  industries 
of  the  country,  the  inference  being  that  these  increases  will  re- 
establish  high  prices. 

The  facts  are  that  the  prices  of  graphites  in  the  forms  used  by 
manufacturers  supplying  thesse  basic  industries  are  to-day  in  soiuV 
instances  less  than  one-half'  the  lowest  prices  ever  known  in  the 
industry.     In  all  instances  they  are  much  oelow  the  prewar  levels. 

We  contend  that  the  imposition  of.  the  rates  asked  for  will  only 
reestablish  the  prewar  prices  and,  in  respect  to  prewar  condition- 
will  not  increase  costs  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Another  phase :  We  are  asking  for  this  tariff  to  prevent  the  f urlhrr 
unrestrictea  importation  of  enormous  war  accumulaUoiis.  A'l 
countries  manufacturing  graphite  products  before  the  war  wer* 
dependent  upon  imports  in  wnole  or  in  part  for  their  base  material. 
and  the  origin  of  the  supplies  was  completely  in  British  and  Frenti; 
territory.  When  England  and  France  imposed  embargoes  on  ex- 
ports in  1914,  extraordinary  efforts  were  made  throughout  the  worl«i 
to  increase  production. 

I  will  not  go  over  what  happened  in  the  United  States.  That  b..- 
been  touched  upon.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  capacity  was  increao«*c 
five  to  seven  fold  and  new  and  improved  methods  were  evolved  which 
would  have  made  the  industry  highly  efficient  if  it  had  been  able  t*- 
function. 

The  Central  Empires,  Germany  and  Austria,  shut  off  by  the  bliKK- 
ade,  made  themselves  independent  of  foreign  supplies,  and  in  191> 

Sroduced  one-half  the  entire  world's  output.  Gicrmany  alone  pro- 
uced  64,000  tons  against  35,000  tons  credited  to  Maaagascar  aiA 
27,000  tons  credited  to  Ceylon.  France  in  Madagascar  increaHsi 
production  from  7,000  tons  in  1913  to  35,000  tons  in  1918.     In  Indo- 
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!iuna  she  built  up  an  industry  from  nothing  in  1916  to  15,000  tons 
11918. 

Great  Britain  met  her  requirements  and  accumulated  a  surpUis 
quivalent  to  a  full  year's  supply  for  this  country. 

Following  the  armistice  the  removal  of  the  enibargoes  and  restric- 
ions  threw  the  American  market  wide  open  to  these  surpluses  and 
bese  enormous  accumulations,  and  they  were  diunped  on  our  market 
mtil  it  was  glutted.    They  are  still  hanging  over  to-day. 

If  any  benefit  were  to  accrue  to  the  American  public  through 
laving  unrestricted  access  to  this  abundance  of  cheap  foreim  mate- 
ial  conunensurate  with  the  losses  that  would  be  sustained  by  the 
lomestic  industry  a  possible  argument  might  be  advanced  for  ad- 
aitting  it,  but  it  is  certain  that  no  material  reduction  in  prices  of 
raphite  products  will  reach  the  public,  as  its  cost  is  a  minor  factor 
1  tne  total  cost,  and  of  the  graphite  products  that  reach  the  public 
s  such  the  cost  of  the  raw  graphite  is  negligible. 

I  have  here  a  brief  table  showing  what  the  cost  of  graphite  means 
0  the  public. 

A  box  of  flake  graphite  selling  for  75  cents  contains  5  cents  worth 
f  graphite.  A  box  of  amorphous  graphite  selling  for  40  cents  con- 
ains  2  cents  worth.  A  gallon  of  graphite  paint  selling  for  $2.^0 
on  tains  6  cents  worth.  A  box  of  graphite  grease  selling  for  15 
ents  contains  one-half  a  cent's  worth.  A  package  of  pencils  selling 
or  50  cents  has  one-tenth  of  a  cent's  worth  of  graphite. 

The  committee  has  had  presented  to  it  a  calculation  that  I  made 
ome  time  back  of  the  cost  of  smelting  in  a  graphite  crucible.  With- 
iutgoing  into  details,  it  is  one-fortietn  of  a  cent  a  poimd. 

The  fmlowing  table  was  prepared  to  show  that  tne  rates  asked  for 
rill  only  reestablish  prewar  prices 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  to  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Weed.  I  can  put  this  whole  thing  in.  I  am  just  speaking 
rom  it. 

Senator  Reed.  There  is  no  need  of  repeating  it. 

Mr.  Weed.  The  present  price  of  the  Imnp  is  3i  cents.  The  pre- 
irar  price  was  an  average  oi  7  cents.  That  is  true  all  the  way  down 
he  line.    Madagascar,  2  cents  to-day;  6  and  7  cents  before  the  war. 

We  ask  for  3  cents  on  lump  and  6  cents  on  flake;  4  cents  on  the 
lake  to  bring  it  back  to  prewar  prices  and  2  cents,  making  6  in  all, 
0  discourage  importation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Lump  3  cents  and  flake  6  ? 

ilr.  Weed.  Of  which  4  cents  on  the  flake  is  to  bring  it  back  to 
>rewar  prices.  The  2  cents  is  to  discourage  the  importation  of  this 
ilterly  needless  product. 

We  do  not  need  to  import  a  single  pound  of  flake  graphite,  and  no 
tne  appearing  before  you  has  claimea  that  we  do  need  to. 

The  other  phase  of  the  situation  has  been  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  we  believe  it  has  been  unfairly  presented;  that  is,  the 
iToubles  experienced  durmg  the  war  in  the  use  of  graphite  crucibles. 

The  facts  are  these:  T^ese  troubles  started  when  foreign  and 
lomestic  graphites  were  used  as  formerly.  The  German  clays  were 
)tf  the  market  and  domestic  clays  were  being  substituted.  The  fault 
^as  in  the  clay  and  not  in  the  graphite. 

In  substantiation  of  that  conaition  I  can  only  refer  you  to  the 
itatement  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  in  1915  that 
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it  preceded  any  of  this  trouble.  It  preceded  the  introduction  of  thi 
domestic  graphite.  They  say  that  *'  the  Klingenburg  clay  was  cut  08 
None  of  this  clay  was  imported  in  1915,  and  tne  accumulated  reserves 
are  now  practically  exhausted.  American  crucible  makers  hare  co& 
ducted  extensive  tests  to  determme  the  stability  of  certain  Ameiicai 
dajs  as  substitutes,  and  many  of  them  have  husbanded  supplies  0 
Klmgenburg." 

It  goes  on  in  more  detail,  but  it  shows  it  was  a  live  question  ii 
1915.    In  1917,  two  years  later,  it  was  still  a  live  question. 

They  say  that  ^'the  difficulties  encoimtered  since  1914  in  findiiu 
supplies  of  clay  have  now  been  largely  overcome.  A  part  of  the  grw 
demand  for  crucibles  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  crucibles  mad 
with  domestic  clays  did  not  stand  as  many  heats  as  those  made  wid 
the  Bavarian  clajjr.'' 

Finally,  one  01  the  witnesses  before  you  made  specific  reference  u 
the  trouble  in  the  Port4smouth  Navy  Yard,  the  trouble  that  wt 
experienced  there  with  graphite  crucibles.  Here  are  the  fact 
[reading] : 

''In  June,  1916,  many  attempts  to  increase  the  life  of  the  crucibki 
became  discouraged,  the  only  consolation  being  in  the  fact  that  tb 
trouble  was  universal  and  up  to  maker  and  user  to  tax  hia  wits  u 
master  the  situation  if  possible.  Something  had  to  be  done  and  doiH 
quickly  to  save  the  day.  The  writer  undertook  to  solve  the  probkn 
of  preventing  the  flaking  and  cracking  of  the  crucibles,  ana  in  m 
weeks'  time  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  difficulty.  TTie  life  of  \in 
crucibles  went  up  to  20  heats  immediately. 

''From  January  1,  1917,  to  May  1,  1918,  the  supply  departmen 
invoiced  to  the  small  plant  376  crucibles,  giving  a  total  average  o 
64  heats  per  crucible. '' 

This  shows  that  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  use  of  th 
crucibles  during  the  war  period  was  that  the  crucibles  were  n" 
properly  prepared  for  use,  were  used  while  still  green,  and  weri 
carelessly  used. 

American  graphite  makes  the  best  small  and  medium  sized  crucibk 
that  it  is  possible  to  make.  Only  in  the  large  sizes  is  it  advantageoo 
to  use  an  admixture  with  Ceylon  graphite. 

EAETHEirWASE  AND  CHIKA. 

[Paragraphs  212  and  213.] 

STATEMENT  OF  THEODOBE  JONES,  PRESIDENT  OF  JONES,  KcDUF 
FEE  &  STBATTON  COBPOBATION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones,  you  reside  in  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do,  sir;  in  BrooUine. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  speak  on — crockery  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Crockery  and  china;  yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  paragraph  212.  What  is  your  ocoupi 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  wholesalers  of  crockery  and  china. 

The  ^AIRMAN.  What  do  you  want  in  this  bill  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  the  present  tariff,  we  believe,  is  high  enough  f^ 
the  protection  of  the  domestic  potters.  Several  of  them  have  u^ 
us  so. 
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The  Chaibman.  Who  told  you  so  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  W.  E.  Wells,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  told  me  so. 
Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Unaerwood  rates  are  what 
)u  want  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Jones  is  one  of  the  leading  crockery  merchants 
I  Boston,  and  perhaps  in  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  the  American  valuation  plan  were  to  be  in  use  we 
ould  want  the  Fordney  rates  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  on  the  assumption  that  the  American 
iluation  is  going  to  prevail. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then,  what  we  would  ask  would  be  that  the  rates  be  at 
ast  one-half  what  the  present  rates  are  under  the  ad  valorem  system. 
Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  state  your  reasons  for  that  brie^,  Mr. 
ines? 

Mr.  Jones.  Briefly,  that  would  produce  more  revenue  than  is  pro- 
iced  to-day. 

Senator  Walsh.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  1 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.    I  shall  in  a  few  days  file  a  printed  brief  here, 
r.  Chairman,  but  I  think  I  can  hurry  matters  by  reading  what  I 
ive  to  say,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  rather  have  it  printed  in  the  record  t 
Mr.  Jones.  I  sh&U  have  another  brief  printea;  this  is  not  a  brief. 
It  there  are  some  facts  in  here  that  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
'  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  read  it  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  About  eight  or  nine  minutes. 

Senator  Shoot.  Before  you  go  on  with  that,  will  you  let  me  know 
bat  capital  you  have  invested  in  your  concern? 
Mr.  Jones.  $750,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  profits  did  you  make  last  year  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  As  my  father  said  here  once  before,  that  was  a  subject 
I  which  he  only  talked  with  his  wife. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  asking  for  certain  things  here,  and  I 
ould  like  to  know. 

Mr.  JoxEs.  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  approximately  what  your  profits  were 
r  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  tbat  I  ought  to  be  asked  to  state  that 
»re. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  refuse  to  do  it. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  your  turnover  is  composed 

imported  goods  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  one-half.     We  are  large  dealers  in  Ameri- 

tn  wares. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  that  percentage  largely  high-class  goods  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  goods  of  all  kinds,  the  cheapest,  the  medium,  and 

ie  best. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  is  high-class,  what  we  call 
Juries,  high-class  tableware  and  things  of  tnat  kind  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  The  smaller  proportion.  I  should  think  20  per  cent, 
»ughly.  We  cater  lajgely  to  the  medium  gradeis  of  war^,  but  we 
ive  the  cheapest.  We  wholesale  a  very  large  amount  of  cheiip 
imestic  ware  and  the  best  grades  of  domestic  ware. 
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The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  call  our  attention  to  the  salien 
features  m  the  brief  and  tnen  have  it  printed  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  to  ask  just  one  more  question  in  that  cui; 
nection.     Were  your  profits  50  per  cent  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  were  more  than  that  during  the  war,  wer 
they'  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  not  the  fibres  before  me. 
will  state  this,  Senator:  Our  business  was  established  in  IS  10.  U 
father  was  in  that  business  for  63  years,  and  he  was  at  the  head  of  < 
nearly  50  years.  I  have  been  there  nearly  38  years,  and  I  can  assur 
you  that  m  the  run  of  years  there  are  no  abnormal  profits  in  tha 
Dusiness.  As  a  boy  my  father  wanted  me  to  enter  that  business,  ai>< 
I  said,  '*  Father,  I  would  rather  be  in  some  other  business  because  ih 
profits  are  not  large  enough  in  this  business." 
•  Senator  Smoot.  Your  father's  advice  was  very  good. 

Senator  Walsh.  Your  father  was  a  wise  old  gentleman  and  a  gu<*< 
Democrat. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  v/as,  sir«     If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  a  fei 
paragraphs  from  this  paper  which  I  have  prepared. 

The  (^airman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Jones  (reading) : 

The  potteriee  of  the  United  States  produce  a  very  limited  variety  of  cfce  «ii^ 
required  by  the  consumers  of  this  country,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  qb  to  iiapart  tata 
kinds  of  wares  from  abroad. 

No  weU-conducted  crockery  and  china  business  could  be  maintained  mthoat  a  ^^m 
of  import  wares.    In  fact,  outside  of  the  staple  lines  of  English  semiporcelaiii  «w 


the  great  bulk  of  imported  goods  is  entirely  different  in  character  aod  quality  ir  3 
those  produced  in  the  United  States 

Senator  Watson.  Do  jon  know  why  they  do  not  produce  them  u 
the  United  States  ?  Is  it  because  they  have  not  tfie  day,  the  Thi 
material,  or  the  skilled  labor,  or  is  it  because  they  have  not  W: 
protected  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  have  been  protected,  or. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  mean  protected  on  all  these  things  tha 
they  do  not  make  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  I  think  thejr  have. 

The  Chairman.  Not  on  the  higher  grades,  however. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  was  coming  to  that  pomt.  Nearly  every  earthen wari 
and  china  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  imports  more  or  k*si 
foreign  clays.  They  mix  them  with  the  domestic  clays,  but  they  oaj 
not  produce  finished  china  or  fine  earthenware  without  the  Engli^i 
clay. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  to  say,  the  highest  grades  of  chinawifcn 
can  not  be  produced  from  the  American  clay. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Senator  Watson.  Then,  they  do  not  produce  the  highest  grmd*^ 
out  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  not  the  highest  grades,  but  they  do  not  nuu 
much  chinaware  there. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  do  they  make  most  of  the  china  that  j 
made  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  china  made  in  Truiion,  N-  J 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  buy  any  of  that  and  sdl  it  t 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  a  large  amount  of  it. 

Senator  Watson.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  foreign-made 
bina? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Lenox  china  is  as  fine  as  any  foreign-made  china. 
leading:] 

One  ix>table  exception  is  the  fine  china  made  b^  the  Lenox  pottery  of  Trenton, 
hich  competes  direcUjr  and  successfully  with  the  finest  English  chinas.  The  Lenox 
Htery  enjoys  the  enviable  position  of  having  more  business  than  their  &ctory  can 
ike  care  of  and  has  stated  that  they  are  unafraid  of  anv  competition  and  do  not  need 
ly  higher  protection.  Also  some  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  earthenware 
merican  manufticturers  have  stated  that  they  need  no  further  protection  than  they 
)e  having  at  present. 

We  recognize  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  manufacturers  in  this 
lantry  and  which  is  evidenced  by  the  following  statistics: 

Comparison  of  imports  and  domestic  production  of  earthenware  and  china. 


Imports. 

Domestic  production. 

1013 

1920 

1913 

1920 

iithmware 

13,047,000 
6,900,000 

$4,200,000 
6,050,000 

115,066,000 
2,434,000 

$39,360,000 
11,060,000 

JjUi 

Total 

9,947,000 

10,850,000 
9 

17,490,000 

50,420,000 
190 

CR&se percent.. 

Exports  from  the  United  States. 

krthenware  and  china: 

1913 $550,000 

1920 2,800,000 

locrease,  400  per  cent. 

Senator  Watson.  How  many  of  the  varieties  that  you  sell  can  not 

^  and  are  not  being  produced  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  the  cheap  grades  of  china  are  not  being  produced 

the  United  States. 

Senator  Watson.  Why?    Would  they  have  to  have  foreign  clay 

ith  which  to  make  them  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  they  would,  yes. 

Senator  Watson.  Could  they  not  be  made  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  they  could  be  made  in  the  United  States,  yes, 

r. 

Senator  Watson.  We  have  the  raw  material,  have  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Combined  with  the  foreign. 

Senator  Watson.  Well,  the  great  variety  of  the  products  that  you 

il  can  be  made  in  the  United  States,  can  they  not,  so  far  as  the 

w  material  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  they  could  without  combining  with  the 

reign  clays. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  extreme  high  grade  is  imported  also, 

it  not  t 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is,  but  the  extreme  high  grade  is  made  by  the 

»nox  Oo.  in  Trenton. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  do  they  get  their  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  import  some  foreign  material. 
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Senator  Watson.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  foreign  i»i 
domestic  raw  material  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Leni»i 
china,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  The  imports  for  1920  were  fnin 
the  following  countries: 

Prance SSOO  in 

Germany STjO  «« 

Japan 4, 3)0  ••< 

United  Kingdom 3, 80f> 

Other  countries 1. 10f» 


:i 


Total 10.850.«fl 

The  Chairman.  We  have  all  that  information.     You  can  hav 
that  printed  in  your  remarks. 
Mr.  Jones  (reading) : 

In  view  of  these  figures,  showing  immense  development  and  prosperity  of  the  Umt«i 
States  pottery  industry,  we,  therefore,  feel  that  we  may  dismiss  the  question  of  aa 
additional  protection  being  required,  and  believe  that  a  modemte  reduction  oi  u 
rates  on  earthenware  and  cnina  would  result  in  bringing  an  increased  revenue  to  th 
Grovemment,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  assist  in  reducing  the  selling  i»iceB  to  ih 
consumer.  The  present  high  prices  are  very  onerous  on  the  public,  and  the  deoaia 
for  reduction  is  loud  and  emphatic  throughout  the  land. 

We  desire  to  register  our  most  earnest  protest  and  disapproval  of  the  American  yi}u3 
tion  plan  of  assessing  duties.  We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  such  method  and  k 
the  same  reasons  expressed  against  the  same  proposition  in  1908  and  noted  . 
tari£f  hearings  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee,  Cn 
print,  No.  13,  November  23,  1908.    It  is  impracticable  and  unworkable. 

As  previously  stated,  only  limited  staple  lines  of  English  earthenware  are  dire<ru 
comparable  with  American  production  and  the  vast  variety  of  imports  are  not  o^ 
parable. 

Senator  Watson.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  subm 
anything  on  the  question  of  valuation.  We  have  been  all  over  thij 
and  have  adopted  the  American  valuationplan. 

Senator  Wat.sh.  Notwithstanding  the  Democratic  caucus. 

Senator  Watson.  Notwithstanding  the  Democratic  caucus. 

Mr.  Jones  (reading) : 

If  duty  is  assessed  on  these  noncomparable  imports  at  American  valixatum«  it  wrml 
mean  an  enormous  increase  in  selling  prices  to  the  public  at  a  time  when  rednctira 
are  hopefully  expected  and  demanded. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  does  not  want  to  hear  any  rot^* 
on  the  subject  of  American  valuation,  because  they  have  passed  *\ 
that. 

Mr.  Jones.  AU  right,  sir.    [Reading:] 

Whilst  the  rates  of  the  Fordney  bill  are  nominally  lower  than  the  •«^**^rp  tan 
they  actually  mean  a  heavy  advance  in  the  duty  assessed. 

Ijie  present  rates  are — on  decorated  earthenware  40  p^  cent  and  on  decorated  rb:a 
55  per  cent  on  the  foreicn  cost.  We  append  statistics  of  importations  which  show  Ui 
under  the  American  viduation  plan  the  rates  on  earthenware  would  vary  fnun  4H  hv 
per  cent  and  on  china  from  88  to  125  per  cent.  This  is  not  protection — it  is  prnbil 
tion,  pure  and  simple. 

For  iiistance,  as  shown  in  this  appended  table  of  statistics  of  importation,  aa  Enct 
Doulton  china  dinner  set  costs,  landed,  in  the  year  1914,  $13.74.    At  preeent,  tt«-^ 
to  the  factory  advances  in  England,  the  same  set  costs,  landed,  $38.52,  whicli  Ls  pn'^ 
a  sufficiently  heavy  buxden  for  the  consumer  to  bear.    This  at  a  duty  o(  40  por  4^Qt 
foreign  cost. 

Under  the  American  valuation  plan,  at  28  per  cent  duty  on  wholesale  WfiHiny  prv 
this  same  set  would  cost,  landed,  $43.93  per  set,  which  ib  equivalent  to  54^  per  cr 
duty  on  f  ordgn  cost,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  conmimer  is  expectiiig  m  reducu 
in  prices. 
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We  desire  to  emphasize  the  very  strikiiig  fact  that  in  all  of  the  calculations  that 
ve  been  made  ao  far,  it  is  evident  that  the  wholesale  selling  prices  in  the  United 
Ite9  markets  are  very  substantially  more  than  double  the  foreign  cost. 
The  Fordney  rates  are  based  on  foreign  cost  plus  duty  only,  ignoring  all  other 
3t0  and  expenses  (freight,  insurance,  selling  expense  and  pront)  which  go  to  make 

I  the  wholesale  selling  price. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  any  rates  assessed  on  the  American  valuation  plan 
ould  be  leas  than  half  what  they  are  at  present  on  foreign  costs. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  that  statement  is  not  correct  as  to  the 

an  we  are  going  to  adopt.    That  is  not  what  the  Senate  is  going 

)  agree  to. 

Mr.  JoxES.  That  is  as  far  as  we  know,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  this  statement  before  the  Ways 

id  Means  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  was  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

it  I  did  not  make  that  statement.     [Reading:] 

Drasttic  reduction  of  the  proposed  Fordney  rates  must  be  made  unless  importationB 
i  to  be  largely  prohibited.    Frankly,  the  whole  plan  is  deceptive 

TheCHAiBHAN.  My  dear  sir,  we  can  not  take  the  time  this  hot 

temoon  to  listen  to  things  on  which  we  spent  10  days.    Of  course, 

e  want  to  treat  you  with  every  consideration  and  courtesy. 

Senator  McLean.  I  see   that   the  importations  have  increased 

i^idly  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

henator  Smck>t.  Yes;  I  was  going  to  ask  him  if  he  knew  how  much 

le  imports  had  increased  from  June,  1918,  to  June,  1921. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  only  say  that  our  importations  have  been  very 

iQch  less. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  the  importations  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  suppose  it  is  difficult  for  the  witness  to  separate 

is  argument. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  I  know  it  is,  and  if  the  witness  will  only  permit 

us  statement  to  be  printed  I  can  assure  him  that  it,  together  with 

II  other  statements  that  are  printed,  will  have  the  most  careful 
Tutiny  of  the  experts  and  of  tnose  of  the  committee  who  can  give 
tteDtion  to  them.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  us  the  same  old 
|ory  about  the  deceptive  character  of  valuation.  That  has  been 
ijigdonged  into  our  ears  for  quite  a  while,  and  we  are  impressed 
ith  the  fact  that  it  does  not  make  the  duties  look  quite  as  big  as 
Oder  other  circumstances.  However,  Mr.  Jones,  we  want  to  give 
nu  every  facility. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  nave  only  a  few  more  words  to  say. 
The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.  Jones  (reading) : 

^liea  this  committee  appeared  before  the  Fordney  subcommittee,  Mr.  Fordney 
U€d  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  enact  rates  under  the  American  valuation 
Vher  in  effect  than  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  We  demonstrate  in  the  table  of  statis- 
3i  th&t  the  proposed  Fordney  rates  on  china  and  earthen  ware  will  in  many  instances 
i  more  than  oouble  those  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  and  are  utterly  indefensible 
a  any  standpoint  of  fairness. 

^nator  Walsh.  Are  the  sentiments  that  you  express  the  sent i- 
teni«  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in  crockery  and  china  in  America,  so 
if  aa  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  an  organization  of  wholesale  dealers  ^ 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  wholesalers  are  there  in  that  organize 
tion? 

Mr.  Jones.  Between  40  and  50. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  of  the  crockery  and  china  businfsi 
do  you  think  they  do  in  the  whole  country,  approximately ,  a  half  <»i 
three-quarters  or  more  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  mean  as  wholesalers? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  think  that  they  did  about  three-quarters. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  statement  that  you  have  left  with  ih 
committee  represents  their  views  upon  this  tariff  situation  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  does;  yes,  sir. 


OF  THEODORE  J0HS8»  BEPBEBEVTOro 
WHOLESALERS  OF 


THE  TARIFF  COXMXTTXR  OF 
Ain>  CHINA. 


We  address  yon  on  paragraphfi  212  and  213.  This  committee  represents  wbole»l«c 
of  earthenware  and  china  throughout  the  United  States,  whose  busineBs  is  the  dirT> 
bution  of  both  domestic  and  imported  wares,  and  in  both  classes  of  these  prt>duc-'«  ^ 
are  all  heavily  interested. 

*  We  all  buy  and  sell  laige  quantities  of  the  American  goods,  whilst  at  the  same  un 
we  import  and  distribute  foreign  crockery  and  china,  so  that  we  feel  we  are  in  a  positia 
to  discuss  this  question  fairly  and  intelbgently. 

The  potteries  of  the  United  States  produce  a  very  limited  variety  of  the  v^ 
required  by  the  consumers  of  this  country,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  imp<Ht  mm 
Idnds  of  wares  from  abxoad. 

No  well-conducted  crockery  and  china  business  could  be  maintained  without  sti*] 
of  imported  wares  In  fact,  outside  the  staple  lines  of  EngUsh  semiporcelain  dimvi 
ware  the  great  bulk  of  imported  goods  are  entirely  different  in  character  and  quou^ 
than  those  produced  in  the  United  States. 

One  notaole  exception  is  the  fine  china  made  by  the  Lenox  Pottery,  of  Trest^ 
which  competes  directljr  and  successfully  with  the  finest  English  chinas. 

The  Lenox  Pottery  enjoys  the  enviable  position  of  ha\'in^  more  business  than  ib; 
factory  can  take  care  of  ana  have  stated  that  they  are  unafraid  of  any  competition,  n 
don* t  need  any  higher  protection .   Also  some  of  me  largest  and  most  fnicceasful  c*r;^« 
ware  American  manuracturers  have  stated  that  they  need  no  further  protectioD  ibv 
they  are  having  at  present. 

We  recognize  the  ^eat  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  manufacturers  in  *'* 
country,  and  which  is  evidenced  by  the  following  statistics: 

Comparison  of  imporU  and  doTnestic  production  of  earthenware  and  dbtna. 


Imports. 

Domestio  prtHlor' 

1913 

1920 

1913 

IfltT' 

Earthenware 

13,047,000 
6.900,000 

$4,300,000 
0,650,000 

S15,OS6,on 
3,424.000 

S1»  •«* 

China 

U  Cv- 

Increase  (Der  cent) 

9,947,000 

10,850,000 
9 

17,496^000 

3»  *S 

fiartlienware  and  china: 
1913 

EXPORTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 
, Si*-  1 

1920 

Increase  (per  cent) 

^ A  — 

Figures  quoted  above  represent  tableware,  and  do  not  include  domestic  Prodi r  rk 
of  sanitary  ware.  Chemical  porcelain,  and  stoneware,  yellow  and  rockiognam  «  m 
amounting  to  about  $55,000,000,  on  which  tines  there  are  practically  no  uaprs^ 
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e  freight  alone  on  such  wares  being  practically  prohibitive.    The  total  pottery 
oduction  of  the  United  States  for  1920  was  1105,000,000,  in  comparison  with  imports 
1b88  than  $11,000,000,  dutiable  value. 
The  importB  for  1920  were  &om  the  following  countries: 

ance ^ 1800,000 

frmany 850, 000 

[wm 4,300,000 

ut^Hl  Kingdom 3, 800 ,  000 

h^r  countriefl 1, 100, 000 

10, 850, 000 

[n  view  of  these  figures,  showing  immense  development  and  prosperity  of  United 

ites  pottery  industry,  we,  thererore,  feel  that  we  may  dismiss  the  question  of  any 

(iitional  protection  being  required,  and  believe  that  a  moderate  reduction  of  the 

es  on  earthenware  and  china  would  result  in  bringing  an  increased  revenue  to  the 

veroment  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  assist  in  reducing  the  selling  prices  to  the 

ttamer.    The  present  high  prices  are  very  onerous  on  the  public  and  ^e  demand 

reduction  is  loud  and  emphatic  throughout  the  land. 

[f  duty  is  aaseesed  on  these  noncomparable  imports  at  American  valuation,  it  would 

an  an  enormous  increase  in  selling  prices  to  the  public  at  a  time  when  reductions 

'  hopefully  expect^  and  demandea. 

is  American  factories  do  not  produce  these  kinds  of  wares,  it  would  bring  no  benefit 

them,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  reducing  the  Government  revenue  by  decreased 

poriations  and  also  seriously  crippling  the  crockery  dealers  of  the  whole  country. 

IvTiiUt.  the  rates  of  the  Fordney  bill  are  nominally  lower  than  the  existing  tariff, 

^v  actually  mean  a  heavy  advance  in  the  duty  assessed. 

The  present  rates  are^  on  decorated  earthenware,  40  per  cent  and,  on  decorated  china, 

^  cent  on  the  foreign  cost.    We  append  statistics  of  importations  which  show  that 

lor  the  American  vahidtion  plan  the  rates  or  earthenware  would  vary  from  48  to 

per  cent,  and  on  china  from  88  to  125  per  cent.    This  is  not  protection;  it  is  pro- 

atioQ.  pure  and  simple. 

^or  instance,  as  shown  in  this  appended  table  of  statistics  of  importation,  an  English 

niton  earthenware  dinner  set  cost  landed,  in  1914,  $13.74;  at  present,  owing  to  the 

tory  advances  in  England,  the  same  set  costs  landed  $38.52,  which  is  surely  a 

ficiently  heavy  burden  for  the  consumer  to  bear.    This  at  a  duty  of  40  per  cent 

joreign  cost. 

'tider  the  American  valuation  plan  at  28  per  cent  duty  on  wholesale  selling  price, 

«)iame  set  would  cost  landed  $43.93  per  set,  which  is  equivalent  to  64}  per  cent  duty 

C(>rf*iga  cost,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  consumer  is  expecting  a  reduction  in  prices. 

^e  desire  to  emphasize  the  very  striking  fact  that  in  all  of  the  calculations  that  have 

^Q  made  so  far  it  is  evident  that  the  wholesale  selling  prices  in  the  United  States 

rkt'td  are  very  substantially  more  than  double  the  foreign  cost. 

*he  Fordney  rates  are  based  on  foreign  cost  plus  duty  only,  ignoring  aU  other  costs 

I  expenses  (freight,  insurance,  selling  expense,  and  profit)  which  go  to  make  up 

wholesale  selling  price. 

t  ».  therefore,  obvious  that  any  rates  assessed  on  the  American  valuation  plan 

tuld  be  less  than  half  what  they  are  at  present  on  foreign  costs,  and  drastic  reduction 

the  proposed  fordney  rates  must  be  made  unless  importations  are  to  be  largely 

hibited. 

Hien  this  concimittee  appeared  before  the  Fordney  subcommittee,  Mr.  Fordney 

H  rhat  it  was  not  their  intention  to  enact  rates  under  the  American  valuation  plan 

bn^  ia  effect  than  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill.    We  demonstrate  in  the  attached  table 

liu-oifs  Uiat  the  proposed  Fordney  rates  on  china  and  earthenware  will  in  many 

'.iD:es  be  more  than  double  those  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  and  are  utterly  inde- 

rJ>U'  from  any  standpoint  of  fairness. 

^fi  nill  believe  that  the  present  system  of  assessing  duty  on  the  wholesale  market 

Qe  in  the  country  of  production  ia  the  only  fair  and  proper  method,  and  respect- 

T  suopest  that  rates  of  40  per  cent  on  decorated  earthenware  and  55  per  cent  on 

wai^d  china  based  on  foreign  cost  are  ample  to  fully  protect  the  American  pottery 

^e,  therefore,  earnestly  urge  that  the  present  method  of  assessing  duties  be  not 
A^»  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned — the  consumer,  the  Government,  as  well  as 
diitribnttng  trade. 
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Illustration  of  duty  under  Amerusan  valiuition. 


Decorated  English  china. 


Salad  set,  1  doeen  plates  No.  7;  1  salad  bowl,  Wedgwood,  Doul* 
ton  &  Co.;  (noncomparable  with  American  prodbct): 

Duty  paid 

Total  cost 

Dinner  set,  100  pieces,  Copeland,  Doulton,  etc.;  (noncomparable 
with  American  product): 

Duty  paid 

Total  cost 

Dinner  set,  100  pieces.  Johnson-Mealdn-Grindley;  (comparable 
with  American  product  (K.  T.  K.-Pope  Ooser): 

Duty  paid , 

Total  cost 

Assorted  crate  for  restaurant  and  hotel  use,  30  doeen  plates  No. 
6. 30  dwen  plates  No.  7, 20  dosen  coffee  mu£s,  20  dozen  fruits, 
40  dosen  cups  and  saucers.  Maddock-Qrlndl^;  if  comparable 
with  American  product  (Shenango  Si  Carr  Wns): 

Duty  paid , 

Total  cost , 


ia89 
3.10 


Duty 

valuA-        ur4M 

tion^^    ABfiti 

duty  28 

percent 

oo  whole-i    «qt 

sale      !      <n 

seOing    ,   fc 

price. 


13. » 


I 


on 


3.96 
13.74 

1L12 
3&ffl 

16wO 
43193 

i 

2.49 
0.22 

6.  OS 
22.31 

7.1ft 
23147 

( 

2&00 
104.50 

85^60 
313w88 

I0&5O 
338l7S 

Above  comparisons  are  made  on  present  wholesale  selling  prices.  If  these  a^ 
tional  duties  were  paid,  the  wholesale  price  would  be  advanced  accordiiigly  u 
automatically  still  more  duty  assessed — an  endless  chain  of  higher  prices. 


lUustration  of  duty  under  American  valuation. 


Imported  English  china: 

Assorted   packages  of  ornamental  birds,  noncomparable  with 
American  product — 

?utypard 
otalcost 

Table  china,  12  cups  and  saucers,  12  plates,  10-inch,  Worcester, 
mintons,  etc.;  noncomparable  with  American  product- 
Duty  paid 

Total  cost 

Decorated  French  china: 

Assorted  package  of  decorated  French  china,  noncomparable  with 
American  product- 
Duty  paid 

Totalcost 

Decorated  German  china: 

Dinner  set,  100  pieces,  "Electro"— 

Duty  paid 

Totalcost 

Decorated  Bohemian  china: 

Dinner  set,  100  pieces, "  Carlton"— 

Duty  paid 

Totalcost 


Duty  at  55  per 
cent. 


1914 


S5.46 

i&eo 


20.07 
89.10 


3.54 
11.25 


2.40 

7.87 


1921 


Uon    I 


price. 


'^ 


$43.45 
133.60 


17.16 
40.40 


tSl.48 
171.  «2 


I 


6a  73 
182.16 


I2L63 
3ai7 


7.07 
21.75 


00 

m.24 


I3».«2 

1.  tt 


an 

75 


31. «» 


f^ 


Above  comparisons  are  made  on  present  wholesale  selling  prices.    If  th^ 
tional  duties  were  paid,  the  wholesale  price  would  be  advanced  acoasttin^ 
automatically  still  more  duty  assessed — an  endless  chain  of  higher  prices. 


T    « 
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TATBHBNT     OF    DAVID    WAI.KBB,    BEPBESBNTINO    MOBIMtXBA 

BBOS.,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

The  CHAiBSftAN.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Walkeu.  New  York  City. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Walkbb.  I  am  customs  manager  for  Morimura  Bros.,  importer* 
if  chinaware. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  Walkeb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Walkeb.  I  am  addressing  my  remarks  to  paragraph  213. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  advocate? 

Mr.  Walkeb.  I  want  to  be  satisfied  with  the  rate  of  duty  upon  the 
kmerican  valuation  plan  that  will  afford  the  same  protection  to  the 
American  industry  that  was  given  by  the  Payne- Alorich  law. 

The  Chaibman.  In  your  opinion,  what  amount  of  protection  does 
he  pending  bill  give  ? 

Mr,  Walkeb.  1  have  those  figures  here.  It  gives  the  rate  of  duty 
^n  some  samples  I  will  be  glad  to  show  the  committee,  and  it  equals 
i81  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  say  you  were  for  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr,  Walkeb.  I  say  1  am  wiUmg  to  have  the  rate  under  the  Ameri- 
^  valuation  plan  tnat  gives  the  American  industry  the  same  pro- 
iectioQ  as  was  afforded  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  has  not  been  a  more  active  opponent  to  the 
American  valuation  than  you,  has  there  ? 

Mr.  Walkeb.  Perhaps  not,  but  I  accept  it  as  a  good  American. 

The  Chaibman.  This  is  an  entirely  logical  position  to  be  taken  by 
tfr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  I  was  17 
rears  in  the  Government  service  and  resigned  the  position  of  Govern- 
nent  examiner  four  years  ago,  and  my  experience  there  taught  me 
ihat  you  will  never  be  able  to  make  it  work. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  think  it  will  not  work  with  Japanese  prices  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  speaking  about  the  administration  of  the  law. 
Sut  I  am  accepting  it,  and  all  my  remarks  here  are  based  upon  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  an  importer  only. 

Let  me  say  in  passing  that  a  record  of  the  hearings  before  the 
IFays  and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Wells  talking  for  the  American 
Potteries  Association,  which  can  be  found  on  page  578,  that  he  will 
^  satisfied  with  the  protection  of  the  Pa^e-Aldrich  law;  also 
>age  579  of  the  printed  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee; so  I  am  taking  it  that  that  is  a  ^ood  starting  point.  I  have 
wre  a  plate  which  I  nave  marked  ''Exnibit  1901,  because  that  is 
>iir  unport  number  [exhibiting  plate  to  the  conmiittee].  A  great 
leal  has  been  said  about  the  low  cost  of  Japanese  production.  I 
^ve  here  some  printed  sheets  showing  the  scale  of  prices  since 
(914  up  to  the  present  time.  You  will  notice  that  the  years  are 
placed  at  the  extreme  left.  The  cost  price,  taking  the  year  1914 
to  a  basis,  is,  of  course,  100  per  cent,  and  you  will  find  in  1921  the 
^tio  of  prices  with  prewar  is  260.  That  is  upon  90  per  cent  of  our 
mportations. 
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The  upper  point  of  the  irregular  line  is  resting  on  260  per  cent 
of  the  par  value  of  1914.  The  raise  starts  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
1916.  There  are  some  extra  copies  if  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee should  care  for  them. 

Now,  take  this  plate  [indicating].  All  my  remarks  are  based 
upon  a  100-piece  dinner  set.  That  [indicatmg]  is  Japanese  soft 
biscuit  porcelain.  I  have  also  prepared  a  set  ofsheets  showing  the 
whole  history  of  t!hat  dinner  set.  It  is  not  our  best  quality;  it  is 
not  our  cheapest;  it  is  as  honest  and  as  fair  a  statement  of  facts  a:^ 
I  am  able  to  make.  I  do  not  beUeve  in  coming  before  the  Finance 
Committee  with  statements  that  do  not  hold  water. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  paper  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  will  explain  it  to  you,  Senator,  in  one  moment. 
That  dinner  set  comes  packed  three  sets  in  a  case. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  Japanese  set,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  set  over  here  [indicating  the  fir&t 
diagram]  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  the  general  trend  of  the  Japanese  market 
in  chinaware  since  1914,  and  it  is  as  nearly  accurate  as  I  could  possi- 
bly make  it. 

Exhibit  1901, 

Table  B. — Dinnerwate,  lOO-piece  8et, 

Cost  per  set -Ten.,  lire 

Cost  per  case  (3  sets) a«....  «fc>ic 

Size  of  case cable  fMl..        »* 

Weight  of  case pomidi..      *» 

Freieht: 

Ocean,  from  Japan  to  Pacific  coast per  100  pounds. .    Id  « 

Rail,  from  Pacific  coast  to^ 

East  of  Chicago do &•*' 

West  of  Chicago .do C^v 


Cost  of  case,  exchange  at  $50, 50  per  cent.... 

Purchasing  commission,  7  percent , 

Packing  and  casing,  22  cents  per  cubic  foot . 

Duty  on  cost,  55  per  cent 

Duty  on  packing  and  casing,  55  per  cent 

Freight  (ocean,  $0.85;  raO.  12.665) 

Shipping,  insurance,  and  landing  charges... 


Landing  cost  per  set  (3  sets). 


Landing  cost  per  set  (3  sets) 

Selling  gross  profit  per  set  (including  operating  expenses),  29.4  per  cent  on  selling 
price  and  41.7  per  cent  on  cost 


Selling  price 

Selling  price  per  case . 


Amount. 


S3a.273  ItJi 
2.330 

3.300  l* 

l&30t  V 

LS15  ^S 

la  i»i  n 

1.491  «.• 


7a7!M  ili 

23.  »7 


0.82 


4- 


You  take  the  cost  at  the  present  time  as  shown  on  this  table,  which 
is  22.182  yen,  at  the  top;  cost  per  case  for  the  three  sets,  66.546  yea\ 
size  of  case,  15  cubic  feet;  weight  of  case,  290  pounds;  ocean  freight 
from  Japan  to  Pacific  coast,  85  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  rail  fr««i^t 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  east  of  Chicago,  S2.665,  and  west  of  Chica^ 
$2,300  per  100  pounds. 

Coming  down  to  the  cost  of  the  case — ^and  I  have  taken  the  vrn 
at  50  cents,  which  is  scarcely  correct,  because  the  yen  is  49.85.  "^ui 
it  is  so  close  to  50  cents  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  caloulatton  il  i< 
correct;  we  have  no  depreciated  currency. 
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Exchange,  50  cents,  makes  the  entire  case  cost  $33,273;  purchasing  ^ 
ommission,  7  per  cent,  $2.33;  packing  and  casing,  22  cents  per  cubic 
oot,  $3.30;  duty  on  the  cost,  55  per  cent,  $18,301;  duty  on  packing 
jid  casing,  55  per  cent  under  the  Underwood  bill,  is  $1.81;.freighty 
icean,  at  85  cents,  and  rail,  $2.66,  making  a  total  freight  charge 
if  S10.194;  shipping,  insurance,  and  landing  charges,  $1.49,  making 
» total  landed  cost  of  $70,704  per  case  of  three  sets;  and  landing  cost 
ler  set^  $25.57;  selling  ^ross  profit  per  set  of  29  per  cent,  including 
•perating  expenses — and  let  me  sav  that  29  per  cent  covers  overhead 
jid  selling  cost;  you  might  add  tne  entrance  and  clearance  charges 
t  the  port  in  our  profit,  and  all  included,  making  a  gross  profit  of 
9.82;  selling  price,  $33.89;  selling  price  per  case,  $100.17. 

If  you  apply  the  American  selling  price,  we  have  to  start  out,  first 
f  all,  to  find  what  the  American  selling^  price  is,  and  we  are  in  some* 
rhat  the  same  position  the  man  was  yesterday  on  scientific  in- 
tnnnents. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  "cost  of  case,  exchange  at  $50''  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  That  means  50  cents  per  yen. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  knew  it  did,  by  the  figures. 

Mr.  Walksb.  $50  per  100  yen. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  then  you  hmnediately  add  100  per  cent  duty, 
bat  is  for  that  changed  value. 

Mr.  Walkeb.  How  do  I  do  that  t 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  you  do  do. 

Mr.  Walkeb.  I  add  55  per  cent  upon  foreim  cost  of  merchandise. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  see  you  do  that,  but  mat  is  not  what  I  am 
alkingabout,  because  the  cost  at  50  per  cent  is  $33.27. 

ilr.  Walkeb.  That  is  in  dollars  for  the  three  sets.  • 

Senator  Smoot.  You  carry  it  out  and  claim  that  is  100  per  cent 
utv. 

Mr.  Walkeb.  No;  I  do  not.  Do  not  try  to  confuse  me.  One 
ondred  per  cent  is  the  base.  I  have  reduced  all  the  costs  of  land- 
3g  in  terms  of  percentages. 

^'ow,  starting  with  my  case  and  100  per  cent,  I  wanted  to  find 
&t  what  my  landing  cost  is  in  terms  of  my  cost.  The  cost  is  100 
ercent;  it  costs  7  per  cent  to  buy;  it  costs  10  per  cent  to  pack;  it 
08ts  55  per  cent  duty;  duty  on  cost  of  packing  and  casing  2 J  per 
ent.  You  will  find  tnat  freight  and  ocean  is  31  per  cent,  and  that 
w  insurance,  and  so  on,  is  4.4  per  cent;  in  other  words,  213  per  cent 
'^the  purchase  of  my  dinner  set  is  my  cost  landed. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  reason  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
ommittee  to  the  fact  that  the  exchange  on  the  money  is  not  touched. 

Mr.  Walkeb.  It  is  absolutely  fair.  There  is  no  exchange  shown 
here. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  the  difference  in  the  exchange  value. 

Mr.  Walkeb.  A  yen  is  not  worth  more  than  50  cents.  There  is 
^exchange  shown  there. 

^nator  Smoot.  It  is  not  the  difference  in  the  exchange  value. 
'  ven  is  not  worth  more  than  50  cents. 

ifr.  Walker.  But  $33.27  is  $33.27. 

^ator  Smoot.  Qo  on,  if  that  is  the  only  way  you  figure  it, 

Mr.  Walkeb.  That  is  the  only  answer. 

iienator  Smoot.  No;  it  is  not.  You  are  trying  to  put  in  100  per 
Pnt  value  of  the  money  at  home,  while  50  cents  on  tne  dollar  is  all 
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it  is  worth,  and  in  making  that  plate  they  pay  in  yens  when  it  h 
only  SOper  cent. 

Mr«  Walkeb.  Senator  Smoot,  I  will  ask  you  a  question,  if  I  might 
I  pay  $33.27  for  my  three  sets  of  dishes. 

Senator  Watson.  American  money  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  American  money,  100  cents  to  the  dollar. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  take  $33.27  of  Americai] 
money  that  you  do  pay  and  you  can  buy  yen  66.54  worth,  c&n 
you  not? 

Mr.  Walkeb.  That  is  my  first  start  o£P,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  sav. 

Mr.  Walker.  There  is  my  initial  investment,  $33.27,  Americu 
money.  I  want  to  find  out  what  my  other  landing  cosIb  are,  ix 
terms  of  percentage.  I  can  not  eliminate  that;  I  must  call  that  somi 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  It  costs  me  7  per  cent  to  do  this,  and  il 
cost  me  10  per  cent  to  do  that,  and  then  I  find  my  landing  cost  a 
213  per  cent  of  my  total  purchase  price,  and  you  i/nll  fina  that  ii 
you  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  total  cost  is  $70.70.  Nov 
$70.70  is  213  per  cent  of  my  original  cost  of  $33.27.  What  is  tin 
matter  with  it  ? 

Senator  Watson.  Exchange,  50  per  cent,  has  no  place  in  there  i 

Mr.  Walkeb.  It  has  not  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Then  why  do  you  put  it  in  ?— — 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  That  is,  why  did  you  add  and  maki 
213? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  start  with  the  cost  of  my  dishes. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  you  add  th< 
whole  price.      • 

Mr.  Walker.  Leave  off  the  right-hand  figures.  My  set  of  dish^i 
cost  me  $33.27,  and  the  three  sets  cost  me  $70.70. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  213  per  cent,  it  is  113  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  it  is  113  per  cent  on  top  of  my  purchase  pric-* 
if  that  is  what  you  are  trying  to  get  at. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  you  are  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Walker.  What  is  the  ditference  between  213  of  my  purcha^ 
price  or  add  113  per  cent  to  my  purchase  price?  One  is  multiplier 
tion,  the  other  is  addition:  the  result  obtained  shoi^^  no  difference 

Senator  Smoot.  Just  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Walker.  There  is  not  a  bit  of  difference  mathematicallj 
I  take  exception  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

I  want  to  find  the  rate  of  duty;  I  want  to  find  out  what  my  lan<i 
ing  cost  is.  Supposing  I  had  a  case  of  that  china  to-day  to  enter  a 
the  customhouse  at  New  York.  I  do  not  know  what  the  duty  . 
until  I  know  the  selling  price;  I  do  not  know  the  selling  price  uni. 
I  know  the  duty;  I  do  not  know  the  profit  until  I  know  what  th* 
landing  cost  is.    But  there  are  certain  things  we  do  know. 

I  know  that  the  rate  of  duty  under  this  bdl  is  40  per  cent.  On  ih 
price  of  that  plate  that  you  have  there  our  profit  is  29  per  C€mit 
including  10  per  cent  overhead^  10  per  cent  selling  cost  and  soiai 
incidental  charges  for  landing,  making  a  total  of  69  per  cent.  Novi 
69  per  cent  of  our  seUing  price  is  our  duty  and  our  profit;  theref<^r« 
31  per  cent,  or  the  balance,  must  be  our  cost  apart  from  duty  ar* 
profit.    That  is  clear,  is  it  not? 

Taking  the  charges  on  this  set  of  dishes,  leaving  out,  for  imstanc^ 
items  four  and  five  which  show  the  present  duty  and  juat  takinc^  tL^ 
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op  three,  merchandise^  purchasing  commission^  and  packing  charges, 
nd  the  lower  two,  freight  charges  and  shipping  charges,  etc.,  you 
ind  you  have  $50.59 — that  is  the  bare,  naked  cost  of  a  case  of  mer- 
haiidise  laid  down,  without  any  duty  added  to  it.  Now,  that 
epresents  31  per  cent  of  our  selling  price  and  it  therefore  follows 
hat  our  selling  price  must  be  $166.32,  obtained  by  dividing  31  into 
>50.59,  as  shown  in  the  following  calculation : 

Table  C. 

Artual  landed  cost,  without  duty,  $50.59. 

Duty,  40  per  cent  of  selling  price;  profit,  29  per  cent  of  selling  price;  total,  69  per 
ent  of  selling  price. 

It  is  evident  that  the  balance  of  the  selling  piice,  or  31  per  cent  of  it,  must  be  rep- 
Mented  by  the  cost  of  the  merchandise,  which  is  150.59. 

The  total  selling  price  is  therefore  $166.32. 

The  duty  is  40  per  cent  of  $166.32,  or  $66.53. 

The  original  cost  of  the  merchandise  is  $33.27;  case  and  packing,  $3.30;  total,  $36.57. 

Xovr,  a  duty  of  $66  53  on  a  value  of  $36.57  is  181H  P^i*  cent. 

I  have,  then,  a  new  selling  price  of  $166.32^  on  which  a  duty  must  be 
mid  of  40  per  cent.  It  does  not  take  any  expert  to  figure  that  40 
«r  cent  of  S166.32  is  $66.53.  The  original  cost  of  the  merchandise 
ts  dutiable  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  would  be  cost  plus  packing. 
i  you  add  those  two  together,  you  will  find  that  the  cost  of  the 
nerchandise  being  $33.27  and  the  cost  of  packing  $3.30,  the  total 
Inliable  cost  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  is  $36.57;  in  other  words, 
rou  are  asking  under  this  proposed  bill  to  make  $36.57  of  foreign 
'ftlue  pay  a  duty  of  $66.53,  ana  if  $36.57  is  compelled  to  pay  a  duty 
rf  $66.53,  then  you  are  assessing  a  rate  of  duty  of  over  181  per  cent, 
ind  there  is  no  other  way  out  oi  it. 

I  want  to  supplement  and  support  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Jones, 
rf  Jones,  McDuffy  &  Stratton,  the  other  day,  that  the  rate  of  duty 
ihould  be  about  20  per  cent  under  the  American-valuation  plan.  I 
lave  computed  the  actual  duty  that  20  per  cent  would  raise,  and  it 
ibout  equals  the  present  duty  of  the  present  act.  I  have  taken  60 
»r  cent,  the  rate  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  law,  based  on  foreign  cost, 
ffld  I  find  it  means  21|  per  cent.  The  Underwood  bill  shows  20 
percent.  Mr.  Jones  found  20  per  cent  for  the  Payne-Aldrich  law, 
ind  I  find  21|  per  cent. 

1  have  some  samples  here  I  would  like  to  show  to  the  conmiittee 
distributing  samples  of  plates  upon  the  committee  table]. 

Senator  Watson.  Will  you  make  that  last  statement  over  again  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Watson.  That  last  statement  about  the  eauivalent  duty. 

Mr.  Walker.  You  take  the  duty,  as  shown  in  Table  D,  of  60  per 
ent  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law. 

ABLE  D.'-Coniparison  of  rate  of  duty  between  foreign  cost  and  American  selling  price  on 

average  fancy  china. 

Table  A  proves  55  per  cent  duty  on  foreign  coet  is  equal  to  20  per  cent  on  present 
imericaD  selling  price. 

<*t  yen; 1.00 

;jwl©dccet ^.10 

^fit,  36.4  per  cent  on  landed  cost,  or  26.67  per  centon  selling  price $0. 40 

Selling  price $1. 50 
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Duty,  55  per  cent  on  1  yen.    Cost  (sen) 

Duty,  55  per  cent  on  0.10  yen.    Packing  and  casing  (sen) 

Duty  (sen) .' 

Equivalent  United  States  currency  (cents) 

Duty  of  30}  cents  is  equal  to  20  per  cent  on  American  selling  price. 
Table  B  proves  60  per  cent  duty  on  foreign  cost  is  equal  to  21.4  per  cent  on 
selling  price. 

Diity ,  60  per  cent  on  1  yen.     Cost  (sen) 

Duty,  60  per  cent  on  0.10  yen.    Packing  and  casing  (sen) 

Duty  (sen) • 

Ekjuivalent  United  States  currency  (cents) 

To  make  same  rate  of  profit,  selling  price  should  be  raised  to  $1.53};  60 
cost,  or  33  cents,  is  equal  to  21.4  per  cent  on  selling  price. 

Mr.  Walker.  You  will  find  if  you  compare  the  price  shown  in  d-» 
table  submitted  that  the  initial  price  of  tne  set  was  around  S33:  f*^" 
selling  price  was  $100.17  per  case  of  three  sets.    So  it  is  pretty  sa5* 
to  say — and  I  find  that  is  true  as  we  run  through  our  merchandise— 
and  the  selling  price  is  about  three  times  the  foreign  cost—tcreiT 
purchase  price.     Therefore,  if  we  take  $1.50  as  representinir  :> 
selling  price  of  a  yen,  I  have  this  result:  Duty  at  60  per  cent  on  a  jtz 
is  60  sen;  10  per  cent  for  the  packing  and  the  duty  on  tiiat  is  6  ivc 
making  a  total  of  66  sen,  and  reducing  it  to  American  currencr  s  <w 
cents.     If  you  take  the  same  rate  of  profit  on  the  sellxn^  price' im>7 
the  Payne-Aldrich  duty  as  we  do  under  the  present  Gtw,  tbm  vf 
should  sell  that  $1.50  article  for  $1.53.     Sixty  per  cent  on  the  ccw: 
or  33  cents,  is  equal  to  21.4  on  the  selling  price;  21.4  pw cent  of  $1  *- 
will  give  you  the  same  result  as  taking  60  per  cent  on  the  purha.^ 
price. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  providing  you  make  200  per  cent. 

Mr.  Walkeb.  There  is  no  200  per  cent.  Senator.  Our  profit  r^ 
29  per  cent,  and  your  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  any  fact  or  az  v 
figure  that  I  have  shown.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  sk^m 
where  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Walker,  your  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Walker.  If  I  may  have  just  a  word  more,  the  Tariff  Cbmic^ 
sion  says  in  a  statement  I  have  before  me — and  I  will  pye  too  l^• 
page.  TariflF  Information  Surveys,  revised,  page  47 — I  ^nll  iBtrodorr 
these  samples.    Take  these  two  patterns  here  [referring  to  sam:*  • 

i)lates  on  committee  table].    There  is  American-made  ware,  and  \h^ 
indicating]  is  the  Japanese  ware.     It  is  practically  the  same  pattrr 
The  Tarin  Conmiission  said  in  its  report  that  '*  Japanese  chinava:- 


is  competitive  in  that  it  displaces  domestic  chinaware  and 
ware.  The  prices  charged  for  Japanese  ware  of  similar  decoratioa  - 
fully  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  domestic  china,  and  three  limn 
that  of  earthenware. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  here  the  wholesale  price  on  this  Xo 
plate,  $13;  retail  price,  $25.     Is  that  all  the  retailers  make  t 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  the  actual  price  as  given* 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  just  a  little  less  tnw  100  per  cent  and  ■ 
course,  Mr.  Jones  gets  not  only  the  retail  price,  but  100  per  cer 
Here  is  one  marked  $22.06  and  that  retails  lor  $40.     No  wonder  *■:* 
American  people  are  burdened  with  debt. 

Mr.  Walker.  We  sell  this  pattern  of  ours  in  100-piece  sets.    O.* 
set  lettered  D  corresponding  to  exactly  their  pattern  No.  4.     \^ 
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wholesale  ours  for  $45.29;  the  retail  price  of  the  American  pattern 
s{40;  selling  price  wholesale,  S22.06. 

Senator  Calder.  Do  they  sell  that  in  this  country  for  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  This  pattern  4  is  domestic  made  and  wholesales  at 
(22.06,  retails  for  $40;  our  wholesale  is  $45.25.  This  shows  the 
mported  set  is  $5.25  higher  wholesale  than  the  American  retail  price. 
rhere  is  no  unfair  competition  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  a  larger  plate  and  a  white  plate. 

Mr.  Walker.  This  sample  4  is  American  earthenware  [indicating],, 
ind  this  [indicating]  is  chmaware — ^imported. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  exactly  the  reason;  that  is  no  comparison. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  want  to  call  attention  of  the  Senate  conmiittee  to 
he  fact  that  that  American  earthenware  plate  is  marked  by  the 
Qanufacturer  "chinaware,"  as  you  can  see  by  looking  at  the  bottom; 
;nd  I  stood  in  a  department  store  in  New  York  and  watched  four 
ustomers  come  in  and  buy  that  as  American  china,  and  it  is  not 
American  china. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  can  see  that  across  the  table,  and  I  should  think 
JiTbody  could. 

Mr.  Walker.  Thej  mark  it  for  china,  and  they  sell  it  for  china. 

I  want  to  say  this,  in  closing,  that  the  American  potters  hav& 
Ira^ed  in  old  letters,  6,  7, 10,  and  13  years  old,  in  their  vain  attempt 
osbow  questionable  practices  on  the  part  of  American  importers; 
fld  if  I.  as  an  importer,  should  attempt  to  put  anything  over  the. 
ostoms  as  crookea  as  that  I  would  go  to  jail,  and  I  ought  to  go. 

TleCHAiBMAN.  The  statute  of  linutations  has  run  on-  it.. 
Laughter.] 

Mr.  Walker.  They  are  practicing  that  fraud  to-day.  I  would  be 
hd,  if  the  chairman  will  permit  me,  to  put  this  in  better  form  and 
ben  submit  it. 

TheCHAiEMAN.  That  may  be  inserted  at  the  proper  place  in  the- 
pcord  when  you  revise  your  statement. 

CHEMICAL  8T0NEWAEE. 

[Paragraph  213.] 

TITSXBHT   OF   XAXJBICE    A.  B3fIGHT,    REPBESEN1*INQ    MANIJ-^ 
FAOTUBSBS  OF  CHEMICAL  STONE WABE,  AKBON,  OHIO. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  may  state  your  name  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BjfioHT.  My  name  is  Maurice  A.  Knight. 

Senator  McCumber.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Jfr.  EInioht.  Akron,  Ohio. 

^nator  McCumber.  And  whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  chemical  stoneware  in  Akron^ 

ad  I  represent  the  manufacturers  of  chemical  stoneware  in  that  city — 

^0  other  manufacturers,  the  Acid  Proof  Clay  Products  Co.,  and  the 

Bited  States  Stoneware  Co. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  speak  of  paragraph  213,  relating  ta 

Jemical  stoneware  ? 

Mr.  KxioHT.  Yes;  and  I  wish  to  refer  to  paragraphs  210,  212,  and 

15.  particularly  213. 

This  is  our  first  appearance.    We  have  not  been  before  the  Ways. 

ad  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  and  hare  never  been  before  any- 
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other  tariff  regulation  body  or  tribunal,  because  we  are  so 
We  are  one  of  the  most  childish  infant  industries  in  existence. 

We  are  asking  for  200  per  cent,  or  practically  an  embaiigo,  whic 
quite  startling,  I  assure  you,  quite  paralleling  the  dve  industiy. 
feel  that  we  are  of  as  much  importance,  and  probably  more  so*  t4> 
country  in  peace  or  in  war,  than  the  dye  industry. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  what  chemical  stoneware  is.    I 
say  there  are  very  few  who  have  ever  heard  of  it  or  know  whi 
is.     You  may  confuse  it  with  sewer  pipe,  common  jugs,  or 
butter  or  meat  tubs  and  thin^gs  of  that  kind.     It  is  not.     Althoi 
it  is  made  of  clay,  it  is  made  in  special  shapes  and  designs,  prohi 
80  per  cent  from  blueprints.     It  is  made  entirely  by  hand  t 
start  to  finish.     We  can  not  employ  machinery  only  in  some  of 
more  common  forms.     It  is  not  bulk  production.     We  may 
an  order  of  12  pieces;  100  pieces  would  be  a  very  large  order. 
is  not  a  week  in  the  year  in  which  we  are  not  making  something 
has  never  been  made  before.     It  is  used  by  the  large  manufacti 
of  acids,  chemicals,  dyes,  and  pharmaceuticals,  and  it  is  also 
by  plants  which  handle  acids  and  chemicals  and  corrosive  matej 
such  as  steel  plants  in  galvanizing,  etc.    It  is  something  that 
the  purchasing  departments  of  companies  know  very  little  of. 
have  to  refer  to  tne  chemical  engineers  as  to  what  is  wanted. 

In  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  industry  in  war  or  in  pe^ 
I  might  mention  the  fact  that  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Nitro, 
Virginia,  and  Muscle  Shoals  and  poisonous  ^as  stations  could 
have^  been  built  if  it  had  not  been  for  chemical  stoneware.     I 
onous  gas  could  not  have  functioned  without  chemical  stone^i 
and  we  were  slow  in  production  and  held  up  by  the  Govi 
on  deliveries  because  we  were  not  large  enough  and  bi^  enough 
that  time  to  take  care  of  the  demand  so  suddenly,  all  Decause 
tariff  or  protection  we  had  before  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  a 
get  strong  and  build  ourselves  up.    So  the  Government  was  foi 
to  use  other  material,  such  as  sewer  pipe,  and  common  ware, 
only  lasted  a  short  time  and  needed  replacement  continuallj. 

Now,  chemical  stoneware  is  the  only  material  that  will  handle  aritj 
and  chemicals,  hot  or  cold,  weak  or  strong.  There  are  some  material 
that  are  made  that  will  handle  one  acid  of  certain  9tren^:tlLr  watU 
certain  conditions,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  but  chenueal  sl«>n^ 
ware  will  handle  any  of  those  acids  or  chemicals  or  alkalis  under  « 
conditions.  We  to-day  and  a  year  ago  are  still  furnishing  the  Ed^ 
wood  Arsenal  and  Government  stations  like  Indianhead  and  Ed^ 
wood  Arsenal,  and  chemical  manufacturers  such  as  the  Qenen 
Chemical  Co.,  the  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.,  and  the  Du  Pont  Co.  wit 
this  material. 

There  are  only  four  of  us  in  the  business  to-day.  Three  of  tl 
oldest  concerns,  that  had  been  in  the  business  for  25  years  makir 
not  only  this  material  but  making  some  common  stoneware  or  nttii 
clay  products  as  a  side  issue  to  keep  themselves  going,  have  gone  oi 
of  business.  One  was  a  concern  in  Brooklyn,  (Siarles  UrahAii 
They  went  out  of  business.  They  were  ready  to  go  out  before  \l 
war,  and  they  went  out  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over.  The  first  w  j 
R.  C.  Rhemmy,  in  Philadelphia,  who  went  out  before  the  war,  Whjs 
Because  Germany  and  England  both  imported  chemical  stonew^j 
into  this  country  cheaper  than  they  coula  make  it.    Then  the  n»_i 
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is  A.  J.  Weeks,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  in  business  for  25  years,  and  who 

int  out  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over.     The  reason  they  went  out  was 

at  the  protection  afforded  before  the  war  was  not  sufficient  to  let 

em  build  themselves  up  into  a  strong  organization. 

Three  of  us  that  are  left  are  located  in  the  West  at  Akron,  Ohio, 

hereas  75  per  cent  of  our  business  is  in  the  East.     You  will  say  if 

IT  business  is  in  the  East  why  are  we  not  in  the  East  ? 

We  established  ourselves  in  Akron  because  it  was  known  as  a  clay 

nter,  on  account  of  the  clay  and  the  labor  and  the  factory  building 

Ld  kilns  already  built.    The  East  was  taken  care  of  by  importations 

om  Cngland  and  Germany.     So  these  concerns  in  the  East  were  first 

^o  out  of  bushxess. 

The  freight  rate  at  the  present  time  from  our  district  to  the  East 

60  cents  a  hundred  poimds  less  carload  and  45  cents  a  hundred 
mnds  in  carload.  Our  labor  is  80  per  cent  of  our  cost.  That  is 
artling-  It  costs  90  cents  an  hour.  They  are  experts.  They  are 
en  that  can  not  be  trained  unless  it  is  bom  in  them,  and  it  takes 
jars  to  train  them;  even  then  they  have  to  be  able  to  read  compli- 
ited  blue  prints.  In  regard  to  labor  rates  or  wages,  I  refer  you  to 
1  address  m  the  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Ceramis  by  Mr.  Burgess,  of 
le  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  pages  80  to  87.  For  instance, 
here  we  pay  90  cents  an  hour  for  chemical  stoneware  men,  according 
)  Mr.  Burgess's  report,  70  cents  an  hour  for  china.  Germany  pays  6 
mts  an  hour  for  tne  same  kind  of  work,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  none 
y  women.  They  have  been  in  the  business  a  long  time.  Great 
ritain  pays  18  cents  an  hour.  We  have  reduced  our  wages  20  per 
5nt  since  1920,  so  that  now  We  are  paying  about  75  cents  an  hour. 

It  is  carried  into  this  country  as  ballast,  because  salt  water  or 
aything  of  that  kind  does  not  deteriorate  or  damage  it,  because  it  is 
ot  deteriorated  or  damaged  by  acid  and  chemicals.  We  use  no 
lachinery  in  making  it  from  begmning  to  end^  other  than  grinding 
le  clay.  We  should  have  a  separate  classification  or  heading  settmg 
)rth  just  what  chemical  stoneware  is.  Paragraph  210  says:  *'Com- 
ion,  yellow,  brown,  or  gray  earthenware  made  of  natural,  xmwashed, 
nd  unmixed  clay,  plam  or  embossed;  conunon  salt-glazed  stone- 
are;  stoneware  aria  earthenware  crucibles." 

That  is  the  way  common  stoneware  is  made  up,  and,  as  this  chem- 
:al  stoneware  is  also  salt  glazed,  few  people  Know  what  chemical 
boneware  is,  and  importers  can  get  into  tne  ports  under  "  salt  glazed," 
nder  ''earthenware,"  and  "crockery." 

We  are  in  the  list  with  porcelain  and  other  vitrified  ware.  The 
rocess  of  manufacturing  is  nothing  like  it.  The  labor  is  different, 
nd  the  method  of  manufacturing.  The  only  gimiliarity  is  that  it  is 
lade  of  clay,  but  it  is  made  of  a  different  kind  of  clay. 

Senator  Watson.  You  think  you  are  incorrectly  classified  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  We  think  we  are  incorrectly  classified. 

Senator  Watson.  YOiere  should  you  be  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  We  should  be  in  a  classification  by  ourselves.  It 
^ould  be  difiicult  to  determine  what  the  American  valuation  is  on 
hemical  stoneware.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  asked  for 
'00  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  want  200  per  cent  instead 
^'  35  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  BInioht.  Absolutely. 

^627— 22— BOH  2 ^14 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  had  60  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  and  dov 
you  wanf  200  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  We  believe  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  \ 
built  up  and  be  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  future  demands  by  manu 
facturers  of  acids  and  chemicals  and  our  Oovemment  in  time  of  wht 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  new  doctrine  in  protective  tariflF,  is  it  not 

Mr.  Knight.  In  what  way,  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  very  new  to  some  of  us  old  protectionlHi 
that  a  duty  should  be  an  embargo. 

Mr.  Knight.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  we  are  green  and  ignorant  o^ 
this.  We  could  not  figure  out  what  the  ad  valorem  or  America] 
valuation  would  mean  to  us,  and  we  run  a  chance  of  getting  ou 
materials  in  under  10  or  15  per  cent  instead  of  35.  They  have  gott« 
into  this  coimtry  before  in  that  way. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  your  raw  material  imported  t 

Mr.  Knight.  No;  our  raw  material  is  American. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  request  on  gas  retorts  I 

Mr.  Knight,  Chemical  stoneware  of  a  certain  class 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  What  do  you  want  on  gas  retorti^  r 

Mr.  Knight.  We  do  not  want  anythingat  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  Lava  tips  for  burners.  What  do  vou  want  on  iho» 

Mr.  Knight.  No;  we  do  not  want  anything  under  that.  All  I  n 
bringing  that  forward  for  is  that  some  of  our  materials  could  come  t 
under  15  per  cent.  What  we  want  is  a  separate  paragraph  for  chea 
ical  stoneware  and  a  definite  definition  of  what  it  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  referred  to  pari^graph  210,  relating  to  comma 
yellow,  brown,  and  gray  earthenware.  What  request  oo  you  mai 
on  that  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  Chemical  stoneware  might  come  in  xmder  comma 
salt-glazed  stoneware.  It  has  before,  and  the  same  way  under  earti 
enware.     It  has  been  done  in  earthenware  at  25  per  cent  ad  valoren 

Senator  Smoot.  Chemical  stoneware  was  under  the  same  paragrap 
in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  as  china,  porcelain,  and  other  vitrified  warr 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  Under  paragraph210  what  rate  areyou  asking  f<»r 

Mr.  Knight.  We  do  not  want  the  same  rate  or  anything  under  21 1 
The  point  is  that  under  210,  212,  and  215  there  is  an  opportunity  t 
bring  in  chemical  stoneware  by  classifying  it  as  saltrglazed  stonewa: 
or  earthenware.     It  is  hard  to  determine  what  chemical  stonewan* 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  a  separate  definition  of  it? 

Mr.  Knight.  We  want  a  separate  definition  of  what  chemical  ston 
ware  is.  Take  sewer  pipe,  which  is  vitrified  and  salt  glased. 
would  be  classified  as  a  nonabsorbent  body.  If  it  is  sewer  pip^".  i! 
made  by  machinery,  and  a  24-inch  pipe  costs  SI. 80.  A  chemirh 
stoneware  pipe  of  the  same  size  looks  just  like  sewer  pipe,  juM  t^ 
same  elaze  as  sewer  pipe,  but,  being  made  by  hand,  coste  ns  $12 
manuiacture.  The  German  cost  of  a  SO-gaUon  condenser  is  alvo 
$4.  Our  cost,  on  account  of  the  difference  m  labor,  is  $40.  They  ^-^ 
make  it  for  10  per  cent  of  our  cost. 

All  our  labor,  as  I  said  before,  is  expert,  and  the  same  th.r 
as  sculptm-e.     He  has  to  hand  mold.     The  training  is  necessary. 

We  ao  not  sell  at  retail  or  to  the  general  public  directly,  or  Kar\4i 
indirectly;  that  is,  om-  material  is  plant  equipment;  it  is  not  a  m 
material  that  is  used  and  then  sold  to  the  public.  I  think  that  is  i 
important  point  when  we  are  speaking  of  embargo  or  high  tariff. 
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Senator  McLean.  Why  shoidd  it  cost  you  ten  times  as  much  ? 

Mr,  Knight.  Because  our  labor  is  90  cents  an  hour  against  the 
)reign  labor  at  6  cents  an  hour.  The  material  is  shipped  from 
)reign  countries  as  ballast^  and  there  is  no  deterioration  m  shipping 
;  it  is  handled  here  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  75  per  cent  of  the 
aemical  business  is  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and^down  through 
hiladelphia;  and  we  have  a  60-cent  a  himdred  freight  rate,  which 
ractically  puts  us  out  of  business  if  we  do  not  have  a  high  tariff. 
Thy  did  all  these  men  go  out  of  business  who  were  in  business  before 
le  war?  They  were  in  the  East,  and  there  are  only  four  of  us  left, 
LTce  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

usr  ov  XAxmios  a.  nnoHT,  BxnLMSEVTiXQ  KAVtrrAOTtnBtz&s  of  chemical 

BTOnWABK,iLB3tOV,  OHIO. 

Foreword. — ^There  is  now  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  bill  7456 , 
a  paragraph  of  which  a  proposed  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  provided  for 
emical  stoneware,  also  that  chemical  stoneware  is  not  in  a  classification  by  itself 
it  is  grouped  with  other  articles  made  from  clay  to  which  it  is  not  related.  The 
rafrraph  referred  to  is  No.  213,  on  page  40. 

Argument. — That  this  proposed  dut^  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  positively  not 
ough  to  protect  the  Amencan  chemical  stoneware  industrjr  from  forei|:n  competi- 
01,  and  that  chemical  stoneware  should  be  placed  in  a  classification  by  itself.  Fol- 
iriAg  we  propose  to  submit  reasons  why  our  argument  should  be  upheld  and  the 
ntested  changes  made. 

The  chemical  $toneware  industry  in  the  United  States. — Prior  to  1914  there  were  engaged 
this  buflinees  about  eight  concerns  of  various  size,  all  of  whom  had  a  hard  struggle 
<^>inpete  with  foreign  aggresion,  and  of  whom  four  could  not  survive,  and  went  out 
biiMneBB  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  or  since.  The  remainder,  being  some- 
iftt  stmnger,  were  able  to  survive  but  could  not  have  done  so  for  long,  had  not  the 
ir  put  a  stop  to  foreign  importation,  and  at  the  same  time  called  on  them  for  equip- 
i>nt  lor  the  chemical,  dye,  explosives,  and  poison  gas  plants.  Four  concerns  still 
nain  in  business,  being  ourselves,  the  United  States  Stoneware  Co.,  the  Acid  Proof 
ly  Products  Co.,  and  the  General  Ceramics  Co.  The  first  mentioned  three  are 
«ted  in  or  near  Akron,  Ohio,  the  latter  at  Keasbey,  N.  J.  Although  we  are  still  in 
»ine»,  there  are  all  indications  that  we  will  not  long  so  remain,  if  imports  are  per- 
tte<I  on  a  basis  whereby  it  is  impossible  to  compete,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
fnih««(]uent  paragraphs,  and  also,  why  the  loss  of  this  industry  to  the  United  States 
I)  mean  more  than  ]ust  the  actual  loss  of  the  chemical  stoneware  industry. 
Tv*  of  chemical  stoneware* — Chemical  stoneware  is  primarily  used  by  the  acid, 
cali,  dyestuff,  |>harmaceutica],  chemical,  explosive,  poison  gas,  and  allied  indus- 
Ks  as  plant  equipment,  and  is  used  by  practically  every  industry  in  the  country 
ndes  who  use,  handle,  or  manufacture  corrosive  chemicals.  Chemical  stoneware 
Dot  to  be  confused  or  confounded  with  ordinary  or  common  stoneware  used  for 
V  k  ra^es,  plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  charms,  vases,  statues,  statuettes,  mugs,  cups, 
fintf,  lamps,  and  the  like,  but  is  a  distinct  and  separate  type  of  material  and  used 
d  made  in  large  sizes  as  equipment  for  manufacturing,  hence  is  an  indispensable 
ctwity  for  the  industries  above  enumerated. 

Mfthod  of  manujfacture  of  chemical  stoneware, — Whereas  common  forms  of  stoneware 
»e  «old  in  haraware,  china  and  novelty  stores,  and  the  like,  are  made  on  machines 
irm  the  human  element  has  but  little  enect  on  the  cost,  and  can  therefore  be  turned 
(  in  quantitieB  very  cheaply  without  the  extreme  hazard  or  great  percentage  of 
f  mndental  to  the  manufacture  of  the  special  and  complicated  pieces  of  chemical 
nH'K^are  apparatus.  The  production  of  aforesaid  common  stoneware  is  based  on 
ctity  and  not  on  quality;  with  chemical  stoneware  it  is  just  the  reverse,  in  that 
f  pieiee  are  hand  molded  or  built  up  by  hand,  requiring  expert  labor  spec^ially 
Hied  after  years  of  patient  effort.  Such  expert  labor  is  limited  to  probably  200 
the  entire  country  who  can  be  considered  proficient,  and  whose  present  means 
i  Ii^e>lihood  would  be  taken  away  if  the  industry  should  perish,  as  they  are  experts 
ninanding  expert  wages,  and  for  whom  the  common  stoneware  manufacturers 
uld  hM\'e  no  tise.  Roughly  about  50  per  cent  of  these  men  originally  came  from 
^land  and  Germany  (t|ie  two  main  competitive  countries),  the  balance  being 
lacd  here  after  years  of  patient  and  expensive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
tiirei?.  The  reason  why  chemical  stoneware  must  be  built  up  by  hand  instead  of 
log  marie  by  machinery  is:  First,  because  the  pieces  are  too  laige  and  complicated 
be  made  tok  a  machine;  secondly,  because  there  are  no  standard  sizes  or  pieces 
t  lan  nMStly  made  to  order  and  blue  print  to  suit  the  customers'  requirements;  and 
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thirdly,  in  order  to  stand  the  abuse  they  receive  in  plant  operation  they  mwt  W  «i^ 
carefully  and  slowly  constructed  by  expert  workmen  who  know  just  the  pr«v 
mixture  and  temper  of  the  clay  to  use,  and  now  the  piece  should  be  molded  and  ;•»— 
to  withstand  the  work  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Why  is  chemical  stonetuare  a  necessary  industryf — ^During  the  war,  pncticiilT  :v 
entire  output  of  the  chemical  stoneware  plants  here  was  taken  by  the  eipi^  ' 
nitric  acid,  poison  gas,  and  affiliated  industries,  and  was  placed  in  the  priorit-  m 
by  the  Government  for  that  reason,  as  a  necessary  industry  required  to  sui*:  •  j 
above-mentioned  industries  with  their  equipment.  Without  the  chemical  fue^e 
industry  places  like  Hopewell,  Muscle  Snoals,  Edge  wood  Aieenal,  and  expcriofn 
poison  gas  stations  coula  not  have  been  planned  or  operated.  The  leqoirenieau  d 
chemical  stoneware  were  such  that  France,  who  before  the  war  was  mainly  de{^  • : 
on  Germany  and  England  for  their  chemical  stoneware,  made  offen  to  bay  tb-  »:'J 
production  for  two  years  of  some  of  the  American  plants  in  order  thst  their  toMzvA 
turers  of  war  munitions  could  properly  function.  Numerous  instaacee,  in  ai:i:  • 
to  Hopewell  and  Muscle  Shoals,  ana  poison  gas  starions  could  be  cited,  but  ««•  '•' 
that  tne  mention  of  these  three  places  in  this  short  brief  is  sufficient  to  clearly  ia^  •« 
the  importance  of  the  chemical  stoneware  industry  to  the  wel&re  of  the  li* 
States.  This  is  a  fact  that  is  known  to  Government  offidala  connected  vitfi  '^ 
work — all  the  chemical  stoneware  manu&ctuiers  were  from  a  year  to  18  i 
behind  on  Government  orders  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Why  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  ofS5  per  cent  considered  inmffideni, — ^The  two  chief 
of  competition  at  present  are  England  and  Grermany,  Germanjr  rankine  by  iv  i&< 
of  England,  and  to  be  considered  in  many  ways,  to  be  explained  as  foUovt.  m 
most  serious  competitor  to  be  met.    At  present,  the  rate  of  exchange  betwfcc 
many  and  ^e  United  States  is  in  the  ratio  of  about  1.4  cents  is  to  23.6  centa.  Z^  t 
bein^  the  value  of  the  mark  in  United  States  currency  befwe  the  war.    Th»  r 
a  ratio  of  nearly  1,700  in  favor  of  the  German  manufacturer,  whose  cost  ol  lakv  ~ 
the  cost  of  living  in  Germany  has  not  risen  in  proportiQn  to  the  differential  o 
it  thus  being  possible  for  him  to  lay  down  goods  in  this  country  at  iriiat  im  aa  esni 

Srofit  to  him,  but  an  unlivable  price  for  us.    Previous  to  the  war,  and  whn  ' 
itions  were  normal  in  most  countries,  the  German  workman  was  «M^iiy  froai  9  *• 
marks  per  week  (about  $5  to  |10),  whereas  his  competitor  in  this  coontry,  the  Am^ 
workman,  was  earning  about  $6  to  $8  per  da^r  in  making  chemical  stoneware.    ^ 
adding  to  that  tJie  fact  of  the  exchange  being  in  their  favor,  it  can  be  leadily  «4 
the  American  industry  has  no  chance  of  surviving  even  with  35  per  cent  yaU»' 
and  once  out  of  btisiness  thev  will  probably  sta^r  out  of  businesi  lor  the  rtawnip  m: 
under  the  heading,  ''The  cnemical  stoneware  industry  in  the  United  Statci    ' 
"Method  of  manufacture  of  chemical  stoneware."    Added  to  this  is  the  chesf  >^ 
freight  rate,  as  the  material  is  bulky  and  not  affected  by  sea  water  or  duapiMBi 
the  willingness  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  especially  the  Germain  to  stU  «: 
or  below  at  this  time,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  drive  out  competition  here.  a»:  . 
leave  the  field  free  to  later  on  charge  prices  that  wiU  not  alone  recupecaie  hi#   <■ 
in  so  doing,  but  furnish  him  an  ex&a  profit  as  well,  as  has  been  seen  in  qiuv  «  ■ 
other  industries  in  the  country.    Th^efore,  in  oraer  that  this  chemical  •t?o»'«* 
industry  may  survive  and  be  ready  to  supply  the  industries  of  the  rnit#^  ""'-• 
with  equipment  required  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  poison  gaa.  dy^ 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  photographic  supplies,  phannaceutial  dni:*  *^ 
chemical,  alkalies,  and  all  of  the  other  immense  number  of  related  indmcrrt 
should  be  protected  with  an  ad  valorem  duty*  of  not  less  than  200  percent,  and  «c* 
immediately  antidumping  legislation  prohibiting  the  sale  of  chemkal  stflo^w 
a  price  not  less  than  tne  cost  of  production  in  this  country. 

why  a  separate  classificaticm?'--lji  paragraph  No.  213,  chemical  stoneware  »  r*  -^ 
with  bisque  and  parian  wares,  clock  cases,  plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  chn§  '-^' 
statues,  statuettes,  mugs,  cups,  steins,  lamps,  etc.    As  has  been  explainr*!  ^ 
first  part  of  this  brief,  the  chemical  stoneware  industry  is  in  no  war  similar  :    '-^ 
of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  paragraph,  either  in  the  method  of  mapwfaf*  -** 
its  use,  and  would  therefore  lead  to  confusion  and  misunderatandinfcs  nhooM  t^-* 
become  a  law  as  it  now  reads.    We  therefore  feel  that  in  justice  to  the  imprv-* 
of  the  chemical  stoneware  manufacturers  and  the  users  of  same,  that  it  br  r> 
separate  and  distinct  classification. 

Summary, — Some  of  the  concerns  who  are  noifi  out  of  business,  and  olhcn  «: 
still  making  chemical  stoneware,  started  in  businefls  25  or  more  yeais  ac.>  i  > 
common  stoneware,  sanitary  ware,  or  other  products  and.ulded  c^emiral  fV-^  * 
to  their  line.    In  nearly  every  case,  outside  ot  some  of  the  simpler  piec^  ^  * 
Required  in  a  hurry,  they  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreim  compeQC  ' 
in  other  words  make  chemicid  stoneware  their  entire  production,  Mx«  Hr  - 
manufacture  some  other  lines  to  continue  in  bustness.    As  pre\io«as>y  stat- 
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»ter  number  could  not  even  survive  with  the  side  line  to  help  them  through,  but 
ire  forced  to  close  and  have  not  since  resumed  operations.  Those  that  still  survive 
i  thosie  who  could  manage  to  carry  themselves  until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
(rope  when  foreign  importations  were  cut  off,  so  in  a  few  words,  the  industry  as  it 
isu  to-day  is  a  real  *  'infant "  industry  straggling  hard  to  keep  resumed  and  insuffi- 
!Qt  protection  afforded  which  would  unquestionably  be  the  case  with  a  35  per  cent 
:ty.  In  the  event  that  the  industry  is  wiped  out  in  tnis  country,  and  should  con- 
tioQS  be  such  that  our  key  chemical  industries  would  be  called  on  for  assistance  in 
9e  of  war,  and  the  supply  from  Eiu-ope  of  chenJcal  stoneware  be  shut  o£f,  conditions 
re  would  certainly  be  critical,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  start  the  chemical  stone- 
ire  industry  again  (as  is  possible  in  some  other  lines)  owins  to  the  lack  of  skilled 
irkmea  as  well  as  tlie  special  plant  lay  out  and  expert  bupervision.  Besides,  were 
e  industry  wiped  out,  the  users  of  chemical  stoneware  during  times  of  peace  ulti- 
iti'ly  would  be  forced  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  their  apparatus  by  the  foreign 
ioufacturers.  A  separate  classification  is  required  so  that  the  entire  matter  may 
dear  and  prevent  diances  of  misunderstanding  or  possible  purposeful  misstatement 
tlte  nature  of  the  goods,  if  bunchei  with  other  articles  to  whicn  it  is  not  related. 
The  manufacturers  of  chemical  stoneware,  hereby  undersigned  pray  for  an  oppor- 
nity  to  appear  before  a  congressional  committee,  fully  prepared  to  present  their 
86  and  to  explain  in  more  detail  than  is  possible  in  the  bnef,  the  reasons  for  the 
aired  increase  in  duty  rates  and  a  separate  classification,  as  herein  stated,  and 
i<it  that  the  seriousness  of  the  matter  will  cause  it  to  receive  from  Congress  the 
reful  attention  that  it  deserves,  and  that  a  hearing  will  be  given  so  that  the  truth 
our  contentions  may  be  plainly  and  fully  brought  out. 

Supplementary  Brief. 

We  beg  your  earnest  consideration  in  placing  chemical  stoneware  under  a  separate 
adins  and  definite  paragraph  instead  of  under  paragraph  No.  213  as  it  now  stands 
idf^r  me  Fordney  bill,  House  of  Representatives,  No.  7456,  as  here  it  is  classed  with 
tterial  that  is  in  no  way  similar  in  method  of  manufacture,  in  kind  of  clay,  labor,  or 
use  and,  further,  so  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  at  United  States  port 
entry  as  to  proper  interpretation  oi  chemical  stoneware,  so  that  it  may  not  be  con- 
led  virith  common  yellow,  brown,  or  gray  earthenware,  common  salt  glazed  stone- 
ire  as  now  under  paragraph  210,  nor  with  earthenware  and  crockery  ware,  non- 
trified,  etc.,  as  under  paranaph  211,  nor  with  china,  porcelain,  and  other  vitrified 
ttG8  fts  now  under  paraoapn  213,  or  as  gas  retorts  as  under  paragraph  215,  as  it  has 
tlie  past  and  could  in  the  future  be  contused  unless  we  have  a  specific  and  separate 
lasification  setting  forth  correctly  chemical  stoneware. 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  specific  classification  and  separate  para- 
tph  or  heading  for  chemical  stoneware  include  the  following: 
'* Chemical  stoneware  or  earthenware  acid  proof  and  resistent  to  corrosive  liquids 
4  chemicals,  salt  glazed  or  unglazed,  or  ^hused  or  enameled  in  any  color,  vitrified 
A  nonabsorbent,  or  semivitrified  or  semivitreous,  as  well  as  bisque  or  chamott  body 
texture  in  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  designs,  in  complete  units  or  parts  thereof,  finished 
unfinished,  assembled  or  unassembled." 

Further,  as  chemical  stoneware  is  prlocipally  about  75  per  cent  plant  equipment 
apparatus  being  set  up  or  joining  of  many  different  pieces  of  chemical  stoneware, 
ch  as  pipe,  vats,  kettles,  tanks,  jars,  receivers,  faucets,  valves  and  fittines,  it  is 
wt  eflsential  that  the  duty  on  chemical  stoneware  be  applied  to  each  and  every 
Bce  or  article  imported,  assembled  and  unassembled,  ana  parts  thereof,  finished  or 
i&uahed,  such  as  grinding  of  joints  or  parts. 

OLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  (TABLE). 

[Paragraphs  217,  218,  and  230.] 

CATEMBNT  OP  W.  A.  B.  DALZELL,  MOUNDSVILLE,  W.  VA.,  BEP- 
HESBUTDTQ  TBE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP  GLASS  HANTJ- 
FACTTTBEXtS. 

Senator  McCuhbeb.  Mr.  Dalzell;  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear 
Dm  you. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  representing  the  American 
Hsociation  of  Glass  Manufactxirers.  Their  headquarters  are  in 
ittfibuigh,  Pa. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  In  what  paragraph  are  you  interested  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  paragraphs  217,  21^ 
and  230.  This  association  had  its  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  k-l 
month;  so  it  is  an  old  association.  It  represents  practically  the  entir* 
interest  of  the  table  glassware  manufacturers  in  the  Unfted  Statp^ 
The  production  of  these  factories  amounts  to  about  $100,000,()()0  t 
year.  Their  pay  rolls  amount  to  $55,000,000  a  year.  It  is  an  m 
dustry  in  which  labor  constitutes  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  ii 
should,  perhaps,  have,  special  attention,  but  we  feel  as  thoiio:h  wt 
have  been  sadly  neglected  because  we  have  not  come  here,  I  >\iv 
pose,  and  told  our  story  and  explained  to  you  gentlemen  what  tbi 
trouble  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  been  here  in  the  past  a  good  many  time^ 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  nave  appeared,  Senator 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  but  I  mean  your  association. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  your  association  appear  before  th( 
House  Ways  and  Mean  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir;  it  did,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  hjivt 
paid  any  attention  to  us,  and  we  hope  that  oef ore  we  get  through  w\ 
will  understand  each  other  better.  We  take  the  raw  materials  ii 
the  United  States  and  with  this  labor  make  the  finished  article^  <>i 
glass  that  are  in  demand.  We  use  only  seven-tenths  of  1  per  ceol 
of  foreign  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  all  this  glassware. 

Senator  Watson.  What  kind  of  glassware  do  you  make) 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Just  table  glassware;  tumblers,  water  goWei^ 
water  bottles,  oil  bottles,  all  kinds  of  glassware  that  is  used  on  dininj 
tables  in  hotels,  restaurants,  and  private  famUies. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  that  what  you  call  flint  glassware? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  flint  glassware.  Ninety-nine  a»j 
three-tenths  per  cent  of  this  $100,000,000  goes  to  increase  the  monfj 
tary  value  oi  the  United  States.  It  is  that  much  increase  even 
year,  in  this  glass  industry,  and  we  think  it  is  an  industry  tb 
should  be  taken  care  of.     We  ask  for  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  know  what  the  importations  h*^ 
been  of  foreign  wares  in  competition  with  your  wares  t 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  do  not. 

Senator  McLean.  The  record  shows  that  there  were  import<»^l  i 
1921,  8,450,000  pounds;  in  1920,  3,634,000  pounds.  Evidently  »'• 
importations  are  on  the  increase.  I  do  not  see  table  glassware  d(^^ 
nated  here  specifically.  | 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  although  it  > 
very  large  industry. 

Senator  MgLean.  And  you  do  not  know  what  the  importAtio^ 
are.  i 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  can  not  get  the  information.  That  l<  "'J 
reason  why  we  want  the  paragraph  that  we  are  told  that  our  g\»-i 
are  classified  under  remodeled. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  vey  few  importations,  though.  | 
glassware  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  are  enormous  quantities. 

Senator  McLean.  I  should  suppose  the  importations  would  'i 
very  large.  | 

lir.  Dalzell.  I  shall  show  you  later  on  when  I  come  to  db*r!i' 
the   paragraphs    that   cover   this   table  glassware.     The  3tati^'Jl 
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ite  it  as  bottles  in  one  instance  and  in  another  instance  they  state 
under  paragraph  230,  the  catch-all  clause. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  suppose  the  importations  will  be 
much  as  the  total  domestic  production  in  this  country? 
Mr.  Dajlzell.  Hardly. 
Senator  Sutherland.  Half  as  much  ? 
Mr.  Dalzell.  You  can  guess  as  well  as  I  can. 
Senator  Sutherland.  I    was   wondering   whether   you    had    an 

Sroximate  idea  of  it. 
Ir.  Dalzell.  I  have  no  idea  because  there  have  never  been  any 
atLstics  taken,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  we  appear  here;  we 
)uld  like  to  have  the  paragraphs  that  are  supposed  to  cover  this 
iss  of  goods  so  mentioned.  There  are  very  lew  bottles  coming 
to  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  tableware  and  bar  glassware  imported  into 
is  country  for  1920  amounted  to  $39,347.     The  rate  of  duty  was 
»  cents  and  we  collected  a  duty  of  $17,256.15. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Senator,  I  believe  there  was  more  than  that  came 
almost  every  month  of  the  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,"  that  is  what  the  Government  statistics 
v. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  have  been  inquiring  about  that.  One  of  the 
overnment  experts  said  he  did  not  tnink  there  was  any  reliance 
)  be  placed  on  those  figures. 

Senator  McCdkbeb.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 
Mr.  Dalzell.  I   believe   glassware   and   bar   glassware   are   not 
lentioned  in  the  tariff,  so  miat  paragraph  do  they  take  it   from  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  They  take  it  under  tne  45  per  cent  rate  of  duty 
nd  under  the  same  paragraph  here  as  globes  and  shades  for  gas 
id  gas  lights,  and  caimneys  for  gas  lamps,  trimmings  for  same, 
limneys  for  oil  lamps.     They  are  all  separated,  and  as  they  come 
I  here  they  are  accounted  for  just  the  same  as  every  other  item  of 
Qportation  that  comes  into  this  country.     They  are  taken    under 
le  tableware  and  bar  glassware;  and  that  is  the  amount  of  impor- 
itions  for  the  year  1920  that  I  have  already  stated. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Not  much  bar  fi:lassware  came  in  during  the  year 
920.  ^  ^ 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  we  will  say  that  it  is  all  table  glassware. 
.  Mr.  Dalzell.  There  was  very  much  more  than  that.     I  was  only 
iving  you  the  information  that  was  given  to  me  by  the  Government 
Kperts. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Where  did  you  get  your  information,  Mr. 
dalzell,  that  is  not  open  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  see  it  around  everywhere.  Our  factories  are  all 
He  and  have  been  since  this  spring.  There  is  hardly  a  furnace  mak- 
ig  blown  table  glassware  in  operation  at  the  present  time  in  the 
'nited  States. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  suppose  these  statistics  are  for  the  calendar 
ear  1920  and  that  these  importations  have  mainly  come  in  since  the 
alendar  year  1920. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir;  they  seem  to  be  increasing  every  month. 

Senator  Smoot.  Even  in  1918,  the  importations,  all  articles  of 
'^ery  description,  including  bottles  and  bottle  glassware,  composed 
moUy  or  in  chief  value  of  glass,  blown,  either  in  a  mold  or  otherwise, 
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not  specially  provided  for  in  the  paragraph  under  this  sectioD, 
amounted  to  $381,898.  Now,  that  includes  everything,  blown  gks»- 
ware  of  every  kind. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  during  the  war  period,  too. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  during  the  war  period,  and  that  is  the  highest 
that  we  have  ever  had. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  see,  European  glassware  is  all  made  in  the 
war  zone. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  we  will  go  back  to  1913.  The  amount  in 
1913  was  $273,782;  m  1914  it  was  $775,908. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  jou  the  amoimt  for  19201 

Senator  Smoot.  No.  This  is  for  1920  of  table  glassware  and  Ui 
glassware  alone. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think,  Senator,  you  are  agreeing  with  me,  oolj  v« 
are  looking  at  it  from  different  angles.  Now,  let  me  read  you  par 
agraph  230: 

Stained  or  painted  glass  windows,  and  parts  thereof;  all  mirrors,  not  exceeding  a 
size  144  square  inches,  with  or  without  frames  or  cases,  and  all  ^ass  or  manufBCtora 
of  glass  or  paste,  or  of  which  glass  or  paste  is  the  component  material  of  chief  viloe 
not  specially  provided  for,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

They  tell  us  that  practically  all  our  glassware  is  coming  in  uikm 
that  paragraph. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  imder  this  paragraph  that  I  have  just  re«ii 
here,  blown  glassware,  including  not  only  wnat  you  have  read  tbetf 
but  of  the  brown  as  well  and  fiul  not  specifically  mentioned  and  po 
vided  for  in  this  section,  the  amount,  as  I  say,  for  1918  was  $381.89S 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  comes  in  under  thti 
paragraph? 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  the  whole  of  it,  not  only  including  what  yoi 
mentioned  but  every  sort  of  blown  glassware,  and  the  amount  that  | 
gave  vou  in  the  first  place  was  simply  on  the  table  glassware  and  tb 
Dar  glassware,  but  this  is  the  whole  of  the  blown  glassware. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Oh,  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  it,  eith« 
undervaluations  or  something  else.     There  is  somethix^  wrong. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  attribute  the  present  idleness  « 
your  plants  and  other  simiUar  plants  to  the  influx  of  foreign  good5 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Principally  to  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Were  there  as  many  purchases  of  your  goods  ij 
the  last  three  months  as  there  were  three  months  a 'year  ago  i 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  not  that  where  the  trouble  comes  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No,  sir;  there  have  been  more  importations  in  tt 
last  three  months  than  there  were  three  months  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  are  closed  u; 

Senator  McLean.  Your  competition  comes  from  Austria,  in  a  larz 
measure,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Czechoslovakia,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

Senator  MoLean.  They  make  very  fine  glassware  and  make  il  ver 
cheaply,  do  they  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir;  their  labor  is  very  cheap.  Statistics  thi 
I  have — I  can  not  vouch  for  them  myself — show  tnat  over  th«e  lb 
labor  cost  on  a  himdred  pieces  was  5  cents.  In  this  countrr  t» 
similar  goods  the  labor  cost  was  $1.65.  So  you  can  imagine  ho^ 
mucii  tariff  we  would  need  to  meet  that. 
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Senator  Resd.  You  do  not  think  that  is  a  correct  statement^  do 
ou?  I  do  not  mean  you  have  not  told  what  you  think  is  true, 
•ut  do  you  think  this  report  which  you  repeat  to  us  could  possibly 
e  correct  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  know  the  fact  is  that  their  wages  were  much 
)wer  than  ours  in  1914,  and  they  have  practically  cut  their  wages 
d  half  in  United  States  money;  and  our  wages  have  doubled. 

Senator  Reed.  Our  wages  have  doubled;  their  wages  used  to  be 
lalf  of  ours,  and  they  have  them  now  so  that  thev  would  be  one- 
ighth  of  ours;  but,  as  you  stated  a  moment  ago,  tney  were  getting 
•  cents  and  we  were  paying  $1.65. 

Mr.  Dalzeul.  On  special  goods.  Our  men  only  make  so  much, 
inhere  are  lots  of  things  that  they  will  make  in  three  hours;  that  is, 
hev  work  a  turn  in  tm^ee  hours. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  work 
i  little  longer  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  would  like  it  very  much,  but  we  can  not  induce 
hem  to  do  it.     We  work  under  union  rules. 

Senator  Reed.  If  the  union  rules  of  America  limit  the  labor  that 
I  man  can  produce  so  that  he  can  get  it  out  in  three  hours'  work  a 
lay,  and  we  have  come  to  that  sort  of  a  condition,  do  you  think  we 
(tight  to  pass  a  law  to  make  up  for  any  ine(][ualities  in  the  cost  of 
abor  that  is  based  upon  that  sort  of  a  condition  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Well,  there  are  conditions  surrounding  it  that  per- 
laps  you  would  think  ought  to  be  tolerated. 

Senator  Reed.  I  work  about  16  hours  a  day  myself. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  president  of  the  glass  workers'  union  was 
^heduled  to  appear  here,  and  you  can  take  it  up  with  him.  Perhaps 
rou  can  be  of  some  assistance  to  us.  Senator. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  not  making  any  war  on  labor,  of  course.    * 

Senator  McLean.  Is  the  character  of  labor  very  intense  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  You  spoke  of  the  difference 
n  wages.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a  tariff  to  make  up  for 
he  difference  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No.  If  we  came  here  asking  for  something  like 
hat  we  would  have  to  ask  for  a  thousand  per  cent  or  more.  We 
tre  asking  for  only60  per  cent. 

Senator  Reed.  There  is  no  thousand  per  cent  difference  in  the 
•ost  of  labor,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  more  than  that,  between  German 
abor,  Czechoslovakian  labor,  and  United  States  labor. 

Senator  Reed.  More  than  a  thousand  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  More  than  60  per  cent,  I  said. 

Senator  Reed.  I  thought  you  said  you  would  have  to  ask  for  a 
housand  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  On  most  items;  yes,  sir.  On  lots  of  things  we  are 
raying  in  wages  ten  times  as  mucn  as  they  are. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  think  the  difference  in  wages  ought  to  be 
Hade  UD  by  a  tariff  1 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  ask  the  American 
^orkingnaan  to  work  oh  wages  that  they  pay  every  day  ovtjr  there 
ind  ask  him  to  live  under  their  standards.  I  believe  in  maintaining 
ihe  American  standard  of  living. 
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Senator  Reed.  You  would  apply  that  to  all  of  the  American  lahd 
the  same  as  you  would  in  your  own  business,  of  course  l 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Certainly. 

Senator  Reed.  There  is  no  American  labor  that  you  know  of  ibi^ 
does  not  get  more  than  the  labor  abroad,  is  there? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  That  means,  then,  that  we  have  to  have  proi«n 
tion  on  everything? 

Mr.  Dalzeu..  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  how  are  we  going  to  do  any  business  wii: 
the  world  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  make  goods  that  they  can  not  make  elsewhwti 
Take  our  factory  alone.  We  manufacture  this  blown  ware  and  wi 
also  manufacture  pressed  glass,  but  they  do  not  manufacture  p 
glass  in  Europe  to  amount  to  anything.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  nu 
any  special  tariff  on  pressed  glass  because  it  is  American  ingeouir* 
and  we  export  this  pressed  glassware,  on  which  only  a  minixQUi 
amount  of  labor  is  required,  to  every  civilized  country  on  the  pl»»^l 
but  some  pressed  glassware  is  imported  which  requires  a  liir? 
amount  of  labor  to  manufacture. 

Senator  Reed.  Part  of  this  stuff  that  you  compete  with  that  corao 
from  abroad  is  the  result  of  foreign  ingenuity,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Not  any  more  than  our  own.  We  have  as  skWy] 
workmen  as  there  are  in  the  world  in  the  glass  industry,  and  we  c^ 
produce  anything  that  other  factories  can,  and  we  do  produce  ^b) 
equal  of  any  glass  made  in  the  worl.i. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  would  suggest  to  the  witness  that  the  xm 
allotted  to  him  has  about  expired. 

Senator  Watson.  He  has  not  even  gotten  started  yet. 

Senator  MgCctmber.  I  hope,  then,  we  will  allow  him  to  finish  in 
short  time,  as  there  are  a  great  many  other  witnesses  yet  to  be  he&ix^ 

Senator  Reed.  I  know;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  as  well  ^1 
now,  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  I  sit  on  this  committee  a  mt: 
is  not  going  to  be  permitted  to  come  in  here  and  state  his  side  of  \i» 
case  and  the  members  of  the  committee  not  be  permitted  to  get  lidii 
from  him.  If  you  are  going  to  have  that  sort  of  a  hearing,  we  murhi 
as  well  adjourn. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  matter  w* 
taken  up  some  time  ago  and  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  com 
mittee  limiting  the  time  of  each  witness  to  15  minutes.'  The  how 
was,  of  course,  that  the  witness  would  be  given  as  much  of  that  ttiu 
as  possible  to  present  his  own  case  rather  than  having  the  time  coir 
sumed  by  argument,  and  the  present  acting  chairman  is  j»mP'^ 
attempting  to  carry  out  the  desires  of  the  committee*  The  numwi 
of  witnesses  which  are  listed  for  each  day's  hearing  are  set  down  *■ 
conform  to  a  schedule  of  15  minutes  for  each  witness. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  that  may  be,  and  I  do  not  care  to  hare  irn 
differences  over  it;  but  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  ridiculi>»;: 
than  a  hearing  where  parties  come  in  to  present  their  side  anil  r, 
questions  are  permitted  to  be  asked  them.  I  can  prove  any  c*^ 
in  the  world  if  you  will  let  me  put  my  witnesses  on  in  that  war. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  if  we  would  follow  the  rule  of  alloiri'vi 
a  witness  to  present  his  case  first  and  delay  our  questions  until  he  li*^ 

gotten  through,  we  may  then  find  that  possibly  many  Questions  h*v# 
een  answered  and  we  will  thus  gain  much  time.     I  know  evp."> 
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nator  desires  to  expedite  matters,  and  if  we  are  going  to  give 
arings  on  all  these  subjects  to  almost  all  who  request  hearings,  we 
11  have  to  limit  the  time  of  the  witnesses  or  we  will  never  get  the 
1  reported. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  not  here  when  the  rule  was  made,  but  I 
[)ught  a  proper  conception  of  the  rule  was  to  give  the  witness  15 
nutes  to  state  his  case  and  then  not  confine  members  of  the  com- 
ttee  to  any  definite  time  for  cross-examination.  Mr.  Chairman, 
hink  these  hearings  will  be  worth  mighty  little  if  these  parties  are 
rmitted  to  come  in  and  make  their  statements  without  any  inter- 
jatories  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  committee.  We  might 
sire  to  develop  certain  facts  as  a  test  of  truth. 
Senator  McCumber.  The  Senator  can  see  that  it  is  impossible  for 
yone  to  just  say  this  half  minute  was  taken  up  by  the  witness  and 
e  other  half  minute  by  a  Senator  in  asking  questions  and  keep  any 
:ord  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  that  we  would  let  the 
tness  go  on  for  15  minutes  and  then  his  statetnent  would  be  con- 
oded  and  any  Senator  could  'then  ask  him  questions. 
Senator  McCctmber.  Even  in  that  case  we  would  have  to  have  just 
tlf  as  manj  witnesses.  But  go  ahead,  Mr.  Dalzell,  and  try  and 
•esent  your  case. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  will  take  up  paragraph  217. 
Senator  Smoot.  To  complete  my  question — you  need  not  answer 
—the  Government  information  says  on  the  manufacture  of  blown 
id  pressed  glassware,  consisting  of  blown  tumblers,  stem  glassware 
id  oar  goods,  lamps  and  lamp  chimneys,  cut  glass,  pressed  jelly 
imblers,  and  goblets,  the  production  value  was  $30,279,290  in  1914, 
icreasing  in  quantity  16  per  cent  and  in  value  87  per  cent  in  1917. 
he  value  in  1918  was  $649,346.  I  just  wanted  to  show  that  that  is 
le  information  the  committee  has  from  the  department. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  one  part  of  paragrapn  217  with  which  we 
?reed,  and  it  is  what  we  thmk  was  intended — ^^  Provided  further, 
nat  the  terms  'bottles,'  'phials,'  'jars,'  'demijohns,'  and  'carboys,' 
s  used  herein,  shall  be  restricted  to  such  articles  when  suitable  for 
3e  as  and  of  the  character  ordinarily  employed  as  containers." 
Now,  that  is  good.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  it  mentions 
plain  green  or  colored,  molded  or  pressed,  and  flint,  lime,  or  lead 
lass  bottles,"  etc.  That  part  of  it  is  contradictory.  That  takes  in 
be  very  best  class  of  bottles  that  is  made  in  the  United  States  or 
broad.  We  think  that  should  be  eliminated  so  as  to  confine  it  to 
be  other  paragraph  and  not  have  the  paragraphs  contradictory. 
S<^nator  vTatson.  Confine  it  to  what  other  paragraph  ?  You  mean 
onfine  it  simply  to  the  proviso  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No.  Cut  out  the  first  line  and  the  word  "  lead  " ;  then 
tArt  the  paragraph  with  the  words  "glass  bottles,  vials,  jars,  and 
overed  and  uncovered  demijohns."  That  is  all  we  are  asking  on 
hat;  cut  out  the  words  "molded   or.  pressed,  and  flint,  lime,  or 

Senator  Reed.  May  I  ask  a  question.  Would  that  cover  goods 
hat  you  can  manufacture  and  ship  abroad  t 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Some  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  you  do  not  want  a  tariff  on  something  that 
^(>u  cMi  manufacture  and  ship  abroad  ? 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  We  do  not  want  that.  We  want  that  cut  out. 
Senator  Reed.  That  is  what  you  are  asking  to  have  cut  outi 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  the  exact  wording,  however,  of  the  Payn^ 
Aldrich  bill,  and  you  want  that  cut  out  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.   i  es,  sir.     We  would  like  to  have  added  the  wori 
"not  to  include  bottles  for  table  service  use  or  thennos  bottles 
because  we  have  been  informed  that  they  are  coming  in  under  thit 
paragraph  on  account  of  the  wording  of  it. 

Senator  Dilungham.  Where  should  that  come  in? 
Mr.  Dalzell.  It  should  come  in  under  paragraph  218.  Now,  I 
am  through  with  paragraph  217.  You  will  notice  that  parafrapl 
217  covers  bottles.  Wq  come  again  to  paragraph  218  and  tfiati 
bottles.  Where  is  table  glassware  ?  We  nave  always  been  told  tb*' 
this  is  in  paragraph  218  and  the  corresponding  paragraph  in.tb 
Underwooa  bill  and  the  corresponding  paragraph  in  all  tariffs  ii 
recent  years  were  for  goods  that  we  manufacture;  but  table  rito 
ware  is  not  mentioned  and  bottles  are  repeated.  We  would  lili 
to  have  paragraph  218  changed  from  bottles  to  table  glassware, 
and  all  articles  of  every  description,  not  specially  mentioned  els(^ 
where,  so  that  we  can  have  intmUgent  statistics  on  table  glassware. 
I  have  discussed  the  matter  wim  your  experts  and  they  tdl  nu 
that  this  paragraph  218  is  extended  to  ana  does  cover  not  onl; 
decorated  glassware  but  undecorated  glassware.  You  will  find  ii 
our  brief  tnat  we  have  suggested  that  paragraph  218  remain  ]^ 
about  as  you  have  it;  but  m  another  paragraph,  number  2IS}.  wi 
would  call  for  undecorated  ware,  because  dl  undecorated  ware  d 
thrown  into  paragraph  230  whenever  there  is  a  decision  in  the  court^ 
That  is  the  only  way  we  know  of  that.  The  courts  decided  undd 
paragraph  230.  Instead  of  45  per  cent  under  tiie  Underwood  bill  ij 
IS  30  per  cent.  There  is  no  warrant  for  claiming  that,  because  tbj 
court  nas  said  that  the  appraisers  can  not  add  one  word  or  chang( 
the  sense  in  any  way.  When  you  folks  get  through  that  is  the  end  ol 
it  and  they  have  to  take  it  just  as  it  is  worded. 

Further  down  in  that  paragraph  it  states:  ^^ Provided,  That  i^ 
foregoing  containers  of  merchandise/'  etc.  Your  experts  agree  will 
us  that  all  this  glassware  if  it  is  not  containers  of  merchandise  it  £ 
not  covered,  'fiiere  is  one  word  left  out  there;  that  is  the  word  'if. 
If  it  read:  ''Provided,  That  the  foregoing  if  containers  of  merctiD 
disc,"  etc.,  it  would  make  the  paragraph  of  some  account  to  tts. 

I  will  say  that  these  paragraphs  have  been  used  for  I  don't  kBv»« 
how  many  tariffs.  It  was  back  in  the  McBanley  tariff.  An  o<vJ 
sional  word  has  been  dropped  out,  which  makes  them  jokers.  TVe  «n 
charged  with  getting  a  nigh  rate  of  duty,  but  we  are  not.  We  aa 
only  getting  a  small  rate  of  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  they  are  containers,  I  do  not  see  what  tb 
difference  is. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  They  are  not  containers. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  this  does  not  apply.  If  you  use  the  woni 
'*if "  there,  it  would  not  apply- 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  woula  like  to  have  that  reworded  so  as  to  c<^^f| 
this  business. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  think  that  is  what  is  intended. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  The  language  that  he  pomts.out  refers  to 
le  foregoing  as  though  all  articles  were  containers,  whereas  they  are 
)t  all  containers. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  it  does  not  apply.  It  applies  to  containers 
\  written. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  is  clearly  intended  to  cover  them  if  they 
e  containers. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  it  is  not  the  same 
ling.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  tne  same  thing,  nor  does  it  seem 
>  the  appraisers  or  the  courts. 

Have  tne  courts  construed  that  along  the  line  of  your  argument, 
[r.  Dalzell* 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  the  appraisers  have,  but  they  have 
ever  carried  it  to  the  comrts  because  the  courts  say,  **  You  have  to 
ike  the  bill  as  written  by  Congress  and  use  the  wording  as  it  is; 
ou  can  not  add  a  word  or  leave  one  out."  So  what  is  the  use  of 
iking  it  to  court? 

Senator  Smoot.  The  basis  of  the  ad  valorem  rate  in  this  bill  is  that 
:  is  on  content.  If  you  will  read  the  whole  thing  you  will  not  want 
0  put  "if"  in  there.  It  says,  "the  foregoing  containers  of  mer- 
handise  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  autv" — that  is  the  quaU- 
ication.  Then  it  continues,  "or  to  a  rate  of  duty  based  in  whole  or 
II  part  upon  the  value  thereof."  Containers  may  come  in  with 
liferent  articles  of  merchandise  in  them.     It  is  only  the  containers. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  he  states  that  unless  these  items  are 
containers  they  are  not  covered.     That  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theorv. 

Senator  McLean.  His  idea  is  that  if  they  come  in  empty  they  do 
lot  get  protection;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  clearly  right  about  that,  as  I  read  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  the  intention  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  would  like  to  have  it  brought  up  to  the  present 
lay. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Have  you  made  a  draft  of  what  you  would 
likeinyour  brief  ? 

ifr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  We  will  give  that  attention. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  have  talked  to  your  experts  here.  They  said 
they  would  get  together  and  go  over  it  again  a  little  later.  They  said 
that  they  would  go  over  it  when  they  had  more  time.  They  thought 
they  could  change  this  wording  so  as  to  make  it  stronger,  if  that  was 
the  wish  of  the  committee — even  stronger  than  I  have  made  it. 

Senator  McLean.  It  would  help  if  it  were  clear  as  to  what  it 
embraces. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes;  it  would  be  wonderfully  improved.  Now,  the 
Alference  between  the  rate  in  paragraph  230  and  in  218 

Senator  Smoot.  What  experts  have  you  reference  to  ?  I  am  asking 
80  that  we  can  send  for  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  name  of  one  is  Mr.  Davis,  I  believe. 

J«nator  Suthehland.  Have  you  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  DALauELL.  Yes;  paragrapn  230.  That  is  intended,  as  you  can 
^«  for  stained  and  painted  glasses  or  painted  glass  windows,  and 
P^fts  thereof;  all  mirrors,  not  exceeding  in  size  144  square  inches, 
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with  or  without  frames  or  cases,  etc.  We  think  that  should  be  con- 
fined to  sheet  or  plate  glass,  so  that  our  own  pari^aph  would  be  the 
'* catch-all"  clause. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  suggested  the  wording  of  that 
paragraph  also  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  we  have.  ' 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  to  give  you  a  greater  rate  of  duty  t 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

The  Fordney  bill  provides  for  only  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 
We  asked  for  60,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States  and  the  wages  paid  in  Europe  and  Japan,  and  ao  on. 
Anything  less  than  60  per  cent  will  not  be  sufficient,  even  under  the 
American  valuation.  ^  Under  American  valuation,  paragraph  402,  it 
provides  for  ''  comparative  and  competitive. " 

Senator  Smoot.  That  has  been  changed  entirely. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  has  i 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  says  ^'comparative  and  competitive." 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  out  entirely. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  it  were  ''comparative  or  competitive,"  it  wooid 
help. 

oenator  Kebd.  May  I  ask  you  one  question  on  the  point  you  wer^ 
discussing  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes, 

Senator  Reed.  You  get  40  per  cent  under  the  old  law  or  und^ 
the  present  law,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  the  old  lawl 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  what  do  you  get  under  the  present  law  t 

Mr.  Dalzell.  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Reed.  And  imder  the  Fordney  law  you  get  40  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  40. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  want  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Reed.  And  45  per  cent  was  levied  upon  the  Europe^i 
valuation,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  The  40  per  cent  was  contemplated  to  be  upon  th^ 
European  valuation,  was  it  not  i 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  want  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valua- 
tion, do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes ;  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  European  valus- 
tion  and  the  American  valuation  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Well,  I  am  not  thoroughly  posted  on  that. 

Senator  Reed.  You  are  asking  for  60  per  cent.  You  say  that  i>i 
what  you  w^ant.  Therefore,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  give  ua  som^ 
idea  of  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  can  give  you  a  particular  case. 

Senator  Reed.  Couldn*t  you  tell  us,  in  yoiu*  line  of  business,  speak- 
ing generally  of  it,  whether  it  is  twice  as  much  or  three  or  four  tin-.f < 
as  much  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  On  the  average  our  labor  costs  four  times  uvvt 
foreign  competitors'  cost  of  labor. 
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Senator  Reed.  Four  times  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  some  instances,  yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Then,  if  we  give  you  four  times  as  much,  or  rather 
if  we  base  our  tariff  upon  a  value  which  is  four  times  higher  than  the 
European  v^lue,  you  would  have  a  240  per  cent  tariff  on  the  European 
raluation,  whereas  you  were  doing  business  under  a  45  per  cent 
tariff. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  war  was  helping  us  out. 

Senator  Reed.  We  will  take  before  the  war. 

Mr  Dalzell.  In  1913  and  1914  we  were  not  doing  very  much. 

Senator  Reed.  What  were  you  doing  in  1909,  1910,  1911,  1912, 
iD(l  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  had  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Reeij.  All  right.  You  are  asking  240  per  cent  protection 
ts  against  60  per  cent  protection  under  which  you  did  business  at 
i  great  profit. 

Senator  McLean.  He  is  only  asking  for  60  per  cent  now. 

Senator  Reed.  He  is  asking  for  it  based  upon  the  American  valua- 
:ion,  which  is  four  times  as  high  as  the  European  valuation. 

Is  it  your  idea — and  I  want  to  get  your  idea — that  the  tariff  should 
)e  so  high  as  to  keep  out  all  foreign  goods  in  your  line  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Are  you  willing  to  have  the  tariff  fixed  so  that  there 
ihall  be  an  actual  and  potential  competition  in  this  country  between 
pour  goods  and  foreign  goods  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  On  all  lines? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  do  you  think  you  have  to  have  240  per  cent 
)n  the  European  valuation  to  continue  to  compete  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  At  the  present  time  we  need  that. 

Senator  Reed.  I  will  ask  you  this  further  question.  You  have 
ipoken  about  the  closing  of  plants  and  the  closing  down  of  sales, 
fhat  has  been  practically  universal  to  some  degree  throughout  the 
ntire  country.  It  has  not  been  true  to  the  same  extent  in  all  cases, 
mt  a  diminution  of  business  in  every  line  in  the  United  States  in  the 
ast  eight  or  nine  months  has  been  going  on;  that  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Reed.  Prices  went  down  on  farm  products  to  less  than 
udf  what  they  were  during  the  war.  Retail  stores  are  forced  to 
educe  prices,  so  that  sales  and  business  generally  have  been  some- 
what slack.  Are  you  considering  that?  Don't  you  think  that 
lement  should  be  considered  in  your  business,  too  ? 

Mr.  Dalzeli>.  We  are  paying  the  highest  peak  of  wages.  The 
TOrkmen  will  not  consent  to  a  reduction  in  wages. 

Senator  Reed,  Let  us  see  about  that.  They  may  have  to  consent 
ome  day.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  this  point:  In  speaking  of  the  fact 
hat  your  plants  have  been  closed  down  and  that  you  are  charging  it 
ip  to  competition  from  abroad,  is  it  not  at  least  in  part  due  to  the 
»neral  depression  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes.  But  we  hear  of  more  importations  of  glass- 
ware this  year  than  ever  before  in  my  experience. 

Senator  Reed.  I  thought  that  Senator  Smoot  produced  the  figures. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  I  say  we  hear. 
Senator  Reed.  Of  course,  the  records  show  that. 
Senator  Watson.  We  have  no  figures  for  1921. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  worse  this  year  than  in  1920. 
Senator  Watson.  Did  Senator  Smoot  give  the  figures  for  1921 1 
Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  give  them,  out  they  are  here  for  iLi* 
year,  in  part  at  least. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  AMERICAIf  ASSOCIATIOIT  OF  FXJVT  ASm  LIKE  OLA8B  XAinrFAC- 

TXTBERS  (IKC),  PITTSB17BOH,  PA. 

Acting  as  a  committee  representing  the  American  Association  of  Flint  and  lame  C  i^- 
Manufacturers  (Inc.)  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  having  for  its  membership  93  glass  uunz 
facturers  engaged  in  the  production  of  table  glassware,  as  covered  by  Schedule  Lv   t 
the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  for  coi^deratico 

Our  objections  to  paragraph  217  are  as  follows:  We  approve  the  fc^owin^:  *  i'-  - 
vided  further.  That  the  terms  'bottles,'  'vials,'  'jars,'  'demijohns*  and  *fart»-.>-* 
as  used  herein,  shall  be  restricted  to  such  articles  when  suitable  for  use  as  and  oi  **^: 
character  ordinarily  employed  as  containers  for  the  holding  or  transportation  oi  ac** 
chandise";  but  the  first  of  the  paragraph,  "plain  green  or  colored,  molded  or  pi«»»' 
and  flint,  lime,  or  lead"  is  objectionaole,  because  l^at  is  contradictory  to  the  a)x  « • 
that  we  mention  as  approving,  so  we  have  eliminated  it  in  the  paragrapli  we  supm^* 
as  a  substitute,  because  with  that  wording  of  the  paragraph  it  included  every  &.*« 
bottle  ^at  can  be  made,  and  is  therefore  contradictory.  We  have  added  "'and  r«  4 
to  include  bottles  for  table  service  use  or  thermos  bottles."  Bottles  for  table  aeri-u  « 
use  are  bottles  used  in  hotels  and  restaurants  and  include  water  bottles,  oil  bottle 
vinegar  bottles,  salt  bottles,  pepper  bottles,  etc. 

Paragraph  218:  The  table  glassware  manu^turers  have  always  been  told  tiial  t'z-^ 
was  their  paragraph,  designed  to  cover  goods  thery^  manufacture.  StatiatiriaDf)  h^i 
bottles  credit  and  all  goods  that  come  in  under  this  paragraph  because  it  bc^piit*  vi*j 
"bottles."  We  have  changed  it  and  started  it  off  with  "table  glassware,'*  and  bQUl«! 
are  only  mentioned  incidentally,  and,  of  course,  would  include  bottles  when  deccrx*^. 
Paragraph  218  is  designed  to  cover  decorated  and  ornamented  glassware.  We  can  mi 
no  force  in  mentioning  colored  cut,  engraved,  etched,  frosted,  gilded,  ground,  paistc^i 
printed  in  any  manner,  sand-blasted,  silvered,  or  stained,  but  to  cover  tlie  j«zl< 
oroadly  (when  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  manner). 

We  have  added  a  new  paragraph  that  we  call  "paragraph  218  J"  to  cover  table  ^Uc- 
ware  that  is  not  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  not  specially  provided  f  t 
for  the  reason  that  in  former  and  present  tariff  table  glassware  that  is  unaeroiated  hi 
always  been  classed  in  paragraph  corresponding  wim  yonjgrvph.  230,  the  '*caftc^.  *4 
clause,"  and  all  that  glassware  is  credited  by  me  statisticians  to  stained  or  paistr- 
glass  windows.  The  net  result  of  this  is  that  no  one  knows  what  table  glaflswar^  . 
being  imported  from  the  statisticians  reports,  but  we  manufacturers  know  that  ttf*?^ 
is  a  very  large  volume  of  it  constantly  being  imported  and  will  continue. 

Paragraph  230:  We  have  eliminated,  "or  of  which  glass  or  paste  is  the  coaapco#r 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for,"  and  have  substituted  **or  ol  ^cbKJ 
laheet  or  fiat  glass  or  paste  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  no(  9p^-"ucli 
provided  for." 

Rates  of  duties. — ^The  table  glassware  manufacturers  will  not  make  an^  euoec^o* 
as  to  the  rates  of  duty  in  paragraph  217.  You  will  have  recommendationBmsm  *> 
American  bottle  manufacturers  as  to  that.  As  to  para^nhs  218  and  218%,  it  will  V 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  higher  rate  of  di^y  on  this  glassware  than  that  nrov  i(!r< 
under  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff,  for  the  difference  between  wages  paid  by  the  Ajmri  j 
manufacturers  and  wa^s  paid  by  our  foreign  competitors  has  been  trebled.  In  tli 
country  it  is  not  permissible  to  use  child  labor  of  any  kind  in  making  glaae;  wbenm 
abroad  it  is  customary  to  make  use  of  such  labor  for  certain  processea.  We  ha^#  : 
employ  men  to  do  the  work  f oroferly  done  by  children  and  have  to  pay  cotrespondir 
hign  wages.  The  difference  of  the  wages  paid  by  American  manufactureni  and  ct 
foreign  competitors  ranges  from  7  to  10  times  greater  and  our  pay  roll  is  more  thaa  ' 
per  cent  of  our  selling  price. 

H.  R.  7456,  paragraph  75.  Potassium:  Carbonate  (chemical  need  very  extesa^^! 
in  the  manufactiure  of  glassware)  provides  for  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  that  fcr 

Eeriod  of  five  years,  beginning  on  the  dav  following  the  passage  of  this  act«  there  «li^ 
e  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  the  foregoing  an  adoitioiiJU  duty  of  15  per  rvoit  m 
valorem,  so  that  is  equivalent  to  50  per  cent  when  the  ocean  freight  u  addeid.  and  « i 
be  a  very  heavy  increase  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  glassware.    Th^  chemic 
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iiey  use  ia  hydrated  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  members  of  the  association  we  rep- 
redent  use  annually  between  four  and  five  thousand  tons,  most  all  of  which  comes  from 
Germany.  Before-the-war  price  was  less  than  4  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  New  York; 
during-tJie-war  price  was  advanced  to  80  cents  per  pound,  because  there  was  none 
produced  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  other  than  in  the  war  zone.  Congress  on 
several  occasions  has  appropriated  money,  trying  to  develop  potash  industries,  but  we 
liave  not  heard  of  any  hydrated  carbonate  of  potash  being  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  being  placed  on  the  market.  Heretofore,  hydrated  carbonate  of  potash  has 
always  been  on  the  free  list,  but  the  new  bill  provides  the  above  rate  of  duty. 

New  York  City  importers  have  boasted  that  the  American  table  glassware  factories 
would  have  to  shut  down  once  German  glass  could  be  shipped  here,  no  odds  how  hig^ 
rate  of  duty  the  new  tariff  bill  contains,  for  the  reason  that  tney  have  such  an  advantage 
Dver  us  in  the  di  fference  of  wages  paid .  We  pay  a  much  high^  rate  of  wages  than  they 
formerly  paid  when  both  countries'  money  was  on  a  gold  basiB.  We  continue  to  pay 
DO  a  gold  basis,  and  while  they  are  paying  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  wages,  on  account 
)f  it  being  in  paper  marks,  they  actually  pa>r  a  very  much  lower  wage  than  tJiey  ever 
baid  before.  There  is  a  g^eat  deal  of  truth  in  their  statement,  because  they  always 
lid  import  large  quantities  of  table  elassware  to  the  United  States,  and  to-day  they 
ire  in  better  shape  to  import  table  glassware  than  they  ever  were^  and  the  American 
^  factories  are  all  closed  down,  largely  due  to  large  importations  of  competitive 
{oods  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 

We  approve  of  the  American  standard  of  valuation,  but  we  shall  need  that  on  top  of 
I  high  duty  rate  to  in  a  measure  overcome  the  vast  difference  in  wages  paid  workmen 
n  foreign  countries  as  compared  with  ourselves. 

The  value  of  the  entire  production  of  this  branch  of  the  industry  is,  approximately, 
)ver  $100,000,000;  the  number  of  skilled  workmen  employed  in  this  inaustry  is,  ap- 
jroximately,  7,000;  the  number  of  unskilled  help  employed  is,  approximately,  30,000. 
ihp'  approximate  wages  paid  to  labor  is  about  $55 ,000,000. 

We  claim  our  industries  should  have  special  consideration  and  higher  duty  rates, 
because  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  price  we  sell  our  product  at  is  in  the  pay  roll  and 
Ihe  other  half  is  composed  of  fuel,  material,  general  incidentals,  taxes,  and  a  small 
[iro'it. 

Table  glassware  is  a  production  of  manual  labor.  There  is  no  possibility  of  quality 
jiaasware  being  made  by  machinery.  Machines  will  make  common  run  but  not 
Rich  as  American  families  and  hotels  will  use  for  table  service. 

The  American  table  glassware  manufacturers  and  their  workmen  are  as  capable  of 
l>roducing  the  best  grades  of  glass  as  any  foreign  manufacturers.  The  rates  we  ask 
VK  not  unreasonable  but  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  pay  American  stand- 
ard of  wages  to  our  workmen.  Lower  rates  willnot.  And,  permit  us  to  emphasize, 
^e  have  never  had  rates  of  duty  high  enou^  to  pay  wages  equivalent  to  other  artisans 
is  America  and  low  duties  and  low  wages  will  keep  young  American  men  from  learning 
!hi£  trade. 

GLASS  BOTTLES. 

[Paragraphs  217  and  218.] 

STATEKENT  OF   JAMES   MOKKISON,  TOLEDO,   OHIO,  BEPBESENT- 
INO  THE  NATIONAL  BOTTLE  MANTJFACTX7BEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  I  ufiderstand  that  you  will  speak  for  Mr. 
Porter  and  Mr.  Stevenson  ? 

Mr.  MoBRisoN.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  with  the 
eentlemen  who  are  here  with  me  I  am  representing  the  National 
Bottle  Manufactm'ers'  Association.  I  myself  am  directly  connected 
with  one  of  the  companies  as  division  sales  manager  of  the  Owens 
Bottle  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  We  are  here  in  connection  with  paragraphs 
217  and  218. 

The  bill  ns  prepared  in  the  House  provides  for  certain  specific  rates 
on  bottles  and  a  28  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  The  specific  rates, 
vrhen  figured  out,  would  amount  on  the  present  day  market  value  of 
bottles,  equivalent  to  28  to  30  per  cent;  so  there  is  really  no  difference 
bused  upon  to-day's  market  price  between  the  specific  rates  and  the 
imI  valorem  rates. 

«lul»7— 22— sen  2 15 
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The  bpttle  industry  is  a  part  of  a  very  big  industry  in  this  countrr. 
The  ^lass  industry  is  one  of  the  major  industries,  and  is  a  bu^ess  titli 
req^uires  very  considerable  skiU.  It  takes  from  two  to  six  years  \ 
train  the  labor,  and  it  is  all  high-priced  labor.  The  prices  of  Ub< 
to-day  are  particularly  high,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  high  for  soir.< 
time.  Workmen  are  resisting  all  efforts  toward  reductions,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  wages  get  back  to  anything  ap 
proaching — ^if  they  ever  will  approach — the  standard  of  four  or  fivi 
years  ago. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  this  28  per  cent  increased? 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  would  like  to  see  the  rate  made  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  think  that  would  be  reasonable,  oo  you? 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  do  think  it  would  be  reasonable.  We  mi 
quite  convinced  that  there  are  conditions  developing  that  will  mak» 
tnat  probably  not  adequate,  in  view  of  the  competition  that  we  ai> 
encountering  from  both  Germany  and  Japan.  1  had  a  little  botti« 
that  I  brought  up  here  as  an  exhibit,  but  it  disappeared  very  quicki). 

Senator  McLean.  It  must  have  had  somethmg  in  it. 

Mr.  Morrison.  No;  it  happened  to  be  an  empty  one.  Senator. 

Here  [producing  a  bottle]  is  a  bottle  the  present  American  seilini 

Srice  of  which  is  $2.15  without  a  cap.  I  saw  a  letter  this  momiitf 
ated  July  14  from  Kobe,  quoting  that  bottle  at  86  cents  a  gross,  Iaw 
down  in  New  York.  The  olowers'  wages  alone  almost  oquiQ  86  cenu 
on  that  bottle. 

Japan  is  coining  forward  as  a  very'  active  competitor  in  glass  of  alj 
kinds,  particularly  bottle  elass.  We  are  going  to  feel  the  effect  4 
that  competition  more  and  more,  and  we  leel  quite  certain  that  ««* 
will  be  able  to  adjust  the  affairs  of  the  industry  to  meet  that  com- 
petition, provided  that  we  are  given  something  fike  a  fighting  ch^rwe. 
against  them. 

Senator  McLean.  What  will  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  add  u\ 
the  cost  of  that  bottle  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Sixty  per  cent  based  upon  a  $2.15  price  would  ht 
$1.20,  which  would  be  aaded  to  that  86  cents 

Senator  McLean.  That  bottle  is  used  largely  by  dru^ists,  I  5upi 
pose  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Used  largely  by  druggists.  The  price  I  gave  yvj  m 
a  carload  price.  We  sell  these  bottles  almost  invariably  direct  Ui 
users.  There  are  very  few  of  them  sold  to  jobbers:  $2*15  wtnil«| 
about  represent  the  prevailing  price. ,  You  are  all  familiar  wiiij 
Bayer's  aspirin  tablets.  They  are  put  in  that  identical  bottle.  Tm 
price  of  the  bottle  .is  $2.15. 

The  wages  of  the  workmen  in  the  bottle  industry  run  about  $22  \i\ 
$25  per  week  for  the  unskilled.  The  skilled  workmen  draw  fnim 
$35  to  $40  per  week.  Considering  the  class  of  labor,  that  ha?  nev,-: 
seemed  to  me  to  be  too  high.  It  is  quite  certain  that  we  will  nerti 
get  it  very  much  lower  if  we  intena  to  maintain  the  class  of  sk;!! 
required  in  the  glass  industry.  I  think  we  are  far  in  advance  of  J 
the  foreign  countries  in  the  making  of  useful  glass  of  all  kiB^^-^l 
Decorative  glass  is  probably  a  little  in  advance  of  us  We  haw 
attained  that  position  because  we  have  been  careful  in  the  selecti^**^ 
of  the  young  men,  trained  in  the  art,  and  we  have  made  the  intluMN 
attractiv^e  for  them.     So  long  as  we  can  do  that  we  think  that  witli 
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x>per  tariff  assistance  we  can  maintain  our  supremacy  in  the  Amer- 
an  market. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  present  prices  compare  with  the  prices 
year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  will  cover  that  a  little  more  broadly,  Senator, 
you  wish.  Take  the  range  from  1915  to  to-day.  The  increase  has 
^n  about  120  per  cent  over  1914-15  prices.  At  that  time  the 
rices  were  extraordinarily  low;  120  per  cent  would  represent  about 
16  increase  from  1914  to  to-day.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago  the 
rices  are  20  per  cent  higher  tnan  they  were,  but  are  now  tending 
ownward.  There  has  been  in  the  last  several  months  a  noticeable 
eduction  in  price.  There  will  be  further  reductions,  because  we 
5alize  that  in  order  to  make  the  use  of  bottles  and  glass  packages 
ttractive  we  have  got  to  keep  the  price  down  to  a  point  that  will 
lake  their  use  attractive  to  me  people  who  desire  them. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Are  you  paying  the  same  wages  that  you 
aid  during  the  war  1 

Mr.  Morrison.  There  has  just  been  concluded  at  Atlantic  City,  a 
mes  of  conferences  between  workmen  and  manufacturers  on  the 
uestion  of  wages.  In  80  per  cent  of  the  different  brackets,  the 
iSerent  classes  of  labor,  we  lailed  to  reach  any  agreement  whatever. 
lie  workmen  in  some  cases  demand  still  higher  wages  than  they  have 
•een  receiving,  and  in  some  other  cases  thev  demand  the  same  and 
re  resisting  any  effort  to  lower  theuL  In  a  lew  cases  they  submitted 
0  some  reauctions,  in  the  largest  case,  I  do  not  think,  exceeding  15 
«r  cent. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  do  the  wages  now  compare  with  the 
rages  you  paid  immediately  preceding  the  war? 

Mr.  Morrison.  They  are  considerabfy  highernow.  I  do  not  know 
hat  I  have  the  figures,  but  I  will  say  that  they  are  pf  obably  80  per 
ent  higher.     I  give  that  as  an  estimate. 

We  understand  from  the  best  information  we  have — we  are  not  in 
K)sition  to  give  you  a  definite  figure  on  it,  but  Mr.  Clark,  the  president 
»f  the  American  Flint  61a^  Worcers'  Union,  completed  a  four  months' 
rip  through  Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  other  foreign 
jountries,  looking  into  the  question  of  wages  and  investigating  wa^es 
rom  the  workmen's  point  of  view,  not  from  the  manufacturers'  pomt 
)f  view.  From  him  we  have  the  information  that  the  wages  in  those 
countries  for  this  class  of  work  run  from  $3  to  $5  per  week  expressed 
n  American  values,  as  compared  with  our  wages  of  from  $25  to  $40 
>er  week. 

Labor  is  a  very  large  part  of  any  glass  article,  because  it  follows  all 
jhrough  the  raw  materials  which  invariably  come  out  of  a  hiUside. 
It  costs  nothing  at  all  to  put  them  there.  The  ojily  cost  is  for  the 
abor  in  getting  them  out,  and  then  the  labor  on  the  completed  raw 
product. 

hi  the  case  of  a  bottle,  lust  to  illustrate  how  these  differences  in 
price  would  operate,  the  selling  price  in  this  country  to-day  of  a  16- 
>unce  bottle  is  from  J6  to  $7  per  gross.  Their  costs  will  run  from 
15.50  to  $6.50.  If  plants  are  runnmg  full— that  is  to  say,  up  to  85 
^^^Oper  cent  of  capacity — profits  would  run  around  15  per  cent. 

In  Germany  and  the  other  countries  I  have  mentioned,  from  the 
wt  %ures  obtainable,  the  same  bottle  would  cost  from  $1.10  to 
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$1 .40  per  gross.  If  we  add  the  28  per  cent  duty  proposed  in  the  H«-i£r 
bill  to  the  present  sellmg  price  oi  that  bottle,  we  would  find  a  ti.**. 
cost,  laid  down  in  New  York,  of  $4.32  per  gross  for  a  16-oaiioe  bor.- 
that  is  costing  us  from  $5.50  to  $6.50  per  gross. 

What  is  true  of  the  countries  I  have  mentioned  is  true  also  of  Jaim: 
Somehow — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  personal  with  me  or  whelL* 
feel  differently  on  this  subject  from  some — somehow  I  fear  the  J 
nese  more  than  I  do  the  other  countries  mentioned,  because  th^v  > 
some  things  a  little  differently  there.  The  Japanese  catalogae  pnt^a 
are  fully  50  per  cent  lower  than  the  prices  quoted  in  this  country.  T-j 
illustrations  are  copies,  almost  edtogether  in  their  entiretT,  frc 
American  catalogues.  In  other  words,  they  come  into  this  oovlvi 
and  pick  up  catalogues  of  American  business  and  catalogoe  thes 
and  then  come  in  and  quote  below  us  on  the  things  that  we  in  ti 
country  have  created. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  take  up  more  of  your  ux 
I  have  here  a  brief  that  I  will  leave  with  the  committee. 


B&IXF    OF  JAKES   KOR&ISOH,    TOLBDO,    OHIO,    BXPBESBVTIVO    TKS    XATIUi: 

BOTTLE  KAITTTFACTITBEES'  A880CIATIOH. 

The  bottle  industry  of  this  country  is  very  much  concerned  with  the  titfd««^ 
rates  proposed  in  Schedule  2,  paragraphs  217  and  218,  in  H.  R.  7456. 

The  specific  rates  provided  for  in  paragraph  217  are  with  two  exceptiooc  ■-. 
equivalent  to  less  than  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  so  that  the  net  effect  of  this  ran 
graph  is  practicallv  to  make  the  28  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  apply  to  ill  bottle 
28  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  will  not  protect  the  bottle  indusby. 

Foreign  competition  in  the  bottle  industry  comes  from  two  main  eomcm  i  .ai 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia,  the  industrial  conditions  in  all  three  ecu -x 
being  so  nearly  alike  that  they  may  be  considered  as  a  unit  from  competitx\«  f:«: 
point;  and,  secondly,  from  Japan. 

Wages  in  the  bottle  industry  of  this  country  average  from  $35  to  $46  per  v?« 
skilled  labor  and  from  $22  to  $27  per  week  for  unskilled  labor,  making  a  total  &« 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole  of  from  $25  to  $30  per  week.    The  wages  ol  skiUeii  *&' 
in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia  do  not  amount  to  more  than  96  or  r 
week,  the  wages  of  unskilled  labor  amount  to  from  $3  to  $4  per  week,  aakir  - 
average  for  the  labor  as  a  whole  of  from  $4  to  $5  per  week.    Our  authority  ire  '.: 
statements  rests  upon  a  report  prepared  by  W.  P.  Clark,  president  of  the  Amrr.i 
Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  who  made  a  special  trip  to  Germany,  AiMm*.  ».' 
Czechoslovakia  this  spring  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  glasB-woiton 
these  countries. 

Labor  is  an  exceedingly  important  part  of  the  cost  of  a  bottle,  but  tli* 
rials  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  a  bottle — ^namely»  lime,  Mad, 
and  coal — are  all  very  much  more  expensive  here  than  they  are  abroad,  owbv  -  ^' 
fact  that  the  cost  of  these  raw  materials,  which  next  to  labor  are  the  torn 
factors  in  the  glass  cost,  are  built  up  largely  from  labor,  and  the  cost  of 
modities  is  lower  abroad  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  foreign  wagee  arc 
our  wages. 

As  total  costs  depend  finally  upon  the  sum  of  all  of  the  labor  covIb  mhi*  k  tj 
entered  into  the  raw  materials  and  the  final  fabrication  of  the  article  in  qov^t;. : 
is  evident  that  Germany,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia  are  able  to  ptodiice  rlac 
about  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  our  American  cost.    Let  na  see  bow  this  wiij  v- 
out  on  a  definite  bottle. 

For  the  purpoise  of  illustration  let  us  take  a  pint  bottle.    Tlie  eeUiag  price  i:  " 
country  to-day  is  between  $6  and  $7  per  grosB.    Our  domestic  cost  raiia  troa  % 
to  $6.50  per  gross.    'Based  on  the  relation  between  the  earnings  of  AnwrKa?    •' 
and  German  labor  it  is  evident  that  this  bottle  can  be  produced  in  GcraaiiT    ■ 
tna,  and  Czechoslovakia  for  from  $1. 10  to  $1 .40  a  gross.    Let  us  estimate  tlwa  th*' « 
profit  added  the  foreign  selling  price  would  be  about  $1.50.    To  this  ve  vpuli  '  • 
to  add  duty  and  ocean  transportation.    On  the  basis  of  the  duty  suiQptfeted  ix  r 
7456,  paragraph  217,  tliis  duty  would  be  28  per  cent  on  the  ^vehet  AmffiraB  ^  * 
tion  ot  $6.50,  equivalent  to  $1.82.    Add  this  to  the  foreign  cost  of $I.SO  aad  e«  v. 
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13'J.  Let  110  add  $1  for  ocean  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  and  we  have  a  coet  of  $4.32 
gross  laid  down  in  New  York. 

It  ifi  absolutely  impoeedble  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  sell  on  anything 
pproachin^  this  price  and  live.  Already  firm  quotations  on  German-made  bottles 
1  sbout  this  ratio  have  been  made  in  this  coun^  and  these  quotations  are  only  a 
reliminary  index  of  what  will  happen  if  the  present  rate  as  proposed  by  the  House 
[  Representatives  goes  into  effect. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  Japanese  competition.  Japan  is  becoming  exceed- 
lely  active  in  the  manu&cture  of  bottles  and  is  at  the  present  time  exporting  con- 
4erable  ({uantitiee  to  England.  They  are  now  beginning  a  drive  to  secure  busi- 
668  in  ibis  country.  Quotations  are  being  furnished  American  importers  and  job- 
en«  in  laige  numbers  and  considerable  quantities  of  Japanese  ware  have  already 
lade  their  appearance  on  the  American  market.  Japanese  wages  are  even  lower 
tan  the  wages  paid  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia. 
As  an  example  of  Japanese  competition,  let  us  call  your  attention  to  a  f  rm  quota- 
on  recently  made  by  a  Japanese  export  house  on  a  tablet  bottle,  pample  of  which 
IP  boen  handed  to  your  committee  marked  "National  Bottle  Manufacturers'  Aseo- 
AtioD  Exhibit  A. "  This  bottle  is  quoted  without  cap  and  cork  at  86  cents  a  gross, 
i.  f.  New  York.  The  American  selling  price  is  alK)ut  $2.15  and  the  American 
)6t  around  $1.85.  If  the  28  per  cent  ad  valorem  proposed  in  H.  R.  7456,  which 
nounts  to  60  cents,  is  added,  we  see  that  the  selling  price  of  this  bottle  laid  down 
I  New  York  is  $1.46  as  compared  with  the  American  cost  of  $1.85.  It  is  evident 
at  it  is  impossible  for  the  American  bottle  manufacturer  to  meet  this  competition. 
1  other  words,  gentlemen,  the  bottle  industry  of  this  country  will  be  seriously  cur- 
dle<i  in  the  same  way  as  the  toy  industry  has  been  if  we  can  not  secure  through  the 
iriff  adequate  protection  against  these  German,  Austrian,  Czechoslovakian,  and 
tMaeee  bottles 

To  protect  the  industry  adequately,  we  phould  have  at  least  a  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 
ttty  m  paragraph  217  and  a  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  in  paragTaph^218,  and  even 
ith  these  percentages  we  do  not  believe  that  the  industry  will  be  protected  unless 
ie  principle  of  American  valuation  is  adopted. 

We  believe  that  the  amount  of  capital  and  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
tA\\e  industry  of  this  country  entitle  us  to  your  careful  consideration.  For  your 
ifortnation  we  submit  the  following  figures  bearing  upon  the  size  and  importance 
f  the  industry: 

Employees. 

fumber  of  employees  at  normal  capacity,  average 32, 051 

f^es  of  employees,  average  year $30, 000, 000 

Size  of  industry, 

Opacity,  gross  of  bottles  per  year 25, 000, 000 

ictual  production,  average  year 21,775,000 

ppfoxunate  value $108,875,000 

*^e  further  point  which  we  wiph  to  urge  very  strongly  on  your  conpideration  is 
ttr  approval  and  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  House  in  excluding  all  articles  of 
Ite^ware  covered  by  paragraphs  217  and  218  from  the  free  liet,  as  now  allowed  by 
•ni?raph  573  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913.  Prior  to  the  war  practically  no 
i«»ware  for  chemical  and  pcientific  upes  waa  made  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  fact 
bat  (hemical  and  pcientific  glassware  intended  for  the  use  of  educational  institutions 
fx-  admitted  free.  This  practically  meant  that  all  scientific  and  chemical  glapsware 
n^  admitted  free. 

I'uring  the  war  our  industr>'  developed  and  built  up  the  manufacture  of  a  com- 
^^  and  exceedingly  high-grade  line  of  chemical  and  pcientif  c  glai-f-ware.  which 
^  us  from  the  domination  of  foreign  manufacturers  in  this  important  matter, 
fujcf  the  war,  however,  foreign  manufacturers  have  again  come  into  the  market, 
*1  thf  industry  which  we  built  up  during  the  war  is  being  rapidly  wiped  out.  The 
iclui-ion  of  thef^e  articles  from  the  free  list,  as  provided  by  the  House,  will  enable 
l»to  make  up  the  ground  we  have  lo3t  in  the  last  three  years  and  to  maintain  and  de- 
'^Inp  further  this  important  branch  of  the  industry.  \Ve  believe  you  will  agree  with 
I*  thai  it  is  vitally  essential  to  the  public  welfare  that  America  should  have  a  strong 
iHl  wpfldeveloped  scientific  and  chemical  glass  industry. 

<'oming  back  to  the  main  consideration,  then,  we  urge  you  to  earnestly  consider 
rhat  i»  going  to  happen  to  our  industr}'  unless  your  committee  affords  us  the  relief 
"t  we  ifik.    We  believe  that  unless  your  committee  does  afford  us  this  relief  that 
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this  great  industry  is  going  to  be  seriously  curtailed,  that  the  capital  invested  in  rh* 
industry  will  be  de3troyed,  that  the  men  whom  we  are  now  employing  will  be  thitjwi 
out  of  employment,  and  that  we  will  become  dependent  upon  foreign  souroes  for  our 
supply  of  bottles. 

Knowing  that  you  and  your  committee  deure  to  protect  American  industry  ai'-i 
to  conserve  the  capital  and  employment  which  our  industries  now  use  and  funu4 
we  feel  safe  in  leaving  our  case  in  your  hands. 

GLASS  WAKE  (ILLUMIVATIira) . 

[Paragraph  218.] 

STATEMENT  OF  NICHOLAS   KOPP,  PITTSBXrBaH,  FA.,  BEFBESEKT- 
INO  ILLUMINATINGhOLASS  MANT7FACTUBEBS. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  jrou  giveyour  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  My  name  is  Nicholas  ELopp.  I  live  in  Pittsburgh.  ] 
represent  about  26  manufacturers  of  illuminating  glass. 

Senator  McCumber.  Whom  did  you  say  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  I  speak  in  behalf  of  about  26  manufacturers  of  illami* 
nating  glass. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  theparagraph  i 

Mr.  Kopp.  Paragraph  218.  We  are  not  listed  now  as  such 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  contention  on  account  of  that.  We  bdievi 
that  there  are  a  great  many  importers  who  would  like  to  hare  betu*] 
statistics.    « 

The  capital  invested  in  our  branch  is  S20,000^000.  We  prodao 
about  $25,000,000  worth  of  glass.  We  pay  for  labor  S12,5OO,O00 
for  material  about  $5,000,000;  for  coal  about  $2,500,000. 

Senator  Reed.  What  did  you  say  your  capital  is  f 

Mr.  Kopp.  $20,000,000. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  produce  what  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  $25,000,000  worth  of  glass. 

Senator  Reed.  And  how  much  is  the  labor  t 

Mr.  Kopp.  $12,500,000. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  the  restf 

Mr.  Kopp.  Material,  $5,000,000;  coal,  $2,500,000. 

There  is  about  20  per  cent  left  for  overhead,  sales  costs,  taxes,  ant 
all  those  things. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  illuminating  glass  ?  What  is  it  that  ri>' 
want  specially  classified  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  In  the  last  20  years  we  have  made  improvement^  w 
illuminating  glassware  in  the  scientific  and  artistic  line.  I  have  .^»q 
pictures  here,  if  you  care  to  see  them. 

Senator  Watson.  No;  you  can  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Kopp.  We  make  shades,  globes,  reflectors,  bulbs,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  importations  wr^r 
for  1920? 

Mr.  Kopp.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  tell  you.     They  were  $7,951. 

Mr.  Kopp.  Yes.  If  you  look  at  this  industry  from  the  Amcrios^ 
point  of  view  you  will  nnd  we  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  *i 
the  Government  and  that  we  do  not  show  an  excessive  profit,  j 
costs  only  about  $25,000,000  to  the  people,  or  a  little  over  25  ccvJ 
per  capita. 

Senator  Watson.  In  what  countries  are  ihey  making  this  glAs 
ware?     I  mean  the  countries  with  which  you  are  in  competition. 
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Iklr.  Kopp.  Czechoslovakia^  Germany,  Belgium,  and  some  in  France. 

Senator  Watson.  The  same  kind  that  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  What  were  the  imports  in  1921  ? 

ilr.  Kopp.  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  tell  you. 

Senator  McOxtmbeb.  YHiile  Senator  Smoot  is  looking  that  up, 
jovL  may  proceed. 

Senator  Reed.  Just  what  is  your  contention?  I  did  not  catch 
t  at  first. 

Mr.  Kopp.  As  conditions  exist  to-day,  thev  can  pay  the  present 
luty  and  lay  it  down  here  for  one-half  of  our  labor  cost. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Why  are  they  not  doing  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  Our  price  is  mgher.  They  get  paid  about  half  of  what 
re  get  paid.  They  will  do  it  more  every  day,  but  there  is  not  a  big 
lemana  for  it  just  now. 

1  hare  tried  to  analyze  the  situation  and  give  my  views  on  it. 

We  have  two  main  re<][uests  in  our  brief: 

First,  a  special  classification  for  illuminating  glassware  under 
khedule  B;  and 

Second,  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
abor  between  the  United  States  and  Europe  and  Japan  or  other . 
!oun  tries. 

Our  reason  for  the  first  request  is  that  on  account  of  the  great 
levelopment  in  the  glass  industry  in  general,  in  volume,  process,  and 
variety,  during  the  last  40  years  since  the  present  tariff  classification 
ras  entered  in  Schedule  B,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  continue  to  list  every  kind 
i  glass  under  bottles,  jars,  etc.,  when  these  bottles,  jars,  window 
;lass  and  other  items  are  now  mostly  made  by  automatic  machinery 
Jid  form  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  volume  and  value  of  the 
otal  products  of  the  glass  industry. 

For  this  reason  such  goods  are  in  a  different  position  than  the 
landmade  goods,  hence  we  have  prepared  a  special  classification 
or  illuminating  glassware  and  ask  that  you  give  it  a  place  under 
ichedule  B. 

Our  reason  for  the  second  request  for  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to 
he  difference  in  labor  cost  is  based  on  facts  and  figures  our  repre- 
entativ^  have  recently  obtained  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 

While  in  the  illuminating  glassware  branch  of  the  industry  we  also 
how  great  progress  and  development,  it  is,  however,  more  apparent 
a  the  scientific  and  artistic  direction.  Our  goods  are  produced  by 
k\^j  skilled  as  well  as  artistic  labor,  and  hence  we  are  more  directly 
fleeted  by  the  difference  in  cost  of  such  labor  between  the  United 
jtates  arid  Europe,  Japan,  and  especially  Germany  and  Czecho- 
lovakia,  which  countnes  can  to-day  lay  illuminating  glassware 
^ter  paying  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent)  at  our  doors  at  less 
han  one-half  of  our  labor  cost.  While  the  German  and  Czecho- 
lovakia  glassworker  has  received  from  1,000  per  cent  to  1,200  per 
wit  more  mark  wages,  yet  as  the  mark  to-day  is  only  one-fifteenth 
ff  its  prewar  value,  these  laborers  actually  receive  from  20  per  cent 
0  33  per  cent  less  dollar  wages  than  in  1914,  while  the  value  of  their 
product  is  on  a  gold  or  American  dollar  basis. 

We  have  carefully  computed  their  actual  dollar  wages  and  have 
iveraged  the  wages  of  blowers,  blockers,  and  gatherers,  and  find  the 
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average  wage  is  about  80  cents  per  day  of  8  hours,  or  a  yearly  wage 
of  from  $200  to  $240  at  the  present  value  of  the  mark. 

We  have  also  computed  our  wages  in  the  same  manner  and  fiml 
our  men  receive  from  $8  to  $9  per  day  of  eight  hours,  or  ten  to  eleven 
times  more  than  in  Germany,  or  a  possible  yearly  earning  of  trtm 
$1,800  to  about  $2^400,  in  our  branch. 

We  have  likewise  made  comparisons  of  the  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled laborers  and  find  that  wages  in  the  United  States  are  from 
seven  and  one-half  to  eight  times  greater. 

After  a  careful  comparison  of  the  average  wages  of  all  skilled  and 
other  labor  in  our  industry,  we  arrive  at  an  average  factor  of  nint- 
times  the  labor  scale  of  central  Europe. 

We  will,  however,  make  a  further  allowance  and  take  eight  only  as 
our  average  factor. 

The  German  glass  manufacturer  claims  that  40  per  cent  of  hi> 
sales  value  represents  labor  cost.  Hence,  in  $1  of  German  sales.  40 
cents  is  labor  cost.  If  we  multiply  this  by  eight  we  have  S3 .20  a^ 
American  labor  cost,  and  as  in  our  sales  value  one-half  is  labor  cost. 
we  would  have  to  sell  a  like  article  for  $6.40.  With  40  per  cent  dut y 
this  would  amount  to  $2.56  plus  $1  German  value — $3.56  against  our 
$6.40.  For  this  reason  we  believe  that  at  least  60  per  cent  is  neces- 
sary, or  $3.84  plus  $1,  German  value,  equals  $4.84  for  plain  glassware 
and  65  per  cent  for  ornamented  glassware,  making  $4.16  plus  %\,  or 
$5.16,  against  our  $6.40. 

France,  Canada,  Italy,  and  most  foreign  countries  have  already 
estabhshed,  according  to  the  German  official  paper,  Sprechsaal,  page- 
191  to  241,  inclusive,  the  following  cbeflficient  multiple  for  tariff 
purposes,  to  be  added  to  German  values  of  glass: 


France  used  a  coefficient  multiple  from  3  to  4,  or  300  to  400  per  cent,  and  a  specific 

duty 

Italy,  4  to  4  V.  445  per  cent  and  a  specific  duty 

Houmania,  4, 400  per  cent  and  a  specific  duty 

Beli^um,  3  to  6,  or  300  to  600  per  cent,  and  a  specific  duty 

Canada.  50  per  cent  of  normal  value.  600  per  cent  and  a  specific  duty 

Czechoslovakia,  2  to  15,  or  200  to  1,500  per  cent  and  a  specific  duty 


Volume. 

Pa^-. 

17 
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18 

MS 

18 

J'. 

18 

JW 

21 

-i' 

21 
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We  also  call  to  your  attention  and  consideration  the  fact  ihiit 
the  manufacturers  of  Europe,  and  specially  those  of  German]* . 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Belgium,  enjoy  greater  privileges  than  we  d«». 
They  have  the  full  support  of  their  Governments  to  combine  and 
form  syndicates,  cartels,  and  trusts.  They  are  permitted  to  and  d' 
regulate  sale  prices  and  production.  They  insure  members  again^* 
loss  caused  by  strikes  ana  from  export  policies.  Thus  in  many  wa}  - 
they  secure  advantages  which  we,  as  separate  commercial  unitSt  c«r, 
not  possibly  obtain. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  while  our  labor  organizations  ha^  ? 
similar  privileges  of  regulating  wages  and  terms  of  their  servicr>  •: 
the  United  States,  the  American  manufacturer  has  no  such  ef^u*.! 
rights  in  this  respect.  The  foreign  manufacturer  can  do  business  jj 
our  country  under  methods  and  practices  which  are  not  only  denit*^ 
to  our  own  manufacturers,  but  are,  in  fact,  considered  unlawful. 
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I  have  here  a  table,  taken  from  the  official  published  statements, 
lowing  the  dividends  paid  by  German  glass  manufacturers  in  1921, 
le  profits  ranging  from  100,000  marks  to  6,000,000  marks. 


IX  Kray  &  Co.,  Berlin,  Germany 

U .  Hoffman,  Berasdorf.  Qermany 

lyrishe  Spiegel,  Farth.  Germany 

u.  Walter,  MoritHlari,  Germany 

liprs  Hiitte,  Penzie,  Germany 

Tony  Glassworks,  Radeberg,  Germany 

ish,  Radeberg.  Germany 

T.ft.heun,  ReisnolK,  Germany 

sjjwart,  Stolberg,  Germany 

jermos,  Berlin,  Germany 

assworks,  Brockwitz,  Germany 

rroznach,  Krenznach.  Germany 

denbarg  Glas?,  Oldenburg,  Germany. . 

mrincen  Glass,  Hminan,  Germany 

Kisen.s  Dresden,  Germany 


Per  cent 
dividend. 


Per  cent 
bonus. 


20 
22 
46 

15 
25 

25 
25 

18 

40 

30 
26 
30 

6 

5 

25 

15 
25 

10 

25 

20 

20 

10 

Per  cent 
total. 


35 
47 
46 
43 
25 
40 
36 
30 
30 
25 
25 
25 
25 
30 
20 


Volume. 


21 
21 
21 
21 
17 
17 
13 
13 
26 
26 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Page. 


242 
242 
242 
242 
192 
102 
144 
144 
290 
299 
231 
231 
231 
231 


Fifteen  companies  paid  an  average  of  32^  per  cent  dividends. 

Senator  Simmons.  For  when  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  For  this  year.  Some  of  them  say  that  they  made  as 
iph  as  6,000,000  marks. 

Senator  Simmons.  To  whom  have  they  been  selling  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  They  get  us. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  are  the  best  market  in  the  world.  I  should 
bink  they  would  come  here. 

Senator  McLean.  If  this  product  is  included  under  the  designation 
all  other  glassware  materials  imported  in  1920  and  1921/'  the 
nports  are  increasing  very  rapidly.  They  were,  in  1919,  valued  at 
442,000.  The  amount  is  not  given — that  is,  the  character  of  the 
nportation — but  just  the  value.  In  1920  it  was  4998,000  and  in 
021  $2,668,000. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  did  you  find  that,  Senator  McLean  ? 

Senator  McLean.  On  page  11  of  the  Monthly  Summary. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  your  production  ?  What  is  the  Ameri- 
an  production  of  these  goods  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  Our  production  is  about  825,000,000. 

Senator  Simmons.  $25,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  In  regard  to  the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
''nuecticut,  I  think  this  is  the  case,  that  in  the  tables  for  1919  and 
1^2u  these  articles  manufactured  by  this  gentleman's  houses  are 
pecified  and  their  value  is  given,  but  in  1921,  that  being  the  table 
*om  which  the  Senator  has  read,  they  have  not  been  segregated, 
ut  they  have  been  thrown  into  the  general  clause,  '^all  others,''  so 
bt  those  fieures  do  not  ^uide  us  as  to  these  particular  articles. 

♦Just  one  further  question:  Did  you  take  into  consideration  the 
ifference  in  the  value  of  the  mark  in  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  Yes.     It  is  1^  cents. 

>^t*nator  Reed.  Did  you  also  take  into  consideration  that  the  wages 
fti'i  in  marks  are  very  much  higher  than  they  were  before  the  war  'i 

Mr.  Kopp.  The  wages  paid  in  marks  ? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Kopp.  They  are  1,000  per  cent  higher.  But  the  value  is  fifteen 
times  lower. 

Senator  Reed.  The  mark  has  gone  down  1,500  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kopp.  No;  not  down  1,500  per  cent — ^fifteen  times. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  1,500,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  Not  when  you  figure  downward. 

Senator  Reed.  You  are  right  about  that.  The  mark  has  gone 
down  fifteen  times,  you  say,  and  the  wages  have  gone  up  ten  timen 
That  is  going  up !  if  you  ngiu"e  the  mark  down — and  it  does  not  go  h 
hundreds  of  per  cent — ^you  come  to  a  point  where  the  man  is  gettinj 
in  value  the  same  wages 

Mr.  Kopp  (interposmg) .  It  is  33  per  cent  lower  than  before  the  war 

Senator  Reed.  Not  unless  they  go  down  at  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Kopp.  He  gets  fifteen  timesless,  but  only  ten  times  more. 

Senator  Reed.  1  never  figured  that  out  mathematically.  I  thin 
you  would  find  they  were  getting  the  same  wages  as  before. 

Mr.  Kopp.  It  makes  it  lower. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  the  Germans  any  advantage  over  the  .\mtT 
icans  in  the  matter  of  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  say  they  have  not  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  We  have  the  best  machinery  in  the  world. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  it  better  than  that  oi  Germany? 

Mr.  Kopp.  They  are  using  our  machines  for  glassware  over  tber 
now. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  the  sole  difference  that  you  complain  abi^u 
is  the  difference  in  wages  ? 

.  Mr.  Kopp.  Yes ;  for  artistic  goods,  but  not  on  other  goods.  Ti 
bulk  of  the  products  made  in  the  United  States  are  cheaper.  Th 
have  about  $250,000,000  in  production.    The  bi^est  part  is  cheappi 

Senator  Reed«  But  the  mdustry  has  always  clamored  for  pn 
tection,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Kopp.  I  do  not  believe  they  have. 

Senator  Reed.  You  are  asking  for  this  protection  on  that  ck 
of  goods  upon  which  a  considerable  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  labor  \ 

Mr.  Kopp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  do  not  think  you  need  protection  on  d« 
where  labor  is  not  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost,  because  we  ta^ 
superior  machinery;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Kopp.  Under  automatic  production.  I  would  not  want  yi 
to  legislate  for  that  and  get  killed  by  it. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  simply  asking  for  information.  We  do  r 
want  to  kill  anybody  here.  I  just  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  T 
automatic  work  embraces  what,  generally,  in  tne  glassware  industr 

Mr.  Kopp.  There  is  some  percentage  of  labor. 

Senator  Reed.  Of  course.  How  much  is  made  by  what  you  c 
the  automatic  process? 

Mr.  Kopp.  1  would  say  that  out  of  $250,000,000  it  would 
$180,000,000. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  automatic  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  Purely  automatic. 

Senator  Reed.  Of  course,  nothing  is  absolutely  automatic.  Tiu 
is  some  labor  in  everything.  Then  you  come  to  a  class  where  it 
not  automatic  and  where  there  is  an  element  of  labor. 
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Mr.  Kopp.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  then  you  come  to  another  class,  m  which  you 
all,  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  labor. 
Mr.  Kopp.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you   represent   in    any  way  the    Pittsburgh 
*late  Glass  Co.  1     ^ 

Mr.  Kopp.  No,  sir.    It  is  not  automatic.    The  biggest  part  of  the 
ilate-glass  industry  is  not  an  automatic  proposition. 
Senator  Reed.  Then  we  differ  on  what  is  automatic. 
Mr.  Kopp.  Well,  you  take  Libby  &  Owen  machines.     They  pull 
he  glass  out  of  tanks  without  the  aid  of  the  human  hand.     They 
mil  it  clear  to  the  other  end  and  it  is  then  cut  in  sections. 
Senator  Reed.  Your  idea  is  that  you  would  not  call  the  manu- 
ftcture  of  an  article  in  a  modern  plate-glass  factory  automatic 
ecause  there  is  some  labor  that  intervenes  in  the  different  steps  ? 
Mr.  Kopp.  Yes.    There  are  the  polishers  and  others,  and  those 
eople  are  all  skilled  to  a  more  or  less  decree. 

Senator  Reed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  element  of  labor  is  very 
tnall,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  Comparatively  it  is;  yes,  sir.     I  would  say  that. 
Senator  Reed.  1  have  been  through  some  of  these  plants.     You 
an  hardly  find  a  man  in  some  of  them. 
Senator  McLean.  Are  these  high-priced  goods  ? 
Mr.  Kopp.  They  range  all  the  way  from  $1.20  a  dozen  to  $60,  $70, 
nd  $100  a  dozen. 

Senator  McLean.  I  had  an  idea  that  they  were  rather  expensive 
oods  and  possibly  might  be  considered  as  luxuries. 
Mr.  Kopp.  They  are  in  a  way  and  to  a  certain  extent.     They  make 
eautiful  things  for  the  home. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  is  one  question  that    I  want  to  ask  this 
mtleman  before  he  leaves. 

Under  the  heading  of  the  goods  to  which  you  have  reference,  as  I 
iderstand  it,  there  were  imported  during  the  year  1921,  we  will  say, 
^688,834  worth. 
Mr.  Kopp.  In  one  month  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  No;  durii^  this  entire  calendar  year. 
Mr.  Kopp.  Yes;  1921.     We  have  not  been  working  all  year. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  say  there  were  imported  into  thife  country  a 
We  over  $2,000,000  worth.     There  was  exported  in  the  same  period 
om  this  countiy  $12,325,613  of  that  material.     That  is  under  the 
Jading  "All  others/' 

Mr.  Kopp.  "All  others"  meai^s  an  awful  lot  of  things. 
Senator  Simmons.  It  is  "All  others''  in  both  cases.     You  come 
Bder  the  heading  "All  others." 
Mr.  Kopp.  We  want  to  get  a  special  classification. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  is  the  only  special  classification  you  have. 
Mr.  Kopp.  That  is  the  trouble. 

Senator  Simmons.  I. want  to  afek  you  now  if  the  Germans  are 
^g  these  products,  these  glass  products,  at  about  one-quarter 

our  labor  cost 

ifr.  Kopp  (interposi^) .  One-half. 

Senator  Simmons.  Well,  one-quarter  or  one-half.     If  that  is  the 

fie.  where  are  we  selling  this  enormous  amount  of  exports  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  I  do  not  befieve  we  are  selling  them. 
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Senator  Simmons.  We   exported  of  this  glassware,   during  t 
year— 1921— $25,000,000  worth. 

Mr.  Kopp.  Exported  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes,  exported.     That  went  to  France,  Cankxi* 
Mexico,  Cuba,  the  Argentine,  Brazil,  Chile,  Uru^ay,  China,  Jape: 
New  Zealand,  and  other  countries.     If  Germany  is  making  this  *t*- ' 
and  putting  it  on  the  market  at  one-half  or  one-quarter  the  pr  • 
that  we  are  able  to  put  it  on  the  market  at,  how  do  we  meet  tr.i* 
competition  in  the  market? 

Senator  McLean.  They  are  entirely  different  products. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  the  whole  glass  schedu. 
That  last  question  was  as  to  the  whole  glass  schedule. 

Senator  McLean.  The  exports  are  limited  largely  to  autonu: 
products. 

Mr.  Kopp.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  This  is  the  proposition  that  I  was  tryinir  * 
present  to.  him:  The  records  show  that  we  exported  last  r^t: 
$25,000,000.  We  sold  that  largely  in  European  markets.  Ni»w  ' 
Germany  can  undersell  us  on  all  these  products  to  the  extent  iu.' 
you  have  been  telling  us  they  can,  how  can  we  go  to  the  Eun>p«" 
markets  and  sell  our  products  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  We  will  not  be  able  to  do  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  been  doing  it. 

Mr.  Kopp.  Not  on  lighting  glass. 

Senator  Simmons.  1  was  not  talking  about  lighting  elass 
was  talking  about  it  all.  Every  witness  who  has  appeared  nerf  ix- 
told  us  that  Germany  was  producing  a  product  tnat  thev  coui^. 
produce  at  enormously  reduced  prices  compared  with  ours  and  thi' 
we  could  not  possibly  live  in  competition  with  Germany,  and  vet  » ■ 
are  selling  $25,000,000  worth  of  our  glass  products  largely  in  £liir  r« 
right  at  the  door  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Kopp.  Where  in  Europe  did  you  say  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  read  the  names  of  the  countries.     I  will  rva- 
them  again  if  you  want  me  to. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Senator  Simmons,  will  you  ask  Mr.  Dmlz* . 
that  question  ?    He  says  he  can  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Reed.  Before  he  does  that,  I  would  like  to  say  that  *i 
figures  put  in  here  under  the  heading  of  general  glass  and  all  <»t..'  - 
glass  are  to  show  the  heavy  rate  of  increase  of  importations.  X*  •■ 
when  we  seek  to  compare  the  same  items  as  to  exportation,  the  « r 
is  that  it  is  not  fair.  If  it  is  not  fair  on  exports,  it  is  not  fair  •  - 
imports. 

Senator  McLean.  In  the  one  case  it  is  a  hand-made  product 
the  other  case  it  is  a  machine  product.     They  have  no  relati«>p.  * 
each  other  whatever. 

Senator  Reed.  Put  the  machine  products  in  this  section. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  what  this  gentleman  wants. 

Mr.  DaLzell.  Glassware  that  is  exported  from  the  l*nited  >;*'  • 
is  press-made  and  macliine-made.     The  glassware  imported  ini«»  : 
United  States  is  hand-made  glassware. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  whole  importations  mto  the  United  >«*'  - 
are   about   $11,000,000   considering  all  glassware,   and   the  vr 
exportations  $25,000,000.     That  was  for  ^1921.    There  was    c  ' 
than  twice  as  much  exported  as  was  imported. 
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Mr.  Kopp.  That  may  be  correct. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  there  any  automatic  glassware  unported  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  It  seems  to  me  that  answers  the  question. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  ask  is  any  imported  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  you  export  any  of  this  glassware,,  this 
li^h-grade  glassware,  to  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  No,  sir.  We  can  not  do  it.  As  to  this  press-made 
^'are  and  machine-made  ware,  we  export  that  all  over  the  world. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  is  no  competition  from  Europe  on 
;hat  class  of  glassware  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  rfo,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  do  not  manufacture  that  class  of 
glassware  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  No,  sir.  Japan  is  trying  to  get  started  on  that  and 
make  some  of  it.. 

3TATEKBNT    OF    WILLIAM   M.   FBIEDLAEXDEB,   BEPBESEXTINa 
THE  IMPOBTEBB  OF  LIGHTING  GLASSWARE. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Friedlaender,  give  your  full  name  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Feiedlaender.  William  M.  Friedlaender,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
I  am  representing  importers  of  lighting  glassware.  Lighting  glass- 
ware, as  we  term  it,  consists  of  shades  for  electric  lamps,  oil-lamp 
chimneys,  etc.  The  present  tarifiF  under  consideration  calls  for  a 
duly  of  40  per  cent  based  upon  the  American  valuation.  Under  that 
•  lause  importations  of  any  lighting  glassware  will  be  prohibited. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  it  be  prohibited  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  It  will.be  prohibited;  yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  One  witness  testified  that  he  had  to  have  240  per 
**ent.    Do  you  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  The  three  items  that  prob- 
ably have  the  largest  sale  are  the  16-inch  white  bowl  that  they  use 
for  indirect  lighting,  the  ordinary  little  electric  shade,  and  the  com- 
monly known  Rochester  lamp  chimney.  The  16-inch  bowl  is  sold 
in  this  country  by  American  manufacturers  at  from  $13  to  $13.70 
a  dozen.  The  cheapest  price  at  which  that  same  bowl  can  be  im- 
ported to-day  under  the  present  act,  taking  the  foreign  valuation, 
is  $14. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  mean  under  the  Underwood  bill  ? 

Jlr.  Friedlaender.  Under  the  Underwood  bill.  The  cheapest 
price  is  $14.  The  importer  has  to  add  one-third  to  that.  It  costs 
10  per  cent  for  his  overhead  expense;  it  costs  10  per  cent  to  sell  his 
merchandise,  whether  hepays  a  commission  man  or  pays  traveling 
expenses  and  salaries.  That  leaves  the  importer  a  clear  5  per  cent. 
Then  we  add  33  J  per  cent  to  the  importers  landed  cost  ana 

Senator  Reed  (mterposing) .  You  mean  10  per  cent,  do  you  not? 
Don't  vou  mean  10  instead  of  5  ? 

ifr.  t^EDLAENDER.  If  it  costs  10  per  cent  for  overhead  and  10 
per  cent  to  sell  the  merchandise,  that  would  leave  5  per  cent  net. 

Senator  Reed.  That  leaves  10  per  cent,  doesn't  it? 


#  1 . 
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Mr.  Friedlaender.  No;  33 |  per  cent  of  the  cost  would  he  y 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price,  and  5  per  cent  on  the  selling  price  t  i  i 
the  importer  has  to  figure  as  the  profit. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  figure  the  profit  on  the  selling  price  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  Yes;  so  much  on  the  annual  turnover.  T:i. 
leaves  the  importers'  selling  price  at  $18.50  a  dozen,  as  oompar>. 
with  the  domestic  price  at  present  of  $13. 

Senator  Reed.  How  do  you  import  them  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  We  have  not  had  any  since  the  war.  ^• 
have  not  imported  any  since  because  they  have  advanced  so  pn-a'  ■ 
on  the  other  side. 

The  little  white  electric  shades  are  sold  to-day  at  SI. 40  per  d<i7-' 
Adding  the  importers'  expenses  and  profits  to  that  brings  the  ^Ic 
price  up  to  $2,  as  compared  with  the  American  price  of  $1.40. 

The  third  item  is  the  oil-lamp  chimney.  That  is  bein^  sold  t«»-ili' 
at  $1.10,  and  it  costs  to  import,  landed  at  the  dock,  witnout  anv 

Sense  whatsoever — not  even  carting — $1.16.     That  oil-lamp  chimr 
as  also  been  barred.     In  addition  to  this  actual  price  advant^r 
the  American  manufacturer  has  a  great  advantage  m  the  mattfr 

Erompt  delivery.     His  customer  can  go  to  him  and  tell  him  he  »•.-'  - 
is  goods  in  two  months'  time  or  two  weeks'  time,  and  he  can  r 
them.     On  the  other  hand,  if  he  goes  to  the  importer  he  has  to  «•  ■ 
three  or  four  months.     He  also  has  a  big  advantage  in  the  nu*    ■ 
of  breakage.     The  domestic  manufacturer  makes  a  shipment  ■■ 
breakage  occurs,  due  to  rough  handling.     The  customer  comply  "• 
to  him,  and  he  simply  files  a  certificate  under  oath  that  these  :: 
were  packed  in  good  order  and  shipped  io  good  order,  and  the  I*':*  ■• 
files  a  claim  against  the  transportation  company  and  gets  a  n^f^- 
under  the  rough-handling  clause.     The  importer  can  not  d»»  i*  ' 
He  can  not  show  a  certificate.     No  matter  what  the   breabu:    • 
he  has  to  pav  it. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  the  present  price  compare  with  p.-  - 
of  last  vear  ? 

Mr.  f^RiEDLAENDER.  Of  glasswarc  on  the  market  to-day  f 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  It  is  lower,  sir.     As  an  illustration.  I  may  c>  - 
tion  the  ordinary  green  shade  that  you  see  in  offices.     That  » -- 
imported  before  the  war  and  made  in  this  couutrv.     They  s<»Ul  fr- ' 
$2  to  $2.50  and  $3  a  dozen.     With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  i?  - 
were  no  importations.     The  domestic  price  on  that  article  went  fr  ". 
$3  to  as  higli  lis  $1.5  per  dozen.     With  the  termination  of  the  wir  i' : 
the  first  importation  that  was  then  offered  on  the  market,  the  dorr.—* 
price  dropped  about  50  per  cent,  and  they  can  be  bought  for  about  f  . 
figure  to-(iav. 

Senator  Reed.  But  that  is  very  much  higher  than   befop   ' 
war? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  So  are  the  imported  {goods.     The  imp  - 

foods    have    increased    considerably.     At    the   hearing   beforv 
louse  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Mr.  Edward  D.  Barry,  n:" 
sen  ting  the  National  Association  of  Blown  and  Pressed  Ctla&*  Mj- 
facturers,  made  the  statement  that  the  American  pnKiucti«4i  ^.• 
approximately  $100,000,000  per  annum  and  the  total  impt^rt:;!     • 
amounted  to  about  $7,000,000.     During  the  lunch  hour  1  vit'  •*• 
some  of  those  facts,  and  I  find  that  the  total  value,  acc«»rd>rc  " 
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Dvernment  statistics  in  1914,  was  a  little  over  $123,000,000,  or 
23,085,019.  The  imports  were  6.7  per  cent  of  that.  I  have  not 
?en  able  to  get  the  1920  facts,  but  I  understand  that  the  total 
anufactures  were  $267,000,000. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gillooly,  representing  the  Flmt  Glass  Workers'  Union, 
stifled  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  to  the 
feet  that  the  importations  for  the  11  months  ended  November,  1920, 
counted  to  $7,000,000.  That  would  show,  apparently,  a  big  in- 
ease  over  the  importations  in  1914  and  1915,  which  averaged 
i,000,000,  or  somewhat  over  $4,000,000,  but  when  you  stop  to  con- 
ler  that  the  costs  abroad  have  more  than  doubled — in  many  cases 
ley  have  more  than  trebled — ^it  shows  a  big  decrease  and  not  an 
crease. 

There  are  also  great  quantities  of  ordinary  lantern  globes  sold  in 
:is  country,  and  of  the  ordinary  cheap  gas  globes.  Then  there  is  the 
leap  lamp  chimney,  the  pressed  taole  glassware,  and  the  lighting 
assware.  None  oi  that  can  be  imported  to-day  imder  the  present 
tt.  In  former  years  we  imported  trainloads,  to-day  none  can  be 
iported.  Under  the  40  per  cent  duty  of  the  proposed  tariflF  all 
aports  will  be  similarly  barred. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  claim  is  that  the  industry  is  sufficiently 
rotected. 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  Yes.  The  protection  should  be  reduced. 
he  16-inch  bowl,  under  the  new  act,  would  cost  the  importer  $16.25 
dozen,  compared  with  the  American  cost  of  $13.  The  importer  has 
)  add  pront  and  expense.  That  bars  the  bowl  entirely.  The 
ectric  snades  would  cost  the  importer  $1.86.  He  would  have  to  sell 
>r$2.40,  as  compared  with  the  American  price  of  $1.40. 
Senator  McLean.  Are  the  domestic  articles  equally  as  good  as  the 
aported  articles? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  On  the  cheaper  stuff  there  is  so  little  difference 
lat  it  is  just  a  question  of  price.  Our  chimneys  are  better  than 
lose  imported. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  the  domestic  manufacturers  doing  a  good 
usiness  ? 
Ifr.  Friedlaender.  Their  business  is  growing  tremendously. 

Senator  McLean.  That  growth  is  in  the  automatic  process,  is  it 

ot? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

Senator  McLean.  The  cheaper  pressed  glass  that  they  make  with 
lachinery  here  is  made  by  a  process  that  they  do  not  use  abroad, 
I  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  A  very  large  percentage  of  our  product  is  of  that 
aake,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  A  good  percentage,  but  not  all,  by  any  means, 
^ere  is  a  great  deal  of  hollow  glassware  made.  A  great  deal  of  the 
lassware  made  here  is  made  on  machines,  and  the  glassware  made 
•n  these  machines  in  this  coimtry  can  not  be  imported.  As  to  the 
'ett^r  class  of  glassware,  we  can  compete,  but  only  where  there  are 
10  fine  decorations,  because  the  decorations  made  abroad  are  better 
han  those  put  on  here.  Their  execution  is  better,  and  the  men  who 
tfe  doing  tnat  character  of  work  have  been  doing  it  for  generations. 
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Senator  McLean.  And  when  it  is  completed  it  is  really  a  luxurj 
and  the  labor  cost  is  a  larjge  item  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  It  is,  sir. 

I  notice  in  looking  at  the  fixtures  in  the  room  here  those  lilt.' 
drops  [indicating].  They  are  sold  in  the  market  for  about  10  cenu 
A  few  have  been  made  here  during  the  war.  We  had  some  madr 
here  because  we  could  not  get  any  others  and  we  had  to  furnish  thro 
to  keep  our  trade.  We  had  them  made  here,  but  they  were  so  po*c 
and  of  such  low  quality  that  just  as  soon  as  the  imported  artifl« 
came  in  we  had  to  practically  give  away  whatever  we  nad  left.  % 
could  not  produce  tnat  item  nere. 

That  same  article,  if  it  is  imported  under  the  proposed  act,  woali 
be  worth  at  least  50  cents;  that  is,  it  would  have  to  sell  for  at  least  U 
cents  as  compared  with  the  present  price  of  10  cents. 

Senator  Walsh.  Each  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  call  them  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  Prisms.  I  made  a  smaller  one  than  tiuc 
known  as  a  ''U"  drop,  and  I  believe  it  was  12  cents.  It  was  nfld 
usable  excepting  as  a  necessity. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  would  have  to  sell  for  50  cents  apiece  $si 
nobody  would  be  protected? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  anybody  would  In 
protected. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  that  your  time  is  up.     Have  you  a  briff 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  I  have  just' notations.  We  re<juest  that  ik 
committee  give  consideration  to  a  duty  under  the  American  valuatiJ 
plan  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  of  not  more  than  « 
per  cent  imder  the  foreign  valuation  clause. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Walsh.  Based  upon  revenue  rather  than  protection  ( 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  American  valujii « 
covers  the  difference  between  the  10  per  cent  and  the  40  per  cent  Itia 
you  would  want  if  the  foreign  valuation  were  to  be  the  oasis } 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  I  do,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  American  valuation  is  worth  30  per  «* 
to  you  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Or,  in  other  words,  you  think  the  .American  v.-ii 
tion  is  four  times  the  amount  of  the  foreign  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  It  would  work  out  that  way  in  a  great  intu 
instances. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  what  instances  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  For  instance,  a  prism  of  thatsort  could  be  iii-<' 
but  it  would  have  to  be  made  at  a  very  high  cost,  at  a  cost  that  i^ou 
be  almost  prohibitive;  and  if  duty  had  to  be  paid  on  that  hh>'* 
would  be  aoout  a  40  per  cent  difference. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  items  that  we  are  not  making  in  tliis  cou*  • 
at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  And  also  on  items  that  take  artistic  work 

Senator  Smoot.  We  are  not  artistic  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  We  have  not  the  natural  artistic  trail  ^u  • 
our  workmen,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Only  the  importers  have  that. 
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BRIEF  OF  WXLLZAK  K.  FBIEDX.ABNDEB.  RSPBESBlTTnra  THE  IMPO&TEKS  OF 

XJOHTnrO  OLASSWA&E. 

I  appear  before  you  in  the  interest  of  the  importers  of  lighting  glassware. 
The  tariff  bill  now  under  consideration  by  your  committee,  Schedule  2,  para^aph 
L8.  Dames  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent,  based  upon  the  American  valuation. 
Under  the  head  of  lighting  glassware,  the  three  items  which  are  probably  sold  in  the 
irgest  quantities  are  tne  iS-mch  opal  semi-indirect  bowls,  the  ordinary  opal  electric 
me,  and  the  commonly  used  so-called  No.  2  Rochester  oil-lamp  chimney.  The 
jnerican  manufacturers  sell  the  16-inch  opal  bowl  at  from  $13  to  $13.75  a  dozen,  in 
irload  lots,  and  are  selling  a  large  quantity.  The  lowest  cost  at  which  this  opal  bowl 
in  be  imported  is  $14  a  dozen.  This  represents  actual  cost  on  the  steamer  in  New 
cftk,  duty  paid.  The  importer,  in  order  to  make  a  profit,  must  add  33}  per  cent  to 
is  cost,  which  would  make  a  gross  profit  of  25  per  cent  on  the  selling  price.  It  costs 
)  per  cent  to  sell  merchandise,  whether  this  be  in  commissions  or  in  salaries  and 
[penses;  it  costs  at  least  10  per  cent  for  overhead  expenses,  which  represents  wages, 
mu  of  show  rooms  or  display  rooms,  and  other  expenses  of  conducting  the  imx>ort 
iffinesB.  This  leaves  an  actual  profit  of  5  per  cent  to  the  importer.  Adding  33}  per 
mt  to  $14  leaves  a  minimum  price  of  $18.50  a  dozen.  This,  of  course,  eliminates 
oportations  in  any  large  quantity. 

the  ordinary  opal  electric  shades,  which  are  commonly  used  items,  are  sold  by  thQ 
merican  manufacturer  at  $1.40.  The  imported  shaaes  cost  the  importer  $1.50. 
dding  33}  per  cent  to  this  gives  us  a  selling  price  of  $2,  as  compared  with  $1.40  for  the 
merican-niade  product. 

The  third  item  which  I  would  like  to  illustrate  is  the  commonly  used  oil-lamp 
umney.  These  chimneys  cost  to-day  $1.16  to  import.  The  American-made  chim- 
e)'  is  sold  for  $1.10,  and  I  might  incidentally  mention,  gentlemen,  that  the  American- 
ode  chimney  is  of  a  better  quality.  I  merely  mention  these  three  items  as  illus- 
ttive  of  the  general  situation.  This  is  true  of  practically  all  items  in  this  industry. 
In  addition  to  the  price  advantages  the  American  manufacturer  has  the  very  great 
ii>'antage  of  being  in  a  position  to  make  prompt  deliveries,  make  up  any  special 
em  his  customer  may  require,  and,  of  course,  the  fact  that  he  is  an  American  manu- 
ictuier  selling  American-made  goods.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  a  very  great  advan- 
ip  in  the  matter  of  breakage.  He  can  pack  his  merchandise  in  smalls  containers, 
Eich,  of  course,  ia  a  big  advantage  in  handling  the  product.  He  furthermore,  where 
vse  is  break^e  due  to  rough  handling  by  the  transportation  company  (and  this, 
sntlemen,  is  quite  an  item),  furnishes  his  buyer  witn  a  certificate  si^ed  by  the 
tcker,  showing  that  they  were  carefully  packed,  and  his  customer  obtains  a  refund 
mn  the  trao^wrtation  company  for  his  loss.  The  importer,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
9t  Droduce  such  a  certificate  and  must  pay  any  loss  out  of  his  profits. 
The  American  manufacturer  of  this  commodity  may  need  protection,  but  I  quote 
oni  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Barry,  representing  the  National  Associ- 
^  of  Blown  and  Pressea  Glass  Manufacturers,  made  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
SQtatives  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  published  in  the  Tariff  Information,  part  1, 
^  M.  Mr.  Barry  stated  before  that  committee  that  the  value  of  the  American 
loduction  of  that  industry  was  approximately  $100,000,000  per  annum^  and  that  the 
ital  importations  were  about  $7,000^000  per  annum.  Mr.  Joseph  Gillooly,  repre- 
Ating  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  appeared  before  the  same  committee  and 
t^vented  figures  showing  a  total  importation  for  the  11  months  ending  November, 
^.  of  about  $7,000,000.  A  great  number  of  articles  that  were  imported  before  the 
V  can  not  be  imported  to-day,  as  they  can  be  made  cheaper  in  this  country.  Mr. 
^looly  hirther  makes  the  statement  that  the  importations  of  glassware  into  the 
Wted  Slates  for  the  period  1910-1914  was  an  average  of  $4,177,133.  This  will  give 
M  impression  that  there  has  been  a  big  increase  in  importations,  but  when  you 
httider  that  the  cost  abroad  has  more  than  doubled,  there  is  actually  a  considerable 
HnctioQ  in  importations  rather  than  any  increase. 

Wfk  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  American  valuation  plan,  as  it  will  cause  untold 
'ofuaion,  and  will  absolutely  bar  out  importations  of  foreign  merchandise.  Even 
^y,  under  the  present  act,  it  is  impossible  to  import  ordinary  lantern  globes,  gas 
ob<*6.  Ump  chimneys,  pressed  table  glassware,  and  lighting  glassware^  of  which 
Bss  enonnona  quantities  are  sold  in  this  country.  If  40  per  cent  duty  is  assessed, 
•  proposed,  and  assuming  that  the  American  manufacturer  will  not  increase  his 
fcjDff  prines  (although  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  increase  them  to  any 
mit  he  midit  desire,  as  he  would  have  no  competition),  the  items  illustrated  will 
loT  the  following  comparisons: 

Sixt^fui-inch  opal  howls:  The  imported  merchandise  would  cost  the  importer 
">;^o  per  dozen,  while  the  American  manufacturer  sells  his  merchandise,  at  a  good 
wil,  at  $13  to  $13.75, 
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Electric  shades:  The  imported  merchandise  would  cost  the  importer  $1.80,  whil 
the  American  manufacturer  sells  his  merchandise  at  $1.40. 

Lamp  chimneys:  The  imported  merchandise  would  cost  the  importer  $1.42 
dozen,  while  the  American  manufacturer  sells  his  merchandise  at  $1.10. 

In  order  to  enable  foreign  merchandise  to  be  imported,  and  to  place  it  on  a  com 
petitive  basis  with  merchandise  made  locally,  we  would  ask  you  to  consider  an  i 
valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent,  based  on  the  foreign  market  value,  or  of  not  more  rhi 
10  to  15  per  cent,  based  on  American  values. 

GLASS WABE  (BLOWIT). 

[Paragraph  218.] 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAH  P.  GBAHAM,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  state  your  name. 

Mr.  Graham.  William  P.  Graham,  of  Graham  &  Zenger,  New  Yor 
Citv. 
•  Senator  Smoot.  What  paragraph  are  you  interested  in  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Paragrapn  218,  known  as  glassware,  which,  I  believi 
includes  blown  stem  ware. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  the  only  way  I  can  find  it  in  this  schedul 

We  are  decorators  of  glass  and  we  also  import  glass.  We  have  bw 
in  the  importing  business  for  the  last  20  years  and  manufacturing  f^ 
the  last  10  years.  I  brought  with  me  a  sample  of  the  ordinal 
American  goblet,  which  is  the  cheapest  and  most  comparable  artiij 
that  we  can  get.  I  wish  to  show  it  to  you  gentlemen,  an  ordinal 
goblet  that  is  more  used  than  anything  else,  and  I  also  show  you  ti 
comparative  article  in  foreign  goods.  It  is  the  same  with  the  U\ 
eigner,  because  he  makes  it  for  the  same  price,  although  he  a-1 
considerably  more  in  this  country.  | 

Before  the  war,  in  1918,  these  were  made  in  this  country  for  ' 
cents.  That  was  the  trade  price,  and  the  importers'  price  was  ab^ 
75  cents  or  80  cents.  To-day  the  importers'  price  is  200  per  c»i 
more  from  Holland.  The  American  valuation  is  all  kinds  ot  figur^ 
This  is  a  goblet  that  is  sold  to-day  by  some  of  the  leading  manui.! 
tursrs  at  $3  a  dozen,  but  that  valuation  is  more  or  less  mythio 
It  is  more  or  less  subject  to  possible  decrease.  It  was  up  to  $4 1 
during  the  war. 

The  labor  in  glassware  is  usually  about  one-third  the  cost  of  ' 
completed  article,  the  American  labor  and  European  labor  as  v.^ 
In  this  country  the  manufacturer  has  advanced  tno  price  to  as  K* 
as  $4.25  a  dozen  during  the  war.  They  have  come  down  now,  J 
to-day  the  market  is  in  rather  a  complicated  situation.  There*  i 
prices,  some  say,  of  $1.60  for  this  article,  but  I  know  that  the  ui 
ing  manufacturei-s  to-day  are  asking  S3  for  it.  Under  Amen  j 
valuation  as  proposed  now  we  should  have  to  pay  $1.20  dutv  on  il 
article,  instead  of  45  per  cent  under  the  Payne-AIdrich  bill.  *I| 
would  mean  a  difference  of  15  per  cent.  It  would  mean  the  <^ 
duty.  I  mean,  if  the  American  valuation  were  15  per  cent  dmy 
would  mean  practically  the  same  as  45  per  cent  imder  the  Pa> 
Aldrich  bill.     It  would  figure  out  about  tne  same. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  kept  it  at  $3.  , 

Mr.  Graham.  No.     Do  you  mean  if  the  American  valuation  ic*  I 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes.  ' 
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Mr.  Graham.  Yes;  you  are  right,  Senator  Smoot. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  said  there  was  a  rumor  they  were  selling 

at  $1.60. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  are  all  kinds  of  prices  on  the  market  to-day. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  soon  as  there  is  an  active  demand  for  the  goods, 

at  will  right  itself. 

Mr.  Graham.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  there  is  no  active  demand 

I  the  market  to-dav. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  there  was  no  active  demand,  that  would  be  the 

use. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  situation?    You  say 

ere  is  no  active  demand } 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  caused  by  the  general  depression.     There  is  no 

eat  demand  to-day. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  reason  there  is  more  than  one  price. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  the  reason  there  is  more  than  one  price.     You 

A  buy  from  that  same  manufacturer  to-dav  a  decorated  goblet  at  $2 

dozen.    In  all  the  other  coimtries  with  wnich  I  am  rather  familiar 

e  price  is  practically  the  same  as  it  is  in  Holland.     We  get  a  goblet 

m  Holland  costing  us  9  or  10  cents,  and  the  same  thing  can  be 

^oght  in  Germany,  l)ut  they  have  all  kinds  of  grades  of  glassware, 

id  1  find  the  rate  according  to  American  valuation  that  should  be 

ud  on  glassware 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  I  do  not  want  you  to  spend  any  time 
1  discussmg  American  valuation.     You  are  here  to  talk  upon  rates 
duty.    MVe  have  had  hearings  upon  American  valuation  and  that 
tbject  is  closed. 

Senator  Walsh.  He  can  show  the  kind  of  duty  he  desires  placed 
)on  this  article,  and  how  it  will  work  out. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  can  refer  to  it,  but  not  the  advisability  of  it, 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Graham.  If  it  should  be  American  valuation,  then  the  duty 
ould  be  15  per  cent. 
Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  40  ? 
Mr.  Graham.  Instead  of  45. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  is  40  per  cent  here. 
Mr.  Graham.  Forty  per  cent  is  correct. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  want  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  want  15  per  cent.  We  are  manufacturers  of 
tes,  as  I  say,  and  decorators,  and  we  decorate  them  in  different  wavs. 
e  have  to  have  the  European  ^lass,  because  of  its  texture.  The 
■erican  glass  will  not  fire.     It  is  necessary  to  have  the  European 

ator  Smoot.  You  are  more  interested  in  your  importing  business 
m  your  manufacturing  business  ? 

Graham.  No;  I  am  more  interested  in  the  manufacturing 
ess  than  in  the  importing  business. 
inator  Smoot.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  glass  ? 
t.  Graham.  And  decorator  of  glass, 
nator  Smoot.  Oh,  yes. 

Graham.  We  import  the  glass  for  the  other  decorators  in  this 
try,  largely.  If  the  American  valuation  of  40  per  cent  is  in  it, 
turally  creates  quite  a  hardship  on  us  and  decorators  throughout 
countiy  also. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  Your  point  is  that  it  is  too  high  under 
American  valuation?  . 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  is  going  to  be  American  valuation,  it 
should  be  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  of  that  glass  is  decorated  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  The  whole  business  is  very  small.  In  1919  there 
were  $267,000,000  worth  of  glass  made  in  this  country,  but  the  impor- 
tations of  that  kind  of  goods  did  not  amount  to  more  than  $600,000 
or  $700,000. 

Senator  Walsh.  Altogether  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  those  are  mostly  glasses  that  can  not  be 
made  here  and  are  used  for  decorative  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  nearly  all  of  that  kind.  There  is  a  good  deal 
imported  for  decorating,  and  if  we  are  to  pay  a  high  duty  on  our 
plain  glass  that  puts  us  under  a  handicap  also.  We  would  ask  for 
15  per  cent  instead  of  40. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  not  a  very  serious  problem,  the  matter  of 
competition  of  glass  with  American  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  has  never  been  at  any  time  in  the  question  of  stem 
ware.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  never 
seriously  entered  into  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  manufacturer  here  tlut 
said  that  with  40  per  cent  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  survive? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  him. 

SHEET  GLASS. 

[Paragraph  219.] 

STATEMENT    OF    OTTO  W.   TTAMMKB,    BEPRB8ENTZNG    THB    BKT 

PLATE  INDUSTRY,  ST.  LOUIS,  KO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hammer,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Chairman.  .What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Hammer.  I  am  vice  president  and  counsel  of  the  Hammer  Dry 
Plate  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Chairman.  What  article  are  you  interested  in  in  this  bill  I 

Mr.  Hammer.  In  unpolished  sheet  glass,  commonly  called  photo 
dry-plate  glass,  paragraph  219. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  you  want  in  connection  with  that? 

Mr.  Hammer.  I  am  here  representing  the  Hammer  Dry  Plate  (^»., 
the  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  and  the  Central  Dry  Plate  Ct>.»  all 
located  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

We  are  protesting  and  asking  the  assistance  of  this  committee  m 
connection  with  the  tariff  on  unpolished  sheet  glass,  commonly  oallc«i 
window  glass,  but  coming  into  this  country  under  the  tariff  re^latii»ns 
as  unpolished  sheet  glass,  though  the  boxes  in  which  these  imporu- 
tions  from  Belgium  are  made  designates  the  glass  as  "  photo  dn- 
plate  glass. "  However,  photo  dry-plate  glass,  I  may  state  for  tb- 
mformation  of  the  committee,  is  a  high-ffrade  window  glass,  dovt^ii 
of  all  foreign  substances,  scratches,  bubbles,  etc. 
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I  might  also  state  for  the  information  of  the  committee  that  there 
Are  four  dry-plate  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  United  States — 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  with  its  vast  industries,  manufacturing 
everything  pertaining  to  photography,  pays,  of  course,  enough 
attention  to  the  dry-plate  industry,  but  devotes  the  most  of  its  atten- 
tion to  its  fihns,  kodaks,  cameras,  sensitized  paper,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  are  manufacturing  a  dry  plate  made  upon  celluloid.  They 
also,  of  course,  manufacture  a  dry  plate  made  upon  glass. 

The  three  companies,  all  located  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  manu- 
facture and  derive  their  entire  revenue  from  the  manufacture  and 
aale  of  photographic  dry  plates  made  upon  glass.  That  is  their 
entire  source  of  revenue. 

This  paragraph,  219,  which  is  as  follows:  "Cylinder,  crown,  and 
sheet  glass,  Dy  whatever  process  made,  unpolished,  not  exceeding 
150  square  inches,  1}  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding 
334  square  inches,  If  cents  per  pound,"  etc.,  until  it  goes  down  to 
this  part  of  it:  ''That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  less  duty  than 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Pr<mided  jurtaevj  That  unpolished  cylinder, 
crown,  and  sheet  glass,  imported  in  boxes,"  etc.,  and  it  designates 
the  size  of  the  glass  to  be  placed  in  the  boxes  that  are  imported. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  poundage  tariff  upon 
this  glass,  but  none  of  the  poundage  tariff  womd  come  close  to  the 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  I  might  state  in  this  connection  that  there 
is  only  one  manufacturing  concern  in  the  United  States  that  is 
attempting  the  manufacture  of  photo  dry-plate  glass.  Many  con- 
cerns nave  gone  into  this  industry,  but  the  intricate  and  technical 
work  and  the  amount  of  rejects  which  the  dry-plate  manufacturing 
compani^  are  compelled  to  throw  out  have  caused  these  companies 
to  continue  merely  in  the  window-glass  business.  We  are  not  here 
protesting,  nor  are  we  saying  aught  upon  any  tariff  on  window  glass 
or  upon  any  other  commomty.  All  we  are  asking  is  a  protection 
from  this  tariff,  because  the  company  manufacturing  the  photo  dry- 
plate  glass  in  the  United  States  does  not  produce  an  amount  which 
will  supply  the  demands  of  the  dry-plate  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  glass  manufactured  in  this  country  is  not  of  the 
the  superior  quauty  of  the  glass  manufactured  in  JBelgium,  where 
we  receive  most  of  our  importations  from. 

The  "rejects"  in  this  glass  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is 
such  that  we  find  in  oiir  company  it  amounts  to  about  20  or  30  per 
cent,  and  with  the  price  of  glass*  in  the  United  States  at  $9  per 
box  of  a  hundred  square  feet  of  light,  with  the  rejects,  exceeds  tnat 
amount  greatly. 

However,  glass,  I  should  say,  of  a  superior  quality  can  be  imported 
from  Belgium  for  $8  per  box,  including  tariff,  taxes,  freight,  etc. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  it  you  object  to  in  this  particular  219 
paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Hammek.  Here  is  the  situation.  Senator:  We  object  to  the  35 

Ser  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  price  of  American  manufacture  on  the 
ate  of  exportation. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  not  objecting  to  anything  in  that  para- 
graph down  to  the  first  proviso  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  We  feel  that  the  poundage  tax  is  a  little  high. 
However,  we  would  have  no  objection  to  that.     But  we  have  an 
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objection  to  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  for  this  reason:  That  the 
manufacturer  making  this  glass  in  the  United  States  charges  $9  per 
box,  and  35  per  cent  of  $9  would  be  $3.15.  The  tariff  on  a  box  of 
8  by  10  photo  dry-plate  glass  to-day  is  70  cents,  under  the  Under- 
wood tariff  bill.  Under  the  Dinglev  tariff  bill  it  was  about  SI  .05  or 
SI. 10;  imder  this  proposed  tariff  bill  there  will  be  an  increase  of  350 
per  cent  and  would  be  $3.15. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is,  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  American  valuation,  an  unheard  of  proposition,  and 
with  the  photographic  manufacturers  who  through  years  and  years 
of  striving  to  buil5  up  an  industry  which  ranks  with  the  industries 
of  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  dry  plates  now  make 
a  profit  of  $2  upon  a  box  of  dry  plates,  \fraich  takes  about  two-thirds 
of  a  case  of  the  raw  material,  and  if  this  tariff  of  $3.15  is  allowed  to 
prevail  our  profit  will  be  gone  and  we  will  be  compelled  to  cease 
manufacturing. 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Of  course,  you  imderstand  that 
the  American  valuation  is,  of  itself,  not  a  rate;  it  is  only  a  basis  for  a 
rate. 

Mr.  Hammer.  It  is  only  a  basis  for  a  rate;  I  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Watson.  What  per  cent  there  woula  represent  the  differ- 
ence in  the 'cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  on  AmeiicaJi 
valuation — ^you  are  opposed  to  the  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hammer.  Yes,  we  are  opposed  to  it — to  the  35  per  cent, 
because  there  is  no  competition  m  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  These  rates  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  Pavne- 
Aldrich  rate,  just  as  we  passed  on  them  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  "bill- 
But  you  did  not  have  the  proviso  there  of  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  Hammer.  That  is  the  idea. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  not  objecting  at  all  to  the  rates  above — 
the  American  valuation  does  not  affect  the  rates,  because  they  are 
all  specific. 

Mr.  Hammer.  I  understand  that.  I  am  not  objecting  seriously  to 
these  rates.  But  we  are  objecting  to  the  35  per  cent,  because  the' bill 
says 

Senator  Smoot.  '*Not  less  than  35  per  cent." 

Mr.  Hammer  (reading) : 

Providedy  That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  less  duty  than  35  per  cent  ad  vrnkxreiB. 

Senator  Watson.  Then,  you  want  the  whole  of  that  35  per  ceai 
stricken  out  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  That  is  the  idea.  But  you  gentlemen  can  assist 
us — ^we  are  not  here  making  a  protest;  we  are  merely  trving  to  save 
a  business  which  will  be  badly  crippled,  if  not  ruined,  if  we  are  not 
able  to  get  this  ^lass  into  this  country,  and  if  this  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  tax  is  gomg  to  be  placed  thereon. 

If  the  committee  here  can  in  any  wav — ^I  worked  on  the  matter 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Cramer  ana  with  the  other  dry-plato 
manufacturers — if  we  could  in  some  way  differentiate  between 
unpolished  sheet  glass,  commonly  known  as  window  glass  and  photi) 
dry-plate  glass,  in  the  regulation  of  the  tariff,  the  matter  would  he 
simple  and  easily  solved. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  tried  to  solve  that  in  1909,  and  spent  day^ 
working  on  it,  and  decided  it  could  not  be  done. 
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Mr.  Hammer.  It  comes  in  designated  on  the  boxes  photo  dry-plate 
;Ia?s,  but  I  can  understand,  and  you  gentlemen  appreciate  as  well  as 
,  that  could  be  camouflaged  ana  window  glass  could  come  into  this 
ountry  marked  ''photo  dry-plate  glass,"  and  our  only  suggestion 
iter  working  on  this  quite  awhile 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Photo  dry-plate  glass  could  not 
ome  in  marked  ''window  glass,"  could  it? 

Mr.  Hammer.  I  say  if  the  foreign  manufactturers  would  not  want 

0  send  it  into  this  coimtrv  if  we  differentiated  between  photo  dry- 
ilate  glass  and  window  glass.  But  the  only  way  we  could  solve 
his  proposition  would  be:  The  main  sizes  used  in  the  manufacture 
tf  photographic  diy-plate  glass,  with  very  few  exceptions  do  not  ex- 
eed  150  square  inches.    Now,  if  the  ad  valorem  were  eliminated,  as 

drew  an  amendment  here,  that  might  assist  the  committee.  We 
iropose  that  if  the  committee  feels  that  it  will  protect  the  dry-plate 
Qanuf acturers  of  the  United  States  and  a  higher  tariff  must  be  placed 
»n  unpoUshed  sheet  glass  than  is  now  in  force,  the  committee  will 
levise  some  means  ot  differentiating  between  window  glass  and  photo 
try-plate  glass;  or  if  that  does  not  seem  feasible  the  manufacturers 
vovld  be  satisfied  with  a  table  of  rates  proposed  as  follows: 

Par.  219.  Cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass,  by  whatever  process  made,  unpolished, 
tot  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  inches,  1^  cents  per  pound;  above  that. 
•od  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  square  inches,  1)  cents  per  pound ; 
*bove  that,  and  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  and  twenty  square  inches,  1}  cents  per 
Muod;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  square  inches, 
\  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  one  thousand  two  hundred  square 
QcheB,  2}  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  two  thousand  four  nun- 
Ired  square  inches,  3}  centa  per  pound;  above  that,  4  cents  per  pound:  Provided  further , 
rhat  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass,  imported  in  boxes,  shall  contain  one 
iimdrea  square  feet,  as  nearly  as  sizes  will  permit,  and  the  duty  shall  be  computed 
hereoD  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  glass. 

We  make  a  little  cut  on  the  rates  there  and  eliminate  the  ad  valorem 
mtirely. 

Senator  Simmons.  Which  one  of  these  several  brackets  of  section 
119  is  the  article  that  you  are  interested  in  covered  by  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  The  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understand,  but  here  is  a  para^aph  that  has 

1  great  many  brackets  in  it,  one  is  a  specific  duty  of  1  J,  another  a 

Eecific  duty  of  2^,  and  so  on.    Now,  which  one  oi  those  brackets  is 
at? 

Senator  Smoot.  The  first  one. 

Mr.  Hammer.  The  first  one,  I  see. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  first  one;  that  is,  1}  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Now,  you  object  to  that  ? 

Mr.  EUmbcer.  No;  we  do  not  object  to  that  if  the  ad  valorem  is 
eliminated. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  objections  to  the  ad  valorem  is  that  under 
to  l\  rate  the  duty  would  be  very  much  less  than  35  per  cent  ? 

^(r.  Hammer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  you  want  is  a  product  which  you  import 
md  use  in  your  business  established  at  less  than  35  per  cent  ? 
^  ilr.  HiUfMER.  That  is  the  idea.     I  might  state  for  your  information, 
senator,  that  the  main  sizes  used  by  dry-plate  manufacturers  of  this 
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country  are  as  follows:  5  by  7,  35  square  inches;  6  by  8,  48  square 
inches;  8  by  10,  80  square  inches;  10  by  12,  120  square  inches. 

These  are  the  main  sizes  imported  for  the  manuf actiure  of  dry  plat^ 
There  are  some  sizes  known  as  11  by  14, 154  square  inches,  which  goeb 
4  inches  over  150  square  inches,  which  we  would  be  satisfied  witn  if 
the  per  poimdage  was  placed  upon  there,  but  if  the  ad  valorem  wen 
elimmated. 

And  there  are  some  sizes  mainly  used — not  by  our  company,  but  b  v 
the  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co. — known  as  11  by  14,  154  square  inches;  1^ 
by  20,  360  square  inches;  and  20  by  24,  480  square  incnes. 

Now,  if  an  ad  valorem  of,  say,  10  per  cent  were  placed  on  sizes  over 
150  square  inches,  I  think  the  matter  could  be  easily  solved  in  th&: 
way. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  you  mean  ■ 

Mr.  Hammer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  sizes  from  what  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  On  sizes  from  150  square  inches,  and  no  ad  valorem 
on  sizes  to  150  square  inches. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  addition  to  the  specific  duty  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  I  know,  in  some  the  specific  duty  would  prevail 
and  in  others  on  account  of  the  weight,  the  specific  duty  would  pre- 
vail. 

Senator  Reed.  What  do  you  say  the  price  of  a  box  of  this  glass,  a 
hundred  feet,  is  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  In  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  it  is  $9. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  it  before  the  war  ?  i 

Mr.  Hammer.  $4.50,  and  then  it  went  to  S5.40,  and  it  went  as  higb' 
as  $13.25  during  the  war. 

Senator  Reed.  But  it  can  now  be  bought  in  Beldum  at  what  prire  1 

Mr.  Hammer.  At  $8.  That  includes  tariff  or  auty,  taxes,  freight  i 
and  all  that. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  know  what  it  can  be  bought  for  with»->ul 
these  charges  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Cramer  answer  that. 

STATEKBNT  OF  G.  A.  CBAMEB,  BEPBESENTINO  THE  I>BT-PX^TI 

INDUSTBT,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Senator  Reed.  The  question  I  asked  was  what  this  glass  could  '.»•! 
bought  for  in  Belgium  without  these  charges. 

Mr.  Cramer.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $6.50  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  there  a  competitive  article  to  this  glass  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Made  here  in  this  country  ? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramer.  By  one  manufacturer;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  The  name  of  the  concern  ? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes;  and  the  name  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Photo  glass,  which  is  a  high-grade  window  glas:^.  l»  1 
known  as  '  *  photo  glass,    and  made  by  the  American  Window  G1as>  (  \ 

Senator  Keed.  i  ou  say  made  by  that  one  concern.  'Do  you  airrw 
with  Mr.  Hammer  that  that  one  concern  does  not  make  a  glass  tluit  i 
practical  to  use  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that;  it  is  priu  ii 
cable,  but  not  quite  as  good  in  quality  as  the  Belgian. 
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Senator  Keed.  Is  there  any  article  made  that  takes  the  place  of 
^lass? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Keed.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Celluloid. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  that  manufactured  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  By  the  American  Celluloid  Co.  and  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  themselves.  We  do  not  make  films;  that  is  used  for 
ilms. 

Senator  Reed.  But  is  it  used  in  the  ordinary  photographic  busi- 
less? 

Mr.  Cramer.  To  a  very  small  extent;  for  certain  purposes;  for 
nstance,  home  portraiture. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  that  is  really  not  in  competition  with  your 
)usiness  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  The  price  has  gone  up  to  $9  in  this  country.  Is 
{9  to-day,  so  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  figured  on  the  present  value 
n  this  country  would  be  about  twice  what  the  same  rate  of  duty 
Novid  be  figured  upon  prewar  prices.  Prewar  prices  were  about 
H.50,  and  now  it  is  $9.  If  you  put  a  35  per  cent  duty  on  the  J9  now. 
it  would  be  about  twice  the  charge  that  it  would  have  been  if  it  haa 
>een  levied  on  the  prewar  price. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Had  there  been  a  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  there 
Rras  not. 

Senator  Reed.  This  35  per  cent  duty  at  this  time  upon  these  high 
prices  amoimt  to  a  rate  of  duty  which  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
ibout  70  per  cent  at  that  time  on  the  prewar  prices. 

Mr.  Cramer.  If  there  had  been  the  same  duty;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  object  that  this  ad  valorem  duty  levied  upon 
these  high  prices  would  be  so  great  that  it  will  injure  your  business 
Rrhere  you  can  get  your  raw  materials  ? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Exactly,  because  the  proposed  rate  increases  the 
present  duty  350  per  cent,  whereas  the  greatest  protective  duty  that 
we  fcaow  of  that  existed  before  was  about  50  per  cent  greater  than 
trhat  it  is  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  only  on  certain  sizes  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Those  are  the  most  salable  sizes,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  Up  to  150  inches? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  below;  that  was  above. 

Mr.  Hammer.  We  might  state  also  that  importations  on  this  glass 
are  so  smaU  compared  to  the  revenue  which  the  Government  will 
receive,  compared  to  the  damage  which  it  will  do  the  manufac- 
turers—there are  only  from  100,000  to  120,000  boxes  of  dry-plate 
glass  imported  into  the  country  each  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  that  I  may  get  what  you  really  propose :  You 
«^ant  the  proviso  taken  out  entirely,  as  your  first  proposition  ? 

ilr.  Hammer.  Exactly. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  if  the  proviso  is  not  taken  out,  then  you  want 
the  ad  valorem  reduced  to  10  per  cent  to  take  effect  on  all  the  sizes  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  From  150  square  inches. 
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Senator  Smoot.  But  up  to  154  inches  you  want  that  to  remain  in 
the  law  just  as  reported  m  the  House  bill,  which  is  the  same  as  thf 
Payne-Aldrich  bill  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Excepting  that  you  eliminate  the  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  way  I  imderstood  your  proposition. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Cramer,  do  you  want  to  say  anything  further' 

Mr.  Cramer.  No;  I  think  Mr.  Hammer  has  covered  the  ground 
thoroughly.    But  I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  questions  further, 

Mr.  Hammer.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  like  to  file  this  brief. 

The  Chairman.  The  brief  will  be  filed  and  included  in  your 
statement. 

BRIEF  OF  G.  A.  CRAMER,  BEPREBENTIKO  THE  D&Y-PULTEXHDT78TRY,ST.Z«OUIS,H0 

Some  of  the  obiections  of  the  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Central  Dry  PU^ 
Co.,  and  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co.  to  that  part  of  the  tariff  bill  pertaming  to  uxipolishM 
sheet  glass  (par.  219)  are  as  follows: 

STATEMENT. 

There  are  four  dry-plate  manufacturing  companies  in  the  United  States,  namav. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  located  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Central 
Dry  Plate  Co.,  and  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co.,located  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Tb« 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  as  no  doubt  the  committee  is  aware,  manufactures  kodik* 
cameras,  sensitized  paper,  films,  cellidoid  plates  and  photc^raphic  dry  plate0.ini! 
practically  all  articles  pertaining  to  the  photographic  industry,  while  tne  last  thr«« 
named  companies  manufacture  photograpnic  dry  plates  (made  upon  glass)  exclusi\-vl  r 
and  rely  entirely  upon  the  production  and  sale  of  their  products  for  revenue. 

Unpolished  sheet  glass,  as  designated  in  paragraph  219,  takes  into  account  pi.  •! 
dry-plate  glass,  window  lights,  and  all  unpolished  sheet  gla«.    The  photo  iHa«  )^  * 
finer  quality  of  unpolished  sheet  glass  and  made  by  a  more  careful  process  than  wi.-«i  - 
lights,  for  the  reason  that  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  and  pure,  entirely  devoid  of  iur»*ir 
substance,  scratches,  bubbles,  etc. 

There  is  one  company  in  the  United  States  manufacturing,  in  connection  with  a* 
vast  industry,  unpolished  sheet  glass,  which  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  *^  y\r 
tographic  dry  plates,  but  this  branch  of  this  company's  business  is  a  very  amaU  iU' 
compared  to  its  vast  industry  aad  its  manufacture  of  window  glass  and  other  zi:»>-* 
articles,  and  it  produces  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  photo  glass  consumed  l»y  M- 
manufacturers  of  this  country. 

POINTS. 

The  main  sizes  used  by  the  dry-plate  manu&cturera  of  this  country  are  as  6o2liy^< 
5  by  7  (35  square  inches),  6  by  8  (4S  square  inches),  8  by  10  ^80  square  inches),  10  by 
(120  square  inches).    These  are  the  main  sizes  imported  for  the  manufacture  tl  *ir 
plates.    There  are  some  sizes  known  as  11  by  14  (154  square  inches),  18  by  2*>    •'» 
square  inches),  and  20  by  24  (480  square  inches),  but  these  sizes  are  few  in  comparx*  : 
to  the  sizes  heretofore  mentioned. 

The  main  importations  of  unpolished  sheet  gla^e  are  from  Bel^um  and  EiucU-  ^ 
the  greatest  importation  being,  however,  from  Belgium.    The  manufacturers  of  Cur  ^;- 
designate  this  glass  as  photo  dry-plate  glass,  but  under  the  tariff  regulations  it  '^tii'  ^ 
into  this  country  as  uapoUshed  sheet  glass  or  window  lights.    The  usoal  way  • 
packing  same  is  in  boxes  of  100  sauare  feet  or  as  near  thereto  as  possible. 

The  importations  of  this  photo  ary-plate  glass  are  about  100,000  boxes  yearly. 

In  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates  the  photo  dry-plate  glass  comprisas  the  main  r^^ 
material  contained  in  the  manufactured  product. 

We  submit  herewith  for  your  information  the  current  rate  of  duty  and  the  rat«*  *  • 
proposed: 

Size  of  sheet  glass.  ^122°*  !     JltlT       Jn«»^' 

Not  exceeding  150  square  Inches 
Not  exceeding  384  square  inches 
Not  exceeding  720  square  inches 
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And  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  paragraph  219  proposes  a  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
Q  the  Americsm  valuation. 

The  duty  under  the  law  as  it  now  exists  is  about  70  cents  per  box  of  100  square  feet, 
rhile  under  the  proposed  law  it  will  be  increased  to  $3.15  per  box. 

ARGUMENT. 

Our  objection  to  this  x>aragraph,  ^specially  to  the  tariff  on  glass  of  the  sizes  used  for 
le  manufacture  of  photographic  dry  plates,  is  that  it  will  practically  destroy  the 
lanu&cture  of  dry  palates  if  this  proposed  law  is  enacted. 

Before  the  war  this  glass  could  be  bought  from  the  American  manufacturer  for 
bout  15.40  per  box,  and  during  the  war  it  increased  in  prices  of  various  amounts, 
icreasing  as  high  as  $14  per  box.  To-day  the  American  manufacturer  is  charging 
bout  19  f.  o.  b.  its  factonr,  while  the  glass  of  a  higher  quality  and  with  far  less  per- 
mUge  of  rejects  can  be  bought  in  Belgium  for  $8  per  box,  including  freight,  taxes, 
rayage,  duty.  etc. 

Ut  ua  see,  lor  the  sake  of  argument,  how  the  tariff  would  work  out  if  this  proposed 
iil  IS  enacted.  Supj[>06e,  for  tne  sake  of  argument,  the  manufacture  of  photographic 
r>'  plates  in  the  United  States  of  sizes  8  by  10  and  7  by  10  (hence  those  not  exceed- 
i§  150  square  inches)  is  $9  per  100-foot  box  f .  o.  b.  its  factory  and  this  value  is,  accord- 
ig  to  our  understanding,  the  one  which  would  be  used  in  the  assessment  of  a  duty 
iider  the  terms  of  this  new  bill.  Net  weight  of  this  glass  per  100-foot  boxes  in  the 
M8  mentioned  is  approximately  80  pounouB,  and  it  follows  therefore  that  when  we 
iport  this  material  the  duty  based  on  the  current  rate  of  J  cent  per  pound  is  70  cents* 
»d  on  the  new  proposed  rate  of  IJ  cents  it  would  be  $1;  but  with  the  proposea 
iiiimum  85  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  effect  (that  is,  taking  the  American  manufac- 
Bvrs  goods  at  $9  per  box,  it  having  the  right  at  any  time  to  increase  this  amount 
»  box)  it  would  make  the  actual  duty  35  per  cent  of  $9  or  $3.15.  In  other  words, 
» rate  under  the  proposed  changing  would  be  increased  from  70  cents  per  box  to 
U5  per  box. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee  we  beg  leave  to  ad\d8e  further  that  many 
4»  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  United  States  have  attempted  the  manufacture 
photo  dr\'-plate  e;las8  but  without  success. 

k»  mentioned  above  before  the  war  this  glass  could  be  bought  for  $5.40  in  the 
nit«i  States  and  at  a  lesser  price  imported  from  Bel8:ium,  but  during  the  war  we 
Pfp  umible  to  receive  the  importations  and  the  American  manufacturer  raised  its 
*"»  fnot  having  any  competition  in  this  country)  to  the  price  mentioned  above, 
iulo  uie  dry-plate  manufacturers  were  driven  to  purchase  old  negatives  and  use  a 
iemical  process  to  remove  the  film  therefrom,  and  was  also  driven  to  buy  this  glass 
any  pnce  fixed  by  the  American  manufacturer  while  said  dry-plate  companies 
d  n<ii  increase  the  price  of  their  productions. 

The  committee  will  realize  that  if  this  clause  of  the  bill  passes  without  a  reduction 
the  duty  per  pound  and  an  elimination  of  the  ad  valorem  tax,  the  American  manu- 
Jtnrer  will  have  absolutely  no  competition  and  can  fix  the  price  of  photo  dry^-plate 
M  at  anv  amount  and  it  will  not  be  able  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  dry-plate 
inufacturing  companies  of  this  country. 

!>Qf  case  of  photoigraphic  dry  plates  (the  finished  product)  contains  about  two- 
irdx  of  a  box  of  photo  dry-plate  glass,  and  if  the  manufacturers  of  photographic  dry 
«es  makes  a  profit  of  about  $2  on  each  box  of  photo  dr>'  plate  you  can  readily  see 
at  with  a  tariff  of  $3.15  on  a  box  of  photograpnic  dry-plate  glass  the  profit  of  the 
iniifa.^tiu'er  of  dry  plates  will  be  entirely  wiped  out,  as  there  is  no  chance  of 
creasing  the  price  or  dry  plates  at  this  time,  but  rather  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
K'oiLsiimers  demanding  a  reduction  in  prices. 

^e  propose  that  if  the  committee  feels  that  it  will  protect  the  dry-plate  manu- 
rttirers  of  the  United  States  and  a  higher  tariff  must  be  placed  on  unpolished  sheet 
*.  than  is  now  in  force  the  committee  will  devise  some  means  of  differentiating  be- 
^^  window  glass  and  photo  dry-plate  glass,  or  if  that  does  not  seem  feasible  the 
uiufacturers  would  be  satisfied  with  a  table  of  rates  proposed  as  follows: 
"Par.  219.  Cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass,  by  whatever  process  made,  unpolished, 
t  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  inches,  IJ  cents  per  pound;  above  that, 
d  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  square  inches,  li  cents  per  pound; 
ttrethat,  and  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  and  twenty  square  inches.  If  cents  per 
«nd;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  square  inches,  2 J 
Wf  per  pound;  above  tha^  and  not  exceeding  one  thousand  two  hundred  square 
"hes.  2f  rents  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  two  thousand  four  hundred 
^^  inches,  3^  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  4  cents  per  pound:  Provided  further ^ 
At  unpolished  cylinder;  crown  and  sheet  glass,  imported  in  boxes,  shall  contain  one 
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hundred  square  feet,  as  nearly  as  sizes  will  permit,  and  the  duty  shall  be  compute 
thereon  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  glass.'' 

If  the  comnuttee  insists  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  be  imposed  on  unpolished  sh^ 
glass  used  by  the  dry-plate  manufacturers,  then  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  i 
valorem  tax  should  be  eliminated  on  all  sizes  under  150  square  inches  (the  adze  ma 
commonly  used  and  imported),  and  a  fair  and  equitable  ad  valorem  placed  on  tt 
larger  sizes  which  are  used  for  photo  dry  plates.  In  this  connection  we  might  5us^ 
the  following  amendment: 

*'rar.  219.  Cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass,  by  whatever  process  made,  unpt^li^i 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  inches,  1}  cents  per  pound;  above  tiJ 
and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  square  inches.  1^  cents  per  poui 
above  that,  and  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  and  twenty  square  inches,  I)  cent-*  t^ 
pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  square  ini^ 
2i  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  one  thousand  two  hundred  •oua 
inches,  2}  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  two  thousand  four  ti^ 
dred  square  inches,  3i  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  4  cents  per  pound:  iMw^'*/J 
That  all  glass  exceedinjg  150  square  inches  shall  pay  not  less  than  10  per  centutP 
valorem:  Provided  further  ^  That  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  gla»,  imp<«rtJ 
in  boxes,  shall  contain  one  hundred  square  feet,  as  nearly  as  sizes  will  permit,  and  *J 
duty  shall  be  computed  thereon  according  to  the  actual  wei|rht  of  glass." 

By  eliminating  the  ad  valorem  on  sizes  under  150  sauare  inches  and  by  plarins 
fair  and  equitable  ad  valorem  on  other  sizes  used  for  ory-plate  purposes,  tne  mis 
facturers  making  this  protest  would  be  permitted  to  exist,  instead  of  ba>ins;  ihi 
business  destroyed  by  this  high  tariff. 

A  further  objectionable  feature  to  this  paragraph  is  contained  in  the  clause  i^>ir.f<i 
ling  the  importations  to  be  in  boxes  of  50  square  feet  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  gta»  v 
permit,  for  the  reason  that  at  the  present  time  the  importations  are  received  in  Ni 
containing  100  square  feet  or  as  near  as  possible,  which  saves  the  manufacturer^  of  ti 
country  an  increase  in  packing  charges  and  also  in  freight  rates. 

We  trust  the  committee  will  give  this  matter  its  very  careful  consideration,  t^c*-*: 
all  statements  herein  contained  are  based  upon  facts  and  a  desire  on  the  piut  f< 
manufacturers  to  aid  the  committee  in  arriving  at  a  fair  and  equitable  tarin. 

PLATE  GLASS  (SILVEEED). 

[Paragraph  223.] 


STATEMENT   OF   ENOS   PORTEB,    BEPBESBNTINO   THE    SHBLB 
VUiLE  MIRBOB  WOBKS,  SHELBYVILLB,  INB. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  paraCTaph  223  x\ 
to  sav  that  I  represent  mirror  manufacturers  in  the  United  Stat 
who  have  a  capital  invested  of  from  $7,000,000  to  SS,00O,O(Ki  a 
employ  in  normal  times  between  four  and  five  thousand  men. 

senator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  us  now  just  briefly  what  chaa 
you  want  in  that  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  There  is  no  protection  there  for  plate  glass,  silvt^j-i 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  paragraph  in  which  you  are  in** 
ested  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-three.    There  is  a  h 
cent  on  some  of  the  sizes,  but  that  is  no  protection  whatever  untJ 
the  present  conditions.     Heretofore  in  all  of  the  tariff  bilhii  ifc« 
has  been  a  protection  of  from  2  to  3  cents,  but  the  conditions  « 
different  then.     The  mirrors  that  were  used  in  this  country*  v* 
beveled  and  cut'  to  pattern,  and  it  was  not  feasible  to  buy  theni  •- 
there  and  have  them  plated.     Now  95  per  cent  of  the  mirrors 
plain  and  they  can  bring  them  over  here  in  the  square  and  cut  0 
to  these  patterns  and  put  us  out  of  business.     They  are  t*iT*^ 
to-day  to  sell  these  mirrors  at  11  cents  a  foot  above  the  prio-- 

Slate  glass,  and  it  costs  us  about  22  to  25  cents  a  foot  to  do  tlu:»  m  •• 
fot  very  many  of  them  have  come  in  yet,  but  the  reason  for  tl*.-t 
that  there  is  no  business  in  this  country. 
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Senator  Smoot.  On  the  smaller  sizes  do  you  want  any  increase  ? 

jMr.  Porter.  On  all  sizes  we  would  like  to  have  10  cents  a  square 

t.  or  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Ten  cents  a  square  foot  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes,  sir.     The  conditions  are  different  now.     We 
e  ;];ot  to  have  that  protection. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  mean  10  cents  a  square  foot  and  35 
cent  ad  valorem  ? 

llr.  Porter.  No  ;  either  one  or  the  other. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  all  higher  than  10  cents  a  square  foot. 
I  Mr.  Porter.  Not   the  silvered.     There   is   no   difference   there. 
kit  includes  polished  plate  glass.     But  I  am  interested  in  a  rate 
P  cents  above  the  polished  plate  glass  on  silvered  mirrors. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  is  paragraph  224,  then. 

Mr.  Porter.  Cast  poushed  plate  glass,  silvered  or  unsilvered,  etc. 
len  it  gives  the  price.  The  price  is  just  exactly  the  same  in  the 
rst  bracket  as  the  polished  plate  glass.  In  the  next  it  is  one-half 
ent  higher,  and  in  tne  next  2^  cents  higher.  That  is  no  protection 
t  all  for  the  silver  man. 

Senator  Watson.  There  is  no  differential  there? 
Mr.  Porter.  No  differential  there  to  protect  us.     I  do  not  know 
•hat  it  costs  them  to  silver  over  there.     I  have  no  data  on  that;  but 
hey  are  offering  to  sell  here  now  at  11  cents  a  foot,  when  it  costs  us 
2  to  25  cents  a  foot  to  do  the  work. 

I  have  a  very  short  brief  that  I  would  like  to  present,  with  your 
onsent. 
Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  your  remarks. 

BIZr  07  ZVOS  PORTEH,  BSPRESEimvp  THE  8HELBTVILI«E  MIRROR  WORKS, 

SHZLBTVILLE,  IHD. 

ThL>|  brief  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  mirror  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
»mpri^ng  approximately  150  factories,  located  in  the  towns  and  cities  from  Maine  to 
Jiiomia,  vhere  furniture  and  li)(e  merchandise  is  manufactured,  requiring  mirror 
fttefl. 

These  manufacturers  represent  a  capital  investment  of  from  eight  to  ten  million 
ihn  and  employ,  when  normally  bu9y,  from  five  to  six  thousand  men. 
FUte  glass,  polished,  as  well  as  cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass,  polished,  represents 
BIT  ba«?ic  raw  material  and  must  of  necessity  be  of  a  selected  quality  for  mirror  pur- 
ser The  production  of  finished  mirrors  is  therefore  a  matter  of  labor  and  machinery, 
^riog  many  processes  entailing  a  production  cost  per  square  foot  considerably  in 
(^of  the  proposed  assessed  duty,  under  paragraph  223  of  the  Fordney  bill. 
Prior  to  the  war  period  the  importation  of  mirrors,  except  those  silvered  upon 
linder.  crown,  and  sheet  glass,  known  as  German  plates,  was  negligible,  owing  to  the 
t  that  at  that  period  a  very  large  percentage  of  mirror  plates  entering  into  the  pro- 
ftion  of  furniture  were  cut  to  pattern  and  beveled,  since  which  time  furniture  styles 
ire  changed  so  that  now  approximately  98  per  cent  of  all  mirrors  are  plain,  which 
^d  permit  the  importation  of  plain,  square  plates  that  can  be  easily  cut  to  pattern 
the  American  importer. 

U  the  present  time  the  syndicate  of  Belgian  and  French  plate-glass  manufacturers 
ofifcring  in  this  market  finished  silvered  mirror  plates  at  exactly  11  cents  per 
lare  foot  above  their  price  for  clear,  polished  plate  glass.  Such  a  condition  without 
equate  tariff  protection  will  seriously  damage  the  mirror  industry  of  the  L'nited 
tw. 

"he  Foidney  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  allows  an  adequate  protection  on  cylinder, 
*Ti,  and  sheet  glass,  silvered,  over  the  specific  assesFment  on  the  same  product  when 
lorted,  unsilvered,  but  in  the  case  of  polished  plate  glass  when  silvered  there  appears 
^  little  if  any  differential  allowed . 

ince  fully  Oo'per  cent  of  all  the  mirrors  used  in  the  United  States  are  silvered  upon 
tpo(i'4ied  plate  glass,  and  since  it  is  this  product  that  will  come  directly  in  compe- 
no  when  imported  with  this  industry,  we  feel  that  a  \vider  range  of  protection 
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should  be  allowed  on  cast  polished  plate  silvered,  than  is  now  indicated  in  the  Fordnf* 
bill. 

We  have  no  definite  data  to  present  as  to  the  difference  in  cost  in  silvering  betir*"*!! 
this  and  foreign  countries,  but  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief  the  differed 
will  amount  to  not  less  than  15  cents  per  square  foot. 

We  do  not  ask  for  a  tariff  to  cover  the  entire  difference  as  mentioned  above,  but  '•rir 
gest  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  sq^uare  foot  in  addition  to  the  specific  assessed  \'aluatif  >&  *t 
cast  polished  plate  glass  unsilvered,  provided  that  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  {m*  i 
less  duty  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

OPTICAL  GLASS. 

[Paragraphs  227  and  228.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HABVEY  K.  OTT,  BEPBESENTINa  THB  SPBKCSl 

LENS  CO.,  OF  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Ott.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  c^rni 
down  with  reference  to  paragraphs  227  and  228,  one  relative  u 
optical  glass  and  the  other  optical  instruments. 

In  the  present  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  there  is  a  duty  of  X 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  optical  glass.  That  is,  of  course,  based  *»: 
the  American  valuation.  It  helps  out  considerably  over  what  i 
would  be  imder  the  old  valuation,  but  the  unfortimate  part  of  it  j 
that  of  six  of  the  more  important  kinds  of  optical  glass  our  averair 
cost  is  now  $2.43  per  pouna,  due  to  some  extent  to  recent  increase  is 
cost  of  natural  gas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  import  price.  H 
quotations,  other  dealers  have  been  getting  on  these  glasses  plu-?  m 

fier  cent  ad  valorem  American  valuation  amounts  to  $2.20  per  poun^ 
n  other  words,  the  average  cost  of  these  six  kinds  of  glass  is  23  ceiit 
more  than  they  can  be  imported  for  on  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  mu 
We  therefore  ask  for  a  50  per  cent  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  you  want  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Ott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  on  the  optica]  glass. 

Mr.  Ott.  On  the  optical  glass;  yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  on  photographic  glass  ? 

Mr.  Ott.  On  photographic  lenses,  'do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ott.  Optical  glass  is  glass  that  goes  into  photographic  len^- 

Senator  Smoot.  In  paragraph  228  you  have  photographic  and  j»r»i 
jection  lenses. 

Mr.  Ott.  On  those  instruments  we  should  have  a  duty  of  45  :.h 
cent  instead  of  35  per  cent. 

The  facts  are  that  at  the  present  prices  at  which  these  goiHU  a" 
coming  in  we  could  get  along  with  a  35  per  cent  duty,  but  we  all  kin»* 
I  think,  that  the  Germans  are  getting  all  they  can  m  this  market  n  ^i 
that  they  are  not  selling  as  cheaply  in  this  market  as  they  are  at  huni^ 
For  instance,  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  who  has  just  retun'.*^ 
from  Berlin  this  last  week,  got  a  price  on  one  of  the  instruments^  wlu.- 
he  makes — the  German  price  in  Germany — which  would  be  t  j 
equivalent  of  $12,  or  900  marks.  That  same  instnmient  sells  in  tni 
country  for  $36.  They  are  making  it  and  selling  it  at  $12  in  li**! 
many.  As  you  know,  these  manufacturers  in  Germany  have  ttn«t«' 
and  formed  what  they  call  * 'bunds."  The  manufacturers  who  ni?i^ 
these  instruments  which  are  alike  have  agreed  upon  certain  exi>-^.] 
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rices.  These  agreements  are  fixed  by  the  association  and  are  backed 
p  by  the  Government,  and  the  Government  will  not  allow  a  certifi- 
ate  of  exportation  to  be  issued  unless  these  goods  are  billed  at  these 
rices. 

So  we  can  see  that  they  are  getting  all  thev  can  out  of  the  American 
larket,  out  of  the  Swedish  market,  out  oi  the  Danish  market,  and 
very  market  in  which  they  sell.  They  have  special  prices  for  each 
oirntry.  K  they  can  make  these  instnunents  and  seu  them  in  Ger- 
lany  at  a  low  price,  we  know  what  they  can  do  when  they  are  com- 
elled  to,  in  selling  in  the  American,  South  American,  and  any  other 
larket  in  the  world. 

One  instrument  that  this  gentleman  spoke  about,  he  could  buy 
§  a  German  consumer  for  $21.75.  He  said  to  the  manufacturer, 
1  want  to  buy  at  wholesale.  I  want  to  buy  by  the  dozen.  What 
rice  can  vou  make  by  the  dozen  ? "  The  producer  said,  ^'  Where  are 
ou  from?"  My  friend  answered,  "America."  The  man  took  down 
schedule  and  said,  ''They  will  cost  $52.40  per  dozen."  This  gen- 
eman  said,  ''You  are  making  this  and  seUing  at  a  profit  here  at 
21.75,  are  you  not?"  He  said,  "Yes."  Then  he  asked  "What  do 
)u  do  with  the  diflFerence  ?  Does  it  go  to  the  Government  or  the 
orkingman  or  where  does  it  go?"  Tne  producer  said,  "We  put  it 
fht  down  here"  [indicating  pocket].  Aiid  that  is  what  they  do 
ith  it.  They  are  going  to  put  much  less  there  as  the  market  changes. 
owever,  they  are  not  going  to  let  the  different  markets  get  away 
om  them.  That  is  perfectly  evident.  One  of  the  largest  factories 
i  Germany  was  paying  its  men  only  7  marks  an  hour.  They  struck. 
hpy  wanted  1^  marks  more  an  hour.  They  struck  in  January  and 
len  they  finally  compromised.  They  struck  for  Si  marks  an  hour, 
t  the  present  value  of  the  mark  they  get  about  12  or  13  cents  an 
>ur,  wnereas  we  are  paying  our  skilled  workmen  30,  40,  60,  and  75 
tnts  an  hour. 

STAnrED  0£  PAIITTED  GLASS  WIITDOWS. 

[Paragraph  230.] 

CATEHENT  OF  OTTO  HEINIGKE,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  BEPRE- 
8SXTINO  THE  NATIONAL  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS  MANXJFAC- 
niEERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Heinigke  ? 
Mr.  Heinigke.  New  York  City. 
Tlip  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  I  am  a  manufacturer  and  designer  of  stained-glass 
indows. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  I  want  an  increased  rate  on  stained-glass  windows, 
'"^nator  McLean.  What  is  your  paragraph  ? 
Mr.  Heinigke.  Paragraph  230. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  increase  do  you  want  ? 
Mr.  Heinigke.  I  would  Uke  to  be  permitted  to  make  a  statement 
K>ut  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  in  this  country  and  Ger- 
wy,  and  then  let  you  gentlemen  decide  what  we  ought  to  have. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  in- 
case) 
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Mr.  Heinigke.  I  will  tell  jrou  of  the  differences  in  the  cost  of 
production,  and  we  hope  we  will  get  that,  of  course. 

The  Chairbian.  What  kind  of  stained  glass  do  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Painted  and  stained  window  glass,  glass  for  com- 
pleted windows  for  churches. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  estabhshment  ? 

Mr.  EQeinigke.  My  own  estabhshment  is  in  New  York  City.  It  15 
a  small  industry,  numerically.  We  are  scattered  all  over  tne  coun- 
try in  almost  every  State,  and  it  is  hard  to  secure  statistics  for  that 
reason;  the  plants  are  small.  The  status  of  our  protection  in  the  hill 
is  thiat  the  Underwood  law  gave  us  30  per  cent  protection,  and  then 
put  us  on  the  free  hst,  taking  away  all  our  protection. 

Senator  Watson.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  the  bill  giviru: 
you  30  per  cent  and  taking  it  away  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Heinigke.  In  the  dutiable  list  they  gave  us  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  under  para^aph  655,  works  of  art — that  is  in  the  Under- 
wood bill;  it  is  now  under  1688 — they  took  away  that  30  per  cent  by 
putting  stained-glass  windows  on  the  free  list  when  presented  i'^ 
churches.  Churdies  are  our  whole  market.  We  have  no  other 
market.  So  it  virtually  took  away  our  whole  protection.  Then? 
was  no  protection. 

Senator  McLean.  You  have  no  protection  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  We  had  no  protection  under  the  Underwood  bill, 
and  now  we  have  none  imder  the  present  bill,  owing  to  the  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House.  There  was  30  per  cent  protecti«>r. 
in  paragraph  230,  but  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House  pu' 
us  Dack  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Put  it  back  on  the  free  list  or  simplv  provide«i 
the  same  as  the  Underwood  bill,  that  it  could  not  apply  to  those  work.* 
of  art  and  stained  window  glass  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  That  was  the  wording  of  it;  yes;  but  it  amounts 
to  our  whole  market. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  satisfied  with  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ! 

Mr.  Heinigke.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  represent  the  difference  in  c<t?: 
of  production. 

Senator  Watson.  Let  us  have  that. 

Mr.  Heinigke.  The  difference  in  cost  of  production  is  63  per  cer.i. 
and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  using  a  m.i- 
chine  in  any  part  of  our  process.  It  is  all  handwork.  It  appn»x  - 
mates  very  closely  the  work  of  portrait  or  landscape  piuntii.:: 
Seventy  per  cent  of  our  total  cost  of  production  is  wag^.  1  do  i\'>* 
know  of  any  other  industry  that  has  no  possible  way  of  using  m  i- 
chinery.  We  need  more  protection  as  a  matter  of  scientific  tanJ 
making  than  any  other  industry  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  did  you  say  your  labor  coat  was  < 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Seventy  per  cent  of  our  total  manufacturing  ov^;. 

Senator  McLean.  Would  not  the  American  valuation  help  you  * 

Mr.  Heinigke.  It  does. 

Senator  McLean.  Thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem — ^would  not  th^i 
help  you  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  less  than  half  wh** 
we  need  to  make  up  the  aifference. 
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Senator  McLean.  Under  the  American  valuation  ? 
Mr.  Heinigke.  Yes,  sir.  We  arrived  at  these  figures  in  this  way: 
Two  American  manufacturers,  who  had  big  establishments  in  America 
ip  to  1913,  opened  factories  in  Munich,  Bavaria,  under  the  Under- 
wood bill,  and  they  were  forced  to  do  that  because  their  whole  market 
uras  taken  away  from  them;  they  could  not  compete.  There  are 
«jveral  other  men  in  the  country  contemplating  the  same  action  if 
Jiis  goes  through  as  it  is  shown.  Those  men  had  been  negotiating 
rith  German  manufacturers  and  they  have  turned  over  to  us  the 
etters  and  the  designs  which  these  German  manufacturers  sent  to 
hem,  showing  exactly  what  they  are  willing  to  lay  down  windows 
or  in  New  York.  We  have  taken  those  prices  and  those  designs  and 
aken  the  man  who  manufactures  most  economically,  probably,  the 
aost  practical  manufacturer  we  have,  and  had  him  figure  out  what 
hose  same  designs  would  cost.  The  details  of  that  are  all  given  in 
he  hearin^of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 
Senator  Walsh.  In  a  word,  what  is  the  difference  ? 
Mr.  Heinigke.  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  American  valuation. 
Senator  Walsh.  You  mean  that  it  would  cost  63  per  cent  more 
han  the  German  price  to  produce  the  stained  glass  window  in 
imerica  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  the  importers  have  their  ofi^ces  here  and 
ake  orders?  What  is  the  degree  of  your  competition  here  with 
lie  importers  of  this  product  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  The  German  houses  have  agents  in  this  country. 
Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  yearly  value  of  the  product  ? 
Mr.  Heinigke.  A    canvass    showed    that   in   1914   the  produc- 
on  in  America  was  $212,000.     I  would  Uke  to  correct  the  record 
f  the  Ways   and  Means  Committee.    The  brief  showed  that  in 
920,  when  we  had  the  protection  of  the  war,  our  industry  increased 
)  $500,000.     That  was  incorrectly  printed  as  $500,000,000. 
Senator  McLean.  Upon  what  page  is  that  of  the  House  hearings  ? 
Mr.  Heinigke.  It  is  on  page  680  of  the  House  hearings  ? 
Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  value  of  the  importations.? 
Senator  Walsh.  In  1914? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  find  that.  Senator,  be- 
iuse  we  are  grouped  with  mirrors  under  the  dutiable  list  and  with  all 
orks  of  art  under  the  free  Ust.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  will  not  give 
f  permission  to  segregate  them. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  competition  upon 
)ur  business  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  During  1920,  before  the  German  importations 
-gan  to  come  in  after  the  war — of  course,  they  were  shut  oflF  en- 
^ely  during  the  war— we  had  built  up  from  $212,000  to  $500,000, 
»proximat3v.  I  was  told  the  other  day  by  one  of  the  men  who 
IS  opened  tnis  plant  in  Germany  that  he  has  now  $140,000  worth 
orders  to  be  executed  in  his  German  plant;  almost  none  in  his 
iierican  plant.  He  has  discharged  one  man  after  another  until 
•  is  down  now  only  to  repairing. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  Gennany  your  principal  competitor  ? 
Mr.  Heixigke.  Yes;  it  is  practically  our  only   competitor. 

S1527— 22— 8CH  2 ^17 
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Senator  Walsh.  Is  not  the  daim  made  also  that  the  Genoa 
stained  glass  is  superior? 

Mr.  BQsiNiQKE.  It  is. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Hbinigee.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  that  is  a  popular  notion  ? 

Mr.  Heinigee.  That  is  the  claim  of  the  importers'  agents  in  tbec 
brief. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  is  it  not  pretty  generally  thought  smon 
particular  ecclesiastics — I  have  discussed  it  with  many  of  them- 
that  the  German  window  glass  is  superior  ? 

Mr.  Heinigee.  That  is  propaganda,  but  in  oiir  supplemental  bn< 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  we  filed  lettei 
from  upward  of  a  dozen  clei^vmen,  who  expressed  their  preferenc 
for  American  windows.  We  nave  ordered  from  Germany  a  windoi 
and  we  hoped  to  have  it  here  for  this  hearing,  but  it  has  not  ye 
arrived.  We  were  goin^  to  let  you  judge  for  yourselves.  It  is 
small  window  that  could  be  placed  on  exhibition. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  state  of  your  business  tonlay ) 

Mr.  Heinigee.  I  just  had  a  statement  the  other  day  for  the  fiis 
six  months  of  this  year,  and  we  have  lost  $260  on  six  months'  wori 

Senator  McLean.  Wnat  is  the  total  value  of  that  business  1 

Mr.  Heinigee.  On  my  personal  plant? 

Senator  McLean.  Well,  the  plants  with  which  you  are  acquaioteii 
What  is  the  condition  of  the  trade  to-day  t  Are  they  domg  ac? 
thing,  and  if  they  are,  are  they  doing  it  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Heinigee.  They  are  working  at  about  30  per  cent  erf  th<-| 
capacity.  There  are  about  70  per  cent  of  the  men  walkiog  tb 
streets,  appealing  to  us  for  some  means  of  getting  a  Uvelihood. 

Senator  McCuMBEB.  What  do  you  pay  your  men  ? 

Mr.  Heinigee.  A  dollar  an  hour  is,  1  think,  about  the  averiiri 
$1.50  for  the  flesh  painters,  and  the  same  class  of  men  get  20  cev, 
in  Germany.  The  men  to  whom  we  are  paying  $1.50  get  20  cent 
Germany.  The  details  of  the  comparative  wage  scales  in  Genxi 
and  America  are  found  on  page  673  of  the  prmted  hearings  of 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the  details  of  the  comp 
tive  costs,  all  figured  out  in  minute  detail,  are  shown  on  page  67 
the  printed  hearings  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  say  that  you  are  running  at  abou'H 
per  cent  of  your  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Heinigee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  a  complaint  that  comes  to  us  f 
substantially  all  of  the  different  branches  of  industry. 

Mr.  Heinigee.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Is  that  because  of  the  lack  of  o^der^ 
come  in  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are  economizing,  or 
because  of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Heinigee.  1  think  it  is  because  the  bulk  of  the  busin 
^oing  abroad.  My  reason  for  saying  that  is  that  one  of  the  sm 
importers  has  $140,000  worth;  anoUier  of  the  comparatively  ^ 
importers  had  S80,000  worth  of  orders  six  months  ago.  He  tol* 
so  himself.  There  are  two  larger  importers  who  would  ordin 
do  four  times  as  much  business  as  those  two.    I  should  say  that 
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are  $800,000  worth  of  orders  for  windows  now  being  executed  in 
Germany. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  this  expensive  glass  window  used  extensively 
in  private  dwelling  as  well  as  in  churdies? 

Mr.  Heinigkb.  They  do  not  import  stained-glass  windows. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  was  thinking  that  there  has  been  quite  an 
increase  in  the  use  of  stained-glass  windows  in  private  residences  in 
the  past  5  or  10  years.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  It  is  comparatively  small  in  volume;  they  are 
usually  selected  by  architect  of  discrimination  and  all  bought  in 
America.  They  have  them  desijgned  here.  We  have  always  nad  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  private-dwelling  work,  but  it  does  not 
nin  into  any  volume.  We  could  not  run  one-quarter  of  our  plant 
on  it.    It  is  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  business. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Are  these  men  to  whom  vou  are  paying  SI 
an  hour  artists)  Do  they  design  the  works  ana  draw  tne  figures , 
and  so  forth,  for  these  windows  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  No,  sir.  As  a  usual  thing,  the  employer  does.  I 
am  a  designer.  I  am  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  my  partner  is  also  a 
desig^ner.  We  employ  these  men;  some  of  whom  are  entitled  to  be 
classified  as  artists;  they  are  really  artists. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Does  it  require  years  of  special  study  in  order 
to  become  proficient  in  .that  work? 

Mr.  HEDaGKE.  Tes.  Most  of  these  men,  as  young  men,  study  for 
years  in  the  art  schools.  They^o  to  the  classes  in  drawing  and  spend 
all  their  leisure  time  there.  They  are  really  artists.  They  study 
for  the  work  just  as  the  portrait  pamter  studies  for  his  work. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  mean  the  men  that  do  the  physical  work. 

Mr.  HEiiaGE:E.  So  do  I,  sir.  That  is  what  I  do  mean.  Those  men 
study  just  as  hard  as  a  professional  man  studies,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  the  standing  of  a  proiessional  man,  but  they  do  not  get  it. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  they  are  not  designers. 

Mr.  Heinigke.  No,  sir.  Of  course,  the  designers  are  creators  of 
designs,  and  they  have  the  standing  of  professional  men,  usually. 

Senator  Watson.  For  the  calendar  year  1920  the  report  of  impor- 
tations of  works  of  art,  including  pictorial  painting  ana  paintings  on 
glass,  including  stained  or  paintea  windows,  to  be  used  iri  houses  of 
worship,  etc.,  amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to  $163,000  only.  Are 
some  coming  in  now  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  They  are  increasing  all  the  time. 

Senator  Watson.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Heenioke.  I  know  it  from  the  statements  of  these  men,  who  are 
Qumufacturers  here  and  abroad.  They  are  both  members  of  our 
ifisociation^  and  they  are  perfectly  frank.  They  say  that  they  would 
&  good  deal  rather  manufacture  nere  and  that  they  would  close  up 
their  business  abroad  if  they  could  manufacture  here  at  a  profit. 
One  of  those  men  is  in  Europe  now,  and  the  other,  when  we  went  oef  ore 
tbe  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  gave  us  letters  and 
telegrams  which  are  printed  in  the  brief. 

Swiator  Watson.  Would  the  importation  of  $163,000  of  your 
product  interfere  with  your  business  i 

Mr.  Heiniqkb.  Yes,  sir;  on  a  $212,000  basis.  You  see,  that  was 
our  total  joutput  in  1914. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Of  course,  there  has  been.,  a  great  reduction  in 
building  operations. 

Mr.  Heintgke.  Yes,  sir.  In  erecting  a  church  building  for  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  for  instance,  there  are  two  grooves  in  the 
window,  one  for  the  protection  glass,  the  sheet  ^ass,  which  they  can 
put  in  while  the  building  is  being  erected.  Then  they  can  wait 
indefinitely  for  the  luxury  windows,  the  windows  that  are  entirelj 
luxurious.  They  have  been  doing  that  all  through  the  war.  The 
sentiment  against  buying  luxuries  has  prevented  tnem  from  buying 
any  kind  of  stained-glass  windows.    They  have  just  had  these  tem- 

Eorary  windows  in.  Now  they  have  the  money  that  they  have 
een  accumulating  for  this  purpose,  and  they  are  buying  tnem  in 
great  numbers.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  market  just  now,  and  we 
are  not  getting  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  of  us  together  in  thi5 
country  have  at  present  $150,000  worth  of  work.  I  canvassed 
15  of  the  largest  shops  for  that  information,  and  the  indications  are 
that  they  have  not  as  much  as  one  of  these  smallest  importers  has. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  Tijffany  in  your  association  ? 

Mr.  Heinioke.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  he  independent  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  He  is  independent  in  every  way. 

Senator  Walsh.  He  does  some  of  this  work,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  He  does,  but  he  does  not  compete.  He  does  not 
make  painted  windows.  He  makes  the  opalescent  window  and  runs 
that  department  as  a  sort  of  a  play  toy.  It  has  been  stated  thai  he 
has  never  made  a  profit  on  his  stained-glass  window  departmeoi. 
The  Gorham  Manufacturing  Co.,  with  practically  unlimited  capital, 
made  up  their  minds  to  close  their  department. 

May  I  file  a  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  showing  some  additional  figures 
that  we  have  accumulated  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

LIMESTONE. 

[Paragraph  235.] 

STATEMBNT  OF  H.  S.  BBIGHTIiY,  BEDFO&D,  IND.,  REPBESBHTIVO 
THE  INDIANA  LIMESTONE  QXJABBYMBN'S  AS80CIATIQM  AND 
THE  INDIANA  LIMESTONE  INDUSTBY. 

Mr.  Brightly.  The  speaker  represents  the  Indiana  Liin6sto>xie 
Quarrymen^s  Association  and  a  majority  of  the  quarry  producers 
and  allied  interests  in  southern  Indiana. 

We  are  interested  in  paragraph  235  and  also  in  paragraph  232. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  classed  in  with  freestone,  granite,  and 
sandstone  in  paragraph  235. 

We  feel  that  we  are  improperly  classed  and  that  that  error  hA> 
existed  for  a  long  time;  also  that  the  tariff  rate  proposed  in  thr 
Fordney  bill  is  entirely  inadequate.  I  appeared  before  the  Wai5 
and  Means  Committee  in  February  last— m  order  to  present  iK* 
facts  to  substantiate  this  and  to  present  the  need  of  safeguarding 
our  industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  limestone  to  be  put  in  paragraph  232. 
with  marble,  breccia,  and  onyx  ? 
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Mr.  Bbiqhtlt.  Yes,  sir;  under  a  divided  classification^  as  I  will 
plain  later.  I  pointed  out  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at 
d  hearing  in  Feoruary  that  the  freight  alone  on  Indiana  limestone, 
fXTL  the  quarries  in  the  Bedford-Bloomington  district  to  our  great 
$tem  markets,  New  York,  Boston,  and  rhiladelphia,  Washington, 
d  other  points  in  the  East,  was  great^  than  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Lthy  England,  limestone,  or  other  foreign  limestones,  on  the  dock 

the  United  States,  including  the  inland  transportation,  wharfage 

dock  dues,  ocean  freight,  insurance,  lighterage,  and  all  expenses 
bendant  to  laying  it  down  on  this  side,  as  wen  as  the  cost  of  the 
iterial. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  your  cost  for  sending  by  freight  limestone 
>ni  Indiana  to  New  York  or  Boston  is  more  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
ction  abroad  and  of  fr^ht  by  sea  and  by  land? 
Mr.    Bbightly.  Yes,  sir.    Since  that  time  the  Interstate  Com- 
3rce  Conmiission  has  seen  wise  to  authorize  a  reduction  in  freights 

eastern  points,  which  took  effect  July  25,  but  that  only  a^cts 
e  delivered  cost  of  our  commodity  by  reducing  it  on  an  average 
about  16  cents  per  cubic  foot.  We  asked  that  we  be  classed  with 
irble,  at  that  tune  under  the  50-cent  rate,  and  we  showed  that 
at  ivould  not  put  us  on  an  equal  competitive  basis  with  the  im- 
rted  product  but  that  foreign  limestone  would  still  enjoy  an 
ivantage.  We  had  ia  miad  that  this  unfair  d.dvantage  might  be 
ercome  by  these  probable  freight-rate  reductions,  which  have  since 
ken  effect. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  talking  just  about  limestone  ? 
Mr.  Brightly.  Just  limestone;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  Smoot.  American  limestone  ? 

Mr.  Bbightly.  Limestone  such  as  you  see  on  the  facing  of  the 
urt  wall  outside — ^Indiana  limestone.    Indiana  limestone,  however, 

also  extensively  used  for  interior  purposes.    The  imfair  element 

previous  tariff  bills  is  the  line  of  definition  drawn  between  what  is 
issed  as  limestone  and  what  is  classed  as  marble.  No  really  clear 
le  has  ever  been  drawn.  They  say  that  marble  is  a  limestone  that 
n  be  polished.  Indiana  limestone  can  be  polished.  Then  they 
led  to  define  it  by  saying  marble  is  a  crystalline  limestone.  The 
le  of  demarcation  between  crystalline  limestone  and  noncrystalline 
nestone  is  very  hard  to  draw  because  the  two  kinds  often  are  merged 

part  crystalline  or  semicrystalline  stones.  The  consequence  of 
is  is  that  in  past  years  all  oi  the  various  fancy  French  and  Italian 
nestones,  wmch  are  used  principally  for  elaborate  interior  work, 
ive  been  brought  over  in  the  rough  block  under  the  low  limestone 
jiff  rat^  and  then  been  sawed  up  and  sold  under  their  various  trade 
nns  as  fancy  French  and  Italian  marble,  chiefly  for  the  more  costly 
terior  work. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  cost  of  limestone  as  compared  with 
le  cost  of  marble  ? 

Mr.  Bkightly.  The  cost  of  the  Indiana  limestone  as  compared 
ith  marble?  I  can  not  inform  you  acciu'ately  as  to  the  cost  of 
aported  marbles.  I  would  say  the  cost  at  the  quarries  would  vary 
cm  somewhere  around  70  cents,  or  probably  considerably  less  than 
mt  in  view  of  depreciated  exchange,  up  to  probably  around  $2 
cubic  foot.  Indiana  limestone  sells  at  the  quarry  at  from  45  to 
5  cents  per  cubic  foot,  for  the  different  regular  grad.es. 
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Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  domestic  maible ! 
^.  Brightly.  The  price  of  domestic  marble  will  probably  tl- 
from  wqU  mider  a  doUar  up  to  $2  or  $3  at  the  quarries,  for  staiKiv: 

trades.     Some  of  the  hignly  colored  and  figured  varieties  of  b*. 
omestic  and  foreign  would  sell  at  a  higher  price.    I  refer  to  stan^ir. 
grades,  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  marble  used  would  be  of  this  kind  t: 
fall  within  the  lower  range  of  price. 

We  feel  that  our  product  belongs  in  with  this  other,  or  eqat  ■ 
classification,  not  necessarily  at  tne  higher  rate  which  has  n* 
proposed  for  marble,  but  that  as  marble  is  a  limestone  and  V-  . 
are  used  for  similar  purposes  that  limestone  belongs  with  msr 
and  that  this  paragraph  should  be  divided  into  two  dasaficati' :.  I 
Let  the  marble  and  crystalline  limestone,  breccia,  and  onyx,  in  "i 
block,  be  the  first  division  and  take  the  65-cent  rate.     The?  J 
noncrystalline  limestones  suitable  for  use  as  a  monumoital  or  l>c  - 
ing  stone,  rough  or  squared  only,  and  embracing  all  of  these  fi:" 
foreign  limestones  be  the  second  division,  at  anomer  rate.     Tht  r  - 
for  this  division  need  not  be  so  high  as  that  for  marble,  but  shoo! :  ' 
substantially  higher  than  the  rate  which  would  apply  under 
Fordney  tariff  bUl.     It  is  obviously  unfair  to  keep  limestone  in  «  : 
the  freestone,  granite,  and  sandstone  class. 

Senator  McLean.  It  is  used  for  facings  in  expensive  boildir^ 
largely  ? 

Mr.  Brightly,  No;  liinestone  is  not.  It  is  a  universaDj-i-'J 
stone.  In  fact,  it  constitutes  about  70  per  cent  of  all  the'  ^^  '•■ 
used  in  the  United  States  outside  of  marble  and  granite.  It  iJ 
created  the  impression  of  being  an  expensive  stone  because  / 
used  for  so  many  fine  buildings;  but  it  is  also  used  very  ex* 
sively  for  moderate-cost  builmngs,  even  for  the  cheaper  h^-C 
flats,  and  apartment  buildings,  not  necessarily  for  the  wn<de  f*r/i 
but  for  sills,  steps,  and  other  trim.  It  is  a  very  uniyerasdlT-^-'-* 
stone.  At  the  same  time  it  is  extensively  used  for  elabon*-  * 
carved  interiors  for  churches  and  other  fine  mterior  work. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  do  you  say  it  costs  a  foot  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  Between  45  cents  and  75  cents. 

Senator  Reed.  What  makes  that  great  difference  t 

Mr.  Brightly.  The  different  grades.  i 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  average?  I 

Mr.  Brightly.  It  would  average  between  60  and  65  cents. 

Senator  Reed.  Would  65  cents  be  a  fair  avera^t  I 

Mr.  Brightly.  I  think  62^  cents  woidd  be  a  fair  average. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  is  your  labor  cost  in  that  t  I 

Mr.  Brightly.  The  labor  cost  is  about  one-half  of  the  cost.  I  «■  -  -^ 
say  at  least  one-half  the  cost. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  to  say.  it  would  be  311  cents.     Wbat 
be  the  labor  cost  in  England  wnere  you  compete  f 

Mr.  Brightly.  I  do  not  know  that  or  think  I  can  give  it  to  j<^  - 
a  cubic-foot  basis.  I  can  only  give  it  to  you  by  way  of  a  com{Mtf>  ' 
Our  labor  cost  to-day  will  average  around  60  cents  an  hour  U'  ^^ 
labor  employed. 

Senator  Reed.  What  does  theirs  average  I 

Mr.  Brightly.  Twenty-nine  cents  under  the  present  rales  ci  f] 
change. 
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Senator  Rsed.  Can  you  not  give  this  committee  now  the  figureB 
that  will  show  the  labor  cost  over  there?  That  would  be  about  15 
cents! 

Mr.  Bbiohtlt.  I  only  have  the  wage  rates;  no  knowledge  of  the 
rate  of  production  and  consequent  cost  under  these  rates,  but  we  know 
the  price  for  which  it  has  been  sold  over  there.  There  is  a  lot  of  it 
broii^ht  over  to  this  coimtry  already.  It  can  be  brought  over  as 
ballast  to  a  large  extent  at  extremely  low  ocean  rates. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  their  labor  cost  over  there  about  15  cents  ?  Do 
they  get  it  out  more  easily  than  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Bbiohtlt.  No;  they  do  not  get  it  out  any  more  easily.  In 
fact,  they  are  putting  in  American  machinery  now  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  market,  which  the  inadequate  tariff  proposed  assures 
them. 

Senator  Reed.  Their  labor  cost  is  then  over  15  cents  because  they 
are  changing  to  American  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Bbightly.  It  may  be  over  that;  we  do  not  know. 

Senator  Reed.  They  get  29  cents  an  hour  ? 

Mr.  Beightlt.  That  would  be  the  average  cost  of  wage  rates  paid 
at  the  time  our  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Conamittee  was  pre- 
pared.   It  may  be  less  to-day. 

Senator  Reed.  Yoiub  would  average  60  cents  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  Sixty  cents. 

Senator  Reed.  You  use  machinery  more  than  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Bbightly.  We  use  more  modem  machinery  than  they  do. 

Senator  Reed.  Anyway^  their  labor  cost  is  above  15  cents  per  cubic 
foot.    What  are  your  freight  rates  to  New  England  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  The  freight  rate  to  New  York  is  40  cents  on  the 
rough  blocks,  which  weigh  200  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  which  equals 
80  cents  per  cubic  foot.  To  Boston  the  freight  rate  is  42  cents  a 
hundred  pounds,  which  e(][ua]s  84  cents  per  cuoic  foot.  The  freight 
rate  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington  is  38  cents,  which 
equals  76  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Senator  Reed.  Eighty  cents  to  New  York  and  84  c^nts  to  Boston  ? 

lii,  Bbightly.  Yes,  sir;  and  76  cents  to  certain  other  eastern 
cities. 

Senator  Rbed.  You  want  this  committee  to  write  this  tariff  bill 
80  that,  first,  it  will  equalize  the  difference  in  wages,  and,  second,  it 
will  equalize  the  difference  in  freights  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  what  you  think  ought  to  be  done  ? 

Mr,  Bbightly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  the  man  in  the  East  is  to  be  denied  the 
benefit  of  the  natural  proximity  to  the  material — and  when  I  say 
"natural  proximity"  I  do  not  mean  in  miles,  but  in  haulage. 

Mr.  Bbightly.  Indiana  is  not  as  far  away  as  England  or  France. 

Senator  Reed.  No;  not  in  miles,  but  in  haulage. 

Mr.  Bbightly.  An  American  industry  is  obliged  to  pay  American 
railroad  rates.  There  is  also  the  question  of  how  it  affects  the  rest 
of  the  country  and  also  has  reference  to  the  preservation  of  American 
industry.     We  have  been  50  years  engaged  in 

Senator  Reed.  I  understand.  Let  us  stick  to  one  thing.  You 
want  this  tariff  to  be  high  enough  so  that  the  New  En^lander  shall  be 
denied  the  natural  advantage  of  his  situation,  which  is  that  he  is 
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located  where  he  can  get  water  transportation.  You  want  to  add 
to  the  price  enough  so  that  he  has  to  pay  the  high  freight  rates  of 
this  country  and  lose  the  advantage  ot  cheap  water  transportation  1 

Mr.  Brightly.  Yes,  sir;  and  of  low  foreign  wages 

"^  Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  concern  t 

Mr.  Bkightlt.  It  is  not  one  concern;  there  are  18  di£ferent  com- 
panics  represented  by  our  association  and  other  extensive  interests 
affiliated  therewith. 

t  Senator  Reed.^  Are  you  connected  with  any  one  of  themt 
frMr.  Brightly.  No,  sir.    I  am  connected  with  the  association 
representing  all  of  those  18  companies 

Benator  Keed.  It  is  the  general  effort  of  them  all  to  raise  their 
price  and  shut  out  this  competition  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  Not  to  raise  their  prices. 

Senator  Reed.  To  shut  out  competition  1 

Mr.  Brightly.  I  may  sslj  that  they  are  not  making  any  money 
now,  because  they  are  working  way  below  normal  production,  We 
do  not  seek  ah  increase  of  price;  we  seek  to  preserve  our  business. 
With  production  on  a  normal  basis,  we  can  profitably  serve  all 
domestic  needs  without  increasing  the  price.  We  have  been  40  or 
50  years  developing  these  quarry  properties  and  building  up  our 
industry 

Senator  Reed.  What  did  they  make  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  because^  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  general  statement  is  that  the  industry  has  made 
no  money  during  recent  years.  Our  entire  industry  was  "down  on 
its  back  during  the  war.  They  were  not  doing  anything.  Last 
year  it  was  operated  at  around  40  per  cent  of  normal.  You  can  noi 
make  money  under  those  conditions  in  any  quarrying  industry- 
Senator  Reed.  That  is  because  all  building  practically  stoppecJ 
Not  all,  but  there  was  great  diminution  in  bufldin^  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Brightly.  New  England  has  her  marble  and  her  granite  right 
at  hand.  It  will  not  deny  New  England  anything,  nor  oblige  them 
to  pay  any  more  than  they  are  accustomed  and  entitled  to  pay.  It 
is  simply  denying  the  foreigner  the  advantage  of  coming  uto  thb 
country,  exploiting  our  maricets  on  the  basis  of  low  wages  and  de- 

Sreciated  currency  and  destroying  a  well-established  American  in- 
ustry  involving  more  than  a  lifetime  of  effort  and  a  large  capital 
investment.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  need  f^ny  foreign  buiuiinc 
stone;  the  United  States  enjoys  a  wealth  of  building  stones  of  aC 
classes. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  us  see.  If  this  foreigner  lands  his  gocxls  in 
New  York  he  would  have  to  pay  the  freight,  the  ocean  frei^t  t 

Mr.  Brightly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Then,  if  he  desires  to  ship  it  into  the  interior  he 
would  inmiediately  begin  to  pay  these  high  freight  rates  the  same  ah 
you  would  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  He  could  ship  to 

Senator  Reed.  Just  answer  the  question.  Just  as  soon  as  this 
material  reaches  these  shores  and  is  imloaded,  he  then,  in  order  t4> 
ship  from  that  point,  has  to  begin  to  pay  the  higher  freight  rates  i 

Mr.  Brightly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  of  course  he  soon  reaches  the  point  where  tht- 
railroad  rates  are  prohibitive  as  to  him. 
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Mr.  Briohtly.  If  he  is  shipping  inland;  yes,  sir;  although  the 
rates  inland  from  seaports  are  not  nearly  so  high  as  rates  for  equiva- 
lent mileage  for  shipments  moving  toward  the  seaboard. 

SenatorTlEED.  So  that  you  would  have  left  that  vast  zone  of  the 
country  lying,  we  will  say,  approximately  halfway  between  Indiana 
and  the  Atlantic  coast  free  n*om  his  competition  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  would  be  left  all  that  vast  territory  which 
runs  to  the  west  until  you  come  into  competition  with  something 
nrhich  is  produced  domestically  in  this  country  1 

Mr.  Brightly.  We  compete  with  stone  produced  near  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  We  compete  with  stone  prod!uced  in  New  England 
md  in  the  South,  including  Florida. 

Senator  Reed.  All  of  those  points  are  many  himdreds  of  miles 
iway  from  you.  You  are  not  content  with  that  part  of  the  country 
rhich,  because  of  high  freight  rates,  itself  has  a  protection  against 
nvasion  of  its  territory  from  the  Pacific  coast  or  from  Flonda  or 
rom  the  East.  That  leaves  you  about  one-quarter  of  the  United 
)tates  for  your  Indiana  quames  alone,  does  it  not,  free  from  that 
competition? 

Mr.  Brightly.  It  leaves  us  a  large  part  free  from  foreign  competi- 
ion,  but  that  territory  would  not  utilize  even  the  major  portion  of 
)ur  output,  and  we  look  upon  these  eastern  markets  as  the  most 
mportant  markets  of  the  country.  We  do  not  consider  any  portion 
rf  this  country  not  our  rightful  territory.  Our  product  is  a  univer- 
^7  used  American  builmng  stone,  lue  exploitation  of  a  foreign 
)roduct  should  not  be  allowed  to  destroy  50  years  of  development. 

I  should  hke  to  file  a  brief.    I  do  not  have  it  with  me. 

Senator  Shoot.  You  have  that  privilege. 
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NOTE. 

Selieviiig  the  greatest  demand  for  the  Tariff  Hearings  before  the 
late  Finance  Committee  on  H.  R.  7456  will  be  omy  for  those 
ledules  containing  the  particular  items  in  which  each  individual 
uterested,  the  preliminary  prints  have  been  revised  and  indexed 
1  printed  by  schedules. 

rhe  hearings  are  paged  consecutively  and  comprise  the  following 
larate  documents: 

American  Valuation. 

Dyee  Embai^go. 

Schedule   1. — Chemicals,  Oils,  and  Paints. 

Schedule   2. — Earths,  Earthenware,  and  Glassware. 

Schedule   3. — ^Metals  and  Manufactig-ee  of. 

Schedule   4. — ^Wood  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule   5. — Sugar,  Molasses,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule   6. — ^Tobacco  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule   7. — ^Agricultural  Products  and  Provisionsl^^—t.  ^^ 

Schedule   8.— Spirits,  Wines,  and  Other  Beveragesr®"^*^^^®^- 

Schedule   9. — Cotton  Manufactures. 

Schedule  10. — Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  11. — ^Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  12.— Silk  and  Silk  Goods. 

Schedule  13. — Papers  and  Books. 

Schedule  14. — Sundries. 

Schedule  15. — Free  List, 

Special  and  Administrative  Provisions,  and  Appendix  containing  briefs  re- 
ceived too  late  for  printing  in  the  volume  containing  the  hearings  upon  the 
various  schedules. 

Leighton  C.  Taylor,  Olerk. 

in 


Schedule  3. 
METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


DIGEST  OF  nrFOBMATION  BELATING  TO  HIKEBALS. 

^TEMENT  OF  HEBBEBT  W.  SMTTH:,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  BEPBE- 
SENTINO  THE  AMEBICAN  MININa  CONGBESS.  . 

tfr.  Smith.  My  name  is  Herbert  W.  Smith,  841  Munsey  Building, 

jshington,  D.  C.     I  serve  as  chief  of  the  division  of  mineral  tarins 

the  American  Mining  Congress.     I  am  here  to  suggest  certain 

Tsions  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  and  certain  changes 

the  schedules  of  H.  R.  7456  which  affect  the  mining  industry.     It 

11  be  necessary  to  touch  briefly  on  all  the  different  paragraphs 

ich  affect  the  27  different  minerals;  and  to  conserve  tne  time  of 

J  committee  I  have  prepared  for  your  reference  a  statistical  chart 

ing  the  present  tarin  classification;  the  imports  from  foreign  coun- 

es  of  the  materials  produced  by  these  industries,  based  on  prewar, 

r-time,  and  present  figures;  the  countries  from  which  imported; 

J  labor  cost  per  diem  in  those  respective  countries;  the  relative 

wle  balance  of  those  countries  with  the  United  States;  their  present 

change  rates;  the  nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits,  foreign  and 

the  United  States ;  the  cost  of  production  abroad  and  here ;  the 

pvailing  prices  for  the  commodities,  prewar,  war-time,  and  presc;nt; 

5  annual  production  of  the  United  States,  prewar,  war-time,  and 

^ent;  the  States  in  which  produced,  showing  the  localization  of 

xiuction;  the  niunber  of  people  dependent  on  the  industry  for 

pport;  the  approximate  investment  in  the  industry;  the  present 

ttdition  of  the  industry,  and  the  particular  problem  it  is  facing 

lerefore  it  needs   a  tariflf;   the  probable  relative  percentage   oi 

neral  that  will  be  consumed  under  a  correct  tariff,  the  tariff  which 

s  been  requested  by  the  industry  for  its  protection,  and  the  tariff 

Jornmencled  in  H.  K.  7456. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  give  the  sources  of  your  infor- 

ition  with  regard  to  foreign  production  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.     This  chart  gives  these  statistics  on  the  following 

iterials:    Antimony,  arsenic,  asbestos,  barytes,  bismuth,  cadmium, 

rornite,  feldspar,  fluorspar,  graphite,  gypsum,  kaolin,  lead,  lime, 

inganese,  magnesite,  marble,  mica,  molybdenum,  monazite  and 

orium,  pyrites,  pumice,  potash,  quicksilver,  talc,  tungsten,  and 
ic. 

I  shall  not  offer  this  for  the  record,  because  in  my  work  with  the 
ays  and  Means  Committee  a  great  deal  of  this  material  has  been 
pDiitt^d  to  the  committee,  and  it  is  of  record  in  different  f onn.  I 
^  it  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  this  committee,  and  if  you  wish 
niake  it  a  part  of  the  record  you  may  do  so. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  better  put  it  in  the  record. 
Senator  Watson.  Yes;  because  that  appears  to  be  a  very  valuable 
utement. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  have  examined  it,  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  think 
ought  to  go  into  the  record.     You  handed  me  one  of  those  charts  tl 
other  day. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  rates  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  on  the  whole.  As  to  those  in  connection  wi 
which  the  issues  involved  have  been  carefully  considered  and  a< 
justed  satisfactorily  by  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  O'C 
mittee,  as  far  as  possible  I  shall  not  take  it  up  for  discussion. 

On  arsenic,  in  Schedule  1,  paragraph  1,  the  committee  has  recoE 
mended  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem — on  arsenic  acid,  arsemoi 
acid,  or  white  arsenic. 

The  production  of  arsenic  in  this  country  was  greatly  acceler«t< 
by  the  cutting  o£F  of  imports  during  the  war,  and  both  our  by-prod . 
production  from  domestic  smelters  and  our  production  from  ori^r 
arsenious  ores  were  increased.  The  development  of  the  ori^-: 
arsenious  ores  is  the  permanent  and  most  valuable  portion  of  tl 
development.  In  western  Nevada  and  eastern  California,  which  p  • 
duce  tne  arsenious  ores,  millions  of  tons  have  been  opened  up  and  j 
of  a  commercial  grade  suitable  to  refining  for  the  arsenic  alone. 

Heretofore  the  production  of  arsenic  in  this  country  has  be^'i: 
by-product  smelter  production,  and  a  large  volume  of  it  still  is. 

The  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  two  disadvantages:  First 
has  the  disadvantage  that  an  ad  valorem  rate  always  has,  that 
offers  least  protection  when  needed  most;  and,  second,  with  • 
particular  problem  that  the  industry  is  facing  now  it  would  not  p 
the  industry  under  present  conditions  the  protection  that  it  neeof 
carry  it  over  until  times  get  back  more  nearly  to  normal. 

An  amendment  is  therefore  suggested  to  paragraph  1,  Schedule 
lines  19  and  20.     We  suggest  the  following  amendment: 

Line  20,  paragraph  1,  Schedule  1,  following  the  comma  after  ti 
word  ''arsenic,"  insert  ** cents  per  pound. 

I  do  not  suggest  the  rate  per  pound  to  the  committee,  but  it  «^ 
range  between  3  to  5  cents,  depending  on  the  decision  of  the  comin 
tee  following  its  investigation  of  the  subject.  It  should  not  be  K 
than  3  cents  per  pound,  and  more  than  5  cents  a  pound  is  not  needf 

On  barytes  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  recommended  a  rat** 
$4  per  ton  on  crude  barytes  ore  and  $7.50  on  ground  or  manufacture 

Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  is  thatl 

Mr.  Smith.  Schedule  1,  paragraph  64. 

I  suggest  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  committee  the  pn^ 
tation  >yhich  was  made  to  you  by  the  Hon.  Marion  E.  Rhode- 
Missouri,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  barytes  problem,  a' 
the  rates  which  he  suggested  for  your  consideration. 

Bismuth,  which  is  now  and  always  has  been  on  the  free  list    p 
1523),  is  a  by-product  smelter  production,  which  was  accelerain* 
the  war  and  the  continuance  of  which  is  vitally  necessary  noi  i-: 
chemically  but  for  the  reason  that,  being  a  by-product  product n-n 
the  price  is  not  permitted  to  reach  a  point  where  it  is  worth  wlui^ 
save  the  bismuth  it  will  not  be  produced.     If  the  material  i-  -• 
entirely  lost,  it  goes  off  into  the  furnace  slag,  and  the  cost  whi^  . 
assigned  to  bismuth  production  as  a  by-pro(1uct  of  smelting  i.s  a!w  j 
merely  the  cost  of  the  last  operation,  the  cost  of  converting  it.     P  . 
is  no  charge  against  it  for  mining,  no  charge  against  it  for  concen.r 
tion,  no  charge  against  it  for  ore  treatment. 
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Whenever  the  price  of  bismuth  drops  below  the  cost  of  the  last 
process,  not  only  is  that  portion  of  the  industry  lost,  but  that  material 
IS  irrevocably  lost  also. 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee, 
that  bismuth  be  removed  from  the  free  list  and  placed  in  the  metal 
schedule  carrying  a  rate  of  25  cents  per  potmd. 

Cadmium  is  a  similar  metal  produced  synilarly  by  by-product  pro- 
duction in  smelting,  and  is  also  lost  wherever  the  price  is  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  last  process  of  manufacture.  It  is  suggested,  also,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  committee,  that  cadmium  be  mcluded  in  the 
metal  schedule  at  a  rate  of  25  cents  per  pound. 

I  might  say  that  neither  bismuth  nor  cadmium  was  a  mooted  point 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee.  This  issue  was  brought 
before  the  conunittee  too  late  for  its  consideration,  and  it  is  here  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time.  Briefs  on  these  two  metals  will  be  filed  with 
your  committee. 

On  graphite  the  committee  has  indicated  a  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  which  has  the  same  disadvantage  that  I  have  already 
spoken  of  as  to  ad  valorem  rates;  and  from  the  work  that  I  have  done 
on  these  mineral  tariffs  I  only  feel  that  I  can  unqualifiedly  indorse  the 
recommendations  that  have  been  made  to  you  by  the  graphite  pro- 
ducers for  the  protection  of  their  product.  The  protection  that  they 
ask  for  is  fully  justified  and  will  result,  within,  I  suppose,  5  to  10  years, 
in  an  improvement  even  greater  in  the  naanuiacturing  graphite 
industry  tnan  would  otherwise  follow,  because  of  the  greater  facility 
of  use  of  the  American  graphite  after  the  trade  practice  has  once 
become  accustomed  to  it. 

Senator  Smoot,  The  producers  have  a  number  of  suggestions 
The  last  one  wanted  a  rate  on  lump  of  3  cents  and  on  flake  6  cents. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  say  that  tne  lowest  rate  that  the  committee 
should  consider  which  would  offer  any  inducement  to  engage  in 
eraphite  production  was  the  rate  recommended  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Jomison.  It  was  an  ad  valorem  rate,  having  the  disadvantages  that 
ftd  valorem  rates  have.  There  appeared  bwore  jrou  also  Mr.  Sharp, 
who  recommended  the  rates  in  the  original  graphite  bill.  Those  are 
adequate  with  the  exception  of  the  rate  on  amorphous  graphite, 
which  is  not  included  therein. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Sharp  wanted  1  cent  on  flake  graphite. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  rates  that  Mr.  Weed  has  recommended  to  you  are 
pftrticularly  applicable  to  his  portion  of  the  flake-graphite  industry. 
They  also  cover  the  amorphous  industry  of  which  I  spoke. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Weed's  rates  are  arranged  to  mesh  in 
tog;ether  better  than  any  of  the  other  rates  that  have  been  suggested. 
Compared  from  a  standpoint  of  relative  highness  there  are  differences 
both  ways,  especially  when  you  include  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
rate. 

A  side  issue  has  come  up  with  regard  to  the  lead  schedule  which 
does  not  affect  the  lead  schedule  itself,  but  affects  the  manufacture 
of  lead.    That  is  paragraph  320,  electric  storage  batteries. 

Electric  storage  batteries  are  made  up  in  their  component  mate- 
rials of  greatest  weight  and  greatest  value  entirely  of  lead  in  the  form 
of  lead  oxides  and  lead  bars.  Electric  storage  batteries  have  here- 
tf^fore  been  in  the  basket  class  of  the  metal  schedule.  This  time  they 
ask  for  special  consideration,  as  a  separate  issue,  and  they  were  placed 
in  a  separate  paragraph. 
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Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Electric  storage  batteries  and  parts  thereof,  paragraph 
320,  page  51.     [Reading:] 


Electric  storage  batteries  and  parts  thereof,  storage  battery  plates,  and  stori^  >«: 
tery  plate  material,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  all  the  foregoing  not  speciaJI* 
provided  for,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  storage-battery  manufacturers  will  petition  your  committee  for 
an  increase  in  that  rate  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  for  the  reason 
that  with  the  duties  provided  on  lead,  which  are  no  more  than  aiJ»*- 
quate  to  protect  the  lead  industry,  in  fact  they  are  not  sufficient  :•> 
protect  it  in  the  present  status  oi  business,  the  basic  part  of  a  st<»r- 
aee  battery  could  come  into  this  country  in  the  form  of  busbars. 
\imich  would  bear,  as  a  storage-battery  part,  a  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  which  would  be  less  than  the  duty  on  the  same  material  if 
it  were  classified  as  pig  lead. 

That  is,  this  schedule  offers  opportimity  not  only  for  false  entrj 
and  misrepresentation  in  importmg  by  simply  a  slightly  different 
description  of  two  articles  that  are  very  similar,  but  it  offers  opp^r- 
tunity  for  bringing  it  in  in  that  way  and  then  marking  it  "manu- 
factures" of  lead,  which  bear  relatively  a  greater  duty,  and  it  put> 
the  storage-battery  manufacturers  at  a  disadvantage  which  a  rale  **i 
40  per  cent  would  take  care  of. 

That  is  rather  a  detailed  problem.  If  there  are  any  Questions  that 
the  committee  wish  to  ask  on  that  particular  matter  1  snould  be  gla<i 
to  go  into  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  a  memorandum  that  you  can  leave 
with  the  committee?  I  notice  that  you  are  reading  from  somt* 
memorandum.  ^ 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir.  These  are  just  odd  memoranda  that  I  havi- 
covering  a  list  of  the  subjects  I  must  take  up  with  the  commit u-^i 
to-day.  The  storage-battery  people  will  file  with  your  conunittee  Ai 
brief  covering  the  detailed  issues  luUy. 

On  the  question  of  manganese,  that  matter  has  been  exhaostive-.} 
gone  into  by  your  committee  as  it  was  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee; ana  the  rates  on  manganese  were  finally  arrived  at  by  th»' 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  after  they  had  very  vigorously  trimmer  I 
down  the  original  request.  It  was  the  feeUng  oi  the  committee  whvu 
the  rates  were  finally  arranged  that  they  had  cut  them  to  the  bone 

I  wish  to  submit  for  the  interested  oDservation  of  the  commit t4*«* 
some  maps  on  manganese  production  and  manganese  reserves  in  thL< 
country  which  have  been  prepared  from  data  wnich  we  have  accumu- 
lated in  the  past  few  years. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  manganese  issue  expressions  were  used  su<  :i 
as  ''no  deposits  of  manganese  ore''  and  ''no  shipments  of  mang&ne<4' 
ore  except  an  occasional  carload,''  which  did  not  adequately  represent 
the  real  situation. 

This  map  [exhibiting]  gives  the  production  of  manganese  for  191> 
from  the  following  States:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California 
Colorado,  Georgia,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  Now  Mexico,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  scattering  States — show- 
ing a  production  for  that  year  of  305,869  tons  shipped  to  market  an  i 
used,  and  1,386,301  tons  of  ferruginous  manganese;  so  that  in  IVHV 
the  United  States  produced  more  high^ade  manganese  than  anv 
other  country  in  the  world  except  Brazu,  which  produced  350,OCX>  l<in> 
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^Tintine  the  ferruginous  manganese,  the  total  of  manganese  ores 
educed  in  the  United  States  was  greater  than  the  combined  produc- 
m  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  for  1918. 

Together  with  that  is  a  map  of  potential  manganese-ore  reserves 
Dm  the  same  States,  which  has  been  assembled  &om  the  consensus 
engineering  statements  from  engineers  who  have  been  in  charge  of 
e  properties  and  en^neers  who  nave  investigated  these  properties 
1  an  independent  basis.  It  does  not  bear  the  same  authenticity  as 
Government  report,  but  it  has  been  honestly  assembled,  and  the 
formation  in  it  has  been  vouched  for  as  accurately  as  is  at  all  possible. 
On  the  question  of  manganese  and  ferromanganese  you  raised  the 
)int  yesterday,  Senator  Smoot,  with  regard  to  the  dividing  Une; 
id  you  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  dividing  hne  is  difficult  of 
[ministration.  They  have  set  an  arbitrary  point  of  45  per  cent  of 
anganose  as  the  split  between  spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese. 
Iiat  is  not  where  the  split  occurs. 

In  the  manufacture  of  alloys  of  manganese  and  iron  there  is  manu- 
ctured  a  manganese  pig  iron  which  contains  varying  percentages  of 
anganese,  running  from  1  per  cent  up  to  10  or  12,  depending  upon 
le  grade  of  the  ore.  The  manganese  contained  in  that  type  oi  pig  is 
equal  value  in  furnace  use,  depending  on  the  amount  of  the  mate- 
al  that  is  in  it.  When  you  go  up  to  23  per  cent  of  manganese  you 
ive  the  top  limit  of  spiegel. 
Senator  Smoot.  Thirty  per  cent,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  may  be  incorrect  on  that,  but  I  have  looked  it  up 
lite  recently.  The  ranges  on  commercial  grades  with  which  I  am 
iniliar  are  irom  18  to  23  per  cent.  Then  there  is  a  product  of  80 
*r  cent.  Eighty  per  cent  is  the  standard  grade  for  ferro.  During 
le  war  it  was  reduced  to  70  per  cent,  so  that  our  furnaces  could  be 
K'cded  up. 

In  the  relative  cost  of  manufacture  you  can  take  a  ferruginous 
anganese  ore  and  make  a  manganese  pig;  you  can  take  a  high-grade 
rruginous  manganese  ore  and  make  spiegel,  or  you  can  take  a  low- 
ade  ferruginous  manganese  ore  and  by  adding  a  Uttle  manganese 
ake  spiegel.  But  to  make  80  per  cent  ferro  requires  at  least  40  per 
nt  manganese  ore. 

You  know,  metallurgically,  that  when  you  build  an  alloy  up  to  this 
mi  your  losses  increase  tremendously. 

1  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  therefore, 
lat  this  45  per  cent  arbitrary  line  be  moved  to  30  per  cent,  as  you 
i?s:est,  as  being  the  top  limit  of  spiegel. 

St»nator  Curtis.  Have  you  verified  your  figures  ?  Why  not  make 
what  it  ought  to  be — 23  per  cent,  if  that  is  the  figure?  Why  can 
>t  you  and  Senator  Smoot  agree  as  to  whether  you  are  right  or  he  is 

2:ht  i 

Senator  Smoot.  He  is  perfectly  satisfied  to  take  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  that  is  not  the  correct  figure 

Stmator  Smoot.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  you  will  find  it  is  30  per 

nt,  up  to  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  bBfOTH.  There  would  be  no  grades  between  those  two  points  of 

t  and  80  per  cent  manufactured. 

Senator  Smoot.  Could  you  tell  me  what  the  real  cost  is  for  con- 

^rting  manganese  ore  into  ferromanganese  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Prewar  costs  on  conversion  were  around  thirty  to  forty 

hilars  per  ton  of  ferro,  that  is  up  to  between  1914  and  1915. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  ferpomanganese,  80  per  cent! 

Air.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  80  per  cent  ferro. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  tons  of  ore  did  that  take  ?  Takt  *  _ 
Average  of  high  grade,  beginning  with  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  takes  about  2^  tons  of  manganese  ore,  40  to  5<  t- 
-cent  ore,  to  make  1  ton  of  80  per  cent  ferro. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at,  the  conv«?-r- 

<50St. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  ratio  is  110  units  of  manganese  to  80  units  of  f»-rr 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  true.     They  ask  for  $15  differenoe,  - 
know. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  figure  it  out.     I  agree  with  you  as  t«  •  *. 
percentages.     I  will  figure  it  out  later. 

Mr.  Smith.  These  costs  on  the  manufacture  of  ferro  are  a  bttl**  ■ 
difficult  to  give,  because  there  are  no  independent  producers  of  f-^r- 
operating.     The  latest  costs  on  ferro  were  aroimd  $65  per  ton. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  what  it  actually  costs  in  laoor  to  cotv-*  - 
'2^  tons  of  manganese  ore  into  1  ton  of  ferromanganese. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  ratio  that  we  would  have  to  figure  on- 

Senator  Curtis.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  question.     I  nc^cir^    ^ 
running  over  your  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  producti":: 
magnesite  that  in  Austria  it  is  62  cents  a  day.    The  testim 
before  our  committee  last  January  was  from  the  American  compA.* 
which  owns  Austrian  mines,  to  the  efiFect  that  they  had  to  pay  ::.- 
labor  $1  a  day. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  has  been  a  marked  depreciation  in  exch^'j" 
since  then.  This  is  my  memory  of  it,  but  I  can  not  verify  it,  tr  .' 
there  was  also  testimony  introduced  to  show  that  there  were  a  p> 
many  women  employed  in  the  mining  industry  in  Austria  wL 
means  a  lower  wa^e  level  than  $1  per  day. 

On  p3aites  the  industry  requests  on  cuprous  and  caprifenMi^ 
iron  pyrites  $4  per  ton.     Pyrites  is  on  the  free  list  (par.  1603) ;  and  ^  - 
recommend  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the   committee 
inclusion  of  it  in  Schedule  3  or  Schedule  2,  whichever  would  be 
proper  classification,  at  the  rate  suggested. 

On  quicksilver  a  slight  adjustment  between  the  rate  as  s 
of  35  cents  per  pound  and  the  rate  provided  in  the  chemical 
will  be  necessary,  because  the  rate  now  provided  was  introdnceo 
the  floor  of  the  House  too  late  for  the  rates  in  the  chemical  sche<\ 
to  be  altered  in  conformity  with  it.     It  is  a  difference  of  abt-i.* 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  basis  of  American  valuation. 

On  zinc  we  recommend  for  the  consideration  of  the  commi** 
the  changes  suggested  by  Mr.  Ruhl  and  the  other  gentlemen  « 
appeared  before  you,  one  of  which  changes  is  due  to  a  similar 
-cumstance  to  the  one  I  suggested,  namely,  the  inclusion  of  the  :• : 
porary  provision  as  a  permanent  provision  late  in  the  consider^: 
of  the  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Ruhl  wanted  the  temporary  provision  n:? 
permanent  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  but  there  were  two  temporary  proviaio^ns.    i  ^ 
was  made  permanent,  and  one  of  them  was  not,  which  leaver  i 
-disparity  there  which  should  be  adjusted. 

On  tin  there  has  never  been  a  duty  before  because  in  the  eonsidt  *. 
tion  of  other  tariff  bills  we  have  never  had  a  tin-smelting  iodustr* 
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the  United  States.  During  the  war  three  tin  smelters  started  in 
operation  using  Bolivian  ore,  and  the  representative  of  one  of  those 
smelters  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
requested  a  duty  on  block  tin  and  said  he  was  willing,  if  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  committee,  to  have  included  a  duty  on  tin  in  ore.  The 
rate  asked  for  on  tin  in  ore  was  6  cents  per  pound  and  on  block  and 

Cig  tin  10  cents  per  pound,  making  a  diflferential  of  4  cents  on  the 
lock  tin.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  committee  that  inasmuch 
AS. there  was  no  tin  ore  in  this  country  or  no  prospects  of  any,  only 
the  dut3"  on  the  block  tin  should  be  provided.  This  was  recommended 
at  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  in  paragraph  386. 

We  suggest  for  tne  consideration  of  the  committee  the  revision 
of  that  to  4  cents  per  pound.  It  would  stiU  be  no  more  than  the 
rate  of  about  10  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  at  the  lowest  market 
price  of  tin  over  a  great  many  years;  and  this  is  an  industry  that  is 
well  worthy  of  fostering  in  this  country.  It  represents  an  immense 
investment  and  is  the  only  true  development  of  the  tin  industry  that 
we  can  have — that  is,  by  smelting  the  JBolivian  and  South  American 
ores — and  these  smelters,  imless  they  are  adequately  protected,  will 
surely  have  to  give  up  this  operation  because  they  can  not  compete 
without  protection  with  Straits  tin.  For  a  new  industry  the  rate 
which  they  are  asking  is  very  reasonable  indeed. 

Witnesses  have  been  before  this  committee  on  the  schedules  for 
aluminum  with  the  allegation  that  the  aluminum  industry  was  a 
monopoly  that  was  vicious  and  had  affected  the  aluminum  mdustry 
adversely-  The  mining  industry  has  no  complaint  against  the  alu- 
minum industry  so  far  as  its  being  a  monopoly  is  concerned,  either  in 
the  purchase  of  its  raw  material  or  the  sale  of  its  finished  metal. 
There  is  no  reserve  of  essential  raw  material  which  is  as  abundant 
in  this  country  or  in  any  ooimtry  as  the  raw  material  of  aluminum — 
bauxite.  There  are  literally  billions  of  tons  of  it  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  control  of  the  supply  of  this  raw  mate- 
rial wouM  be  absurd.  It  could  not  be  done.  We  must  determine 
whether  we  are  going  to  foster  competition  in  the  aluminum  busi- 
ness between  the  existing  aluminiun  industry  in  this  country  and 
foreign  imports  or  whether  we  are  going  to  foster  the  foreign  im- 
ports and  not  the  domestic  industry  in  Uiis  coimtry. 

There  have  been  developed  on  the  Pacific  coast  within  the  last 
two  years  immense  aluminum  industries  which  will  use  the  water 
pt>wer  on  the  coast  rivers,  particularly  the  Klamath  River  of  Oregon, 
m  the  production  of  aluminum  in  large  quantities  from  bauxite. 

The  development  of  aluminum  in  this  country  has  resulted  in  a 
reduction  in  prices  from  $8  per  pound  in  1889  to  25  cents  per  pound 
price  of  aluminum  to-day.  Protection  of  the  aluminum  industry 
Dv  tariff  will  mean  lower  prices,  rather  than  higher,  because,  as  the 
prior  statement  of  prices  shows,  aluminum  prices  are  dependent 
entirely  on  quantity  of  production,  the  larger  the  possible  produc- 
tion in  this  country  the  lower  the  possible  price  to  the  consumer. 
This  has  always  been  the  record  of  tne  industry. 

It  was  therefore  recommended  that  aluminum  be  returned  to  the 
Pa\Tie-Aldrich  basis  of  7  cents  per  pound  on  block  and  pig  and  11 
rents  per  pound  on  sheets  and  strips.  However,  the  committee 
finally  deciaed  on  5  cents  a  pound  on  the  block  and  pig  and  9  cents 
for  strips,  which,  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  industry  and  the  fact  that 
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it  represents  but  from  163  ^  26  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  certainly  as 
low  a  rate  as  the  industry  could  stand. 

My  time  is  exhausted.  I  shall  not  give  the  committee  any  general 
observations  on  the  tariff. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  you  want  to  close  now  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  want  to  ask  you  questions,  of  course 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  at  the  service  of  the  committee  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  print  any  statement  you  desire,  Mr. 
Smith,  as  apart  of  your  remarks. 

Senator  Walsh.  1  have  been,  unf  ortunateljr,  out  of  the  room  during 
3  our  excellent  presentation  of  the  subject.     Did  you  discuss  graphite  i 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  you  come  here  on  Monday  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  some  questions  on  that  subject,  because  I  have  letters  from 
certain  men  protesting  against  this  proposed  duty. 

(The  chart  and  maps  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  witnes^a 
were  filed  with  the  committee.) 

Digest  op  Inpormation  on  Mineral  Tariffs. 
[Complied  by  the  tariff  division  of  the  American  Mining  Congress.] 

ANTIMONY— continued. 

Cost  of  production: 

Foreign,  4f  cents  per  pound. 
United  States,  14  rents  per  poun-I 
Prevailing  prices: 

Prewar,  7  cents  per  pound. 
War  time,  21  cents  per  pound. 
Present   (latest  available   data  .    f.f 
cents  per  pound. 
Annual  production  in  United  St-ates* 
Prewar,  2,705  short  tons. 
War  time,  24.377  short  tons. 
Present  (latest  available  daUn,  o.I'^. '. 
short  tons  (estimated). 
States  in  which  produced:  Alaska.  Ari- 
zona, California,  Colorado.  Idaho.  NfV 
Mexico,  Utah. 
Number  of  people  dependent  on  this  in- 
dustry for  support :  11, (KM) 
Approximate  investment  in  Uiis  ind  uytr.T 

$10,000,000. 
Present  condition  in  tliis  industry  an*: 
particular  problem  it   is  fa^insj:  L.«v 
Cliinese  ana  Mexican  labor  cost*. 
Probable  relative  percentajje  of  mii4rr.vl 
that  will  be  consumetl  under  ottfro  : 
tariff: 
Foreioa,  40  per  cent. 
United  States,  60  per  cent. 
Tariff  necessary  to  protect  indiL^ry 

10  cents  per  pound  upon  antijmi<ti< 

salts  and  suiphuret. 
10  cents  per  pound  on  antimony  a* 
regulus  or  metal  or  matte  c«>nu»!Ti- 
ini;  antimony,  or  in  antimonijd  \^^'- . 
8  cents  }>er  pound  antimony  <x)ntv«.t 
in  antimonidl  ores, 

ARSENIC. 

Present  tariff  claasiHcation: 
Free  list. 
Paragraph  403. 
Unit  of  measure,  short  tons. 


ANTIMONY. 

Present  tariff  classification: 
Prepared — 

Schedule  C. 
Paragraph  144. 

Rate,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Unit  of  measure,  short  ton. 
Ore — 

Free  list. 
Paragraph  396. 
Unit  o!  mepsure,  short  ton. 
Tariff  proposed  in  H.  R.  7456: 
Schedule  3. 
Paragraph  .?76. 

RatCy  H  cents  per  pound  on  antimony 
as  regulus  or  metal. 
Imports  from  foreign  countries: 
Prewar,  7,528  (1914). 
War  time,  15,233  (1918). 
Present  (latest  available  data),  10,143 
(1920). 
Imported  from: 
China. 
Mexico. 
Labor  cost  per  diem: 
China,  45  cents. 
Mexico,  $1.10. 
Relative  trade  balance  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 
China — creditor . 
Mexico — debtor . 
Present  exchange  rates  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 
China,  1  tael=71  cents. 
Mexico,  1  peso =51  cents. 
Nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits: 
Foreign — 

China — large  and  cheaply  mined. 
Mexican  antimonial  lead  an  im- 
portant source. 
United  States — Large  resources;  anti- 
monial lead  stibinite  deposits  not 
developed. 
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Tariff  proposed  in  H.  R,  7456: 
Schedule  1. 
Paragraph  1. 

Rate,  to  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  arsenic 
acid,  OTsenious  add  or  white  arsenic. 
Imports  from  foreign  countriee: 
Prewar,  1,594  (1914). 
Wartime,  1,847  (1918). 
Present  (latest  available  data),  4,000 
(1920). 
Imported  from: 
Canada. 
Mexico. 
lAhoT  cost  per  diem: 
Canada.  $2. 50. 
Mexico,  $1.10. 
Relative  trade  balance  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 
Canada— debtor. 
Mexico — debtor . 
Present  exchange  rates  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 
Canada,  $1=89  cents. 
Mexico,  1  peso=51  cents. 
Nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits: 
Foreign — 

Canada — ^by-product  from  cobalt 

ores.     . 
Mexico — smelter  by-product. 
United  States — Large  resources  un- 
associated  with  other  minerals  and 
also  as  a  by-product. 
Cost  of  production: 

Foreign,  6  cents  per  pound. 
United  States,  11  cents  per  pound. 
Prevailing  prices: 
Prewar,  14  cents. 
War  time,  12  cents. 
Present    (latest  available    data),  10 
cents. 
Annual  production  in  United  States: 
Prewar,  4,670  (1914). 
Wartime,  6,323(1918). 
Present  (latest  available  data),  6,000 
(1920). 
Stat4?8  in   which   produced:    California, 
Colorado,    Montana,    Nevada,    Utah, 
Washington. 
XumJjcr  of  people  dependent  on  this  in- 
dustry for  support:  1,500. 
Approximate  investment  in  this  indus- 
try: $5,000,000. 
Present  condition  in  this  industry  and 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  where- 
lore  it  needs  tariff:  Operating,  but  not 
extending,  due  to  lower  foreign  costs 
jeopardizing  investment. 
Probable  relative  percentage  of  mineral 
that  will  be  consumed  under  correct* 
tariff: 
Foreign,  25  per  cent. 
United  States,  75  per  cent. 
Tariff  necessary  to  protect  industry:  5 
cents   per    pound    of    ASjOj    (white 
areenic). 


ASBESTOS. 

Present  tariff  classification: 
Manufactured — 
Schedule  N. 
Paragraph  367. 

Kate,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Unit  of  measure,  short  tons. 
Unmanufactured — 
Free  list. 

Paragraph  406. 
Unit  of  measure,  short  tons. 
Tariff  proposed  in  II.  R.  7456: 
Schedule  14. 
Paragraph  1401. 

Rate,  paper,  millboard  made  of  long 
fiber  ^  electrical  pavers  jTiot  exceeding 
0.05  inch  in  thictmess,  8  cents  per 
pound;  made  of  other  fibers ^  li^  cents 
per  pound;  sheets  and  plates,  1-3^ 
cents  per  sqxwre  foot;  wick  and  rope, 
18-56   cents   per   pound;  yarn,    32 
cents-fl.68  per  pound;  textile  fabrics, 
42  cents-%1.40  per  pound;  all  other 
manufactures,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Imports  from  foreign  countries: 
Prewar,  none. 
War  time,  134,108  (1917). 
Present  (latest  data),  135,861  (1919). 
Imported  from: 
Canada. 
South  Africa. 
England  (manufactured). 
Labor  cost  per  diem: 
Canada,  $2.50. 
Africa,  $0.50. 
Relative  trade  balance  of  these  countries 
with    the    United    States:    Canada — 
debtor. 
Present  exchange  rates  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States:  Canada,  $1=89 
cents. 
Natiu"e  and  extent  of  ore  deposits: 
Foreign — 

Canada— Large  low-grade  deposits 

extensively  developed. 
South  Africa — Both  high  and  low 
grade  deposits  not  so  well  de- 
veloped. 
United     States — Large     but    unde- 
veloped, need  large  capital  invest- 
ment. 
Cost  of  production: 

Foreign,  25  cents  per  pound. 
United  States,  37  cents  per  pound. 
Prevailing  prices: 

Prewar,  $300  per  ton  (1914). 
War  time,  $1,800  per  ton  (1917). 
Present  (latest  available  data),  $2,000 
per  ton  (1920). 
Annual    production    in    United    States: 
Prewar,  1,479. 
War  time,  1,683. 

Present  (latest  available  data),  1,500. 
States  in  which  produced:  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Georgia,  Maryland,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Vermont. 
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ASBESTOS— continued. 

Number  of  people  dependent  on  this  in- 
dustry for  support:  100,000  (including 
manufactured) . 

Approximate  investment  in  this  industry: 
$25,000,000. 

Present  condition  in  this  industry  and 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  where- 
fore it  needs  tariff:  Protection  of  manu- 
facturer necessary  to  develop  ore  de- 
posits for  this  market.  No  tariff  asked 
on  raw  asbestos. 

Probable  relative  percentage  of  mineral 
that  will  be  consumed  under  correct 
tariff: 
Foreign,'  95  per  cent  raw,  25  per  cent 

manufactured. 
United  States,  5  per  cent  raw,  75  per 
cent  manufactured. 

Tariff  necessary  to  protect  industry: 

Paper:  5  cents  per  pound,  paper  mill- 
board and  articles  manufactured 
therefrom;  10  cents  per  pound,  pa- 
per millboard  manu^tured  from 
long-fiber  asbestos,  and  electrical 
papers  not  exceeding  0.005  inch  in 
thickness. 

Sheets:  1^  cents  per  square  foot, 
asbestos  in  plates,  with  hydraulic 
cement  not  over  J  inch  in  thick- 
ness; 2i  cents  per  square  foot  over 
i  inch  but  not  over  \  inch;  5  cents 
per  square  foot  over  i  inch  but  not 
over  i  inch;  6  cents  per  square  foot 
corrugated  or  otherwise  not  flat. 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition. 

BARTTES. 

Present  tariff  classification: 
Schedule  A. 
Paragraph  51. 

Rate,  15-20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Unit  of  measure,  short  tons. 

Tttriff  proposed  in  H.  R.  7466: 

ScMduU  1. 

Paragraph  64. 

RaUy  $4  per  ton  on  crude  barytes  ore: 
f7.50  per  ton  ground  or  manufac- 
tured; 1  cent  per  pound  precipitated 
barium  sulphate. 

Imports  from  foreign  countries: 
Prewar,  24,243  (1914). 
War  time,  none. 

Present  (latest  available  data),  10,000 
(estimated,  1920). 

Imported  from:  Germany. 

I>abor  cost  per  diem:  Germany,  78  cents. 

Relative  trade  balance  of  these  countries 

with   the   United  States:   Germany — 

debtor. 

Present  exchange  rates  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States:  Germany,  1 
mark=li  cents. 


BARTTES — continued. 

Nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits: 
Foreign — German  depoeits  laifrp 
United  States — LAige  deposits  both 
developed    and    undeveloped   in 
South  and  Middle  Wc^t. 
Cost  of  production: 

Foreign,  |1.50-$3.75. 
United  States,  $7.97. 
Prevailing  prices: 

Prewar,  $3.37  f.  o.  b.  mine. 
War  time,  $8.02  f.  o.  b.  mine. 
Present  (latest  available  data),  110- 
$11.25  f.  o.  b.  mine. 
Annual  production  in  United  States: 
Prewar,  52,747  (1914). 
War  time,  155,368  (1918). 
Present     (latest     available     dau . 
180,000  (1920). 
States  in  which  produced:  Geoigia,  Illi- 
nois, Maryland,  Missouri,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia (18  other  States,  making  26  in  all 
Number  of  people  dependent  on  thv 

industry  for  support:  22,000. 
Approximate  investment  in  this  indwtrv 

$15,000,000. 
Present  condition  in  this  industry  ind 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  when^ 
fore  it  needs  tariff:  Operating  but  th^i 
extending.   Investment  jeopftfdized  by 
low  German  costs  and  unntir  Gemuui 
competition. 
Probable  relative  percental  of  mineral 
that  will  be  consumed  under  cormt 
tariff: 
Foreign,  20  per  cent. 
United  States,  80  per  cent. 
Tariff  necessary  to  protect  industry* 
Barytes,  crude,  }  cent  per  pound. 
Barytes,  ground,  1^  cents  per  pouivl. 
Banum  sulphide,  1}  centa  per  pooiiil. 
Barium  carbonate,  2  centa  per  poon«i 
Barium  binoxide,  2  cents  per  poiii>!- 
Barium  sulphate,  2  cents  per  pound. 
Barium  chloride,  2)  cents  per  poucii. 
Barium    lithopone,    2^    cents   per 

pound. 
Barium  nitrate,  5  cents  per  pooihi. 
Barium  peroxide,  8  cents  per  poood 
All  other  barium  compounds,  ^  p**r 
cent  ad  valorem. 

BISMtTTH. 

Present  tariff  classification: 

Free  list. 

Paragraph  418. 

Unit  of  measure,  long  tons. 
Tariff  proposed  in  H.  R.  74Se: 
»        Free  list. 

Paragraph  15tS. 
Imports  hom  foreign  countries: 

Prewar,  133,190  (1914). 

War  time,  75,611  (1918). 

Present  (latest  available  data'u  72,7T1 
(1920). 
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CHROMiTE — contiDued. 

Tariff  proposed  in  H,  R.  7456: 
t        Free  list. 

Paragraph  1544. 
Imports  from  foreign  countries: 

Prewar,  80,736. 

War  time,  100,142. 

Present  (latest  data),  61,404. 
Imported  from: 

New  Caledonia. 

Rhodesia. 

Canada. 

Costa  Rica. 

Cuba. 
Labor  cost  per  diem: 

New  Caledonia,  convict  labor. 

Rhodesia,  75  cents. 

Canada,  $2.50. 

Costa  Rica,  $1.25. 

Cuba,  $2. 
Relative  trade  balance  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 

New  Caledonia — creditor. 

Rhodesia — creditor. 

Canada — debtor. 

Costa  Rica — creditor. 

Cuba — creditor. 
Present  exchange  rates  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 

New  Caledonia,  I  franc— 7  cents. 

Rhodesia,  £1»$3.83. 

Canada,  $1=89  cents. 
Nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits: 

Foreign — 

Rhodesia  and  Caledonia,  exten- 
sive. 
Canada,  scattered. 

United  States — Extensive  but  unde- 
veloped. 
Cost  of  production: 

Foreign,  $14  per  ton. 

United  States,  $45  per  ton. 
Prevailing  prices: 

Prewar,  $14.75. 

War  time,  $47.99. 

Present     (latest     available     data), 
$37.5(>-$42.50. 
Annual  production  in  United  States: 

Prewar,  591  (long  tons). 

War  time,  82,430. 

Present  (latest  available  data),  3,900. 

States  in  which  produced:  California, 
Colorado,  Maryland,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Wyoming. 

Number  of  people  dependent  on  this  in- 
dustry for  support:  2,500. 

Approximate  investment  in  this  industry: 
$4,500,000. 

Present  condition  in  this  industry  and 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  where- 
fore it  needs  tariff:  Completely  col- 
lapsed. 

Probable  relative  percentage  of  mineral 
that  will  be  consumed  under  correct 
tariff: 

Foreign,  60  per  cent. 

United  States,  40  per  cent. 


Tariff 


CHBomTB — contina€<d 

ff  necessary  to  protect  indu-f- 
Ore,  60  cents  per  unit  Cr,  ^. 
Refractories,  65  cent«  per  unit  • 
Ferrochrome,   11}  cent*   jw-r    • 

Cr  content. 
Salts,  90  cent 9  per  unit  Cr. 

FELDSPAR. 

Present  tariff  clarification: 
Not  lifted. 
Rate,  free. 

Unit  of  measure,  &hoft  tuiL«. 
Tariff  vroposed  in  ff,  R.  74S6: 
Schedule  t. 
Paragraph  207, 

Rate,  fl  per  ton:  Ha^B  or  ^v  *.. 
specially  provided  for. 
Imports  from  forei^  o«'»untrie«' 
Prewar,  18,060  (1914  >. 
War  time,  19^488  1 1916  l 
Present  ( latest  available  data    . 
(1918). 
Imported  from:  Canada. 
Labor  cost  per  diem:  Canada.  $2.' 
Relative  trade  balance  of  theaie     •.: 
with    the    United    States:     «  ai. 
debtor. 
Present  exchange  rates  of  thev^  •--.*' 
with  the  United  SUtes:  Canada  « 
cent*^. 
Nature  and  extent  of  ore  depi*-it« 
Foreign — ^E xten5i ve  dep» ^i t  - 
United  States — La»pe,   ^-al'ia* 
posits;    should    be    miirf»    w 
developed. 
Cost  of  production: 
Foreign,  $3.25. 
United  States,  $5.15. 
Prevailing  prices: 

Prewar,  $3.46(1915). 
Wartime,  $3.40  (1917  k 
Present  (latest  available  dati    f 
'     (1918). 
Annual  production  in  United  Sta*.* 
Prewar,  none. 

War  time,  126,715  lonir  t  -a*. 
Present  (latest  available  data    ^  - 
long  tons. 
States    in    which    produced    «  ^.   - 
Connecticut,    Ge«>icia,    MaiiK».    '« 
land,    New  Hampshire,    Nev    J  * 
New  York,  North  Carolina.    I". 
vania,  Vermont.  Vin^nia. 
Number  of  people  dependeai 

industry  for  support:  7,5fO(^. 
Approximate  investment  in  tfai5  uki 

$5,000,000. 
Present  condition  in  this  indi:^*- 
particular  pn)blem  it  i<  fa^-io^  -• 
fore  it  needi$  tariff:  Larve  de%  e» 
but  primitive  operati  tod   d  in- 
stability of  market. 
Probable  relative  percental  ce  p.- 
that  will  be  consumed  OAdrr 
tariff: 
Foreign*  20  per  cent. 
United  States,  80  per  ceai. 
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FKLDSFAB — Continued. 

riff  neceasaiy  to  protect  industry:  |2 
per  ton  crude;  $6  per  ton  ground  or 
□nanufactured . 

FLUORSPAR. 

esont  tariff  classification: 
Not  listed. 
Kate,  free. 

Unit  of  measure,  short  tons. 
jrijr  proposed  in  H.  R.  7456: 
Schedule  2. 
Paragraph  207. 

Rate  J   f5  per  ton:  Provided,    That  J 
year  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
duly  on  fluorspar  shall  he  f4  p^r  ton, 
Qix>rt6  from  foreign  countries: 
Prewar,  22,682  (1913). 
War  time,  13,616  (1917). 
Present  (latest  available  data),  20,000 
(1920). 
nported  from: 
£ngland. 
Canada, 
abor  cost  per  diem: 
England,  |2. 
Canada,  $2.50. 
Relative  trade  balance  of  these  coimtries 
with  the  United  States: 
England — debtor . 
Canada — debtor, 
'resent  exchange  rates  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 
England,  Xl=$3.83. 
Canada,  $1=89  cents, 
lature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits: 

Foreign — Large  tonnage  comes  in  as 

ballast. 
United  States — Large  tonnage,  good 
grade,  widely  distributed.    Supe- 
rior to  foreign. 
/ost  of  production: 
Foreign,  |7. 
United  States,  113.50. 
Prevailing  prices: 

Prewar,  $6.37  (1913). 
War  time,  $10.45  (1917). 
Present  (latest  available  data),  $25 
(1920). 
\nnuai  production  in  United  States: 
Prewar,  115,580  short  tons  (1913). 
War  time,  218,828  short  tons  (1917). 
Present  (latest  data),  286,000  short 
tons  (1920). 
States  in  which  produced:  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, Illinoia,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  New 
Ham})8hire,  New  Mexico,  Tennessee, 
Utah,  Washington. 
Number  of  people   dependent  on   this 

industry  for  support:  8,500. 
Approximate  investment  in  this  industry : 

$16,000,000. 
Present  condition  in  this  industry  and 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  where- 
fore it  needs  tariff:  Large  development, 
but  could  be  greatly  increased  if  pro- 
tected. 


FLUORSPAR — continued . 

Probable  relative  percentage  of  mineral 
that  will  be  consumed  under  correct 
tariff: 

Foreign,  10  per  cent. 
United  States,  90  per  cent. 
Tariff  necessary  to  protect  industry:  $6 
per  ton  on  grade  ot  80  per  cent  CaFj  or 
oetter. 

GRAPHrrE. 

Present  tariff  classification: 

Free  list. 

Paragraph  579. 

Unit  of  measure,  short  tons. 
Tariff  proposed  in  H.  R,  7456: 

Schedule  2. 

Paragraph  211 . 

Rate,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Imports  from  foreign  countries: 

Prewar,  21,990  (1914). 

Wartime,  19,498(1918). 

Present  (latest  available  data),  32,500 
(1920). 
Imported  from: 

Ceylon. 

Austria. 

Madagascar. 
Labor  cost  per  diem: 

Ceylon,  24  cents. 

Austria,  42  cents. 

Madagascar,  32  cents. 

Relative  trade  balance  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 
Ceylon — creditor. 
Austria — debtor. 
Madagascar — creditor. 

Present  exchange  rates  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 
Ceylon,  £1=$3.38. 
Austria,  1  krone = J  cent. 
Madagascar,  1  franc=74  cents. 
Nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits: 

Foreign — ^Many  years  of  development 
of  large  deposits  gives  them  great 
advantage. 
United  States — Large  reserves  of  all 
grades;  development  primitive; 
needs  stabilized  market. 
Cost  of  production: 

Foreign,  6  cents  per  pound. 
United  States,  10  cents  per  pound. 
Prevailing  prices: 

Prewar,  6^  to  8  cents  per  pound. 
War  time,  10  to  17}  cents  per  poimd. 
Present  (latest   available    data),    4 
cents  per  pound  (Madagascar  flake) . 
Annual  production  in  United  States: 
Prewar,  5,000  tons. 
War  time,  13,593  (1916). 
Present  (latest  available  data),  167,879 
(1917). 
States   in    which    produced:    Alabama, 
Colorado,  Montana,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Texas. 
Number  of  people  dependent  on  this  in- 
dustry for  support:  2,500. 
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OBAPHiTB— con  tinned . 

Approximate  investment  in  this  industry: 

$7,500,000. 
Present  condition  in  this  industry  and 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  where- 
fore it  neeas  tariff:  Only  two  mines  in 
the  United  States  in  operation  and  each 
of  these  on  part  time. 
Probable  relative  percentage  of  mineral 
that  will  be  consimied  under  correct 
tariff: 
Foreign,  45  per  cent. 
United  States,  55  per  cent. 
Tariff  necessary  to  protect  industry: 

Ore  under  50  per  cent  graphite  con- 
tent, 1  cent  per  pound. 
Ore  over  50  per  cent  graphite  con- 
tent, 2  cents  per  pound. 
Lump  and  chip,  3  cents  per  pound. 
Flake  graphitic  content,  6  cents  per 

pound. 
Manufactured     graphite     products, 
graphitic    content,    5    cents    per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

OYP8UM. 

Present  tariff  classification: 
Schedule  B. 
Paragraph  74. 
Rate,  30  cents  per  ton. 
Unit  of  me^ure,  short  tons. 
Tariff  proposed  in  H.  R.  7456: 
Schedule  2. 
Paraffraph  205, 

RaUy  cruder  25  cents  per  ton;  ground 
or  calcmed,   $1.40  per  ton;  white 
Portland  cement^  8  cents  .per  hun- 
dredweight; Keene^s  cementy  fS.SO- 
$14  per  ton. 
Imports  from  foreign  countries: 
Prewar,  369,214  (1914). 
War  time,  240,269  (1917). 
Present  (latest  available  data)  ,300,000 
(estimated  1920). 
Imported  from  Canada. 
Labor  cost  per  diem:  Canada,  $2.50. 
Relative  trade  balance  of  these.countries 
with    the    United    States:    Canada — 
debtor. 
Present  exchange  rates  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States:   Canada,  $1— 
89  cents. 
Nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits: 

Foreign — Old,    well-established    de- 
posits, well  developed. 
United  States — Resources  vast;  de- 
velopment progressing  rapidly. 
Cost  of  production: 
Foreign,  $1. 
United  States,  $2. 
Prevailing  prices: 
Prewar,  $1.75. 
Wartime,  $2.74. 

Present  (latest  available  data),  $2.15. 
Annual  production  in  United  States: 
Prewar,  2,476,465  (1914). 
Wartime,  2,696,226  (1917). 
Present     (latest     available      data), 
2,340,000(1919). 


OTPSUM— continued. 

States  in  which  produced:  Alaaka,  <^iU 
fomia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  MichigBD.  Minx> 
Bota,  Nevada,  New  York,  OklalvMu 
Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 

Nmnber  of  people  dependent  on  thb  id- 
dustry  for  support:  8,000. 

Approximate  investment  in  this  indu- 
try:  $17,000,000. 

Present  condition  in  this  industry  as; 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  wberv 
lore  it  needs  tariff:  Operations  ^'i 
panded  greatly  during  the  war;  ti«e> 
protection  to  continue. 

Probable  relative  percentage  of  miD4»n 
that  will  be  consumed  under  com* 
tariff: 
Foreign,  10  per  cent. 
United  States,  90  per  cent. 

Tariff  necessary  to  protect  induptn' 
Crude  gypsum,  50  cents  per  ton.  ('oat 
pensatory  duties  on  advanced  stages  o 
manufactures. 

KAOLIN  (\VHITE  CHINA   CLAYi.  \ 

Present  tariff  classification: 

Schedule  B. 

Paragraph  76. 

Rate,  $1.25  per  ton. 

Unit  of  measure,  short  tons. 
Tariff  proposed  in  H.  R.  74S6: 

Schedule  2. 

Paragraph  207. 

Rale,  $2.50  per  ton. 

Imports  from  foreign  countries: 
Prewar,  328,038  (1914). 
War  time,  241,029  (1917). 
Present  (iateBtavailabledAta)JWk  :^i 
(1919). 
Imported  from:  England. 
Labor  cost  per  diem:  Kng1and>  $3. 
Relative  trade  balance  oi  theee  coontr.^ 
idth  the  United  States:      Engian 
debtor. 

Present  exchange  rates  of  these  countnt 
with  the  United  States:  Englaiid.  £  i ' 
$3.83. 

Nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits: 

Foreign— Old,    established    de^^l<*| 

meut;  high-grade  material. 
United  States  —  Immense  rcerr^i 

high-grade  material:  dev^opur*^ 

growing  rapidly. 

Cost  of  production: 
Foreign,  $10. 
United  States.  $16. 

Prevailing  prices: 

Prewar.  $5.88  (1914). 
War  time,  $5.46  (1917). 
Present  (latest  available  data;.  y.<^  ^ 
(1919). 

Annual  production  in  United  States 
Prewar,  34,191  (1914h 
War  time,  31.886  (1917). 
Present  (latest  available  data  •.  5>  H 

(1919). 
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KAOLIN — continued . 

fttes  in  which  produced:  California, 
Delaware,  Flonda,  Geoma,  Mifisourit 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South 
('arolina,  Texas,  Utah. 
unber  of  people  dependent  on  this  in- 
dufltry  for  support:  10,000. 
)proxunate  investment  in  this  industry: 
112,000,000. 

eaent  condition  in  this  industry  and 
particular  problem  it  is  ^cing  where- 
fore it  needs  tarifif :  Business  mtd  large 
development  recent  years.  Protection 
«rill  give  opportunity  to  use  better  re- 
fining methods  and  develop  industry, 
obable  relative  percentage  of  mineral 
that  wiil  be  consumed  under  correct 
tariff: 

Foreign,  50  per  cent. 

Unitea  States,  50  per  cent. 
riff  necessary  to  protect  industry:  $9 
per  ton. 

LEAD. 

eaent  tariff  cbissification: 

Schedule  C. 

Paragraphs  152  and  153. 

Rate,  ore  }  cent  per  pound,  metal  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 
nf  proposed  in  H.  R.  7456: 

SMxde  S. 

Paragraph  S88. 

RaUy  mi  in  ores  and  mattes,  1\  cents 

per  pound;  bullion,  pigs,  bars,  scrap, 

etc.,  2i  cents  per  pound;  sheets,  pipe, 

shot,  wire,  etc.,  if  cents  per  pound. 

iporta  from  foreign  countries: 

Prewar,  11,452  (average,  1910-1915). 

Wartime,  7,781  (average,  1910-1918). 

Present  (latest  data),  158,802  (yearly 

rateSept.-Dec,  1920). 
ported  from: 

Mexico. 

Spain. 

Australia. 

(J<»rmany. 

<'anada. 

South  America. 
borcoHt  per  diem: 

Mexico,  $1.10. 

Spain,  98  cents. 

Germany,  78  cents. 

panada,  $2.50. 

S<)iith  America,  $1.25  (average). 
lative  trade  balance  of  these  countries 
'ith  the  United  States: 

Mexico— debtor. 

Spain— debtor. 

(Jermany— debtor. 

('anada— debtor. 

South  America — creditor. 
^nt  exchange  rates  of  these  countries 
^th  the  United  States: 

Mexico,  1  pe^=5l  cents. 

Spain,  1  peaeta=l4  cents. 

Germany,  I  mark^^l  cent. 

<  Mada.  |1=:98  cents. 

Australia,  £l=$3.83. 


LEAD — continued . 

Nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits: 

Foreign — Old,    well-established    in- 
dustry. 
United  States— Mammoth  deposits, 
well  developed. 
Cost  of  production: 

Foreign,  4  cents  pound. 
United  States,  6  cents  pound. 
Prevailing  prices: 

Prewar,  $4.37  (average,  1910-1915). 
War  time,  $7.69  (average,  1916-1918). 
Present  (latest  data),  $4  (Feb.  25, 
1921). 
Annual  production  in  United  States: 
Prewar,  457,500  (average,  1910-1915). 
War  time,   567,300  (average,    1916- 

1918). 
Present  (latest  data),  430,000  (yearly 
rate). 
States    in    which    produced:    Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Califorma,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Illinois,    Kansas,    Missouri,    Montana, 
New  Mexico,    Oklahoma,    Tennessee, 
Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 
Number  of  people  dependent  on  this  in- 
dustry for  support:  300,000. 
Approximate  investment  in  this  industry : 

$400,000,000. 
Present  condition  in  this  industry  and 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  where- 
fore it  needs  tariff:  40-50  per  cent  of 
properties  closed  down.    Practically  all 
operations  solely  to  keep  organization 
together  in  hope  of  relief.    Low  foreign 
wage  and  ocean  freight. 
Probable  percentage  of  nuneral  that  will 
be  consumed  under  correct  tariff: 
Foreign,  20  per  cent. 
Unit^  States,  80  per  cent. 
Tariff  necessary  to  protect  industry: 

2  cents  per  pound  on  lead  in  ores, 
copper  matte,  etc. 

2}  cents  per  pound  on  dross,  bullion, 

pigs,  bars,  etc. 
2}  cents  per  pound  on  sheets,  pipe, 

shot,  glazier's  wire,  etc. 

3  cents  per  pound  on  white  lead  pig- 
ments. 

LIMB. 

Present  tariff  classification: 

Schedule  B. 

Paragraph  73. 

Rate,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Unit  of  measure,  short  tons. 
Tariff  proposed  in  II.  R.  74^6: 

Schedule  2. 

Paragraph  204. 

Rate,  limestone,  5  cents  per  hundred- 
weight; lime,  10  cents  per  hundred' 
weight;  hydrated  lime,  12  cents  per 
hundredweight. 
Imports  from  foreign  countries: 

Prewar,  3,455  (1914). 

War  time,  7,353  (1917). 

Present  (latest  availaole  data),  6,650 
(1918). 
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LIME— continued . 

Imported  from:  Canada. 
Labor  cost  per  diem:  Canada,  $2.50. 
Relative  trade  balance  of  these  courtiies 
with    the    United    States:    Canada — 
debtor. 
Present  exchange  rates  with  the  United 

States:  Canada,  $1=89  cents. 
Nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits: 

Foreign — Common   mineral,   widely 

distributed. 
United     States — Common    mineral, 
widely  distributed. 
Cost  of  production: 
Foreign,  $6.50  ton. 
United  States,  $8  ton. 
Prevailing  prices: 

Prewar,  $3.92  (1914). 
War  time,  $6.29  (1917). 
Present  (latest  availaole  data),  $8.36 
(1918). 
Annual  production  in  United  States: 
Prewar,  3,380,928  (1914). 
War  time,  3,786,364  (1917). 
Present     (jlatest     available     data), 
3,206,016  (1918). 
States  in  which  produced:  Arizona  CaU- 
lornia,   Colorado,    Kansas,    Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Wash- 
ington, West  Virginia,  and  others. 
Number  of  people  dependent  on  this  in- 
dustry for  support,  16^000. 
Approximate  investment  in  this  industry, 

$30,000,000. 
Present  condition  in  this  industry  and 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  where- 
fore it  needs  tarifif:  Canadian  competi- 
tion offers  spocial  problem  to  border 
States   industry   to   be   corrected   by 
tariff. 
Probable  relative  percentage  of  mineral 
that  will  be  consumed  under  correct 
tariff: 
Foreign,  J  per  cent. 
United  States,  99 i  per  cent. 
Tariff  necessary  to  protect  industry: 

Quicklime,  bulk,  30  cents  per  100 

pounds;  50  cents  per  100  pounds 

on  quicklime  in  cooperage. 

Hydrated,  40  cents  per  lOO  pounds. 

Pulverized,  $1  per  ton  bulk,  $1.50 

sacked. 

MANGANESE. 

Present  tariff  classification: 

Free  list. 

Paragraph  540. 

Unit  of  measure^  short  tons. 
Tariff  proposed  in  H.  R.  7456: 

Schedule  S. 

Paragraph  SO 2. 

Rate  1  cent  per  pound  on  metallic 
manganete  contained  in  ore;  t^ 
cents  per  pound  on  manganese  con- 
tained in/erramanganese. 


MANOANESE^-OOntiniied 

Imports  from  foreign  countricc: 
Prewar,  283,294. 
Wartime,  491,303. 
Present     (latest     axmilabU 

Imported  from: 

India. 

Russia. 

Brazil. 

Cuba. 
Labor  cost  per  diem: 

India,  24  cents. 

Brazil,  $1. 

Cuba,  $1.25. 
Relative  trade  balance  of  theme  cocr* 
with  the  United  States: 

India — creditor. 

Russia — debtor. 

Brazil — creditor. 

Cuba — creditor. 

Present  exchange  rates  of  these  <~*-.' 
with  the  United  States: 
India,  £1=$3.83. 

Brazil,.!  milreis=14  cents 

Cuba,  1  pe8o=$l. 

Nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits 
Foreign — Old   establisbed,    « - 

veloped  deposits. 
United    States — Immenae    r 

development    just     bcf^iA 

creased  3,000  |>er  cent  dun^* 

war. 

Cost  of  production: 

Foreign,  $12  per  ton. 
United  Statee,  $35  per  ton. 

Prevailing  prices: 
Prewar,  $10.39. 
Wartime,  $36. 
Present  (latest  available  data    * 

Annual  production  in  United  Stat*-* 
Prewar,  2,636. 
War  time,  305,869. 
Present  (latest  a\*ailable  data    *  ^ 

(1919). 

States  in  which  produced:   .\ri»  *.& 
kansas,  California,  Toloradi^.   ■  • 
Minnesota,    Montana,    XeAaAlt 
Mexico,    Crayon,    Tonnesi^v. 
Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia.  W«ex  \  -. 

Number  of  people  dependent  un  '    ■ 
dustry  for  support:  7,500. 

Approximate  investment  in  this  .- 

try:  $15,000,000. 
Present  condition  in  this  induptr    . 

particular  problem  it  is  fariiv 

lore  it  needs  tariff:  i>pefatine  a  • 

per    cent    of    rapacity.      iVan  . 

under  protection  enormous. 
Probable  relative  percentages  n|  r  .- 

that  will  bo  consomed  iuk^t  •  •  "- 

tariff: 
Foreign,  55  per  cent. 
United  States,  45  per  cent 


-  ^ 
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MANGANESE — Continued . 

if  necessary  to  protect  industry: 
Ores,  40  cents  per  unit  of  manganese 

content. 
Ferro,    SI    per   unit   of   manganese 

content. 

MAGNESITE. 

lent  tariff  classification: 
Schedule  B  and  free  list. 
Paragraphs  71  and  539. 
Bate,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
l^nit  of  measure^,  short  tons. 
iff  proposed  in  H.  R.  74^6: 
Schedule  1. 
Paragraph  47. 
Rate,    crude   or  groundy    }   cent   per 

pound:  dead  burned  or  grained. 
Dorts  from  foreign  countries: 
Prewar,  135,170. 
Wartime,  24,481. 

Present  (latest  available  data),  15,852. 
ported  from: 
Austria. 
Canada. 
Oreece. 
Mexico. 
Venezuela, 
bor  cost  per  diem: 
Austria,  $0.62. 
Canada,  $2.60. 
Greece,  $1.85. 
Mexico,  $1.10. 
Venezuela,  $1.25. 
^lative  trade  balance  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 
Austria — deb  tor. 
Canada — debtor. 
Greece— debtor. 
Mexico— debtor. 
Venezuela— debtor. 
resent  exchange  rates  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 
Austria,  1  krone=}  cent. 
Canada,  $1=89  cents. 
Greece,  1  drachma=12  cents. 
Mexico,  1  peso=51  cents. 
ature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits: 
Foreign — ^Large  deposits  in  Austria; 

principal  source  of  imports. 
United  States — Large  high-grade  de 
posits  in  Ciilifomia  and  Washing- 
ton.   Immense  resourqes. 
«t  of  production: 
Foreign,  $1(>-$12.50  per  ton. 
United  States,  $18-124  per  ton. 
Tevailing  prices: 

Prewar,  $15.2(>-$15.72. 
Wartime,  $49.10. 

Present  (latest  data),  $30-$35  (crude), 
^       $50-160  (talc), 
^imnal  production  in  United  SUtes: 
Prewar,  11,293. 
Wartime,  231,605. 
Present  (latest  data),  164,696. 
TO*  in  which   produced:   California, 
Washington. 


MAGNESITE — Continued . 


Number  of  people  dependent  on  this  in- 
dustry for  support:  3,000. 
Approximate  investment  in  this  industry : 

$13,000,000. 
Present  condition  in  this  industry  and 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  whei^ 
fore  it  needs  talriff:  Completely  shut 
down,  due  to  foreign  competition. 
Probable  relative  percentage  of  mineral 
that  will  be  consumed  under  correct 
tariff: 

Foreign,  20  per  cent. 
United  States,  80  per  cent. 
Tariff  necessary  to  protect  industry: 
Ore,  i  cent  per  pound. 
Calcined,  f  cent  per  pound. 
Brick,  }  cent  per  pound. 

MARBLE. 

Present  tariff  classification : 

Schedule  B. 

Paragraphs  97  and  98. 

Rate,  50  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Unit  of  measure,  blocks,  cubic  feet; 
slabs,  linear  feet. 
Tariff  proposed  in  B.  R.  74S6: 

Schedule  2. 

Paragraph  2SS, 

RatCy  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Imports  from  foreign  countries: 

Prewar,  blocks,   643,446  cubic  feet 
(1913);  slabs,  275,888  linear  feet. 

War  time,  blocks,  267,250  cubic  feet 
(1917);  slabs,  124,935  linear  feet. 

Present  (latest  data),  blocks,  479,691 
cubic  feet  (1920). 
Imported  from: 

Italy. 

France. 

Mexico. 

Belgium. 
Labor  cost  per  diem: 

Italy,  $1.76. 

France,  $1.12. 

Mexico,  $1.10. 

Belgium,  $1.80. 

Relative  trade  balance  of  these  countries* 
with  the  United  States: 
Italy — debtor. 
France — debtor. 
Mexico — debtor. 
Belgium — debtor. 

Present  exchange  rates  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 
Italy,  1  lira=4  cents. 
France,  1  franc=7  cents. 
Mexico,  1  peso=51  cents. 
Belgium,  1  franc =7  cents. 

Nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits: 

Foreign — Italy  main  source  of  im- 
ports; deposits  large  and  well  de- 
veloped. 
Unitea  States — Deposits  large  and 
high  grade;  can  successfully  com- 
pete with  Italian  if  protected. 
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Cost  of  production: 

Foreign,  $1.50  per  cubic  foot. 
United  States,  $2.83  per  cubic  foot. 
Prevailing  prices: 

Prewar,  $2.20  per  cubic  foot. 
War  time,  $3.85  per  cubic  foot. 
Present  (latest  available  data),  $3 
per  cubic  foot. 
Annual  production  in  United  States: 

Prewar,  3,461,997  cubic  feet  (1914). 
.     War  time,  3,575,670  cubic  feet  (1918). 
Present  (latest  data),  4,678,000  cubic 
feet  (1920). 
States    in    which    produced:    Alabama, 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,    Georgia,   Maryland,   Massa- 
chusetts,    Michigan,     Missouri,     New 
Mexico,   New  York,   North   Carolina, 
Oregon,      Pennsylvania,      Tennessee, 
Texas,   Vermont,   Virginia,   Washing- 
ton. 
Number  of  people  dependent  on  this  in- 
dustry for  support:  15,000. 
Approximate  investment  in  this  industry, 

$32,000,000. 
Present  condition  in  this  industry  and 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  where- 
fore  it  needs  tariff:   Operating,    but 
needs  protection  to  justify  increased 
investment    by    assured     continuous 
operation. 
Probable  relative  percentage  of  mineral 
that  will  be  consumed  under  correct 
tariff: 
Foreign,  15  per  cent. 
Unit^  States,  85  per  cent. 
Tariff  necessary  to  protect  industry: 

Marble,  onyx,  and  breccias  and  lime- 
stones  susceptible    of   polish,    in 
blocks,  $1  per  cubic  foot. 
Slabs  less  than  1  inch  in  thiclmess, 
8  cents  per  linear  foot;  over  1  inch, 
10  cents  per  linear  foot;  over  IJ 
inches,  12i  cents  per  linear  foot; 
over  2  inches,  $1  per  cubic  foot; 
2    cents    per    foot    additional    if 
rubbed. 
Finished   marble,    75   per   cent   ad 
valorem. 

MICA. 

Present  tariff  classification: 

Schedule  B. 

Paragraph  77. 

Rate,  4  cents  per  pound  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Unit  of  measure,  x>ound8. 
Tariff  j)ro posed  in  H.  R.  7456: 

Schedule  2. 

Paragraph  208. 

Rate,  unmanufactured  or  rough 
trimmed f  4  cents  per  pound  and  17 
]}er  cent  ad  valorem;  cuty  trimm£df 
and  manufactured,  10  cents  per 
pound  and  17  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
ground,  4  cents  per  pound  and  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 


MICA — continued . 


Imports  from  foreign  countries: 

Prewar,  sheet,  260,880  poundfl:  arr^ 

and  ^und.  404,848  pound?. 
War   time,    sheet,    741.429   prMir-i- 

scrap  and  ground,  1 1,587  poumb 
Present  (latest  available  daU«,  eh  "-i 

1 ,375,927  pounds :  scrap  and  )rn>tiii  i 

62  poimds. 

Imported  from: 
India. 
Canada. 
Germany. 
Brazil. 

Labor  cost  per  diem: 
India.  24  cents. 
Canada,  $2.50. 
Germany,  $0.78. 
Brazil,  $1.25. 

Relative  trade  balance  of  these  count r> 
with  the  United  States: 
India — creditor. 
Canada — debtor. 
Germany— debtor. 
Brazil — creditor. 

Present  exchange  rates  of  these  counTr,s< 
with  the  United  States: 
India,  £1=$3.83. 
Canada,  $1=89  cents. 
Germany,  1  mark=l  cent. 
Brazil,  1  milreis=14  cents. 

Nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits: 

Foreign — Industry  old  and  w<»ll  •!] 

veloped ;  deposits  lai^.     l^w-j^ 

labor  in  India. 
United  States — Large,  both  hicfa  m 

medium    grades.        Developm*-: 

primitive;  with  protection  ran 

made  great  industry. 

Cost  of  production: 

Foreign,  sheet,  15  cents  per  pcm* 

scrap,  $25  per  ton. 
Unitea  States,  sheet,  40  cenu  > 

pound;  scrap,  $100  per  ton. 

Prevailing  prices: 

Prewar,  sheet,  25  cents  per  po:;!i 

scrap.  $82  per  ton. 
War  time,  sheet,  60  cents  y>er  p»vi*. 

scrap,  $122  per  ton. 
Present  (latest  available  data  >  -t>- 

40  cents  per  pound;  scrap,  P^*  ^* 

ton. 

Annual  production  in  ITnited  State- 
Prewar,  sheet,  556,933  |¥>und<i  >  r-: 

3,730  short  tons. 
War  time,  sheet,  1,644,300  prtMi 

scrap,  2,292  short  tons. 
Present  (latest  available  data  >  *t^ 

1,500,000 pounds: scrap.  !.*»'- 

tons. 

States  in  which  produced:  .\Ulo' 
Colorado,  Georgia.  Idaho,  Nfw  1!«- 
shire,  New  Mexii*o,  North  C^r  • 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakoti  . 
Virginia. 
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MICA — continued . 

imher  of  people  dependent  on  this  in- 
dustry for  support:  5,000. 
)proximate  investment  in  this  industry: 
$5,000,000. 

tf^nt  condition  in  this  industry  and 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  where- 
fore it  needs  tariff:  Sustained  produc- 
tion. gTowinp:  despite  handicap  of  for- 
Aim  competition.    Protection  impera- 
tive to  interest  investment, 
rohable.  relative  percentage  of  mineral 
that  will  be   consumed  under  correct 
tariff: 
Foreignn,  35  per  cent. 
Uniteil  States,  65  per  cent, 
iriff  necessary  to  protect  industry: 
Oude.  sheet,  30  cents  per  pound  and 

60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Cut  or  knife  trimmed  and  all  manu- 
factured   or  manufactures  thereof, 
50  centd  per  pound  and  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 
Phonograph  disks,  20  cents  each  and 

60  per  cent  ad  valorem- 
Scrap,  2  cei^ts  per  pound  and  25  per 

cent  ad  valorem, 
(i round,  4  cents  per  pound  and  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

MOLYBDENUM. 

resent  tariff  classification: 
Schedule  C. 
Paragraph  102. 

Rate,  20-25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
ferromolybdenum. 
"ariff  nroposedin  H.  R.  74S6: 
Schedule  3. 
Paragraph  ii02. 

Rate,  ore  or  concentrateSj  75  cents  per 
pound     on    metallic    molybdenum 
contained  therein:  metallic  molyb- 
denum compounds  and  alloys^  $1.25 
per  pound  on  metallic  molybdenum 
contained. 
mports  from  foreign  countries: 
War  time,  178,222  pounds. 
Present  (latest  data),  106,743  pounds, 
mported  from: 
( *anada. 
Australia. 
Norway. 
Japan. 
Peru. 
Abor  cost  per  diem : 
Canada,  $3.50. 
Australia,  $3. 
Norway,  $1. 
Japan,  67  cents. 
Peru,  $1.25. 
l*rlative  trade  balance  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 
( 'anada— debtor. 
A  tistralia — debtor. 
Norway — debtor. 
Japan — creditor. 
Peru— creditor. 


MOLYBDENUM — Continued. 

Present  exchange  rates  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 
Canada,  $1=89  cents. 
Australia,  £1=$3.83. 
Norway,  1  krone=18  cents. 
Japan,  1  yen«=49  cents. 
Peru,  1  libra=$4.73. 

Nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits: 

Foreign — Norway  deposits  large;  re- 
duced by  hydroelectric  power. 
United  States — Largest  and  most  im- 
portant deposits  in  the  world. 

Cost  of  production: 

Foreign,  sheet,  50  cents  per  pound 
MoSg. 

United  States,  sheet,  95  cents  per 
pound  M0S2. 
Prevailing  prices: 

Prewar,  none. 

War  time,  concentrates,  $1.45  per 
pound  M0S2;  ferromolybdenum, 
$4.50  (1917). 

Present  (latest  available  data),  con- 
centrates, 75  cents  per  pound  M0S2; 
ferromolybdenum  $2.25  (1920). 

Annual  production  in  United  States: 
Prewar,  1,297  pounds  MoSj. 
War  time,  861,637  pounds  M0S2. 

States  in  which  produced:  Alaska,  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  Maine,  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Wyoming. 

Number  of  people  dependent  on  this  in- 
dustry for  support:  1,000. 

Approximate  investment  in  this  indus- 
try: $6,500,000. 

Present  condition  in  this  industry  and 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  where- 
fore it  needs  tariff:  While  in  expensive 
development  stage  and  conducting  edu- 
cational campaigh  to  increase  use, 
needs  protection  from  foreign  low  costs. 

Probable  relative  percentage  of  mineral 
that  will  be  consumed  under  correct 
tariff: 
Foreign,  20  per  cent. 
United  States,  80  per  cent. 

Tariff  necessary  to  protect  industry:  50 
cents  per  pound  of  M0S2  in  ores  and 
concentrates;  $1  per  pound  of  Mo  con- 
tained in  ferromolybdenum,  calcium 
molybdate,  and  all  other  alloys  and 
compounds  of  molybdenum,  including 
molybdenum  stick. 

MONAZnE  AND  THORIUM. 

Present  tariff  classification: 

Schedule  C. 

Paragraph  154. 

Rate,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Unit  of  measure,  pounds. 
Tariff  proposed  in  H.  R.  7456: 

Free  list. 

Paragraph  1616. 
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MONAZiTE  AND  THORIUM — Continued. 

Imports  from  foreign  countries: 

Prewar,  monazite,  1,873,971  (1915); 
thorium,  101,927. 

Wartime,  monazite,  5,828,270  (1917); 
thorium,  1,188. 

Present  (latest  available  data),  mon- 
azite, 632,568(1919);  thorium,  3,307. 

Imported  from: 

Brazil. 

India. 
Labor  cost  per  diem: 

Brazil,  11.25. 

India,  24  cents. 

Relative  trade  balance  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 
Brazil— creditor. 
India — creditor. 

Present  exchange  rates  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 
Brazil,  1  milreis=14  cents. 
India,  1  rupee=28i  cents. 

Nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits: 

Foreign — ^Deposits  of  Brazil  and  India 
in  large  beds  of  seacoast  sand,  so 
labor  cost  is  especially  low. 
United  States — ^Deposits  large  and 
high  grade,  but  must  be  concen- 
trated. 

Cost  of  production: 

Foreign,     monazite,     6    cents    per 

pound;  thorium,  $4. 
United  States,  monazite,  21  cents  per 

pound;  thorium,  $7. 

Prevailing  prices: 

Prewar,  monazite,  12  cents  per 
pound  (1905);  thorium,  $6.53. 

War  time,  monazite,  6^  cents  per 
pound  (1917);  thorium,  $8. 

Present  (latest  available  data),  mon- 
azite, 7^  cent^  per  pound  (1919); 
thorium,  $3.75. 

Annual  production  in  United  States: 
Prewar,  1,344,418  (1905). 
Wartime,  22,000(1917). 
Present,  none  (1920). 

States  in  which  produced:  Florida,  Idaho, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina. 

Number  of  people  dependent  on  this  in- 
dustry for  support:  250. 

Approximate  investment  in  this  indus- 
try: $50,000. 

Present  condition  in  this  industry  and 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  where- 
fore it  needs  tariff:  Removal  of  pro- 
tection in  1909  and  1913  ruined  this  in- 
dustry; can  be  again  built  up  under 
protection. 

Probable  relative  percentage  of  mineral 
that  will  be  consumed  under  correct 
tariff: 

Foreign,  25  per  cent. 

United  States,  75  per  cent. 


MONAZITE  AND  THORIUM — C0ntiDae>i 

Tariff  necessary  to  protect  indnstrr: 
15  cents  per  pound  on  monazite  oi^ 
$3  per  pound  on  thorium  nitimte. 
$2  per  pound  on  gas  mantle  snap. 

PTR1TB8. 

Present  tariff  classification: 

Free  list. 

Paragraph  617. 

Unit  of  measure,  long  tons. 
Tariff  proposed  in  H.  R,  74S6: 

Free  list. 

Paragraph  166S. 

Imports  from  foreign  countries: 
Prewar,  1,026,617. 
War  time,  496,792. 
Present  (latest  data),  388,973. 

Imported  from: 
Spain. 
Canada. 
Portugal. 

Labor  cost  per  diem : 
Spain.  78  cents. 
Canaoa,  $3. 
Portugal,  85  cents. 

Relative  trade  balance  of  these  coGntnei 
with  the  United  States: 
Spain — debtor. 
Canada— debtor. 
Portugal— debtor. 

Present    exchange    rates    with   UiurtM 
S  totes: 
Spain,  1  peeeto=14  cents.  < 

Canada,  $1=89  cents.  I 

Portugal,  1  escudo=21  cents. 

Nature  and  extent  of  ore  de]>0Bit»: 
Foreign — Spanish  deposits  priDCpii 
competitor,  mined  as  by-prc>d'::i 
of  copper  and  sold  regaralMB  -i 
mining  cost. 
United  Stotes— Large  and  htd 
grade,  with  valuable  by-pmduct 
capable  of  immense  'expaB&'J 
and  developinent. 

Cost  of  production: 

Foreign — Spanish  cost  can  be  af? 

mated  at  zero,  as  they  sdl  for  •  ^ 

of  freij?ht. 
United  Stotee — ^11  cents  per  imit 

Prevailing  prices:. 

Prewar,  9^  cents  per  unit  of  fuiph» 
War  time.  25  cents  to  33  cents. 
Present  (latest  available  daCa\  M  ^ 
16  cents. 
Annui^  production  in  United  Stattf - 
Prewar,  336,662. 
War  time,  460,494. 
Present     (latest     available    d«u 
380,000. 
Stotes  in   which  jnodnced:  Califontu 
Georgia.  New  York,  North  Cvolts« 
South  Carolina,  Utah,  Viiginia. 
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PT11ITB8— continued . 

mber  of  people  dependent  on  this  in- 

uetry  for  support:  5,000. 

proidmate  investment  in  this  industry : 

10,000,000. 

eent  condition  in  this  industry  and 

orticiUar  problem  it  is  facing  where- 

ire  it  neeos  tariff:  Spanish  mines  will 

lump  pyrites  here  for  cost  of  freight  as 

lallast. '  Protection  against  this  dump- 

og  urgent. 

(bable  relative  percentage  of  mineral 

hat  will  be  consumed  under  correct 

ah£F: 

Foreign,  30  per  cent. 

United  States,  70  per  cent. 
iff  necessary  to  protect  industry:  10 
ents  per  umt  of  sulphur  contained  in 
uprous,  cupriferous,  or  iron  pyrites  in 
ecoverable  quantity. 

FUMIOE, 

»eni  tariff  classification: 
Schedule  B. 
Paiagraph  75. 

Katee,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Unit  of  measure,  short  tons. 
triff  moposed  in  H.  R.  74S6: 
Schedule  i. 
Paragraph  £06. 

Rate—  Valued  at  less  than  ^15  per  ton, 
O.S  cents  per  p&iind;  rallied  above 
Vo  per  ton,  0.3  cents  per  pound; 
manufactured,  0.55  cents  per 
pound;  manufactures  of  pumice 
stone,  26  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
tports  from  foreign  countries: 
Prewar,      unmanufactured,      5,558 

(1913). 
War  time,    unmanufactured^   3,900 
(1918). 
iportedfrom:  Italy. 
ibor  cost  per  diem:  Italy,  $1.76. 
^ve  trade  balance  of  these  countries 
vith  the  United  States:  Italy — debtor. 
^nt  exclumge  rate?  of  these  countries 
^th  the  United  States:  Italy,  1  lira= 
4  cents. 

itQre  and  extent  of  ore  deposits: 
Forei^ — Italian  piunice  a  lava  de- 
posit that  must  he  ground. 
United  States — ^Both  ash  and  lump 
pumice  of  United  States  satisfac- 
torily replace  Italian  material. 
)rt  of  production: 
Foreign,  $13.50  per  ton. 
United  States,  $39.§4  f.  o.  b.  New 
York, 
availing  prices: 
Prewar,  $8  (1913)  at  Italian  ports. 
War  time,  not  available. 
Present  (latest  available  data),  $13.50 
(1920)  at  Italian  ports. 


PUMICE — continued . 

Annual  production  in  United  States: 
Prewar,  27,591  tons  (1914). 
War  time.  35,293  tons  (1917). 
Present  (latest  available  data). 

States  in  which  produced:  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska^Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Washington. 

Number  of  people  dependent  on  this 
industry  for  support;  1,200. 

Approximate  investment  in  this  industry : 
$5,000,000. 

Present  condition  in  this  industry  and 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  where- 
fore it  needs  tariff:  Sale  of  domestic 
pumice  made  possible  by  war.  If  in- 
dustry is  protected  can  continue  to 
supply  domestic  markets  ultimately  at 
lower  cost  than  Italian. 

Probable  relative  percentage  of  mineral 
that  will  be  consumed  under  correct 
tariff: 
Foreign,  25  per  cent. 
United  States,  75  per  cent. 

Tariff  necessary  to  protect  industry :  Un- 
manufactured pumice  stone,  manufac- 
.  tured  pumice  stone,   or  manufactures 
of  pumice,  1  cent  per  pound. 

POTASH. 

Present  tariff  classification: 
Free  list. 
Paragraph  580. 
Unit  of  measure,  short  tons. 
Tariff  proposed  in  II.  R.  7456: 
Free  list. 
Paragraph  1635, 

Rate,  2i  cents  per  pound  on  contained 
potassium  oxide  for  a  period  of  2 
years;  2   cents   per  pound  for   the 
third  year;  7  J  cents  per  pound  for 
the  fourth  year;  1  cent  per  pound  for 
the  fifth  year;  thereafter,  free. 
Imports  from  foreign  countries: 
Prewar,  207,089. 
War  time,  7,957. 
Present  (latest  data),  40,629. 
Imported  from: 
Germany. 
France. 
Labor  cost  per  diem: 
Germany,  78  cents. 
France,  $1.12. 
Relative  trade  balance  of  thepe  countries 
with  the  United  States: 
Germany — debtor. 
France — debtor. 
Present  exchange  rates  of  the?e  countries 
with  the  United  States: 
Germany,  1  mark=l  rent. 
France,  1  franc =7  cent**. 
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POTASH — continued . 


Nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits: 

Foreign — German  potash  has  monop- 
olized all  markets  for  years  and  is 
now  trying  to  regain  its  domina- 
tion. 
United  States — Reserves  enormous 
enough  to  supply  United  States 
for  generations  if  protected  in  de- 
velopment. 
Cost  of  production: 

Foreign,  $1  per  unit  KjO. 
United  States,  $1.75  per  unit  KjO. 
Prevailing  prices: 

Prewar,  $1  per  unit  KjO. 
War  time,  $6  per  unit  K^O. 
Present  (latest  available  data),   $2 
per  unit  KjO. 
Annual  production  in  United  States: 
Prewar,  nih 
War  time,  54,803. 

Present  (latest  available  data),  36,899. 

States    in    which    produced:    California, 

Colorado,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Utah. 

Number  of   people   dependent   on   this 

industry  for  support:  15,000. 
Approximate  investment  in  this  indus- 
try: $45,000,000. 
Present  condition  in  this  industry  and 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  where- 
fore it  needs  tariff:  Industry  developed 
from  nothing  to   present  size   during 
war.    Unle«  protected  will  disappear. 
One  of  the  key  industries. 
Probable  relative  percentage  of  mineral 
that  will  be  consumed  under  correct 
tariff: 
Foreign,  40  per  cent. 
United  States,  60  per  cent. 
Tariff  necessary  to  protect  industry,  50 
cents  per  unit  KjO. 

QUICKSILVER. 

Present  tariff  classification: 

Schedule  C. 

Paragraph  159. 

Rates,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Unit  of  measure,  75-pound  flasks. 
Tariff  proposed  in  If.  R.  74S6: 

Schedule  S. 

Paragraph  S8S. 

Rate,  35  cents  per  pound. 
Imports  from  foreign  countries: 

Prewar,  8,198. 

Wartime,  6,719. 

Present  (latest  available  data),  16,800 
(1920). 
Imported  from: 

Spain. 

Italy. 

Austria. 
Labor  cost  per  diem: 

Spain,  78  cents. 

Italy,  $1.76. 

Austria,  62  cents. 


QUiCKSiLYEB — cootiniied. 

Relative  trade  balance  of  thew  ctioAtvi 
with  the  United  States: 
Spain — debtor. 
Italy — debtor. 
Austria— debtor. 

Present  exchange  rates  of  the9e  county 
with  the  United  States: 
Spain,  1  pe3eta=14  cents. 
Italy,  1  lira=4  cents. 
Austria,  1  krone = J  cent. 

Nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposit*- 
Foreign — Spanish    and     Italian 
posits  largely  Government  m-'i 
olies.     Imports  of  qui^^fcuilve"  ; 
thase  countries  are  enxl>anrne«i. 
United  States — Deposit-*  lanre.  < » 
of  ore  compels  extensive  rpfir 
Operations   possible    "with   pn 
tion. 

Cost  of  production: 

Foreign,  $30  per  fia^k. 

United  States,  $75  per  flask. 
Prevailing  prices:  1 

Prewar,  $48.35  (1913). 

War  time,  $123.47  (1918). 

Pre^^ent  (latest  available  data  .  *^ 
(1920). 

Annual  production  in  United  Stat«» 
Prewar,  16,548  flaaks.  , 

War  time,  32,883  flasks. 
Present  (latest  available  data  i.  *J1    ^ 
flasks. 

States  in  which  produced:  Arizona.  <  tj 
fornia,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Oregon,  T^xxi 

Number  of  people  dependent   on  ihi 
industry  for  support:  4,500. 

Approximate  investment  in  this  intij 
try:  $8,500,000. 

Present  condition  in  this  industry  a:>i 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  wh*r* 
fore  it  needs  tariff:  Italian  and  SfioniiJ 
Government  monopolies  have  broke i 
our  market  by  dumping.     Our  ciui'-* 
silver    industry    closed    and    impn 
2,000  flasks  per  month. 
Probable  relative  percentaiere  ol  min«rs 
that  will  be  consumed  under  crvn^ 
tariff: 
Foreign,  45  per  cent. 
United  States,  55  per  cent. 
Tariff  necessary  to  protect  industry* 
Quicksilver,  50  cents  per  pound. 
Manufactured  mercurial  produo.  '^ 
cents  per  pound  of  mercur>*  -"li 
tent  and  33^  per  cent  ad  valor-  > 

TALC. 

Present  tariil  classification: 
Schedule  A. 
Paragraph  69. 

Rates,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Unit  of  measure,  short  ton. 
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\riff  proposed  in  H.  R.  7456: 
Schedule  2. 
Paragraph  £09, 

RaUf  crude,  }  cent  per  pound;  ground, 
h  cent   per  pound;  cut  or  sawed,  1 
cent    per  pound;  manufactures  not 
decorated,   25  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
ituimijactures,  decorated,  30  per  cent 
ad  x-^Aorem. 
iports  from  forei^  countries: 
Prewar,  18,882  (1916). 
War  time,  14,169  (1918). 
Present  (latest  available  data),  24,000 
(1920). 
aported  from: 
Tanada. 
Italy. 
P'rance. 

England     (as    merchant    for    Prov- 
inces) . 
il)or  cost  per  diem: 
('anada,  $3. 
Italy,  $1.76. 
France,  $1.12. 
England,  75  cents  (average). 
elative  trade  balance  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 
Canada — d  ebtor . 
Italy — debtor. 
France — d  ebtor. 
England — debtor, 
'resent  exchange  rates  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 
Canada,  $1=89  cents. 
Italy,  1  lira=4  cento. 
France,  1  franc =7  cento. 
England,  £1=$3.83. 
fature  and  extent  of  ore  deposito: 

Foreigrn — 70  per  cent  from  Canada; 
hi^h-grade  deposito  cheaply  mined. 
Established  industry. 
United  States— Large  domestic  re- 
sources discovered  and  developed 
during  war.  Able  to  supply  our 
needs. 
*06t  of  production: 

Foreign,  $12.25  per  ton  (crude). 
United  States,  $17.50  per  ton  (crude). 
Prevailing  prices: 

Prewar,  $9.51  per  ton  (1916). 
War  time,  $10.91  per  ton  (1918). 
Present  (latest  available  data),  $20 
per  ton  a920). 
Annual  production  in  United  States: 
Prewar,  193,309  tons  (1916). 
War  time,  191,477  tons  (1918). 
Present    (latest  data),   213,000  tons 

(1920). 

states  in  which  produced:  California, 
ileorgia,  Maryland,  Massachusetto,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont. 

Number  of  people  dependent  on  this  in- 
dustry for  support:  7,500. 

Approximate  investment  in  this  indus- 
trv:  $8,575,000. 


TALC — continued . 

Present  condition  in  this  industry  and 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  where- 
fore it  ne«is  tariff:  Canadian  compe- 
tition most  serious.  When  talc  is 
dumped  here,  domestic  market  is 
broken. 

Probable  relative  percentage  of  mineral 
that  will  be  consumed  under  correct 
tariff: 

Foreign,  10  per  cent. 
United  States,  90  per  cent. 

Tariff  necessary  to  protect  industry:  Talc, 
steatite,  soapstone,  and  French  chalk, 
crude  and  unground,  i  cent  per  pound; 
washed,  powdered,  or  pulverized,  1 
cent  per  pound ;  cut  or  sawed  or  in  the 
form  of  blanks,  cubes,  or  crayons,  2 
cento  per  pound.  (The  rates  in  the 
Fordney  bill.) 

TUNGSTEN. 

Present  tariff  classification: 
Ferro — 

Schedule  C. 
Paragraph  102. 

Rates,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Unit  of  measure,  short  ton. 
Tariff  nroposed  in  H.  R.  7456: 
Schedule  S. 
Paragraph  302. 

Rate,  are  or  concentrates,  45  cents  per 
pound  metallic  tungsten  contained; 
ferrotungsten,  metallic  tungsten, 
tungsten  powder,  and  all  other  com- 
pounds, 72  cents  per  pound  on 
tungsten  contained,  plu>s  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 
Ort^ 

•Free  list. 
Paragraph  633. 

Importo  from  foreign  countries: 

Prewar,  1,530  (1913). 

War  time,  11,750  (1918). 

Present  (latest  available  data),  4,320 
(1920). 
Imported  from: 

China. 

Burma. 

Bolivia. 

Labor  cost  per  diem: 

China,  45  cento. 

Burma,  40  cento. 

Bolivia,  90  cento. 
Relative  trade  balance  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 

China — creditor . 

B  urma — ere  ditor . 

Bolivia — creditor. 
Present  exchange  rates  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States: 

China,  1  tael=71  cento. 

Burma,  1  rupee =38  cento. 

Bolivia,  1  boliviano=33  cents. 
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TtJNGSTEN— continued. 

Nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits: 

Foreign — Surface  deposits,  hand  labor 
at  a  few  cents  per  day;  before  the 
war  Germany  monopolized  tung- 
sten refining. 
United  States — Extensive ;  enormous 
growth  during  war  freed  United 
States  from  German  domination. 
Cost  of  production: 

Foreign,  $2.50  to  $10  per  unit. 
United  States,  $17  per  unit  WO3. 
Prevailing  prices: 

Prewar,  $7.32  (1913). 
War  time,  $30  and  as  high  as  $92.50. 
Present  (latest  available  data),  $2.75 
(1921). 
Annual  production  in  United  States: 
Prewar,  1,537  (1913). 
Wartime,  6,144(1917). 
Present  (latest  available  data),  none 
(1920). 
States  in  which  produced:  Alaska,  Ari- 
zona, California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana,   Nevada,    New    York,    Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Washington. 
Number  of  people  dependent  on  this  in- 
dustry for  support:  8,500. 
Approximate  investment  in  this  indus- 
try: $15,500,000. 
Present  condition  in  this  industry  and 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  where- 
fore it  needs  tariff:  Stabilized  prices  by 
protection  against  wide  ranges  foreign 
prices  under  dumping  methods  now 
used  will  permit  operation  of  this  key 
industry. 
Probable  relative  percentage  of  mineral 
that  will  be  consumed  under  correct 
tariff: 
Foreign,  25  per  cent. 
United  States,  75  per  cent. 
Tariff  necessary  to  protect  industry: 

On  ores,  $9  per  unit  WOs  contained 

therein. 
On  tungsten  contained  in  ferrotung- 
sten,  tungsten  metal,  timgsten 
powder,  and  tungsten  compounds, 
90  cents  per  pound  of  tungsten 
contained  therein;  on  high-speed 
tungsten  tool  steel  and  all  alloy 
steels  containing  tungsten,  65  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

ZINC. 

Present  tariff  classification: 

Schedule  A. 

Paragraph  61. 

Rate,  10-15  per  cent. 

Unit  of  measure,  short  tons. 

Schedule  C. 

Paragraphs  162,  163. 

Ratr*,  10  and  15  per  cent. 
Tariff  proposed  in  II.  R.  74^6: 

Schedule  3. 

Paragraph  390. 


ZINC — continued. 

Tariff  proposed  in  H.  R.  7.406— Conui. 
Rate:  Ore  containing  Um9  than  io  ;w' 
cent  of  zinc,  jre^:  10  p^  r^nt  or  ri-  '* 
and  leita  than  20  per  cent,  i  cent  p** 
pound  on  zinc  contained.  /O  pfcc' 
or  more  or  less  than  to  per  nut  : 
cent  per  pound;  £.5  per  cerU  or  .t--.  . 
li  cents  per  pound;  blocki,  ;•>' 
dust,  li  cents  per  pound;  skttU  .{ 
cents  per  pound;  sheets,  eoaUd  • 
plated,  if  cents  per  pound;  scrai  . 
cent  per  pound:  Provided.  That  /-  ^ 
years  after  enactment  of  this  ac*  -^'^t 
shall  he:  Blocks,  pigs,  -and  srrqp.  : 
cents  per  pound;  sheets,  plaJle.  or  u\' 
forms,  2i  cents  per  pound. 

Imports  from  foreign  countries: 
Ore  (average  j — 
Prewar,  61,348. 
Wartime,  199,261. 
Present  (latest  available  dau 
53,510. 
Slab  zinc  (avera^)  - 
Prewar,  5,941. 
War  time.  420. 

Present  latest  a>'ailable  dau 
2,590. 

Imported  from: 
Mexico. 
Belgium. 
Germany. 
Australia. 
Labor  cost  per  diem: 
Mexico,  $1.10. 
Belgium,  $1.44. 
Germany,  78  cents. 
Australia,  $3. 
Relative  trade  balances  of  these  countn»-i 
with  the  United  States: 
Mexico— de  btor. 
Belgium — debtor. 
Germany— debtor . 
Australia — debtor. 
Present  exchange  rates  of  these  countrK* 
with  the  United  States: 
Mexico,  I  pe8o=5l  cents. 
Belgium,  1  franc =7  cents. 
Germany,  1  mark=li  cents. 
Australia,  £1=$3.83. 
Nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits. 
Foreign — ^Mexican  and  AustnliAc  i 
posits  immense:  Belgian  and  <>-:- 
man  refiners  export  finishod  xid( 
United  States — Depoaits  lai^e.  rv^ 
and  adeauate  for  all  domestic  p  *i 
poses  ana  for  export. 
Cost  of  production: 

Foreign,  5  cents  per  pound  zinc. 
United  States,   j}  cents  per  |»«"ir»4 
zinc. 

Prevailing  prices: 

Prewar,  $6.08  ocr  pound  (avi*nii>* 
War  time,  $12.^  per  pound  lawn.'"  1 
Present  (latest  a%'ailable  daU<  f-  Ji 
per  pound  (aN'erage). 
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ZINC — continued . 

nniial  production  in  United  States: 
Prewar,  332.916. 
War  time,  668.515  (1916-17). 
Present  (latest  data),  464,000. 

tates  in  which  produced :  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Utah,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

iumU^r  of  people  dependent  on  this  in- 
dustry for  support:  100,000. 

pproximatc  investment  in  this  indufl- 
try:  $300,000,000. 

h»'nt  condition  in  this  industry  and 
particular  problem  it  is  facing  where- 
fore it  needs  tariff:  More  than  75  per 
c^nt  of  all  operations  closed  down; 
higher  American  labor  costs  and  8- 
hour  day  and  higher  freight;  foreign 
zinc  is  being  dumped  here. 


ZINC — continued . 

Probable  relative  percentage  of  mineral 
liiat  will  be  consumed  under  corr*»ct 
tariff: 

Foreign,  10  per  cent. 

United  States,  90  per  cent. 
Tariff  necessary  to  protect  industry: 

Ores  less  tnan  10  per  cent  zinc,  free. 

Ores  over  10  per  cent  and  less  than 
25  per  cent,  1 J  cents  per  pound  on 
zinc  content. 

Ores  and  drosses  containing  more 
than  25  per  cent  metallic  zinc,  2 
cents  per  pound  on  zinc  content. 

Blocks,  pigs,  or  slabs,  old  and  worn- 
out  zinc,  fit  only  to  be  re  manufac- 
tured, 2i  cents  per  pound. 

Zinc  oxide,  pigment,  containing  zinc, 
not  containing  lead,  dry,  2J  cents 
per  pound. 

Sheets,  plates,  or  otherwise  fabricated 
zinc  aust,  3  J  cents  per  pound 
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[Paragraph  301.] 

TATEMENT  OF  JOHN  W.  LOGAK,  SECBETABY  ALAN  WOOD  IBON 

&  STEEL  CO.,  PHILADELFHLA,  FA. 

Mr.  Logan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  as  representing  the  Alan 
iVood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  with  reference  to  paragraph 
H'l  of  H.  E.  7456,  which  calls  for  an  equal  duty  of  a  dollar  and  a 
luarter  on  pig  iron  and  on  scrap. 

Senator  omoot.  Do  you  want  to  read  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  I  am  just  using  it  as  a  matter  of  reference.  We 
isk  that  the  dut^r  on  pig  iron  be  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the 
l*a}Tie-AldricJi  bill,  which  was  $2.50  per  ton,  and  that  there  be  a 
lifferential  on  the  duty  on  scrap,  and  that  it  should  be  at  least  $1.50 
I  Ion  less  than  the  pig  iron.  The  pig  iron,  of  course,  is  a  manufac- 
ured  product,  and  scrap  comes  from  manufactures  from  the  tearing 
lown  of  buildinffs  that  have  been  replaced  on  account  of  obsolescence 
)r  otherwise.  Why  they  should  be  put  on  the  same  basis  of  duty  we 
•an  not  quite  conceive. 

Senator  McLkan.  Wliat  is  the  difference  in  the  value? 

Mr.  I^KJAN.  Well,  that  varies  very  much.  The  value  of  scrap  is 
W*  largely  speculative.  In  other  words,  a  number  of  years  ago  this 
■ondition  arose :  One  of  the  railroads — I  have  forgotten  which  one  it 
'fas— had  contracted  at  a  very  low  price  for  rails.  The  market 
*hanged  and  they  sold  scrap  rails  to  the  maker  of  their  rails  for 
QiJjrp  money  than  they  were  paying  for  the  new  rails. 

Senator  Diixingham.  Is  scrap  iron  very  largely  imported? 

Mr.  I^gan.  Xo  :  ven^  little  of  it  is  imported. 

J^enator  McLean.  That  changes  conditions.  Other  things  being 
eqaal . 

Mr.  Logan.  Other  things  being  equal,  scrap  ^yi]l  sell  for  about  two- 
*uirds  the  price  of  pig  iron. 
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In  explanation  of  our  request  for  a  duty  of  $2.50  on  pig  irot.  1 
want  to  make  the  following  statement:  We  are  located  in  ea^^tfn 
Pennsylvania,  about  15  miles  from  Philadelphia.  One  factor  of  or 
which*  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  is  transporutio" 
Now,  I  know  you  gentlemen  have  nothing  to  do  with  transportati« 
rates,  but  it  is  an  element  of  cost,  and  to  illustrate  what  the  effect 
in  our  location — and  it  applies  to  practically  all  the  furnaces  in  ea-s 
ern  Pennsylvania — ^I  will  just  state  this :  In  1914  pig  iron  was  si,k 
delivered  m  eastern  Pennsylvania,  for  $14  a  ton.  At  that  time  t'l 
transportation  charges  represented  about  50  per  cent  of  that  sellic- 
price.  To-daj^  pig  iron  is  selling  from  $19  to  $20  a  ton,  and  70  ji«  i 
cent  of  that  sellmg  price  represents  transportation.  Now,  that  swk 
rather  startling,  but  the  fact  is  that  you  have  two  tons  of  ore  to  hau 
from  Lake  Superior;  it  is  hauled  by  rail  to  the  head  of  tlie  lak^ 
hauled  down  the  lake,  and  then  from  the  foot  of  the  lake  to  our  li*  *1 
ity.  You  have  a  ton  and  six-tenths  of  coal  that  you  have  to  hn-; 
from  western  Pennsylvania.  You  have  half  a  ton  of  limestone  x\ 
the  freight  outbound  on  your  iron. 

Altogether,  in  making  1  ton  of  pig  iron  there  are  about  6  too- «: 
material  handled,  and  the  fact  is  to-day  over  70  per  cent  of  thJ 
selling  price  represents  transportation.  In  other  words,  the  tniD*^ 
portation  charge  in  Pennsylvania  to-day  on  a  ton  of  pig  inm  '4 
greater  than  we  sold  the  pig  iron  for  in  1914,  and  it  is  also  greats 
than  the  selling  price  to-day  of  basic  pig  iron  in  Belgium*  Tb 
basic  pig  iron  in  Belgium  can  be  brought  to  Philadelphia  chfar*-! 
than  pig  iron  can  be  brought  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia.  \^-\ 
see  we  are  hit  on  the  high  cost  of  our  raw  materials  and  forei^d 
competition  we  have  due  to  low  ocean  freights,  and  we  feel  thai  tl.iJ 

I'ustifies  our  asking  for  a  rate  of  $2.50  per  ton,  as  provided  in  ti» 
^ayne- Aldrich  bill,  which  we  think  is  fair  and  reasonable. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  want  your  brief  recorded  in  fulh  Mr,  Lor^i 
Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  very  short.  There  are  three  other  iXew 
that  I  wish  to  mention.  The  first  is  calcined  niagnesite,  which  api»c3i 
under  paragraph  47;  the  second  is  fluorspar,  which  appears  im*l» 
paragraph  207;  and  the  third  is  ferromanganese,  which  app<^f 
under  paragraph  302.  These  are  all  raw  materials  to  ujs  and  w 
have  no  suggestions  to  offer,  because  it  is  not  in  our  line  of  hni^'ine 
to  manufacture  those  materials.  We  do  not  object  to  any  reasona'nl 
tariff  on  them,  but  we  do  feel  that  the  rates  proposed  in  the  II^^'h 
bill  are  entirely  high. 

BRIEF  OF  JOHN  W.  LOGAN,  aSFRESENTXirO  ALAN  WOOD  XBOV    ft  BTSZI  Ca 

FHILADELFHZA. 

The  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  respectfuUy  Hulituits  that  ft  In  a  c»>n*''*»i 
tion  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  irenenil  oifi.^^ 
in  Philadelphia,  and  with  blast  furnaces  at  Swedeland,  I*a. :  opcn-heartb  *'ti^ 
plant,  blooming  mill,  and  plate  mill  at  Ivy  Rock,  Pa. ;  and  sheet  nilUs  n?  •  • 
shohocken,  Pa.    All  the  plants  of  the  company  are  located  near  toj:etber  in  \  *■ 
Schuylkill  Valley  and  about  15  miles  from   Philadelphia.     Among  the  r> 
materials  which  we  use  are  iron  ore,  steel  scrap,  fuel,  limestoiie.  ferromanpu**- 
magnesite,  and  fluorspar.    From  these  raw  materials  we  manufiaetare  and  ^ 
pig  iron,  steel  billets,  steel  plates,  and  steel  sheets. 

We  respectfully  protest  against  paragraph  301  as  submitted  In  H.  R-  "^'' 
calling  for  an  equal  duty  of  $1.25  per  ton  on  pig  Iron  and  steel  ^^rnp. 

Pig  iron  is  a  manufactured  product  carrying  in  its  cost  a  heavy  pn'q^>r?!< 
of  labor  charges,  including  not  only  the  actual  furnace  labor,  hut  the  U*"' 
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'olved  in  mining  and  transporting  the  ore,  coal  (used  in  tlie  form  of  coke), 
i  liixkestone. 

Scrap  steel  Is  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of  open-hearth  ingot  steel  in  conjunc- 
D  with  pig  iron.  It  comes  either  as  a  manufacturing  waste  from  plants  mak- 
r  steel  products,  or  from  the  tearing  down,  on  account  of  age  or  obsoles- 
ise,  of  steel  structures.  But  little  labor  is  involved  in  its  preparation. 
ro  place  two  materials  of  such  essentially  different  characteristics  on  the 
ne  basis  of  tariff  duty  is,  we  believe,  wrong.  We  respectfully  submit  that 
^e  should  be  a  differential  in  the  duties  on  these  two  materials,  and  feel 
it  this  differential  should  be  not  less  than  $1.50  per  gross  ton  in  favor  of 
r  iron. 

iiltist  furnaces  manufacturing  pig  iron  located  on  or  near  the  Atlantic  sea- 
ird  (as  ours  are)  are  subjected  much  more  severely  to  European  competi- 
n  than  are  tliose  located  further  inland.  Our  costs  are  higher,  due  to  the 
iger  hauls  and  higher  transportation  charges  on  our  raw  materials.  Ix>w 
ter  transportation  rates  facilitate  delivery  of  European  iron  and  steel  to 
Htern  seaboard  markets,  the  ocean  freight  being  frequently  less  than  the 
tt  4>f  hauling  from  even  Pittsburgh  to  the  same  points.  On  account  of  its 
I  meter  and  adaptability  as  ship  ballast  pig  iron  is  often  carried  across  the 
lantle  for  comparatively  trivial  rates. 

rhe  Iron  Trade  Review  of  August  4,  1921,  quotes  Belgian  basic  pig  iron  at 
i  francs  per  metric  ton,  which  is  equivalent  to  $13.30  pei?  ton.  This  price 
fi)r  finished  pig  iron  which  can  be  delivered  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for 
t  over  $5  additional.  We  are  compelled  to  pay  for  transportation  charges 
»ne  on  the  materials  required  for  the  manufacture  of  1  ton  of  pig  iron  (with- 
t  fl^niring  in  at  all  the  cost  of  the  materials  themselves,  or  the  cost  of  labor 
ri  manufacture),  a  few  cents  per  ton  more  than  the  Belgian  price  for  the 
ished  article. 
[ii  our  appearance  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 

Representatives  we  asked  for  the  reenactment  of  the  duty  on  pig  iron 
italned  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  which  duty  had  proven,  by  several  years 
Hi,  to  be  fair  and  equitable,  both  as  affording  reasonable  protection  to  the 
:erests  Involved  and  considered  as  a  means  of  revenue  to  the  Government 
lis  duty  was  $2.50  per  ton. 

rnder  the  circumstances  as  above  outlined,  we  feel  our  requests  are  fair 
rl  Just.  We  consequently  urge  your  committee  to  recommend  the  reenact- 
^nt  of  a  duty  on  pig  iron  of  not  less  than  $2.50  per  ton.    And  tlmt  the  duty 

stp<»!  scrap  should  be  at  least  $1.50  per  ton  less  than  the  duty  on  pig  iron. 
[i<*avlng  to  other  steel  companies  who  have  appeared,  or  expect  to  appear, 
fore  your  committee  with  respect  to  duties  on  calcined  magnesite,  fluorspar, 
ti  ferroniangailese  the  presentation  of  speciflc  arguments  and  recommenda- 
ms,  we  desire  to  record  our  protest  against  the  rates  proposed  as  being  very 
jch  too  high.  We  are  not  opposed  to  any  reasonable  protective'  duties  on 
r  raw  materials,  but  the  suggested  duties  on  the  three  materials  above 
ferred  to  are  so  unprecedented  that  we  feel  we  must  protest.  They  are 
tirely  out  of  line  with  the  duties  on  various  forms  of  finished  steel  con- 
Ind  ill  this  bill,  which  duties  we  believe  to  be  Just  and  reasonable. 

SILICON. 

[Paragraph  302.] 
STATEXBNT  OF  HABOIrD  H.  BUBTON,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Burton,  you  speak  for 
[f.  Dav  and  Mr.  Root  ? 
Mr.  BtJBTON.  That  is  correct. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  all  on  paragraph  302? 

Mr.  Burton,  Yes,  sir.  I  represent  Dr.  Aladar  Pacz,  of  Cleveland, 
id  also  the  General  Aluminum  &  Brass  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  De- 
t>it,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Knapp,  of  the  Precision  Die  Casting  Co.,  of 
yracuse,  N.  Y. 

We  are  urging  an  amendment  to  paragraph  302  of  the  Forduey 
ill. 
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The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  simply  to  keep  free  from  daty,  j 
it  is  now,  silicon,  which  contains  6  per  cent  less  of  iron,  as  contrast* 
with  ferrosilicon,  to  which  the  paragraph  principally  relates. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  bill  provides,  "■  Ferrosilicon  containing  ^  i-i 
cent  or  more  silicon  and  less  than  30  per  cent,  2^  cents  per  pound  «i 
the  silicon  contained  therein."  What  ferrosilicon  do  you  have  tx 
erence  to? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  have  reference  to  that  mentioned  in  about  fiv*»  ^ 
six  lines  below  that.    It  begins  at  line  11,  on  page  40,  you  will  n^rir 

Senator  Smoot.  "  Ferrosilicon  containing  8  per  cent  or  more  si! 
con,  and  less  than  30  per  cent,  2^  cents  per  pound  on  the  sill 
contained. therein."    Is  that  the  one  3rou  are  complaining  of? 

Mr.  Burton.  No,  sir.  The  bill  continues :  "  Containing  30  per  ^ 
or  more  of  silicon  and  less  than  60  per  cent,  2|  cents  per  poufi  1 
the  silicon  contained  therein;  containing  GO  per  cent  or  more 
silicon  and  less  than  80  per  cent,  3J  cents  per  jDound  on  the  sili<i 
contained  therein;  containing  80  per  cent  or  more  of  silicon  ami  1 
than  90  per  cent,  4  cents  per  pound  on  the  silicon  contained  ther.M- 

Then  there  is  this  next  sentence :  "  Containing  90  per  cent  or  oj 
of  silicon  and  silicon  metal,  8  cents  per  pound  on  the  silicon  cm 
tained  therein." 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  want  that  changed  to  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  Amend  that  by  striking  cmt  from  paragraph  3fr2  xl 
words  "and  silicon  metal"  immediately  following  the  words  "5 
per  cent  or  more  of  silicon,"  in  line  20,  on  page  40,  and  by  in9Prt:r. 
m  paraOTaph  302,  after  the  word  "  therein,"  in  line  22,  on  pane  ^ 
the  words:  "  Provided^  however^  That  the  silicon  containing  ."»  or  I- 
per  cent  of  iron  shall  be  classified  as  silicon  metal,  and  that  no  <lr/ 
shall  be  imposed  upon  it  or  upon  its  silicon  content." 

That  grade  of  silicon  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  ferrosili*' 
spoken  of  in  the  rest  of  the  paragraph.  That  grade  of  silicon  •>  r. 
used  in  any  way  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  All  of  the  ferro?ilif^' 
referred  to  in  the  paragraph  is  used  solely  for  the  manufacture 
sceei. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  it  used  for? 

Mr.  Burton.  It  is  used  in  the  making  of  a  new  alloy  of  silicon  »!! 
aluminum,  an  Alpax  alloy,  which  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  P.^'' 
whom  I  represent  here,  and  which  alloy  is  being  developed  by  i!' 
General  Aluminum  &  Brass  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Detroit, 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  that  used  for? 

Mr.  Burton.  The  new  alloy  is  the  alloy  which  has  been  so«<rht  H 
years  in  the  aluminum  industry  and  substitutes  15  per  cent  of  -il»^' 
where  there  before  has  been  copper  in  ahiminum.  The  present  No  \ 
aluminum  is  92  per  cent  aluminum  and  8  per  cent  copner.  This  im»' 
Alpax  alloy  is  85  per  cent  aluminum  and  15  per  cent  silicon* 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  use  it  for  when  you  get  it  made? 

Mr.  Burton.  We  use  it  for  practically  everything  for  which  alur 
num  is  now  being  made. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  it  a  cheaper  substitute? 

Mr.  Burton.  It  is  from  10  to  30  per  cent  cheapen  It  is  also  l'»  i^ 
cent  lighter. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  whom  y^! 
say  you  represent? 
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^f i\  Bx7im)N.  Dr,  Pacz.    He  has  been  for  15  years  one  of  the  scien- 
ce staff  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Senator  Watson.  Did  he  originally  have  a  patent  on  some  process 

manufacturing  f errosilicon  ? 
>Ir.    Burton.  No,  sir. 

senator  Watson.  Did  not  somebody  have  such  a  patent?    A  patent 
the  manufacture  of  some  sort  of  alloy? 
^Ir.  BuBTON.  He  has  a  patent  on  this  Alpax  alloy. 
senator  Watson.  Has  not  that  patent  expired? 
^Ir.  Bttrton.  No,  sir;  it  was  just  granted  on  the  16th  of  this  month, 
is  a  new  patent.    These  companies  that  are  operating  have  been 
*ratin^  up  until  the  last  few  days  under  the  application  for  the 
ent. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  these  people  whom  you  represent  actually  do 
nunufacturing  Injsiness? 
kfr.  Bi^RTON.  The  General  Aluminum  &  Brass  Co.,  of  Detroit,  does; 

•  '  7  7  7 

.   Sir. 

senator  Watson.  And  you  represent  them? 

^Ir.  Burton.  I  represent  them  and  also  Dr.  Pacz. 

H»nator  Watson.  Have  you  really  purchased  any  silicon? 

tir.  Burton.  We  have  now  in  this  country  150  tons. 

v»nator  Watson.  Where  do  you  buy  that? 

At.  Burton.  That  was  bought  in  France  and  in  Switzerland.    It 

no  in  under  the  present  law  duty  free. 

>enatc>r  Watson.  Had  not  that  been  manufactured  in  the  United 

ite-^  ?     Did  you  have  to  go  to  France  to  get  it? 

tfr.  Burton.  Yes;  that  was  the  trouble.    Dr.  Pacz  is  an  American 

izen  and  has  been  for  years.    Before  going  to  France  after  com- 

ting  his  investigation  he  tried  to  obtain  it  in  this  country.    He 

ated  three  ferrosilicon  plants  at  Niagara  Falls;  the  Carborundum 

.,  which  is  understood  to  be  a  subsidiary  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 

aerica 

N^nator  Watson.  That  is  at  Niagara  Falls? 
VIr.  Burton.  Yes,  sir.  The  Electro-Metallurgical  Co;  and  the 
lited  States  Ferro  Alloy  Co.  Each  one  of  those  companies  pro- 
re  ferrosilicon,  but  they  had  never  produced  this  grade  of  silicon. 
'.  Pacz  endeavored  to  obtain  some  from  them.  The  Aluminum 
L  of  America  became  interested  in  his  invention  and  for  some  time 
srotiatecl  with  a  view  to  obtaining  control  of  it.  Those  negotia- 
nt were  not  successful,  however,  but  during  those  negotiations 

obtained  silicon  from  the  Carborundum  Co.  in  500-pound  lots. 
)wever,  it  did  not  prove  to  be  satisfactory  and  he  has  not  been 
le  to  use  it.  About  the  same  time  he  applied  to  the  Electro-Metal - 
•gioal  Co.  and  they  referred  him  to  the  Carborundum  Co.  He 
io  went  to  the  third  company,  and  they  negotiated  for  his  j^at- 
t  but  did  not  supply  him  with  the  metal.  We  reinvestigated 
ase  conditions  there  in  July  of  this  year.    At  this  time  each  one 

the  companies  has  produced  a  slight  amount  of  this  metal,  but 
Bv  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  test  on  it  which  has  satisfied  us 
lit  it  would  be  satisfactory.  They  offered  that  metal,  which 
py  make  there,  at  15  to  17  cents  per  pound.    It  is  now  being  bought 

the  General  Aluminum  &  Brass  Manufacturing  Co.  at  14  cents 

<il627— 22— flCH  3 8 
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per  pound  from  abroad.    That  difference  is  slight,  and  they  saj  thrr 
will  be  able  to  eliminate  that. 

Senator  Watson.  Does  this  patent  cover  the  process  of  combining 
silicon  and  aluminiun? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  W^*^^^-  What  effect  would  it  have  if  that  patent  wf n 
granted  to  him  and  we  gave  you  the  tariff  you  want  here? 

Mr.  Burton.  Let  me  point  out  the  fact  that  we  do  not  want  . 
tariff;  we  just  want  it  free. 

Senator  Watson.  You  want  free  trade? 

Mr.  Burton.  We  want  free  trade  on  the  element  for  which  w 
have  created  a  market,  which  is  the  only  market  there  is  for  it  tr 
the  world. 

'Senator  Smoot.  There  may  be  other  markets  created.  This  is  t!i« 
way  I  understand  what  you  want — ^I  do  not  know  whether  I  han 
got  your  wording  exactly  right,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  statiiij 
it — ^beginning  on  line  20,  page  40,  the  way  your  amendment  woulil 
read  would  be  this :  "  Containing  90  per  cent  or  more  silicoa,  8  cenn 
per  f>ound  on  the  silicon  contained  therein,  provided  that  sUhik 
containing  5  per  cent  of  iron  shall  be  classified  as  silicon  metal  anJ 
that  no  duty  shall  be  imposed  upon  it.'' 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  want  it  to  come  in  free? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  sir;  as  it  is  now. 

Senator  Watson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  broad  question:  Has  tlv 
Metallurgische  Gesellschaft  anythmg  to  do  with  this  patent? 

Mr.  Burton.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  American  pateiu 
They  are  producing  this  now  under  Dr.  Pucz's  European  patent  i^ 
Germany,  but  he  is  not  permitting  importation  into  the  Unit^; 
States.  There  is  no  possibility  of  that  getting  into  the  United  Stat^^ 
The  way  it  will  come  into  competition  with  aluminum  in  the  Unitix! 
States  will  be  through  the  production  here  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  if  there  is  6  per  cent  iron  in  it 
you  want  it  to  come  in  free? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes;  five  or  less,  because  we  are  the  only  one  th*: 
make  use  of  that  here.  So  far  as  the  silicon  that  is  being  importer 
is  concerned,  it  would  raise  the  price  of  it  from  14  to  22  cents.  Th- 
result  of  that  would  be  to  put  this  Alpax  on  a  par  with  or  makr  it 
more  expensive  than  aluminum,  and  although  it  is  a  better  allov.  i' 
would  meet  with  hard  competition  from  the  Aluminum  Co!  oi 
America  and  would  be  unable,  in  the  face  of  that  slight  differentui 
against  it,  to  build  up  the  infant  industry  which  is  producing  a  M 
ter  alloy.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  revenue  from  it  because-  j 
Avould  cut  out  the  importation. 

As  for  the  companies  producing  it  here,  if  those  companies  actualt  - 
need  an  8-cent  differential,  then,  of  course,  they  will  have  to  sell  i 
at  22  cents  per  pound  themselvcMs,  and  there  will  be  no  market  f . 
Alpax  and  no  market  for  the  silicon. 

This  is  produced  not  by  labor  but  by  water  power.    It  is  not  s 
question  oi  protecting  American  labor;  it  is  a  question  of  prottv-! 
ing  competition  of  ideas.    The  importance  of  this  to  us  is  that  we  •.-• 
now  bringing  before  the  country  an  improved  alloy  which  we  regin". 
as  one  which  will  supersede  to  some  extent  copper  and  brass,  m^.-r 
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• 

pensive  elements,  and  superssede  to  some  extent  iron  und  steel, 

ich  are  heavier  and  not  so  well  adapted  to  some  of  the  uses  to 

ich  they  are  put  as  would  be  this  lighter  and  stronger  alloy.    It 

US  to  me  that  the  only  effect  of  this  tariff  would  be  to  raise  the 

ce  of  the  new  alloy  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  push  it  off  the 

lerican  market. 

senator  Watson.  You  say  there  is  no  labor  involved  in  this? 

^fr.  Burton.  No ;  no  labor. 

>enAtor  Watson.  That  is,  you  mean  the  labor  involved  is  a  negli- 

le  cmantity  ? 

Jr.  JBukton.  In  the  production  of  the  silicon  it  is  really  negligible, 

ause  it  is  a  water-power  production  from  silica  or  sand  to  this 

ih-grade  silicon. 

H^nator  Smoot.  Is  there  anything  else 't 

rfr.  BuKTON.  There  is  just  one  more  point.    In  developing  this 

K:e>ss  and  commercializing  it,  as  these  companies  are  domg,  they 

urally  did  so  relying  on  the  tariff  situation  as  it  then  stood. 

len  they  started  this  was  on  the  free  list.    There  seems  to  be  no 

i?on  why  a  commodity  for  which  they  created  the  only  market 

ruld  not  remain  on  the  free  list.    These  parties  prepared  a  brief 

ich  I  would  like  to  have  permission  to.  file. 

senator  DnxiNOHAM.  Has  this  new  alloy  any  trade  name  ? 

tfr.  BmrroN.  It  is  called  Alpax,  meaning  peace  in  the  aluminum 

lustry. 

BBIXl*  OF  KAKOLO  K.  BUBTOV,  OLEVELAVD,  OHIO. 

'he  foUowing  parties  respectfuHy  Hubmit  this  brief: 

^r.  Aladar  Pacz,  director  of  scientific  research,  Alpax  Research  Jjaboratories, 

S  Kust  One  hundred  and  fifty-second  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  inventor  of 

ax  process  and  owner  of  Alpax  patents  on  silicon-alnminum  alloys. 

Kon.  William  L.  Day,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  formerly  Judge  of  United  States  Dis- 

t  Court  for  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  associated  with  Dr.  Pacz  in  develop- 

It  of  sUicon-alaminum  alloys. 

liomas  K.  Monks,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  vice  president  of  the  Guardian  Savings 

Vust  Co. ;  interested  in  development  of  Alpax  alloys. 

.  W.  Kawp,  of  Precision  Die  Castings  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  part  owner  of 

ax  die-casting  license. 

*raDk  G.  Root,  president  of  the  General  Aluminum  &  Brass  Manufacturing 

,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  company  is  owner  of  Alpax  sand-casting  license. 

PBESENT   TARIFF. 

lie  present  tariff  law  places  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  ferro- 
con.    There  is  no  duty  on  any  grade  of  ferrosilicon  that  contains  6  or  less 
cent  of  iron.    Such  a  grade  of  silicon  would  be  more  properly  classified  as 
con  metal,  and  is  so  referred  to  in  this  brief. 

PROPOSED  TARIFF. 

'aragraph  902  of  tlie  Fordney  tariff  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  proposes  the  following 
ies  for  ferrosilicon  and  silicon  metal  (without  regard  to  its  percentage  of 

a): 
*    *     ^    ferrosilicon  containing  8  per  cent  or  more  of  silicon  and  less  than 

per  cent,  2^  cents  per  pound  on  the  silicon  contained  therein ;  containing  90 

cent  or  more  of  silicon  and  less  than  60  per  cent,  2}  cents  per  pound  on  the 

con  contained  therein;  containing  60  per  cent  or  more  of  silicon  and  less 

n  80  per  cent,  8i  cents  per  pound  on  the  silicon  contained  therein ;  containing 
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SO  per  cent  or  more  of  silicon  and  less  than  90  per  cent  4  cents  per 
the  silicon  contained  therein,  containing  90  per  cent  or  nioi«  of  siUctnk  l 
silicon  metal,  8  cents  per  pound  on  the  silicon  contained  therein;  •  •  • 
ferrosilicon,  •  *  *  and  all  alloys  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  mn  •- 
cially  provided  for,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.'* 

Paragraph  302  as  a  whole  evidences  an  apparent  intent  to  cover  oalj  »!»•■ 
used  commercially  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.     The  above-quoted  Isnru^ 
however,  actually  goes  further.     "Ferrosilicon"   (or  more  properly.  -»t  • 
metal ")  that  contains  5  or  less  per  cent  of  iron  is  not  now  and  never  lw«  »•• 
used  commercially,  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.    Xor  is  It  conceivable  that  '^..  ^ 
metal  with  5  or  less  per  cent  of  iron  will  ever  be  used  in  the  manutertvf^ 
steel.    Such  a  use  of  it  would  require  the  elimination  of  the  iron  froin  fern*.  -■ 
and  then  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  iron  when  ninkinf?  the  steeL    t  •  • 
1919  no  commercial  use  whatever  had  been  discovered  for  a  grade  of  9ilio<i  • 
taining  5  or  less  per  cent  of  iron.    Up  to  that  time  the  langnage  ww  n^' 
the  Fordney  bill  would  have  done  neither  harm  nor  gtKMl  in  »o  far  a*  'L. 
language  included  that  grade  of  silicon. 

Since  1919  one  of  the  country's  leading  scientists,  for  15  yean  on  the  teriuui 
staff  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  has  discovered  a  grain-refining  pn*cH»^  '  * 
transforming  a  hitherto  brittle  and  useless  silicon-aluminum  alloy  into  a  i* 
form  of  alloy  known  as  Alpax.    The  name  of  this  inventor  is  Dr.  Abidar  K»n  . 
citizen  of  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio.    His  broad  underlying  United  States  i«tf: 
on  this  alloy  was  formally  issued  to  him  on  August  16, 1921.    This  new  f«r- 
jilloy  has  remarkable  physical  properties  and  high  commercial  value,  j«  i-  • 
fully  stated  below.    The  manufactiu-e  of  Alpax  is  an  Infant  industry  nml*^  • 
ing  to  compete  with  commercial  aluminum,  and  in  some  case*  with  prodiir*« 
<*opper,  brass,  cast  iron,  or  even  steel.    It  requires  for  its  manafactune  «!■  • 
luetal  containing  5  or  less  per  cent  of  iron,  and  it  affords  the  only  knov^  n*: 
iiiercial  use  for  that  grade  of  silicon.    Silicon  of  tliat  grade  is  not  ni>w  and  i>e.'» 
has  been  produced  in  this  country,  except  in  insignilicant  quantltlesL    TIktW  /• 
there  is  no  existing  production  of  it  to  he  protected. 

The  market  for  that  grade  (»f  silicon  accordingly  depen^Is  solely  mwri  :m 
nuirket  for  the  above-naminl  silicon-aluminum  alloy,  Alpax.     It  iic  nom  !».:• 
manufactured,  among  other  places,  in  France  and  in  Switzerland*  and  it  l»  bp'» 
pui*chased  at  approximately  14  cents  per  pouod  by  the  Geaeial  AhnnlBac  * 
Hrass  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  is  the  principal  present  Hcenaee  aialrr  *> 
Ignited  States  Alpax  patent  above  mentioned.    The  language  of  tbe  ForAot?  *• 
would  place  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  this  grade  of  silicon,  raMng  it»  pr«* 
to  22  cents  per  pound.    If  it  is  contended  that  domestic  silicon  producer*  viif  ** 
(|uire  this  tariff  to  produce  silicon  of  this  grade,  nothing  will  be  acrompUsfavd  ^' 
the  tariff,  because  this  silicon  at  22  cents  per  pound  will  artificially  rafair  t> 
price  of  Alpax  so  high  as  effectively  to  hamper  or  prev^it  its  commevrial  or"- 
(Uiction.    For  the  same  reason  this  tariff  will  cut  off  the  sole  United  States  aisrL 
for  imported  silicon  of  this  grade.    The  tariff  provision  accordingly  wemk6  n.« 
no  revenue,  vrould  foster  no  silicon  industry,  and  would  accompllsfe  di4&-t» 
more  than  deprive  the  country  of  a  new,  improved,  and  cheaper  alloy.    IC  ««* 
compel  United  States  manufacturers  to  use  the  inferior  and  more  costly  pr^^ 
;rrndc  of  commercial  aluminum  while  other  countries  could  use  Alpax. 

This  would  be  using  the  tariff  neither  for  revenue  nor  for  the  prolect]««  • '  - 
new  industry.  It  would  be  using  the  tariff  for  the  artificial  protection  of  «- 
intrenched  producers  of  an  inferior  product  which  should  be  transferred  i«»  «»•'•' 
than  its  present  uses.  It  would  not  be  protection  against  the  cheaper  f<*-»  r 
production  of  the  same  commodity.  It  would  be  protection  against  tbe  rhn;^ 
domestic  production  of  a  better  commodity,  manufacturer!  in  part  from  s  f««f*  r 
material  nowhere  commercially  proiluced  in  this  country,  and,  Jodieliig  ftnoi  ts- 
tariff  rate,  impossible  of  production  at  any  marketable  price; 

It  is  hoped  by  the  owners  of  Alpax  that  the  required  grade  of  .Hilknn  cut  • 
produced  in  this  country  at  less  than  22  cents  per  pound.    If  It  ran  he  |m«li<^ 
for  less  than  22  cents  per  pound  the  tariff  should  be  less  than  8  cents  per  !■*- 
It  has  been  hopefully  suggestetl,  hut  not  demonstratetl.  that  il^mieiitkr  *i  •• 
producers  can  profitably  produce  it  for  14  to  15  cents  per  poond.    If  so.  !^-" 
shouhl  lie  no  tariff  which  would  artificially  force  the  price  of  iniiMirted  *.  •• 
above  that  price.    There  can  be  no  reason  for  overprotection  exc^epl  to  "ii-"- 
forci*  up  the  price  of  Alpax.     There  i-an  l>e  no  re«8«in  for  thus  niMlal>  U  • 
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*  ttn;  price  of  Aliuix  except  either  to  reap  an  undue  protit  upon  the  silicon  or 
force  Alpax  out  of  competition  witli  Inferior  coumiercial  aluminum. 
I^ooking  still  deeper,  there  appears  to  be  no  good  ground  for  a  substantial 
otective  tariff  on  this  grade  of  silicon.     It  is  produced  from  silica  or  sand 

the  use  of  a  reilucing  agent  and  the  application  of  electric  curi^nt  derived 
nni  water  power.  The  silica  or  sand  is  available  here  e(iually  as  well  as  in 
irope.     The  electrical  current  and  reducing  agents  are  available  here  equally 

well  as  there.  There  therefore  appears  to  exist  no  element  of  American  labor 
ist  and  no  substantial  element  of  increased  cost  of  any  kind  which  would  not 

offset  by  the  cost  of  transatlantic  transportation.    There  accordingly  appear 

he  no  substantial  reasons  for  a  lack  of  competition  by  American  silicon  pro- 
Kvrs  unless  it  be  their  intellectual  inability  or  moral  unwillingness  to  enter  the 
Id.  None  of  us  will  concede  the  intellectual  Inability.  We  can  see  no  rea- 
n  for  moral  unwillingness  to  compete  unless  it  be  a  desire  artificially  to  pre- 
r\e  a  substantial  monopoly  for  allied  interests  controlling  an  inferior  product 
ilch  the  new  Alpax  alloy  might  force  into  different  channels  of  use.  We 
prefore  can  see  no  good  reason  why  our  Government  should  use  the  present 
Qguage  of  the  Fordney  bill  to  extend  the  steel  alloy  tariff  over  the  grade  of 
ict>n  required  for  the  manufacture  of  Alpax.     Such  an  extension  would  yield 

•  revenne  and  would  afford  no  protection  to  any  existing  industry.  The  pro- 
tce<l  rate  of  8  cents  per  pound  would  afford  unrequired  protection  to  a  possible 
tirce  of  supply  in  America,  and  this  source,  by  a  continuation  of  its  previous 
llure  to  supply  this  product,  could  substantially  shut  off  the  introduction  and 
velopment  in  this  country  of  a  new  and  valuable  alloy  in  competition  with  an 
ferior  and  more  expensive  alloy  which  has  long  been  on  the  market. 

KRCOMMENDED  AMENDMENT. 

To  meet  the  above  situation  the  following  amendment  is  suggested  to  the 
>rdney  bill,  which  has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  been 
ad  twice  in  the  Senate,  and  is  now  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 

nance: 

**Amend  by  striking  out  from  paragraph  302  the  words  '  and  silicon  metal  * 

(mediately  following  the  words  '90  per  cent  or  more  of  silicon,'  in  line  20, 

page  40.  and  by  inserting  in  paragraph  302,  after  the  word  '  therein/  in 
le  22,  on  page  40,  the  words:  *  Provided,  however.  That  silicon  containing  5 

less  per  cent  of  iron  shall  be  classified  as  silicon  metal,  and  that  no  duty 
ul!  be  imposed  upon  it  or  upon  its  silicon  content.' '' 

DK.  ALAUAR  PACZ. 

I»r.  I'acsj,  the  inventor  of  Alpax,  Is  a  native  of  Hungary.    He  came  to  the 
iitefl  States  as  a  doctor  of  science  in  1905.     Since  1900  he  has  resided  in 
e\ eland,  Ohio,  and  its  vicinity.     Since  1912  he  has  been  a  naturalized  citizen 
the  United  States. 

Kroni  190G  to  1920  he  servetl  as  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  scientific  staff  of 
p  National  Lamp  Works  of  the  OenernI  Electric  Co.,  at  Cleveland.  During 
nt  time  he  rpade  a  nnml)er  of  scientific  discoveries  of  the  greatest  practical 
lue.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  his  discovery  in  1907  of  a  new  process 
r  the  manufacture  of  pressed  tungsten  filaments,  which  has  prove<l  to  be  the 
Mt  efficient  process  of  its  kind  and  which  was  a  forerunner  of  the  drawn 
re,  now  universally  in  use. 

In  1914  he  also  discovered  the  "  nonsag  "  tungsten  wire,  which  is  of  gi-eat 
ip«»rtance  in  the  manufacture  of  coiled  filament  incandescent  electric  himps. 
ris  wire  has  been  the  only  means  of  making  this  type  of  lamps  efficient  and 
now  universally  used.  This  wire  also  made  possible  the  development  of 
notron  and  pliotron  tubes,  which  wei-e  of  grejit  value  to  the  United  States 
d  Its  allies  in  wireless  telegraphy  during  the  war. 

In  alK)ut  1919  lie  iHM'ame  nnicli  intfrested  in  the  development  of  metallic  alloys 
d  discovered  an  important  improvement  in  aluminum  alloys,  which  was  pat- 
ted In  the  name  of  the  General  Electric  Co.    These  alloys  were  somewhat  out 
tlif  regular  line  of  development  of  the  (Jenernl  Electric  Co.,  nml  since  that 
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date  it  has  permitted  Dr.  Pacz,  while  doing  Home  work  for  it,  to  nntetau  i^ 


operate  on  its  property  his  private  laboratories.    Here  he  hax  derotod 
almost  exclusively  to  the  development  of  alloys. 

Shortly  after  beginning  his  independent  work  he  discovered  a  m-callcil  c^i 
refining  process,  which  has  solved  a  problem  in  alamlniun  allogFS  vWct  fed 
been  studied  unsuccessfully  by  the  aluminum  industry  for  a  number  of 

Aluminum  and  silicon  are  the  two  elements  most  commonly  occnrrii 
crust  of  the  earth.     All  technical  efforts  directed  toward  the 
these  elements  had  failed  to  be  of  any  commercial  value,  because  tbe  iv^cj 
alloy  had  little  tensile  strength  and  elongation  with  high  brlttlCDefli. 

By  means  of  the  new  grain-refining  process  I>r.  Pacz  created  Alpax.    Tbi* 
silicon-aluminum  alloy,  containing  approximately  85  per  cent  of 
15  per  cent  of  silicon. 

ALPAX. 

The  abuve-nientioneil  silUfon-aUiminum  alloy,  named  Alpax.  is  of  the  tJ*%'  ^ 
commercial  value.  Among  other  things,  as  compared  with  No.  12  alvailnBK  :  < 
in  general  use,  Alpax  is  10  per  cent  lighter,  has  50  per  cent 
strength,  has  between  dOO  and  400  per  cent  greater  ductility,  and  in  frm  i 
per  cent  to  SO  per  cent  cheaper.  It  has  a  resistance  to  chemical  infl 
than  all  known  aluminum  alloys  and  has  the  hii^est  heat  conductlTity  af  '^H 
all.  Its  coefficient  of  expansion  is  the  lowest  of  all  known  alnminiun  n\y>^*  1 
has  a  teiiHile  sfiHU^h  nf  2<>.()(N»  to  82.(NN)  iMnindn  |M*r  Mquare  inch  and  an  -'••  J 
tion  of  5  to  11  per  cent  in  sand  castings  without  heat  treatment.  It  ha*  a  1 
sistance  to  corrosion  equal  to  that  of  pure  aluminum  and  greater  than  tb£!  i 
its  alloys.  It  has  an  electrical  conductivity  75  per  cent  of  that  of  pare  mlumesti 
It  has  a  lower  shrinkage  in  casting  than  any  known  alloy  of  nloniDaB.  a 
shrinkage  being  the  same  as  that  of  cast  iron.  It  is  the  only  nonpormm  alcd 
num  alloy.  Its  casting  qualities  are  excellent  and  are  superior  to  tbomt  >^  ^ 
aluminum  alloys  now  in  use. 

Upon  this  invention  Dr.  Par/,  has  (*x|iende<l  and  Is  fX|HMid'im  hist  *f»t  n»  j»  r**- j 
resources.  His  patent  on  the  alloy  has  already  been  issued  In  the  rolled  s^s*^ 
and  in  Canada,  and  his  applications  are  pending  in  all  civllficv]  coontiim.  Hi 
United  States  patent  is  No.  1,387,900  issued  to  him  August  le,  19S1. 

Licenses  have  been  issued  by  him  to  the  General  Alnmlnum  ft  Bra«  V* 
facturing  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  sand  castings,  and  to  J.  W.  Knaiv 
B.  N.  Dollin,  of  the  Precision  Die  Castings  Co.,  of  Syracnae.  N.  T^  f>^  *\ 
castings.  The  alloy  is  now  being  used  in  the  United  States,  pnrttciilarly  la  ? 
casting  of  automobile  parts.  Commercial  development  under  the  pendlt  ;« 
ent  applications  is  also  progressing  rapidly  abroad,  but  the  United  9 


being  reserved  for  domestic  manufacturers.    A  great  variety  of  socmvtal  -a^ 


ings  have  been  made,  all  without  the  use  of  chills.  Among  castinici 
made  may  be  mentioned  automobile  crank  cases,  gear  housings,  radlalor  pat^ 
and  many  other  light  parts,  wheels,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  grand-piano  flransp.  m*  I 
latter  casting  is  of  a  size  never  before  successfully  attenipr«l  with  an  ala^-  •  i 
alloy.    It  Is  also  being  rolle<l  successfully  into  sheets. 

AITKMITS  TO  OHTAIX    KKQl'IUKll  «lI,UO.N  JN   TIIK    IXITfn*  HTA1»'«» 

In  1020,  after  completing  the  discovery  of  his  grain-retlnlug  pffww»»  «*   i 
insured  the  commercial  success  of  his  silicon-aluminum  alloy,  l>r.  IV-i  **^ 
endeavoixMl  to  locate  in  the  rnite<1  States  imnietUately  arallable  snn>lir*   > 
silicon  containing  5  or  less  per  cent  of  iron.    He  succeeded  In  locntiiir  t&"^ 
ferrosilicon  protlucers,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.    Tb^  (^ 
Imrunduni  Co.,  understood  to  l>c  afliliate<1  with  substantially  the  sane  UUtre^ 
as  controlled  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Ameri<*a;   the  Rlectro-Metnllnneical  •> 
nn<lerstoo<1  to  he  a  subsidiaiy  of  the  ITnion  Carbide  Co.:  and  the  United  Sti> 
Ferro  Alloys  Co.    The  latter  company  referred  the  matter  to  the  Oifhon>*i 
Co.    The  Oarbonmdum  (-o.  and  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Americn  cll«i|il«7««!  i' 
active  interest  in  the  new  invention,  and  for  some  time  negotlatloMi  «ef»  -*« 
ducted  with  a  view  to  the  aciiuirement  by  the  latter  company  «•€  a  iiah4»rr 
interest  in  tlie  invention.    These  negotiations  did  not  come  t«»  a  neoerrmPiA  ^• 
elusion,  but  Dr.  Pacz  obtained  delivery  in  Ti^MVpimnd  lots  of  the  i«illnma«aiA 
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the  C*arboruiiduin  Co.  for  the  luaunfacture  of  Alimx.  After  repeated  tests 
is  silicon  proved  unreliable  and  of  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  quality  for  the 
rpoM».  The  Electro-Metallurgical  Co.  also  conducted  negotiations  for  the 
3iiirement  of  the  invention.  The  negotiations,  however,  were  not  successful 
d  Or.  Pacz  was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  silicon  for  his  purposes.  He  then 
rsonally  investigated  sources  of  supply  abroad  and  located  satisfactory  sources 

Prance  and  Switzerland,  from  which  he  has  since  obtaine<l  his  supplies  of 
icon  and  found  the  same  satisfactory. 
In  July,  1921,  in  response  to  inquiries  from  the  Niagara  Falls  district,  Mr. 

C.  Root«  president  of  the  General  Aluminum  &  Brass  Manufacturing  Co., 
lich  then  held  a  sand-casting  license  for  Alpax,  reinvestigated  the  sources  of 
pply  from  eacli  of  the  above-named  comiianies  at  Niagara  Falls.  In  each  case 
p  companies  r%H'i>gnized  the  demand  for  the  required  grade  of  silicon  to  be  a 
w  pr<H>08itiou,  and  in  at  least  two  cases  it  was  made  plain  that  the  supply 

that  grade  of  silicon  could  not  be  given  with  the  same  equipment  and  the 
ni«»  methods  of  production  then  in  use  for  lower  grades  of  silicon.  Each  of 
e  companies  stated  that  up  to  that  time  they  had  made  only  small  quantities 

the  required  metal,  the  Carborundum  Co.  about  a  carload,  the  United  States 
rro  Alloys  Co.  a  few  barrels,  and  the  Electro-Metallurgical  Co.  a  small  quan- 
y.  Quotations  for  a  future  supply  of  the  metal  varied  from  15  cents  to  17 
nt<  i»er  pound  witli  Indications  of  lower  prices  upon  increases  of  production. 

FEBEOHANOiJfESE. 

[Paragraph  302.] 

rATBXBNT  OF  WILLIAM  DETTE,  BEPKESXNTINO  CBOCKER  BROS., 

NEW  YOBK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Dette.  I  represent  the  Crocker  Bros.     We  ask  to  be  heard  in 
)position  to  the  rate  proposed  on  ferromanganese  in  paragraph  302. 
May  I  read  from  this  manuscript  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  will  leave  it  with  the  committee,  it  will  not 
J  necessary.  You  may  simply  state  what  you  want,  and  that  will 
>  just  as  well. 

Mr.  Dette.  It  is  hardly  in  shape  to  present  as  a  brief. 
Manganese  ores  have  always  been  admitted  free.     The  domestic 
ipplies  are  limited,  inferior  in  quality,  and  far  from  consuming 
Mnts. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  that  free  now  ? 
Mr.  Dette.  Yes;  except  possibly  for  revenue. 
Even  tmder  the  stimulus  of  war  necessity  and  high  prices  domestic 
roduction  furnished  only  a  small  part  of  our  total  needs,  and  that 
ily  by  a  sacrifice  in  quality  of  the  smelted  product. 
i^enator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  consumption  '( 
Mr.  Dette.  About  300,000  tons,  I  should  say,  normally. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  steel  trade  must  depend  for  all  time  on 
»reign  ores  or  foreign  ferromanganese  for  at  least  90  per  cent  of  its 
•quirements.     The  proposed  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  content,  or 
i)out  $11.20  per  long  ton  on  average  ores,  would  be  merely  a  subsidy 
I  one  or  two  ore  producers.     We  recommend  that  manganese  ores 
e  taxed  not  more  than  SI  per  ton  for  ores  containing  45  per  cent 
langanese  and  over. 

Senator  La  Folletie.  Did  you  state  that  during  the  war  period 
e  produced  onlv  a  negligible  quantity  of  manganese  ore  ? 
Mr.  Drttk.  Of  ore,  yes. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  which  Mhu 
that  wo  produced  306,000  tons  of  manganese  ore. 

Mr.  Dette.  In  1918. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  thai  .- 
total  consumption  was  300,000  tons. 

Mr.  Dette.  The  total  consumption  of  ferromanganese. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Oh,  that  is  the  extract  ? 

Mr.  pETTE.  Yes.     That  is  the  smelted  product;  that  is,  as  it 
used  in  the  steel  trade. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  the  306,000  tons  we  produce<l.  i^ 
was  35  per  cent  ore,  would  be  35  per  cent  ferromanganese  ? 

Mr.  Dette.  Well,  you  could  not  make  80  per  cent  ferromangarM" 
of  35  per  cent  ore. 

During  the  war  period,  the  standard  of  fen*omanganese  was  redu<  < 
to  70  per  cent.  Of  course,  the  35  per  cent  ore  mined  in  thisroun' 
was  probably  mixed  with  the  richer  ores  brought  from  abroad 

We  contend  that  ferromanganese  is  impropeny  classified. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  believe  you  nave  given  rlearlv  ilw 
formation  which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wanted. 

Do  I  understand  that  your  ferromanganese  can  l>e  gotten  «»i. 
from  ores  of  70  per  cent  or  above  in  purity  ? 

Mr.  Dette.  Eighty  per  cent  ferromanganese,  which  is  the  ''U* 
ard,  can  be  made   only  from  about  45  to  50  per  cent  manganr 
ore.     During  the  war  the  ore  we  got  in  this  country  was  not  r. 
enough  to  make  80  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Our  manganese  ores,  for  instance  in  (^aliforn- 
run  about  35  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Dette.  Thirty-five  or  forty  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  rich  enough  to  smelt  i 

Mr.  Dette.  Well,  if  they  run  to  45  per  cent,  yes;  but  they  I  » 
always  mixed  them  with  richer  ores  from  outside. 

Senator  Jones.  The  Senator  wanted  to  get  at  the  tonnage  pr 
duced  in  this  country  during  the  war,  and  the  amount  import^ 
If  you  consider  it  on  the  basis  of  ore  running  as  high  in  pereenta! 
as  you  now  mention,  it  seems  to  me  your  information  does  ni»t  . 
cord  with  that  which  the  Senator  has. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  average  of  American  production  is  40,  :■ 
cent. 

Senator  Jones.  1  may  sa}^  that  the  matter  was  gone  int4»  .'  i\ 
by  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Dette.  In  the  period  1914  to  1918,  inclusive  -a   perit»*< 
five  years— the  imports  were  2,294,875  tons,  or  82.8  per  ce-nt.     1" 
production  in  the  United  States  was  478,996  tons,  or  17.2  per  rvi\ 
so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  production  was  in  I'"* 
The  total  in  five  years  was  478,000;  and  in  1918,  306,000  t4>n> 

We  contend  that  ferromanganese  is  improperly  classified.     It  >)!«•  i 
be  included  in  paragraph  301  with  pig  iron,  iron  kentledge,  spu*ir. 
eisen,  and  so  on.     It  is  not  a  ferro  alfoy  in  the  sense  of  other  a.i« 
in  paragraph  302,  which  are  made  either  by  the  electric  fumar*- 
thermit  processes,   and  which  are  added  to  special  steels  ft>r 
properties  conferred  by  the  metals,  such  as  tungsten,  chronic.  • ' 

Ferromanganese  is  used  in  steel  making  maimy  as  a  iJeoxi<*...i 
and  recarburizer.     Any  improvement   in  strength  or  rolling  <■•! 
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ies  obtained  by  its  addition  is  incidental,  and  not  the  main  reason 
or  its  use.  Its  purpose  is  to  free  the  molten  metal  from  oxygen 
.nd  to  restore  tne  required  amount  of  carbon.  Ferromanganese 
3  a  product  of  the  blast  furnace,  made  by  smelting  manganese  ores 
n  a  coke-fired  blast  furnace,  the  same  as  pig  iron.  There  is  no 
lifTerenc^  in  furnace  construction  or  equipment.  There  is  no  dif- 
erence  in  operation,  except  that  more  fuel  is  required  and  more 
imestone  for  fluxing.  The  product  is  cast  in  a  bed  and  is  broken 
nto  lumps  instead  of  being  cast  in  pigs,  as  this  is  the  most  con- 
ronient  form  for  use.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  difference  between 
making  pig  iron  and  ferromanganese. 

Commercial  ferromanganese  contains  about  80  per  cent  manganese 
and  from  5  to  7  per  cent  carbon;  the  balance  oeing  iron,  a  small 
percentage  of  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  It  is  always  sold  by 
the  gross  ton,  as  is  pig  iron,  and  never  oy  the  pound,  as  are  the  elec- 
tric-furnace ferro-alloys. 

The  classification  in  the  Fordney  bill  is  misleading,  inasmuch  as  it 
includes  ferromanganese  with  manganese  metal  and  thermit  products, 
whose  values  depend  on  a  low  carbon  content. 

Standard  ferromanganese  always  contains  5  to  7  per  cent  carbon. 
It  can  not  be  made  in  a  blast  furnace  with  any  lower  carbon,  and  it  is 
this  carbon  content  which  makes  it  valuable  as  a  recarburizer. 

For  these  reasons  we  reconmiend  that  it  be  restored  to  its  proper 
place  in  paragraph  301  with  pig  iron  and  other  blast-furnace  products. 
The  rate  of  2|  cents  per  pound  on  manganese  content,  reduced  to 
the  pro]>er  gross  ton  equivalent,  is  $39.42. 

From  1903  to  1916  the  highest  annual  average  price  of  ferro- 
manganese was  $61.27  in  1907,  the  year  of  the  Russian-Japanese  war. 
The  lowest  average  annual  price  was  $32.41  in  1904.  In  1914  the 
average  price  was  $43.61,  and  for  the  10  years  preceding  the  average 
price  was  about  $47.50.  The  price  to-day  is  about  $65.  The  proposed 
duty,  therefore,  is  80  per  cent  of  the  prewar  price,  or  GO  per  cent  of 
the  present  price.  In  addition,  the  duty  is  misleading  and  confus- 
ing when  stated  in  cents  per  pound  on  a  tonnage  product,  which  is 
a  raw  material  to  most  steel  makers.  The  effect  ol  this  duty  would 
be  to  increase  greatly  the  cost  of  ferromanganese  to  American  steel 
makers- 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of 
its  larger  competitors,  might  make  their  own  ferromanganese,  but 
the  great  body  of  about  250  steel-melting  plants  in  the  United  States, 
whicn  always  buy  ferro  in  the  markets,  would  be  taxed  to  create  a 
monopolv  for  one  or  two  domestic  merchant  producers.  The  smaller 
independent  steel  makers,  already  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  their  larger  competitors,  would  be  further  burdened,  and  by 
reason  of  increased  costs  would  be  absolutely  barred  from  export 
markets. 

The  interests  of  these  independent  manufacturers  require  the 
^^training  influence  of  foreign  competition  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  unreasonable  prices  which  prevailed  on  this  product  when 
competition  was  temporarily  reduced.  The  rates  in  the  present  bill 
are  not  only  high  but  are  not  proportionate.  It  requires  about 
2.2  tons  of  50  per  cent  ore  to  make  1  ton  of  ferromanganese,  or  about 
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110  units  of  managanese  in  the  ore,  making  80  unite  in  a  loa  «' 
ferromanganese. 

Thus,  at  the  present  rates  of  $11.20  on  ore,  the  tax  on  the  ocv  v. 
make  1  ton  of  ferromanganese  is  $24.64,  while  the  finishad  prodor* 
is  taxed  $39.42. 

One  dollar  per  ton  on  ore  and  $2  on  ferromanganese  wookl  be  fa.r 
and  approximately  proportionate. 
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We  respectfully  protest  against  the  rates  of  dut]^  carried  hy  the  Fordney  >«!i 
manganese  ores  ana  ferromanganese  and  against  the  imposition  of  any  excaaivp  dv:.-* 
on  these  commodities. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief  to  show:  1.  That  the  proposed  duties  on  maa^^mn^ 
ores  are  unnecessary,  uneconomic,  and  opposed  to  the  public  intciost,    2,  1\^ 
American  producers  of  ferromanganese  do  not  need  the  protection  of  a  tariff  J.r 
that  a  high  duty  would  impose  a  burden  on  many  for  the  benefit  of  lew;  tbat 
duty  would  be  prejudicial  to  public  interest.    3.  That  if  any  duties  are  itai 
duties  in  order  to  produce  revenue  and  to  prevent  discrimination  should  be 
specific  duties  levied  proportionately  upon  manganese  ores  and  ~ 

MANGANESE   OREA. 

Manganese  ores  are  those  containing  more  than  35  per  cent  manganese.    O 
cially,  ores  with  less  than  45  per  cent  man^pmeee  are  not  used  for  malring  sc 
ferromanganese.    Manganiferous  ores — ^that  is,  ores  with  10  per  cent  to  »  p«  cr%' 
manganese  and  the  low-grade  manganese  ores — are  generally  used  for  the 
of  spiegeleisen  and  high  manganese  pig  iron. 

United  States  ores, — Reserves  of  nigh-grade  manganese  ores  are 
located  far  from  points  of  consumption.    The  proven  reserves  probably  do 
800,000  tons.    The  cost  of  mining  and  transportation  is  too  high  to 
economically  available.    The  best  domestic  ores  are  inferior  in  qiuiity  to 
Their  use,  therefore,  must  wait  until  the  development  of  steemorks  in  tke^Rork  • 
Mountain  and  Pacific  slope  States  creates  a  natural  market  for  them. 

Foreign  ores, — ^The  largest  reserves  of  manganese  ores  are  found  in  Rusna  iOmaammf 
India,  Brazil,  and  Cuba,  in  the  order  named.    The  known  reser\'e8  of  these  ooutr*^ 
exceed  133,000,000  tons.    Mining  costs  are  low,  and,  owing  to  the  nataral  m^y-^ 
ments  of  world  trade,  costs  of  transportation  to  consuming  countries  also  are  Io« 

Ores  to  make  ferromanganese  should  he  high  in  manganese  and  low  in  allies..    T>- 
:i  vcrage  analysis  of  foreign  and  domestic  ores  in  a  dry  state  is  as  follows: 


Ores.  !  ^^^       Silka.         f**"*"    '     Ir  - 


Brazilian 46.M  .  &.00 

Indian r.l.w  fV.32  .OK 

Russian TAOO  ia»  .17 

rnitedStates -W.7'.  12.21  .«7 


The  average  prewar  price  of  manganese  ores  was  $8  to  $10  per  ton  c.  i.  f.  Adnb- 
ports.    The  present  price  (Sept.  1,  1921)  is  22)  cents  per  unit,  or  from  $10  to  |1S  fv- 

ton. 
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Totnf  ronfumptirm  of  manganne  ores  in  the  United  States,  (hni^sfle  production,  and 

importations. 


Tariff  period. 


Oinicley  biU,  free: 

1903 

l«H 

I«5 

IMS 

1907 

1908 


T0t4ll 

consump- 
tion. 


Tqhb. 

148,881 

111,665 

261, 151 

228.181 

214,625 

184,347 


Total. 


1,148,850 


Pasme-AIdrich  bill,  free: 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 


214,309 
244.606 
179,309 
302,325 
349,138 


Total 1,289,687 


Vn 


1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
191S. 
1919. 
1920. 


biD,  free: 


Total 3.863.ri37 


285^929 
323,598 
607,795 
759.377 
797, 172 
388,666 
701,000 


Domcs'tic 

production 

Mn.  35  per 

cent  and 

over. 


Tcm«. 
2,825 
3,146 
4,118 
6.021 
.S604 
6,144 


Percent 
of  total. 


28,758 


1,544 
2,258 
2,457 
1,664 
4,048 


11,971 


2,635 

9,613 

31,474 

129,405 

305^869 

55,322 

94,000 


628, 318 


1.9 
2.8 
1.5 
3.0 
2.6 
3.3 


2.5 


.  t 
.9 

1.4 
.5 

1.1 


.9 


.9 
2.0 
5.1 
17.0 
38.4 
14.2 
13.4 


16.3 


Importa- 
tions Mn. 
45  per  cent 
and  over. 


Orou  tons. 
146,056 
106,519 
257,033 
221,260 
209,021 
178^203 


1,120,002 


Percent 
of  total. 


98.1 
97.2 
98.5 
97.0 
97.4 
96.7 


97.5 


212,766 
242,348 
176,852 
300,661 
345,090 


wV.  o 

90.1 
08.6 
90.  A 
08.9 


l,2n,716 


00.1 


283,204 
313,085 
676,321 
620,072 
401,303 
333,344 
607,000 


3,235,210 


00.1 
07.1 
04.0 
83.0^ 
61.6 
85.8 
86.6 


f53.7 


Manganfcie  nreA  have  been  admitted  free  in  the  United  States  since  1872,  nearly  50 
yean'.  Thev  are  also  admitted  free  by  nearly  all  other  countries.  It  is  significant 
that  none  of  the  great  steel-producing  countries — ^United  States,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, or  France — ^have  any  extensive  manganese-ore  deposits  within  their  own 
^mundaries.  They  must  all  depend  on  imported  ores.  Considering  the  natural  move- 
ments of  world  trade  and  the  position  of  the  United  States  as  a  creditor  nation,  it  Lh 
(air  to  assume  that  the  United  States  will  always  be  in  as  favorable  a  position  for 
i*ecuring  cheap  ores  as  anv  other  country. 

No  important  ))odie<^  of  mansanese  ores  have  been  discovered  in  the  United  States 
in  the  past  50  years,  although  tne  leading  ore-mining  and  steel  companies  have  sought, 
them  continuously.  Even  the  stimulus  of  war  necessity  failed  to  develop  supplie.-^ 
•»f  adequate  quantity  or  satisfactory  quality.  We  must  always  look  to  foreign  ores 
(or  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  our  needs.  Any  high  duty  on  manganese  ores  will  there- 
tore  restrict  the  manufacture  of  manganese  alloys  in  the  United  States  and  increase 
the  cost  of  making  steel  here. 

We  recommena  that  manganese  ores  be  admitted  free,  or  if  a  duty  be  needed  for 
revenue  then  not  more  than  |1  per  gross  ton. 


FBRBOMANOANESE. 

Ferromaiiganese  of  the  usual  standard  commercial  grade  is  a  metallic  compound 
composed  qF  manganese,  78  to  82  per  cent;  carbon,  5  to  7  per  cent;  silicon,  0.50  to 
to  1  per  cent;  sulphur,  under  0.03  per  cent;  phosphoruB,  0.10  to  0.30  per  cent;  iron,  8 
to  10  per  cent. 

Ferromanganese  is  used  in  steel  making  mainly  as  a  deoxidizing  and  recarburizing 
agent.  It  is  added  to  the  molten  metal  m  the  ladle,  after  the  melt  has  been  tapped 
from  the  Bessemer  converter  or  the  open-hearth  furnace.  At  this  stage  of  manufacture 
practically  all  of  the  carbon  has  been  eliminated  from  the  steel,  but  the  molten  metal 
retains  much  oxygen.  Ferromanganese  at  the  same  time  removes  this  oxvgen  and 
raises  the  carbon  to  the  desired  limit.  It  also  removes  some  sulphur  and  adds  to  the 
strength  of  the  steel  as  well  as  improving  its  working  properties,  but,  as  stated  before, 
f  h^  main  function  is  deoxidization  and  recarburization.  Under  present  conditions  of 
manii&Ktnre  no  steel  can  be  made  without  ferromanganese.  and  there  is  no  known 


Ii>4^ 
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«ih«cir«isi*'  for  it.     X'nmsL  M  pa*  eenr  if  jll  die  pivMlacai  <«c  — "ir"""  mk  ub^i  \t 

a«  fiiiH.  TV-  f:inM0>'  is  'iu*^  imal  'jth^  .if  pie-inw  fmnoce.  Therp  is  no  differenr^ 
m  tmaecnusJi'm.  -^  inrixpairac.  Tlii»r»  »  on  'tijfi>mK«>  im  optttaoim.  except  tk«t  ni'iiv 
fael  M  r^,fsir^  and  lanv^  limeab^ne  a>r  iiixais:  It  it»  '^oitp  mwii  m  jnrrirr  tn  mikf 
pv  imn  <pi'"y  !*»».&.  jBii  I'mmnnirrmrir  ia  "iu^  snie  mmjce.  an^i  to  dkaqre  ima 
fimih  prriti  i<:t  :«>  aaorhiv  jf»  mtirkpt  f>H|ii!rPiBrai».  'm^  huhAb  or  operating  oooditiow 
rKnrl'Y  f^xp^iivnt.  F^rmm  miil  ibi  m  ib  case  in  a  h«>«i  ami  htnkcn  into  lamps,  iitfif*! 
o«  h«^ne  cast  ia  pap.  zha»  h^our  che  mtwc  ermv'pnienc  iarm  inr  ose.     Otlwiiwise.  th^ 

Thffr  rr-iM  of  aakiiie  frt^iw  mttrmv^  ia  tiie  rniteii  States  and  in  England  is  fw- 
ivtantiailj  the  nam^,  an  i  lus  H«>fni  fr>  kit  akinj  p>ar!>. 

I^iTir  represents  a  wyt  imnW  pen^entaee  oc  eke  cutal  cnsK.  XonnaOy  Britiflii  laU  * 
is  cheaper.  h<it  thiy  is  iarip|7''>^pc  K7  brzer  DinKirv9  in  rhe  United  States  and  ?rpat«« 
ovitfHit  per  man  eaioiojcfl. 

0>ke  is  ^jetter  and  cheaper  in  (he  Coiieii  ^ctfes. 

^>res  ar^  derived  frooi  tne  jaae  9>arcs».  ami  are  appnixiaiatelj  the  same. 

The  present  prices  inr  thf  materiai  and  6^1  cieasenis  in  nrft^nir  Jerwwnangamiy  Ji 
the  Tnited  Htate9»  and  ia  Encdand  are  tdwm  belnv.  Eagltfh  fi^nes  are  oonven#^ 
mUf  United  States  cnnency  at  me  o(  iS.TO  per  p)«nd  jtetiinr. 

Indian  manganese  ore,  4^^  50  per  cent  man^nese 

('.  i.  f.  Atlantic  sea^jrord  United  States tO.  225  per  unit. 

(\  i.  f.  United  Kingdom  prwt^,  1«.  2d 216  per  onit. 

Ffimace  cr>ke: 

F.  o.  h.  ovens  Pennsylvania $2. 75  to  $3. 00  per  Utu 

F,  o.  h.  ovens  Vorkshiie.  Englanii.  30b 5. 55  per  u  - 

That  there  is  little  difference  in  costs  of  prodactian  In  the  two  ooontrieB  is  veil  e^ . 
denced  by  the  fact  that  the  leadiiqr  steel  interest  in  the  United  States  has  made  ierr> 
manganese  for  its  own  use  for  more  than  20  vearv.  Tonnderahle  qmntitieB  have  t«<» ; 
msktU'  also  by  other  prwlucers. 


fffUttion  hflinetn  domestic  produriion  mmd  imporfatunu.  ^romped  hf  iari£f  period* 


Tariir  year  period. 


IQM. 
I«T7. 

igrm. 


Twtal . 

1911 

1912 

i9n 


Tcitftl 
Duty  UtHK 


?914.. 

i9i;). . 

I91A.. 
1917.. 
I91H  . 
1919.. 


Tolal 


Consomp- 
tion. 


OrmniamM. 

77,4?i 

7H,8m 

lL5,aE27 

139,  S7» 

143. 31« 


tMO. 


Pcremi 
or  total. 


57,( 
fl2.1» 

ai.6«2 


fi39.H50 


907.903 


171, 143 
1H5,6.>4 
154,745 
224,515 

247,565 

9K3,622 


I 


}<2,2W 

71,376 

74,4)Q 

125, 37H 

119,405 

472,940 


1H0,(M) 
204, 7K4 
312,460 
302,294 
359,933 
218,379 
329,000 


106.083 
149,521 
221,532 
280, 12R 
333,027 
185.357 
270,000 


I 


1,915,730  I    1,525,645 


uoo. 


«l4 
7L3 
5L0 

aar 
aao 
47.5 


41,  51 A 
21.814 

M.3S9 
«C,400 
44.624 


4^3 


;&« 


4K0 
3K.4 
48.1 
55lH 

4K.3 


Vs»»4 

114, 27H 

H0.2» 

99,1^ 

128,0711 


oTloiaL  i 

I 
I 


48. 8       510. 6K2 


.%1 
7.iO 
7a9 
8O1I 
912 
84.8 
N8.8 


I 


S2,«g7 

90,9:&« 
41,969 
26,906 
33,022 
»,0Q0 


79.6  I    390.0K<i 


per  :• 


SL6 
27.7 
46.0 

saa 

61.0 


r. 


•J 

.1 


SL 


61 


O 


I 

i 

51.9  I 
44.3 

St.  7 


'^  .1 

•s 

.1  il 
•4  : 


31.1 


r 


4X9 

:.7.o 

ait 

11.9 

7.K 
1^3 
IKO 

At 


•  •  I. 
1  -   < 


*  t»2()|Mirlly  c^limiito'l. 

The  vahiBs  Kiven  alK)vo  are  the  import  value  at  foreign  shipping  |M>rt.  Vmi. ' 
insurance,  duty,  nnd  doHvery  cost  to  customer  must  be  adden  to  obtain  AiDrt^"-"! 
market  value. 
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Compariiton  of  the  market  prices  in  Emjland  and  the  United  Statea. 


British. 


Home.  Export 


a3: 


Average |  S57.76 

High 66.86 


Low. 


*14: 


Average. 
High.... 
Low 


^15: 


Averse. 
High. . . . 
Low 


91b: 


Average. 

jligh 

Low 


5L07 

48.44 
99.60 
43.80 

H6.43 
«>.71 
33.51 

116.50 

119. 19 

95.60 


152.21 
55.93 
46.20 

4a  44 
4^61 
4a  13 

0) 
0) 

164.55 
169.82 
153.32 


British. 


Ameri- 
can. 


Home. 


Export. 


Ameri- 
can. 


$57.87 
65.00 
47.00 

55.80 

IILOO 

37.50 

9L21 

107.50 

68.00 

164.12 
175.00 
115.40 


1917: 

Average $118.89 

High 118.96 

Low 118.80 

1918: 

.\  verage 120. 00 

High 128.08 

Low 112.87 

1919: 

Average 92.09 

High in.  44 

Low 87.7.5 

1920  (6  months): 


$274.95  ;  $:)09.17 
380.24  '  40a00 
16L79I     175.00 


Average. 
High.... 
Low 


125.41 
116.15 
103.80 


260.71 
285.47 
236.12 

102.36 

Wi.  00 

83.49 

142..% 
177.75 
109. 15 


I 


250.00 
250.00 
250.00 

137.24 
230.00 

uaoo 

188.46 
225.00 
137.50 


*  No  flgores  given. 


At  the  present  time  ferromanganese  i»  quoted  at  aJ)Oiit  $65  per  ton  for  l)oth  foreign 
ind  domestic  product,  showing  the  tendency  to  return  to  normal  vahies  and  usual 
ivenues  of  supply. 

The  importance  of  ferromanganese  to  the  steel  industry  has  already  been  shown, 
dnce  no  steel  can  be  made  without  it.    The  steel  industry  as  a  whole,  and  including 
the  employees  of  mining  and  transportation  companies  owned  and  operated  by  steel 
producers,  employs  about  1,500,000  men.     All  oi  the  merchant  ferromanganese  used 
in  the  United  States  could  be  produced  in  furnaces  employing  from  1,500  to  2,000  men. 
The  capital  investment  in  the  steel  business  of  the  United  States  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  since  there  are  many  small  producers  whose  statements  do  not  appear  in 
the  financial  manuals.    (Considering  only  steel  makers  whose  financial  status  can 
easily  be  determined,  the  capital  investment,  which  is  the  excess  of  assets  over  un- 
capitalized  liabilities,  amounts  to  about  $4,500,000,000.    This  investment  may  be 
divided  into  three  general  groups:  1.  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  with  an  invest- 
ment of  about  $2,000,000,000.    2.  Eleven  of  the  larger  independent  steel  companies, 
with  an  investment  of  about  $1,000,000,000.     3.  About  100  small  independent  steel 
companies,  with  an  aggregate  investment  of  about  $1,100,000,000,  and  in  addition  to 
this  group  10  or  more  large  manufacturing  enterprises  who  make  steel  for  their  own 
use  but  are  not  commercial  producers,  with  an  investment  of  about  $400,000,000. 

The  Steel  Corporation  manufactures  its  own  ferromanganese.  Some  of  the  larger 
independents  occasionally  make  ferromanganese  and  could  easily  cooperate  to  do  so. 
The  third  ^up,  and  the  largest  in  point  of  numbers,  must  always  purchase  ferro- 
panganese  m  the  open  market,  as  must  also  about  100  small  steel  makers  not  included 
in  above  figures. 

We  have  shown  that  there  is  no  reason  why  ferromanganese  can  not  be  made  here  as 
'heaply  as  abroad.  The  facilities  for  manufacture  exist  wherever  there  is  a  blast 
furnace.  The  United  States  in  this  respect  is  in  exactl^f  the  same  position  as  other 
>teel-producing  countries,  and  in  time  of  national  necessity  our  proauction  could  be 
increased  as  rapidly  as  needed. 

The  rate  proposed  in  the  Fordney  bill  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  manganese  con- 
fined in  ferromanganese  amounts  to  $39.42  per  gross  ton.  The  proposed  tax  of  1  cent 
P^f  pound  on  manganese  contained  in  ores  (figuring  that  2.2  tons  of  50  per  cent  ore 
Are  required  to  make  1  ton  of  ferromanganci^e)  would  impose  a  duty  of  $24. 04  on  the 
^Te  required  for  1  ton  of  ferromanganese.  This  would  give  an  advantage  of  approxi- 
mately $15  per  ton  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  other  large  producers. 
The  f»7eat  independent  group,  which  always  purchases  in  the  open  market,  whose 
'09t«  by  reason  of  their  size  are  always  higher  than  those  of  the  great  companies, 
would  thus  be  burdened  with  this  extra  cost,  placing  them  at  a  serious  disadvantage 
iod  tending  in  times  of  depression  to  the  creation  of  a  monopoly.  The  interest  of 
ineae  independent  manufacturers  recjuires  the  restraining  influence  of  foreign  com- 
l>etitioii  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  unreasonable  prices  which  prevailed  when  this 
competition  was  temporarily  reduced.  The  proposed  rates  are  not  only  too  high  but , 
w  shown  above,  are  not  proportionate. 
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We  recommend  that  ferromanganese  be  admitted  free,  or  if  a  dutv  is  necesttry  I ' 
revenue  purposes  that  same  shall  not  excised  12.50  per  gross  ton.    We  further  nccts 
mend  restoring  ferromanganese  to  its  proper  claasification  with  pig  iron  and  gpicgelebu 
in  paragraph  301. 

in  the  testimonv  befote  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Beptt* 
sentatives  and  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  various  statements  wen 
made  which  were  misleading.  We  wish  to  correct  some  of  tjieae  atatementa,  paiticii- 
iarly  those  appearing  in  the  brief  submitted  to  your  committee  by  the  Lavino  Furaaif 
Co.,  E.  E.  Marshall,  American  Mdnganese  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  Southern  Mangaiiear 
Co.: 

Caj>'Ual  investment  in  ferromanganese  production. — ^The  claim  was  mede  in  the  bne 
submitted  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  heavy  caintai  (appioximatel} 
110,000,000)  has  been  invested  in  the  production  of  ferromanganese  and  that  ihif 
investment  is  threatened  by  foreign  competition. 

This  investment  was  made  at  the  time  of  unheard  of  high  prices,  fepfiinanganwf 
ranging  from  1250  to  |400  per  ton.  It  was  not  an  altruistic  move  but  n  commercn. 
one,  that  we  believe  yielded  huge  profits.  The  subsequent  abandonment  of  foro- 
manganese  production  by  some  furnaces  was  a  lopcal  recognition  that  war  conditiot& 
had  ended.  The  return  of  these  furnaces  to  po^-iron  production  is  similar  to  the 
change  of  the  great  steel  companies  from  munitions  work  to  ordinary  commercu! 
products.    To  ask  the  public  to  assume  a  tax  burden  of  approximately  114,000,000 

Eer  annum  on  the  entire  steel  trade,  or  $7,000,000  on  the  independent  trade,  lur  Uif 
enefit  of  two  producers  with  a  total  investment  (figured  at  war  time  prioee)  of  U«» 
than  $10,000,000  is  patently  absurd. 

Competition  with  British  sellers. — In  both  the  original  briefs  submitted  to  the  War* 
and  Means  Committee  and  in  the  combined  briefsubmitted  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  reference  is  made  to  unfair  methods  |>racticed  by  foreign  producer*  ax»l 
particular  reference  to  an  all^zed  British  pool,  whicJi  it  is  stated  has  at  various  cimfr 
reduced  prices  in  the  United  States  to  below  the  cost  of  production  "with  the avwnf 
purpose  of  destroying  the  industry  in  America. " 

Reference  to  the  table  of  comparative  prices  previously  shown  herein  demonstimttf 
that  the  prices  have  been  approximately  the  same  in  both  British  and  Amencaa 
markets  and  that  ferromanganese  has  been  freely  sold  without  discrimination  by  thf 
British  makers.  They  continued  to  do  so  during  the  war  in  substantial  quantitica  »• 
is  also  shown  by  reference  to  the  table  of  consumption,  |m>duction,  and  imports  ti 
ferromanganese  for  the  period  from  1914  to  1920,  inclusive.  There  was  no  emlerri' 
established  by  the  British  Government  on  the  exportation  of  femmMunneBe.  biit 
said  exportation  was  licensed  only  to  consumers  who  would  give  a  aignea  undcrtai 
ing  that  the  steel  made  from  this  ferromanganese  would  not  go  into  enemy  haiida 

In  the  brief  submitted  to  your  committee  by  the  American  manganese jptadocs> 
reference  is  made  to  quotations  appearing  in  The  Iron  and  Coal  Irades  Revkw  ^ 
England  under  date  of  August  12,  1921,  quoting  prices  on  British  ferromangamt  i^ 
follows:  76/80  per  cent  for  home  consumption,  £18  per  ton;  76/SO  per  cent  for  exptft 
£14  per  ton;  followed  by  the  conclusions  drawn  by  these  eentlemen,  aa  foUowa.  "It 
is  perfectly  evident,  therefore,  that  the  members  of  the  British  pool  aie  leaorti-g 
again  to  their  pernicious  habit  of  dumping  in  this  countr>'^  to  destroy  toe  fenomangaaww 
industry,  in  this  case  the  difference  being  £4  sterling  per  ton  lower  than  Uiax  wi!. 
sell  consumers  in  their  own  country." 

The  conclusion  drawn  is  unwarranted,  misleading,  and  deceptive.  Tlw  true  facte 
are  as  follows:  British  ferromanganese  is  freely  quoted  for  export  to  aU  other  oountriei 
than  the  United  States  at  £14  per  ton.  No  (quotations  have  been  made  by  ns  and  xw 
sales  made  by  us  at  less  than  $65  c.  i.  f .,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  £18,  and  so  fiar  » 
we  know  no  quotations  have  been  made  by  the  representatives  of  other  Bri^di  pao- 
ducers  at  less  than  this  figure.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  antidumptac 
provision  of  the  emergency  tariff  act  might  possibly  be  invoked  against  any  aailer 
who  offered  ferromanganese  at  less  than  the  open  quoted  price  for  home  ooneumptM 
in  British  markets.  The  strict  observance  by  the  Britiah  makere  and  their  repfeacPta 
tives  in  the  United  States  of  the  intent  of  tne  emeigency  tariff  act  has  in  enect  pr^ 
vented  American  steel  makers  from  purchasing  ferromanganese  at  aa  low  figuraa  m 
their  competitors  in  Canada,  Mexico,  Ja^in,  France,  (Termany,  and  otho'  aCaii 
producing  countries  are  able  to  purchase.  The  injury  to  the  American  steel  txade  b 
evident,  and  the  only  benefit  accrues  to  Ammcan  ferromanganese  produoeca  who  ar» 
unwilliuR  to  meet  the  competitive  figures  prevailing  in  the  leading  maiketa  of  thi 
world.  At  the  same  time  tnat  Britisn  producers  are  refusing  to  Quote  low  prices  it 
the  American  markets  certain  German  makers,  by  reason  of  the  aepfeciaticui  of  th» 
mark  in  the  United  States  and  its  higher  value  in  Germany,  are  able  to  quote  prioo 
approximately  $15  per  ton  below  the  British  and  American  market  witliout  an^ 
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koger  of  coming  within  any  provisious  of  the  antidiimpming  section  of  the  emergency 
riff  law. 

We  wiflh  further  to  state  that  the  British  trade-paper  quotations  referred  to  are 
erely  nominal  and  do  not  represent  actual  business.  The  entire  steel  trade  of  Great 
ntain  has  been  paralyzed  by  the  coal  strike  and  is  to-day  operating  at  less  than  10 
It  cent  of  capacity.  One  month  ago  the  production  of  steel  in  Great  Britain  was  onl y 
wax  1  per  cent  capacity.  At  such  a  time  trade-paper  quotations  do  not  represent  a 
arket,  oecause  a  market  does  not  exist.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  future  British 
icee  will  follow  the  same  course  as  in  the  pacrt  and  that  a  resumption  of  home  demand 
ill  witness  substantially  the  same  quotations  for  home  consumption  and  for  export, 
loving  always  for  the  usual  and  natural  differential  between  the  retail  lots  const!- 
ting  home-market  sales  and  the  laiger  wholesale  quantities  in  which  the  commodity 
exported. 

We  quote  a^n  from  the  brief  of  the  American  manganese  producers  as  follows: 
The  dominating  factor  of  the  foreign  producers  is  the  British  pcNol,  whose  avowed 
irpoee  is  to  reclaim  the  American  trade  and  to  drive  the  American  maker  out  of 
uuees  by  unfair  cmnnetition.  This  unfair  competition  has  already  been  brought 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  Government  and  is  in  process  of  investigation  b>' 
je  Federal  Trade  CommisBion.'' 

This  complaint  was  brought  before  the-  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  1919,  presum- 
4y  by  the  same  gentlemen  who  have  asked  for  unreasonably  high  duties  on  ferro- 
tnganese.  Alter  an  inveeti^tion  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  covering  a 
tied  of  two  years  and  including  a  complete  and  thorough  examination  of  the  records 
sales,  shipmente,  and  prices  by  the  respondents,  the  examiner  for  the  Federal 
ade  Commission  sitting  in  this  case  has  recently  rendered  his  report  to  the  com> 
inion,  concluding  same  with  the  following  paragraphs: 

"22.  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  the  respondents  or  their  principals 
mmonly  or  systematically  imported  and  sold  ferromanganese  in  the  United  States 
pricee  substantially  less  than  the  actual  market  value  of  ferromanganese  in  England. 
'23.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  importing  and  selling  of  ferromanganese  by  the 
Bpondents  ot  their  principals  into  the  United  States  was  done  with  any  intent  to 
jure  the  industry  of  manufacturing  ferromanganese  in  the  United  States,  and  there 
e  no  facts  and  circumstances  proven  from  which  such  intent  ran  logically  or  legally 
t  inferred. 

**  CONCLUSION. 

"From  the  foregoing  findings  as  to  the  facts,  the  examiner  holds  that  the  respondents 
^re  not  gmlty  of  usine  any  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  commerce  as  chaiged 
the  complaint  and  tnat  there  b  no  proof  of  any  violation  of  section  5  of  an  act  of 
lagreas  approved  September  26,  1914,  entitled  *  An  act  to  create  a  Federal  Trade 
unmiBBion,  to  define  its  powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes.' '' 
The  reference  to  this  j^roceeding  by  these  gentlemen,  before  a  finding  wafi  made  or 
ul  decision  rendered,  m  an  attempt  to  influence  l^lslation,  speaks  for  itself. 
In  the  original  brief  submitted  by  the  American  manganese  producers  to  the  House 
ttumittee  on  Ways  and  Means  they  reauested  that  the  rate  be  made  specific  and 
ked  for  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pNound,  at  tne  same  time  asking  that  ores  be  retained  on 
e  free  list.  In  their  latest  brief  suomitted  to  your  committee,  and  doubtless  Influ- 
tced  by  the  pronounced  opposition  of  witnesses  from  the  steel  trade,  they  recede 
m  this  position  and  request  a  26  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  with  free  ores. 
Such  a  duty  can  not  be  justified  ov  differences  in  cost  of  production,  since  all  evi- 
nce tends  to  Aow  that  costs  are  substantially  the  same.  The  British  manufacturer 
and  must  always  remain  at  a  disadvanta^  to  the  extent  of  the  ocean  freight,  and 
this  degree  the  American  manufacturer  is  automatically  protected.  If  tne  costs 
the  American  producers  are  so  high  as  to  require  protection  to  this  de^e,  it  is  an 
^ftiaion  on  their  part  of  ineptitude  in  manufacture  or  of  inflated  capital  char^, 
^  salaries,  and  otner  excesBive  overhead  costs  which  unduly  burden  the  production 
St.  It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  to  subsidize 
competence  or  to  indemnify  against  the  penalties  of  commercial  errors. 

rATEKBNT  OF  BADCUFFB  BOHBYN,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AMEBI- 
CAST  XANGANBSB  KAKUFACTUBINa  CO.,  FHII^DELFHIA,  PA. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  state  for  the  record  where  you  reside. 
Mr.  RoMEYN.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  American  Manganese 
anufacturing  Co.,  with  offices  in  Philadelphia. 
The  CnAiKMAN.  What  is  your  business  ? 
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MjT.  RoMEYN.  We  are  independent  manufacturers  of  fcrroouir- 
ganese. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  briefly  to  state  your  views  i- 
the  committee. 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  I  just  want  to  bring  out  three  points  about  tb 
ferromanganese  proposition,  and  it  win  only  take  five  minutes: 

In  connection  with  the  duty  on  ferromanganese  you  have  llm-* 
alternatives.  The  first  one  is  to  leave  ferromanganese  where  it  is.  «•(• 
the  free  list.  And  if  you  do  that,  the  industry  will  be  entirely  wipt^i 
out. 

We  have  been  in  the  business  for  seven  years.  An  attempt  wju- 
made  yesterday  in  the  testimony  more  or  less  to  give  the  impres^^^. 
that  this  was  net  a  very  large  industry  in  this  country,  or  that  iKt 
industry  was  not  adequate  to  supply  the  demand.  We  empii** 
about  1,000  men.  We  nave  our  own  coal  mines,  we  have  our  onii 
railroad,  and  we  make  our  own  coke,  and  our  pay  rolls  amount  up 
to  from  $700,000  to  $1,000,000  a  vear.  We  have  paid  to  the  rail- 
roads alone  in  freight  in  the  last  four  years  $1,250,000.  Our  plan? 
is  appraised  at  over  $4,000,000,  and  our  inventories  amount  i- 
$2,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  W^here  is  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  Our  plant  is  in  the  heart  of  the  coke  region  near 
Connellsville.     We  are  located  at  Dunbar,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  From  700  to  1,000.  We  nave  produced  fern- 
manganese  that  has  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  4,500,000  ton- 
of  steel.  I  also  represent  Edward  E.  Marshall,  who  is  an  indr 
pendent  producer  of  ferromanganese,  and  who  has  made  fem- 
manganese  that  entered  into  the  production  of  8,500,000  tons  «»* 
steel.  His  pay  rolls  in  1917  were  $500,000,  and  in  1918  they  wpn 
$1,000,000.  I  have  not  got  the  figures  that  show  the  revenue  l»- 
paid  to  the  railroads. 

Enough  of  that.  If  we  do  not  get  any  duty  on  ferromanganr^ 
and  it  remains  on  the  free  list,  we  will  have  to  go  out  of  business  v* 
the  next  six  months.  Our  operations  for  the  last  seven  years  up  !•• 
date,  due  to  British  competition,  have  shown  a  loss  of  $380,000,  aiKi 
we  are  at  the  point  to-day,  gentlemen,  where  we  are  going  out  «»' 
business  before  this  year  is  over,  if  we  do  not  get  protection.  It  i^ 
up  to  you  gentlemen  to  decide. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  about  the  manganese-ore  situation  i 

Mr.  Romeyn.  It  does  not  affect  us.     I  will  get  to  that  in  a  nioment 

You  have  two  alternatives.     You  either  can  have  a  dutj-  on  fem- 
manganese  or  you  can  have  it  on  the  ore  and  ferromanganese,  a* 
suggested  in  the  tariff.     If  you  have  the  duty  on  ferromanganese 
ana  leave  the  ore  on  the  free  list,  we  wiD  have  to  have  an  ad  valon»r 
dutv  of  25  per  cent  or  a  specific  duty  of  not  less  than  $15  a  ton. 

Tlie  steel  people  yesteraay  said  that  they  were  in  favor  of  a  spnir . 
(hity  on  ferromanganese,  and  suggested  it  be  the  same  as  on  pig^  iri^^i- 
or  about  $2.50  a  ton.  Out  greatest  competitor  is  England.  Belfor 
the  war  they  had  all  the  busmess  in  this  country:  since  1914  we  ha^t 
been  producing  it,  and  we  were  of  great  assistance  to  the  steel  rrnu 
panics  during  the  war,  because  they  could  not  get  English  fern« 
Their  business  in  this  country  is  only  40  per  cent  of  their  total  pn» 
duction.     Our  business  is  with  50  per  cent  of  the  steel  makers  ir 
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>  oountry,  because  the  steel  corporation  makes  their  own.  The 
t^lish  can  a£Pord  to  sell  away  below  their  cost  ofproduction  for  a 
LIT  or  two  in  order  to  get  this  market  back.  They  are  doing  it 
d&y,  and  they  are  going  to  do  everything  possible  to  get  us  out 


^nator  Walsh.  You  say  your  production  is  50  per  cent  of  the 

i3irDiption  1 

Mjr.  RoMETN.  YeSy  sir;  because  the  steel  corporation  makes  their 

Ti.      We  have  adequate  facilities  in  ferromanganese  to  supply  the 

maxid,  eliminatingthe  British  entirely. 

Senator  Walsh.  Well,  leaving  out  the  Steel  Corporation,  who  make 

eir  own,  your  production  is  enough  to  take  care  of  all  the  consump- 

Mr.  RoMETN.  Yes,  sir.  In  1913  and  1914  the  average  price  of  fer- 
nianganese  was  a  little  over  $60  a  gross  ton;  to-day  it  is  about  $65. 
e  iwail  take  the  prewar  price  as  a  conservative  estimate.  If  ferro- 
CLD^anese  at  $60  is  imported  and  sold  by  the  British  here,  they  get 
I  additional  revenue  of  $15,  or  25  per  cent,  by  virtue  of  exchange, 
lierefore  I  say  that  we  must  have  a  duty,  on  a  conservative  basis, 
>  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  a  specific  duty  of  $15. 
If  you  have  a  $15  specific  duty — assuming  you  do  not  have  any 
ity  on  the  ore — the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  would  not  be 
fected,  and  they  would  have  that  advantage.  But  if  you  have  a 
>ecific  duty  of  $15  it  means  an  increase  to  the  steel  companies  in 
le  United  States  of  only  $2,250,000  a  year,  gentlemen,  and  that  is 
othing — absolutely  notning.  The  annual  steel  business  in  this 
duntry  amounts  to  two  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars,  and  all  we  want 

0  protect  this  industry  is  a  dutv  that  will  raise  the  cost  to  the  steel 
onsumer  $2,250,000  a  year.    Tnat  is  my  second  point. 

My  third  point  is  this:  We  are  satisfied  with  an  adequate  specific 
tuty  or  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  ferromanganese,  with  free  ore;  we 
^re  also  satisfied  with  the  bill  as  written.    The  bill  as  written  means 

1  duty  of  $39.42  a  ton  on  ferromanganese.  Out  of  that  duty  $24.64 
»es  to  the  ore  people.  The  duty  on  imported  ore  would  be  paid  by 
he  ferromanganese  producer.  The  price  of  domestic  ore  would  be 
aised  correspondingly.  Therefore  the  advantage  we  get  out  of  the 
)resent  duty  as  written  amounts  to  only  $14.78  a  ton.  That  corre- 
sponds very  closely  to  a  specific  duty  of  $15  a  ton,  which  I  have  asked 
>or.  Gentlemen,  that  duty  of  $39.42  a  ton  amounts  to  less  than  30 
?ent8  a  ton  increase  in  the  cost  of  steel,  and  if  you  figure  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  ferromanganese  as  300,000  tons  a  year  you 
bave  only  increased  the  present  cost  of  ferromanganese  to  the  steel 
[consumer  $8,000,000  or  $9,000,000  a  year,  and  when  we  consider  the 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  that  go  into  the  steel  business  that 
figure  is  not  to  be  considered  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  number  of  duties  on  other  materials 
that  would  run  it  up,  as  testified  yesterday,  to  $25,000,000. 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  Yes,  sir;  quite  right.  We  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  other  alloys.  We  make  ferromanganese  and  nothing  else, 
and  ferromanganese  is  the  bi^est  item  and  involves  the  largest 
amount  of  capital.  Moreover,  it  is  the  most  essential  industry.  You 
can  not  make  steel  in  this  coimtry  without  it.  If  we  have  no  ferro- 
manganese industry  in  this  country  and  we  have  a  sudden  war,  you 
can  not  turn  to  making  ferromanganese  immediately.     It  takes  time 
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to  get  ore;  it  takes  six  weeks  to  ship  ore  from  India  and  from  :: 
Caucasus,  to  say  nothing  of  getting  it  from  the  mines  to  the  dork: 
and  would  take  months  to  get  the  mining  operations  going  in  ti. 
country. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  about  the  imports  of  ferromanganese  al  '  • 
present  time  ? 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  Imports  of  ferromanganese?    We  are  glad  to  ^ 
feiTomanganese  in  competition  with  the  foreign  producers  to-day 
100  per  cent  loss  in  order  to  get  money  to  meet  our  pay  rolls. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  not  reduced  your  rates  of  wages  to  vhi, 
help?  ■  -e         -   1 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that.     Our  men  have  v 
untarily  taken  the  largest  cut  of  Ruy  men  in  the  steel  business  in  ' 
United  States  to-day,  and  our  common  labor  is  working  at  22  M^r: 
an  hour. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  it  two  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  It  corresponds  to  the  iron  and  steel  wages,  «'• . 
were  46  cents,  and  were  cut  down  corresponding  to  everyuody  oLv 
and  our  men  are  taking  that  because  they  know  the  situaticm  irv 
they  are  trying  to  keep  going  until  wo  can  get  some  action  down  h»^f. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  alfl  have  to  say. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  on  account  of  imports  ? 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  It  is  on  account  of  the  operations  of  the  British  dim* 

Senator  Watson.  You  mean  by  that  that  the  imports  of  (en^ 
manganese  are  greatly  increasing  at  tliis  time  ? 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  Ferromanganese  imports  have  always  taken  the  hi  ^ 
ness  away  from  us;  they  always  unaersell  us. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  reason  you  have  not  sold  »is  much  fen. 
manganese  is  that  the  steel  industry  is  only  operating  at  about  * 
per  cent;  that  is  the  real  reason  that  you  can  not  sell  at  all,  is  it  no* 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  That  is  the  reason  this  year.     We  have  not  madv 
pound  this  year.     But  I  have  not  included  tlus  years  figures.     I  hnv 
taken  them  from  1914  to  1920. 

Senator  Walsh.  Normall}^  you  employ  from  750  to  a  thousand  nx* 
How  many  emplovees  have  vou  to-aay  ? 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  To-day  we  have  300  inen. 

Senator  McLean.  You  have  only  spoken  about  two  companu-- 
yours  and  one  other.     What  does  the  entire  industry  amount  to  * 

Mr.  Romeyn.  There  are  four  companies  in  the  business  ti>-dA 
During  the  war  there  were  10.     The  other  people  have  been  fi>p  •-• 
out  of  it. 

Senator  McLean.  There  are  only  four  to-day? 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  Yes.     We  had  enough  surplus  money  to  keep  ru 
ning,  and  now  we  have  eaten  all  pf  that  up  and  we  an^  about  to  rl^ 
down. 

Senator  McLean.  As  I  understand  it,  the  two  companies  repn-^ 
what  percentage  of  the  total  product  i 

Mr.  Romeyn.  The  two  companies  I  mentioned  represent  ah«»uT 
per  cent  of  the  production. 

Senator  McLean.  Only  about  30  per  cent  i 

Mr.  Romeyn.  Mr.  Howard,  representing  tlie  Lavino  Fumaiv  k 
who  will  testify  next,  are  the  largest  producers.     They  produce  oU- 
50  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production,  excluding  the  Steel  (\»n 
ration. 
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Senator  McLean.  Then,  together,  you  represent  70  or  80  per  cent  * 
Mr.  RoMBYN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  is  without  the  United  States  Steel 
►rporation,  they  making  then-  own  ? 

Senator  McLean.  You  supply,  I  suppose,  the  smaller  steel  men  ? 
Mr.  RoMEYN.  We  supply  the  men  who  testified  here  yesterday, 
:— all  the  large  steel  companies  excepting  the  United  States  Steel 
ffporation.  We  have  spent  $1,000,000  in  equipment  to  make 
rromanganese  in  our  plant  alone.  We  can  make  ferromanganese 
-daj  cheaper  than  any  of  these  steel  companies  who  were  here  and 
stifled  yesterday  that  ferromanganese  can  be  made  in  any  blast 
mace.  It  can  not  be  made  in  an^  blast  furnace. 
Senator  McLean.  They  said  if  this  tariff  were  left  on  they  would 
compelled  to  manufacture  their  own  ferromanganese,  and  they 
)uld  not  buy  it  of  you. 

Mr.  RoMETN.  All  right;  if  you  leave  that  tariff  on,  it  will  suit  us. 
6  will  make  ferromtm^anese  cheaper  than  they  can  do  it,  and  we 
U  sell  it  to  them.  YTe  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  present 
riff. 

7ATBXENT    OF   JOHN   HOWARD,   GENERAL   MANAGER    LA  VINO 

FXTRNACE   CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  other  speaker  referred  to  by  Mr. 
omeyn  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  the  other  speaker  on  the  producers'  side. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Howard,  will  you  state  for  the  record  your 
icupation  or  business? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  general  manager  of  the  Lavino  Furnace  Co. 
The  Chairbian.  Where  is  that  located  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  We  have  offices  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  furnace  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Our  furnaces  are  at  Lebanon,  Pa.;  Marietta,  Pa.; 
leridan,  Pa. ;  and  Lynchburc,  Va. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  tnose  things  for  the  record.     How  many 
en  are  employed  by  your  several  concerns  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  Just  now  ? 
The  Chairman.  In  ordinary  times. 
Mr.  Howard.  About  600. 
The  Chairman.  And  how  many  just  now? 

Mr.  Howard.  Nine.  We  have  a  watchman  on  day  and  night  at 
ich  one  of  the  plants  and  a  couple  of  men  besides. 
We  are  going  to  file  a  brief  and  state  why  we  want  a  duty.     I  was 
)piiig  yesterday  that  I  would  be  able  to  present  our  views  while  the 
)ponents  of  the  bill  presented  theirs  on  the  same  day. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  practically  the  same  thing. 
Mr.  Howard.  May  I  refer  to  a  man  who  testified  at  the  close  of 
isterday's  meetii^g  1 
The  CHAiRMANTies. 

Mr.  Howard.  No  one  asked  the  gentleman  who  he  was  or  who  he 
presented.     I  would  like  to  tell  you. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  was  his  name  and  whom  did  he  represent '( 
Mr.  Howard.  It  was  Mr.  Dette,  representing  Crocker  Bros.    He 
neither  a  producer  nor  a  consumer  of  ferromanganese. .  He  was 
n^ply  an  importer,  and  for  months  this  firm  has  been  sending  out 
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propaganda  to  all  the  different  steel  people  asking  them  to  oppi^ 
this  proposed  duty  on  ferromanganese. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  did  not  conceal  that.  I  understood  that  I 
was  an  importer.     There  was  not  any  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  was  sitting  close^  and  I  did  not  hear  him  say  b 
was  an  importer. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  him  down  here  as  an  importer. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  got  it  and  I  did  not.     He  recommended 
slight  duty  on  the  ore  and  a  slight  duty  of  about  S2  a  ton  on  the  fen^ 

it  is  self-evident  that  as  he  is  an  agent  of  the  British  producers  thj 
he  was  not  going  to  recommend  a  duty  that  would  be  satisfactof 
for  the  American  industry. 

The  Chairman.  I  thinlc  the  committee  fully  realizes  that. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  hope  so. 

Senator  Watson.  We  all  know  that. 

Mr.  Howard.  He  made  a  statement  asking  that  ferromangaDn 
be  put  back  along  with  pig  iron^  and  I  have  nstened  to  a  eoM  dn 
of  testimony  in  regard  to  ferromanganese  and  was  pleasea  to  nofl 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  finally  cut  it  out  of  paragnp 
301  and  put  it  where  it  belonged. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  where  spiegdeM 
ends  and  where  ferromanganese  begins?  What  is  the  dinerpr^ 
between  the  manufacture  of  one  as  against  the  other? 

Mr.  Howard.  In  one  case  we  use  an  iron  ore  containing  mangani^ 
and  in  the  other  case  we  use  manganese  ore. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  speaking  as  to  the  actual  labor  that  is  involvftj 
What  is  the  difference?  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  sooi 
little  trouble  in  arriving  at  the  tax  to  be  imposed  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  On  the  line  of  demarcation  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes ;  I  do.    I  mention  that  in  our  brief. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  mention  it  in  the  brief  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Nobody  has  yet  mentioned  it,  and  I  thought 
would  ask  you.     On  the  one  they  gave  $1.25  and  on  ferromangand 
containing  more  than  1  per  cent  of  carbon  they  gave  2^  oenls  p^ 
poimd  on  the  metallic  manganese  contained  therein. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  contained  manganese  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  have  you.  if  you  can,  ••i 
plain  to  me  how  it  is  going  to  be  administered  ?* 

Mr.  Howard.  In  what  way  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  By  the  customs  officials. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  have  put  a  line  of  demarcation,  have  they  »«•: 

Senator  Smoot.  They  have  not  here.  Tliey  say  anythine  oonu.'3 
ing  more  than  1  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  the  same  identical  Uiing  wi; 
the  ferromanganese.  Where  are  you  going  to  divide  it,  thai  ta  vhi 
I  want  to  know,  for  administrative  purposes,  am}  I  thou^t  ma). 
vou  could  tell.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  it.  and  I  would  like  I 
know. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  bill  carries  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  I  know  that.  But  the  rates  of  dutv  ai 
entirely  different.  In  the  past  they  have  bec«  the  same.  Tbwt 
fore  there  has  been  no  trouble  in  the  administration  of  that,  beraitf 
they  have  been  under  the  same  paragraph. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Now  they  are  separated.  Supposing  you. were 
3  administrative  officer  to  impose  tnese  duties,  now  would  you  tell 
onder  these  two  sections  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  would  have  to  be  analyzed;  the  metal  would 
analyzed. 

Sienator  Smoot.  That  is  exactly  where  it  will  be  difficult.  Not  only 
U  the  one  have  to  be  analyzed,  but  both — not  for  the  amount  of 
rbon,  but  as  to  whether  one  is  spie^eleisen  or  ferromanganese. 
Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Romeyn  would  like  to  answer  that. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  care  who  answers  it. 
Mr.  RoMEYN.  It  is  a  very  important  thing  with  us.  We  claim  that 
B  line  of  demarcation  as  now  made  in  your  tariflf  bill  is  not  in  accord- 
cc  with  the  customs  of  the  trade.  We  want  the  line  of  demarcation 
spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese  instead  of  being  45  per  cent  to  be 
per  cent.  It  could  be  16  to  18  or  18  to  22  per  cent.  Eighteen  to 
is  the  standard  CTade  for  spiegeleisen.  If  it  is  45  per  cent  it  is 
t  spiegeleisen;  although  that  line  of  demarcation  was  taken  dur- 
l  me  war  by  the  War  Industries  Board.  It  is  ferromanganese  at 
per  cent,  and  not  spiegeleisen;  spiegeleisen  is  18  to  22;  anything 
lOve  22  per  cent  is  ferromanganese,  and  we  have  asked  that  you 
ange  the  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  me  why  there  should  be  a  difference 
that  case  of  only  $1.25  and  in  the  other,  as  provided' in  paragraph 
&y  you  asked  that  you  have  free  ore  and  a  duty  on  ferromanganese 
S15  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  HowAKD.  You  want  to  know  why  there  should  be  that 
fference  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes.  Spiegeleisen,  $1.25;  and  ferromanganese, 
e  former  witness  said  that  even  if  they  had  free  ore  it  would  want 
5  per  ton  protection — in  one  case  $1.25  and  in  the  other  $15. 
ease  tell  the  committee  why  you  want  that  $13.75  increase  ? 
Mr.  HowABD.  They  are  two  different  things.  Spiegeleisen  is  from 
m  ore  containing  manganese;  ferromanganese  is  made  from  man- 
nese  ore  which  contains  just  enough  iron  to  hold  the  manganese 
)m  going  down  into  powder. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  process  in  the  two  is  very  similar  { 
^.  Howard.  Except  that  the  losses  on  ferromanganese  are  very 
iich  greater.  In  the  blast  furnace  for  making  spiegeleisen  you  do 
»t  lose  any  iron;  every  bit  of  iron  you  put  in  the  top  will  come  out 
the  bottom.  But  m  making  ferromanganese  you  can  have  as 
^  as  50  per  cent  loss  of  manganese  if  the  furnace  is  not  run 
operly. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  have,  but  you  do  not  have  ? 
Mr.  HowAitD.  Some  of  them  did,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  Some  of  them  did,  but  thev  are  not  doing  that 
"day,  because  you  would  not  be  in  business  if  you  did. 
Mr.  HowABD.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  Therefore,  why  mention  that  thing  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  Well,  they  are  two  different  products.     If  you  want 
get  back  at  the  real  reason,  ferromanganese  has  always  been 
^gly  classified ;  it  is  an  alloy. 
Senator  Smoot.  For  duty  purposes,  you  say  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 
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Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  they  have  not  had  enough  duty  uptm  it 

Mr.  HowABD.  No;  it  has  not  been  classified  with  ferrophospbom 
and  ferrosilicon. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  reason  for  that  is  the  mode  of  handling  i; 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  it  is  a  blast-furnace  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  it  is.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about  tlu' 
But  it  has  always  been  held  to  be  very  cheaply  handled  as  compam 
with  the  other  ferro  products. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  may  have  been  held  so,  but  it  really  is  not  so.  I 
is  a  ferro  alloy  and  should  have  been  classed  with  the  other  alloy- 
But  there  was  no  industry  in  this  country  prior  to  the  war. 

Senator  Smoot.  Spiegeleisen  is  a  mixture  of  iron  and  manganese 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  and  silicon  and  carbon. 

Senator  Smoot.  Up  to  30  per  cent  it  is  spiegeleisen  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Recognized  as  that  in  the  trade. 

Senator  Smoot.  Up  to  that  point  it  is  exactly  the  same  and  so  | 
ferromanganese  a  mixture  of  manganese  and  iron.  Now,  why  UJ 
difference  of  $1.25  in  the  one  £ase  and  $15  in  another?  I  think  th 
conmiittee  wants  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  for  protection,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  it  is  for  protection,  of  course.  But  why  ik 
necessity  of  the  difference?  Is  spiegeleisen  duty  of  $1.25  too  low  *A 
is  the  $15  duty  on  ferromanganese  too  high? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  spiegeleisen  can  be  made  from  ores  that  caq  U 
mined  in  this  country  and  are  accessible  with  light  freights  the  saim 
as  iron  ores.     Ferromanganese  hardly  can  be  made  in  Uie  same  wnj 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  have  got  to  have  foreip 
manganese  ore  to  make  your  ferromanganese  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  We  do  not  have  to  have  it.  I  am  an  operating  maL 
I  used  thousands  of  tons  of  domestic  ore  during  the  war  when  I  ooui 
get  them.  I  have  used  manganese  ores  from  nearly  all  parts  of  ih* 
world. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  reason  you  can  not  make  it  is  becaosr  jot 
can  not  get  manganese  ore  enough  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Kight  now  there  is  no  demand  for  ferromaagaDf^ 

Senator  Smoot.  How  has  it  been  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  We  never  could  get  enough  domestic  ore  to  satisf 
our  requirements. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  is  the  reason.    Therefore,  the  reason 
not  because  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  producing  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  ferro  wit 
domestic  instead  of  iinported  ores  comes  in  with  losses.  Dome^^tn 
ores  are  nearly  always  high  in  silica,  and  if  you  have  a  high  silica  or 
you  have  an  enormous  slag  volume  with  resultant  increase  of  nun 
ganese  losses. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  it  cost  $13  more  to  produce  one  th-j 
the  other  ?    That  is  simple. 

Mr.  Howard.  Does  it  cost  $13  more? 

Senator  Smoot.  $13.75. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  it  cost  $13.75  more  per  ton  to  pnviu 
ferromanganese  than  it  costs  to  produce  the  spiegeleisen  t 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  Yes;  it  does. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  want  to  know  if  it  does? 
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Mr.  RoMEYN.  Yes,  sir;  manganiferous  ore  is  used  to  make  spiegel- 

len.    When  manganiferous  ore  is  smelted  you  can  get  a  production 

200  tons  a  day. 

Forromanganese  is  made  from  manganese  ore  which  is  an  entirely 

ffcrent  ore.    When  jou  use  manganese  ore  in  a  blast  furnace,  you 

n  not  get  a  production  of  more  than  70  tons  a  day  out  of  the  same 

mace.    Ferromanganese  costs  more  to  make  because  your  labor 

artjes  are  four  times  as  large  while  your  production  is  reduced  to 

le-third. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  only  diflFerence  is  the  percentage  of  manganese 

the  product.     It  is  spiegeleisen  up  to  30  per  cent,  is  it  not — so 
cognized  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ? 
Mr.  RoMEYN.  To  23  per  cent. 
Senator  Smoot.  Thirty  per  cent  is  what  it  is. 
Mr.  RoMEYN.  All  right. 

Senator  Smoot.  Now  there  is  15  per  cent  difference  there,  and  you 
eiin  to  say  that  the  difference  in  the  loss  and  the  difference  between 
e  15  per  cent  would  make  $13.75? 
Mr.  Rome YN.  When  you  get  to  23  per  cent ;  you  jump  immediately* 

SO  per  cent.  There  is  no  midway.  You  do  not  make  ferroman- 
inese  of  all  those  grades  in  between. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  it  was  60  per  cent  it  would  only  be  twice  30  per 
tnt. 

Senator  MgCumber.  If  it  cost  $13  a  ton  or  more  difference  a  ton 
Jtween  the  two  in  actual  cost? 

Mi\  Howard.  I  would  like  to  quote  here  from  a  brief  filed  in  the 
^ays  and  Means  Committee  by  the  steel  men  themselves,  referring 
►  tnis  same  subject: 

We  iiirlhcr  8tate  that  ferromangajiese  is  a  blast-iturJiacc  product  like  pig  iron,  but 
V  manufacture  of  ferromanganese  requires  a})Out  three  times  as  much  coke,  about 
iir  timosi  tiie  labor  coet,  while  the  output  of  the  furnace  is  about  one-third  that  of 
z  in>ti  and  the  cost  of  ferromanganese  above  the  manganese  ore  charge. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  it  costs 
ore  than  pig  iron,  because  of  losses  and  everything  else.  But  I  am 
^caking  now  of  spiegeleisen.  I  want  to  know  that.  I  want  to 
rotect  the  ore  producer,  and  I  want  to  protect  the  ferromanganese 
lanufacturer.  ^ut  I  do  not  want  it  put  all  in  one  place,  and  that  is 
hy  I  have  tried  to  get  this  information.  I  can  not  see  where  that 
iuercnce  of  $13.75  comes  in.  If  you  have  got  it  in  your  brief, 
will  not  say  another  word,  because  I  would  examine  your  brief. 
Mr.  TtoMEYN.  We  will  submit  that  brief  this .  afternoon  and  the 
pir(»s  in  it  will  show  that. 

Jlr.  HowABD.  I  brought  out  the  contention  of  the  importers  that 
iia  was  alwi^s  on  the  free  list  or  carried  a  low  rate,  and  it  should  be 
w  now.  We  want  to  state  that  in  times  past  when  the  other  bills 
ere  framed  there  was  no  one  who  came  here  and  asked  for  a  duty 
tt  (erromaiiganese.  There  was  no  industry  except  what  was  pro- 
uced  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  possibly  by  the 
^etWehem  Steel  Co.  That  is  why  we  are  now  asking  for  a  duty. 
They  say  that  ferromanganese  can  be  made  in  any  blast  furnace 
ttat  makes  pi^  iron.  That  is  true,  if  you  do  not  care  what  it  costs. 
•L^^  ^ese  importers  secured  a  blast  furnace  in  Pennsylvania  and 
ri«d  to  make  ferromanganese.  He  did  not  succeed  in  making  a  ton, 
llhcmgh  he  hired  an  expert. 
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We  siinply  want  to  bring  out  that  in  the  equipment  of  €m 
to  produce  f erromanganese  we  have  the  ability  to  produce  it 
enough  so  that  the  .^nerican  steel  producers  will  not  have  to  vc?7 
and  try  to  make  it  themselves. 

The  question  was  asked  here  of  Mr.  Romeyn  about  no 
manganese  coming  into  this  country  at  this  time.  I  h^Te  here 
memorandum  for  an  order  of  200,000  pounds  that  was  placed  by  l> 
United  States  Navy  Department  in  July  20,  1921,  that  was  uLfr 
bv  an  agent  of  the  English  ferro  at  a  price  lower  than  we  qoouid 
although  we  quoted  more  than  $15  below  our  cost. 

This  shows  that  the  English  are  again  striving  to  secure  the  Anur 
can  market  and  are  selline  below  cost  to-day.  I  was  told  yeatenit.' 
by  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  steel  producers  that  he  cus. ' 
buy  English  ferro  at  $54  a  ton.  We  can  buy  foreign  ore  as  cheap . 
as  they  can  and  our  cost  of  manufacture  is  not  a  great  deal  higtrf 
So  we  know  they  are  using  the  same  methods  they  used  prior  u>  ll- 
war  to  discourage  American  production.  And  smce  they  eoiDsant 
only  about  60  per  cent  of  their  total  production  of  f erromangaDese  4; 
home,  they  can  afford  for  a  time  to  sell  here  below  their  coat  in  or>r! 
to  stifle  the  domestic  production. 

Ferromanganese  can  not  be  made  at  any  such  price  to-daj.  bza 
the  steel  producers  have  in  their  mind  that  they  wpl  get  the  smzs 
price  they  did  prior  to  the  war.  But  if  this  American  indusur  :? 
put  out  of  business  the  British  will  quickly  jump  their  price  *.. 
recoup  their  losses  and  the  American  steel  makers  will  have  to  ptj 
the  bm. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  was  your  quotation  ? 

iSr.  Howard.  Our  quotation  on  it  was  $0.0375  cent  a  pound  tr 
against  their  $0.0332  cent. 

I  want  to  indorse  what  Mr.  Romeyn  stated  in  his  request  for  • 
duty. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  concur  in  his  statement  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Romeyn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  Mr.  Edward  E.  Maniu. 
and  I  testified.  But  since  I  have  been  sitting  down  I  iindersU>«. 
Senator  Smoot's  question^  and  if  you  will  give  me  one  minute  I  «-- 
answer  the  question.  You  asked  why  spiogeleisen  only  rrauintc 
$1.25  and  ferromanganese  $15  a  ton.  The  answer  is  this:  Spiegmscr 
is  not  an  imported  article.  The  American  Manganese  Maniuactii:- 
in^  Co.,  of  which  I  am  vice  president,  owned  a  manganiferous  ct* 
nunc  in  the  Cuyuna  Range  containing  100,000  tons  of  mangaufse 
ore,  and  we  make'spiegeleisen.  There  is  no  need  for  a  dutj  I'C 
spiegeleisen.  There  is  no  competition.  Spiegeleisen  is  made  in  th:> 
country  and  nobody  can  compete.    Ferromanganese  13.  imported. 

Senator  Smoot.  Now  you  have  told  just  exactly  what  I  wantA.' 

you  to  tell. 

Mr.  Romeyn.  Just  one  more  point:  Where  a  witness  gels  up  t:^ 
says  there  is  100,000,000  tons  of  manganiferous  or  manganese  lo-* 
of  5  to  35  per  cent  manganese — that  may  be  true,  hut  you  can  t^ 
make  ferromanganese  out  of  ore. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  are  not  going  to  legislate  on  it.     I  will  t<* 
you  that. 
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BmiXF  OF  TBS  AXXBICAV  MAVUFAOTVBSSS  OF  FSBKOXAHOAarXBE. 

^jovino  Furnace  Co. — ^PlantB  located  at  Sheridan,  Pa.,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Marietta, 
M  Rouaens,  Va. 

?.  E,  MarshaU.—Tlaiiis  located  at  Harrisbuig,  Pa.,  Newport,  Pa. 
imeriean  Manganese  Manufacturing  Co, — ^Pkoits  located  at  Dunbar,  Pa. 
^(nUhem  Manganese  Corporation. — Plant  located  at  Anniston,  Ala. 
[n  a  communication  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  under  date  of  July 
1921,  we  were  advised  that  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  aiguments  and  sugges- 
DB  relative  to  any  tariff  item  that  one  representative  be  agreed  upon  to  present 
dr  views. 

^e  take  it  that  this  applies  likewise  to  the  brief,  and  in  order  to  save  the  time  of 
)  committee  we  are  submittmg  but  one  brief,  signed  by  the  above  independent  ferro- 
iogaQeBe  producers  who  are  interested  in  the  tariff,  setting  forth  a  general  appeal, 
fhese  manufacturers  are  all  independent  producers,  ana  while  it  was  not  easy  to 
lect  the  views  of  each  individual  manufacturer,  we  have  condensed  the  same  ijito 
)  smallest  possible  space  in  order  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  committee,  and 
ve  tried  to  omit  any  repetition  of  our  testimony  or  our  bnef  which  was  filed  witn  the 
lyB  and  Means  Committee. 

DBSGRIFTION   OF  FERROMANOANE8E. 

Perromanganese  is  an  alloy  of  manganese  with  iron,  used  for  deoxidizing,  scaveng- 
(,  and  hardening  steel.  Ferromanganese  has  in  previous  bills  been  improperly 
ittified,  chiefly  because  there  was  no  ferromanganese  industry  in  this  country  to 
laest  for  proper  claasification.  Ferromanganese  is  truly  a  finished  product.  It  is 
Bd  by  the  steel  man  to  complete  his  operation  on  the  purification  of  pig  iron,  but 
does  not  have  to  refine  the  ferromanganese  in  any  way.  He  takes  nothing  out  of 
nor  does  he  add  any thin|:  to  it. 

This  alloy  in  former  tariffs  has  been  classed  along  with  what  may  be  called  raw 
it^ials  in  schedule  3,  but  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  present  Congress 
.^ognized  the  fact  that  it  was  a  distinct  alloy,  and  put  it  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 
As  this  is  a  steel-producing  country  and  we  must  nave  a  steel  industry  in  order  to 
ike  any  progress,  and  to  protect  ourselves  in  time  of  need,  it  is  also  clear  that  to 
lintain  the  steel  industry  we  must  also  have  a  ferromanganese  industry.    This  was 

S  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  Great  War,  when  the  supply  from  abroad  was  sud- 
y  cut  off  from  this  country.    As  steel  requires  protection,  it  is  self-evident  that 
rromanganese  equally  deserves  protection. 

UnleaB  the  American  producers  of  ferromanganese  are  given  proper  protection  at 
ia  time,  they  must  go  out  of  business  and  sacrifice  the  furnace  plants  they  have 
[uipped  for  this  product,  entailing  the  loss  of  niillions  of  dollars  to  the  owners-  loss 
euniogs  to  the  American  employees,  and  loss  to  the  country  of  a  vitally  essential 
duBtry. 

Wan  audi  as  the  recent  one  break  out  suddenly,  but  an  industry  like  the  ferro- 
uigaaese  industry  can  not  be  developed  overnight  nor  are  the  ores  available  on 
ort  notice. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  and  before  this  country  entered  it 
^  was  practically  no  ferromanganese  available  for  steel  makers  in  this  country 
ttade  of  uiat  produced  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  their  own  use,  so 
at  Uie  foreign  producers  could  not  continue  to  supply  the  needs  of  this  country  in 
idition  to  the  European  requirements.  Therefore  it  was  only  through  the  acquisi- 
olh  of  fuinace  plants  and  knowledge  of  where  to  secure  suitable  manganese  ore  in  the 
leiffn  ore  markets  by  the  American  ferromanganese  producer  that  the  industry  was 
KVeloped  here  to  meet  the  situation. 

for  the  proper  protection  of  the  country  we  should  be  independent  of  any  other 
nintry  for  our  supply  of  ferromanganese  on  account  of  its  vital  necessity  in  the  pro- 
QctiQii  of  steel. 

7o  be  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  trade,  we  recommend  to  have  the 
Gliding  in  paragraph  301,  lines  5,  6,  and  7,  page  39  of  tariff  bill  II.  R.  7456,  Schedule 
"Metals  and  manufactures  of,"  which  now  reads: 

''Protided,  That  spiegeleisen  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  an  iron  manganese 
%  containing  less  than  45  per  cent  of  manganese." 

^Anged  BO  that  it  shall  read: 

''Provided^  That  spiegeleisen  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  Rhall  he  an  iron  manganese 

uoy  containing  leas  than  30  per  cent  of  manganese. ' ' 
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and  to  have  the  wording  in  paragraph  302,  lines  19,  20,  and  21,  page  'S9  ci  tan:  . 
H.  R.  7456,  Schedule  3,  *' Metals  and  manufactures  of,"  which  now  reads 

^^Providedy  That  ferromanganese  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shaU  be  9ua  * 
manganese  alloys  as  contain  45  per  cent  or  more  of  manganese/* 

changed  so  that  it  shall  read : 

'Promled,  That  ferromanganese  for  the  purpozjos  of  this  act  shall  be  »u-.i.  .- 
manganese  alloys  as  contain  30  per  cent  or  more  of  manganese.** 

This  line  of  demarcation,  having  44  per  cent  in  manganeje  as  the  limit  /or  •).  ■ 
eisen,  is  not  in  accord  with  the  custom  of  the  trade,  as  the  standard  grade  U  *' 
geleisen  is  that  testing  from  18  to  22  per  cent  in  manganese,  although  m^al  ana!-  ■ 
up  to  30  per  cent  manganese  is  classed  as  spiegeleisen.    By  plaang  tha  mai^T  z 
limit  on  spiegeleisen  at  44  per  cent  manganese  content,  it  appears  that  some  oVcf«-. 
was  made,  in  view  of  the  intention  to  give  protection  to  the  fenomanganate  i£«l«.-'.' 
and  to  correct  the  error  the  duty  on  ferromanganese  should  be  appbed  on  a2i  c- 
containing  over  30  per  cent  of  manganese.     It&ould  be  clearly  unaerstood.  hov** 
that  metal  containing  44  per  cent  in  manganese  should  not  be  classed  or  oooaidcr-: 
spiegeleisen. 

Enormous  quantities  of  manganiferous  and  ferruginous  manganese  ore  exist  iz  ■ 
country;  Uierefore  spiegeleisen  does  not  need  protection,  whereas  f 
does.    This  will  explain  why  a  protective  duty  on  ferromanganese  is 
not  necessary  on  spiegeleisen. 

Dae  to  our  experience  during  the  war,  when  we  were  unable  to  maintain  an  ad«*t^'^ 
ore  supply  for  our  furnaces,  we  became  convinced  that  there  was  not  a  sofi-^j- 
supply  of  domestic  ore  (a  fact  strongly  supported  by  the  independent  steel  inters •• 
their  testimony  before  the  Finance  Committee^. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  ot  the  steel  interests  and  the  Aa0>  < 
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ferromanganese  manufactiu^rs,  based  on  actual  experience  in  the  pwt,  tliat 
grade  manganese  ore  of  the  quality  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  fentMnaag 
does  not  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  or  quauty  in  the  United  States  to  support  '^< 
ferromanganese  industry,  and  even  such  small  quantities  as  may  be  availuk  *■  - 
in  remote  districts,  principally  in  the  Western  States,  from  where  the  raflroad  tn: 
portation  charges  per  ton  alone  to  bring  the  ore  to  the  Eastern  States  (^lerr  ^ 
tically  all  the  ferromanganese  is  manumctured  and  consumed),  are  in  ezcsB  -*  c> 
price  per  ton  at  which  high-grade  foreign  manganese  ore  can  be  landed  at  our  esiC'-* 
seaboard  ports. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  contention  of  the  independent  steel  interests  and  the  \s-r 
ican  ferromanganese  manufacturers  that  a  duty  of  no  lees  than  100  per  cent  oa  bk 
panose  ore  will  be  necessary  to  afford  any  kind  of  protection  to  a  few  mimog  totv^^^^ 
m  the  Western  States  who  are  laboring  under  the  belief  that  with  protecuoa  t^ 
will  be  able  to  produce  and  market  high-grade  manganese  ore  for  the  namihrtr 
of  ferromanganese. 

Even  were  we  to  assume  that  a  certain  tonnage  of  high-grade 
be  produced  in  the  Western  States,  as  was  claimed  by  certain  engineeiB  and 
owners  who  appeared  before  your  committee,  nothing  short  of  an  exerhit 
on  manganese  ore  would  afford  them  sufficient  protection  to  enaMe  tboM 
mines  to  compete,  since  the  American  ferromanganese  maaufactorefs  win  thri*- 
be  able  to  obtain  their  supplies  of  manganese  ore  in  the  foreign  markets  of  the  w  *" 
at  a  lower  price  delivered  at  their  plants  on  the  eastern  seaboard  DoCwithatoo^tar 
the  duty  they  would  have  to  pay  tnereon,  as  the  railroad  freight  charm  fras  *> 
producing  points  in  the  West  on  domestic  ore  to  eastern  points  woola  exceed  t^ 
duty  that  would  have  to  be  paid  on  imported  manganese  ore.  , 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  duty  on  manganese  ore  will  not  serve  the  parfwse  dflaieJ  v..- 
to  protect  the  domestic  miner,  but  only  burdens  the  steel  indoatry  with  a  U^cr  "» 
on  ferromanganese,  since  the  ferromanganese  makers  would  natnrafly  have  to  t»  •'  -' 
in  their  cost  of  production  the  duty  they  would  have  to  pay  on  the  ■■■■■^■■■■^  nr^. 

The  market  price  for  high-grade  foreign  manganese  ore  to-day,  ddiycrad  f.  a.  b  a^"* 
eastern  seaports,  is  between  20  and  25  cents  per  unit,  which,  calculated  on  ai 
tainiuR  50  units  of  manganese,  is  equivalent  to  from  $10  to  $12.60  pet  fnm 
the  other  hand,  the  railroad  freight  rates  on  manganese  ore  from  OalificBb 

Soints,  from  the  Butte  and  Phillipsbur^,  Mont.,  district  and  from  the  BatasriDt  Art 
istrict  (where  limited  quantities  of  high-grade  domestic  manganese  ove  tte  Mtfv- 
to  exist)  to  eastern  consuming  points  (say,  Pittsburg  district)  amooat  to  fl**" 
$14.18,  and  $16.02,  respectively,  pcv  gross  ton. 

The  above-mentioned  market  price  for  foreign  hidi-gnuie  maoganeae  on  awigs* 
50  per  cent  and  over  in  metallic  manganese  of  from  iSo  to  25  cents  per  imil  may  br  f* 
sidered  as  a  normal  price  and  not  a  pnce  necessarily  due  to  the  present  dtiyuBKil  fOff 
of  business.    The  average  price  of  foreign  high-grade  orea  over  a  pesioa  ol  10  t*«^ 
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T  to  tlie  war  did  not  exceed  25  cents  per  unit,  or  $12.50  per  gross  ton  deli  veered 
intic  seaboard. 

\  is  obvious  from  this  comparison  that  unless  a  duty  of  over  100  per  cent  is  placed 
mangazieee  ore  that  no  domestic  ore  will  be  produced. 

t  the  liearing[B  before  the  subcommittee  on  metals  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Corn- 
tee  the  question  was  asked  of  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
i  whether  they  thought  there  was  sufficient  ore  in  this  country  to  take  care  of  the 
uirementB.  In  replying  he  stated  the  best  answer  to  that  question  is  that  the  Steel 
poration  purchased  a  manganese  ore  mine  in  Brazil  within  the  past  year,  and 
IT  only  regret  was  that  thev  nad  not  done  so  10  years  ago  (the  inference  being  that 
ins  the  many  yeais  they  had  been  purchasing  the  ore  from  Brazil  they  had  paid 
tugn  in  profits  to  the  Brazilian  mine  owners  to  have  paid  for  the  mine).  Thjs  is 
iclusive  evidence  that  they  concluded  the  ore  did  not  exist  in  this  country. 
>iiring  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  we  asked  for  free  man* 
tese  ore  and  a  protective  duty  on  f^rromanganese.  However,  even  though  we 
&w  the  ore  did  not  exist  in  quantity  in  this  countr>r,  if  Congress  wished  to  impose 
luty  on  ore  for  revenue  purposes  we  were  satisfied  if  they  put  on  a  compensatory 
ty  on  ferroman^anese. 

[n  filing  this  brief  with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  we  do  not  presume  to  know 
tat  form,  the  final  bill  will  take,  but  we  are  still  convinced  there  is  not  an  adequate 
meetic  (»re  supply  and  that  manganese  ore  should  remain  on  the  free  list,  and  urge 
Kt  a  duty  be  imposed  on  ferromanganese  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  based  on  the 
nerican  valuation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  should  your  committee 
:ommend  a  duty  on  manganese  ore  that  there  must  necessarily  1>e  an  adequate 
mpensatory  duty  on  ferromanganese,  adhering  to  ratio  specified  in  the  H.,  R.  bill 
56. 

The  unfoir  methods  practiced  by  the  foreign  producers  in  the  past  leads  us  to  con- 
ude  that  only  an  exorbitant  specific  duty  would  afford  the  American  industry  ade- 
late  protection.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  should  have  an  adequate  ad  viJorem 
ity,  with  the  added  advantages  of  the  American  valuation  plan  to  meet  ihe 
tuation. 

As  the  result  of  pemidous  propamnda  on  the  part  of  the  American  aeants  of  the 
n^tish  ferromanganese  producers  the  question  has  arisen  as  to  why,  when  former 
inff  bills  did  not  carry  a  higher  duty  than  $4  a  ton  it  should  now  oe  necessary  to 
npose  a  duty  that  would  protect  the  manufacture  of  ferromanganese.  We  would 
ke  to  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  former  years  tliere  were  no  independent 
ukkers  of  ferromanganese  in  this  coimtry  and  consequently  there  was  no  industry 
bat  needed  protection  as  there  is  at  this  time. 

In  the  copy  of  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  the  leading  iron  and  steel  trade 
oumal  of  England,  issue  of  August  12,  1921,  there  appears  on  pag;e  217  quotations  on 
British-made  ferromanganese,  as  follows:  76  to  80  per  cent  "for  home  consumption," 
MS  per  ton;  ''for  export."  X14  per  ton. 

It  is  therefore  penectly  evident  that  the  British  pool  is  again  resorting  to  their 
>emicioufl  habit  of  dumping  in  this  country  to  destroy  the  ferromanganese  industry, 
11  this  case  the  differential  being  £4  sterluig  per  ton  lower  than  they  will  sell  con- 
nimers  in  thei^  own  countay. 

The  steel  interests  admit  that  ferromanganese  is  one  of  the  chief  constituents  and 
eseeatial  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  it  is  therefore  highly  important  that  the 
United  States  should  have  its  own  ferromanganese  industry  by  proper  protection 
and  that  we  should  not  be  dependent  on  other  countries  for  the  supply  of  this  most 
«88eiitial  article. 

The  steel  interests,  as  evidenced  by  their  testimony  before  the  Finance  Committee, 
vere  not  opposed  to  a  duty  on  ferromanganese.  They,  however,  oppose  the  high  rate 
oi  duty  of  2\  cents  per  pound  on  the  metallic  contents,  as  proposed  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  on  tne  basis  that  it  would  add  too  much  to  the  cost  of  their  steel. 
The  proposed  duty  on  ferromai^;anese  is  necessarily  hi^h  because  it  is  burdened  with 
&  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  metallic  manganese  in  the  ore. 

The  duty  proposed  iu  bill  H.  K.  7456  on  ferromanganese  carries  protection  to  both 
manganese  ore  and  ferromanganese  in  the  proportion  of  about  two-thirds  for  the  ore  and 
^ne-tnird  for  ferromanganese;  therefore  it  is  evident  that  if  ore  is  permitted  to  remain 
'^n  the  free  list  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  imposed  on  ferromanganese  that 
about  66  per  cent  of  the  hi^h  duty  objected  to  by  the  steel  producer  will  be  eliminated 
^nd  the  nece5sar>'  protection  can  be  accorded  to  ferromanganese. 

U  would  hardlv  be  consistent  for  the  steel  interests  to  request  that  their  own  industry 
^  protected  and  deny  adequate  protection  to  the  ferromanganese  industry.  They 
^^Kume  that  ferromanganese  would  cost  them  less  if  a  small  duty  or  no  duty  is  placed  on 
^e  product,  overlooking  the  fact  that  unless  a  duty  giving  adequate  protection  is 
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granted  the  American  industry  will  cease  to  exist  and  thev  will  have  to  pay  the  fornri 
producer  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  duty  that  would  be  necesaarv  to  protect  tk»i& 
dustry  in  this  country.  Witii  the  American  industry  out  of  the  way  the  Britidi  v^ 
ducers  would  be  able  to  fix  the  price  for  American  consumption,  aa  haa  been  U<  - 
practice  in  the  past. 

We  contend  tnat  the  position  of  the  American  steel  producer  would  not  be  cfaaojgvo, 
for  in  one  case  he  pays  a  price  for  his  ferromanganese  which  includes  piotectioo  fei 
the  American  industry,  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  no  duty,  he  will  pay  the  ■» 
amount  to  the  foreign  producer  to  sustain  a  foreign  industry. 

The  dominating  factor  of  the  foreign  producers  is  the  British  pool,  whose  arowM 
purpose  -is  to  reclaim  the  American  tiaae  and  to  drive  the  American  maker  om  ii 
business  by  unfair  competition.  This  imMr  competition  has  already  been  bmofh^ 
to  the  attention  of  the  United  States  Government  and  is  in  piooesB  of  investigttinH 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  American  producers  of  ferromanganese  have  at  present  ample  furnace  captain 
to  supply  all  the  independent  steel  makers  in  this  country  even  under  wv-tiii^ 
consumption. 

The  table  given  below  will  show  the  production  over  a  period  of  only  fovr  of  tk 
producers,  and  as  the  output  was  govern^  by  what  was  sold  it  is  only  fair  to  av  thv 
this  tonna^  would  have  been  materially  increased  had  the  demand  been  soAdifiil 

If  the  steel  makers'  memory  were  not  so  short,  and  if  they  would  adhere  to  actstj 
facts,  we  feel  sure  they  would  all  plead  for  proteNCtion  for  a  ferromanganese  indurfn , 
Just  one  illustration:  When  the  war  broke  out  the  foreign  supply  was  curtailed  aa^ 
stocks  here  rapidly  diminished,  so  that  there  threatened  a  famine  in  ferromanganw 
The  result  was  that  the  price  of  the  small  amount  of  ferromanganese  available  jumpH 
to  unheard  of  prices  and  threatened  a  shutdown  ol  practically  every  indepeiwnj 
steel  plant  in  the  country.  Shortly  after  this  the  American  ferromanganese  |noii'>^ 
came  to  their  rescue,  and  by  giadually  increasing'  the  production  the  pfioe  «« 
brought  down  to  a  reasonable  war-time  level  and  remained  thero. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  ferromanaganese  industry  is  permitted  to  survive  by  Rt»«i 
of  an  adequate  duty,  then  the  steel  producers  would  not  b<^  subjected  to  any  unixf  < 
hardship  and  the  great  United  States*— the  largest  producer  of  steel  in  the  world-^* 
fostering  a  ferroman^mese  industry  of  its  own  would  not  be  dependent  on  km^ 
countries  for  its  supply  of  this  vitally  important  element. 

Production  of  American  fcnomcmganesf. 


Lavino  Furnace  Co 

B.  E.  Marshall 

American  Manganese  Manufacturing 
Co 

Iroquois  Furnace 


1915 


1916 


8,514 


2^892 
7,684 


Total 1  10,059 


19,090 


1917 


32,622 
9,608 


19,771 


1918 


35,421 
82;  108 

2,293 
17,312 


1919 


2^493 
^249 

9,345 


1900 


im      Tite 


19^900  <:  - 


0,901 

*7. 


61,996  >  97,134     34,087  ,106,957       S^3S2    IS.':' 


The  above  represents  the  tonnage  of  ferromanganese  produced  exclusive  of  tha* 
produced  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  other  steel  companies,  and  ^  *- 
not  include  the  production  of  several  otner  companies  who  operated  during  tb<>  «>' 
but  went  out  of  business  immediately  after  the  armistice  was  signed. 

HAirOAITESE  AlTD  MAVOAVESE  OEE. 


[Paragraph  302.] 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  C.  DINKBY,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  XXDVAU 
STEEL  A;  OBDNANCE  CO.,  NEW  YOSK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dinkey,  will  you  proceed  to  address  tb 
committee  ? 

Mr.  DiNKET.  I  want  to  address  the  committee  on  manganeec  acd 
manganese  ore. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  your  initials ) 

Mr.  Dinkey.  A.  C. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  And  your  post-office  address  i 

Mr.  Dinkey.  No.  14  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  your  official  relation  to  the  Midvale 

»mpany  ? 

Mr.  DiNKET.  President. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  that 

impany,  Mr.  Dinkey  i 

Mr.  mNKET.  Not  quite  six  years. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  been  associated   with  the  company 

)w  long  ? 

Mr.  mNKET.  Since  it  was  formed,  about  six  years. 

The  Chaibbian.  And  prior  to  that 

Mr.  Dinkey.  I  was  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  been  all  your  life  in  the  steel  business  ? 
hat  is  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out.     You  are  an  expert  and  are 
lorou^y  familiar  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Thirteen  years  president  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
id  before  that  I  was  its  manager. 

Senator  La  Folletfe.  How  long  were  you  president  of  the  Car- 
Bgie  company  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Thirteen  years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  passed  from  the  presidency  of  that 
)mpany  to  the  presidency  of  this  company? 
Mr.  Dinkey.  To  the  presidency  of  the  Midvale  company. 
Senator  La  Follette.  So  that  accounts  for  about  20  years  of 
oar  life } 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  steel  business? 
Mr.  Dinkey.  About  30  years.     I  started  at  the  Homestead  Steel 
forks,  in  minor  positions,  through  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  to 
lanager  of  the  works,  and  then  president  of  the  company. 
The  Chairman.  You  worked  yourself  up  to  the  head  of  the  com- 
anv  by  a  laiowledge  of  the  industry? 

m.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir.  The  outstanding  facts  with  respect  to 
langanese  ore  and  ferromanganese  are  that  its  use  is  absolutely 
ecessary  in  the  production  of  steel.  You  can  make  no  steel  without 
langanese.  Tliere  are  only  three  districts  in  the  world  with  deposits 
f  sufficient  size  to  support  the  production  of  ore  on  anything  like 
be  scale  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  industry,  and  these 
liree  places  are  India,  Russia,  and  Brazil.  Why  the  Lord  put  it 
0  far  from  the  iron  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  not  room  enough  for  everything. 
Mr.  Dinkey.  Within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  no  prospect 
as  been  found,  even  under  the  spur  of  war  necessity,  which  it  is 
easonable  to  suppose  will  support  a  mining  operation  on  an  economic 
asis  either  as  to  quantity,  (}uality,  or  cost. 

That  ore  from  India,  Russia,  and  Brazil  can  be  laid  down  at  Atlantic 
torts  for  about  $12  per  ton.  Approximately  this  sum  must  be  paid 
or  railwaj  freight  alone  from  such  small  manganese-ore  mines  as 
here  are  m  the  united  States  to  the  chief  domestic  consuming  point 
f  such  ore. 

That  the  foreign  steel  industry — that  is,  England,  Germany,  France, 
md  Belgium— £'aws  its  supply  of  manganese  ore  from  these  same 
ar-off  fields,  the  costs  to  them  being  about  the  same  as  to  steol  pro- 
iucers  in  the  United  States. 
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The  present  House  bill  would  add  about  30  cents  per  ton  to  the  ci»J 
of  all  steel  ingots  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  folly  of  doix^ 
this  while  expecting  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world  to  absorb  fmct 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  finished  steel  output  of  this  country,  on  i 
competitive  basis,  is  apparent. 

Senator  La  FoLLETTE.  You  export  about  16  to  20  per  cent  u 
your  product  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  We  have  exported  as  much  as  15  per  cent.  A 
the  present  time  we  are  exporting  very  little. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  you  say  '^we  have*'  you  refer  to  Um 
industry  at  large  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnanci 
Co.,  but  we  are  one  of  the  group  that  organized  under  the  Webb  bil 
so  as  to  get  an  exporting  house  that  would  have  some  strength  an< 
power  and  sufficient  funds  to  estabUsh  themselves. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  that  group  exports  from  15  to  20  per  cent 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Ten  per  cent,  the  whole  ^oup. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  was  it  you  said  aoout  15  to  20  per  cenil 

Mr.  Dinkey.  We  expect  the  steel  industry  to  export  10  to  2^ 
per  cent  now. 

Senator  Simmons.  Not  that  it  has  been  doingit  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Not  that  it  has  been  done.  They  have  expc»rt#<l 
nearly  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  are  you  exporting  now  I 

Mi*.  Dinkey.  I  should  say  it  might  be  5  or  6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  dependent  on  political  and  other  maiUr 
settling  down  in  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  In  other  countries.  We  now  have  a  sales  oigmnin. 
tion  which  is  planted  in  every  neutral  market  in  the  world  seekici 
all  kinds  of  oraers,  iust  as  they  seek  here,  glad  to  accept  the  smai 
ones,  which  are  handled  on  a  different  basis  irom  the  large  ones. 

We  have  a  collecting  organization  that  has  been  put  together  «! 
great  expense,  and  they  are  doing  some  business  even  under  ib^ 
stress  of  conditions  as  they  exist  t<>Klay. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  make  your  own  ferromang&nese  ! 

Mr.  Dinkey.  We  are  making  it  now.  We  were  forced  to  it  dunnj 
the  war.  | 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  big  concerns  in  that  group  maU 
their  own  f erromanganese  ?  | 

Mr.  Dinkey.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  ourselves  I  think  an 
the  only  two  independents.  I  think  Jones  &  Laughlin  have  ma^ 
it  at  some  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  f 

Mr.  Dinkey.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  alwii>i 
made  it  for  about  20  years,  perhaps  longer. 

The  United  States  Steel  (Corporation  would  be  less  disadvanlar^'l 
than  all  the  other  steel  producers  in  this  countrj'.  The  Steel  (*«:i 
poration  makes  its  own  f erromanganese  almost  entirely  out  -^ 
imported  manganese  ore.  ^Ul  other  domestic  steel  producers  genrrj 
ally  buy  their  f erromanganese,  either  because  thev  ao  not  use  fem-^ 
manganese  in  sufficient  quantities  to  justify  a  biafit  furnace  upri.-^ 
tion,  or  because  they  do  not  have  the  necessary  facilities. 

The  much  higher  duty  proposed  for  ferromanganese  than  (••! 
in»inj£ai)o.se  ore  would  have  tnis  effect: 
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Kvery  ton  of  forroinanganese  usod  by  the  Steel  Corporation  wouJil 
Bt  it,  in  duties,  S23.65  per  ton.  A41  other  domestic  steel  producers 
)iild  pay  $39.42  per  ton  in  duty;  that  is,  the  duty  on  lerroman- 
nese. 

There  is  a  diflFerence  of  about  S16.  We  ask  for  free  ore  and  a 
rapensating  duty  on  ferromanganese,  something  siniilar  to  the 
mpensating  duty  you  have  on  pig  iron,  and  suggest  $2.50  per  ton. 
Senator  Simmons.  You  say  you  ask  for  free  ore  and  a  compensating 
ity  on  ferromanganese.  A  compensating  duty  for  what,  if  you 
ive  free  ore  ? 

^[^.  Dinkey.  It  is  to  compensate  the  maker  of  ferromanganese  in 
is  country  as  against  a  maker  in  England  about  the  same  siun  of 
oney  as  represents  the  difference  in  labor  cost  here  and  in  England. 
lat  IS  what  I  mean  by  compensating. 
Senator  Smoot.  On  the  same  basis  as  iron  i 
Mr.  Dinkey.  On  the  same  basis  as  iron. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  me  what  success  they  are  making  in 
•odiicing  manganese  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir.     In  the  early  days  of  manganese  produc- 
m,  our  first  source  of  supply  nearby  was  Virginia.     That  was 
•actically  exhausted.     There  is  nothing  left   there  except  small 
»posits  pretty  widely  scattered. 
Senator  Smoot.  Pockets  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir.  The  next  near  at  hand  supply  was  Cuba, 
id  that  has  been  nmning  almost  ever  since,  and  there  are  still  some 
jposits  that  are  workable  in  Cuba.  The  Betlilehem  Steel  Co. 
raw  a  good  deal  of  their  supply  from  Cuba. 

Senator  Smoot.  About  one-twentieth  of  the  importations  come 
m  Cuba,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  they  were  going  to  mcrease 
r  decrease. 

Mr.  Dinkey.  I  think  they  will  continuously  decrease.     I  think 
le  quantity  that  is  there  is  pretty  well  known  and  its  location  for 
leap  production  is  pretty  well  known.     Are  there  any  more  ques- 
ons  on  manganese  ? 
fXo  response.] 

Just  a  few  general  remarks  about  the  situation  of  our  industry. 
We  normafly,  based  on  our  natural  capacity  to  manufacture, 
tnploy  about  40,000  men. 

•Seuator  Simmons.  I  want  to  ask  a  cjuestion  or  two. 
The  Chairman.  I  would  like  Mr.  Dinkey  to  continue  his  statement 
bout  the  situation  of  the  industry  before  he  is  interrupted.     It  is  a 
pry  important  point. 

Mr.  IhNKEY.  Wo  did  employ  about  40,000  men.  To-day  we  are 
inming  about  11,000.  The  conditions,  as  you  can  easily  imagine, 
re  very  distressing  at  nearly  all  points.  This  company  owns  one  of 
he  most  favorably  situated  ore  mines  in  Minnesota.  You  probably 
11  know  the  name  of  it.  It  is  the  Mahoning  mine.  Since  the  Ma- 
juing  mine  started  to  ship  it  has  never  failed  to  ship  except  this  year. 
he  has  shipped  this  year  about  350,000  tons.  Our  normal  output 
5  about  two  and  a  haft  to  three  million.  The  mine  is  doing  nothing. 
^  We  have  a  very  valuable  mine  in  Michigan  known  as  the  Penn  at 
'^can.  That  has  shipped  not  a  pound  this  year  and  will  ship  none. 
Senator  Simmons.  You  are  referring  to  ore  ) 
^'r  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Caldeb.  What  has  it  shipped  before  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Three  hundred  and  mty  thousand  tons.  It  is  a  d« 
mine. 

The  Chairman.  It  employs  about  700  men,  and  ihej  hare  aU  b« 
out  of  work  this  year  and  will  continue  out  of  work  so  mr  as  that  mi 
is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Except  that  that  mine  we  are  treating  a  little  diffc 
ently.  It  is  running  under  slow  production  and  piling  the  ore.  Tl 
reason  to  move  us  m  that  <lirection  is  that  it  is  an  isolated  distiie 
The  men  have  no  place  to  go.  There  is  no  other  industry  there, 
is  on  a  bleak  range  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan;  and  nth 
than  throw  the  organization  away — ^because  they  would^  have  to  | 
away — we  are  runmng  just  as  slowfy  as  we  know  how  and  piling  the  of 

Senator  Smoot.  Giving  them  enough  to  eat  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  were  you  paying  common  labor  I 
the  hour  at  the  high  point  during  the  wart 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Forty-two  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  same  as  the  other  companies  t 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir.    They  are  generally  alike. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  you  paymg  now  f 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Twenty-five  cents.  That  rate  went  into  effect  in  ti 
middle  of  August,  the  15th  of  August. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  were  you  paying  before  the  wart 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Depending  upon  how  far  you  go  back.  Ri^t  M 
the  war  it  was  about  20  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Back  of  that ) 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Before  we  got  into  the  war,  when  the  war  was  sUit* 
about  20  cents.    Before  that,  17^  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  had  it  stood  at  17^  cento  1 

Mr.  Dinkey.  SI. 75  was  the  common  rate  for  four  or  five  yean,  to 
then  it  moved  to  $2  and  that  was  the  conmion  rate  for  throe  or  foi 
years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  For  example,  what  were  you  paying  abc< 
the  time  you  took  the  presidency  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  I 

Mr.  Dinkey.  SI. 20. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  would  be  per  hour  t 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Twelve  cents  per  hour. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  20  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Twenty  years  aeo. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  did  the  wages  continue  at  th^ 
figure? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  They  moved  up  very  slowly,  12J,  15,  16J,  17 — 

Senator  La  Follette.  Untu  you  got  within  a  few  years  of  tl 
war? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir.  | 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  then  they  were  about  17  for  five  or  fl 
years  along  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  then  when  the  European  war  cu^ 
on,  but  before  we  went  in,  they  had  moved  up  to  about  20  cents  I 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir;  and  m  the  height  of  it,  after  we  got  in,  ^ 
went  to  about  42  cents. 
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senator  La  Follbtte.  I  suppose  when  we  take  the  wage  of  the 

Dmon  labor  all  the  other  wages  are  relative  to  that,  are  uiev  not  ? 

tfr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir.     In  ordinary  steel  work,  if  you  will  state 

t  common  labor  rate  I  can  nearly  reproduce  the  whole  scale  for 

3,  including  mechanics  and  steel  workers  and  handy  men.    It  goes 

^adations  all  the  way  through  the  works. 

Senator  La  Follbtte.  Will  you  furnish  a  table  that  will  show  to 

}  committee  the  scale  of  wages  paid  in  the  different  departments  ? 

1^.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir;  I  shsdl  be  glad  to  do  that.     It  is  hard  to 

erpret,  because  it  is  on  a  tonnage  basis.     Suppose  I  put  it  in 

nings? 

Senator  La  Follbtte.  Per  month  or  per  hour.     Earnings  per 

ur  would  probably  be  better;  and  give  the  number  of  hours  of  work 

r  day. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  own  mines  and  mine  your  own  ore  ? 

Sir.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  largest,  a  splendid  mine 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any  protec- 

•n  on  ore.     You  do  not  buy  any  ore.     You  have  a  mine  out  of 

dch  you  get  your  ore  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  do  not  think  you  need  any  protection. 

m  do  not  sell  any  ore,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Only  incidentally.     We  do  not  offer  ore  for  sale. 

Senator  Simmons.  Suppose  you  did  not  own  that  mine  and  some- 

dy  else  owned  it  who  nad  no  factory.     He  would  have  to  sell  that 

e  in  competition  with  this  ore  which  you  said  came  in  here  in  large 

lantities  from  India,  Brazil  and  Russia,  would  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  That  is  what  he  would. 

Senator  Simmons.  He  employs  common  labor  just  as  you  do,  does 

not? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes;  but  he  has  not 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  protection 
lainst  that  sort  of  labor,  when  the  man  who  owns  this  mine  but  has 
>  factory  as  you  have,  who  is  not  a  manufacturer  as  you  are,  should 
ive  no  protection  as  to  his  labor? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  I  want  to  go  back  and  have  you  realize  that  what  I 
id  in  the  beginning  is  the  real  state  of  facts.     That  manganese 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  you  to  get  down  to  this  point.     You  are 

•ting  protection  in  the  interests  of  American  labor. 

Mr.  Dinkey.  I  am  holding  it  to  manganese  ore.    Let  us  discuss  it 

m  that  standpoint. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  are  some  people  in  this  countrv  that  are 

^ucing  manganese  ore  that  do  not  own  a  factory  and  consume 

leir  own  ore  as  you  do.    They  sell  it.     They  employ  American  labor, 

St  as  you  employ  American  labor.     If  your  proposition  carries  with 

us  committee,  wiU  they  not  be  unprotected  as  against  this  cheap 

u  ^^^^  *^**  7^^  spoke  of  a  little  while  ago  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  lou  nave  got  to  go  back  to  this.     Whether  I  am 

»fcg  the  truth  or  not  you  can  very  quickly  determine. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  doubting  that  you  are  telling  the  truth, 

^^  you  are  not  recognizing  the  principle  that  you  invoke  in  behalf 

'  your  labor. 

81527-22— 8CH  3 5 
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Mr.  DiNEET.  A  principle  can  not  be  applied  to  a  thing  that 
impracticable.    There   are  no  manganese  deposits  in   the  Unit 
States  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  manganese  ore.     There  a 
none. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  are  some  that  are  being  worked  by  pwp 
who  do  not  own  factories. 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Not  at  all.  The  ore  does  not  exist.  How  are  y- 
going  to  apply  a  principle  to  a  thing  of  that  kind  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  nobody  in  t 
country  producing  manganese  ore  that  does  not  himself  nianufaot:i 
that  ore  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  No.  No  one  is  producing  ore  except  an  incidfui 
carload  or  two.  There  is  no  one  producing  ore  ana  manufactun: 
manganese  in  any  relation  at  all  to  the  industry;  none. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  would  Uke  very  much,  then,  for  you  to  ;:. 
me  the  amount  of  manganese  ore  that  is  produced  in  this  country 
persons  that  do  not  manufacture  that  ore  into  manganese. 

Mr.  Dinkey.  There  is  practically  none. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  state  that  there  is  none  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Practically  none. 

Senator  Simmons.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Just  a  minute.  There  is  a  map  in  the  back  of  \u 
book 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  have  this  book  printed  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  ^oing  to  submit  it.     Here  [indicaiUAj 
is  where  the  manganese  is  produced,  and  there  [indicating]  is  wh*. 
it  is  used.     There  is  nobody  making  ferromanganese.     They  irioJ 
in  Montana,  and,  of  course,  they  quit  it.     Their  freight  rate  is  $12 
to  Pittsburgh. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  st^el  nvn, 
facturers,  or  rather  the  big  steel  manufacturers,  have  prtcti:.*- 
bought  up  all  the  manganese  ore  mines  in  this  country  i 

}&.  Dinkey.  There  is  no  big  steel  manufacturer  that  owns  oor 
these  mines. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  said  you  owned  one  of  ihw 
mines. 

Mr.  Dinkey.  I  am  talking  about  iron  ore. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  manganese.  I  thought  }• 
said  you  produced  it  from  your  own  mines. 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Oh,  no.  I  was  talking  about  iron  ore  when  I  spi» 
about  the  big  Mahoning  mine. 

Senator  Walsh.  To  what  extent  has  your  business  depreciated  *ii 
to  importations  in  recent  months  ?  You  say  it  is  in  very  bad  slui 
and  its  mines  are  closed  up. 

Mr.  Dinkey:  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  There  are  almost  no  importations. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  due  entirely  to  world  conditions  ! 

Mr.  Dinkey.  To  world  conditions;  certainly. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  no  demand  ior  goods  and  very  limit* 
purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  the  people? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  conditions  that  I  can  not  an^lj  ^ 
completely,  even  to  myself. 
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enator  Walsh.  So  the  present  conditions  in  your  trade,  at  least, 
Id  not  be  traceable  to  importations  of  commodities  which  are 

luced 

[r.  Dinkey.  No,  sir.     We  have  before  us  some  threatened  unpor- 

ons,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  busitiess  conditions. 

enator  Simmons.  You  do  not  own  your  manganese  ore,  then  ? 

tr.  DiXKET.  No,  sir.     We  do  not  own  any  manganese  ore,  and 

big  steel  concern  owns  any  of  this  manganese  ore. 

enator  Simmons.  Does  not  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

I  its  manganese  ore  ?        ^ 

It.  Dinkey.  It  owns  foreign  deposits  in  Brazil. 

enator  Simmons.  But  owns  none  in  this  country  ? 

Ir.  Dinkey.  No,  sir.    They  might  own  some  incidentally,  but  I 

sure  they  are  not  operating. 

'he  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  ? 

Ir.  Dinkey.  Nothing  else.  i_    .      j  i. 

A  copy  of  the  brief  referred  to  by  the  witness  was  submitted  by 

I  to  each  member  of  the  committee.) 

lATBlCBNT    OF  aEOBaS  H.   CBOBBY,  DISCOVBBKB  AND  EX- 
PLOBEB  OP  HINEBALS,  DULTTTH,  MINN. 

rhe  Chairman.  Mr.  Crosby,  you  reside  in  Duluth,  Minn.  ? 

ilr.  Crosby.  Yes,  sir. 

rhe  Chjjbman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

klr.  Crosby.  I  am  a  discoverer  and  explorer  of  minerals* 

rhe  Chairman.  What  do  you   desire  to  address  yourself  to  in 

inection  with  this  bill  ? 

Ilr.  Crosby.  Manganese-bearing  ore. 

rhe  Chairman,  i&e  you  repeating  what  has  already  been  stated 

the  committee  ? 

Ur.  Crosby.  There  has  been  nobody  on  manganese-bearing  ore. 

ere  are  two  men  here  on  the  producing  manganese-ore  industry — 

•.  Charles  W.  Potts  and  myself. 

rhe  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

tfr.  Crosby.  In  order  to  get  myself  properly  before  the  committee, 

Kill  state  that  I  am  a  discoverer  and  explorer  of  minerals  on  the 

QBesota,  Michigan,   and  Wisconsin  ranges   and   elsewhere.     By 

piorinff  is  meant  the  proving  of  tonnages  and  grades  to  determine 

merchantability,  by  the  use  of  power-driven  churn  and  diamond 

Us.    I  have  haa  an  experience  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 

1  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Mesabi  ana  Cuyuna  Ranges.    The 

sabi  is  an  iron-ore  bearing  range;  the  Cuyuna  Range  is  Known  as 

iron  range,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ore  from  this  district 

rnes  manganese  and  has  been  oi  considerable  economic  importance 

'  its  manganese  content  in  steel  making. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  Cuyima  iron  and  manganese  range  there 

5  been  about  2,800  holes  drilled,  differing  in  depth  from  60  to  1,000 

>t.    Of  those  2,800  holes  I  have  personally  drilled  700.     I  have 

illed  something  like  20  properties.     Eight  of  those  properties  have 

come  producers  of  manganese-bearing  ore  and  helpea  to  fdmish 

B  manganese  that  was  used  in  the  steel  manufacture  during  the 

^r  period. 
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During  the  year  1918  there  were  860,000  tons  of  this  matcni 
shipped  from  the  Cuyuna  Range  to  the  steel  industry  in  this  oouon 
ana  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  t* 
were  305,000  tons  of  what  we  call  high-^ade  manganese  ore 
40  p^  cent  or  better.     This  higher  grade  of  manganese  came  fn 
different  localities,  more  especially  from   Butte   and   Fhillipbc 
Mont.,  and  from  Virginia  and  Arkansas.     The  balance  of  tne  l 
nage  was  distributed  over  a  large  area,  and  about  30  States 
represented. 

it  has  been  stated  by  witnesses  here — and  I  simply  am  amis 
at  the  statements  they  have  made — that  there  are  no  reserre  U: 
nages  of  manganese  ore  in  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  wi 
prove  to  you  in  a  brief  that  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  ? 
I^otts,  based  upon  Government  reports  and  reports  of  producer^  < 
this  material,  who  have  made  explorations  of  their  oeposits  u 
measured  the  tonnages  and  the  grades,  etc.,  that  there  are  36,000.no 
tons  of  ferruginous  manganese  ore  in  reserve;  that  there  are  o^ 
20,000,000  tons  of  high-grade  manganese  ore  that  runs  over  40  n 
cent  ready  to  be  mined  and  shipped  to  the  steel  manufacturers. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  where  tl 
manganese  that  has  been  used  up  to  1914  came  from,  because  n 
are  all  familiar  with  that.  But  I  will  state  that  most  of  it  c' 
from  Brazil,  the  Caucasus,  and  India.  It  is  true  that  this  ore 
been  the  chief  soiu'ce  of  supply  that  steel  makers  have  used  gen 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  It  comes,  oerhaps,  in  larger  de 
However,  the  grade  is  no  higher  than  our  best  aomestic  ores. 

The  domestic-ore  producers  rose  to  the  emergency  dunnjg  the  ^ 
and  filled  a  demand  that  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  hi' 
filled  otherwise. 

I  personally  spent,  in  trjdng  to  produce  for  war  purposes,  $1,450ji^ 
in  the  development  of  mmes  in  Minnesota,  and  I  wish  to  state  tb 
this  money  will  be  almost  a  total  loss  to  me  unless  the  piodttoen 
manganese  ore  in  this  coimtry  are  protected. 

I  have  read  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  on  the  subje 
of  manganese-ore  reserves  and  know  the  tonnages  of  mangajiH 
bearing  ores  and  the  grades  that  have  been  accredited  to  this  nn 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  series  121.  Based  od  tl 
knowledge  I  have  of  the  Cuyuna  Range,  gained  throu^  years 
experience,  these  estimates  do  not  fully  represent  either  the  actc 
tonnages  or  the  proper  classification  of  graaes  of  this  district. 

According  to  tne  reports  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey,  there 
only  13,628,000  tons  of  manganese-bearing  ore,  containing  5  u^ 
per  cent  manganese,  in  the  aistrict.     No  figures  are  giyen  for 
additional  reserve  in  prospect.    This  report  seriously  minrnuEe? 
importance  of  manganese-bearing  ores  oi  the  Cujruna  Range,  for  i 
following  reasons: 

That  the  actual  tonnage  is  greater  than  claimed.  There  wen* 
mines  on  the  Cuyuna  Range  that  were  producing  or  preparing 
produce  manganese-bearing  ore  in  1918.  1  can  name  two  out  of  t 
group  that  contain  more  ore  than  the  Geological  Survey  says  tx^ 
in  the  whole  district.  The  S^amore  contains  11,000,000  tons,  v 
Ida  May,  4,000,000.  The  proved  tonnage  of  Cuyuna  Ran^ 
36,000,000  tons.  This  constitutes  the  actual  tonnage  of  manpuif! 
bearing  ores  included  in  the  classification  of  ferruginous  mangan^ 
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i  and  manganiferous  iron  ores  containing  5  to  35  per  cent  man- 
ese,  of  which  the  balance  of  the  mineral  constituent  is  iron  ore. 
.  fact  generally  overlooked  bt  the  Geologicid  Survey  and  the 
*eau  of  Mines,  that  is  to  say,  tney  take  it  into  consideration,  but 
m  they  present  their  totals  of  reserves  they  do  not  mention  it, 
hat  5  per  cent  manganese  ore,  if  it  were  contained  with  rock, 
lid  be  of  little  avail  as  a  mineral,  but  is  quite  valuable  if  it  is  con- 
led  with  iron  ore.  For  instance,  where  manganese  ore  in  the 
mna  Ran^e  has  5  per  cent  manganese  it  has  a  constituent  mineral 
ich  contams  50  to  55  per  cent  iron  ore.  Therefore,  it  becomes 
imercial  in  that  way,  and  it  is  used  in  making  high  manganese  pig. 
'he  Government  report  minimizes  the  importance  of  me  ores  of 
Cuyima  Range  by  ignoring  the  probable  ore.  There  is  an  addi- 
lal  tonnage  of  probable  ore  not  capable  of  definite  calculation^ 

I  of  certain  existence,  which  would  undoubtedly  increase  the 
^rve  tonnages  to  approximately  50,000,000  tons. 

lie  Government  report  minimizes  the  importance  of  the  Cuyuna 
Qge,  in  that  it  does  not  take  cognizance  oi  the  vast  area  of  partly 
eloped  ore  bodies  contiguous  to  proven  deposits. 

II  addition  to  the  50,000,000  actual  and  probable  tons  of  manga* 
e  ores,  there  are  a  great  many  properties  on  which  diamond  dnll- 
;has  been  done  and  on  which  mercnantable  grades  of  manganese- 
uring  ore  have  been  found,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  demand  for 
66  ores  at  this  time  exploration  has  not  been  continued  to  the 
Dt  where  tonnages  comd  be  measured.  The  50,000,000  tons 
)ye  considered  represent  only  those  properties  that  have  been 
ite  thoroughly  drined  in  the  heart  of  the  Cuyuna  Range,  which  is 
ifined  wiuiin  a  rectangle  seven  miles  wide  and  eight  iniles 
ig.  There  is  an  area  many  times  as  great  as  the  area  described 
^ve  which  is  all  within  the  proven  manganese  formation  and 
ich  has  not  been  drilled  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  away  from 
)  railroads  and  because  there  has  not  been  sufficient  demand  to 
xrant  thorough  development.  However,  this  has  been  proven  by 
a  discovery  of  the  ore  at  different  points  throughout  the  area 
scribed  above.  The  Cuyuna  Range,  in  my  opinion,  has  great 
Bsibilities  for  the  discovery  of  additional  large  tonnages  of  man- 
ttese-bearing  ore.  If  it  were  thorouehly  drilled  it  womd  undoubt- 
iy  add  greatly  to  the  reserve  ore  boaies  actually  proven.  Up- 
irds  of  $7,000,000  have  been  spent  in  development  on  this  range, 
d  at  the  present  time  there  are  only  two  mines  operating  aeainst 

during  1918  under  war  demand.  Unless  manganese  ore  nas  a 
otective  tariff,  the  domestic  mine  owners  and  operators  will  be 
liged  to  abandon  their  properties,  as  they  can  not  compete  with 
eap  mining  costs  of  ores  from  Brazil,  India,  and  Russia  because 
dinerenee  m  labor  costs. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  ores  of  the  Cuyuna  Range,  con- 
tniiig  comparatively  small  percentage  of  manganese — about  10  per 
nt,  and  the  balance  of  the  metal  content,  approximately  40  per  cent 
m— are  not  to  be  classed  as  low-grade  manganese  ores  in  tne  same 
Qse  that  an  ore  containing  10  per  cent  manganese  without  the  pres- 
^  of  iron  ore  would  be  so  classified. 

It  has  been  proven  by  a  great  m§ny  examples  that  the  manganese 
<Qtent  of  these  ores  is  capable  of  utilization  in  the  manufacture  of 
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steel.  This  practice  has  been  followed  under  two  different  methij 
the  first  one  comprises  the  mamifacture  of  a  manganese  alloy  kc«ii 
as  spiegeleisen.  wnich  normally  contains  about  20  per  cent  mang&ni 
and  75  per  cent  iron  and  5  per  cent  carbon.  This  alloy  is  used  in  '.1 
Bessemer  process  of  steel  making  and  can  be  made  out  of  mung&a.^^ 
ous  ore  wnore  the  total  metallic  content  of  the  manganese  L>  12  r 
cent  or  better.  Approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  36,000,000  hz 
or  9,000,000  tons  of  the  manganese  bearing  ore  of  the  Cuimna  Bauz 
contains  manganese  12  per  cent  or  better. 

The  other  75  per  cent  of  the  manganese-bearing  ores  of  the  Cu;-  '^ 
Range,  27,000,000  tons,  contains  approximately  7  per  cent  man^-* 
This  is  all  capable  of  utilization  in  making  high  manganese  pig  ir 
High  manganese  pig  iron  has  also  been  used  in  steel  making,  t. 
eliminating  the  use  of  additional  manganese  to  the  steel  bath  at  .i 
time  of  the  pouring  in  as  large  amounts  as  is  now  tised  where  all  :1 
manganese  is  added  in  the  form  of  80  per  cent  ferromanganese. 

This  practice  has  been  followed  in  European  steel  making:  it  \ 
been  followed  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  for  a  number  of  v*^ti 
and  I  am  reliably  informed  this  practice  was  successfully  employ 
by  a  number  of  steel  companies  during  the  war  period/  There  4 
numerous  publications  tending  to  prove  that  this  practice  wa^  H 
tirely  satisfactory  and  a  steel  'of  a  better  grade  was  produced  \L\ 
has  oeen  produced  by  the  other  practices. 

This,  then,  proves  that  the  manganese-bearing  ores  of  the  Cujci 
Range  are  a  valuable  source  of  a  supply  of  domestic  manganese  ail 
should  be  taken  into  account  by  theUovemment  in  estimating  doTBJ 
tic  reserves.  .  | 

The  average  content  of  manganese  in  the  36,000,000  tons  of  ni4 
ganese-bearing  ores  of  the  Cuyuna  Range  district  of  Minnesou 
about  9  per  cent.     Thirty-six  million  tons  of  9  per  cent  mans^nFes 
bearing  ores  is  equivalent  to  approximately  5,000,000  tons  of  hid 
grade  manganese  ore  containing  45  per  cent  manganese. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  tariff  on  manganese  ore  would  siimulj 
the  exploration  of  manganese-bearing  mmerals  that  as  yet  an»  H 
slightly  developed.     And  when  this  development  has  reached 
proportions  which  would  naturally  be  expected,  America  will  1 
that  she  has  ampjle  supplies  of  manganese  ore  to  last  as  lo  ig  as 
vast  supplies  of  iron  ore,  which,  if  the  lower  grades  are  utilized 
the  same  ratio  that  the  late  Andrew  Carnegie  estimated,  we  « 
have  both  iron  and  manganese  sufficient  to  last  this  country  for  2 
years. 

There  are  23  mines  on  the  range  that  produce  manganesi"  <*: 
and  out  of  that  23  mines  of  the  Cuyima  Range  there  is  not  one  rui 
ning  and  producing  ore  to-day.  Every  one  of  them  are  dosed  di»w 
and  out  of  39  mines  on  the  range  that  produced  manganese  and  int 
ore,  there  are  only  2  mines  running.    The  condition  is  aopalliiur 

I  say  this  with  all  candor:  I  believe  that  if  this  inaastir  *| 
protected  so  that  there  would  be  a  sale  for  the  ore  that  this  county 
IS  capable  of  producing  75  per  cent  of  the  manganese  that  i't  <v«i 
sumed  in  the  steel-making  trade  of  this  country  and  would  be  x't»| 
to  do  so  for  a  great  many  years.  There  is  no  question  in  my  im4 
about  it.  For  mstance,  in  Minnesota  alone  'there  has  been  explor^ 
up  to  this  time  only  one-eighth  of  the  actual  proven  formation,  nr 
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*overs  an  area  of  36  miles  square.  At  different  points  throughout 
i  manganese-ore  bearing  district,  which  covers  about  eight  times 
it  area,  there  have  been  holes  put  down  and  manganese  of  a  mer- 
mtable  Quality  been  discovered. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Mr.  Crosby,  may  I  ask  a  question  just  to 
t  clear  information  9  You  get  both  the  pig  iron  and  the  man- 
nese  from  what  we  call  iron  ore,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Crosby.  No,  sir;  we  get  high  manganese  pig  iron  from  fer- 
^inous  manganese  ore,  not  iron  ore. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  a  certain  percentage  of  it  will  be  pig 
iu  and  a  certain  percent^e  manganese  ? 
Mr.  Crosby.  You  mean  in  the  high  manganese  pig  iron  ? 
Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 
Mr.  Crosby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Take  the  ore:  Now,  what  per  cent  of  it  will 
t  pig  iron  and  what  per  cent  of  it,  on  the  average,  would  be  man- 
mese  ? 

Mr.  Crosby.  It  would  not  be  separated;  that  would  be  called 
gh  manganese  pig  iron.  It  would  be  a  homogeneous  mass;  it  would 
?  pig  u-on  contammg  a  percentage  of  manganese, 
oenator  McCumber.  very  well,  sir.  That  helps  me.  To  harden 
ie  iron,  to  make  steel  of  it,  what  per  cent  of  the  manganese  is  used  ? 
Mr.  Crosby.  When  they  are  using  80  per  cent  terromanganese 
ley  use  about  15  pounds  to  the  long  ton  m  the  bath,  and  it  is  put 
I  lump  form  while  the  steel  is  in  molten  state. 
Senator  McCumber.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  whether  when 
ou  extract  the  manganese  from  the  ore,  say  a  ton  of  ore,  jou  get 
nough  manganese  out  of  that  ton  of  ore  to  harden  the  pig  iron 
liat  IS  in  that  ton  of  ore;  whether  it  takes  less  or  whether  it  takes 
lore? 

Mr.  Crosby.  There  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  manganese 
nntained  in  the  pig  iron. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  the  Senator  wanted  to  know  what  the 
lercentage  of  the  bath  in  this  15  poimds  that  is  put  in  is  to  the  whole 
imount  in  the  bath. 

Mr.  Crosby.  That  would  be  the  amount  that  would  be  added 
fc'bere  no  manganese  was  put  in  the  original  pig;  that  would  be  the 
total  amount  put  in. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  percentage 
^  the  15,  unless  I  would  know  how  many  pounds  were  in  the  bath. 

Mr.  Crosby.  It  is  a  very  small  percentage,  about  three-fourths  of 
1  I>er  cent  of  the  whole. 

•Senator  McCimBER.  If  there  is  enough  manganese  in  a  ton  of  ore 
[or  all  the  hardening  properties  you  wfll  need  m  converting  the  ore 
'nto  the  ton  of  pig  iron,  and  it  is  manganese  pig  iron,  why  is  it  neces- 
•^^1  if  you  have  the  protection  upon  the  pig  iron,  to  have  any  other 
protection  on  some  of  the  contents  of  that  same  pig  iron  separate 
m;m  the  pig  iron  itself? 

Mr.  Cbosby.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  illustration  in  answer 
to  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  would  Uke  to  have  it. 
Mr.  Crosby.  Standard  grades  of  iron  ore  contain  almost  no  man- 
g^nese.    The  prevailing  furnace   practice   consists  in   adding   the 
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manganese  at  the  time  of  pouring  the  steel.  It  is  not  addr«i  I  r 
hardening  properties  but  for  its  purifying  effect.  If  the  prrr 
ing  practice  utilized  the  manganese-bearing  iron  ore,  we  would  & 
no  tariff  to  protect  it,  but  the  steel  manufacturer  prefers  to  ose  *jf_ 
manganese  ore  coming  from  its  foreign  mines  instead  of  oar  domf^'c 
supply.  The  protection  of  pig  iron  of  $1.25  per  ton  does  not  pr---" 
manganese  ore  or  the  makers  of  manganese  alloy.  ThAl  c.;j 
protects  only  the  manufacturer  of  pig  iron.  Personally,  I  see  >. 
excuse  for  a  tariff  on  pig  iron  except  to  benefit  the  steel  people  ^ra 
for  revenue.  As  a  manganese-ore  producer  I  am  not  concemc«i  z, 
the  duty  on  pig  iron,  omy  in  the  duty  on  manganese  ore  and  :2# 
manganese  alloys. 

The  ore  producer  has  no  railroads,  no  boats,  no  blast  f  umaoes.  ^ . 
no  steel  mills,  so  that  the  chance  he  has  of  making  profit  is  on  *..- 
sale  of  the  ore;  while  many  of  the  steel  makers  own  Uieir  railro^i- 
boats,  blast  furnaces,  and  steel  manufacturing  miUs,  and  they  •  i 
put  profit  on  the  manufactured  article  or  on  some  other  phase  of  ::# 
operations. 

I  would  Uke  to  file  a  brief,  as  these  are  only  notes.     Thert  .-* 
some  things  I  would  Uke  to  touch  on. 

Mr.  Crosby.  In  regard  to  the  tariff  on  manganese  ore,  we  v<». 
like  to  have  the  minimum  grade  placed  at  20  per  cent  instead  of  » 
per  cent  as  now  in  the  Fordney  tariff  bill.     If  placed  at  30  per  ctf 
it  would  permit  Spanish  ore  to  come  in  free  as  they  have  lai^  qiur:.- 
ties  of  the  same  cnaracter  of  ore  that  we  have  on  the  Cuyuna  Kaar 
This  ore  from  Spain  is  mined  with  cheap  labor  and  transportau- ' 
and  it  would  affect  our  industry. 

The  statements  which  are  made  in  this  brief  with  reference  to  :  j 
statistics  in  bulletins  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey  are  not  mm*> 
with  a  desire  to  criticize  anjr  of  the  functions  or  perscmnel  of  t^- 
bureau,  but  they  are  simply  in  justice  to  our  own  mdustry  to  sb  -« 
the  reasons  why  the  statements  are  not  a  just  basis  for  jadpn^  i: 
manganese  industry  from  the  standpoint  of  possible  tariff  protecu  ■• 
We  do  not  attempt  to  assign  reasons  for  the  disparity  between  k.^^ 
statements  and  those  of  the  survey  except  with  the  possible  snip^ 
tion  that  with  the  colossal  task  the  survey  has  before  it,  its  rppcr 
are  as  adecjuate  and  abreast  of  the  times  as  it  is  possible  with  :r.- 
appropriations  at  its  disposal,  and  we  offer  our  own  statemenu  ft^ 
bemg  of  equal  interest  to  the  committee  and  of  ec^ual  interest  to  trr 
survey  with  the  assurance  that  the  survey  consider  these  prBSfr.:- 
day  statements  with  equal  interest  with  the  committee.     [Reading 


Three-fourths  of  the  reserves  of  low-grade  ferruginous 
.in  the  Ouyuna  Range,  Minn.    Although  many  problems  have  been 
marketing  these  ores,  they  must  be  considered  the  most  valuable  aouice  of 
ore  in  the  country.    (Maneanese  and  Man^aniferous  Ores  in  1919,  by  H.  A.  C 1 
p.  96,  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 

The  action  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  m  1918  in  mgnig  all  im 
to  reduce  the  grade  of  ferromang^ese  enabled  the  producefs  to  nniatnii  a  iilMxi«i* 
large  production  in  1919.  The  iron  content  of  the  ore  and  cbe^  tniaportai»«  ^^ 
decided  advantages.  The  principal  problems  that  have  been  eiico>unlcf«d  in  tr- 
marketing  of  these  ores  appear  to  have  been  solved,  and  althourii  1919 
unfavorable  year,  under  normal  conditions  these  mines  may  be  able  to  i 
quantities  of  ore  for  some  time  to  come.  (Mangaaeoe  and  Ifanginiinw  Ofew 
1919,  by  H.  A.  G.  Jenson»  p.  113,  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Swrv 
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STATEMENT  OF  CHABI«ES  W.  POTTS,  DEEBWOOD,  MDIN.^ 

[lie  Chairman.  You  are  a  producer  of  manganese  ? 
4r.  Potts.  Yes,  sir. 

rhe  Chaibman.  Do  the  gentlemen  who  have  abeady  appeared  rep- 
ent you  ? 

tfr.  roTTS-  No,  sir;  not  at  all  or  only  in  part.  I  represent  to  a 
tain  extent  the  manganiferous-ore  producers  of  Minnesota,  which 
)ject  Mr.  Crosby  has  just  covered,  and  I  also  represent  the  pro- 
cers  of  high-grade  manganese  ore  in  Arkansas  and  certain  men  from 
nous  States  who  are  interested,  who  have  invested  money  in  the 
)duction  or  in  preparing  to  produce  manganese  ore  during  the  war. 
Dumber  of  them  have  been  m  communication  with  members  of  this 
(nmittee  from  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  various  States. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  PoTTS.  My  business  nas  been  primarily  the  diamond  drilling 
tsiness,  similar  to  Mr.  Crosby's,  ifut  during  the  war  time  I  was 
duced  by  Government  requests  and  demand  to  enter  the  mining 
manganese,  and  the  companies  I  represent  have  spent  about  three- 
larters  of  a  million  dollars  in  attemptmg  to  produce  these  manganese 
es.    Some  ores  have  been  produced. 

1  want  to  talk  principally  on  the  subject  of  manganese-ore  reserves. 
sat  here  yesterday  and  listened  to  10  men  talking  of  the  various 
hedules  affecting  the  steel  industry.  Most  of  them  said  that  there 
we  no  deposits  of  manganese  ore  in  this  country. 
1  have  spent  a  considerable  amoimt  of  my  time  in  the  past  few 
ears  in  developing  and  in  the  exploration  of  manganese  deposits. 
am  fanuliar  with  various  districts  in  which  manganese  has  been 
reduced,  and  a;  few  general  ^rares  I  think  will  be  ofinterest  to  you. 
There  are  30  States  in  the  Xmion  in  which  manganese  ore  is  known 
)  exist.  About  half  of  them  have  shipped  manganese  ore  in  ^uanti- 
«s  that  have  been  of  more  or  less  importance,  especially  during  the 
^  period. 

I  heard  a  number  of  witnesses  yesterday  state  that  there  were  no 
eposits  in  this  country.  I  would  very  much  have  appreciated  if 
ome  one  would  have  asked  them  on  what  information  they  made 
oat  statement. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  they  say  there  were  no  deposits  or  none 
iroduced) 

Mr,  PoTis.  They  said  there  were  no  deposits  of  any  consequence. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  any  produced  * 

Mr.  Potts.  Yes,  sir.  In  1918  manganese-bearing  ores  were  pro- 
Ittced  as  foUows:  High-grade  manganese  ore  contaming  more  tnan 
^  per  cent  manganese,  305,869  tons;  manganese  ore  containing  10 
io  35  per  cent  manganese,  916,163  tons;  manganiferous  ore,  contain- 
ed to  10  per  cent  manganese,  470,138  tons.  In  1919  there  were 
produced  56,265  tons  of  nigh-^ade  manganese,  and  in  1920  there 
^ore  94,000  tons  produced.  The  average  yearly  production  of 
Mgh-grade  manganese  ore  in  this  country  for  the  five-year  period 
pevious  to  1914  was  only  2,612  tons. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  not  any  question  but  what  there  are 
^aJttcse  ores  in  the  United  States  in  different  parts  of  this  coun- 
^F-   The  question  arises  as  to  whether  there  is  enough  manganese 

'^  'eply  ol  Qtological  BmwBj  to  portions  of  this  statement,  p.  2096. 
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in  the  ore  to  make  it  profitable  to  mine.  If  we  put  this  price  hm 
at  10  cents  a  pomid  or  $200  a  ton,  there  is  not  any  Question  kd 
what  we  could  produce  manganese  as  long  as  we  would  want  it  u 
this  country  from  American  manganese  ore.  The  question  L 
whether  that  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  If  you  have  axiything  u 
say  as  to  the  rates  of  duty  that  are  imposed  in  this  bill,  vrhether  t*- 
high  or  too  low,  the  committee  would  like  to  know  it,  and  to  ha 
you  tell  us  why.     That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  I,  as  one  member  of  the  commitr* 
would  like  to  know  about  these  deposits.     I  do  not  take  the  w<»r 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  those  who  are  interest*- 
in  the  Brazil  mines  that  this  industry  can  not  be  developed  here  ■ 
this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  can  not  be. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  want  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Potts.  May  I  answer  Senator  La  Follette^s  question  fir^* 
It  will  logically  lead  to  answering  yours. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Potts.  I  can  not  criticize  the  gentlemen  who  yesterdav  sst* 
there  were  no  deposits  of  manganese  ore  in  this  country  if  tUr- 
relied  upon  the  reports  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  of  the  Ge** 
logical  Survey. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  series  No.  -1 
commencing  at  page  123  and  extending  to  page  149,  and  the  sum 
mary  in  that  chapter  on  manganese,  there  were  in  this  countrv  ■ 
1918  only  699,750  tons  of  nigh-grade  manganese  ore  with  h,: 
additional  tonnage  of  1,130,000.  This  statement  I  regard  as  iii<*-»r 
rect.  It  does  not  state  the  situation  with  reference  to  the  mi:. 
ganese  reserves  correctly.  It  does  not  take  into  consideration  i: 
the  information  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Son -3 
or  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  reports  of  tne  g©olo«n»*« 
surveys  of  various  States,  nor  the  reports  01  engineers  and  ge«^-- 
gists  of  note  who  have  been  writing  articles  and  publishing  the  s&w^ 
m  various  magazines  and  technical  journals  for  several  years. 

The  Tariff  Conunission's  report  bases  its  estimates  on  the  Gt- 
logical  Survey  and  various  other  pubUcations,  and  at  the  end  of  Vf 
chapter  there  is  a  bibUography  of  documents  from  which  the  dtt- 
are  obtained.  In  this  bibliography  you  will  discover  that  a  numK- 
of  the  reports  on  which  the  estimates  are  based  are  5  or  6  jexr 
old.  Those  reports  which  were  pubUshed  five  or  six  years  agi>  i*^ 
out  of  date  as  far  as  manganese-ore  reserves  in  this  country  n^ 
concerned.  There  are  other  reports  that  bear  dates  of  1918  »:•' 
1919,  and  you  might  assiune  from  the  fact  that  those  dates  a'*- 
rather  recent  that  perhaps  the  estimate  of  ore,  as  shown  in  iJ»i- 
list  of  reports,  is  correct,  but  if  you  examine  the  original  rep*»r* 
you  will  find  that  the  investigations  upon  which  those  reports  w^*^- 
Dased  were  made  several  years  previously.  You  will  also  find  in 
that  bibliography  other  reports  bearing  dates  1918  or  1919,  Tl"i 
refer  to  reports  in  which  investigations  were  made  in  those  y«r- 
but  if  you  read  those  reports  you  will  find  that  they  were  report* 
made  during  the  war  period  and  that  the  engineers  and  geolop^t- 
who  made  tnose  reports  stated  and  admitted  that  they  were  suprr 
ficial  and  that  they  did  not  observe  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  t* 
ordinarily  required  by  mining  companies. 
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-\  number  of  the  references  in  the  bibliography  on  page  149  are 
>  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Dear  the  dates  1918  and 
ter.  None  of  these  publications,  however,  deal  with  ore  reserves, 
id  there  is  but  little  of  their  contents  incorporated  into  the  reports 
1  the  Tariff  Commission.  These  reports  contain  interesting  and 
ftluable  information,  but  in  no  instance  do  they  give  imfavorable 
ata  on  the  ore  reserves,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  irrelevant  to 
le  subject  under  discussion. 

Important  developments  in  the  discovery  of  manganese  ore  and 
nportant  adaptations  and  uses  of  domestic  manganese  ore  were 
lade  in  1918  and  later  that  have  not  been  taken  into  accoimt  in 
ae  Tariff  Commission's  report;  and  without  these  contributions  to 
he  industiy  included,  any  statement  or  conclusion  from  such  state- 
lents  are  inadequate  and  unfair  to  this  infant  industry. 
Constituting  a  part  of  the  tptal  manganese-ore  reserves  of  the 
United  States  is  a  report  of  the  deposits  of  manganese  ores  in  Ar- 
:ansas.  I  went  to  see  the  geologist  of  the  Geological  Sm^ey  who 
xamined  the  Arkansas  district.  The  estimates  of  the  manganese 
ve  of  the  Batesville  (Ark.)  district  was  about  250,000  tons.  He 
»ve  me  the  figures  of  his  estimates  of  various  properties.  One  of 
hese  was  tl^e  property  which  we  are  operating.  According  to  his 
«timate  of  a  certain  ^ade  of  ore  there  was  oiuy  2,000  tons  on  our 
)roperty.  Last  year  m  a  little  over  60  days  we  mined  2,600  tons 
md  got  barely  started. 

We  made  some  investigations  by  test  pitting  and  sinking  holes, 
md  we  found  more  ore  on  17  acres  of  our  land  than  he  credited  our 
pfhole  600  acres.  From  the  data  we  have  on  our  property  I  believe 
wo  have  more  ore  on  it  than  the  report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
credits  the  whole  Batesville  district  of  Arkansas. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  geolo^sts  of  the  Geological  Survey  nor 
Questioning  their  integrity  or  their  abiUty,  but  I  do  say  that  they 
(lid  not  have  the  opportunity  to  make  thorough  investigations  during 
tl\e  hectic  war  days.  They  could  not  attain  that  degree  of  accuracy 
that  is  required  by  mining  companies  in  the  mvestigation  of 
properties. 

m  order  that  you  may  realize  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  com- 
panies that  I  represent  to  go  into  the  details  so  that  we  imderstand 
exactly  what  we  are  doing  with  reference  to  development  and  explo- 
ration of  mines,  I  have  brought  some  of  the  maps  which  show  the 
method  we  employ  in  investigating  the  mineral  deposits  of  the 
properties  in  which  we  are  financially  interested. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  mining  engineer  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  I  am  not  so  employed.  I  do  not  so  designate  myself, 
although  I  have  a  university  degree  and  an  experience  covermg  a 
period  of  15  years  in  the  mining  business.  I  have  done  a  certain 
amount  of  mining  engineering  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
.Arkansas,  but  I  have  never  signed  my  name  as  a  mining  engineer. 

Each  one  of  these  colored  areas  on  this  map  represents  an  area 
containing  manganese  ore.  I  niirfit  go  through  the  following  12 
pages.  Tney  would  be  similar.  The  work  is  accurate;  we  Imow 
what  we  are  doing,  and  as  an  operator  I  know  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  making  these  investigations  with  a 
^  n^w  to  investing  capital  ? 
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Mr.  Potts.  Yes.  We  did  invest  capital,  and  if  we  do  not  get  * 
tariff  we  will  be  ''busted." 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  money  has  been  invested  i 

Mr.  Potts.  $750,000. 

Senator  Walsh.  Has  that  stock  all  been  sold  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  That  is  actual  money  that  has  been  invested.  It  . 
not  a  stock-jobbing  proposition. 

Senator  Watson.  Wnere  did  you  invest  it  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  In  Minnesota  and  Arkansas. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  percentage  of  the  ore  I 

Mr.  Potts.  Of  the  ore? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Potts.  In  Arkansas  the  average  of  the  high-grade  ore  from  ou 
properties  is  as  follows:  Manganese,  49.03;  iron,  5.62;  phosphom-l 
0.165;  siUca,  4.89. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  very  high  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  Yes;  that  is  very  high.  We  have  another  grade  tliAi 
we  call  low-grade  ore  that  runs  31  per  cent  in  manganese  and  IS  ? 
iron. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  can  be  used  for  spiegeleisen. 

Mr.  Potts.  For  spiegeleisen  and  also  in  making  high  manganiN^ 
pig  iron.  Before  I  fimsh  talking  of  this  matter  of  Govemm^it  re- 
ports I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  other  things. 

Here  is  World  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography.  It  was  publis:he<i 
this  year,  1921.  The  ink  is  hardly  dry.  The  data  on  iii^ch  thi? 
report  is  based  was  compiled  from  infonnation  available  in  1913. 

The  Chaibman.  What  department  issued  that  report  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  The  Geological  Survey. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  of  great  value  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  No,  sir;  except  historically. 

Senator  McLean.  Just  wnat  does  that  embrace? 

Mr.  Potts.  A  compilation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  world  as 
known,  up  to  and  including  1913.  Manganese  is  one  of  the  mineraL 
covered  in  this  report.  I 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  come  from  the  Geological  Survey  direc'J 
or  through  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  Through  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Senator  Watson,  is  this  the  latest  they  have  issued  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  S^enator.  They  issue  a  gr«at 
many. 

Here  is  the  last  report  issued  on  manganese  and  manganif erous  on- 
reserves  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  April  6,  1921. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Is  that  the  one  you  have  been  discufisinf! 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  it  based  upon  information  that  is  old 
and  out  of  date  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  last  document  you  had  in  your  hand  is  an 
ancient  dociunent,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  Yesj  it  is  all  right;  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  have,  bus 
the  point  I  am  trym^  to  make  is  that  it  is  not  up  to  date.  There  has 
been  such  a  tremendous  development  in  the  manganese  Tnit^jt^g  u^. 
dustry  and  in  the  methods  of  beneficiating  manganese^  ores  that  anv 
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)port  based  upon  information  or  investigation  previous  to  1918  is 
ow  obsolete  and  can  not  be  depended  upon. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  those  docume^ts  widely  read  and  distributed 
?  the  public  in  search  of  knowledge  on  manganese  1 
Mr.  Potts.  Yes;  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  are  the  basis 
3r  this  report,  Series  21,  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  bibliography  to  which  I  take  exception  appears  on  pages  148 
>nd  149  of  tms  report. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  How  old  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  This,  I  think,  is  very  new;  in  fact,  the  last  report  of 
he  Tariff  Commission  on  manganese. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  How  old  is  the  data  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  That  is,  data  I  have  given  you?  It  is  dated  from  1915 
0  1918,  but  the  more  recent  data  were  based  on  investigations  that 
^ere  made  previous  to  or  on  superficial  investigations,  or  on  subjects 
ollateral  to  the  subject  of  reserves. 

The  Chaibhax.  How  do  they  get  rid  of  these  documents  if  they 
ire  worthless^ 

Mr.  Potts.  They  are  not  worthless.     They  contain  original  data. 

We  have  heard  gentlemen  here  say  that  there  are  no  manganese- 
)re  deposits  in  this  country.  I  beheve  that  they  think  what  they 
jay  is  true,  but  they  are  mistaken. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  1918,  the 
Butte  district  of  Montana  contained  2,$00  tons  of  high-grade  man- 
ganese ore. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean  that  is  what  the  Geolc^cal  Sur- 
vey represented  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  That  is  what  the  geologists  of  the  Geological  Survey 
stated  in  their  report. 

In  1918  investigations  were'made  by  geologists  of  the  Geological 
Survey  in  order  that  they  might  report  on  domestic  reserves  of  man- 
ganese ore.  Making  up  a  part  of  that  total  of  679,750  tons  was  an 
estimate  of  2,800  tons  in  the  Butte  district  of  Montana.  In  1918  it 
was  printed;  in  1919  it  was  again  printed;  and  in  1920  it  was  printed 
again;  and  on  April  6,  1921,  it  was  again  printed,  stating  that  there 
are  only  2,800  tons  of  high-grade  manganese  ores  in  the  Butte  dis- 
trict of  Montana.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  166,650  tons 
shipped  from  that  district.  The  Government  reports  still  say  there 
are  2,800  tons  there. 

Senator  Simmons.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  and  six 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  tons;  ves,  sir. 

Senator  La  B^ollette.  What  is  your  authority  for  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  Other  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

"Senator  Smoot.  Was  this  manganese  ore  or  was  it  manganiferous 
ore? 

Mr.  Potts.  That  was  manganese,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
vpnt  to  the  companies  represented  by  the  gentlemen  who  testified 
yesterday, 

-Vnother  portion  of  the  Geological  Survey  reports  of  1918,  in 
^escribing  the  deposits  in  the  Butte  district,  said  tnat  while  no  good 
oasis  exists  for  computing  the  exact  tonnages,  descriptions  given 
oy  those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  observe  them  leave  no  room 
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for  doubt  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  bodies  is  veryllan!' 
The  gentlemen  who  made  those  statements  in  the  descriptive  part  • 
their  report  totally  ignored  these  large  deposits  of  manganese  wh*- 
tabulatmg  the  total  domestic  reserves. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  read  all  the  evidence  I  have  h**!- 
with  reference  to  these  reserves.  I  expect  to  file  a  brief  which  ^'1 
contain  a  OT*eat  deal  more  data  than  I  am  able  to  give  you  now. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  these  reports  equally  accurate  in  respect  ■ 
oil  reserves  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  From  what  I  hear,  1  think  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  theorv  that  60  or  70  per  cent  of  i-* 
Government  publications  are  worthless. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  were  told  12  years  ago  that  there  was  *'^\\ 
coal  enough  in  the  United  States  to  last  28  vears. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  lai^e  numbers  of  these  pamphl  •'■ 
are  returned  to  me  with  letters  of  indignation  by  constituents  i' 
Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  constituents  in  Pennsylvania  were  sti* s. 
ing  mighty  close  to  the  Government  reports,  because  they  w-: 
trying  to  convince  the  conunittee  that  the  manganese  ores  "in  rh 
country  are  negligible. 

Mr.  roTTS.  It  is  fortuitous  for  those  who  opposed  a  tariff  x 
manganese  ores  that  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  are  ^ 
much  to  their  Uking. 

There  are  several  things  with  reference  to  manganese  reserve;  th*  1 
I  have  not  touched  upon,  and  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  go  inu>  c 
various  details. 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  only  the  reserves  of  high-^ade  mansant^ 
ores.  There  are  other  forms  of  mangknese  ore  used  m  the  steel  bu>:- 
ness  besides  the  high-grade  manganese.  The  reports  of  the  Geologi<^ 
Survey  mention  these  ores,  but  do  not  take  them  into  consideratiiC 
when  they  compile  the  totals  of  reserves  nor  in  the  estimate  of  the 
length  of  time  the  reserves  will  last  the  steel  industry.  They  have 
made  estimates  of  the  number  of  years  which  they  thinx  the  avoilabi 
domestic  supply  will  last  the  steel  industry,  but  these  estimates  an 
to  my  mind,  obviously  beUttled. 

Besides  the  high-grade  manganese  ore,  the  supply  of  which  is  « 
great  deal  larger  than  the  Geological  Survey  says  it  is,  we  ha^ 
immense  tonnages  of  ferruginous  manganese  ores.  These  are  on? 
containing  10  to  35  per  cent  manganese,  and  the  balance  of  thi*i^ 
metalUc  content  is  iron  ore.  Iron  ore  and  manganese  are  used  in  th^ 
steel  business,  and  those  ores  can  be  used,  and  have  been  used,  su^*- 
cessfully,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  used  if  it  werr 
not  for  the  fact'  that  the  people  who  are  opposing  the  t^ff  on  mangi* 
nese  have  their  own  selfish  interests  at  neart,  and  their  intereiii^ 
naturally  mean  more  to  them  than  our  interests  do. 

It  was  brought  out  in  yesterday's  testimony  that  they  own  a  lar^' 
mine  in  Brazil.  They  own  the  largest  available  sources  of  mangaoe:^ 
ore  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  skipping  over  a  great  many  points  that  I  would  like  to  cover 
but  I  have  not  the  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  who  the  gentlemen  were  who  l<?»v- 
fied  so  strongly  on  yesterday  ? 
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Mr.  Potts.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  they  represent,  as  a  rule,  companies  that 

n  foreign  manganese  ore  ? 

\fr.  Potts.  I  could  not  say  that  any  of  the  men  who  testified  yester- 

y  represent  companies  that  own  foreign  manganese  mines.     The 

jn  wno  testified  were  largely  representative  of  the  so-called  ^'inde- 

ndent"  steel  companies.     The  mdependent  steel  companies,  how- 

er,  are  very  closely;  associated  with  the  Steel  Corporation. 

I  heard  the  Mahoning  mine  mentioned  yesterday  by  one  of  the  wit- 

sses,  and  it  called  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  big 

e  mines  in  the  Minnesota  iron-ore  districts  are  owned  jointly  by  the 

eel  Corporation  and  the  independent  companies.     If  the  Steel  Cor- 

)ration  does  not  want  a  tariff  on  manganese,  it  is  almost  a  certainty 

lat  the  independents  will  not  want  a  tariff  either. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 

le  largest  single  deposit  now  available,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  roTTS.  Yes,  sir.     There  may  be  other  large  deposits  in  Russia 

id  India,  but  they  are  not  now  available. 

It  has  been  stated  by  those  who  oppose  the  tariff  on  manganese 

e  that  the  reserves  are  small,  and  that  they  will  not  last  more  than 

iro  or  three  years  under  normal  requirements.     It  has  been  proved 

7  investigations  of  various  reserves — and  by  various  reserves   I 

lean  hign-^ade  manganese  ore,  ferruginous  manganese  ores  and 

le  mangamferous  ores,  and  other  trades  of  ore  as  they  occur  in 

lixtures  of  silica  and  in  mixture  witn  clay,  that  can  be  easily  sepa- 

ited  by  washing  processes — that  our  probable  ore  reserves  will 

xtend  the  period  which  the  reserves  win  last  the  steel  industry  a 

reat  many  years. 

It  has  been  proved,  I  think,  by  reports  that  have  been  issued,  and 
tliink  I  can  submit  a  brief  which  will  substantiate  those  facts. 

Senator  Simmons.  With  your  knowledge,  what  do  you  think  are 
he  actual  deposits  of  workable — commercially  workable — ^manganese 
•re  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  PoTTs.  I  tnink  we  have — ^I  can  not  state  this  as  an  engineer- 
ngfact,  for  obvious  reasons,  which  I  will  explain — ^reserves  amounting 
0  10,000,000  tons  of  high-grade  manganese  ore.  We  have  approxi- 
nately  20,000,000  tons  of  ferruginous  manganese  ore,  containing 
i^m  10  to  35  per  cent  manganese;  and  we  have  approximated 
16,000,000  tons  of  manganiferous  iron  ores.  If  those  ores  are  all 
itilized  in  the  steel  busmess,  as  I  think  they  can  be,  and  as  those 
3res  have  been  used  successfully  in  the  past,  our  manganese  reserves 
^  this  country  will  last  as  long  as  the  iron  ore  reserves  will  last. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  you  say  10,000,000  tons,  what 
grade  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  Approximately  42.5  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  high  grade  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  That  is  considered  hign  grade. 

There  is  another  point  I  want  to  cover,  and  that  is  the  statement 
that  has  been  frequently  made  of  late,  to  the  effect  that  our  domestic 
high-grade  manganese  ores  are  so  much  inferior  to  foreign  manganese 

Smce  1918  most  of  the  foreign  ores  have  been  coining  in  from 
frazil.  Eiffhty  per  cent  of  the  ores  from  Brazil  comes  from  the 
Morro  da  Mina  mine  owned  by  the  Steel  Corporation;  and  accord- 
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ing  to  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  the  Morro  da  Mma  mir  < 
was  so  intensively  worked  in  1918  that  the  former  j^radeSt  whifi 
were  from  48  to  50  per  cent,  have  fallen  down  to  a  point  where  wn 
anything  over  40  per  cent  is  acceptable. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  the  price  of  1  pound  of  aietall: 
manganese  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Potts.  The  last  quotation  I  recall  is  22  cents  a  unit. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  22  cents  for  20  pounds-? 

Mr.  Potts.  To  be  exact,  22  cents  for  22.4  pounds;  that  is,  1  p^ 
cent  of  a  long  ton  containing  2,240  pounds. 

In  reply  to  the  question  you  asked  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  U&oa 
mony  with  reference  to  what  I  consider  a  reasonable  duty  on  nuKin 
ganese  ore,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  schedule  in  the  Fordney  bill  ti 
approved  by  the  House  meets  with  my  approval  as  being  the  conti-. 
duty  to  be  imposed.  This  duty  of  1  per  cent  per  pound  on  ti.< 
metallic  content  of  manganese  ore  will  enable  tne  better  ciaR<  ^ 
properties  to  operate  with  only  a  reasonable  amount  of  prx>fit.  \r^ 
reduction  in  this  rate  of  duty  would  lessen  the  tonnage  of  on&  tLa 
could  be  produced,  since  it  would  eliminate  all  but  a  very  few  of  kIm 
405  mines  that  were  producing  ore  in  1918.  If  this  duty  of  1  pex  ctr< 
per  pound  on  the  metallic  content  is  retained  in  the  bill,  the  oomesti^ 
mines  will  be  able  to  supply  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  anniui 
re(|uirements  during  the  first  few  years  and  eventually  the  domesta 
mines  would  be  able  to  supply  the  entire  yearly  requirements.  ] 
believe  it  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  put  all  ore  containing  less  than  9^ 
per  cent  manganese  on  the  free  list.  AU  ore  containincp  15  per  ccd 
or  more  of  manganese  should  be  included  in  this  schedule.  Unirf^ 
the  manganese-bearing  ores  containing  manganese  down  to  15  p> 
cent  are  dutiable,  it  would  enable  the  importers,  by  manipa]ati<»i 
and  mixing,  to  bring  in  vast  (][uantities  oi  foreign  manganese,  an^ 
thus  evade  the  law.  It  is  also  important  that  the  manganese  aUt-r^ 
be  protected,  otherwise  foreign  manganese  alloys  womd  flood  ou{ 
markets;  our  independent  ferromanganese  furnace  men  could  d  • 
be  able  to  operate,  neither  would  our  mines  be  able  to  sdl  their  ore. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  any  special  or  particular  stat«| 
ment  that  you  can  make  briefly  ?  I 

Mr.  Potts.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  with  reference  to  ih 
development  of  our  manganese  industry  as  a  source  of  protection  ii 
case  01  military  emergency,  but  if  you  would  rather,  I  can  put  thsj 
in  my  brief.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  on  that  subject,  and  it  is  verj 
important.  I 

The  Chairman.  That  argument  is  brought  up  with  everything  tLa 
comes  along. 

Mr.  Potts.  It  is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  niangane^i 
I  know  of  no  industry  in  which  the  domestic  reserves  are  as  implortATil 
as  in  the  case  of  manganese. 

Senator  Simmons.  1  think  from  what  the  witness  says  that  whUl 
ever  brief  he  files  will  be  likely  to  receive  the  careful  consideration  a 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Potts.  I  have  a  brief,  but  after  hearing  some  of  the  witoes?*^ 
on  yesterday  I  want  to  make  some  changes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 
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or  CHAS.  W.  POTTS,  PggBWOOD,  MZHir..  A  PRODXTOXB  OF  KAVGAHSSB  ORE 

im  MxinnEsoTA  avd  axkavsas. 

fangaTieee  is  a  metal  used  in  steel  manufacturing,  and  is,  next  to  iron  and  carbon, 
znost  esaential  element.  There  are  no  known  substitutes.  It  is  primarily  used 
k  refilling  reagent.  About  15  pounds  per  long  ton  of  steel  is  required. 
'revious  to  tib^e  World  War  period  America  was  the  only  neat  steel-producing 
ntry  that  did  not  produce  its  own  ferromanganese  alloys.  Ninety-nine  per  cent 
he  ore  uaed  in  this  country  came  from  forei^  lands,  was  produced  by  cheap  labor 
i  transported  at  less  cost  per  ton  than  domestic  ore  could  be  produced. 
tepoeits  of  manganese  were  known  to  exist  in  various  States,  but  production  was 
ligible  until  war  conditions  cut  off  foreign  supplies.  Americans  were  then  luged 
governmental  departments  to  develop  American  deposits.  Appeals  were  made 
m  patriotic  grounds.  Stimulation  was  sought  through  price  control  and  threats 
impending  legislation)  to  confiscate  the  properties  of  the  operators  if  the  maximum 
duction  was  not  speedily  attained.  Phenomenal  results  wero  obtained.  Fto- 
:orB  of  manganese  ores  made  sacrifices  unexcelled  in  any  other  industry.  Foreign 
9  and  foreign  alloys  are  now  supplying  our  domestic  requirements.  Our  mines  are 
•ed. 

Ixero  are  two  classes  of  people  primarUy  interested  in  this  manganese  schedule:  (1) 
?  producers  of  the  ore,  who  desue  the  tariff;  (2)  the  steel  manufacturers,  the  owners 
oreign  mines,  and  the  brokers  of  foreign  oro  and  alloys,  who  aro  against  it. 
!lie  public^  pledged  to  protective  tariff  principles  in  the  last  election,  is  listening 
lie  pleadings  of  the  two  sides.  The  producers  nave  shown  their  potential  rosources 
t  plead  for  the  application  of  that prmciple  "Live  and  let  live "  for  the  manganese 
lostry.  Many  of  those  opposing  the  schedule  roprosent  industries  once  small  but, 
ier  fostering  protection  of  a  tariff,  the  pride  of  the  Nation. 

rhoee  interests  opposing  a  duty  on  manganese  advance  many  arguments.  These 
uments  are  laigely  based  on  an  assumption  that  thero  aro  no  adec|uate  reserves  of 
8  ore  in  the  United  States.  Part  I  of  this  paper  is  a  discussion  of  the  Tariff 
nmiasion'a  roport  on  the  subject*  "Manganese,^'  which 'substantiates  the  charge 
lost  this  erroneous  assumption.  Part  II  contains  a  general  affirmative  statement 
ih  reference  to  our  domestic  reserves,  a  discussion  of  manganese  and  military  emer- 
Lcy,  and  other  phases  of  the  question,  including  a  summary  of  reasons  why  manga- 
le  should  be  protected. 

Pakt  I. — Tariff  Information. 

inswering  the  question,  Does  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in  Tariff  Jnfor- 
.tion  No.  21, 19^,  state  fuUv  and  correctly  the  facts  rdatLog  to  the  grades,  reserves, 
i  economic  importance  of  the  domestic  sources  of  manganese  ore? 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

rhe  purpose  of  any  report  is  to  achieve  a  result  of  conservative  accuracy.    In  the 

ipter  '*  Manganese,"  series  No.  21  of  the  report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 

n  for  1921,  an  obvious  injustice  has  been  done.    The  undersigned  respectfully 

^mits  the  proposition: 

rhat  there  are  so  many  inaccuracies  in  the  statements,  and  the  method  of  presenting 

U  is  BO  irr^fular  in  tne  above-named  report,  that  it  is  unsafe  for  anyone  seeking 

brmation  relative  to  the  manganese  industry  to  accept  the  statements  and  reports 

prein  contained  as  final  and  conclusive. 

These  inaccuracies  and  irregularities,  if  imchallenged  or  uncorrected,  would  un- 

ubtedly  lead  to  the  erroneous  assumption  that  there  are  not  enough  manganese-ore 

lervee  m  tiie  United  States  to  warrant  a  protective  tariff. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief  to  prove  there  are  material  and  vital  errors  in  the 

item^its  and  conclusions  in  the  cnapter  ''Manganese''  in  the  Tariff  Commission's 

iport  No.  21  which  should  disqualify  it  as  an  authoritative  source  of  information, 

support  of  which  attention  is  called  to  the  following  disclosures: 

1.  A  portion  of  the  data  on  which  that  report  is  based,  and  to  which  references  are 
ule,  is  from  reports  published  before  1918  and  is  now  obsolete  in  many  respects. 
•.3.) 

2.  A  portion  of  the  data  on  reserves  on  which  that  report  is  based  is  from  publica- 
>&s  dated  in  1918  or  later,  but  the  information  contained  in  some  of  those  reports  is 
mpUed  from  investigations  made  several  years  previous  and  before  the  extensive 
(velopment  of  manganese  mining  in  1918.    (P.  4.) 

3.  A  portion  of  the  data  from  which  the  information  is  drawn  was  obtained  by  super- 
ial  investigations  hurriedly  made  during  the  war  period,  and  does  not  reflect  that 
^eo  of  accuiacy  required  oy  operating  mining  companies.    (Pp.  5  to  8.) 
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4.  Some  of  the  references  in  the  bibliography  bear  £he  dates  of  1918  or  UUf 
these  publications  are  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  ore  reserves  or  the  utilizat^e  < 
domestic  ores  for  steel  making.    (P.  8.) 

Important  developments  in  the  discovery  of  mAnganese  ore  and  important  aikft 
tions  and  uses  of  domestic  manganese  ore  were  made  in  1918  and  later  that  haie  » 
been  taken  into  account  in  the  Tariff  Commission's  report;  and  without  these  cctis- 
butions  to  the  industry  included,  any  statement  or  conclusions  from  such  stUefiR^.i 
are  inadeouate  and  unfair  to  this  infant  industry. 

5.  The  Dody  of  the  report  on  the  manganese  situation  is  not  Mr  to  that  iodu^t* 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  accurate  in  the  q^uotation  of  the  authorities  it  diet  a  '. 
method  employed  in  presenting  data.  The  inaccuracies  are  interwoven  with  rdu  i 
data  in  such  a  manner  that  close  scrutiny  is  required  by  anyone  not  intijnate  vit*.  \- 
subject  to  differentiate  between  sound  and  luisound  conclusioDA,  the  effect  of  v:i 
is  primordially  inimical  to  the  manganese  industry  of  the  United  States.    ( Pp.  M'  . ' 

OBSOLBTB  REPORTS. 

A  portion  of  the  data  on  which  the  Tariff  Commission 's  report  is  based  and  to  vti"! 
references  are  made  is  from  reports  published  before  1918  and  is  now  obsolete  a 
material  respects. 

There  are  four  references  in  1;he  bibliography  on  pages  148  and  149  to  publicin.r 
dealing  with  domestic  manganese-ore  reserves  which  are  identified  as  to  poirt  r 
time  by  the  dates  indicated.  These  publications  are  now  five  yeara  old.  T>i 
are  as  follows: 

McCarty,  E.  P.,  Manganiferous  iron  ores  of  the  Cuyuna  Bange,  Eng.  A  Min.  Jcur^ 
vol.  100,  1915. 

Thomas,  Kirby»  Southern  manganese  mining  not  satisfactory,  Mining  &  £ng.W:rii 
p.  853,  1915. 

Hewett,  D.  P.,  Some  manganese  mines  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  U.  S.  Geo.  Sir^  -« 
Bull.,  640,  1916. 

Eng.  &  Min.  Journal,  vol.  100,  p.  543,  1915. 

On  the  Cuyuna  Range  in  1915  there  were  only  seven  mines  producing  or  pK^J{ 
to  produce  manganiferous  ore;  in  1918  there  were  23  mines  producing  cr  pn^jtz^si 
to  produce  manganiferous  ore  and  many  other  developments  contemplated.  I&  \'*A 
there  was  mined  and  shipped  of  manganiferous  ore  42,973  tons;  in  1918,  860.fi96  vd 

There  were  substantial  discoveries  of  manganiferous  ores  in  new  fields  Moi  is 
creased  tonnages  discovered  in  known  deposits  through  diamond  drillin|!.  Vvi 
favorable  information  was  also  learned  in  r^ard  to  increased  tonnage  and  nDpccva 
grades  through  the  development  of  the  opened  mines,  and  conaideiable  iiifonu 
tion  was  gained  relative  to  methods  of  beneficiating  the  ores  by  washing. 

There  is  in  addition  to  the  13,638,000  tons  of  max^ganiferous  ore  reputed  b'  ^ 
tax  commission  of  Minnesota,  on  which  taxes  are  paid,  a  large  number  d  tnrtr  i\ 
land  on  which  man^^aniferous  ore  of  merchantable  grade  has  been  disooverel  \<\ 
on  account  of  insufficient  market  for  these  ores  exploration  has  not  been  exteoiH 
so  as  to  determine  the  tonnage. 

Southern  manganese  mining  might  not  have  been  satisfau;tory  in  1915  when  11,?I>1  m^ 
were  mined,  but  there  was  much  improvement  in  1918  when  63,661  tons  were  misf^ 
(All  grades  included  in  both  years  quoted.)  In  1918  the  State  of  Arkanaw  tkti 
produced  of  all  grades  16,904  tons  from  hand  mining  and  hand  washing,  viult  1) 
washing  plants  were  being  erected.  Much  was  learned  during  this  time  in  rfo?^ 
to  grades  and  tonnages  and  methods  of  beneficiating  the  ores.  Any  refMirt  ^1^:3 
for  this  district  is  now  obsolete.  i 

The  comparison  of  the  conditions  that  existed  in  1915  and  1918  abovt»  dtsrus^j 
-is  still  further  illustrated  in  the  mining  development  in  Montana  where  in  IT^  i" 
ore  was  produced,  whereas  in  1918,  199,932  tons  were  produced.  It  is  absurd  '.i 
take  the  obsolete  reports  of  the  manganese  industry  of  1915  as  a  criterion  of  the  isdum 
in  1921. 

OBSOLETE  DATA  QUOTED  IN  RECENT  REPORTS. 

A  portion  of  the  data  on  manganese-ore  reserves  on  which  that  report  It  huKi  * 
from  publications  dated  in  1918  or  later,  but  much  of  the  infonnaCion  contabe^i  M 
some  of  those  reports  is  compiled  from  investigations  made  yean  previous  and  t<^  'i 
the  extensive  development  of  manganese  mining  in  1918.  ' 

There  are  two  reports  cited  in  the  bibliography  dealing  with  domestic  nuui^'-^ 
reserves  that  bear  tne  date  of  1918  or  later,  viz: 

Mineral  Resources,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Annual  (19197). 

The  Mineral  Industry,  G.  A.  Roush  Annual  (1919?). 
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)e  date  uaed  in  Mineral  ResoiirceS)  1919,  are  to  a  coneiderable  extent  taken  from 

editions  previous  to  1918,  as  the  following  list  of  authorities  cited  on  pages  94 

95  in  Mineral  Resources  1919,  Part  1,  discloses: 

)  Arkansas,  western,  June,  1916. 

)  Alabama,  certain  districts,  1917. 

)  Colorado,  Leadville  district,  August,  1917. 

)  Colorado,  other  districts,  July,  1917. 

)  Minnesota,  Cuyuna  Range,  1917. 

)  Montana,  Butte  district,  August,  1917. 

)  Virginia,  east  side  of  valley,  September,  1917. 

)  Oklahoma,  1917 

)  Montana,  other  districts,  August,  1917. 

he  data  on  ore  reserves  cited  in  Mineral  Industry  by  G.  A.  Roush  are  largely  a  re- 

tulation  of  the  same  data  used  in  Mineral  Resources.    It  is  a  noteworthy  fact, 

ever,  that  the  author  of  the  mlan^anese  chapter  of  Mineral  Industry  in  several 

iDces  takes  exceptions  to  the  estmiates  of  the 'geologists  of  the  United  States 

logical  Survey  in  such  expressions  as  "too  conservative;"  "could  be  doubled  and 

conservative." 

be  great  activity  of  manganese  development  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1918.  The 

emment's  active  stimulation  of  the  industry  did  not  take  effect  generally  until 

%    The  spectacular  development  largely  followed  in  the  succeeding  five  months. 

Duny  instances  the  status  of  ore  deposits  and  development  in  1917  was  obsolete  in 

}ber,  1918- 

StTPERFICIAL   INVBSTIOATIONS   HURBIBDLY  MADE   DURING   THE    WAR  PERIOD. 

portion  of  the  data  from  which  the  information  is  drawn  was  obtained  by  super- 
il  investigations  hurriedly  made  during  the  war  period  and  does  not  reflect  that 
ree  of  accuracy  required  by  operating  mining  companies.  This  statement  might 
ear  severe  were  not  its  curse  somewhat  abated  through  adnussions  by  those  per- 
i  who  prepared  the  reports  complained  of,  which  are  in  part  as  follows: 
1.  C.  Harder  and  D.  F.  Hewett,  outstanding  figures  as  geologists  of  the  United 
t»  Geological  Survey,  have  issued  numerous  able  reports  for  that  department  on 
nmnganese  situation.  Prominent  among  the  reports  on  this  subject  is  a  paper 
seuted  at  the  September,  1919,  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
C&lluigical  Enpneets  and  published  in  the  transactions  of  that  institute  by  per- 
DoQ  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
n  this  report  the  Grovemment  geologists,  on  j)age  41,  recite  the  difficulties  encouu- 
k1  in  collecting  reliable  data  in  the  time  available  and  admit  that  the  accuracy  is 
u  is  required  by  operating  mining  companies. 

^  following  is  a  very  fair  admission  of  the  inade<{uacy  of  the  estimates  on  reserves, 
i  since  it  refers  to  investigations  of  this  Geological  Survey  by  the  investigators 
mselvee,  it  is  important  that  it  be  quoted  verbatim: 

Among  the  purposes  of  the  field  investigations  of  manganese  deposits  by  the 
kted  States  Geological  Survey  during  the  past  three  years,  the  attempt  to  estimate 
en'68  has  been  fundamental.  This  part  of  the  work  was  approached  with  a  certain 
ffehension,  for  it  was  recognized  that  for  most  districts  neither  the  extent  of  ex- 
lation  nor  time  available  lor  the  work  would  permit  the  order  of  accuracy  that 
Bt  mining  companies  require  as  guides  in  operating.  *  *  ♦ 
'Early  in  the  investigations  it  was  recognized  that  important  geologic  features  of 
^1  types  of  deposits  wero  obscure  and  that  the  estimates  of  quantity  and  grades 
jht  only  indicate  the  order  of  magnitude.    *    *    ♦ 

*Kmce  a  number  of  geologists  have  aided  in  the  work  and  many  types  of  deposits 
t'^e  been  examined,  complete  uniformity  of  method  and  the  same  degree  of  accuracy 
the  estimates  have  not  been  attainable  throughout.  *  ♦  ♦  In  only  a  few 
poeits  ♦  ♦  ♦  have  data  necessary  to  calculate  *  ore  developed'  ♦  ♦  ♦  been 
tunable. 

'In  several  States  *  ♦  *  the  estimates  represent  little  more  than  the  order  of 
jpitude  of  minimum  recoverable  quantities.'^ 

HuMe  who  are  so  ardently  opposing  a  tariff  on  manganese  would  make  us  believe 
jt  there  wag  a  unanimity  of  approval  on  the  part  of  disinterested  mining  engineers 
0  geiDlogists  in  the  estimates  of  domestic  manganese  deposits.  This  is  not  the  case, 
rexamnle,  Manhall  Haney^  the  author  of  the  chapter  Manganese  in  the  1919 
au*l  of  Mineral  Industry,  edited  by  G.  A.  Roush,  of  Lehigh  University,  says  in  a 
*jJ*^on  of  the  manganese-ore  reserves  (p.  499)  of  Georgia,  by  the  United  States 
Jjjwal  Survey,  **ail  estimates  being  very  conservative.'*  Again  in  a  discussion 
"<^  Tennessee  estimates  (p.  466),  he  says:  "This  estimate  was  made  by  the  United 
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States  Greological  Survey  and  is  very  conservative,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wntef  I 
conservative  for  the  120  promising  deposits  examined." 

At  another  place  (p.  452).  in  discussing  the  estimates  of  maneaneee  in  the  mounU 
region  of  Virgiiiia,  he  says: '  The  estimates  could  be  doubled  and  still  be  consemtit? 

It  is  an  outstanding  fact  that  the  Mineral  Industry  is  a  highly  accredited  pubbx 
tion  and  is  accepted  as  entirely  trustworthy  by  the  mining  profession.  It  ia  ma^i 
that  the  Tariff  Commission 's  report  should  ate  this  authori^  as  a  reference,  yet  aoc  n 
into  account  the  context  of  the  report. 

In  further  support  of  the  allegation  that  some  of  the  data  on  ore  reaervee  coUectt^ 
1918  were  not  accurate,  reference  is  made  to  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  M«i 
Committee  on  February  14,  1921,  -which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Potts.  In  our  operations  in  Arkansas  within  the  oast  year  we  have  imxiiic 
more  manganese  ore  in  the  Batesville-Cushman  district  tnan  any  other  mining  om 
pany  in  that  district.  On  one  particular  tract  of  land  comprisine  about  600  acrei 
oeUeve  we  have  more  Mgh-grade  9re  than  is  credited  to  the  whole  district.    *   *  * 

"The  Qovemment  report  embodies  an  estimate  of  low-grade  ore  on  a  psrticd 

Sroperty  which  we  are  operating.    This  estimate  is  2,000  tons.    In  a  little  over 
a^  we  took  out  2,600  tons.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  Mr.  Garner.  And  the  estimate  they  made  was  2,000  tons? 

''Mr.  Porrs.  Two  thousand  tons.  And,  gentlemen,  we  have  just  barely  «*4 
menced.  I  beUeve  there  are  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  of  low-gracte  ore  on  thitpi 
ticular  property.    *    ♦    ♦ 

"  I  should  thmk  that  our  actual  operation  should  take  precedence  over  the  theoret>: 
view  and  opinion  of  what  the  tonnaee  would  be.  Our  own  operations  ntove  ve  b^ 
taken  out  more  ore  in  60  days  than  tne  Government  engineers  estimatea  on  the  «i>< 
property,  and  we  barely  got  started.'' 

Many  other  examples  of  a  similar  nature  coidd  be  submitted,  some  showing  ^^^ 
ludicrous  disparity  between  the  tonnage  estimated,  by  following  certain  restricted  nV 
of  calculations,  and  the  tonnage  developed  by  practical  mining  methods. 

The  deposits  of  domestic  manganese  ore  at  the  time  of  these  investigatioDB  by  ti 
United  States  Geological  Stu^ey  did  not  lend  themselves  to  easy  estimate.  Tl 
geolo^sts  in  charge  did  not  have  the  facilities  or  the  time  to  make  thorough  ia^^efti^ 
tions  in  those  hectic  war-period  days,  and,  as  has  been  admitted,  there  was  not  t^ 
decree  of  accuracy  attained  that  is  required  by  mining  companies. 

Lest  it  be  said  that  too  much  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  fact  that  re|Mrtf  i 
reserves  are  based  in  some  instances  on  only  a  year  or  even  a  few  months  pre^ioatj 
the  date  of  signing  of  the  armistice,  let  us  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  1910  maoganeff  a 
been  reported  in  only  96  localities  of  the  United  States,  whereas,  by  the  end  of  1^1 
man^;anese  had  been  reported  from  427  localities  in  the  United  States,  and  productti 
had  increased  as  follows: 

DomfsHc  production  of  mangonese^bearing  ore, 
[From  Manganese  and  Manganiferous  Ores  in  1918,  Hewett,  p.  68R.) 


nM»        eeiit  femh  Mmt  liJ 
Z^       ! maneancse  \,^m 


35  per     '  12i?  5£S?  |  5  to  P  rt 
we.       |»angiM«    mn 


IbNe.  2b«f. 


IfllO 2,258  I  41, 

1911 1  2,467  I  S7,»« 

1912 1  1,064  «»,fKI 

1913 ,  4.048  41.512 

1914 2,685  91,6M 

1915 9,6U  ,  l»,«5a 

1916 1  31,474  453,833 

1917 !  129,405  730,799 

1918 306,889  9I6.16S 


REPORTS  IRRELEVANT  TO   SUBJECT,   MANOANBBE  RE8BBVBS. 

Some  of  the  references  in  the  biblic^^phy  bear  the  dates  of  1918  or  later,  but 
publications  are  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  ore  reserves  or  the  utilization  of  d< 
ores  for  steel  making. 

A  number  of  the  references  in  the  bibliography  on  page  149  are  to  publicatiDitf 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  b^ur  the  dates  1918  and  later.    None  of  these  puhlic 
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ever,  deal  with  ore  reserves,  and  tliere  is  but  little  of  their  contents  incorporated 

>  the  reports  of  the  Tariff  CommisBion.  These  reports  contain  interesting  and  valii- 
i  information,  but  in  no  instance  do  thev  give  unfavorablo  data  on  the  ore  reserves, 

in  this  respect  they  are  irrelevant  to  the  subject  under  discussion, 
he  reports  deeding  with  the  cost  of  producing  f erro-grade  manganese  ore  are  now 
)lete,  for  conditions  regarding  labor  have  been  changed.  The  oulletin  describing 
electric  smelting  of  manganese  ores  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject,  and 
t  exposition  on  the  subject  o£fer8  valuable  suggestions  for  the  reduction  of  our 
lestic  ores  at  points  of  production. 

he  object  of  this  discussion  is  to  point  out  the  fact  that  while  some  of  the  references 
he  manganese  industry  are  to  publications  that  are  not  obsolete,  they  do  not 
I  with  the  subject  of  domestic  reserved  in  any  way  opposed  to  the  contentions  of 
proponents  of  a  tariff  on  manganese. 

MlNtMUM  AND  MAXIMUM   ESTIMATES  CONVUSED. 

n  the  statements  of  the  geologists  of  the  United  States  Geolo^cal  Survev,  19 J 8. 

the  discussion  of  the  estimates  of  reserve  tonnages  of  domestic  high-grade  man- 

teee  ore,  the  authors,  D.  F.  Hewett  and  £.  C.  Haraer,  say: 

The  estimates  represent  little  more  than  the  order  of  magnitude  of  minimum 

overable  quantities." 

'he  Tariff  Conunission'B  report,  Series  No.  21,  on  page  141,  under  the  caption 

fieerves,''  states:  "The  amount  of  high-grade  ore    *    *    *    in  sight  has  oeen 

imated  at  only  699,750  tons  with  1,130,000  tons  more  in  prospect." 

[%ere  is  a  wide  difference  between  describing  the  estimatea  tonnage  as  the  least. 

tnimum)  that  can  be  expected  or  the  maximum  (all,  or  only)  to  be  expected. 

is  quotation  of  the  authority  cited  is  inaccurate  and  without  close  scrutiny  leads. 

the  unsound  conclusion  that  the  only  ore  that  can  be  expected  is  the  minimum 

nage  quoted. 

ADMISSIONS   OF  LARGE   DOMESTIC   RESERVES   OBSCURED. 

h  page  141,  the  opening  sentence  under  the  paragraph  **  Reserves  "  says:    "Do- 

Ptic  reserves  of  manganese  ore,  exclusive  of  those  of  Butte,  are  suflSlcient  for  only 

sw  years." 

hrther  down  the  page  the  report  does  admit  that  ''there  are  laige  reserves  in  the 

Ue  district,  but  to  date  there  are  no  reliable  figures  as  to  the  exact  tonnage  avail- 

«.  These  deposits  together  with  the  PhiUipsburg  ores  are  the  only  ones  in  the 

ited  States  which  coiud  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  permanent  industry." 

then  there  is  more  ore  than  **only"  the  estimate  quoted.    The  tonnages  of  these 

ier  ores,  not  included  in  the  estimates,  are  admittedly  of  such  larger  quantities 

It  they- "are  the  only  ones  in  the  United  States  which  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 

TMnent  industry. ' ' 

^me  favorable  data  are  given  on  the  Montana  deposits  but  they  are  so  interwoven 

h  antithetical  statements  that  the  closest  scrutiny  is  required  to  avoid  the  un- 

ind  conclusion  that  the  United  States  has  only  a  small  tonnage  of  manganese  ore. 

COMPARISON  OF  VORBION  AND  D0MB8TIG  ORBS. 

luch  comment  has  been  made  on  the  inferiority  of  the  domestic  high-grade  ore  as 
mred  with  the  foreign  high-grade  ore  in  the  Tariff  Commission's  report;  yet  these 
tthifflona  seem  to  be  drawn  with  a  total  disregard  to  other  statements  relative  to 
whan  ores,  which  comprise  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  total  imported  tonnage 
toition  is  called  to  page  133  of  the  Tariff  Conunission's  report,  to  wit: 
The  manganese  resources  of  Brazil  are  said  to  be  rapidly  diminishing.  «  ♦  ♦ 
nng  the  war  the  great  Mono  da  Mina  mine,  Minas  Geraes,  was  intensively  worked, 

>  the  mule  of  ore  has  fallen  off  (from  the  old  standard  of  48  to  50  per  cent)  until 
'anything over  40  per  cent  is  acceptable.'' 

«n«ane8e  and  Manganiferous  Ores  in  1919,  by  H.  A.  C.  Jenison,  of  the  United 
,V5?^^^  Sun^ey,  page  96,  under  the  chapter  caption  "Classification  of  re- 
vo,   diacu0Bin^  domestic  nigh-grade  manganese  reserves,  says: 
.  Y^^  <^wification  in  the  preceding  table  *  indicates  as  far  as  possible  the  use  to 
iffl  the  ore  may  be  put  (referring  to  domestic  ore  containing  35  per  cent  or  more 

^bles  of  Domcstie  MaDgguiese  Reserves,  ibid,  pp.  94-»5. 
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of  manganese).    The  average  manganese  content  of  this  first  class  oi  ore  is  abm.t  ^ 
per  cent." 

There  is  not  much  difference  between  the  Brazilian  ores  that  have  fallen  belo^ 
old  standards  until  anything  over  40  per  cent  is  acceptable  and  our  domestic  Iug}k-jn« 
ores  '^ about  40  per  cent,"  yet  such  tacts  are  withheld  in  part  or  presented  in  f  j/ 
manner  that  the  closest  scrutiny  must  be  employed  lest  a  perverted  condoao:. 
be  drawn. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  considerable  prejudice  has  existed  in  the  mind?  oi » - 
users  of  man^nese  against  the  utilization  of  domestic  ores,  on  account  ol  failure  *i:. 
prewar  conditions  of  producers  to  fill  orders  of  ^;rades  or  tonnages  aold  by  minen  « 
were  * '  farmers  or  greenhorns. "'    This  prejudice  is  disappearing  and  will  eventual]  i 
obliterated,  for  many  of  the  men  who  invested  part  of  the  115,000,000  in  devek%- 
the  manganese-ore  industry^  under  Government  stimulation  in  war  times  are  not '  *  gr^y 
horns,"  and  they  are  making  the  fight  of  their  lives  to  reopen  the  mines  and  proii> 
the  ore  waiting  now  for  the  return  of  the  idle  miner.    That  the  attitude  of  antirit^ 
to  the  domestic  producer  has  existed  and  is  abating  is  disclosed  in  a  statemert; 
E.  C.  Harder  and  D.  F.  Hewett,  of  the  Greological  Survey,  which  is  as  follows: 

''If  some  consumers  have  been  reluctant  to  use  the  available  higji-giade,  ac  ^^ 
as  low-grade,  domestic  ores,  other  consumers,  advantageously  situated,  or  with  •I'l 
mendable  enterprise,  have  proved  conclusively  that  the  problems  of  utilizaii(«' 
the  domestic  material  are  not  as  insuperable  as  was  at  first  thou^^t  to  be  the 

RATIOS  OP  PRODUCTION  QUOTED  NOT  MOST  COHPREHENSIYB  ATAILABtX. 

-  It  is  hardl^^  fair  to  stop  at  the  comparison  of  war-time  domestic  production  cc  o^ 
ganese  ore  with  war-time  requirements,  and  use  this  ratio  in  comparing  the  poe. 
domestic  production  of  the  future.    The  following  comparisons  are  illuminatiix; 

The  average  yearly  production  of  domestic  hi^-grade  manganese  ore  va«  ix  j 
five  years  preceding  the  war  period,  2,612  tons.  In  1918  it  was  305,689.  Hlv  '-f  j 
increase  of  11,700  per  cent.  According  to  the  conservative  statements  of  the  If^L 
.producers,  production  could  have  been  doubled  the  following  >near  if  the  i:x>v 
ores  had  been  kept  out  and  had  the  demand  continued.  It  is  admitted  that  th^  t' 
duction  of  domestic  ore  in  1918  was  about  33^  per  cent  of  the  domestic  requirv:::'! 

In  1919  the  total  tonnage  of  domestic  ore  mined  was  55,322  tons,  the  inip'vt ati 
333,344  tons.  Our  1918  production  was  78  per  cent  of  this  amount.  In  1920  thr  m 
tonnage  of  domestic  ore  mined  was  94,000  tons,  the  importation  606,937  tons.  • ' 
1918  production  would  have  been  43  per  cent  of  this  amount.  The  ^rodortitc 
domestic  manganese  ore  in  1918  was  more  than  the  average  combinea  izaportAr 
and  domestic  production  of  ore  previous  to  the  war  period. 

If  the  mines  operating  in  1918  and  the  mines  then  being  developed  had  pcoci< 
the  amount  they  would  be  capable  of  producing,  our  domestic  production  wmid  ^jt 
approximate! v  more  than  half  our  present  annual  requirements.  If  the  miir 
comi>anies  felt  satisfied  that  their  operations  were  secure  from  niinoua  foMfm  t«; 
petition,  practically  all  our  domestic  requirements  could  be  met  by  domeetir  px^^t 
tion  within  a  few  years. 

INFORMATION  FROM  RELIABLE  SOURCES  FAVORABLE  TO  OREATBR TONNAOS  OF  RSSia' 
IS  GLASSED  AS  '^  UNAUTHENTICATBD  "  AND  IS  RELEGATED  TO  OBSCURK  FOOTSOTt* 

The  following  appears  as  a  footnote  on  the  bottom  of  page  147 : 

"It  is  stated  by  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  (letter  May  5, 1919,  in 
that  Butte  could  with  reasonable  certainty  be  counted  on  for  162,500 
which,  added  to  119,000  from  Phillipsburg,  would  sive  a  total  of  281,d00  toM. 
equal  to  average  total  consumption  manganese  ores  during  the  five  years  1910  to  1  t'J 

While  these  estimates  of  production  are  mentioned  they  are  not  given  cti^d 
in  the  summary  of  domestic  reserves. 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Montana  is  a  new  field  in  mangmno  c  u^iz. 
and  its  deposits  hardly  touched  yet.    The  annual  production  from  that  State  ifr . 
1916,  6,418  tons;  1917,  61,109  tons;  191^,  199,932  tons.    Since  1918  producU<K 
decreased,  due  to  the  large  importation  of  foreign  ores. 

Another  instance  of  valuable  data  being  relegated  to  a  footnote  as  iuiautheno.*ft; 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  (bottom  of  p.  141): 


i« 


« The  Mineral  Industry,  Raosh.  1910. 

s  Recent  Studies  of  Domestic  Manganese  Deposits  by  £.  C.  Harder  and  D.  F.  Bcwelt, 
A.I.  M.  A  M.  E.,p.  46. 
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It  aiiould  be  said  Uiat  in  Montana  (which  State  in  1918  produced  over  60  per  cent 
tie  domestic  total)  the  controlled  mining  practice  of  the  large  companies  and  the 
i  of  ttxe  deposits  make*it  possible  to  mix  nig^-grade  Fhillipsburg  ore  with  lower- 
de  Bixtte  ore  and  maintain  a  fair  uniform  grade  of  material.  ' 
lie  subject  of  grades  in  the  body  of  the  report  closed  the  discussion  on  this  subject 
expressing  the  opinion  as  a  finality  that  domestic  ores  are  unsatisfactory  because 
y  axe  irregular  in  grades.  No  suggestion  is  made  that  they  might  be  improved 
b.e  iociustry  were  permanently  established. 

!*lie  aaxne  improvements  in  grades  and  uniformity  will  be  worked  out  in  all  produc> 
fields  whenever  the  industry  is  established  on  a  stable  basis. 

ftRTTOrNOUS   MANOANB8B   ORB,  '*MOBT  VALUABLE   SOURCE   OF  MANGANESE   ORB   IN 

THE  COUNTRY,"  IS  IGNORED. 

failure  to  recognize  modem  classifications  of  manganese-bearing  ores,  and  failure 
differentiate  between  ores  carrying  a  little  less  tlum  35  per  cent  manganese  and 
3se  carrying  only  5  per  cent  manganese,  and  failure  to  give  averages,  tends  to  mini- 
ize  tbe  importance  of  ferruginous  manganese  ore.  No  mention  is  made  in  the  Tariff 
•zniniaaion  s  report  of  this  grade  of  ores,  yet  they  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the 
^OOO^OOO  tons  01  actual  reserves  of  5  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  manganese. 
The  importance  of  these  ores  to  the  manganese  industry  is  so  great  in  their  reserve- 
image  estimates  that  H.  A.  G.  Jenison,  in  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States, 
irt  1,  page  96,  says: 

"Thiee-fourt^  of  the  reserves  of  low-grade  ferruginous  manganese  ores  appear  to 
?  in  the  Cuyuna  Range,  Minnesota.  Although  many  problems  have  been  encoun- 
red  in  marketing  these  ores  they  must  be  considered  the  most  valuable  source  of 
langaneee  ore  in  Uie  country." 

These  ferruginous  manganese  ores  contain  manganese  from  10  to  35  per  cent  and  iron 
om  35  to  39  per  cent.  All  the  metallic  content  of  the  ore  goes  into  the  processes  of 
teel  maldng  In  spite  of  their  im|)ortance,  the  ferruginous  mangmese  ores  are  con- 
ised  with  me  lower  grades  and  their  existence  is  ignored  by  the  Tariff  Commission's 
ssport. 

ACK  OP  PROPER  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  IRON  CONTENT  OF  CERTAIN  ORES  RESULTS  IN 

AN  INJUSTICE  TO  THE  MANGANESE  RESERVES. 

The  iron  content  of  the  manganiferous  iron  ores  and  the  ferrueinous  manganese  ores 
8  of  great  economic  importance,  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  tnat  &ct  in  the  Tariff 
Dommission's  report. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  manganese  ore  used  in  this  country  is  used  in  the  steel 
business;  that  is,  it  is  used  with  iron  ore.  Without  mention  of  uiis  fact,  anyone  who 
IB  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject  might  assume  that  the  accredited 
17,000,000  tons  of  low-grade  ore— down  to  5  per  cent  manganese — ^is  of  nedieible 
importance.  One  might — as  some  have  already  done — assume  that  the  Tarilf  Com- 
Dussion's  report  had  been  liberal  to  the  interests  of  the  manganese-ore  producers  by 
the  inclusion  of  these  low-grade  ores  in  the  list  of  possible  sources  of  supply,  but  to 
bil  to  state  the  fact  that  the  other  constituent  of  these  ores  is  iron  rather  tnan  useless 
rock  does  an  injustice  to  the  subject  of  reserves  and  does  not  achieve  the  conserva- 
tive accuracy  that  one  expects  in  an  unbiased  report,  such  as  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  is  assumed  to  oe. 

As  a  source  of  manganese  to  be  used  in  certain  practice  in  the  manufacture  of  steel , 
an  ore  containing  5  per  cent  manganese  and  50  per  cent  iron  should  not  be  classed  as 
low-grade  manganese  ore,  in  the  same  sense  that  an  ore  in  which  the  total  metallic 
content  is  5  per  cent  manganese,  and  no  other  metal,  would  be  considered  a  low-grade 
manganese  ore. 

V|In  the  former  instance,  practically  the  entire  metallic  content  of  the  ore  is  econom- 
ically recoverable,  whereas  in  the  second  instance  the  manganese  ore  would  not  be 
economically  recoverable. 

Any  failure  to  differentiate  this  distinction  as  to  so-called  low-grade  manganese 
ores  amounts  to  an  inaccuracy  of  a  most  serious  character. 

GOVERNMENT  CALCULATED  ESTIMATES  CONTRASTED  WITH  THE  FACTS. 

The  estimates  of  tonnaee  of  domestic  manganese-ore  reserves  in  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  SeriesNo.  21,  are  taken  in  most  respects  verbatim  from  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

According  to  these  reports  the  figure  699,750  represents  the  total  tonnage  of  domestic 
^h-grade  manganese-ore  reserves  actuaUy  proved  in  1918.    This  tonnage  is  still 
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being  considered  by  the  Survey  and  the  Tariff  GomnuaDon  as  the  only 
estimate. 

The  reports  oi  the  Geological  Survey  give  the  estimates  of  the 
that  go  into  the  lists  to  make  up  this  total. 

Gonmiercial  estimates  of  ore  oodles  have  repeatedly  shown  a  mnrh 
than  those  of  the  Government.    Apparently  the  Grovemment  geologistB 
preached  the  investigation  of  domestic  reserves  with  pessimism.     Report* 

S'stB  in  the  geological  departments  of  universities  have  claimed  greater  ree 
lose  in  the  Government  reports.    It  is  almost  startling  to  know  Uiat  the  G^ 
reports  by  their  own  data  prove  that  their  estimates  of  manganese  losufc 
curate.    One  of  the  most  glaring  examples  has  to  do  with  the  estimates  of 
nages  of  high-grade  manganese  ore  in  the  Butte  district  of  Montana. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  clear  the  contrast  of  calculated  high-gnde 
in  the  Butte  (Mont.)  district  by  the  Geological  Survey  with  its  own  infoi 
of  gireater  tonnage,  supported  by  the  statements  of  the  owners  and  the  incantiw<«rl 
evidence  shown  by  production  reports,  the  data  have  been  set  down  in 
arrangement: 

GOVERNMENT  ESTDCATES  OF  HIOH-OBADB 
MANGANESE  ORE  IN  THE  BUTTE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  MONTANA. 


August,  1917:  *  Estimate  of  hig^-grade 
manganese  ore  proved  in  the  Butte  dis- 
trict, 2,800  tons.  Estimate  of  additional 
reserves  in  prospect,  none. 


1918:  The  same  estimates  published  as 
contained  in  ti^e  report  of  1917. 


1919:  The  same  estimates  published  as 
contained  in  the  report  d  1917. 


WHAT    THE    DISTRICT    HAS    DOWX, 
THE    OWNERS    CLAnfED;     WHAT    *.«: 
CLAIM  NOW. 

In  1917,^  according  to  a  iKi>\rm>^) 
report,  the  size  of  the  bodies  of  aMK»>B  | 
ore  in  the  Butte  district  are  dnr.-W'i 
thus:  ''Though  no  good  beais  eiK9  tf  i 
computing  exact  tonnages    *    *   *  a^  i| 
descriptions  ^ven  by  those  whoha\-  iti  W 
an  opportumty  to  observe  then  lea-  • » 
room  tor  doubt  that  the  agisregaie 
of  such  bodies  is  \&y  large.    Soc  h 
as   'abundant,'    *laige   qnantitv. 
'quantities,'  and  one  of  the  chiti 
stituents  of  the  gansne  are  cosia 
used  by  the  authors  of  reports  cited  «^  -^ 
mentioning  this  material.    From    •  •  * 
a  consideration  of  the  great  total  *  -%-.* 
*  *  *,   as  described,  the  amoont.  *  * 
seems  practically  unliiooited/* 

In  a  letter  Julv  16,  1919.*  fctmn  n». 
ator  William  A.  Clark,  of  MonlaM.  «.' 
after  describing  the  extent  of  th#  =tf 
ganeee  ore  averaging  about  48  pfT  rrt*  ' 
the  Travona  and  the  ancient  lod»  n  '•.- 
Butte  district:  **  It  would  be  itrr  *-• 
cult  to  estimate  the  enormooa  qati":  - 
of  ore  these  three  mines  contain.   T^' 
would  run  into  millions  of  toaa.   T^'* 
are  other  large  bodies  of  man^eanwp  r^ 
in  the  Butte  mining  district.  Imt  ce  t^^^ 
I  could  not  give  you  any  defimi^  ^tt-* 
mation." 

Albert  J.  Seligman,  of  the  Bvttv  Or^ 
A  Zinc  Co.,  says:  •  '«Inl917  weAtpf^  ^ 
few  tons;  in  1918  we  prodoced  and disfc*' . 
about  71,000  tons;  and  in  UOD  ve  rr 
duced  and  shipped  about  63.000  ^^' 
manganese  ore    ♦    ♦    •.    Weha^^^"^ 
bodies    of    manganese    afaeady   dr- 
oped    •    •   ♦.    At    the    tine  of  '^^ 
armistice  we  were  ahiMag  aboart  < 
tons  a  day.    •    ♦    •    We  ynit^i^  * 


«  MancaneM  at  Butte,  MonUna,  U.  S.  0«oloKftcal  Survey  Boll.  69a 

•  Heeriius  on  General  Tariff  Revision  1921,  Part  V,  pp.  STM,  S795. 

•  Qearlnas  on  general  tariff  revision,  1921,  Part  V,  pp.  37R3, 9794. 
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mine  called  the  Ophir  adjoining  us,  and 
with  this  we  can  easily  Tn%iiit4iin  a  pro- 
duction of  a  thousand  tons  per  day.  *  *  * 
The  Phillipsbuig  properties,  I  under- 
stand, were  shipping  a  thousand  tons  a 
day  just  before  the  annistice  was  con- 
cluded *  *  *.  We  are  satisfied  that 
given  a  fair  duty  we  can  produce  a  very 
laige  proportion,  if  not  all,  tiie  manganese 
that  is  required  in  the  United  States  from- 
the  Butte  and  PhiUipsburg  districts  for  a 
long  time  to  come  ♦  «  *  and  in  ad- 
dition we  have  enormous  bodies  of  lower 
grades  running  below  35  per  cent  whidi 
can  be  concentrated  and  wnich  have  been 
concentrated. 
August,  1917:*  Estimate  of  high-grade  **I<^  ^  stated  ^  by  Anaconda  Copper 
ang&neee  ore  proved  in  the  Butte  dis-  Mining  Co.  (letter  May  5  1919,  in  aux- 
ict,  2,800  tons.  iliary  file)  that  Butte  could  with  reason- 

able certainty  be  counted  on  for  162,500 
tons  per  year,  which,  added  to  119,000 
from  rhillipsburg,  would  give  a  total  of 
281,500  tons,   nearly  equal  to  average 
total  consumption  manguiese  ores  during 
the  five  years  1910  to  1914.'* 
1920    and   1921:  The  same  estimates        From  1918  to  1920,  inclusive,  the  Butte 
lubliflihed  as  contained  in  the  report  of     district  has  actually  produced  166,650 
917.  fjons  of  high-grade  mang^ese  ore,  the 

yearly  production  being  as  follows: 

Tons. 

1918 8  100, 000 

1919 •3,650 

1920 "63,000 

Sixty  times  as  muclt  oro  has  been  taken  out  of  the  Butte  district  as  the  Government 
geologists  conceded  existed  there,  and,  according  to  commercial  estimates,  there  are 
several  million  tons  of  high-grade  manganese  ore  still  remaining. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  426  other  districts  in  the  United  States 
that  are  capable  of  producing  manganese  ore.  All  of  these  districts  have  been  in- 
vestigated and  reported  bv  me  Geological  Survey.  There  are  reputable  geologists 
who  claim  that  there  are  other  districts  in  the  United  States  containing  larger  reserves 
than  the  Butte  district  and  that  they  only  require  the  stabilization  of  the  manganese 
industry  by  a  protective  tariff  to  enable  them  to  become  producers  of  equal  magni- 
tude. 

Which  is  to  be  given  the  groater  credence,  a  Geological  Survey's  estimate  of  2,800 
tons,  or  the  statements  of  uie  owners  of  the  property  who  have  already  removed 
166,650  tons  and  claim  a  million  or  more  tons  in  reserve? 

Pabt  II. — ^What  Abb  Oub  Dombbtic  Manganese  Reserves? 

It  has  now  been  proved  that  the  estimates  of  the  Geological  Survey  as  to  the  reserve 
tonuages  of  manganese  ore  in  Hie  United  States  are  inaccurate  and  that  all  of  these 
inaccuracies  tend  to  minimize  the  tonnage  and  importance  of  domestic  grades.  It 
has  also  been  proved  that  the  estimate  of  the  period  of  time  which  these  reserves 
Would  last  this  country  is  based  only  upon  an  estimate  of  hi^h-grade  ore  which  is 
belittled  and  that  that  estimate  does  not  take  into  consideration  lower  grade  man- 
ganese orea  or  the  manganese  ore  associated  with  iron  ore;  nor  does  it  take  into  con- 
aideiution  the  metallurgical  adaptability  of  all  our  ores  in  steel  making. 

Any  attempt  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  period  of  time  which  our  domestic  reserves 
v^ould  last  toe  industry  without  taking  into  account  all  classes  of  reserves  that  are 
now  available  and  all  satisfactory  metaUurgical  practice  is  unfair. 

^Msoganese  at  Butte.  Mont.,  U.  8.  Geological  Survey  Bull.  C£0. 
» Footnote,  U.S.  TanH  Commission  Report,  Series  No.  21,  p.  141 . 
■  Mineral  Resources  of  the  U.  8.,  1918,  Part  I.  pp.  627, 643. 
'Special information  from  U.  8.  Qeolorical  Survey,  Aug.  4, 1921. 
*  Hearings  on  general  tariff  revision,  1921,  Part  V,  pp.  3784, 3794. 
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To  make  an  accurate  eetdmate  of  the  period  of  time  which  our 
the  steel  industry  contemplates  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  our 
serves  thaji  has  yet  been  made,  but  research  and  collaboration  are  daiBg 
present  to  get  a  more  correct  estimate  of  these  reserves. 

Assuming  that  the  estimates  of  the  high-grade  reserves  by  the  Geologkal 
have  been  uniform,  and  assuming  that  the  disparit}^  in  tneee  ewtimatwr  i 
tonnages  that  have  subsequently  been  proved  to  exist  are  indices  ol  the  . 
disparity  between  the  estimatea  and  actual  tonnages  througboat  the  coutn 
talong  into  account  the  vast  tonnages  of  metallic  manganese  available  in  lora 
ores  a^d  in  ores  that  are  mixed  witn  iron,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
reserves  of  the  United  States  will  last  the  steel  industry  as  long  as  the 
hi^-grade  deposits  of  iron  ore  will  last  the  steel  industry. 

To  personsdly  and  thoroughly  investigate  all  of  the  properties  in  the  Umted  ^ 
is  a  colossal  task  for  one  individual  and  would  involve  a  large  expenditme  oi  r 
and  a  long  period  of  time.    There  has  been  collected,  however,  within  the  htf 
months  sufficient  data  to  prove  that  the  tonni^es  of  reserve  ore  ia  vastly  in  ei 
Government  estimates  in  practically  every  instance  in  which  a  check  fafti  been 
The  following  examples  are  quoted  as  indicating  the  basis  for  some  of  the 
tions: 

(1)  A  mine  in  the  Batesville  district  of  Arkansas  was  credited  with  abIt 
tons  of  high-grade  manganese  ore.  Since  that  estimate  was  made  a  coBKi 
amount  of  exploration  work  has  been  done  by  careful  test  pitting,  and  the  <* 
claim  they  have  proved  45,000  tons  of  high-grade  mansaneee  ore  containing  i^ 
mately  50  per  cent  metallic  manganese.  The  owners  also  claim  175,000  tooi  d 
able  ore  and  350,000  tons  of  possible  ore  as  a  result  of  their  inveatf  ^' 
information  is  transmitted  by  sworn  statement,  accompanied  by  bine 

(2)  Another  mine  comprising  600  acres  in  the  Bateffville  district  of 
credited  with  2,000  tons  of  ore  of  a  certain  grade,  besides  10,000  tons  of  ~ 
Since  that  estimate  was  made,  2,600  tons  of  that  certain  gnde  of  ore  have 
and  an  additional  tonnage  has  been  disclosed  in  a  continuous  body  of 
tude  than  was  heretofore  anticipated.    Test  pitting  on  a  small 
badly  worked  over  proved  an  additional  tonnaee  of  13,000  tona. 
upon  the  disclosiures  now  made  indicate  a  total  tonnage  on  thia 
of  approximately  2,500,000  tons,  of  which  approximately  125^000 
manganese  ore  over  46  per  cent  metallic  manganese. 

The  estimates  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  deposits  in  the  Batesville  dao^ 
of  Arkansas  on  other  properties  show  similar  disparity  as  to  actual  tonn 
other  examples  coula  be  given  and  many  more  illustiationB  obtained 
of  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  entire  Batesville  district  estimatee  mant 
as  follows:  100,000  tons  of  high-grade  ore,  with  an  additional  reserve  prospect  cf  14P  m 
tons,  and  a  tonnage  of  160,000  tons  of  ores  containing  5  to  35  per  cent  um 

The  sworn  statement  of  a  mining  engineer,  who  is  familiar  with  and  who 
in  this  district,  claims  that  there  is  approximately  5,000,000  tons  of 
35  per  cent  or  more  of  manganese  in  this  district. ' 

(3)  The  Geological  Survey  credits  the  Butte  district  of  Montana  with  tJtm  «r.< 
of  high-grade  manganese  ore.    There  are  six  properties  that  have  produced  lh»  "r* 
A  signed  statement  from  the  owners  of  one  of  these  mines  gives  the  timwyr  cf  t^- * 
property,  as  determined  by  the  company's  engineer,  as  foUows:  Devekfied  "^ 
198,000  tons;  probable  ore,  800,000  tons;  possible  ore,  840,000  tone,  makinc»'-*- 
of  1,850,000  tons  of  proven  ore  and  additional  ore  in  prospect,  gnMle  37  per  m' 
40  per  cent. 

(4)  There  are  numerous  instances  in  which  the  engineers  for  the  Wv  Hmt^ 
Relief  Commission  have  admitted  greater  tonnages  on  specific  propertiea  thss  ^' 
tonnages  admitted  by  the  geologists  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  whole  dacr>' 

(5)  In  the  case  of  the  Cuyuna  Range,  in  Minnesota,  25  propertiea  are  ivp<rt««:  i 
the  Geological  Survey's  report,  to  have  contained  13,628,000  tone  of  msiifsaiT' — 
ore  in  1917.  The  manganese  content  of  these  ores  is  not  listed  in  the  tables,  ev*^ 
that  it  is  more  than  5  per  cent  and  less  than  35  per  cent.  According  to  the  flrts»>" 
of  a  prominent  explorer  and  developer  of  this  range,  a  man  who  has  pat  down  affr '. 
mately  700  drill  holes  in  the  district,  there  are  apmoximatelT  96,000.000  teas  <rf  "  •' 
grade  of  ore  disclosed  in  this  district,  with  an  aaaitional  tonnage  of  otv  in  |  ^ 
bringing  the  amount  to  between  fifty  and  sixty  million  tons,  of  which  %  ptw 
tiie  tonnage  is  ore  carrying  more  than  12  per  cent  metallic  manganen. 

The  writer  has  personally  encountered  man^nese-bearing  orss  in  drilliag 
on  20  different  40-acre  tracts,  only  two  of  which  have  been  devdoped  to  poiai  H  tp 
duction,  but  apparentlv  there  are  just  as  good  opportunities  on  any  of  the  oiWr 
for  the  development  of  mines.    It  is  also \nown  that  tiiere  ate  nanr 
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LC^lx  znanganese  ore  has  been  diBcovered,  but^  owing  to  the  paucity  of  drilling,  definite 
cxa^^es  have  not  been  disclosed,  and  l^at  these  properties^  together  with  the  18 
t^sr^  mentioned,  are  not  taken  into  consideration  in  tne  estimates  included  in  the 
000,000  tons  above  referred  to. 

rix^  above  illustrations  comprehend  onlv  a  small  amount  of  data  now  collected 
idiixg  to  show  the  greater  tonnages  of  domestic  manganese  reserves  than  those 
Exxit^t^ed  in  the  reports  of  the  Geoloe:ical  Survey. 

I  n^vestigations  are  now  being  made  of  the  various  deposits  of  manganese  ore,  and 
loxLlations  are  being  compiled  from  all  of  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey ,  Bureau 
IdLixies,  reports  from  the  geological  departments  of  the  various  States,  technical 
ports  from  geologists  and  mining  engineers  of  high  repute,  supplemented  by  the 
mxnercial  r^x>rts  of  operating  mining  compKanies,  and  other  authentic  data.  From 
e  d&ta  alreaay  accumulated  the  evidence  points  toward  a  reserve  tonnage  of  domestic 
ang&iiese  ore  as  follows:  Tons. 

i^x-grade  manganese,  35  per  cent  and  over 10, 000, 000 

efmigfinouB  manganese,  10  to  35  per  cent 20, 000, 000 

langaniferous  iron  ore,  5  to  10  per  cent  manganese 45, 000, 000 

(IE     DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR  MANGANESE  INDUSTRY  IS   DESIRABLE   AS   A  PROTECTION 

IN  CASE  OF  MIUTARY  EMERQENCT. 

One  important  lesson  has  been  learned  in  the  part  that  the  United  States  played  in 
iie  oonduct  of  the  World  War.  That  lesson  was  learned  at  great  risk  to  our  national 
ionoT.  That  lesson  involves  the  necessity  in  time  of  peace  of  building  up  of  those 
jiduBtries  whidi  supply  all  the  accouterments  of  war  of  which  this  country  has  poten- 
tial reserves  in  raw  materials  or  possiblities  of  industrial  development. 

Tlie  attention  of  Congress  has  been  called  to  a  ^preat  many  products  of  mine,  of  farm , 
of  clieinicalplants,  and  of  manufacturing  industries  that  previous  to  our  entrance  into 
the  World  War  had  not  been  produced  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  our  require- 
ments, but  which  in  times  of  national  stress  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Chief  among  those  metals  which  had  not  been  produced  in  suostantial  quantities 
previous  to  the  war  period  and  on  which  so  much  depends  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  was  manganese. 

I'^arly  in  1917,  before  America  entered  into  the  war,  the  note  of  warning  was  soimded. 
We  were  told  that  man^nese  was  an  actual  necessity  in  steel  manufacture,  that 
next  to  iron  and  carbon  it  is  the  most  essential  constituent  of  steel,  that  there  is  no 
known  substitute,  and  that  manganese  must  be  had  at  any  cost  if  we  entered  the  war. 
The  statement  of  Dr.  C.  K.  I^ith,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  the  Shipping  Board,  still  rings  in  our  ears.  He  eamertly  said  when  describ- 
ing the  plight  of  the  steel  industry  in  its  need  for  manganese,  in  1918: 

*' There  will  be  the  greatest  difficulty  *  *  *  in  getting  ships  for  that  manganese. 
It  is  very  doubtful  now  whether  under  ihe  most  favorable  conditions  it  can  be  done 
this  summer  ♦  *  ♦.  The  shipping  situation  is  so  acute  that  it  is  beyond  any  other 
one  in  this  country  ♦  *  *.  The  Shippii^  Board,  after  going  over  all  the  figures, 
can  not  see  ships  in  sight  for  the  usual  requirements  of  foreign  manganese  *  *  *, 
So  far  as  manganese  is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  case  of  simply  following  the  normal  devel- 
opments of  steel  practice,  but  doing  anything  that  is  physically  possible,  regardless 
of  cost. " 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
various  war  boards,  and  various  quasi  Government  committees  cooperated  in  the 
plan  to  reduce  the  consumption,  as  far  as  steel  practice  would  permit,  and  increase 
the  supply  of  this  essential  metal — manganese.  It  was  noteworthy  that  manganese 
was  an  outstanding  requirement  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Previous  to  the  war  days  it  was  not  supposed  that  America  had  reserves  of  manganese 
of  any  commercial  importance.  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  requirements  of  the 
steel  trade  had  been  met  from  domestic  sources. 

Americans  responded  to  the  Government's  call,  sought  out  and  produced  more  ore 
in  the  aingle  year  of  1918  than  had  previously  been  considered  was  in  existence.  Ameri- 
can citizens  sought  out,  located,  and  commenced  mining  operations  on  a  vast  number 
of  deposits  of  manganese  which  had  formerly  not  been  known.  From  less  than  100 
known  deposits  previous  to  1918,  the  latter  part  of  that  year  saw  1,181  deposits.  In 
the  short  period  of  a  few  months  the  production  increased  11,700  per  cent.  The  men 
▼ho  responded  to  the  Government's  call  for  manganese  responded  in  the  same  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  wi^  the  same  sense  of  duty  and  obligation  that  men  responded  to 
the  notification  for  registration  for  the  selective  draft;  that  loyal  American  citizens 
'eroonded  to  the  appeal  of  the  Government  for  its  citizenry  to  purchase  thrift  stamps 
^a  Government  bonds. 
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Those  who  sought  out  and  produced  or  prepared  to  pnxluce  manganese  Klied  t^u 
the  tentative  promiBes  of  the  Government  for  protection  of  their  invoBtmeoti  ta  ^ 
same  manner  tnat  they  relied  upon  the  Government's  guaranties  wh«[&  they  pufflw^ 
Liberty  bonds. 

In  no  industry  was  there  more  remarkable  accomplishment  attained  in  the  r^ 
pliance  with  the  Government's  request  than  in  the  production  of  manyjiwaa  wt 
Yet,  due  to  the  short  period  of  time  that  this  industry  thrived,  it  did  not  rmA  tld 
stage  of  development  where  it  would  be  able  to  compete  with  the  pauper  lat«  4 
foreign  lands  or  the  other  disadvantages  generally  accompanying  any  other  inSid 
industry  in  normal  competitive  times.  Tne  industry  can  not  survive  withoat  jrJ 
tection,  and  if  it  does  not  survive,  not  only  will  there  be  a  great  economic  kos  amoc: 
in^  to  about  $15,000,000,  but  the  mines  will  deteriorate,  the  shafts,  the  drifts,  and  ;^ 
adits  will  cave  in,  the  timbers  will  rot,  the  headframes  and  other  atructuna  will  nS 
into  decay,  the  mine  buildings  and  the  miners'  homes  will  dilapidate  into  wtfftkM 
and  mold^  shacks,  habitations  for  bats,  and  the  specter  of  what  might  have  b««£  i 
thriving  industrial  center,  creating  wealth  and  supporting  a  prosperous  aivi 
tented  community. 

Those  who  responded  to  the  Government's  request  in  opening  up  the 
mines  made  no  profits..  Their  investments  were  not  amortized,  and  without  i  j^^^ 
tective  tariff  a  great  many  of  those  who  invested  will  be  bankrupt.  These  mra  tr-it  J 
not  again  respond  to  the  Government's  request  for  manganese  should  a  imliti-*| 
emei^ency  again  exist.  Others  who  saw  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  prrf*«: 
this  industry  would  not  yield  to  the  importunities  of  the  Government  leet  thet  x:m\ 
suffer  the  same  fate.  To  rediscover  and  redevelop  those  mines,  once  they  arr  i<x: 
pletel v  abandoned,  is  a  monumental  task.  If  American  citizens  would'  not  ans! 
take  this  chance,  it  would  devolve  upon  the  Government  to  rediscover  and  TCdeit>*' 
the  manganese  mines.  This  would  likely  prove  as  big  a  failure  as  the  Gownuv^tf 
attempt  to  develop  the  airplane.  Millions  would  likely  be  expended  and  no  rc^l^ 
attained.  The  experience  of  the  Government  in  developing  an  airplane  indostr-  f«| 
a  reasonable  criteria  of  what  might  be  expected  should  the  Government  attempt  *•  l 
develop  and  mine  manganese.  I 

It  has  been  stated  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  a  tariff  on  manganese  ore  that  «r 
reserves  are  smsdl;  that  they  would  not  last  more  than  two  or  three  years  under  zm^i* 
domestic  requirements;  that  whatever  ore  does  exist  in  this  country  should  be  •'^ 
served  for  nulitary  emergency.  But  this  argument  is  based  upon  a  &lse  premise.  : 
has  been  based  upon  the  assumption  that  we  have  no  reserves.  The  authoritif«  f.'l 
that  statement  are  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  reports  of  the  Tir.'i 
Commission. 

It  has  been  proved  conclusively  that  the  reports  on  which  those  conclusion?  &r 
based  are  obsolete.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  tonnage  of  high-grade  ore  is  ni  t 
greater  than  the  tonnage  (099,750  tons)  the  Geological  Survey  adSnits.  rp-tcnia*- 
investigations  prove  that  the  reserves  of  hif^-gnuie  manganese  ore  are  approxiiBatd* 
10,000,000  tons.  Up-to-date  investigations  prove  that  the  tonnage  oi  fennciDcaf 
manganese  ores  are  approximately  20,000,000  tons:  that  ores  of  this  claes  conraifi  * 
to  35  per  cent  manganese  and  sufficient  iron  ore  to  make  the  ores  of  this  class  hi^h 
advantageous  in  steel  making.  Up-to-date  investigations  prove  that  the  i>:raxu 
Bange  ot  Minnesota,  which  it  is  admitted  constitutes  the  greatest  source  of  dances 
manganese,  has  a  vast  tonnage  of  manganiferous  iron  ore:  that  all  these  ores  arr  at»^ 
have  been  satisfactorily  used  in  steel  manufacture. 

Reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  show  that  manganese  is  known  to  exist  Ia  * 
States  and  that  there  are  vast  quantities  of  low-grade  ore  Uiat  are  capable  of  roo  e: 
tration  or  beneficiation.  These  ores  are  not  contemplated  in  the  above  estuaaatai 
It  is  entirely  reasonable  to  presume  that  if  in  the  short  period  of  time  in  which  tb* 
manganese  industry  in  this  country  thrived  such  immense  tonnages  should  be  di^ 
closed  of  manganese-bearing  minerals,  that  if  the  inaustry  is  bv  a  protective  tan:'* 
fostered  and  encouraged  there  will  be  an  ample  supply  and  t&ere  ia  no  daiw  c< 
early  depletion.  All  the  deductions  and  conclusions  based  on  the  theory  of  no  rwfr^ 
is  based  upon  a  folse  premise  ana  is  erroneous  and  unsound. 

In  case  the  United  States  should  be  so  unfortunate  that  it  would  i^ain  bo  iiivol\> 
in  war  and  supplies  of  foreign  manganese  should  be  again  cut  off  mnn  impanm&'- 
from  foreign  countries  the  plight  of  our  country  might  be  more  serious  than  priftf** 
m  1918,  for  the  condition  that  existed  in  1918  developed  slowlv. 

If  some  unfriendly  nation  should,  after  secretly  and  subtly  preparing  for  if 
make  a  sudden  attack  by  sea  and  cut  off  our  supplies  of  manganese  ore  from  (nrw* 
countries,  our  steel  industry  might  be  in  much  more  serious  situation  than  h»  (^*- 
existed  before. 
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^f  what  value  would  oor  vast  resources  of  manffanese  ore  be  if  locked  in  the  inac- 
nhle  recesses  of  the  earth,  their  location  probably  once  known  but  then  forgotten; 
hout  railroads  or  other  means  of  transportation  from  those  isolated  places,  without 
t  definite  knowledge  of  the  ore  bodies  required  by  mining  companies,  without 
tsiiig  possibilities  for  their  miners,  without  suitable  equipment,  and  without 
uiizations  of  men  of  experience  to  develop  and  mine  those  deposits? 
fbere  is  no  example  more  appropriate  than  that  of  the  manganese  industry  where 
uld  be  applied  that  time-proved  adage  ''In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war." 
ere  is  no  way  in  which  our  manganese  reserves  can  be  developed  than  to  develop 
m.    The  advocacy  of  any  other  process  is  fatuous. 

rhere  seems  to  be  but  one  reasonable  course  to  pursue  and  that  is  to  develop  our 
B  TOsources.  Unbiased  men  who  are  familiar  witn  the  facts  acknowledge  this  prin- 
le.  Owen  Street  Pajme,  in  an  article  entitled  and  advocating  "Free  lYade'''  in 
•  Annalist  of  August  1, 1921,  says: 

'  As  long  as  there  is  war  in  the  world  it  is  recognized  that  each  independent  nation 
M  have  for  its  protection  not  only  armies  and  navies  but  those  industries  which 
I  build  up  and  sustain  the  armies  and  navies  and  support  the  existence  of  the 
}on  in  case  it  should  be  cut  o£f  from  outside  suppUes.  Such  essential  industries 
luld  receive  protection  until  they  have  reached  a  sts^  where  they  can  sustain 
'inselves;  this,  however,  is  not  because  of  any  inherent  weakness  in  the  principle 
free  trade  but  because  of  the  backwardness  of  human  civilization.'' 
flo^d  W.  Parsons,  in  an  article  entitled  ''Everybody's  Business''  in  the  Saturday 
emng  Post  of  Apnl  24,  1920^  says: 

The  position  that  all  war  nunend  deposits  should  lie  idle  until  a  time  of  emergency 
see  is  wholly  absurd.  One  expert,  who  is  an  engineer  and  metallurgist,  com- 
mU  on  this  thought  as  follows:  'If  we  leave  these  deposits  of  valuable  minerids 
ked  in  the  recesses  of  dtu*  mountains,  we  are  simply  practicing  the  conservation 
inertia.  An  entirely  undeveloped  natural  resource  in  a  time  of  national  emer- 
Q(  y  is  as  useless  to  a  nation  as  an  entirely  depleted  one.'  " 
If  the  American  people  fully  realized  that  their  future  safety  was  now  beine  im 
riled  by  the  greed  of  those  who  have  waxed  strong  in  their  accumulated  billions 
itiog  the  last  war,  they  would  rise  in  their  might  and  demand  that  the  manganese 
dustry  should  receive  such  protection  as  is  necessary  to  safeguard  th«  future  of  this 
untry. 

"let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land;  call  forth  its  powers;  build  up  its  institu- 
»im;  promote  all  its  great  interests,  and  see  whether  or  not  we  in  our  day  and  genera- 
m  may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be  rememt>ered."    (Daniel  Webster.) 

>\PTABarrT  of  utilization  of  MANGANIFEROUS  ores  as  a  SUBSTrrUTE  FOR  HIOH- 
ORADB  MANGANESE  ORE  IN   OFEN-HEARTH  STEEL  PRACTICE. 

The  practice  of  using  high  manganese  pig  iron  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  instead 
UfQDg  so  much  ferroman^nese  or  spiegeleisen,  has  been  the  custom  in  continental 
orope  for  many  years;  this  practice  has  been  followed  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
).  lor  a  number  of  years  and  was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  steel  plants  during  the 
V  period,  lliat  it  was  pronounced  a  success  by  many  of  the  operators  who  nave 
(lowed  this  practice  is  a  well-known  foot. 

In  a  paper  bv  C.  L.  Kenney,  jr.,  superintendent  of  No.  1  open  hearth,  South  Works 
the  lllmois  Steel  Co.,  he  discusses  this  practice.  It  la  reported  in  the  April  (I9I9) 
oUetin  ol  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers.  The  paper 
exceedinglv  tedinical,  but  the  following  quotations  indicate  his  attitude  wi^ 
^nce  to  the  utilization  of  the  manganiferous  ores  in  makinjgf  high  manganese  pig 
^  to  be  used  in  the  open-hearth  steel  practice  in  place  of  high-grade  alloys  made 
m  manganese  ores: 

"The  steel  industry  will  be  confronted,  year  by  year,  with  an  ever-increasing  need 
I  meeting  more  difficult  physical  specifications  *  *  *.  Preeminent  amon^  the 
ipedience  stands  die  necessity  for  thoroi^hdeoxidation  *  *  *,  Can  one  logically 
"Hji^e  that  these  demands  are  met  *  *  *  hy  the  almost  archaic  method  of  hur- 
'cdly  adding  a  few  hundred  pounds  *  *  '^  (of  ferromanganese)  in  the  ladle  and 
nevitablypouring  the  steel  almost  immediately?  I  am  sure  the  answer  is  'No.' 
*  Tne  alteniative  lies  only  in  the  use  of  these  ores  (manganiferous  iron  ores) 
•y  the  blast  furnace  and  the  production  therefrom  of  irons  carrying  high  percentage  of 
^tomnese. 

"From  the  viewpoint  of  an  exact  scientific  investigation  *  *  *  the  conclusions 
«»n  are  substantiated  by  results  attained  by  many  others  who  have  worked  on  a 
•'ge  scale  among  identical  lines  *  *  «.  There  will  be  found  not  only  a  material 
^<^(^my  in  manganese  in  the  high  percentage  alloy  derived  from  foreign  ores,  but  a 
j^nable  recovery  from  the  domestic  ores  and  the  certainty  of  a  more  perfect  final 
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SUMMARY  OF  REASONS  WHY  THBRE  SHOULD  BE  A  TARIFF  ON   MABIOAXB9£ 

All  of  the  arguments  of  a  general  nature  favoring  a  protective  tariff  for  any  Ajoken^. 
industry  apply  to  the  manganese  industry,  viz: 

First.  The  general  advantages  of  building  up  home  industries. 

Second.  The  employment  of  American  labor  at  good  wages. 

Third.  The  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  living  for  American  labor. 

Fourth.  Good  dividends  for  American  capital. 

Fifth.  The  establishment  of  American  industrial  independence. 

The  development  of  our  manganese  industry  is  desiraole  as  a  protection  in  ca^  - 
military  emergency. 

The  payment  of  the  obligation  the  Government  owes  the  produces  of  maagaa-T* 
as  a  result  of  its  requests',  demands,  and  promises  for  the  development  of  this  ivSor*^ 
in  the  war  period  is  highly  important. 

The  protection  of  American  capital  expended  in  American  enterpriBee  is  of  u:« 
imoortance  than  American  investment  in  foreign  countries. 

Stabilizing  tJie  industry  in  such  a  manner  that  great  fluctuations  of  cost  ol  ^«v 

Products  do  not  react  so  as  to  establish  higher  price  levels  of  the  finished  produc;  vi. 
e  attained  by  the  placing  of  a  tariff  on  manganese. 

The  sum  of  money  which  the  proposed  tariff  on  manganese  will  bring  into  the  Uiulpi 
States  Treasury  is  estimated  to  be  three  million  to  four  million  doihuns  per  year. 

The  tariff  on  man^nese  will  reopen  the  manganese  mines,  frequently  found  in  be- 
lated places,  in  a^cultural  communities,  where  such  indusMea  would  be  of  srtBii 
benefit  in  furnishing  employment  for  labor  and  increasing  markets  for  agricultuea: 
products. 

That  the  present  proposed  schedule  will  add  such  a  small  burden  to  the  steel  ind^M- 
try  that  it  is  not  appreciable  when  it  reaches  the  pocketbdbk  of  the  consumer. 

That  the  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  metallic  content  of  manganese  ore  ^J* 
place  a  burden  of  only  25  cents  per  ton  on  steel  products,  which  amount  i»  imi^mir 
cant  when  compared  to  the  duties  placed  on  the3e  same  products  for  the  ben^t 
the  steel  manufacturer. 

That  the  duties  paid  on  imported  ores  do  not  increase  the  difficulties'  of  exportu^ 
products  made  Irom  tho3e  ores,  for  the  reason  that  such  amounts  are  rebated  when  t^* 
manufactured  products  are  exported. 

That  the  mining  and  preparation  of  ore  for  blast-furnace  use  is  easentiaUT  a  mtn^ 
facturing  process,  and  has  been  so  decided  by  the  supreme  courts  of  various  State-. 

That  as  a  manufacturing  industry  there  should  be  no  discrimination  in  the  yfjU* 
tion  of  labor  engaged  in  tne  manganese  industry  as  against  the  protection  of  ah^i  u 
■  any  other  class  of  manufacturing. 

There  is  no  reason  wh^  the  manganese  industry  and  other  industries  sa|>ci>iJL: 
raw  material  to  the  steel  industry  should  all  be  sacrificed  so  that  the  steel  inda-^t** 
could  make  still  greater  profits.  The  better  policy  to  follow  is  one  that  acknoiriedfer 
the  justice  in  that  principle  *  *  Live  and  let  live.  '* 

The  position  of  tnose  who  advocate  protective  tariff  principles  as  applied  to  t^- 
own  industry  and  advocate  free-trade  arguments  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  ^ib^ 
industries  is  untenable. 

TUNGSTEN  OBE. 

[Paragraph  302.] 

STATEMENT    OF    NELSOIT  FBANXUK,    BASE    HETAI.8    ORB   CO 

DENVEB,.  COLO. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committ<»<».  al 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  are  now  present,  except  Senai*  •-' 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts,  are  perfectly  familiar  with  this  Hubiect  o' 
tungsten  and  will  require  very  little  information,  because  I  htw 
appeared  and  others  have  appeared  before  the  committee  on  twodiffn*- 
ent  occasions,  and  the  printed  records  of  those  hearings  ore  aTnilAbii 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation,- Mr.  Franklin  ! 
.    Mr.  Frankijn.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  Rare  Metals  Ore  C«  .  • 
producer  of  tungsten  ore  in  Colorado,  and  I  am  here  representing  not 
only  ourselves,  out  I  am  authorized  to  represent  practically  aU  th< 
producers  in  Colorado,  California,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 
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'ho  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  duty  the  House  has  put 
tungsten? 

[r.  Fkanklin.  I  would  like  to  have  sometliing  to  say  about  that, 
ator,  and  I  am  not  going  to  occupy  much  of  your  valuable  time 
lit  it.  I  will  be  the  oilly  witness.  I  am  the  only  one  present  of 
pjroup  of  producers  that  appeared  before  the  committee  at  previous 
rings. 

*he  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Franklin. 
[r.  Franbxin.  What  was  known  as  H.  R.  4437  passed  the  House 
In^vist,  1919.  That  provided  for  a  duty  of  $10  per  unit  of  tungstic 
xide,  and  compensatory  duties  on  the  manufactured  products  of 
^st^n.  We  had  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Finance  Comnjittee 
November,  1919,  and  one  in  January,  1920.  Your  committee 
?nded  the  bill  and  provided  for  $9  per  unit,  with  a  corresponding 
uction  in  compensatory  rates  on  the  manufactured  products,  and 
[>rably  reported  the  bin  to  the  Senate  in  March,  1920. 
n  the^Fordney  bill  now  imder  consideration,  in  paragraph  302,  the 
y  is  considerably  reduced  from  that  in  H.  R.  4437,  as  amended 
Vour  committee.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  order  to 
lorm  to  the  method  adopted  in  levying  duties  on  all  other  minerals, 
n.^ed  the  method  on  tungsten  from  the  unit  basis  to  the  pound 
is  and  have  provided  a  auty  of  45  cents  per  pound  of  metallic 
tent  of  tungsten  in  the  ore. 

Is  tungsten  ore  is  always  sold  commercially  on  the  unit  (20  pounds) 
is  and  on  the  tungstic  trioxide  content,  it  is  necessary  to  transpose 
t  to  the  metallic  content  for  comparison  in  rates,  to  make  plam  to 
1  the  testimony  riven  at  previous  hearings.  The  rate  of  45  cents 
•  pound  of  me  tame  tungsten  equals  $7.14  per  unit  of  timgstic  tri- 
de,  as  20  pounds  of  tungstic  trioxide  equals  15.86  pounds  of  metal- 
tungsten. 

The  duties  provided  in  paragraph  302  on  the  various  intermediary 
imf  actured  products  of  tungsten  are  compensatory  and  based  on 
t  duty  put  on  tungsten  ore.  The  duties  provided  in  paragraph  305 
tungsten  steel  and  articles  containing  tun^ten  are  compensatorv 
i  based  on  the  duties  provided  on  the  various  intermediaiy  prod- 
»  of  tungsten. 

I  duty  of  $7.14  per  unit  of  tungstic  trioxide  will  not  permit  a 
minium  production  from  our  present  developed  and  equipped 
nes,  as  it  will  only  permit  the  lower-cost  mines  to  compete  with 
inese  ore,  on  the  amount  of  duty  provided,  and  then  only  for  the 
ison  that  our  domestic  ore  of  ferberite  and  scheelite  are  of  higher 
pity,  carrying  less  deleterious  elements  than  the  Chinese  ore  of 
Iframite,  are  preferred  by  the  trade,  and  command  a  little  higher 
ce. 

i  duty  of  $7.14  per  unit  will  not  stimulate  research  and  new  devel- 
ment^  and  will  not  encourage  in  some  instances  the  equipment  of 
jsent  known  ore  bodies,  which  were  discovered  and  proven  to  be 
^e  ore  bodies  at  about  the  time  of  the  armistice. 
If  the  industry  is  to  be  maintained  at  all  and  to  a  limited  produc- 
ing the  rate  provided  is  the  absolute  minimum.  To  mine  the  maxi- 
im  produotion  the  rate  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill  must  be  raised 
conform  to  H,  R.  4437,  as  amended  by  your  committee,  and  be 
iced  at  57  cents  per  pound  metallic  t'ungsten,  which  equals  $9  per 
it  of  tungstic  trioxide. 
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At  the  previous  hearings  a  number  of  manufacturers  a{ipearMl  . 
opposition  to  the  bill  H.  K.  4437,  but  they  have  lopi;  since  wikhdrav-- 
their  opposition  for  si^ificant  reasons,  which  I  will  now  rotate 

The  manufacturers  m  this  country  of  ferrotungsten  and  tc 
powder  have  been  able  since  the  war  to  purchase  imported  ore» 
an  equal  basis  with  England,  but  have  not  been  able  to  oompi-*-' 
with  England,  and  as  a  result  all  the^  ferrotun^ten  and  Uap^'^^^ 
powder  consumed  for  over  a  year  past  in  the  Umted  Statea  has  br- : 
imported  from  England,  and  the  30  or  more  plants  which  dmin^  ^i.* 
war  manufactured  these  products  are  shut  down. 

The  manufacturers  in  this  country  of  high-speed  steel,  alUK«sp 
being  in  a  position  to  import  ferrotungsten  and  tungsten  powder  t 
prices  mucn  below  the  domestic  cost  of  production,  are  unahk  ' 
compete  against  the  Sheffield  English  manufacturers  of  hi^gp'i.  ! 
steel  and  tney  are  all  shut  down. 

Only  one  appearance  has  been  made  before  this  committee  at  tla 
hearing  in  opposition  to  the  tariff  on  tungsten  ore — ^Dr.  Mathews  i 
the  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  appeared  on  Thursday  and  asked  that  tim^t^a 
ore  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  At  the  same  time  he  auggeats  higb-i 
rates  of  duties  than  those  provided  on  some  of-  their  prodocu  .  a 
which  request  I  have  no  objection  if  the  duty  provided  is  not  aofficiei:: 
He,  in  fact,  objects  to  a  duty  on  any  product  which  he  calk  r& 
material  and  wnich  duty  would  increase  his  cost  of  production  a: 
interfere  with  export  business,  which  on  manufactured  prodncu 
tungsten  does  not  exist  and  statistics  on  exports  prove  it. 

l^mgsten  ore,  as  it  is  mined  from  the  ground,  carries  from  ooe>h«2f 
per  cent  of  tungsten  trioxide  to  higher  percentaeeSi  none  al  wfairh  l< 
usable  or  salable  and  requires  concentration  to  the  extent  aometim-^ 
that  it  requires  200  tons  of  mined  ore  to  make  1  ton  of  concentra!' 
of  60  per  cent  (the  standard  srade)  tungstic  trioxide  cont^it.  Ti> 
operation  requires  a  lai^  ana  expensive  plant  of  machinety,  th^rr^ 
fore  the  product  is  our  finished  product.  On  the  contrary,  when  wt 
buy  a  carload  of  raw  steel  from  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  it  comes  to  -^ 
as  their  finished  product,  but  it  is  entered  on  our  warehouse  bo«  k« 
as  raw  steel  and  becomes  a  finished  usable  product  for  us  when  v? 
make  it  into  mine  drills  in  our  blacksmith  and  machine  shops. 

Dr.  Mathews  also  said  that  another  reason  for  asking  that  tiiiie«cur 
ore  be  placed  on  the  free  list  was  because  it  was  an  establish*-: 
industry. 

I  will  prove  to  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  that  liu^gstc- 
mining  was  not  an  established  industry  in  this  country  until  the  w&: 

Serioo.  I  have  a  chart  here  furnished  by  the  United  States  Geolop''^ 
urvey,  givine  the  history  of  tungsten  m  the  United  States  from  the 
year  1900,  when  tungsten  was  mist  discovered  in  Boulder  Coontt 
Colo.  It  shows  for  each  year  from  1900  to  1920,  inclusive,  the  follov* 
ing:  United  States  production,  world  production,  United  Stau« 
imports,  United  States  exports.  United  States  low  price,  and  Unit«< 
States  high  price.  I  will  furnish  your  committee  this  chart  f<ir  .'^ 
information. 

This  chart  will  prove  there  was  only  an  indifferent  prodnctioQ  / 
tungsten  ore  in  this  country  prior  to  the  war,  and  it  was  shown  as 
previous  hearings  that  the  manufacture  of  the  finished  prodact5  i 
tungsten  in  this  country  was  Of  no  volume  prior  to  the  war»  also  xh%\ 
the  small  quantity  of  ore  we  produced  was  shipped  to  Germany  ar:  i 
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imported  from  Germany  the  finished  products  made  from  our  own 
.  The  chart  shows  that  the  highest  consumption  of  tungsten  in 
3  country  prior  to  the  war  was  in  1913  and  amounted  to  3,600 
iS,  of  which  we  produced  1,500  tons  and  imported  2,100  tons. 
)uring  the  war  new  uses  for  tungsten  were  developed  for  other 
in  war  purposes,  and  in  1917  we  consumed  11,022  tons,  of  which 
produced  6,144  tons  and  imported  4,878  tons. 
uie  consumption  for  1918  can  not  be  accurately  arrived  at,  as  at 
\  close  of  the  war  there  were  large  carry-over  stocks.  We,  however, 
1918,  for  the  lOJ  months  up  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  pro- 
ced  5,029  tons  and  imported  during  the  year  11,600  tons. 
Jp  to  1915  there  was  not  enough  tim^ten  consumed  in  the  world 
create  a  demand  and  to  command  a  nigh  price,  and  the  domestic 
xiuction  was  almost  wholly  from  surface  float  ore  from  the  erosion 
veins,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  gather  it  from  the  surface  of 
}  ground  as  is  now  done  in  China.  Up  to  that  time  very  little 
oing  had  been  done,  but  the  surface  float  became  exhausted,  the 
oaand  increased,  prices  went  up,  extensive  research  began,  and 
m  and  not  until  tnen  did  tungsten  mining  become  an  established 
lustry  in  this  country. 

it  our  last  hearing  in  January,  1920,  it  was  shown  that  not  a 
and  of  tungsten  ore  had  been  produced  in  1919.  That  same  con- 
ion  continued  through  1920,  and  not  a  pound  is  being  produced 
day  in  the  United  States. 

rhe  control  of  the  tungsten  industry  has  passed  from  Germany  to 
tgland,  and  with  England  controlling  the  port  of  Hongkong,  the 
solute  control  over  the  United  States  market  for  all  the  manuf ac- 
red products  of  tungsten  will  remain  with  England  until  adequate 
)tection  is  afforded  the  domestic  tungsten  industry  in  all  its 
wches. 

Ihe  Chinaman  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  shrewd  trader;  he  also  is 
U  informed  on  what  our  Congress  is  doing,  and  if  an  adequate  duty 
tungsten  ore  is  not  provided  to  permit  the  resumption  of  mining 
this  country  our  mines  will  not  only  deteriorate  beyond  redemp- 
»n,  but  the  Chinaman  will  raise  his  price  to  the  American  consumer 
a  point  just  below  our  production  cost,  and  no  one  but  the  China- 
in  will  be  benefited. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  say  unless  some 
imbers  of  the  committee  desire  to  question  me  about  this  new  rate 
d  what  it  will  do.  I  think  you  have  full  information.  We  went 
rough  exhaustive  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  is  reasonably  familiar  with 
e  tun£sten  proposition. 

Mr.  Fbankun.  I  think  it  is,  Senator  Penrose. 
The  Chaibman.  We  are  all  for  helpingAmerican  industry, 
ilr.  Frankun.  I  thank  you.  Senator  renrose,  for  that  expression, 
d  think  your  final  analysis  wiU  show  that  if  an  adequate  duty  on 
Qgsten  in  all  its  branches  is  not  provided,  the  tungsten  industry 
U  remain  in  control  of  England  as  it  is  at  present. 
I  want  to  submit  a  brief  \^ch  wiU  set  forth  the  facts  in  connection 
th  the  tungsten  industry  up  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  receive  the  brief  and  print  it 
part  of  your  remarks. 

81527— 2^-flCH  3 7 
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BHIEF  OF  VBI^OH  FBAVKLZIT,  DEHVZB,  OOLO..  KSFBB8SVTIVe  TBK  TUSOTI 
FB0DT7CERS  OF  COLOBADO,  CALIFOBHIA,  VSVAOA,  AVD  AXIZOHA. 

We  desire  to  present  the  following  in  reference  to  the  production  of  timg;Ei€o  -« 
and  the  effect  on  the  industry  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

In  June,  1919)  full  hearings  on  tungsten  ores  were  held  by  the  "Wbxb  and  Vfj 
Committee,  and  a  bill  (H.  R.  4437)  was  passed  August  21,  1919,  by  th«  Ht«i- 
Representatives,  levying  a  duty  of  $10  per  unit  on  tungsten  ores.    This  l>ii!  * 
referred  to  the  Committ^  on  Finance  in  tne  Senate  August  22,  1919.     lieaniu^  <H 
held  by  that  conmiittee  in  November,  1919,  and  January,  1920.    On  the  23d  U  i 
March,  1920,  it  was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  as  follows  (S.  Rept.  Ko.  4^. 

"The  Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  4437  •  to  yr*.  i 
revenue  for  the  Government  and  to  promote  the  production  of  tungsteo  or«r  ^^ 
manufactures  thereof  in  the  United  States,  having  considered  the  same«  report  a- 
ably  tiiereon  with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass  with  ame»lmefitr 

* '  Tungsten  is  a  vitally  important  war  metal .    It  is  equally  important  in  our  iodi:;^ 
peace  program.    Tungsten  is  the  only  known  element  which  forms  an  alloy  vitL  i>r^ 
giving  to  mis  steel  the  property  of  retaining  its  temper  at  extremely  high  tempen:  .^ 
This  property,  together  with  its  ^eat  hardness,  makes  possible  the  mannWnr^ 
tools  for  drilline;,  cutting,  and  finishing  steel  products.    Those  toola  are  cptnffc 
such  high  speea  that  one  machinist  and  one  lathe  can  do  as  much  as  five  mic^ 
and  five  latnes  equipped  with  carbon-steel  tools.    Quantity  production  is  dep«i 
on  high-speed  tungsten  steel, 

* '  Iirior  to  the  war  Germany  controlled  the  tun^ten-refining  industry  and  v«r.- '  H 
tungsten  was  refined  in  the  United  States.  During  the  war  the  tungBten  inducr  «i 
fully  established  and  the  United  States  became  the  leading  nation  in  the  maauii'  rj 
of  tungsten  products. 

''The  mining  of  tungsten  in  the  United  States  was  greatly  stimulated  duruf 
war,  and  the  production  in  1917  reached  6,144  tons  of  60  per  cent  concentni«. 
evidence  showed  that  the  normal  requirements  of  this  country  were  beCw€«z 
and  7,500  tons  of  60  per  cent  concentrate  per  year.  The  annual  production  froo 
equipped  mines  that  can  be  operated  under  the  proposed  duty  was  demooBtn£<»i  I 
be  from  4,000  to  4,500  tons  per  year.  It  is  claimed  through  the  stabilixatioii  ci  *-*^ 
and  stimulus  of  the  duty  tnat  this  production  can  gradiudly  be  increased  uzj:l  r. 
entire  domestic  requirements  will  be  supplied.  During  that  period  of  develocti.' 
a  substantial  revenue  would  be  received  from  importations  of  ore. 

"The  report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  states  that  'the  United  >:ii 
has  a  sufficient  supply  for  many  years  to  come.' 

' '  The  destruc^tive  competition  which  American  producers  are  helpless  to  meK  r-xn 
from  the  ores  of  Asia.  The  costs  of  domestic  production  were  proved  firoin  cfrr\ 
statements  to  average  $13  per  unit.  The  foreign  costs  were  showed  to  be  from  I. 
14  per  unit,  and  foreign  ores  are  being  sold  in  New  York  at  from  $6  to  $7.50  p^  iri 
Large  quantities,  aggregating  about  50,000  units  per  month,  are  being  impocK^.  vi 
free,  and  none  is  being  produced  now  in  the  United  States. 

"The  differraice  in  costs  is  not  due  alone  to  the  discrepancy  in  hi^  wa^  paii  i 
American  miners  (from  $4.65  to  $6.50  per  day)  and  the  pittance  paid  Asiatic  -uli 
(from  20  cents  to  50  cents  per  day),  but  the  phvsical  character  of  the  deposit*  if  <ir« 
ent.  Most  f(»'eign  ores  are  recovered  from  rich  surface  deposits  that  requirr  linit 
no  equipment,  while  American  ores  are  recovered  from  veins  or  lodes  of  hard  r> 
Expensive  mine  equipment  is  required  and  lar^  costly  mills  are  neceasarr,  »fi  ti 
ore  has  to  be  crushed  and  concentrated  to  put  it  mto  a  marketable  product. 

"It  has  been  shown  that  the  tungsten-mining  industry  is  in  a  critical  ir^uiK 
Unless  prompt  action  is  taken  it  will  be  destroyed.    Every  mine  in  the  Uniu^i  ^.ji 
is  closed  down,  and  without  the  duty  asked  for  can  not  reopen.    The  industry  v.-r 
proved  of  such  vital  importance  during  the  war  will  fall  in  decay  so  it  caa  o  * 
rehabilitated  and  the  country  will  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  Asiatic  production  v*  mi 
a  material  as  necessary  in  our  industrial  peace  prc^ram  as  it  is  essential  in  v** 

"At  the  present  time  tungsten-bearing  ores  or  afl  kinds  are  on  the  fr»o  hst     ^) 
the  placing  of  a  duty  on  such  ore  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  compensaUin*  •i.-T; 
imports  of  roflned  tungsten  products  and  alloy  steels,  and  the  rate  named  inilr- 
provides  that  compensation. 

"From  the  showing  made  it  is  perfectly  e>ident  that  this  induatnr  should  >«■  i < 
tected.  Without  a  healthy  tungsten  industry  the  United  States  will  be  complex ' 
at  the  mercy  of  hostile  nations,  which  could  instantly  cut  off  supplies.  The  \r^^ 
tion  of  war  material  would  be  paralyzed. 
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**  Your  committee  believes  a  duty  should  be  placed  upon  tungsten- bearing  ores  for 
vo  reasons:  First,  the  protection  it  would  afford  to  this  country;  and,  second,  the 
•venue  that  would  be  aerived  from  a  duty  upon  such  ores  as  may  be  imported. 

''We  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4437)  as  amended  by  your 
ommittee." 

Recmt  history. — Since  the  above  report  was  written,  imports  of  ore  have  continued, 
nd  the  situation  is  further  complicated  by  imports  for  the  first  time  since  the  war 
f  refined  tungsten.  These  imports  aggregated  1,903.463  pounds  in  1920.  The 
esuJt  has  been  the  complete  stoppage  of  the  refining  industry  and  the  piling  up 
{  imported  ores  in  storage.  There  haa  been  no  market  for  ores.  The  price  has 
Iropped  to  $2  to  $4  per  unit,  but  in  the  face  of  these  conditions  imports  of  ore  con- 
inue.  With  the  slump  in  the  steel  trade  much  less  refined  tungsten  is  being  used 
ind  the  entire  requirement  is  more  than  met  by  imported  refined  tungsten  from 
ilngland. 

The  Finance  Committee  considered  that  through  the  stabilizing  effect  of  this  legis- 
ation  and  the  expected  reduction  in  labor  and  material  prices  that  these  costs  would 
>e  reduced  and  therefore  amended  H.  R.  4437  to  read  $9  per  unit  instead  of  |10. 

The  Fordney  bill,  H.  R.  7456,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  method  of  levying  duties 
>n  all  other  minerals  has  changed  the  method  on  tungsten  ore  from  the  unit  (20  pounds') 
t)asis  of  tungstic  trioxide  to  the  pound  basis  of  metallic  tungsten.  The  rate  pro\dded 
B  45  cents  per  pound  of  metallic  tungsten,  which  equals  $7.14  per  unit  of  tungstic 
trioxide,  as  one  unit  (20  pounds)  of  tungstic  trioxide  equals  15.8o  pounds  of  metallic 
tungsten. 

CofiU. — At  the  Finance  C!ommittee  hearings  much  additional  evidence  was  pre- 
sented that  conclusively  fixed  the  costs  of  production  in  the  United  States  of  mines 
irhich  could  operate  under  the  proposed  tariff  at  $13  per  unit.  (Part  1  of  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  pp.  19  and  35  to  40,  and  by  certified  statements 
from  the  important  mines  in  California,  Nevada,  and  Arizona,  pp.  51  to  55.)  Foreign 
production  costs  were  proved  to  be  $1.25  to  $4  per  unit  (pp.  41  to  43),  wages  of  foreign 
labor  20  cents  to  66  cents  per  day.  Of  our  production  costs  labor  represents  about 
50  per  cent.    Wages  of  our  labor  from  $4.60  to  $5.25  per  day. 

The  equipment  of  the  average  mine  to  work  our  large  low-grade  deposits  involves 
an  expenditure  of  approximately  $500,000.  Many  millions  are  invested  in  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

The  operating  costs  exclusive  of  depreciation  and  depletion  of  producing  tungsten 
per  unit  in  the  United  States  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  table  compiled  from 
the  testimony  before  the  Finance  Committee  (pp.  36  to  40,  51  to  55).  Three  of  the 
largest  best-equipped  mines  are  taken,  each  as  a  representative  of  a  type — (1)  low-grade 
quarry  deposits,  (2)  medium-grade  lode  deposits,  (3)  high-grade  deep-vein  deposits. 


Claai. 


1 
2 
3 


Cost 
per  ton 

of  ore 
mined. 


13.77 
12.80 
21.16 


Coflt 
per  unit 
of  WO, 
recov- 
ered. 


I 


112.83 

12.89 

»  11. 13 


Percent- 
age of 
WOs. 


0.294 

1 

2.5 


Name  of  mine. 


Tungsten  Mines  Co. 
Pacific  Tungsten  Co 
Atolia  Mining  Co.... 


l^ethod  of  working. 


Quarry. 

Tunnel;  lode. 
Shaft;  vein. 


■  Atolia  unit  cost  1918, 18.91,  but  grade  of  ore  25  per  cent  leas  than  1918.    Cost  of  mined  ore  same,  cost  per 
Wut  increased. 

Foreign  costs. — At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  June,  1919, 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Hess,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  testified  that  the  published  Bunna  costs 
^ere  less  than  $1.92  per  short-ton  unit. 

Mr.  Guy  C.  RiddeU  testified  '*much  of  the  Burmese  ore  is  produced  for  less  than  $2 
per  unit." 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  Mr.  F.  W.  Horton ,  corroborated 
^y  Mr.  Hess,  is  auoted,  "Chinese  ore  can  be  mined  from  $1.25  to  $2  a  short-ton  unit 
*^^can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  for  $5  to  $6  per  short-ton  unit.'* 

ihis  statement  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Chinese  ores  were  sold  in  New  York 
auring  1919  at  prices  from  $6  to  $6.50  per  short-ton  unit,  and  over  10,000  tons  were 
"Sported  that  year  at  that  market  price. 

iQ  an  effort  to  convince  the  ore  purchasers  that  $6.75  per  unit  was  not  too  high  a 
pnce  in  1919  Mitsui  &  Co.,  the  largest  importers  of  Chinese  ores,  circulated  the  follow- 
ing letter  detailing  the  cost  of  producing  those  ores  and  getting  them  to  market. 
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Mitsui  &  Co.  (Ltd.), 
(Mitsui,  Bass  an,  Kais&a  (Ltd.)), 

New  York,  June  W,  /^;* 

Gentlemen:  During  the  past  month  or  two,  we  have  freauently  been  keeping) 
informed  as  to  the  wolframite  ore  market,  botn  in  New  York  and  China,  at  the 
time  placing  before  you  various  offers  as  cabled  by  our  Hongkong  ofBce.  Howe^  ^ 
we  regret  to  note  these  offers  have  not  resulted  in  any  business  due  to  our  presumar- 
high  quotations. 

Generally  speaking,  we  believe  it  safe  to  say  that  the  ore  market  at  the  preter. 
is  in  a  settled  state,  and  we  understand  business  has  successfully  been  rloe«>d  r 
basis  of  $6.75  short-ton  unit,  65  per  cent  ^uranteed.  While  this  price  may  apj^**.* 
somewhat  too  high  at  the  present  time,  still  it  is  our  contention  that  wolfmmit^  t.^ 
purchased  at  present  is  cheap,  and  circumstances  permitting,  orders  should  be  plar« 

As  consumers  as  well  as  producers,  we  believe  you  imdoubtedly  may  be  intere??'? 
in  the  attached  statement  conveying  the  exact  cost  of  producing  ore  as  anai:^^  t  f 
our  own  reference  by  our  Hongkong  office.  The  inclosed  statement  will  fumisb  >  . 
in  detail  with  exact  cost  of  material  to  our  foreign  offer,  exclusive  of  other  inddesiri^ 
charges,  such  as  interest,  transportation,  and  cable  charges.  These  figures  are,  hov 
ever,  naturally  subject  to  change  in  order  to  take  care  of  any  differences  in  exchiDA 
ocean  freight  rates,  also  provisional  State  taxes  which  are  based  on  value  of  oreattiir* 
material  is  forwardiBd  from  interior  to  shipping  port. 

It  may  appear  peculiar  but  can  be  safely  guaranteed  that  the  price  of  wolfram  'T^ 
is  purely  compounded  on  actual  cost  of  extracting  the  ore  from  the  mineB  plus  caitai£» 
and  incidental  duties  and  taxes  for  which  China  is  distinctively  noted,  deriving  ii>^ 
of  its  revenue  from  such  sources. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  as  consumers  the  inclosed  statement  will  be  of  interest  v 
you  as  indicative  of  $7.20  per  long-ton  unit  Pacific  coast  as  being  about  mizkimam  pn-  * 
at  whieh  wolframite  ore  can  be  produced  at  the  cheapest  market,  namely,  Chini 

We  trust  the  inclosed  information  will  be  of  service  to  you  in  determiniiig  y'zr 
future  operations. 

FuMio  Tone,  Metal  Departmm. 

TahvJation  of  actual  cost  of  tungsten  wolframite  ore  in  China. 

Mining  charges  per  picul H|1A  t»  • 

Kiansi-Nanyu  taxes 1  ♦• 

Kiansi-Nanyu  forwarding  charges IHi 

Kiansi  war  expense  and  Nanyu  local  taxes l.M> 

Nanyu-Shoshu  freight 1.  »*• 

Shoshu  eastern  customs  duty **'• 

Shushu  Tarhei  customs  duty 1.  >»• 

Hokko  Maning  bureau  duty 4. »•» 

Finance  biu^eau  .expenses 4.  T 

Finance  bureau  customs  duty .  ^  '• 

Rail  freight  to  Canton 1. 1^ 

Koshu-Canton .  " 

Canton  export  duty 2.  <x' 

Canton-Hongkong  freight S 

Total  charges  per  picul H  $30  4. 

Per  ton,  iO  hundredweight H|511.  {<•• 

Exchange  at  80 G$4a&  v 

Ocean  freight  to  Pacific 30  i^* 

Packing  and  insurance M»' 

G$43i  >.. 

On  basis  60  per  cent  at  $7.20  unit  long  ton,  G$  representing  gold  dollara«  HI  t»  ;~ 
senting  Hongkong  dollars. 

In  using  tne  basis  of  60  per  cent  the  cost  is  shown  at  $7.20  per  unit,  althouch 
the  letter  they  refer  to  a  guaranteed  65  per  cent  content.    Chinese  orra  cmiry  he 
65  to  70  per  cent  tungstic  acid. 

On  a  65  per  cent  basis  the  cost  would  be  $6.67  per  unit  long  ton,  or  $5,96  prr  x.* 
short  ton. 

An  analysis  of  the  $5.96  cost  shows:  Mining,  $1.84;  local  transportation  <*lun:- 
90  cents;  taxes,  $2.88;  ocean  freight  and  packing,  34  cents. 

Picul =133 J  pounds;  22.4  poimds  WOa=l  unit  long  ton;  20  pounds  W(>,=:1  u*  t 
short  ton. 
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It  therefore  Beema  clearly  proved  from  the  above  data  that  Chinese  ore  may  con- 
nue  to  be  sold  in  New  Yorlc  at  |6  to  $6.50  per  unit,  or  $9  less  than  any  domestic 
ren  can  be  sold. 

The  mining  costs  are  only  |1.$4  per  unit,  while  internal  taxes  are  $2.88.  Those 
hinese  taxes  are  variable  and  are  adjusted  to  meet  the  competitive  conditions  as 
stablished  by  the  New  York  market  price. 

Requirement. — The  normal  requirement  of  tungsten  ore  in  the  United  States  is  not 
s  yet  definitel^r  known  and  can  not  be  known  for  some  time  to  come.  The  use  of 
angsten  steels  increased  so  rapidly  during  the  war  that  prewar  statistics  are  value- 
ess.  There  was  such  a  laige  carry-over  of  stocks  of  ore,  ferro tungsten,  and  steel  from 
918,  and  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  time  production  was  so  irr^rular,  that  no 
ulhentic  estimates  can  be  made  of  the  amount  of  steel  used  in  1918,  and  therefore 
he  future  normal  requirements  can  not  be  predicated  on  any  1918  statistical  figure. 

The  maximum  definite  figures  of  our  war-time  domestic  consumption  was  the  amount 
ised  in  1917.  There  was  very  little  carry-over  from  1916  and  none  at  all  from  1917,  so 
t  id  reasonable  to  assume  the  production  of  ore  plus  imports  of  ore  less  the  equivalent 
i  ore  in  exports  would  represent  the  amount  used.  These  figures  are:  Production, 
i,l44  tons;  imports,  4,878  tons;  equals,  11,022  tons;  less  exports,  2,500  tons,  leaves  the 
let  amount  used  at  8,522  tons.  As  munition  plants  were  the  largest  users  of  tungsten 
iteel,  it  \b  obvious  that  the  peace-time  normal  requirement  must  be  much  less.  That 
wnount  has  been  variously  estimated  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  from 
i,0UO  to  5,000  tons,  while  tne  steel  makers  have  guessed  7,500  tons.  Six  thousand  tons 
s,  in  ail  probability,  more  nearly  correct,  under  normal  conditions. 

The  alloy-steel  industry  is  in  the  same  deplorable  condition  as  the  common-steel 
.ndu«tr\%  and  any  estimates  made  on  the  normal  requirement  of  tungsten  do  not 
ipply  to  the  present. 

PRODUCTION. 

The  evidence  given  at  tlie  previous  hearings  showed  a  production  fi*om  present 
e^juipped  mines  which  could  be  operated  under  the  dutv  provided  in  H.  R.  4437, 
IS  amended  by  Finance  Committee  to  $9  per  unit,  of  4,500  tons  per  year.  There  are 
known  developed  large  low-grade  deposits  as  yet  unequipped  which  can  increase 
this  output  to  keep  pace  with  our  requirements.  An  example  of  such  deposits  is 
that  of  the  Tungstonia  mine  at  Elv,  Nev.,  where  there  was  developed  a  very  large 
tonnage  of  ore.  A  mill  was  purchased  for  this  property  in  November,  1918,  but 
was  not  erected  on  account  of  signing  of  the  armistice.  That  machinery  is  still  in 
Nev-uda,  and  the  property  could  be  placed  under  production  at  the  rate  of  600  tons  per 
yeir  within  four  months.  If  the  industry  was  stabilized  by  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
capital  would  be  justified  in  the  equipment  of  such  J)roperties. 

The  fact  that  our  domestic  mines  produced  6,144  tons  in  1917  (with  prices  ranging 
from  117  and  an  average  of  $22)  is  significant,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
larpe  contact  deposits  were  not  then  developed.  Our  1918  production  (confined  to 
lOJ  months)  in-as  5,029  tons,  and  three  of  the  largest  new  mills  were  just  starting  to 
Work.  (See  pp.  82  and  83  of  Finance  Committee  hearings.)  The  mills  are  those  of  the 
Pacific  Tun^ten  and  Nevada  Humboldt  in  Nevada  and  of  the  Pine  Creek  Tungsten 
Cfi.,  of  California.  They  will  produce  1,800  tons  per  year.  The  Tungsten  Reefs  Co., 
oi  Arizona,  and  Tungstonia  Co.,  of  Nevada,  will  produce  when  their  mills  are  com- 
pleted 1,200  tons  per  year. 

The  duty  as  pro\dded  in  H.  R.  7456  is  not  adequate  to  guarantee  an  output  sufficient 
Vi  supply  a  normal  demand,  as  the  production  possible  under  the  duty  of  $7.14  as 
pronded  in  the  bill  must  come  from  the  lower  cost  mines,  and  the  estimate  made 
tliat  we  can  produce  from  developed  and  equipped  prpj^erties  4,500  tons  per  year 
iJOQ  the  assumption  that  tliis  committee  will  protect  tnis  industry  to  the  extent  that 
wp  may  be  able  to  supply  the  demand  and  increase  the  rate  in  the  bill  to  57  cents 
per  pound  metallic  tungsten,  which  equals  $9  per  unit  of  tungstic  trioxide. 

Tungsten  ore  being  always  sold  by  the  unit  (20  pounds)  of  tungstic  trioxide  all 

calculations  and  estimates  on  requirement,  output,  prices,  and  costs  are  made  on  that 
basis 

PREWAR   STATISTICS 

A  Study  of  the  chart  furnished  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  will  clearly 
Riow  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  tungsten  industry.  Up  to  1914  the  average 
price  was  from  $7  to  $7.50  per  unit.  The  price  was  regulated  by  fluctuations  in  the 
'"^rld'a  production.  In  1 914  our  rich  s\irface  deposits  had  been  exhausted ,  and  only  a 
fniall  production  could  be  maintained  at  the  price  of  $7.50  per  unit.  While  it  would 
M'parin  the  years  1912  to  1914  we  importea  practically  tne  same  amount  of  ore  as 
*-  produced  and  that  only  half  of  our  requirements  could  be  met  from  domestic  pro- 
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duction,  the  fact  is  that  no  tungsten  was  refined  here  but  the  ore  was  ebipped  to  Or- 
many,  refined  there,  and  imported  by  us  to  make  high-speed  steel. 

The  increase  in  world  production  from  1914  should  be  noted.  Also  that  in  1?^^* 
huge  quantities  of  ore  were  imported  into  this  country,  most  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  yr^r 
when  England's  embargo  from  her  possessions  was  lifted.  This  demoraii7.4H]  mit 
market.  The  continued  imports  in  1919  added  to  our  accumulated  siae-ks.  TL* 
situation  was  still  further  complicated  by  imports  of  refined  tungsten  in  1JI20.  Th- 
result  has  been  the  wiping  out  of  our  tungsten  industry  which  was  developed  duritc 
the  war.  Mining  ceased,  refining  ceased,  and  neither  can  be  resumed  unlea?  a  dct\ 
suflficient  to  equalize  the  cost  between  this  country  and  China  is  pro\ided. 

The  difficulty^  in  getting  a  correct  understanding  of  the  tungsten  indurtiy  in  tl>? 
United  States,  is  that  the  development  during  the  war  period  was  so  rapid  that  st*:*?- 
tics  became  obsolete  often  before  publication. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  mining  of  tungsten.  The  Tariff  Commissfon  niade>  la 
investigation  of  the  mining  of  tungsten  in  June,  1918.  Between  that  date  and  tV 
published  report  of  that  investigation  the  large  contact  deposits  (which  were  refen^i 
to  in  the  report  as  having  been  discovered  and  their  hignly  prospective  value  wa* 
predicted)  had  not  come  into  production  and  their  effect  on  tungsten  mining  t^M 
only  be  guessed  at. 

With  the  equipment  of  these  deposits  the  conditions  of  tungsten  mining  cfaaius^^ 

It  was  stated  that  the  output  of  the  Atolia  mine  in  California  constitutes  ov^  * ' 

?er  cent  of  the  domestic  output.  While  this  statement  was  true  of  1916  and  peThs> 
917,  the  output  of  the  mine  decreased  rapidly  in  1918.  In  the  last  ciuarter  of  tiui 
year  the  ore  dropped  in  grade,  with  consequent  proportionate  decrease  in  ton»  of  i>«f 
centrate  produced  while  costs  of  production  increased  proportionately  per  unit 
When  the  Tariff  Commission  reported  there  were  some  producers  who  could  marxK 
tungsten  at  $10  per  unit,  they  referred  to  the  Atolia  mine,  using  their  productiaD  tni 
cost  figures  of  1916  and  1917.  which  were  the  lowest  in  the  industry. 

It  was  definitely  shown  in  the  hearing  before  the  Finance  Committee  vhat  il** 
Atolia  reduction  in  output  was;  and  also  that  the  operating  costs,  which  avent*^ 
18.91  per  unit  in  1918,  would  in  the  future  be  from  $11  to  $12,  based  on  the  figum*  t 
the  last  quarter  of  1918. 

Therefore  the  statement  that  any  ore  can  be  marketed  at  $10  per  unit  beloQgB  to  the 
past  and  not  to  the  future. 

It  was  also  said  the  Atolia  district  was  the  largest  producer  of  scheelite  in  the  vnrf  4. 
But  through  the  erection  of  three  large  mills  in  Nevada  in  the  latter  part  of  191 S  the 
future  production  of  Nevada  will  equal  that  of  California,  and  the  Bishop  distrirt  it 
California  through  the  addition  of  the  Fine  Creek  mill  will  suroass  the  Atolia  in  pm- 
duction.  Also  the  development  of  the  vast  ore  body  of  the  Tungsten  Reel»  Co.  :t 
Arizona  at  the  close  of  1918  will  insure  a  production  of  scheelite  from  that  field  «.« 
large  as  the  Atolia  district. 

So  conditions  relating  to  the  future  production  of  California,  Nevada,  and  AriKuA 
have  completely  changed  due  to  the  developments  in  the  latter  part  of  1918.  The  c**: 
of  producing  tungsten  in  those  three  States  will  be  from  $11  to  $14  per  unit. 

In  none  of  these  developments  has  the  refiner  or  steel  maker  the  remotest  int<»rr*<. 
No  refining  or  manufacturing  of  tungsten  products  is  done  on  the  Pacific  coast  axfl  ti> 
properties  or  mills  in  California  or  Nevada  are  owned  by  such  interests. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  statement  of  the  Tariff  CommiBsion  that  75  per  cent  of  lb* 
domestic  production  is  created  in  the  hands  of  four  lan:e  companies  is  entirely  erroDKiur 
as  applied  to  the  tuture.  The  whole  production  ox  Colorado  will  not  aniount  t>  ^ 
per  cent  of  the  domestic  production.  Assuming  that  the  Atolia  mine  will  contiDttt*  t 
furnish  15  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  United  States,  and  such  an  aasumption  t 
not  warranted  by  the  facts,  it  would  leave  55  per  cent  of  the  domestic  produ;  xm 
scattered  through  other  producers  in  California,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 

But  it  was  not  true  tnat  the  past  production  of  Colorado  centered  in  three  l&rs« 
companies,  affiliated  with  refiners  or  manufacturers.    There  were  according  to  ^h' 
Tariff  Commission's  own  report  10  mills  in  Colorado.    The  Tungsten  pToductp  <*o. 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  three,  produced  no  ore  but  purchased  ore  from  leaflers,  roir 
centrated  these  ores,  and  refined  the  concentrate  in  their  own  plant  at  Boulder. 

The  Rare  Metals  Ore  Co.  has  a  large  mill,  and  produced  ore  as  well  aa  purchaaHl  it. 
That  company  had  no  affiliation  with  any  manufacturers  of  tungsten  producfA. 

The  Primos,  Vasco,  and  Wolf  Tongue  companies  each  operated  laiige  mills,  and  wh«l> 
all  were  producers,  still  the  main  source  of  their  ore  was  tnrough  purchases  of  on*  (n*a. 
leasers  and  independent  owners.  All  of  those  large  mills  shipped  the  conc^ntmU*  d 
their  own  names  and  so  were  credited  with  the  production  irrespective  of  the  aourrr 
of  the  ores. 

There  are  over  25  large  finely  equipped  tungsten  mills  in  Colorado,  Nevada.  i^\* 
fomia,  and  Arizona  to  take  care  of  the  production  from  a  large  number  of  niiiifr 
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le  mills  and  mines  are  distinctly  separate  in  ownership  without  any  overlapping 

lere  were  27  refiners  of  tungsten  ores  and  32  makers  of  high-speed  steel  according 
le  United  States  Geological  Survey  tabulations. 

•  any  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  a  monopoly  in  any  branch  of  the  tungsten 
istry  is  absiird. 

FOREIGN  TRADE   RELATIONS. 

tport. — ^There  is  no  export  business  in  tungsten  ores.  Our  exports  of  finished 
??ten  products  have  been  neojlimble,  with  the  exception  that  during  the  war 
i^me  to  the  assistance  of  the  allied  powers  by  shipping  them  ferrotungsten.    With 

close  of  the  war  all  exports  ceased.  Our  export  business  can  never  become  a 
or,  as  foreign  countries  control  cheaper  ores  and  mknufacture  at  a  lower  cost.    They 

and  are  now  underselling  us  in  our  home  markets. 

mporu. — We  have  been  importers.  Before  the  war  establishment  of  our  refining 
ustry  most  of  our  imports  were  in  the  form  of  refined  tungsten  from  Germany. 
0  we  always  importea  high>speed  steel.  During  the  war  and  since  the  war  we 
'e  been  large  importers  of  ore.  But  these  ores  are  imported  from  cotmtries  which 
re  not  directly  engaged  in  the  war.  All  of  them  are  creditor  nations.  In  1919 
per  cent  of  the  ore  imports  were  from  Asia  and  22  per  cent  from  South  America, 
lo  far  as  our  trade  relations  with  South  America  go,  they  can  not  be  adversely 
!uenced  by  tungsten.  The  mines  are  largely  controlled  by  England,  but  Ross 
^tine  (consul,  La  Pax,  Bolivia,  reports  to  State  Department,  July  9, 1919,  forei^ 
fl  No.  4)  states:  ''The  average  cost  of  production  1915  was  about  $12  gold  per  unit. 

*  *  The  poorer  mines  can  not  operate  unless  the  price  goes  well  above  $12  per 
it  *  *  *  No  imports  of  ferrotungsten  are  listed  in  ofndal  statistics,  and  the 
ports,  if  any,  are  negligible.  *  *  ♦  No  tungsten  is  used  locally." 
Such  priced  ore  can  not  compete  with  Asiatic  ores  any  more  than  our  ores  can. 
ly  ore  which  Bolivia  can  sell  us  now  in  competition  with  Asia  we  can  buy  as  well 
th  a  tariff  as  without  a  tariff;  so  how  can  American  tariff  legislation  injure  Bolivia 

American  interests  in  Bolivia?  It  was  stated  (p.  45  of  hearings)  that  there  was 
)m  1,200  to  1,500  tons  of  Bolivia  ore  that  can  compete  strictly  with  China.  This 
atement  is  borne  out  by  the  1919  imports,  which  include  2,106  tons  of  South  Ameri- 
LQ  ore  fp.  83,  hearings).  The  imports  of  ferrotungsten  and  high-speed  steel  are  now 
)ining  from  England.  But  the  auties  levied  in  this  bill  are  in  no  sense  shut-out 
atiea.  England  always  has  exported  tungsten  steel  and  can  continue  to  export  to 
ie  United  States,  but  it  does  not  seem  good  policy  to  destroy  absolutely  our  vitally 
aportant  tungsten  industry  in  order  to  give  England  the  whole  of  a  trade  where 
eioTe  the  war  she  was  content  with  about  30  per  cent  of  it.  Japan,  for  the  first  time, 
)  beginning  the  manufacture  of  tungsten  products. 

If  the  industry  which  was  developed  as  a  war-time  necessity,  from  the  sole  stand- 
«int  o(  guaranteeing  our  national  security,  is  not  worth  that,  we  have  no  reason  to 
sk  for  the  legislation. 

Tnlefis  the  mining  of  tungsten  is  put  on  a  stable  basis  and  maintained  the  other 
Jtancliea  of  the  industry — namely,  (1)  refining,  (2)  alloy  steel  making — can  not 
continue. 

Tungsten  is  a  precious  metal.  It  is  never  found  native  but  always  in  chemical 
combination  with  other  substances.  Ores  containing  tungsten  can  not  be  used  direct 
but  must  be  refined  and  put  in  the  form  of  tungsten  powder  or  ferrotungsten.  From 
these  refined  products  the  alloy  steels  are  made,  also  the  metal  tungsten.  Only 
l^egUgible  amounts  of  the  metal  tungsten  are  produced .  The  great  use  of  tungsten  is 
in  the  form  of  tungsten  powder  or  ferrotungsten,  from  which  tungsten  alloy  steels  are 
^e.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  refined  tungsten  output  of  the  world  is  used  in 
taking  high-speed  steel — a  tungsten  alloy  steel  containing  18  per  cent  tungsten. 

All  substances  containing  tungsten  are  costly  and  are  bought  and  sold  on  the  pound 
hafiifl.  It  would  be  just  as  misleading  to  express  the  value  of  tungsten  in  terms  of 
loijR  ae  it  would  to  express  the  value  of  gold  in  terms  of  tons. 

In  considering  the  auty  imposed  by  the  bill,  the  significant  substance  is  high-speed 
8teel— the  only  commercially  important  product  of  tungsten — the  product  which 
^earhes  the  consumer.    Both  the  ores  and  refined  products  are  intermediates  high  in 

^ajue,  of  basic  importance  but  of  meager  tonnage. 
I'ollowingisan  excerpt  from  an  article  by  Owen  Street  Payne  in  The  Annalist, 

»oiiday,  August  1,  1921,  advocating  free  trade: 

As  long  as  there  is  war  in  the  world  it  is  recognized  that  each  independent  nation 

8iioiild  have  for  its  protection  not  only  armies  and  navies  but  those  industries  which 

pnild  up  and  sustain  the  armies  and  navies  and  support  the  existence  of  the  nation 

in  caee  it  should  be  cut  off  from  outside  supplies.    Such  essential  industries  should 

receive  protection  until  they  have  reached  a  stage  where  they  can  sustain  themselves.* ' 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  to-day  the  tungsten  industry  ui  *_ 
country  is  out  of  existence  in  all  its  branches — mining,  refining,  and  steel  ntak:' 
that  the  British  control  absolutely  the  markets  of  this  country  on  the  manufu";  ^r- 
products  of  tungsten,  viz,  ferro tungsten,  timgsten  ]X)wder,  and  high-speed  tun^y 
steel,  and  will  continue  the  control  until  protection  is  afforded  the  industry  in  A' . 
branches  bv  levying  duties  sufficient  to  equalize  the  cost  as  between  this  countn  v 
China  on  the  production  of  tungsten  ore  and  as  between  this  country  and  EngUoi 
the  cost  of  producing  the  various  manufactured  products  of  tungsten. 

It  then  remains  for  the  Finance  Committee  to  determine  the  Question  whether 
will  protect  this  industry  which  was  established  during  the  war  ana  was  very  est^\j 
and  employs  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  in  which  there  is  invested  many  milu 
of  capital. 

CETJCIBLE  TOOL  STEEL. 

[Paragraphs  302,  304,  305,  307,  308,  315,  and  316.] 

STATEHBXT  OF  JOHN  A.  MATHEWS,  FBESIBEKT  OF  THS  CBITCEBXJ 

STEEL  CO.  OF  AHBBICA.  ^ 

Senator  Smoot.  Give  your  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Dr.  Mathews.  I  am  John  A.  Mathews,  president  of  the  CruciU 
Steel  Co.  of  America,  and  I  also  represent  about  25  other  makers  x 
crucible  tool  steel.  All  the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  heretofc:^ 
have  been  representatives  olwhat  we  call  the  tonnage-steel  indusur 
I  am  representing  the  small-steel  industry,  which  is  engaged  in  maiki^ 
a  relatively  sm^l  quantity  of  high-grade  materials  which  gti  iiu 
watches,  fine  tools,  and  similar  special  uses. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  your  address  17  East  Forty-second  Su-^t : 
New  York  City  ? 

Dr.  Mathews.  Yes.  I  have  a  brief  referrme  to  one  or  two  changif* 
as  we  see  them,  in  the  bill  now  before  you.  In  the  first  place.  hj» 
ever,  we  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Senate  Finance  C*>ri' 
mittee  for  its  recognition  of  the  American  valuation  principle,  whic^ 
is  a  soimd  principle  and  one  on  which  the  first  tari£F  bill  was  drafts 
In  regard  to  the  crucible  or  fine  steel  industry,  I  wish  to  say  that  tLii 
industry  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tne  finest  grades  of  sX4r» 
This  industry  is  a  stationary  and  not  a  growing  one. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  intend  to  read  all  of  that  brief,  do  vou 
Dr.  Mathews  ? 

Dr.  Mathews.  No,  sir.  I  have  here  a  number  of  pages  with  notv 
ing  on  them.      [Reading:] 

Comparing  the  production  of  open-hearth  steel  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  ceziu^' 
with  the  production  for  the  second  decade  of  the  present  century,  we  find  thit  tiri 
production  has  tripled,  while  the  manufacture  of  crucible  steel  nad  incroMd  h)  "^ 
p^  cent.  The  inability  of  the  cnicible-steel  industry  to  grow  anywhere  ttear'j  iq 
proportion  to  the  open-hearth  industry  has  been  duo  in  a  considerable  measure  u>  t - 
fact  that  in  previous  tariff  bills  no  special  recognition  has  been  given  to  this  bnuocb  * 
the  industry,  in  which  skilled  labor  rather  tnan  mechanical  equipment  is  thf  ^'.. 
standing  feature. 

The  manufacture  of  crucible  tool  steel  and  various  fine-steel  specialtiea  is  camctl 
in  this  country  in  30  or  more  plants  located  in  Connecticut.  New  York,  New  Jfts* 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  West  Viiginia,  and  some  other  States.     Most  oi  i.S^ 
plants  are  small,  but  in  some  cases  tool  steel  and  special  steels  are  manufacture^  - 
branches  or  divisions  of  large  steel  plants,  as,  for  example,  at  Mid  vale  and  Bethi^b*^ 
It  is  difficult  to  state  the  exact  capital  invested  in  the  industry,  but  we  bph»nr  r«- 
$250,000,000  is  a  very  conservative  estimate.    There  are  employed  from  ^.<X«'  - 
40,000  men.    The  industry  is  quite  distinct  from  the  manufacture  of  tonn^c^  .-vr 
mercial  steels.    This  difference  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  tool  steels  are  iol<)  hy  tL 
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nd  ^rliile  tonnage  steels  are  sold  by  the  hundredweight  or  ton.  In  a  tool-steel  mill 
irload  shipment  of  one  size  is  rare.  A  1-ton  order  of  a  regular  quality  and  size  is 
SI  dered  a  good  order. 

he  proportion  of  labor  to  raw  material  is  many  times  as  great  in  the  manufacture  of 
d b le  steel  as  it  is  in  the  manufacture  of  open-hearth  or  Bessemer  steel .  The  capital 
ested  in  a^crudble-steel  plant  is  from  five  to  six  times  as  great  per  ton  of  product  as 
squired  for  mills  making  merchant  bars,  structural  steel,  etc.    The  investment  per 

in  the  former  is  customarily  from  |300  to  $400,  while  in  the  latter  it  may  vary  from 
.50  to  $75  per  ton  of  output.    The  product  of  the  tool-steel  mill  averages  about  1 

per  man  per  month.  In  the  manufacture  of  tonnage  steels  it  is  from  15  to  30  tons 
-  man  per  month.  It  is  in  proportion  to  the  increased  amount  of  labor  involved 
it  imports  of  steel  increase  and  exports  decrease. 

These  hasic  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  crudble-steel  industry  as  compared 
th  the  tonnage-steel  industry  have  never  been  given  adequate  consideration  in 
3  matter  of  drafting  tariff  bills,  with  the  result  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the 
ports  of  steel  aro  made  to  the  detriment  of  this  relatively  small  industry,  while  the 
ports  of  commercial  tonnage  steels  are  almost  negligible  compared  with  the  vast 
lume  of  production. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  tell  me  just  what  you  want,  so  that  I 
m  refer  to  it  later?    What  changes  do  you  want? 
Dr.  Mathews.  I  am  coming  to  that  now.     [Reading:] 

The  35,000  employees  of  the  crudble-steel  industry  have  not  had  25  per  cent  em- 
ioyment  in  the  last  10  months,  and  such  employment  as  they  have  had  has  been  on 
irt-time  basis,  averaging  probably  a  little  better  than  50  per  cent.  The  other  75 
»r  cent  of  the  employees  of  the  industry  are  sitting  on  the  side  lines  wondering  what 
ongresa  is  going  to  do  to  brin^  about  a  return  of  employment  and  prosperity.  It  is 
robable  that  their  ideas  on  this  subject  may  become  fairly  well  crystallized  by  elec* 
;on  day. 

1  have  stated  that  there  are  about  30  mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  crucible 
x>l  steel.  There  are  from  40  to  50  importers  of  grades  in  direct  competition  with 
hese  mills  who  have  relatively  no  capital  investment,  giving  employment  to  no 
ibor,  and  assuming  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  tax  burden. 

In  paragraph  302  very  heavy  duties  are  imposed  upon  the  ores  and  raw  materials 
rhich  are  an  essential  part  in  the  manufacture  of  tool  and  alloy  steels.  This  is  a 
adical  departure  from  the  traditional  policy  of  cheap  raw  materials  for  manufacturers, 
loupled  with  suitable  protection  on  finished  articles  the  manufacture  of  which  in- 
rolvea  much  labor. 

It  is  diflScult  to  understand  why  mangaiiese  ore  and  tungsten  ore  should  suddenly 
■equire  protection  in  an  amount  of  something  over  100  per  cent  of  their  prewar  values. 
No  great  deposits  of  these  ores  have  been  discovered,  and  this  country  does  not  possess 
n  quality  or  quantity  sufficient  of  either  of  them  to  take  care  of  its  needs.  We  shall 
bave  to  go  abroad  for  our  principal  sources  to  the  great  deposits  existing  in  foreign 
lands. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  had  hard  work  in  getting  any  during  the 
war,  didn't  you  ? 

Dr.  Mathews.  We  had  to  go  abroad  for  increasing  requirements. 
[Reading:] 

Manganese  may  be  considered  as  a  steel-making  necessity,  and  compared  with  it  all 
other  alloying  materials  mentioned  in  paragraph  302  may  be  termed  luxuries.  The 
B(»88emer  process  for  steel  making  had  almost  proven  a  failure  until  it  was  discovered 
that  the  addition  of  manganese  was  required  to  produce  sound  steel  in  a  Bessemer 
converter.  The  proposed  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  metallic  manganese  in  ores 
"containing  in  excess  of  30  per  cent"  is  in  itself  an  admission  of  the  low  quality  of  our 
domestic  ores.  The  high-grade  ores  of  Brazil,  India,  and  Russia  frequently  contain 
50  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese.  This  mateifial  should  be  restored  to  the  free  list, 
or  possibly  protected  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent  as  a  revenue  measure. 

The  proposed  rate  of  duty  on  tungsten  ores  and  concentrates  is  about  250  j)er  cent  of 
the  present  selling  price,  or  125  per  cent  of  the  average  prewar  selling  price.  Our 
company  is  a  very  laige  buyer  of  tungsten  ores.  In  the  years  before  the  war  over  one- 
half  of  this  material  was  of  domestic  origin  During  the  war  period,  when  the  prices 
were  so  high  and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  foreign  shipments  were  so  great,  we  had 
to  rely  more  and  more  upon  foreign  sources,  and  for  tne  past  three  years  we  have 
bought  no  domestic  ores.  The  demand  for  tungsten  ores  during  the  war  was  so  great 
that  many  were  induced  to  work  tungsten  properties  which  were  of  little  value,  and 
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it  is  poor  economics  to  continue  the  operation  of  such  properties  by  reason  ol  as  -i. 
orbitant  rate  of  duty,  particularly  since  they  can  not  under  any  circuniwtaTwx  u): 
care  of  the  country's  normal  needs.  The  rates  for  both  tungsten  and  man^aoeiic^  k*& 
to  be  predicated  upon  the  extremely  high  costs  during  the  war  period  rather  *Jai 
upon  the  basis  of  operation  in  normal  times. 

In  the  case  of  molybdeniun  ore  we  have  a  little  different  situation.  Of  all  ^  .f*i 
alloying  materials  used  in  the  steel  industry  molybdenum  seems  to  be  the  only  -^ 
of  which  we  possess  an  adequate  domestic  supply.  The  use  of  this  metal  is  i  -&-« 
development  in  steel  metalluig>r,  and  the  production  of  molybdenum  is  an  ird^. 
industry  which  we  believe  is  entitled  to  some  protection.  We  feel  that  the  raU'  f* 
posed  of  75  cents  per  pound  is  too  high  and  should  be  changed  to  not  over  $10  p^T  t*  -. 

The  rates  proposed  on  the  ferro-sdloys  .made  from  these  ores  are  in  the  naturt  •! 
compensatory  duties  made  necessary  by  the  extremely  high  rates  impoaed  upco  rS 
ores  themselves.  If  the  rates  on  the  ores  are  reduced,  as  they  certainly  should  *^ 
then  these  rates  on  the  ferro-alloys  should  be  correspondingly  reduced.  The  rjov 
on  the  other  ferro-alloys  are  needlessly  high,  and  seem  to  be  based  upon  wjr-tmj« 
conditions,  and  not  on  any  normal  basis  of  costs.  If  the  present  rate  of  duty  ia  r^tiinr^ 
on  tungsten  ore  and  ferrotungsten,  it  will  raise  the  cost  of  high-speed  tool  stetU  irx, 
20  to  25  cents  per  pound  and  the  selling  price  by  somewhat  greater  amount. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ferro-alloys  in  electric  furnaces  American  makers  are  uihi«r 
no  disadvantages  except  in  the  cost  of  electricity.  Power  and  raw  materials  are  '^- 
big  items  of  expense,  and  labor  is  of  less  importance.  Capital  investment  in  plants  j 
very  moderate,  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  not  over  10  per  cent  should  be 
protection. 

Paragraph  304:  The  fundamental  defect  in  this  paragraphi  and  in  aevenl  _ 
is  the  lack  of  orderly  classification  of  steel  products.  The  need  for  more  saenti^ 
classification  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  United  States  Tariff  ConunisBion.  and  u.a 
brief  which  the  writer  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  January  > 
1921,  he  proposed  a  classification  which  Dr.  Page,  of  the  Tari£F  CommisBion,  i^trt 
was  the  best  attempt  in  this  line  that  he  had  seen.  The  basis  of  such  claasificario 
depends  upon  grouping  iron  and  steel  products  somewhat  in  proportion  to  Xiuns  .*}- 
vancement  from  the  raw-steel  state  to  tne  more  highly  finished  formsy  and  impt^isc 
ascending  rates  of  duty  as  the  proportion  of  labor  to  raw  materials  inercaaca.  I  an- 
graph  304  includes  ingots,  billets,  bars,  and  foldings.  These  represent  Kreal  dirrf' 
ences  with  respect  to  the  ratio  of  raw  material  to  labor.  In  the  fine-steel  induicn 
it  is  made  possible  by  the  application  of  labor  to  convert  5  cents'  worth  of  law  sttt^l  u 
the  ingot  into  75  cents  wortn  of  needle  wire,  or  $1.50  worth  of  safety  raaor  blad^.  ••' 
$10  worth  of  hair-spring  wire.  It  is  the  highly  finished  forms  of  steel,  repteseoti: : 
the  expenditure  of  much  labor  on  a  small  amount  of  raw  material,  that  are  senujn  . 
affected  by  importations  from  abroad,  where  labor  is  so  much  lower  than  it  i»  t-rv 
The  crucible  or  fine  steel  industry  is  a  handcraft  industry,  and  represents  in  taooA^-* 
only  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  steel  production  of  the  countf>\  T. :» 
small  amount  of  tonnage,  however,  represents  possibly  from  2  to  2)  per  cent  -^  *'t* 
value  of  the  total  steel  business.  Agamst  this  small  tonnage  is  directed  a  vef>  Ur;> 
proportion  of  the  total  importations.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  duties  coUWt*^  i 
iron  and  steel  products  are  on  products  which  are  imported  in  competition  wiih  :^ 
tool-steel  indu8tr>'. 

Instead  of  adopting  an  ascending  rate  of  duties  on  products  representinj;  an  i> 
creased  amount  of  labor,  this  paragraph  contains  specinc  duties,  the  hisrheFt  mm  •- 

grotection  being  given  to  the  tonnage  products,  wnich  have  almost  no  oom|wtit''0 
om  abroad,  and  the  lowest  duty  is  given  to  the  highest  priced  steels,  which  rrfo^^i 
in  some  cases  85  to  90  per  cent  labor.  If  you  will  examine  this  schedule  >mmi  will  ^ 
that  a  steel  valued  at  1^  cents  is  protected  to  the  extent  of  33 J  per  oent»  whili*  a  ^f-. 
valued  at  iust  under  40  cents  is  given  15  per  cent  protection,  and  all  steels  ovt?  ^ 
cents  are  allowed  20  per  cent. 

On  the  basis  of  protecting  the  American  workman  and  American  standardly  of  v;^*^ 
and  living,  these  rates  should  be  reversed,  but  if  the  rates  in  the  present  bill  arv  t.' 
for  tonnage  steels,  they  are  obviously  much  too  low  for  high-^rade  steel  pn*dui  .- 
This  same  condition  hais  existed  in  many  of  the  previous  tariff  bills,  and  the  mn  iWa- 
steel  industry  has  never  received  the  protection  to  which  it  is  entitled  because^  of  t* 
nature  of  the  industry.    The  tariff  act  of  1913  did  giva  ootne  recognition  iu  th«*  cn* 
steel  industry  in  that  it  provided  for  15  per  cent  duty  on  the  products  of  the  rn>  ;l'« 
and  electric  furnaces  and  upon  alloy  steels,  while  lower  rates  were  given  to  th*-  t*  .-> 
nage  products,  but  this  feature  based  upon  process  of  manufacture  is  almost  impi*i«at  ' 
of  administration,  and  I  shall  later  propose  a  method  that  can  be  readily  admini»u «%.« 
Paragraph  305:  The  defect  in  the  rates  in  paragraph  304,  as  a]>plied  to  hi^  c^  '> 
steels,  can  be  in  large  measure  corrected  without  complete  reviaioii  if  in  ujm  "  u 
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japh  305  you  will  inaert  the  words  *' carbon,  or"  before  tKe  word  ** nickel. '' 
7  would  then  read:  ''containing  more  than  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  carbon, 
:kel. "  etc.  It  so  happens  that  nearly  all  of  the  crucible  or  fine  steels  are  high 
a  products,  running  well  tkh<TVQ  six- tenths  of  1  per  cent,  while  the  large  tonnage 
<try  is  in  very  large  part  made  up  of  steels  running  much  below  six-tenths  of  1 
enl.  Therefore,  if  the  carbon  should  be  included  along  with  the  alloying  metals 
ndu8try  based  largely  upon  the  production  of  high  carbon  steels  would  secure 
dditiohal  protection  which  it  deserves  and  needs. 

6  last  portion  of  paragra^ph  305,  beginning  at  the  end  of  line  13,  should  be  amended 
at  the  additional  cumulative  duty  should  apply  to  the  entire  molybdenum  or 
rten  content.  Having  defined  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  paragraph  the  lower 
of  alloy  which  shall  constitute  an  alloy  steel  for  duty  purposes,  there  is  no 
n  fojr  setting  a  different  rate  at  which  the  assessment  of  additional  cumulative 
thm  begin  in  the  case  of  molybdenum  and  tungsten.  The  provision  as  it  now 
\s  will  permit  the  entry  of  a  great  many  steels  containing,  in  fact,  less  than  1^ 
ent  of  these  elements. 

?nator  McLean.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.     I  want  to  call 
r  attention  to  paragraph  305,  which,  1  think,  embraces  cold- 
k1,  foiled,  stamped,  or  drawn  steel.     Mr.  Brewster  appeared  be- 
the  committee  the  other  day  and  wanted  that  rate  reduced  from 
)er  cent  to  12.5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  the  ground  that  you  do 
make  high-speed  drill  steel.     That  was  with  reference  to  the 
dish  product.     I  think  he  said  that  they  could  not  use  the  Ameri- 
drill  steels.     What  have  you  to  say  as  to  that  ? 
>r.  Mathews.  We  have  the  capacity  and  the  ability  to  make 
rj'thing  in  this  country  that  is  made  abroad;  in  fact,  we  have 
'0  as  much  capacity  as  we  need  in  that  respect. 
enator  McLean.  I  am.speaking  of  high-speed  drill  steel. 
>r.  Mathews.  Yes;  drill  steel.     We  can  take  care  of  the  drill 
1.    I  suppose  you  are  talking  about  mining  drill  steel, 
enator  McLean.  Yes. 
h.  Mathews.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  taking  care  of  that,  both 

0  capacity  and  quality. 

enator  McLean.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Brewster? 
k.  \Lvtiiews.  Probably  not,  sir.     We  do  not  generally  agree  with 
follow  who  is  trying  to  sell  what  we  are  selling.     We  do  make 
;e  rjuantities  of  mining  drill  steel.     [Reading:] 

u»  additional  cumulative  duties  proposed  under  parajrraph  305  are,  of  course' 

1  U|x)n  the  exorbitant  rates  of  duty  proposed  on  molybdenum  and  tungsten  ores 
fueials.  If  therie  rates  are  reduced,  as  they  certainly  should  be,  then,  of  course, 
a«!litional  cumulative  duties  shoidd  also  be  reduced^  and  if  not  reduced  it  will 
'  K-rioiwly  injure  all  the  manufacturers  of  hig:h-8peed  steel  and  all  of  the  manu- 
nrersof  ainall  tools,  such  as  twist  drills,  cutters,  etc.,  made  from  high-speed  steel. 
*■  rate-s  of  duty  will  necessarily  prevent  American  manufacturers  of  high-speed 
'  iroai  exporting  any  of  their  ])roduct,  and  they  will  also  prevent  the  makers  of 
11  i«H)ls  from  exporting  their  product;  but  these  rates  will  encourage  such  manu- 
'ir»«[s  a8  nowhavp  established  businesses  abroad  to  buy  their  high-speed  steel  in  a 
iCT  market  and  put  it  into  tools  for  export,  upon  which  they  will  receive  a  draw- 
t  'iuty.  If  this  condition  is  forced  upon  us,  it  will  injure  both  the  American 
I'l'*^  tool  steel  manufacturers  and  the  American  producers  of  tungsten  ores  and 
^l  and  no  one  will  be  benefited  but  our  foreip:n  competitors. 

■'  "hould  be  further  pointed  out  that  this  additional  cumulative  duty  is  the  same 
unount  as  the  cumulative  duties  place<l  u])on  molybdenum  metal  and  ferro- 
yl>d«*riuin,  tungsten  metal,  and  ferret unsjs ten.  It  does  not  take  into  considera- 
ai  all  the  fact  that  there  is  a  loss  of  some  20  to  25  per  cent  in  the  use  of  these  metals 
tma-alloysin  the  process  of  conversion  into  finished  steel.  The  amount  of  this 
l^-^  been  confirmed  by  the  investisration  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Therefore, 
arc  nor  only  deprived  of  the  additional  cumulative  duty  on  the  first  li  per  cent 
ttolybdenum  or  tungsten  contained  but  also  upon  the  entire  conversion  loss  in 
U'p  of  theie  metals.  If  the  rates  are  to  be  retained  as  they  now  appear  on  the 
'  4n»l  alloys  the  additional  cumulative  duty  should  be  increa*»ed  by  25  per  cent, 
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and  it  should  apply  to  the  entire  tiin^ten  or  molybdenum  content.  Tli»  «iq 
still  further  injure  the  American  manufacturer  of  tungsten  and  molybdeDum  04 
and,  indirectly,  the  producers  of  the  tungsten  and  molybdenum  ores  And  m^*ui: 

To  paragraphH  307  and  308  the  same  applies  as  t5  para^ijaph  304,  namely,  that : 
higher  the  value  of  the  steel  the  lower  its  rate  of  duty.  This  defect  would  bp  m  j 
measure  corrected,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  manufacture  of  tool  steel,  if  the  an^j 
ment  I  have  suggested  in  paragra{)h  305,  line  7,  is  adopted. 

Paragraphs  315  and  316  cover  satisfactorily  ordinary  commercial  rods,  wire,  and  i 
rolled  strip.  They  do  not  adequately  protect  the  manufacturer  T>f  highly  tiia^ 
specialties  in  this  line,  as,  for  instance,  polished  drill  rods,  watch-part  steel,  «<^ 
razor  steel,  either  tempered  or  untempered,  tape-line  steel,  pen  steel,  needle  t  1 
and  similar  products  which  are  turned  out  by  specialty  mills  and  involve  a  inw  ji 
of  skilled  hand  labor  in  their  production.  If  tne  amendment  proposed  in  parvn 
305,  line  7,  is  adopted,  this  would  in  a  measure  take  care  of  these  highly  spei-ubi 
products,  and  in  general,  I  believe,  this  end  could  be  better  accompliFlMHi  hj  i 
proposed  amendment  than  by  any  other  method  or  than  by  the  change  of  th<*  nt*' 
the  paragraphs  as  they  now  stand. 

FEBBO-ALLOTS. 

[Paragraphs  302,  385,  386,  389,  and  390.] 

STATEHBNT    OF    JOHN    A.    TOPPING,    NEW   YOBK    CITT,    B£?S: 
SENTINO  THE  REPUBLIC  IRON  A  STEBL  CO. 

Mr.  Topping.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  reduced  what  I  want  u^  ^ 
to  the  committee  to  the  form  of  a  written  statement,  because  I  thfud 
by  so  doing  I  might  perhaps  present  more  specifically  and  cJeori} 
general  views  on  the  bill  as  a  whole,  but  if -it  is  the  wish  of  thr  • 
mittee,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  any  paragraph  which  I  nxi 
approve  or  disapprove,  to  have  me  read  it,  1  wffl  do  so;  if  not.  ^ii 
I  nave  already  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  written  statement  covers  r| 
general  views  on  the  Fordney  bill.  I 

The  Chairman.  Mr..Toppmg,  I  suggest  that  you  have  the  wnfj 
statement  printed,  and  tnen  if  you  desire  to  call  the  commit w 
attention  to  anjr  high  spots  in  the  statement  or  anv  matters  havj.-^ 
particular  bearing  on  tne  question,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  rtv. 

Mr.  Topping.  In  following  your  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman*  1  nis 
state  that  the  high  spots  that  I  shall  particularlv  address  my?H'!f  f 
and  which  other  speakers  who  will  follow  me  will  address  ibem^  ^i 
to,  is  the  fact  that  the  iron  and  steel  rates  in  the  Fordney  bill  4iv  ^-i 
low.  We  regard  this  bill  as  a  revenue  tariff  from  our  viewpoint  ^q 
while  we  are  disposed  to  accept  the  schedule,  with  slight  chansr^  i 
and  there,  it  is  only  with  the  recommendation  that  it  is  tied  m  1 
the  protective  clauses,  such  as  the  American  valuation,  thi*  'xiti 
dumping,  and  the  bounty  clauses,  and  all  other  features  of  lhi»  F«  -i 
ney  bill  that  provide  for  what  we  term  unfair  competition. 

We  also  in  making  our  recommendations  have  in  mind  the  adi»p" 
of  what  we  consider  to  be  a  time-honored  policy  of  the  Repul-r 
Party;  that  is,  protection  for  finished  products  and  free  raw  r.i 
rials.  We  can  not  live  under  this  bill  as  framed  unU^s  we  h&» «  • 
same  protection  in  the  way  of  cheap  raw  materials  that  we  fom»  * 
had  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill.  Tlie  proposed  increase  m  \^\ 
on  our  raw  materials  under  this  measure  will  add  to  the  sUh^X  o«'> 
this  country  enormously,  for  such  items  as  ferrosil icon,  Hiuirspar  ". 
ganese  ore,  magnesitc,  pig  tin,  and  zinc.  These  items  alone  ^  .- 
$23,805,000  per  annum  uicreased  cost  to  stool. 
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fe  can  not  view  with  equanimity  an  increased  cost  of  $24,000,000 
annum  in  steel  when  we  have  to-day,  due  to  the  expanded  growth 
iroduction,  stimulated  by  war  necessity,  a  present  output  of  about 
yer  cent  excess  of  our  home  demand.  We  feel  that  the  wise  thing 
lo  under  the  circumstances  is  to  accept  a  low  duty  with  free  raw 
berials,  and  thus  stimulate  lower  costs,  so  that  we  can  export  part 
)ur  surplus  in  order  to  more  nearly  employ  100  per  cent  of  home 

n  brief ^  these  are  the  high  spots,  and  the  general  ai^uments  support- 
that  position  are  set  up  fully  in  the  brie?  that  I  submit, 
also  desire  to  submit  9.  supplemental  statement  for  your  general 
)nnation  which  covers  some  statistical  data  of  general  interest. 
is  statement  is,  I  think,  as  acciirate  as  possible,  respecting  the  com- 
ative  labor  costs  in  the  principal  competing  countries  of  Belgium, 
gland,  Germany,  and  the  United  Stat^;  freight  differences, 
rent  selling  price,  and,  in  fact,  all  general  data,  suggestive  of  the 
sons  for  aooptingthe  recommendations  that  we  m^e. 
senator  Cubtis.  This  information  has  been  collected  by  you  and  is 
able  ?  Or  is  it  information  obtained  through  the  newspapers  i 
ir.  ToppiNQ.  I  will  give  you  the  character  of  it.  My  authority  is 
^ven  in  the  statement.  It  is  very  difficult,  I  might  add,  Senator, 
obtain  exact  statistical  information  from  foreign  coimtries;  in  fact 
ne  data  on  cost  is  changing  from  time  to  time. 
Senator  Ccbtis.  That  is  why  I  asked  the  question. 
lir.  Topping.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  over  there  conditions  are 
they  are  here,  in  more  or  less  of  a  state  of  flux.  But  here  is  some- 
Dg  that  I  think  may  be  regarded  as  official  and  is  suggestive.  The 
el  Institute  of  World  Economics  recently  pubhshed  m  their  pub- 
ition,  "The  WeitwirschartUche  Nachrichten,"  returns  from  20 
Ferent  cities  of  Germany  on  the  cost  of  living.  The  information 
itains  the  comparative  wages  paid  there  to-day  as  compared  with 
at  were  in  effect  in  1913  and  1914.  To  illustrate  by  a  specific  case, 
nachinist  in  1914  earned  S1.49  gold  per  day.  To-day  that  same 
ichinist,  on  the  basis  of  the  Institute's  report  of  current  wages 
ared  in  gold,  earns  41  cents  a  day.  This  rate  per  day  does  not 
ce  into  account,  however,  the  difference  between  the  international 
Id  exchange  value  of  the  mark  and  the  local  piu*chasing  power  of 
5  mark,  due  to  governmental  regulation  of  prices,  which  has  given 
increased  buyii^  power  to  the  mark  in  excess  of  its  international 
change  value.  Some  authorities  have  put  that  as  high  as  three 
d  in  some  cases  as  high  as  foiu*  to  one.  If  you  adopt  the  mean,  say, 
tee  to  one,  that  madiinist's  wages  to-day  would  oe  $1.23  as  com- 
bed to  $1.49  in  1914.  So  you  can  see  that  Germany  has  passed 
fouffh  the  transition  period,  or  has  readjusted  herself  and  liquidated 
rlabor  to  more  than  the  prewar  basis. 

Data  pubUshed  by  this  German  institute  show  also  that  while  the 
fit  of  living  has  increased,  yet  the  purchasing  power  of  a  German 
y  laborer,  under  existing  conditions  of  price  control,  is  about  the 
Dae  aa  it  was  during  the  prewar  period.  With  us  that  is  not  true. 
^  wage  rates  are  about  52  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  in  1914, 
'd  yet  the  steel  industry  as  a  whole  has  probably  more  thoroughly 
luidated  labor  than  any  other  group  of  large  employers.  We  are 
W)  probably  the  largest   employers   in   the   country.     The  steel 
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industry,  it  is  estimated,  employs  easily  a  million  and  a  half  c 
when  operating  in  full. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  I  understand  it,   Mr.  Topping,   you  an- 
terested  in  the  raw  material  of  manganese,  tin,  zinc  ore,  and  ■ 
in  blocks  and  pigs. 

Mr.  Topping.  And  the  entire  ferro-alloy  schedule. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  your  idea  is  that  the  rates  provided  f«.r 
this  bill  on  those  items  are  too  high,  if  the  rates  on  the  steel  nr 
ucts  remain  as  thev  are  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  That  is  absolutely  correct,  Senator  Smoot. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  I  judge  from  what  you  say.  Does  your  '•»' 
show  a  comparison  between  the  steel  products  and  the  raw  matA^n 

Mr.  Topping.  My  supplemental  statement  will   show   that   >u 
general  way.     For  instance,  take  the  raw  material  sche<iule  i 
we  are  discussing. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  particularly  care  to  go  into  that 
cause  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  if  your  report  snows  it. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  it  does,  by  comparing  the  ad  vali-r 
equivalents,  in  rates  of  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  committee  will  have  to  spend  considert: 
time  on  that,  anyway. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  was  trying,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman 
give  you  in  a  general  way  ttie  ^^high  spots"  and  point  out  the 
jectionable  features,  and  to  also  tell  you  what  features  of  the  h 
we  fully  approve.  For  instance,  we  think  the  reciprocity  fca:  j 
of  the  Fordney  bill  is  desirable,  because  we  think  cooperation  t 
tween  the  Government  and  business  will  be  more  necessarr  "i^ 
in  the  past,  if  we  are  to  maintam  our  export  trade. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are    you    satisfied    with    those    rates.    £•: 
vided  the  steel  is  given  a  sufficiently  high  rate  to  compensati^ 
manufacturers  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  will  answer  that  question,  Senator  McCumN 
by  saying  that  this  schedule  in  the  Fordney  bill  is  lower  than  ? 
schedule  in  the  Pavne-Aldrich  bill,  and  it  is  proposed,  not*- 
standing  we  have  less  protection  than  under  the  Payne- Aldn 
bill,  to  tax  our  raw  material  costs  over  $24,000,000  per  anm:; 
Give  us  the  same  raw-material  cost  as  you  did  in  the  PajTio-AUIn 
bill,  and  we  will  accept  the  Fordney  bill  as  it  stands. 

Senator  La  Foixette.  But  with  American  valuation  i 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes;  with  American  valuation. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  whether  it  applied  or  not,  do  juu  n^^i 
to  say  that  the  rates  fixed  in  this  bill  will  oe  lower  than  those  in  t 
Pavne-Aldrich  bill  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  did  not  get  to  finish  my  question.  \ 
Topping.  If  we  retain  the  rates  on  these  alloys  that  are  used  at  * 
present  rate  and  then  give  you  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  ^r. 
rates  will  that  affect  your  export  of  steel  products  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Very  seriously. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  not  eniin 
satisfied  with  the  rates  that  are  given  on  the  raw  materials  that  y* 
use  in  the  alloys.  Would  you  rauier  it  be  low  so  that  you  can  exp'tr 
Is  that  true  t 
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Mr.  Topping.  That  is  correct.  We  will  accept  a  very  low  schedule 
[  our  own  finished  products  in  order  to  obtain  all  of  the  compen- 
ting  advantages  we  can  in  the  way  of  a  low  cost,  so  as  to  broaden 
ir  markets  and  thus  employ  more  of  our  labor.  Otherwise,  we  can 
>t  hope  to  employ  the  labor  we  have  heretofore  employed,  particu- 
rly  with  the  exchange  rates  of  the  world  upset,  or  at  a  discount  on 
e  pound  sterUne  of  from  23  to  25  per  cent,  with  60  per  cent  on  the 
ftrk,  the  lire  below  this,  so  you  can  readilv  see  that  our  chances  of 
:port  under  those  conditions  are  very  small  unless  low  costs  can  be 
stained. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  export  steel  products  to  those  coun- 
ies? 

Mr.  Topping.  No;  but  they  are  leading  us  in  a  competitive  way  in 
mth  Africa,  Australia,  and  m  Canada.     England,  as  you  ma^  know, 
accorded  preferential  treatment  in  all  her  colonial  possessions. 
Senator  McCumber.  Your  main  markets  are  Canada  and  South 
merica  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes;  but  we  ship  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
frica,  and  Japan.  Japan  at  times  has  been  quite  a  lar^e  buyer, 
ur  exports  represent  our  surplus,  and  we  export  that,  whether  we 
se  or  make  money  on  it,  because  in  that  way  we  are  able  to  employ 
ore  labor  and  keep  our  overhead  down  and  produce  cheaper  at 
)me.  I  know  that  this  policy  is  objected  to  bj^  some,  but  it  is  sound 
iisiness  and  common  sense,  as  it  means  by  this  policy  more  money 
I  circulation  through  our  pay  rolls,  and  should  be  considered  a  good 
epublican  doctrine. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  connection  with  the  Republic 
•on  &  Steel  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  sir. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Who  are  the  officers  of  that  company  ? 
Mr.  Topping.  I  am  the  chief  executive  officer  and  the  other  active 
Ecers  of  the  company  are  Mr.  T.  J.  Bray,  president,  and  Mr.  H.  L. 
lownd,  vice  presiaent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  commodities  does  your  concern 
roduce? 

Mr.  Topping.  We  mine  ore,  coal,  and  limestone,  and  produce  pig 
«n,  North  and  South,  tubular  products,  sheet  and  plates,  merchant 
ars,  and  a  great  many  agricultural  shapes,  bolts  and  nuts — in  other 
'ords,  a  diversified  product.  We  produce  our  products  on  an  inte- 
rated  basis,  viz,  from  raw  materials  to  the  finisned  product. 
Senator  liA  Follette.  Have  vou  in  your  brief  specified  changes  in 
lie  existing  duties  upon  each  of  these  commodities  which  you  would 
eek  to  have  made  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  My  general  brief,  Senator,  contains  eeneral  observa- 
ions  on  the  bill  as  a  whole;  my  statement  is  to  be  followed  by  state- 
lents  of  others  who  are  associated  with  me,  who  represent  the 
wlependent  steel  interests  of  America. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  you  desire  changes  made  I  suppose 
ou  will  indicate  them  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  They  will  be  specifically  stated;  yes,  sir. 
Seniitor  La  Follette.  Are  they  indicated  in  your  brief,  or  will  they 
^  presented  by  others  ? 
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Mr.  Topping.  My  brief  is  a  general  argument  to  support  the  g 
claim  that  I  made,  that  in  order  to  sustain  the  schedules  of 
Fordney  tariff  bill  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  American  valuat 
and  free  raw  materials^  such  as  were  heretofore  accorded  us  ui^ 
the  Payne- Aldrich  Bill,  and  the  reasons  in  detail  will  be  stated  by 
gentlemen  who  wiU  address  themselves  to  the  individual  paragrap 

Senator  La  Follette.  Who  are  your  principal  American  coi 
petitors  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  who  are  « 
principal  competitors,  outside  of  our  own  group,  which  reprei^n 
quite  a  large  list  of  companies — ^for  instance,  the  group  represent^j 
here  to-day  probably  represents  close  to  a  billion  and  a  half  capiiM 
and  close  to  50  per  cent  of  the  steel  production  of  the  United  Stata 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  are  associated  together  in  tL\ 
group  of  which  you  speak  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  None.    We  are  all  individual  companies. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  understand  that,  but  you  spoke  of  eov>p 
crating  here  as  independents  in  the  presentation  of  your  case. 
ask  you  how  many  different  companies  are  associated,  if  you 
name  them. 

Mr.  Topping.  The^  are  here  listed  in  detail  and  thev  represent 
principal    so-called    independent    manufacturers.    There  are  e 
gentlemen  here  who  represent  these  interests,  our  thought  bei 
that  we  would  save  the  time  of  this  committee  by  presenting 
views  in  this  way. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  companies  do  they  represent! 

Mr.  Topping.  I  am  speaking  for  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  C<' 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  tb 
Youngs  town  Steel  &  Tube  Co.,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Bnt* 
Hill  Steel  Co.,  Pittsbiu^h  Steel  Co.,  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  InUr 
state  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Gulf  States  Steel  Hv 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  Lukens  Steel  Co.,  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  art 
the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  to<j 

6 reduction  does  your  principal  competitor,  the  United  States  §:cr 
o.,  turn  out? 

Mr.  Topping.  That  varies  somewhat.  Senator.  In  a  rough,  geae^ 
way  it  is  about  50  per  cent.     I  think  it  is  between  45  and  50  per  t^-n: 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  capitalization  of  jvmi 
concern  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Our  company  capital  is  $55,000,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  State  separatelv  the  amount  of  each  ci^^i 
of  capital  stock,  bonds,  and  other  indebteoness,  surplus  and  undivw- . 
profits. 

Mr.  Topping.  Twenty-five  million  dollars  of  the  preferred  stori 
$30,000,000  of  the  common,  and  a  little  over  $12,000,000  of  bonds.  acJ 
an  earned  surplus  accumulated  over  a  period  of  twenty-odd  ver&ri 
of  approximately  $38,000,000.  We  do  not  know,  however,  how  mu*  •: 
of  tnis  surplus  will  be  left  on  the  1st  of  January,  1922,  becauso  vi 
are  dissipating  that  siirplus  now  by  shrinkage  and  operating  I4>S£^.- 
as  current  steel  prices  are  about  $5  per  ton  below  the  present  co^t  •  1 
production. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  am  speaking  of  what  your  books  wol.: 
show  as  to  surplus  and  undivided  profits. 
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Ur.  Topping.  Yes;  I  did  not  want  you  to  get  away  with  the  idea 
It  we  had  $38,000,000  net  profit  per  annum. 
Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  has  this  surplus  been  reduced  ? 
m  not  trying  to  get  awav  with  anything;  I  want  only  the  facts. 
^Ir.  Topping.  We  publish  quarterly  statements.     I  am  not  saying 
It  you  are  trying  to  get  away  with  anything.  Senator,  I  meant 
It  1  did  not  want  you  to  go  away  with  a  wrong  impression. 
>enator  La  Follette.  You  gave  the  amount  of  your  surplus  and 
divided  profits  for  January  1,  did  you  not? 
^Ir.  Topping.  For  1920;  tnat  is  our  last  annual  report. 
Sonator  La  Follette.  You    have    made    quarterly    statements 
CO  then?* 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Give  the  same  figures  for  each  quarterly 
itement  since  then. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  can  not  remember  the  exact  figures. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Give  them  in  substance. 
Mr.  Topping.  We  lost  about  a  million  dollars  in  the  first  six  months 
this  year.     Does  that  answer  your  question?    That  covers  the 
riod  from  January  to  July. 
Senator  La  Follette.  I  would  rather  you  give  me  figures  of  your 

Slus  as  shown  by  each  quarterly  statement. 
r.  Topping.  I  will  file  with  you,  if  you  desire,  a  copy  of  the  last 
nual  report. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  very  much  better. 
Mr.  Topping.  I  brought  it  along  and  thought  you  might  like  to 
ve  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  certainly  would  like  to  have  it. 
Mr.  Topping.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  it  to  you.     We  circulate  these 
t  because  we  are  proud  of  them,  but  because  we  believe  in  publicity. 
lis  is  our  last  annual  report,  dated  December  31,  1920. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Were    quarterly    statements    made    since 
en? 

Mr.  Topping.  The  quarterly  statements  I  have  not  witli  me. 
Senator  La  Follette.  You  will  supply  them  ? 
XIr.  Topping.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so  and  to  furnish  you  with 
V  other  information  that  is  proper. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  I  want  a  little  more  information  and 
will  proceed.  How  much  of  your  capital  represents,  first,  cash 
tuallv  paid  in  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  was  not 
the  company  at  the  time  of  its  organization. 
Senator  La  Follette.  I  suppose  your  books  will  show? 
Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not  think  they  will,  but  I  have  not  investigated 
em. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  make  an  investigation  and  answer 

At  question  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not  think  I  could  find  out,  because  the  original 

mpany  was  organized  in  1889,  and  the  original  records  are  not  in 

vpossession. 

When  the  question  of  the  excess-profits  tax  came  up  for  considera- 

>n,  the  revenue  department  suggested  that  these  early  records 

Jght  be  helpful,  but  we  were  unable,  from  the  records  of  the  com- 

^y  in  our  possession,  to  supply  the  data  that  was  wanted.     Our 
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company  was  organized  in  1889,  and  the  price  paid  each  one  of  t^ 
companies  was  not  made  known  but  a  total  cost  was  known,  tr 
the  only  way  we  could  measure  the  probable  cash  value  of  the  pre: 
erty  at  the  time  of  organization,  in  1889,  was  by  what  the  stock  s^u 
for  in  the  market  on  a  cash  basis,  and  our  original  invested  capi'j 
was  calculated  somewhat  with  these  thoughts  m  mind.     Since  1^ 
we  have  squeezed  out  all  the  water  if  there  ever  was  water  in  t 
RepubUc  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  by  additions  through  accumulations 
earnings. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Now,  just  excuse  me.  Your  books  as  tii*" 
stand  to-day  will  show,  of  course,  some  figure  of  ca^  originiiii 
invested  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Topping.  No;  they  will  not. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  they  show  with  respect  to  y»»'J 
capital  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  This  is  what  they  show  [referring  to  the  twentv-tir 
annual  report].  It  does  not  show,  as  you  will  observe,  what  vi< 
wanted  to  know,  viz,  the  original  property  value.  It  shows  wl 
our  present  total  propery  value  is,  whicn  is  $97,000,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  I  xmderstand  that.  So  you  havo  d 
means  of  stating  how  much  cash  has  actually  been  invested  in  th 
business  in  your  company  ?    TTiat  is  your  answer,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  No,  sir;  that  would  not  be  my  answer.     I  could  l* 
answer  that  yes  or  no  direct.    I  can  only  answer  your  question  in  t, 
indirect  way,  which  will  give  you,  pernaps,  a  better  reply  than 
direct  answer. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Fine. 

Mr.  Topping.  Our  total  property  account  shows  in  this  stAtoni»n 
referred  to  $97,329,000  of  property  values  of  all  kinds — mineral  Ian 
bought  many  years  ago,  coal,  iron  ore,  real  estate.     This  property  ws 
never  appreciated  on  the  books,  but  is  now  carried  at  the  ongm 
cost,  with  additions  made  since  1899. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  think  if  you  will  just 

Mr.  Topping.  Since  1899  we  have  spent  in  actual  cash  on  n^ 
construction  over  $46,000,000.  So  that  if  you  go  back,  to  ansi 
your  question  by  deduction,  you  can  readily,  see  that  at  Ift^i 
$46,000,000  of  this  was  real  new  money,  and  with  the  preferred  si«v 
which  was  $25,000,000,  leaves  you  only  about  twenty-odd  millw 
dollars  for  speculative  theory  as  to  the  real  cash  value  of  the  ori^i:: 
property.  This  statement  I  think  gives  you  a  suggestion  of  orig^: 
casn  value. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  I  am  following  certain  forms  " 
have  been  approved  by  the  Government,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  t 
for  answers  to  the  questions  based  upon  those  forms.  Of  cour- 
I  accept  your  answers  as  you  make  them.  I  ask  you  to  state  v:: 
regard  to  your  capital  how  much  of  it  represents  cash  actuaU}  . 
vested,  if  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  can  not.  If  you  want  a  direct  answer.  I  « 
answer  in  that  way. 

Senator  La  Follette.*  How  much  property  was  put  inui  *: 
business  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  That  I  can  not  answer  because  I  have  not  i^ 
original  figures. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  have  you  any  data  in  the  records  of 
iir  company  that  will  furnish  answers  to  those  questions  ? 
VIr.  Topping,  i  have  not.  The  only  data  we  have  is  the  total 
)perty  values  turned  over  by  the  organizers  of  the  company,  and 
have  no  records  beyond  what  we  acquired  as  a  consolidated 
npany,  Senator. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  of  your  capital  represents 
tents  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  None. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Trade-marks  ? 
^fr.  Topping.  None. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Secret  processes  ? 
Mr.  Topping.  None. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Good  will  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  None,  except  as  suggested  by  previous  statements. 
Senator  La  Follette.  I  mean  secret  processes  of  manufacture,  of 
arse. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  can  not  answer  your  question  specifically  with 
;pect  to  good  will,  but  it  might  be  said  inferentially  that  the  com- 
)n  stock  of  most  companies  organized  25  years  represented  good 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  of  your  capitalization  represents 

idjustment  of  values  of  corporate  assets  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  None.     We  nave  never  made  any  changes  in  our 

•oks. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  of  your  capital  is  capitalized 

rplus  or  undivided  profits  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  None. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  dividends  have  you  paid  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  We  have  paid  since  oiu*  organization  7  per  cent  on 

e  preferred  stock,  and  during  the  period  of  the  war  we  paid  divi- 

nds  on  the  conmion  stock,  but  never  paid  any  prior  thereto  and 

e  not  paying  any  dividend  on  the  conmion  stock  now.  • 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  please  state  for  the  record,  and  if 

>t  able  to  do  so  from  data  before  you  at  this  time  will  you  furnish 

for  the  record,  what  dividends  you  have  paid  in  each  of  the  last 

a  years,  list  stock  and  cash  dividends  separately,  and  show  the 

Dount  and  rate  of  capital  stock  outstanding? 

.Mr.  Topping.  I  think  our  statement  here  shows  what  it  is. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Perhaps  it  is  covered,  then;  but  that  is 

ily  for  one  year,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Topping.  No;  there  is  a  lot  of  data  in  here. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Does  it  go  back  as  far  as  ten  years  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  am  not  sure,    i  think  it  shows  the  total  amount 

ud  out  in  dividends  since  we  started. 

•Senator  La  Follette.  By  yourself,  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes;  during  my  administration. 

Senator  La  Follette.  No;  not  detailed. 

Mr.  Topping.  Do  you  mean  for  each  year  separately  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Topping.  The  amount  of  dividends  paid  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Topping.  I  can  very  readily  compile  that  for  you  becauM*  i 
would  not  cover  a  very  wide  spread  oi  years,  because  for  a  ^^ 
many  years  we  did  not  earn  anything. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  amount  have  you  carried  to  sur[>i\ 
account  during  each  of  the  last  10  years  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  That  would  require  investigation.  I  can  not  an>ti- 
that  question  offhand. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  supply  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  committee  desire  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  amount  for  each  year  of  undiv)<i<i 
profits  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  The  amount  carried  to  surplus  would  be  undivid*' 
profits.    That  would  automatically  answer  that  question. 

Senator  La  Follette.  State  the  amount  for  each  of  the  last  tj^ 
years  of  the  following  items,  if  you  are  able  to,  and  if  not,  I  will  a^ 
you  to  supply  the  information:  Gross  sales 

Mr.  Topping.  We  can  do  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Total  expenses,  total  wages,  total  salantie 
net  profits,  after  payment  of  interest  and  taxes.  State  for  each  m 
the  past  five  years  the  total  cost  of  production  per  unit,  includioi 
cost  of  distribution  of  each  commodity  that  you  produce.  Will  uv 
supply  us  with  that  data  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  whether  we  earn  \i 
supply  that  data  in  the  way  you  want  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  you  can  do  it,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  What  is  that  information  to  be  used  for? 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  to  be  used  for  the  information  of  \h 
committee  in  ascertaining  what  duty  you  ought  to  have  upon  y<>i« 
products. 

Mr.  Topping.  May  I  make  thi&  general  statement  for  your  infu: 
mation  ?  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  is  any  steel  company 
America  that  will  show  on  its  combined  capital  and  surplus  ^ 
canting  power,  on  the  average,  comparable  witn  that  of  the  averju^l 
trust  company  or  bank  of  i&nerica.  I  do  not  believe  our  con<* 
would  show  over  a  period  of  time  since  its  organization  an  aver. 
of  8  per  cent  eamea.  I  am  giving  this  as  ah  opinion,  which  I  «i 
be  ver}r  glad  to  verify  by  the  facts,  because  our  statements,  w!  t^ 
filed,  will  give  you  this  general  information. 

Senator  AlcCiTMBEK.  You  mean  8  per  cent  per  annum  i 

Mr.  Topping.  I  mean  8  per  cent  per  annum,  and  I  doubt  wheth 
any  of  the  companies  will  show  that.  I  am  making  a  general  sta: 
ment  which  I  believe  to  be  well  within  the  fattts. 

Senator  LaFollette.  My  next  question  is:  State  the  percetii*:: 
of  this  cost;  that  is  the  total  cost  of  production  per  unit 

Mr.  Topping.  What  do  you  mean  by  '*prod\iction   per  unit 
I  do  not  understand  you. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you  understand  the  question  ! 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not  imderstand  the  term  ^'cost  per  unit/' 

Senator  La  Folletit..  You  discussed  it;  I  thought  you  «u.i 
State  the  total  cost  of  production  per  unit. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  *'cost  p 
unit.'' 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  mean  each  unit  of  product  that  v«  t 
produce. 
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^fr.  Topping.  I  want  to  get  it  clearly. 

^enato^  La  Foixette.  I  mean  if  you  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
rant  vou  to  state  the  production  cost  of  that. 
Wr.  IWpino.  Do  you  mean. the  individual  item  of  cost  covering 
»h  item  of  product  ? 
vnator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

\It.  Topping.  We  refer  to  a  unit  as  a  department.  I  wanted  to 
rify  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Perhaps  I  am  not  using  just  the  term  you 
?  in  vour  business. 

Mr.  toppiNG.  I  want  to  understand  clearlv  what  you  want. 
>cnator  La  Follette.  You  do  understand  now,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  Topping.  I  do. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  I  ask  you  based  upon  that  to  state 
}  percentage  of  this  cost  for  each  of  the  five  years  distributed  to 
*h  of  the  following  item.s: 

Direct  material,  direct  labor,  factory  expense,  and  general  ex- 
use,  separately  stated.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  be  able  to  furnish 
\t  to  me  right  offhand,  of  course. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  doubt  if  we  could  furnish  it  to  you  at  any  time, 
much  would  depend  on  how  our  accounts  are  classifieid,  and, 
ihormore,  it  would  require  considerable  time  and  expense. 
Senator  La  Follette.  If  you  are  able  to  do  so?  you  will,  I  under- 
10(1  you  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  will  consider  what  we  can  do  with  reference  to 
ing  you  such  information  as  you  have  requested.  I  do  not  want 
commit  myself  to  giving  something  that  I  can  not  or  should  not 
[e  you,  without  exposing,  unfairly,  our  business. 
5(^nator  La  Follette.  1  am  going  to  address  a  letter  to  you  and 
ul  vou  these  questions,  and  a^  for  answers  to  them.  In  that  way, 
'.  (^airman,  perhaps  I  can  save  some  time. 

Vfr.  Topping.  A  very  large  part  of  what  you  ask.  Senator  La  Fol- 
te,  will  be  found  in  our  annual  reports  as  published. 
Senator  La  Follette.  I  have  not  much  aoubt  but  what  you  will 
5wer  these  questions. 

Mr.  Topping.  There  are  some  questions  that  you  have  asked  that 
an  not  answer,  and  some  that  I  would  want  to  consider  whether 
K^ould  be  fair  to  answer. 

senator  La  Follette.  T^at  is  your  privilege,  sir.  I  have  no 
y  of  compelling  you  to  answer.  If  I  had  I  would  pursue  this 
irse:  I  would  not  permit  testimony  of  a  witness  as  to  what  he 
nts  and  the  partial  information  he  is  willing  to  give  to  be  accepted 
this  committee  and  entered  in  its  minutes  imless  he  answerea  all 
)&e  questions;  and  I  would  require  every  witness  to  respond  in 
'  same  way,  because  it  would  not  be  fair  for  one  to  do  so  if  others 
I  not. 

^Ir.  Topping.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  say  this — 
s  partly  in  response  to  Senator  La  Follette's  question — that  the 
nie-Al(lrich  bill  rates  of  duty  on  steel,  according  to  my  recoUec- 
n.  are  about  one-half  the  Dmgley  bill.  Now,  this  Fordney  bill 
ess  than  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  under  Schedule  3. 
senator  La  Follette.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there  ? 
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Mr.  Topping.  Pardon  me;  may  I  finish? 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  right  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Topping.  So  I  do  not  thmk  we  are  asking  you  for  anytiou 
that  is  not  fair,  in  the  way  of  protection. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  want  to  test  your  statement  by  a  queslK^i 
if  you  will  permit  me:  In  making  that  statement  as  to  what  the  ra^' 
will  be  unaer  this  bill  as  compared  with  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  whi«i 
I  do  not  accept  as  the  standard  of  just  rates,  by  any  means,  do  }*y 
take  into  account  the  ad  yalorem  rates,  whateyer  they  may  be,  in  tb 
schedules  which  affect  your  production  and  the  American  valuaticia 

Mr.  Topping.  No;  in  that  statement  I  did  not.  But  I  will  say  itm 
That  under  the  present  law  the  American  yaluation  applies,  as  a  ana 
of  last  resort  wnere  yalues  are  in  dispute.  So  that  m  measuring  tb 
influence  of  the  American  yaluation  I  do  not  think  either  you  «>r 
could  tell  specifically  just  what  the  difference,  between  the  Amehru 
yaluation  and  the  foreign  yaluation,  would  amoimt  to  on  any  <« 
item,  because  under  your  present  schedule  in  the  Underwoocl  hm 
when  you  can  not  determine  yalues  abroad  you  haye  to  come  back  i 
America  to  find  them.  We  are  now  asking  you  to  reverse  that  situi 
tion,  go  to  Europe  as  a  last  resort. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Substantially  all  the  yalues  are  detennioN 
on  the  foreign  yaluation. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  want  to  follow  that  up  with  just  one  further  thoit^ 
and  that  is  this,  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  while  I  do  not  hold  it  up  ft>  { 
perfect  piece  of  legislation,  yet  so  far  as  it  appUes  to  metal  schedoli 
it  is  lower  by  pretty  nearly  one-half  than  the  Dingley  bill;  and  if  t^ 
proposed  measure  stands  unchanged  as  now  recommenaed  bv  ta 
House  the  iron  and  steel  schedule  will  be  below  the  Payne-Aldricb  bit 

Senator  La  Follette.  But 

Mr.  Topping.  Pardon  me.    Let  me  finish. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  you  are  making  comparisoos  of  I 
that  extend  oyer  a  period  of  20  years.    The  cost  of  production  t 
that  time  has  been  yery  much  changed. 

Mr.  Topping.  You  are  hardly  fair  because  I  haye  not  finished  ni 
statement.  When  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  put  into  effect,  the  ra 
of  wages  paid  then  by  the  steel  people  of  America,  and  all  other  r:; 
ployers  was  about  52  per  cent  lower  than  it  is  to-day;  and  the  irei^ 
costs  for  assembling  raw  materials  to-day  are  100  per  cent  more  tbij 
they  were  in  1914.  Take  one  item,  cruae  pig  iron.  We  hav^  lonl^ 
about  S10.50  in  freight  charges  as  i^amst  the  prewar  period  of  a^  i 
S5.  When  you  think  of  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  ad 
freight  the  proposed  bill  giyes  us  less  protection  than  any  ot':^ 
Republican  bill. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Pittsbuigh  p: 
cost  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  am  speaking  of  our  competitive  position.  P.*  a 
burgh  plus.  Senator,  is  no  thing  more  than  a  mere  yardstick  in  measur^U 
values;  a  mere  convenience  to  the  seller.  It  has  no  significance,  k^ 
I  have  been  surprised  that  it  has  been  made  so  much  of  herv 
Washington. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  to  be  tested  out. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  it  tested  out.     You  « 
not  find  anything  dark  about  it. 
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Senator  McCuMBEB.  Most  of  these  duties  that  you  are  discussmg 

3  specific  duties,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Topping.  They  are  specific,  but  they  are  based  on  a  certain 

lue  of  the  product  under  certain  classifications;  in  other  words, 

e  Fordney  bill  provides  specific  duties  for  specific  values. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  associated  with  this  metal  schedule 

ice  the  Dingley  bill,  and  I  have  never  found  anyone  yet  that  did  not 

ncede  that  the  duties  were  more  moderate  and  the  reauests  more 

}derate  than  in  any  other  schedule  in  the  bill.     I  think  that  it  is 

ly  due  to  the  steel  industry  to  make  that  statement,  and  I  challenge 

V  qualification  or  contradiction  of  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  To  make  a  contradiction  of  it  one  finds  it 

cessary  to  go  into  some  extended  debate. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  compare  it  with  the  duties  in  other 

hedules. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  there  are  other  schedules,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  metal 

bedule  is  more  modest  from  the  protection  point  of  view  than  any 

her  schedule  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Topping.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  metal  schedule 

Duld  average  verv  little  over  16  per  cent;  and  that  is  very  modest 

iien  you  think  of  these  raw  materials  suggesting  duties  of  200  per 

ot,  some  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  if  we  were  to  be 

posed  to  practically  a  free-trade  proposition  and  should  let  the 

Qustries  oi^the  country  suflFer,  the  metal  schedule  probably  would 

and  without  destruction  when  others  would  be  in  a  cfiaotic  con- 

tion.    They  are  estabUshed. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  that  is  true  and  they  are  protected,  in 

irt,  by  freight  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  have  advantage3  of  nature  or  they 

ould  not  be  there. 

Mr.  Topping.  Our  big  markets  are  on  the  seacoast,  the  Atlantic, 

le  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf ;  and  do  not  forget  we  are  paying  about  $3  a 

n  more  rail  freights  to  New  York  than  our  European  competitors. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  exports  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  About  10  per  cent  of  our  production  the  last  few 

>ars. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  correct  that  German  structural  steel 

itered  largely  into  San  Francisco  and  New  York  in  the  erection  of 

5w  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Quite  likely.    I  show  here  what  German  prices  are 

id  what  delivery  cost  is  to  various  points  alon^  the  seacoast. 

The  Chairman.  Cheaper  than  from  Pittsburgh  or  from  any  other 

ace  now. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  differences,  but  prob- 

>ly  $10  or  $12  a  ton  less  than  we  can  produce  and  deliver  steel  to 

nooast  points. 

Senator  McCumber.  A  large  part  of  San  Francisco  was  rebuilt  from 

erman  steel  shipped  from  Germany  at  a  cheaper  ocean  rate  than  can 

J  gotten  to-d^.    These  facts  are  well  known. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  the  witness  any  more 

lestions.    I  will  submit  my  questions  in  writing. 
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Mr.  Topping.  I  see  by  reference  to  my  statement  the  cost  of  stt^ 
laid  down  in  New  York  on  sheet,  structural  shapes  (all  rail,  which  a 
$7.60  a  ton  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York),  is  $2.23  a  hundred.  Tf 
German  price,  freight  and  insurance,  exclusive  of  duty,  is  $1.47 
That  would  make  $15  a  ton.  I  said  from  $10  to  $12  a  ton;  thereftr- 
I  was  well  within  the  facts. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  export  any  part  of  your  strucluri 
steel  products  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes.  We  larger  independent  companies,  in  ordi 
to  pool  our  expenses  for  exporting,  organized  under  the  Webb  A- 
an  export  company,  known  as  the  ConsoUdated  Steel  Co.  Tti 
purpose  of  that  was  to  pool  our  selhng  expenses.  Neither  one  of  l 
mdividually  having  enough  capacity  to  cover  the  markets  of  tb. 
world  with  a  selhng  organization,  on  account  of  the  expense,  st»  f. 
pooled  our  issues  under  the  Webb  Act,  and  in  that  way  managed  ' 
sell  about  10  per  cent  of  our  capacity. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  percentage  of  your  structural  steel  pr« 
duct  do  you  export  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  offhand,  but  bast-i 
on  our  total  production  of  all  kinds  of  steel  we  have  been  exportir;^ 
about  10  per  cent  of  our  total  steel  products. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  do  you  sell  that  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  All  over  the  world. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  your  chief  market? 

Mr.  Topping.  Canada  is  the  chief  market  we  have. 

Senator  "Simmons.  Do  you  still  sell  any  in  Europe?  l 

Mr.  Topping.  None.  They  produce  their  own.  It  goes  to  r  ! 
nonproductive  points  of  the  world,  South  Africa,  New  Zealar«i 
AustraUa,  and  Japan;  some  to  China  and  South  America. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  do  you  sell  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  exactly  from  memi>n 
but  Canada  is  by  far  the  largest  consumer  of  American  steel  in  lu 
so-called  export  market. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  Canada  to  be  the  only  courtn 
that  you  mentioned  to  which  you  exported. 

Mr.  Topping.  No;  I  mentioned  otner  countries. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  very  specifically  named  Canada,      i 

Senator  Smoot.  He  named  the  others  before  you  came  in,  Senat  J 

Mr.  Topping.  I  specifically  named  the  other  countries,  Sen^'  \ 
Simmons,  in  answenng  a  previous  ciuestion. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  proportion  of  the  total  do  you  think  >  \ 
send  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Of  our  total  of  10  per  cent? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  should  think  possibly  one- third. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  tney  do  not  produce  structural  y^^ 
to  any  extent  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  not,  but  they  are  building  up  aa  indxjbtrl 
and  they  have  not  only  a  protective  duty  but  a  bounty  a>  w* 
On  account  of  our  advantage  in  quick  delivery  we  have  an  advantA^ 
in  the  Canadian  market,  on  account  of  high  inland  freiglit  fr  1 
sea-coast  points  on  European  steel. 

Senator  Simmons.  Has  not  Canada  some  seaports  as  well  n^  *:i 
United  States  ? 
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Vfr.  Topping.  Practically  none  where  they  consume  steel  in  any 
antity.  Their  consumption  is  in  the  interior,  at  Montreal,  and 
the  West. 

Senator  Soimons.  Your  competitors  who  ship  structural  steel 
■•re  have  to  pay  the  same  freight  to  those  interior  points  that  you 
ve  to  pay,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  We  of  the  United  States  have  rather  an  advantage 
er  them  because  we  have  a  straight  rail  haul  where  they  have  an 
ean  haul  plus  a  rail  haul. 

Senator  Simmons.  Who  are  your  competitors  in  the  Canadian 
irket « 

Mr.  Topping.  The  English,   the  Belgian,   and  the  German  pro- 
cers,  and  of  course  other  American  manufacturers. 
Senator  Simmons.  They  are  the  same  competitors  that  you  meet 
re  in  America  ? 
Mr.  Topping.  Certainly. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  give  about  the  proportion  of  your 
ports  of  structural  steel  as  compared  with  the  otner  importations 
to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  have  not  the  data  before  me,  and  I  can  not  do  it 
)m  memory. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  can  not  do  it  approximately? 
Mr.  Topping.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  attempt  to  give  you  figures 
that  character  without  looking  up  the  records. 
Senator  Simmons.  But  the  fact  is  you  do  meet  your  foreign  com- 
)titors  of  this  country  in  the  Canadian  market  ? 
Mr.  Topping.  We  do.    I  see  by  reference  to  some  data  I  have 
ffe  that  our  group  of  companies  exported  last  year — that  is  1920 — 
)out  235,000  tons  to  Canada. 
Senator  Simmons.  What  country  is  that  ? 
Mr.  Topping.  Canada. 
Senator  Simmons.  You  shipped  that  much? 
Mr.  Topping.  Not  our  company,  but  our  group  of  companies. 
0  Janan  about  168,000  tons.    The  next  to  that  was  Mexico,  153,000, 
ad  all  the  other  countries  were  in  small  quantities  running  from 
1,000  to  80,000  tons  per  annum,  scattered  over  the  globe.     So  you 
m  see  that  my  general  recollection  with  respect  to  Canada  was  not 
IT  wrong. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  quite  understood  you. 
understood  you  to  say  that  you  shipped  so  much  to  Canada  and 
apan  shipped  so  much  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Topping.  No,  sir;  I  said  that  the  total  tonnage  that  our  ffroup 
f  companies  shipped  out  of  the  United  States  was  less  to  Japan 
lian  it  was  to  Canada,  and  I  gave  you  the  total  tonnage  sent  to  each 
ountry. 

Senator  Simmons.  Well,  1  misunderstood  you. 
The  Chaikman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Topping  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  have  nothing  further  to  submit  myself,  Mr.  Chair- 
aan,  unless  there  are  further  questions  that  you  want  to  ask  me. 
Senator  McLean.  Can  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  the 
'^iinber  of  men  employed  m  the  domestic  production  of  these  alloys  ? 
Mr.  Topping.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  Perhaps  some  of 
he  other  gentlemen  here  who  will  follow  me  mtfjr  be  able  to  answer 
hat.  But  the  nimiber  of  men  ediployed  in  the  manufacture  of  alloys 
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as  compared  to  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  manufacture  c-: 
steel  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  They  would  be  lost  in  the  crowd  and  for- 
gotten. 

Further  than  that,  I  would  say,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  xL.-* 
invested  capital  necessary  to  produce  these  alTo^  as  compared  L^d 
the  investment  capital  necessary  to  produce  sted  is  relatively  small 
as  steel  production  calls  for  an  integrated  company  ownmg  rav 
materials,  and  in  many  instances  transportation,  because  we  mu>; 
take  care  of  a  large  part  of  our  terminal  transportation  in  order  t^c 
provide  the  service  required.  Most  of  the  steel  companies  also  owXi 
steel  cars  to  transport  their  raw  materials,  in  order  to  insure  serri<-r. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  we  owned  our  own  cars  during  tL? 
war  we  would  not  have  had  any  coal  and  would  have  produced  vcrj 
much  less  steel  for  the  Government.  To-day  those  cars  are  prac- 
tically valueless,  as  the  earning  capacity  of  a  car  is  barely  6  per  eec: 
per  annum. 

Senator  McLean.  These  alloys  are  imported  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  domestic  competition  in  th&» 
alloys  should  be  preserved?  Or  would  you  prefer  to  buy  all  vour 
alloys  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  We  think  that  the  domestic  producers  of  alloys  wiil 
live  imder  a  very  much  less  dutv  than  they  are  asking  for.  We  thin& 
they  are  inmioderately  asking  for  protection.  They  are  asking  morf^ 
protection  on  their  semifinisned  or  raw  materials,  in  oth^  words, 
than  we  are  asking  of  this  committee  on  oiu*  highly  finished  products 
Whereas  we  are  asking  an  average  of  15  to  20  per  cent,  they  ar< 
asking  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  from  35  to  215  per  cent  on'some 
items. 

My  idea  is  that  anyone  that  produces  anything  in  this  country  o< 
a  competitive  character  and  employs  labor  and  fairly  needs  protei 
tion  in  finishing  should  have  reasonable  protection;  but  on  rav 
materials,  particularly  where  the  supply  is  doubtful  and  where  tii^- 
bulk  of  sucn  materials  must  be  importea,  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  '. 
protect  such  industries. 

Senator  McLean.  If  there  were  no  domestic  competition,  woulu 
you  not  be  subjected  to  foreign  prices  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  We  would  not  worry  about  what  we  would  be  sul»- 
jected  to  under  a  low  rate  of  duty  on  allovs.  If  the  duty  is  higli  « ? 
may  be  compelled  to  produce  our  own  allovs.  We  may  have  to  »\' 
so  to  protect  ourselves,  if  you  put  too  high  a  rate  on  these  thinp. 
And  that  is  what  we  will  do,  xmaoubtedly,  if  it  is  necessary  to  proie*^. 
ourselves. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  of  a  factor  are  these  alloys  in 
the  production  of  steel  ?  I  mean  how  much  of  a  factor  are  they  i'j 
the  cost  of  steel  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Take  the  increased  tax  on  ferrosiUcon  alone.  I* 
amounts  to  nearly  $2,000,000  per  annum.  The  increased  tax  cr. 
manganese  amoimts  to  about  $8,000,000.  In  stating  the  high  spot5 
I  mentioned  that  the  principal  items  were  about  $24,000,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  the  production  of  what  types  of  >tr  - 
is  the  alloy  used  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  am  talking  about  what  we  call  our  ordinary  V'*^* 
steel.  The  higher  grade  steels  use  different  kinds  of  alloys*  wi*' 
higher  prices. 
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i^enator  La  Follette.  Take  a  given  ton  of  steel  and  give  us  the 
jt  of  the  alloy  that  enters  into  the  production  of  it. 
Mr.  Topping.  That  would  vary  with  the  grade  of  the  steel.  The 
Lngaxiese  cost  in  a  ton  of  steel  is  about  55  cents  per  ton  of  ingots. 
'  go  through  that  whole  list  and  give  you  that  information  would 
^uire  references.  All  of  my  general  statements  of  increased  costs 
Q  be  easily  verified.  I  would  hardly  come  before  this  committee 
cl  make  statements  that  could  not  be. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  say  in  a  general  way  that  the  man- 
,i\ese  cost  was  about  55  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes;  it  might  run  more,  it  would  depend  upon  the 
ice  of  the  manganese,  whether  the  ferro  is  $75  a  ton  or  $100. 
Senator  McLean.  Does  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  pro* 
ice  anv  of  its  alloys  ? 

Mr.  'Topping.  It  produces  all  of  its  own  ferromanganese  and  some 
F  its  other  alloys,  but  while  that  is  true,  I  can  say  this  in  their 
ef ense,  as  i  have  talked  with  their  officials,  they  have  no  desire  for 
ny  legislation  that  would  give  them  preferential  treatment.  They 
eprecate  anything  of  that  ^aracter,  and  they  are,  I  think,  in  accord 
rith  our  general  tariff  views — although  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak 
JT  them — but  as  I  understand  their  views,  they  are  quite  in  accord 
nth  our  general  views  as  expressed  here. 

Senator  McLean.  Naturally,  they  would  prefer  to  buy '  their 
tllovs  abroad  if  they  could  purchase  them  for  less  price  than  they 
;ouId  make  them  for  at  home. 

Mr.  Topping.  They  can,  I  think,  make  them  at  home  for  less  price 
than  they  could  purchase  them  abroad,  as  they  own  their  own 
aianganese  mines  in  BrazO.  They  transDort  that  ore  in  their  own 
bottoms.  It  is  quite  easy  for  the  Steel  Corporation  to  operate  two 
or  three  blast  furnaces  on  ferromanganese,  whereas  a  firm  the  size 
of  ours  would  not  consume  the  output  of  even  one  blast  furnace. 
But  we  might  form  a  cooperative  company  of  two  or  three  concerns 
and  put  one  or  two  blast  furnaces  on  ferromanganese  for  joint  use. 
And  that  is  what  we  would  have  to  do  if  this  bill  goes  through  without 
change,  because  we  could  not  afford  to  be  at  the  disadvantage  that 
this  bill  contemplates  placing  on  us,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
manganese  per  ton  of  steel  made  by  the  Steel  Corporation.  Should 
we  inaport  our  ore  and  pay  the  duty  you  propose  in  this  bill,  and 
manufactiure  our  own  ferro,  it  will  be  more  economical  than  to  buy 
our  ferromanganese  in  the  open  market. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  pay  that  duty  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes;  and  save  about  $17  a  ton  on  the  cost  of  ferro- 
manganese. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  pay  the  duty  that  is  named  in  the 
bill  on  the  ore  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Certainly;  as  against  buying  ferromanganese  in  the 
metal  form.  I  am  tallang  now  about  the  preferential  treatment 
afforded  the  blast-fumace  operator  who  is  making  ferromanganese 
in  that  blast  fnmace  instead  of  making  pig  iron. 

There  is  no  more  reason  for  putting  a  duty  on  manganese  ore  than 
on  the  coal  which  is  on  the  free  list.  We  tnink  it  would  be  an  out- 
rageous thing  to  do. 

Senator  Simmons.  My  recollection  is  that  when  we  were  making 
the  present  tariff  there  was  some  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
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United  States  Steel  Corporation  made  its  own  ferromanganese,  hu^ 
would  not  sell  it  to  other  operators.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  That  is  not  my  understanding.  I  assume  if  th^^ 
do  not  sell  it,  it  is  because  they  make  only  what  they  consume.  Th#-. 
prefer  to  employ  their  blast  furnaces  for  a  needed  pig-iron  produriicT* 
One  reason  we  do  not  make  ferro  is  that  we  need  our  own  bla>* 
furnaces  for  pig-iron  production.  If  we  can  buy  our  ferro  we  pref r-- 
to  buy  it,  but  if  not  we  will  make  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  production  of  those  allov-^  . 
this  country  now?     Has  it  had  a  perceptible  effect  on  the  funttr 
price  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  There  are  several  gentlemen  following  me  whi>  i  ^ 
give  you  better  information  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  gentlemen  who  will  follow  M- 
Topping  and  who  can  speak  on  that  subject.  We  will  recall  you  n 
necessary,  Mr.  Topping.     We  realize  that  you  are  an  expert. 

BRIEF  OF  JOHN  A.  TOPPIKO.  CHAIRMAK  REPUBLIC  IRON  Sc  STEEZ.  Go!.  BXP! 

INO  THE  INDEPENDENT  STEEL  MANTIFACTTIBSRS. 

[Representing  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Ml<lvale  Steel  St  Ordxttne*  Oo.,  Yi.^ 
town  Sheet  <&  Tube  Co.,  Jones  &  lAUghlin  Steel  Co.,  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co..  Pittsbiiri^  8t«el  To.,  x"^ '  « 
Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Lackawanna  Steel  Co..  Ouli  States  Steel  Co.,  Inlu»4  "^'^ 
Co.,  Lukens  Steel  Co.,  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  and  Steel  <b  Tube  Co.  of  America.) 

For  )rour  information,  I  beg  to  state  that  in  appearing  before  your  committee  I  J--  - 
as  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Republic  Iron  A  Steel  C^>.,  and  «1< 
as  the  designated  representative  of  a  la^e  group  of  the  independent  8teel  cump«jii*- 

I  shall  addre.=i8  myself  in  discussing  H .  R.  7456  to  Schedule  3,  paragraphf^  3112,  .>■  • 
389,  and  390;  Schedule  1,  paragraph  47;  Schedule  2,  paragraph  207;  and  also  refer  !•»  0 
general  provisions  of  H.  R.  7456. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  interests  I  represent,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  iK 
iron  and  steel  business  is  the  largest  single  industry  in  the  world.  It  i?  al^o  generj'l . 
believed  that  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  pn)duction  in  thidc«iuii!r» 
has  been  due  lai]gely  to  the  time-honored  policy  of  the  Republican  Party,  which  f*ff» 
has  heretofore  given  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country  not  only  full  prtut-  - 
tion  in  domestic  markets  for  their  finished  products,  but  through  iU  policy  of  five  nv 
materials  has  made  it  po8nl)le  for  us  to  extend  our  trade  in  foreign  field:?. 

The  census  report  of  the  United  States  for  1914  credits  the  steel  industn-  will-  « 
capital  investment  of  nearly  $4,300,000,000,   with   an  annual   pay  roll'r.l   f«i" 
$723,000,000  and  a  total  value  of  products  of  $3,223,000,000.    Since  1914,  undrr  m 
stimulus  of  war  demand,  the  steel-ingot  capacity  of  this  country  was  increa£c<l  inr. 
about  40,000,000  tons  to  55,000,000  tons,  or  an  increase  of  about  37  per  cent.    Caic 
lated  on  this  increase,  the  present  total  number  of  steel  employees  under  full  cf  ♦ra- 
tions would  closely  approximate  1,500,000  people,  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  cK** 
to  $1,000,000,000,  based  on  the  1914  wage  rates.    This  total  pay  roll,  howe>'er,  caln 
lated  on  present  wage  rates,  would  bring  the  total  annual  wage  disburanDent* 
approximately  $1,500,000,000  annually  and  the  total  value  of  producte  to  Apf<*  ^ 
mately  $3,500,000,000.    As  a  result  oi  this  rapid  growth  in  production,  wbicb  **• 
overstimulated  by  war  recjuirements,  it  is  commonly  agreed  that  the  pre^vot  ?n 
ductive  capacity  of  the  Umted  States  is  in  excess  of  its  normal  requirement?.    Thf  - 
fore  if  labor  is  to  receive  full  employment  hereafter  it  will  not  only  be  impoctuii  t.# 
us  to  maintain  a  home  demand  at  100  per  cent,  but  to  seek  an  outlet  for  part  of  «•.- 
surplus  production  in  foreign  markets.    To  make  such  a  program  poemble  it  wi  1  » ■ 
necessary  to  minimize  our  cost  of  production  in  every  pomble  manner,  and  'o  '•• 
this  it  will  require  the  fullest  cooperation  not  only  of  capital  and  labor  but  of  ^^r 
Government,  the  railroads,  and  the  shipping  interests  if  we  are  to  hope  for  any  iBt.av«- 
in  foreign  fields. 

During  recent  years  the  average  export  tonnage  sold  of  iron  and  steel  repri^B'' 
about  10  per  cent  of  our  total  output.  I  think  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that  it  »• 
are  to  maintain  normal  operation  of  our  plants  in  the  future  it  will  now  be*  Drcr«««r 
for  us  to  export  20  per  cent  of  our  present  capacity.  These  figuree,  I  believ^e.  an«  ci- , 
servative  and  seem  to  me  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  making  every  yntnl  *■ 
effort,  governmental  and  otherwisei  for  the  protection  of  domestic  trade  and  Uit  *\ 
promotion  of  foreign  trade. 

The  steel  manufacturers  had  in  mind  the  disturbed  economic  condittoiut  |>revalt- ' 
throughout  the  world  when   they  discussed  informally  Schedule  3  with  th««  *n*» 
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pmittce  of  the  W&ye  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
ile  we  indicated  our  willingness  to  accept  both  a  classification  and  rates  of  duty 
ler  Schedule  3  which  averaged  somewhat  below  the  Payne-Aldrich  schedule, 
clearly  stated  that  in  so  doing  we  must  have  the  Payne-Aldrich  free  list  unim- 
rod  in  the  new  tariiiE  schedule  and  must  have  as  a  fiu'ther  measure  of  protection 
sonable  provision  against  dimiping  and  undervaluation,  and  also  that  provision 
Miid  be  made  for  reciprocity  agreements  for  the  encouragement  of  foreign  trade. 
The  steel  manufacturers.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ether  words,  appreciated  then,  as  they 
now.  that  the  tariff  problem  is  not  easy  of  solution;  that  to  enact  a  protective  tariff 
ich  will  yield  maximum  revenue  and  not  antagonize  foreign  trade  is  a  problem 
ich  will  reouire  yoiir  best  efforts,  and  we  hope  that  in  our  discussion  of  the  subject 
will  be  able  to  offer  you  some  practical  contribution  of  a  constructive  character. 
.V»»  are  opposed  to  a  number  of  paragraphs  under  several  schedules  of  H.  R.  7456, 
t  we  are  in  full  accord  with  many  of  its  general  provisions.  We  are  opposed  to 
iifrraph  1680  of  Schedule  15,  and  ask  that  this  item  be  stricken  out,  and  that  barbed 
■p  he  placed  where  we  think  it  properly  belongs,  under  Schedule  3,andmadeduti- 
e,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  more  justification  for  placing  barbed  wire  on  the 
e  list  than  there  would  be  to  put  any  other  finished  iron  and  steel  products  on  the 
elist. 

\ii  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  provision  of  Schedule  1,  paragraph  47,  and  Schedule 
paragraph  207;  also  paragraphs  302,  386,  389,  and  390  of  Schedule  3. 
>ur  principal,  objection  to  these  paragraphs  is  that  increased  taxation  is  proposed 
ipi ports  of  these  raw  materials  which  will  materially  increase  our  cost  of  production, 
ule  the  cost  per  ton  of  steel  as  influenced  by  the  various  items  reqiured  for  steel 
tDufacture  referred  to  in  the  paragraphs  mentioned  might  appear  to  be  insignificant, 
t  they  bulk  large  when  the  cumulative  influence  of  these  cost  additions  are  con- 
ered  as  a  total.  In  fact,  the  total  increased  cost,  if  imposed,  will  seriously  weaken 
r  competitive  position. 

iVe  estimate,  in  other  words,  that  iron  and  steel  costs,  by  reason  of  the  proposed 
:  on  our  raw  materials,  will  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  approximately  $24,000,000 
ranmun,  estimated  as  follows: 


Annual  re- 
quirements. 


Proposed 
tax. 


Tax  per 
annum. 


I 


Tosilicon,  57  per  cent. . . 

cjr?!»ar 

fuririPM?  ore,  48  per  cent. 

?:i?<lt4! 

li/i 

c  (firsl  two  years) 


Total. 


T(mfi. 

Per  ton. 

80,000 

$37. 05 

$2,964,000 

.300,000 

5.00  1 

1,500,000 

750,000 

10.75 

8,062,500 

150,000 

10.00  , 

1,500,000 

» 61, 949, 922 

«.02 

1,238,998 

1426,9J»,416 

».02 

8, 539, 728 

1 

23, 805, 226 

1 

1  Pounds. 


*  Per  pound. 


til  atldition  to  thei?c  items,  further  co^t  additions  will  be  made  on  account  of  the 
'p<»^e<l  tax  on  lead.  As  to  what  the  tax  increase  on  lead  will  be  I  am  not  able  to 
iMnfieally  ^tate,  but  considering  the  amount  of  lead  used  for  roofing  plate  in  the 
**l  industry,  the  increase  will  add  substantially  to  our  total  co^t, 
A>i«le  from  all  queni(»n:^  of  co3t,  the^e  proposed  taxes  are  inequitable  and  can  not 
*upp(irted  or  justified  for  the  following  reasons: 

Riiorjipar,  Sr'hedule  2,  paragraph  207,  is  a  mine  or  quarry  product,  the  domestic 
I'ply  of  which  principally  come^  from  southern  Illinois  and  northern  Kentucky, 
^"  product  L«  likewise  an  item  of  substantial  importation,  being  imported  largely 
tho  r-eutral  wcdtern  and  eastern  steel  manufacturers.  The  Illinois  and  Kentucky 
•duct,  however,  finds  a  market  principally  in  the  Central  West  and  other  distant 
iuh  fn»m  the  seaboard.  On  account  of  the  distance  of  the.^e  mines  from  the  sea- 
aM  and  the  protection  which  they  enjov  by  way  of  inland  rates  of  freight,  they  are 
no  dan«:er  of  foreign  competition;  in  fact,  the  fluorspar  interests  have  prospered 
'r»*t'>(ure  under  free  trade,  and  there  can  be  no  possible  reason  for  taxing  the  steel 
Hiuiers  nf  the  East  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  ton  or,  as  an  alternative,  force  eastern  manu- 
:turer.<  Ui  go  West  to  obtain  their  fluorspar  supplies  at  an  increased  freight  co.st, 
ttrh  in  many  ca^ej  would  exceed  the  amount  of  the  duty  proposed. 
Magnetite,  Schedule  1,  paragraph  47:  Magnesite  is  also  a  mine  product  and  is  pre- 
kf<><l  for  u^e  by  calciniug  or  burning,  the  process  of  treatment  being  similar  to  that 
thd  preparation  of  cement  rock  for  use.  Magnesite  is  also  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
^ ture  of  magnesite  brick,  paragraph  201,  Schedule  2.    As  to  the  fabricated  magnesite 
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or  brick,  the  rate  on  this  product  should  be  reUtive  to  the  duty  allowed  as  :ci«r 
grades  of  fire  brick.  There  can  be  no  justification,  however,  for  a  duty  on  muw-u 
of  $15  per  ton,  with  a  compensatory  duty  on  the  brick  of  |15  per  ton,  plus  10  p^*  tt 
ad  valorem. 

The  magnesite  industry,  like  fluorspar,  has  prospered  under  free  trade.  Tb>  ^i 
known  deposits  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  is  the  rock  required  for  rai-iuu 
and  which  after  treatment  is  called  magnesite,  are  found  in  the  States  of  Washkr^ 
and  California.  A  large  business  durm^  the  war  was  developed  by  the  (|uaiT>5  n 
these  States,  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  ability  to  meet  foreuni  ("Oii* 
tition  in  their  natural  markets,  which  would  be  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Pueblo,  lic  li 
other  western  points  where  steel  works  are  located.  It  would  be  practically  ua:**^ 
sible  for  imported  magnesite  to  successfully  compete  with  the  western  prodof«t«.  <s 
account  of  the  excessive  cost  for  rail  carriage  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  inland.  T\« 
freight  rate  from  seaboard  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louia  averages  approximately  |14  \M 
ton,  and  to  that  extent  serves  as  a  protective  tariff.  But  all  questions  afidf%  r«« 
should  quarried  burnt  rock,  which  carries  a  minimum  of  labor  cost,  requiiv  itn 
protection  than  mined  coal  when  coked,  which  carries  a  much  higher  labur  o*:  .i 
Its  treatment,  or  why  should  the  output  of  a  magnesite  mine  be  entitled  to  any  tr «« 
protection  than  is  accorded  the  output  of  an  iron-ore  mine.     In  fact,  with  the  c^i'i 

Products  of  all  our  mines  and  quarries  on  the  free  list,  and  consistently  ftee  zi  ivi 
eretofore  under  Republican  tariff  legislation,  we  fail  to  see  any  reason  wbv  u** 
products  should  now  be  made  dutiable. 

We  further  claim  that  a  duty  on  magnesite  would  be  an  unfair  discriminatinD  ta.# 
the  smaller  producers  of  steel  in  favor  of  the  United  States  Steel  Oorporatioo  ami  i*^ 
manufacturers  at  Chicago,  because  these  Western  steel  works  would  obtain  ibetr  ^.p 
plies  from  western  domestic  mines,  whereas  the  eastern  makers  of  steel  vcuil  « 
compelled  to  import  foreign  magnesite  or  pay  the  equivalent  increased  cost  in  ih/  •  ^ 
haul  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  United  States  Geological  Siurvey  published,  under  date  of  July  *iT,  I).  J 
statement  of  our  domestic  reserves  of  ma^esite,  the  aggregate  of  which  was  ^'41  m 
tons;  at  present  rate  of  consumption  this  reserve  will  be  exhausted  in  10  >-«if^.  .W 
one  of  the  principal  owners  of  this  reserve  is  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Co..  ih^  |tTx»  •••  i 
duty  will  practically  give  them  a  monopoly  of  domestic  supply  of  this  icaii'"*"^ 
refractory. 

Manganese,  Schedule  3,  paragraph  302:  Manganese,  heretofore  on  the  irvt  ^.'<  ii 
even  more  difficult  to  justihr  now  as  a  dutiable  product.  The  onlv  explanmtitifi  c  -i 
for  the  change  in  the  scheaule  on  manganese  was  recently  stated  on  the  6»x  ••! 
House  of  Representatives,  viz,  that  the  proposed  duty  was  for  the  protecnon  •  •  "A 
miners  in  Arkansas,  Montana,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  but  it  was  not  stated  on  (be  '  - 
of  the  House  why  the  miners  of  manganese  in  these  States  went  out  of  biisininc«  « 
the  war  ended.  The  reason  was  not  because  of  free  trade  in  manganese  but  tt^  i 
there  was  no  market  for  domestic  lean  and  high-silicon  manganese  ores,  vh^-^ 
richer  foreign  products  of  Brazil,  India,  and  Russia  were  again  available. 

As  a  war  measure,  the  steel  manufacturers  used  everything  and  anyihinr  » 
would  make  steel  suitable  for  governmental  purposes  for  the  prosecution  of  th*»  *-•  i 
our  main  idea  was  tonnage  and  service  for  war  purposes — cost  of  productu-m  *t- .  ^ 
gotten  in  the  interest  of  output;  but  with  the  advent  of  peace,  economic  reason  <i'i:  ••] 
restsserted  itself  and  forced  the  abandonment  of  domestic  manganese  orw.  ei*  •*?  * "  < 
such  uses  as  had  always  been  our  practice,  of  using  these  leaner  ores  for  the  |ir»r  /  "•  i 
-of  Spiegel.    We  maintain  that  if  the  ferromanganese  producer  in  thisi  countn   ■  "^ 
prosper  he  also  must  have  free  manganese  orei*;  or  in  other  words,  have  the  «Bin,»* .  '-i 
tunity  for  obtaining  and  smelting  the  richer  ana  cheaper  ores  found  in  f(M'«a>  f*-' 
as  are  available  to  his  foreign  competitor.    The  American  producer  of  ferroniari-i  - 
in  our  opinion,  is  at  no  disadvantage  \\*ith  his  English,  l^elgian.  and  iJonwi''     -i 
petitors,  because  all  these  manufacturers  of  fcrromanganepe  depend  upon  lun  i  -^ 
ore.=?,  principallv  obtained  from  India,  Russia,  and  Brazil,  and  the  ]>rodii»'er^"?  *•■' 
manganese  in  this  country  are  at  no  more  disaiivanta^e  in  meeting  comneM^»vr  *  ■' 
is  the  manufacturer  of  pig  iron,  whose  industr}-  rests  laigely  u]K>n  domestic  mii^'K- 
ore  and  largely  so  at  other  points  of  manufac^ture  in  other  parts  of  the  world 

Ferromanganese,  the  product  of  mangane-^*  ore,  is  a  lua<?t-fumare  produft-'* 
manganese  in  the  pig  form;  in  other  words,  it  is  only  entitled  to  a  relatixr  ihit-  ' 
iron,  and  there  can  be  no  justification  in  placing  a  duty  on  forromaugane<«e,  il»»»  •■ 
product,  relatively  greater  than  that  accorded  pig  iron.     If  \h\ji  is  done.  W-e*l  •^•'  • 
difference  in  cost  above  the  metallic  charge,  wnirh  is  about  three  and  a  half  t;n»'   " 
of  pig  iron,  which  is  rated  for  duty  at  $1.25  per  ton,  the  maximum  duty  jti-n'  •• 
ferromanganese  would  be  $4.25  per  ton,  whereas  it  is  proposed  to  tax  thi?  !•*••    ' 
product  lor  steel  production  at  the  rate  of  2 A  rents  per  pound  for  the  ni«:-i' 
content,  or  at  the  rate  of  $39.42  per  ton. 
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Die  burden  of  tliis  extreme  tax  on  ferromanganese  would  be  borne  largely  by  the 
ftller  steel  producers  of  the  United  States,  because  our  princii)al  competitor,  the 
ited  States  Steel  Corporation,  owns  its  own  manganese  mines  in  Brazil,  and  also 
Ds  transportation  &cilities  by  water  and  partially  by  land,  and  they  manufacture 
ir  own  ferromanganese  from  their  own  imported  ores,  because,  owing  to  their  lar^ 
isumption,  they  can  afford  not  only  to  operate  one  but  several  blast  furnaces  for  their 
iuirements,  whereas  the  smaller  proaucer  of  steel  would  not  consume  enoudi 
romanganese  to  absorb  the  output  of  even  one  blast  furnace,  consequently,  the 
;ire  tax  burden  placed  on  ferroman^nese  would  fait  on  them,  because  they  must 
V.  rather  than  produce,  their  supplies. 

nirthermore,  the  proposed  tax  on  manganese  ores  to  any  steel  works  importing  the 
s  would  mean  a  tax  on  about  2^  tons  of  manganese  ores — ^the  amount  required  to 
duce  I  ton  of  ferromanganese — or  a  total  duty  of  approximately  $23.65;  whereas 
I  smaller  steel  works  hnyiag  the  ferromanganese  or  nnished  material  would  pay  a 
L  of  $39.42,  which,  in  effect,  suggests  a  tax  discrimination  of  $15.77  per  ton  in  favor 
^he  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  others  who  produce  their  own  ferromanga- 
(>.  which  discrimination  places  the  smaller  steel  works  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 
Vside  from  all  these  questions  of  equity  respecting  taxes  on  manganese  ore,  it  is 
lerally  conceded  that  our  supplies  of  manganese  ores  are  of  exceedingly  meager 
iportions  and  lean  in  character,  and  if  you  place  a  prohibitive  duty  on  manganese 
Q  may  force  the  consumer  to  use  the  domestic  product,  which  will  more  quickly 
hauBt  our  reserves,  and  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  conservation  or  broad  governmental 
licy,  all  of  these  minerals,  such  as  manganese  ores,  fluorspar,  and  magnesite,  should 
kept  on  the  free  list,  for  tiie  protection  of  our  country  in  times  of  war,  when  outside 
irces  of  supply  of  these  very  essential  materials  required  for  steel  production  might 
Phut  off. 

Ka  to  the  balance  of  the  ferro-alloy  schedule,  others  who  follow  me  will  discuss  these 
•ma  more  in  detail,  but  I  desire  to  make  of  record  my  protest  against  the  adoption 
tbe  duties  proposed  under  the  ferro-alloy  schedule.  I  particularly  desire  to  em- 
lasize  my  opposition  to  the  ferrosilicon  rate,  becauEC  this  item  is  one  of  large  im- 
rtance  to  the  manufacture  of  soft  steel.  The  other  alloys,  however,  not  specially 
mtioned  by  me,  are  of  no  less  importance  to  the  manufacturers  of  special  steHsls. 
io  not  believe  it  will  be  contended  by  the  manufacturers  of  these  alloys  that  they 
iploy,  relatively  speaking,  either  as  much  capital  or  labor  as  is  employed  by  the 
inufacturere  of  steel,  whose  operations  are  more  widely  diversified  and  integrated* 
erefore,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why  these  manufacturers  of  alloys  neea 
c  protection  they  ask,  or  why  they  need  even  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  asked  by 
e  manufacturers  of  steel,  which  average  less  than  20  per  cent,  whereas  the  proposed 
by  duties  range  horn  45  to  215  per  cent. 

A«  to  pig  tin,  paragraph  386;  zinc,  paragraph  390;  and  lead,  paragraph  389,  of  Schedule 
th^re  can  be  no  justification  for  increasing  our  import  taxes  on  these  products,  from 
)rotL>ctive  standpoint  at  least.  The  smelting  of  tin  ores  in  this  country  is  an  industry 
iich  was  established  on  a  free-trade  basis,  and  the  only  plants  operating  are  located 
I  the  Atlantic  coast  and  use  imported  ores.  Inasmuch  as  tin  smelters  everywhere 
crate  under  equal  conditions  as  to  raw  material  supplies,  there  can  be  no  justifica- 
)ii  for  showing  preferential  treatment  to  this  domestic  industry,  which  has  demon- 
rated  its  ability  to  live  and  prosi)er  \vithout  protection. 

What  is  true  of  pig  tin  is  likewise  true  of  zinc,  lead,  or  other  materials,  and  any 
i<Je<J  cost  for  these  materials  through  increased  taxation  will  be  directly  reflected  in 
e  ct)»t  of  galvanized  fencing,  wire,  pipe,  and  sheet-metal  products  generally,  which 
^  largely  used  on  the  farms  in  housing  construction  and  for  household  wares;  there- 
re,  increased  taxes  mean  increased  cost  of  living  to  the  great  mass  of  our  people. 
Aside  from  these  reasons,  any  increase  in  cost  would  be  an  added  burden,  difficult 
overcome,  in  maintaining  competition  for  our  exportable  surplus,  and  will  bear 
Mt  heavily  on  the  small  steel  manufacturers,  because  here,  too,  the  United  States 
ftpl  Corporation  produces  in  part  its  own  zinc  supplies  and  imports  both  its  pig  tin 
I'i  zinc  in  its  own  bottoms. 

Briefly  referring?  to  our  labor  and  general  cost  conditions,  I  would  state  that,  owing 
ihn  lipset  conditions  now  existent  throughout  the  world,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
)tain  full  data,  but  I  have  compiled  some  general  information  on  this  subject,  which 
■hall  submit  if  desired. 

A»  a  bmad  general  statement  it  can  not  be  controverted  that  a  day 's  labor  in  A  merica 
ill  buy  more  than  double  the  necessaries  of  life  which  can  be  obtained  with  a  day's 
hcir  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  notwithstanding  recent  reductions  in  labor 
«ta,  wluch  have  taken  place  in  the  steel  trade,  our  present  wage  scales  in  the  steel 
i<i»istry  ixe  about  52  per  cent  higher  than  during  the  year  1914,  whereas  our  average 
'iUn^  prices  are  only  33 J  per  cent  higher;  furthermore,  our  cost  for  assembling 
«  mftterials,  due  to  Ireight  rate  advances,  are  up  over  100  per  cent,  so  that  to-day 
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the  sailing  price  of  pig  iron  at  $20  par  ton  carries  with  it  freight  charges 
$10.50  per  ton.  In  fact,  to-day,  with  pig  iron  selling  at  $20,  the  maker  d(y^  ;^ 
realize  enough  cash  to  return  him  the  cost  of  his  raw  materials  and  freight  liilb  ki 
being  out  of  pocket  as  to  labor  cost  and  overhead.  What  is  true  of  pii;  iron  i?  ;:^-< 
wise  true  of  finished  products  made  from  pig  iron  under  the  iron  and  steel  ftky'^*, 
all  of  which  are  sjUing  at  several  dollars  per  ton  below  cost  of  pFoducuon. 

In  other  words,  the  iron  and  steel  business  to-day  is  suffering  from  the  zrf'*: 
depression  it  has  ever  experienced,  and  we  must  have  cost  relief  in  ever>'  cno-  -  ■ 
able  direction.  Not  only  must  our  raw  materials  be  cheapened  but  our  iranf«<  ^ 
tion  costs  must  be  reduced,  if  we  are  to  get  back  to  normal  business  condition* 
our  raw  materials  are  taxed  on  the  present  schedule  under  H.  R.  7406,  we  -wrA*  :  . 
owing  to  high  costs,  have  adequate  protection,  and  Schedule  3  rates  will  hA%t'  *  ^ 
raised  as  an  alternative  for  taxed  steel  raw  materials.  In  other  words.  >ou  r  ^ 
pve  us  free  raw  materials  or  increase  our  iron  and  steel  schedule  and  z^tie*  < 
iron  and  steel  classification. 

It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  present  world  tendency  is  t«i«.-i 
protective-tariff  measures,  with  strong^  preferential  features.  This  is  niatahlv  *;. 
of  the  British  possessions,  whose  colonial  tariffs  give  England  a  distinct  ad\aiiLa.^ 
through  impenal  preferences,  in  such  important  markets  as  Canada,  Australia.  .-i 
South  Africa. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  we  strongly  indorse  the  bargaining  clause  of  IT.  R  ~« ' 
which  empowers  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  reciprocal  tn-j'  n 
for  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade  where  sufficient  trade  advantages  can  be  obtui  - 1 
to  justify  tariff  concessions  by  us. 

We  also  heartily  approve  of  the  bounty  clause  in  H.  R.  7456,  as  a  reasonable  m6:b^u.  i 
of  protection  to  home  industry,  against  the  unfair  competition  caused  by  forei|:n  » • 
ernmental  bounties  in  favor  of  forei^  products. 

We  stronglv  approve  of  the  American  valuation  plan  as  a  prevention  a^n»t  tri  j 
and  undervaluation  and  also  because  the  American  valuation  plan  pro^-ides  iiyt  .'^ 
tection  against  the  unfair  competition  brought  about  through  a  dislocation  of  rat«^ 
exchange,  which  rates  are  now  from  25  to  95  per  cent  discount  below  prewar  nnrrjui 

\  would  further  state  that  without  the  protection  of  the  American  valuation  pUi.  \* 
rates  of  duty  for  iron  and  steel  under  Schedule  3  of  H.  R.  7456  are  not  protective  ** 
do  not  agree  with  the  opponents  of  the  American  valuation  plan,  who  nave  coDdtrr:i  < 
tiiis  feature  of  H.  R.  7456,  and  who  claim  the  administrative  features  of  the  pUx  •' 
not  practical.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  the  administrative  features  of  ttii« '  m 
can  be  easily  made  operative  without  confusion,  because  we  believe  that  it  w\.  \\ 
easier  to  obtain  the  nece3sary  data  for  appraising  market  prices  at  home  than  it  n.-^  | 
to  obtain  market  prices  in  foreign  countries. 

In  this  connection  may  I  not  remind  you  that  under  the  present  law  of  19i:{  |  ^*j 
graph  K  requires  that  all  appraisements  shall  be  based  on  the  actual  market  "^aJ  ^t-  &* 
wholesale  price  of  merchandise  at  time  of  exportation  in  the  principal  markets  ••!  "s 
country  from  whence  products  have  been  imported,  and  when  values  can  not  h**  5411 
factorily  ascertained.,  paragraph  1j  of  the  law  of  1913  provides  that  our  apfira..^i 
officers,  after  having  failed  to  obtain  cost  of  production  at  place  of  e^tportation.  1 
appraise  such  or  similar  imported  merchandise  at  not  leas  than  such  or  minil%r  prw: 
are  actually  sold  or  freely  offered  for  sale  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities  ir. 
United  States  in  the  open  markets,  less  cost  of  transportation  and  insurance.  mJ 
to  a  deduction  for  commissions  or  profits  not  to  exceed  6  to  H  per  cent. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  as  a  practical  measure  the  present  lav  nx^tsji 
American  valuation  wnen  other  methods  of  valuation  fail,  thus  emphaantc 
claim  that  American  values  are  more  easilv  ascertained  than  are  values  and  •->;'  . 
foreign  countrie?:  therefore,  why  not  apply  the  American  valuation  fts  a  |-<irj*' 
method  of  determining  values  rather  than  as  a  last  resort  method,  as  the  Law  o-'  I 
provides? 

The  iron  and  steel  industry,  both  on  account  of  its  size  and  importance  as  relaw<  ^ 
many  other  industries  dependent  upon  it,  has  always  been  r^arded  as  tlie  '  t« 
industry,"  and  therefore,  struggling  as  we  are  in  our  efforts  to  get  back  to  ncwxc. 
would  it  not  be  fatal  to  future  prosperity  to  reverse  our  past  tariff  poUcv,  whir!i  *.:j 
heretofore  given  us  free  raw  matenals  and  prosperity,  by  &  change  so  Ynuighv  ^.v 
danger  to  business  success  as  is  now  proposed  by  taxing  these  raw  materials. 

Supplemental  Brief. 

Foreign  and  domestic  labor  prices  are  difficult  of  comparison,  owing  to  the  d  '•! 
ence  in  classification,  and  also  difficult  to  compare  for  the  reason  that  foreign  «*urr*  ^ 
values,  on  an  international  exchange  basis,  aiffer  from  the  purchaaing  power  <i]  1 
mark,  English  shilling,  and  franc  in  their  home  markets* 
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.0  a  broad  ^neral  statement,  in  comparing  rates  of  wages  with  our  principal  com- 
ing countries,  Germany  is  lowest;  England,  perhaps,  highest;  Belgium  and 
nee,  averaging  less  than  England. 

Vom  general  information,  German  rates,  fieured  on  a  gold  dollar  basis,  seen  to  be 
ut  SO  cents  per  day  for  common  labor,  although  under  date  of  June  21,  1921,  Mx. 
tries  G.  Duboise,  president  of  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  stated,  measured  in  gold 
[are.  the  general  average  cost  for  labor  in  the  metal  trades  of  Germany,  as  near  as 
could  figure  it,  was  about  one-sixth  of  the  American  wage  basis;  this  would  mean 
ase  rate  of  about  60  cents  per  da^r  common  labor. 

'he  only  detailed  wage  scale  wmch  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  is  one  submitted 
ier  date  of  July  9,  1921,  by  Samuel  H.  Cross,  American  attach^  at  Brussels,  who 
OTt»  the  following  schedule  current  at  that  time  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of 
;gium: 

'bo  wages  per  hour  in  francs  paid  the  laborers  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  are 
bllowB: 


BOILER  WORKS. 

dge  work:  Frtocs. 

Tracers 2.90 

Fitters 2.60 

Riveters 2.60 

Machine  tool  by  operatoon 2.55 

Laborers 2>.  10 

Boiler  makers 2. 50 

ilers: 

Tracers 2.90 

Fitters 2.65 

Riveters 2.60 

Machine  tool  by  operators 2.65 

Laborere 2.10 

Boiler  makers 2. 50 

rgee: 

Laborers 1.90 

Smiths 2.50 

Stampers 2.00 

8TEBL  WORKS. 

lomas  converters: 

Cupola  hands 3.05 

SmelterB..-. 3.15 

Retort  hands 3.15 

Heaters 4, 17 

Roliers 4.19 

Mificellaneoufl  hands 2.02 

•«n  hearth: 
At  ovens — 

Founders 3.09 

Furnace  hands «...  3.05 

Laborers 2.75 

Boys 1.58 

Casting — 

Founders 2.42 

Furnace  hands 2.38 


STEEL  WORKS — Continued. 

Open  hearth — Continued. 

Casting — Continued.  Francs. 

Laborers 2.31 

Boys 1.43 

Stamping  and  rolling: 

Kellers 3.60 

Heaters 3.58 

Hammerers 4. 33 

Masonry: 

Masons 2.97 

Laborers  on  masonry 1.83 

BLAST  FURNACES. 

Founders 2.30  to  2.50 

Laborers 2.48 

0  verseers 2. 38 

CONSTRUCTION   SHOPS. 

Turners 2.60 

Planers 2.45 

Millers 2.60 

Drillers 2.60 

Borers 2 .  40 

Mortisers 2. 50 

Mechanics 2. 55 

FOUNDRY. 


Molders 3.00 

Cone  makers 3. 00 

Modelers 3.00 

Chippers 2.50 

Mechanics 2.  70 

Laborers 2. 35 

Apprentices,  according  to  age  0.50-1. 60 

rhis  schedule  of  wages,  on  a  10-hour  basis,  indicates  that  common  labor  is  paid  at 
i  rate  of  about  $1.50  per  day,  or  approximately  one-half  of  our  present  miuimum 
eof  $3  ner  day. 

|VhiIe  the  labor  cost  per  ton  naturally  varies  with  the  various  products,  yet  I  think 
iiB  conservative  to  say,  as  a  general  statement,  that  not  less  than  85  per  cent  of  the 
al  cost  of  iron  and  steel  products  is  labor.  If  maximum  continental  labor  rates  are 
ly  one-half  our  rates,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  cost  difference  at  the  Belgian 
£ni;liah  works  for  steel  products  is  far  below  our  cost  of  production, 
i^ide  from  our  disadvantage  in  labor  cost,  we  have  a  further  difference  against  us 
the  all-rail  cost  of  freight  from  Pittsburgn  of  $7.60  per  tou,  while  ocean  rates  are 
m  $4  to  $5  per  ton,  or  a  total  difference  in  favor  of  continental  Europe  to  the  Atlantic 
ust  of  ^m  $2.60  to  $3.60  per  ton. 

81527— 22— 8CH  3 ^9 
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The  proposed  rate  of  duty  on  these  various  products,  as  you  will  observe,  nk&od 
from  16  to  $10  per  ton,  whereas  our  increased  cost,  due  to  higher  labor  and  ftK^  I 
rates,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  proposed  rates  of  duty. 

This  general  statement  clearly  indicates  that  the  diiTerence  in  freight  and  ii* 
alone  is  serious,  but  if  to  these  disadvantages  you  take  into  account  the  excL^'~ 
situation,  our  position,  from  a  competitive  standpoint,  both  at  home  and  abn«fi 
precarious  indeed. 

The  Kiel  Institute  of  World  Economics  recently  published  in  their  publicatioD  *  *T 
Weitwirschartliche  Nachrichten"  the  following: 

''Based  on  the  returns  from  20  cities,  the  compilation  shows  that  in  the  t«iTi(--  : 
dustries  wages  of  spinners  had  risen  from  0.43  marks  per  hour  in  the  first  quanf 
1913  to  3.14  in  February,  1920,  an  increase  of  630  per  cent.    For  machinist^:  in 
steel  trade  the  hourly  average  wage  of  0.63  marks  in  July,  1914,  had  rieen  t* 
marks  in  February,  1920,  an  increase  of  459  per  cent.    In  the  building  tradt*.  ■ 
increase  had  been  from  0.65  to  3.60,  a  rise  of  4M  per  cent. 

"In  the  month  of  February,  1920,  the  exchange  market  value  of  the  German  j-  * 
currency  was  less  than  one-twentieth  of  what  it  had  been  under  the  prewjir  gold  \  a" 
tion,  and  the  average  of  cost  of  living  in  the  same  German  cities,  as  calculated  b .  * 
same  publication,  had  advanced  523  per  cent  above  the  average  of  July,  1914.     T 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  in  some  German  industries  wages  have  actually  iiMTt-'-*- 
more  than  cost  of  living,  but  that  in  others  the  increase  in  wages  has  been  muc  h  «1  '  -i 
than  in  the  living  costs.    The  estimate  for  January,  1921,  is  that  the  avoage  «  -• 
living  was  then  greater  by  840  per  cent  than  before  the  war,  but  there  has  ai»>  '  - : 
increase  in  wages  during  the  last  year." 

The  practical  analysis  I  make  of  this  statement  is  that  the  German  machinists  e&rt  4 
in  1914  in  gold  marks,  for  10  hours  work,  $1,499  per  day.  This  machiiiift  euTj-  i 
1921,  41  cents  per  day,  but  if  we  credit  the  worker  with  the  difference  betweei.  '  i 
international  exchange  gold  value  of  the  mark,  one-twentieth  or  95  per  cent  dj*r«. . 
with  its  domestic  purchasing  power,  which,  through  governmental  price  reru]i»: 
increases  the  mark's  value  to  perhaps  three  times  its  gold  value,  the  total  mac  r:' 
wage  would  be  $1.23  per  day,  whereas  the  American  low-grade  machinist  empl* 
by  steel  makers,  earns  $5.35  gold,  or  over  four  and  one-tliird  times  the  Gc^rman  ra^* 

While  the  general  tendency  with  us  is  toward  lower  wages,  it  is  not  believe»i  : 
wage  rates  will  or  should  sink  to  the  1914  basis,  as  they  have  done  in  Germany .  w 
labor  costs  are  less  than  one-fourth  of  ours.    Our  general  wage  rate,  based  on  * » 
day  for  ordinary  labor,  is  now  53  per  cent  above  1914,  which  advantage  is  com  pan..  ■ 
to  an  advance  in  living  cost  of  probably  55  per  cent. 


^t 


Wages  paid  in  steel  works  now  generally  in  effect  in  the  United  States,  compiled  6y  Rey 

Iron  <k  Steel  Co.  (Valtey  district),  Aug.  16,  1921. 


By-product  coke  works: 

Heater  (ovens) 

Pusherman  (ovens). 
Blast  furnaces: 

Bottom  fillers 

Top  fillers 

Keepers 

Bessemer  plant: 

Metal  wheelers 

Iron  tappers 

Vessemian 

Steel  pourer 

Heater 

Roller 

Open-hearth  works: 

Mclter 

First  helper 

Second  helper 

-  Heater,  steel  miUs . . 

Roller,  stcol  mills. . . 
Brown  Bonnell  works: 

Heaters 

Rollers 

Catchers 

Spike  cutters 

Shafting  works 


Number 
of  men. 


2 
4 

38 
22 
14 

30 
21 
9 
3 
3 
3 

4 

28 

28 

2 

3 

3 

6 
10 

6 
10 
10 

8 
13 
O 


Boon 
p«rday. 


I 


p«r«*' 


12 
12  ' 

12  . 

12  i 
t2 

8l 
8  . 

8 
8 
8 
8 

13 
12 
12 
12  , 

S 

It 

UH  : 
11^ 

I0|  ' 

to  ! 

10    ! 


i:  1 

4  I 

:  I 

•  i 
«  ] 

\4 

i  I 

•  i 
•J 

I 

t  d 

-.J 

•  i 

4 
m  : 


i:  i 
•    i 

%\ 
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u  paid  in  sUd  worts  now  generally  in  effect  in  the  United  States j  co^npiled  by  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  ( Valley  district),  Aug.  16,  1921 — Continued. 


Torks: 

rdders,  socket  shop 

aiipers,  socket  shop 

reiders,  B.  W.  F 

eii'lcrs,  L.  W.  F 

elders,  L.  W.  F 

(pc  cutters,  B.  W 

ipe  cutters,  L.  W 

ickiors,  galvanizing  department 
mills: 

o.ler< 

eater! 

ttchtr'* 

»ir  lieaters 

D^mill: 

oUer 

cUer 

misher 

U<  her 

)ld  rolling 

nnea'inf:  department 

Utioo: 

AhiniHs. 

lacksmiths 

ittem  makers 

irpentcrs 

ipc  fitters 

fMler  makers 

lllwrighls 

tsons , 

cJltumen* , 

icians: 

otor  InipectOTs , 

anemeu , 

MtchtMjard , 

ii«ineer9,  stationary , 

impmen , 

ard  iocomoti\  ec»: 

Digmeer , 

reinen , 

oductor 

•aieiuen 


Number 
of  men. 


12 

36 

12 

6 

6 

68 

88 

2 

27 
27 
27 
27 

3 
3 
3 
3 
24 
15 

aoi 

42 
17 

64 
67 
57 
64 
47 
33 

lio 

132 
14 
91 
14 

26 
2t; 
24 
40 


Hours 
per  day. 


Hi 

lit 
111 

111 
12 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
12 
12 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

8 

8 
8 
8 


Average 

waees 

per  day. 


S7.49 
5.43 
9.96 
5.22 

10.80 
5.67 
6.12 
4.38 

23  72 

10.88 
9.05 
7.55 

23.80 
H.48 
7.84 
7.84 
4  40 
4.70 


5. 
5. 
6. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 


35 
15 
79 
37 
29 
70 
80 


0.56 
0.17 

4  42 

4.91 
4.32 
4.57 
4.21 

6.00 
4  52 
6.84 
5.20 


BASIS  OF  PRICES  USED — RATES  CURRENT  AUGUST  18,  1921. 

r  your  information  I  beg  to  submit  a  schedule  of  comparative  prices  of  various  iron 
iteel  products  taken  on  a  basis  of  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh  for  domestic  prices,  as  com- 
l  with  f.  o.  b.  mill  foreign  prices  at  various  shipping  ports — British,  Belgian,  and 
lan— as  follows: 

Prices/,  o.  b.  shipping  ports, 
[Rate  of  exchange,  £1-13.66]. 


I 

galvanized  corrugated  sheets 

galvanized  finish  sheets 

plain  black  sheets 

inds  tin  plate 

nils....:. 

aliedwlre 

rails 

lized  barb  wire 

RcMledsbeeta 


British. 


$1.96 
1.80 
1.39 
3.47 
3.63 
2.86 

14.21 
3.10 
3.35 

38.43 
3.59 
2.24 


Belgian. 


$1.35 
1.39 
1.30 
3.27 
3.59 
1.63 

13.75 
2.20 
2.37 

32.94 
2.37 


German. 


$1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
2.94 
3.06 
1.39 


2.04 

2.12 

31.11 

2.24 


Pitts- 
burgh 
price. 


$1.85 
1.85 
1.75 
3.60 
3.55 
2.85 

15.25 
2.75 
3.20 

47.00 
3.40 
2.40 


rboz. 
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I  also  submit  herewith  a  schedule  of  comparative  freight  and  insurance  m»  i  i 
Eiu-opean  points,  together  with  schedule  ol  all-rail  freight  rates  from  Pittebunri 
our  various  seacoast  markets,  such  as  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  New  (Means  i 
San  Francisco: 

Freight  rates  and  inmraTice  (per  100  pounds)  to  Boston,  New   York,  Baltimore,  l\ 

Orleans^  San  Francisco^  SeatUe. 


England. 

Belginm. 

G««. 

Freight. 

Insur- 
ance. 

Freight. 

Insur- 
ance. 

Frei^t. 

X  1 

Plates 

10.25 
.25 
.25 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.33 
.27 
.27 
.30 

4.00 

laoi 

.01 
.01 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.04 
.02 
.03 
.08 
.15 

10.20 
.20 
.20 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.33 
.27 
.27 
.30 

4.00 

laoi 

.01 
.01 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.04 
.02 
.03 
.03 
.15 

90.30 
.30 
.30 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.33 
.27 

.r 

.30 
4.00 

1 

Shapes 

Bars 

Galvanized  comieated  sheets 

Galvanized  flat  sheets 

Flat  black  sheets 

Tin  plate 

Wire  nails 

Galvanized  wire 

Galvanized  barbed  wire 

Rails  (per  gross  ton) 

i 

These  rates  are  approximately  the  general  rates;  on  large  tonnages  it  would  be  poasilile  to  di»lr  Q 
rates  2  cents  to  5  cents  per  100  pounds  or  50  cents  to  $1  per  gross  ton. 

Rates  usedfrbm  Pittslrurgh, 


EO 


New  York. 

Boston 

Baltimore. 


Now  Orleans.. 
San  Francisco. 
Seattle 


Rail  and  water: 
San  Francisco. 
Seattle 


PcrlOO 

:*' 

pounds. 

r"* 

tx 

tOiSS 

Ml 

.38 

• 

.334 
t          .51 

!    !:S1 

•■ 

1.0S 

-. 

LOS 

A 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel  delivered  at  our  w^ 
seacoast  cities,  free  of  all  chaiges,  exclusive  of  duty,,from  European  ports,  tf  •>] 
pared  with  similar  prices  quotable  f .  o.  b.  Pittsbu^  with  all-rail  freightt  »^ 
to  similar  points  of  delivery: 

Prices  c.  i,f,  (per  100  pounds) — Not  duty  paid. 


KEW  TORK  AND  BOSTON 

Plates 

Shapes 

Bars 

No.  24  galvanized  corrugated  sheets 

No.  24  galvanized  flat  sheets 

No.  24  flat  black  sheets 

Tin  plate,  107  pounds 

Wire  nails 

Galvanized  wire 

Galvanized  barbed  wire 

Heavy  rails  (gross  ton ) 


United 
States. 

En^ish. 

Belgirui. 

$2.23 

12.32 

SLSB 

2.23 

2.06 

1.60 

2.13 

L«5 

LSI 

8.98 

3.77 

3.  Si 

3.93 

3.83 

3L» 

3.23 

3.16 

L80 

&80 

4.65 

4.U 

3.15 

3.38 

S.« 

3.38 

3.65 

2.6: 

3.80 

3.82 

x:«» 

52.74 

42.58 

S?.0» 
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Prices  c.  %,f,  (per  100  pounds) — Not  duty  pauf— Continued. 


balumobe. 

& 

pes 

s 

21  galvanized  oorrumted  sheets 

24  gal vazuzed  flat  sheets 

24  nat  black  sheets 

plate,  107  pounds 

e  nails 

nuuxed  wire 

vaniied  barbed  wire 

kvy  rails  (gross  ton) 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

tes 

pes 

s 

24  galvanized  oorragated  sheets 

21  galvanized  flat  sheets 

24  flat  black  sheets 

plate,  107  pounds 

%nuls 

vanized  wire 

vanjzed  barbed  wire 

ivj  rails  (gross  ton) 


United 
States. 


S2.18i 
2.18i 
2.08^ 
3.93i 
3. 
3.1 
5.75 
3.10 
3.53 
3.75 

52.32 


English. 


S2.22 
2.06 
1.65 
3.77 
3.93 
3.16 
4.65 
3.39 
3.65 
3.92 

42.58 


2.22 
2.06 
1.65 
3.77 
3.93 
3.16 
4.65 
3.39 
3.65 
3.92 
42.58 


Belgian. 


11.56 
1.60 
1.61 
3.54 
3.86 
1.90 
4.15 
2.49 
2.67 
2.70 

37.09 


1.56 
1.60 
1.61 
3.54 
3.86 
1.90 
4.15 
2.49 
2.67 
2.70 
37.09 


German. 


11.47 
1.47 
1.47 
3.21 
3.33 
1.66 


2.33 

2.42 

2.57 

35. 26 


1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
3.21 
3.33 
1.66 


2.33 

2.42 

2.57 

35.26 


SEATTLE  AND  SAN  VKANaSCO. 
lt«S 

ipes , 

18. 

•24  galvanized  corrugated  sheets 

1. 24  Eslvanized  flat  sheets , 

c  24  flat  Mack  sheets , 

1  plate,  107  pounds 

hnidls 

Ivftnitedwire '..'. 

iTanized  barbed  wire 

tvy  rails,  gross  ton 


United  States. 

English. 

Belgian. 

AUrail. 

Rail  and 
water. 

• 

13. 5U 

$2.90 

$2.22 

$1.56 

3.51 

2.90 

2.06 

1.60 

3.41 
5.26 

2.80 

1.65 

1.61 

4.65 

3.77 

3.54 

5.21 

4.60 

3.93 

3.86 

4.51 

3.90 

3.16 

1.90 

7.38 

6.60 

4.65 

4.15 

4.53 

3.87 

3.39 

2.49 

4.66^ 

4.05 

3.65 

2.67 

5.15 

4.60 

3.92 

2.70 

84.33 

68.00 

42.58 

37.09 

German. 


$1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
3.21 
3.33 
1.66 

"2."33 
2.42 
2.67 

35.26 


Current  rates  of  international  exchange ^  Saturday,  Aug.  20,  1921. 

RANGE  OF  RATES,  SIGHT  EXCHANGE. 


w<Ion.... 
Iris 

nsterdam 
•drld.... 


High. 

Low. 

Final. 

$3.66i 

$3,651 

$3.66 

7.74* 
4.29^ 

7.73 

7.74 

4.27i 

4.27i 

31.08 

3a  98 

31.02 

1.18 

1.16J 

1.17 

12.97 

12.91 

12.94 

Friday's 
final. 


$3.65| 
7.74 
4.31 

31.03 
1.19 

12^94 
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CLOSING  RATES. 


Parity  of  exchange  is  given  as  reported  by  the  United  States  Mint,  except  in  coo 
tries  with  a  silver  standard,  where  parity  fluctuates  with  the  price  of  dilver. 


EUROPE. 


sterling  (par,  $4.86i  per  sovereign): 

Demand 

Cables 

Commercial,  60  days 

Commercial,  90  days 

France  (par.  19.3  cents  per  franc): 

Demand 

Cables 

Italy  (par,  19.3  cents  per  lira): 

Demand 

Cables.. 

Belgium  (par,  19.3  cents  per  franc): 

Demand 

Cables 

Germany  (par,  23.8  cents  per  mark): 

Demand 

Cables 

Austria  (par,  20.3  cents  per  crown): 

Demand 

Cables 

Czechoslovakia  (par,  20.3  cents  per  crown): 

Demand 

Cables 

Paris 

Denmark  (par,  26.8  cents  i)er  krone): 

Demand 

Cables /. 

Finland  (par,  19.3  cents  por  finmark): 

Demand 

Cables 

Greece  (par,  19.3  cents  per  drachma): 

Demand 

Cables 

Holland  (par,  40.2  cents  per  florin): 

Demand 

Cables 

Hungary  (par,  20.3  ceifcts  per  crown): 

Demand •. 

Cables 

Jugoslavia  (par,  20.3  cen  ts  per  crown):   , 

Demand 

Cables 

Norway  (par,  26.8  cents  per  crown): 

Demand 

Cables 

Poland  (par,  23.8  cents  per  mark): 

Demand 

Cables 

Rumania  (par,  19.3  cents  per  leu): 

Demand .-. 

Cables 

Serbia— Belgrade  (par,  19.3  cents  per  franc): 

Demand. 

Cables 

Spain  (par,  19.3  cents  per  peseta): 

Demand 

Cables 

Sweden  (par,  26.8  cents  per  krone): 

Demand 

Cables 

Switzerland  (par,  19.3  cents  per  branc): 

Demand. 

Cables 


Satur- 
day. 


3.05 
3.< 

3.(12] 
3. 

7.74 
7.74i 

4.27^ 
4.28 

7.58) 
7.50 

1.17 
1.17i 

.12 
.12§ 

1.20 
1.21 
7.73 

1&40 
1&45 

1.55 
1.56 

5.62 
5.65 

31.02 
SI.  04 

.  20) 
.27 

.50 

13.35 
13.40 

.041 

.05^ 

1.22 
1.23 

2.32 
2.33 

12.94 
12.05 

21.37 
21.42 

16.91 
16.93 


Week 

afo. 


3.66i 

a62) 

3.60; 

7.81 
7.81i 


4.39i 
4.M 

7.60} 
7.61 

i.ni 

Life 

.124 
.13 

1.2S 
1.24 
7.47   t 

I 
1&8S  , 
15.90 

L55 
LS6 

5.70 
5.73 

31.  U 
SLIS 

.27 

.61 
.61) 

i:!L93 
UOO 

.O&i 
.06 

1.29 
1.30 

2.45   ! 
2.46 

1193   I 
12.94 

21.  OS 
21.10 

16.90 
16.92 


YfT 


■ 


t 

■s 


?l 


•.J 


' « 


4" 


1^' 
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FAR  EAST. 


la  (cents  per  sUvtr  dollar  for  Hongkong;  per  tael  for  Slianghal  and 
lUng): 

Hon^ong,  demand 

Hongkong,  caMes 

Pekins,  demand 

Shan^oai,  demand 

Shanghai,  cables 

[a  (Calcutta,  cents  per  rupee,  nominally  stabilized  at  one-tenth  of  a 
nnd  sterling): 

Demand 

Cables 

ippine  Islands  (Manila:  Par,  60  cents  per  diver  peso): 

Demand 

Cables 

I  (par,  40^  cents  per  florin): 

Demand 

in  (par,  49.8  cents  per  yen): 

Demand 

Cables 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

)r  dollar): 

CANADA 

Btreel  (par,  100  cents  per  Canadian  dollar): 

Demand 


Satur- 
day. 

Week 
ago. 

61.00 
61.10 
76.00 
72.60 
73.00 

61.76 
51.86 
75.00 
72.00 
72.60 

26.60 
26.76 

24.25 
24.60 

48.60 
48.76 

48.00 
48.26 

32.26 

32.26 

4A.60 
48.75 

48.60 
48.76 

Year 
ago. 


76.60 

76.60 

117.60 

109.60 

110.00 


36.00 
36.60 

46.26 
46.60 


61.26 
61.60 


entina  (par,  42. 44  cents  per  Argentine  paper  dollar): 

Demand 

29.876 
30.00 

12.876 
12.60 

30.00 
3a  126 

12.26 
12.876 

38.60 

Cables 

3&65 

oil  (par,  32.45  cents  per  paper  mlireis): 

Deznaod 

21.00 

Cables 

21.10 

87.7 


RUSSIAN  CURRENCY. 

Prices  for  prerevolution  Russian  ruble  notes  were  as  f  ollow8(par,  51.40  cents  per  ruble): 


Asked. 


-ruble  notes,  per  ruble . 
•nible  notes,  per  ruble. 


Kil  valorem  equivalents  of  iron  and  steel  products,  as  compared  with  the  ad  valorem 
nivalents  for  raw  materials  used  in  steel  manufacture  found  under  Schedules  1 


d  2,  and  ferro-alloy  supplies,  under  Schedule  3: 


Ad  valorem  equivalents. 


IBON  AND  9rSEL. 


ielban: 

Valued  1  to  14  cents 

yshied  up  to  2*  cents 

Valued  up  to  3}  cents 

ire  rods,  not  over  4  cents  per  t>ound 
ila  wire  i~.  k- 

ibedwire!.'*.'.*.**.*.*.'.'.'.**"**.';*;!*.*;; 

pe,  not  under  i-lnch  duimeter 

^iron 


als.seren-fortiethson  cent... !!!!!. !i!I!!III!!!!I!!I 

^»  leant  per  pound  and  over 

eeu: 

Valued  3  cents  and  less 

Lighter  gauges. 

I>o 

fuctural  shapes,  seven-twentieths  of  1  cent  pjorpound. 

*  Proposed  rate. 


Market 
value  of 
produc- 
tion. 


Per  ton. 
$35.00 


45.00 
55.00 
73.00 
67.50 
20.00 
45.00 
38.00 

60.00 


86.00 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Per  ton. 

S6.00 

10.00 

16.00 

6.00 

15.00 

U0.00 

15.00 

2.50 

3.50 

10.00 

9.00 
11.00 
15.00 

7.00 


Per  cent 
duty. 


17 
20 
23 
14 
27 
14 
22 
12 
8 
26 

15 


19 
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Ad  valorem  equivalents. 


RAW  KATBBIAL8  AND  A1LOT8. 


Manganese 

Ferromanganeae 

Ferrosilicon , 

Fluorspar 

Magnate , 

Tin 

Zinc , 

Zinc  ore  (subject  sine  content). 

Lead 

liCadore 

Ferromolybdenum. 

Ferrotungsten 

Ferrochrome 

FerrophosphOTus 

Ferrotitamum 

Ferrovanadium. 


Market 

value  of 

RAtoof 

I»»r.r-:.l 

produc- 

doty. 

dtt» 

tion. 

Per  ton. 

Per  mm. 

$12.  SO 

9 

moo 

%. 

6&00 

m 

17.00 

I 

42.00 

» 

t.au 

.1 

w 

5ft-'.» 

>.04i 

« 

5L00 

*2.00 

...  .   .... 

*|Q.45->.fi0 

......... . 

s.U 

i 

05.00 

c 

23a  00 

«: 

i5.00-A.00 

a 

^  Proposed  rate.  *  Per  pound. 

TncoTM  account  of  Repvhlic  Iron  de  Steel  Co. 

QUARTER  ENDING  MARCH  31, 1921. 

Net  earning  from  operations  after  deducting  charges  for  maintenance 
and  repairs  of  plants,  amounting  to  $704,058.58,  and  provision  for 
excess-profits  taxes,  etc. $470,242  '^1 

Interest  and  income  nrom  investments 51,25.1  :* 


Provision  for  depreciation  and  renewal  of  plants $177, 796. 76 

Provision  for  exnaustion  of  minerals 54, 845. 01 


521,  49: 


232,641 


Net  profits  for  the  quarter 288>  8^5  <1 

Deduct  interest  on  bonds  and  notes 184, 244.  ^ 


Net  profits  applicable  to  dividends 104, 611.  Cs 

Provision  for  dividends  during  the  quarter: 

Preferred  stock,  1}  per  cent $437,500.00 

Ck)mmon  stock,  1^  per  cent 450, 000. 00 

887. 500  «i 

Deficit  for  the  quarter 782,^^  *• 

Dividends  payable:  Preferred,  April  1,  1921,  to  stockholdera  of  record  March  V* 
1921;  common,  May  2,  1921,  to  stockholders  of  record  April  22, 1921. 

Our  fiscal  year  ends  December  31,  and  these  results  are  subject  to  change  at  tt« 
end  of  the  year,  when  the  accounts  are  finall^r  audited. 

Unfilled  orders  on  hand,  finished  and  semifinished:  March  31,  1921,  121,498  tnck*, 
December  31,  1920, 198,678  tons. 

QUARTER  ENDING  JUNE  30,1021. 

Net  loss  from  operations,  after  deducting  charges  for  maintenance  and 

repairs  of  plants,  amounting  to  $367,127 9508,447  11 

Interest  and  income  from  investments 54, 872  ^ 


Ph>vi8ion  for  depreciation  and  renewal  of  plants $175, 675. 33 

Provision  for  exnaustion  of  minerals 30, 155. 03 


458.574  : 


2O5»K30  ^ 


Net  lops .•  659.404  "3 

Interest  on  bonds  and  notes 224, 20d  U 

Net  loss  for  quarter 8SS,  673  "^ 

Provision  for  dividends  during  the  quarter :  Prelerred  stock,  1 }  per  cent .  437, 500  all 

Amount  deducted  from  surplus 1, 321, 173  ^ 
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ividends  payable:  Preferred,  July  1, 1921»  to  stockholders  of  record  June  17, 1921. 
ur  fiscal  year  ends  December  31,  and  these  results  are  subject  to  change  at  the 
of  the  year  when  the  accounts  are  finally  audited. 

nfilled  orders  on  hand,  finished  and  semifiniehed:  June  30,  1921,  97,265  tons; 
ch  31,  1921, 121,498  tons. 


Annual 

'  eamingSj 

Republic  Iron  <fc  Steel  Co. 

Dividends. 

Earnings. 

Gross 
volume  of 
business. 

Undivided 
surplus. 

Outstanding  capital. 

Percent 
earn- 

rear. 

Common. 

Preferred. 

Common. 

Preferred. 

ings  on 
com- 
bined 
surplus 

and 
capital. 

$1,750,000 
437,500 
1,750,000 
875,000 
1,187,500 
4,500,000 
1,750,000 
1,750,000 
1,750,000 
1^750,000 

11,953,442 
2,333,577 
3,101,300 
1,028,748 
3,515,819 
14,789,163 
15,857,197 
7,791,934 
2,141,197 
7,616,522 

125,638,005 
32,319,774 
31,937,050 
21,366,240 
29,916,229 
52,844,018 
78,325,461 
75,224,110 
45,872,345 
76,342,220 

$5,286,218 

6,661,478 

6,512,778 

6,615,200 

8,354,954 

18,236,251 

30,711,988 

35,122,462 

33,880,972 

37,441,571 

$27,191,000 
27,101,000 
27,101,000 
27,101,000 
27,101,000 
27,101,000 
27,101,000 
27,101,000 
27,272,800 
30,000,000 

$25,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 

3 

{ 

4 

1 

& 

[ 

2 

> 

3 ... 

r 

i 

) 

0 

"'i4d7,"865* 
1,631,460 
1,631,460 
1,632,687 
1,800,000 

ft 
21 
1» 
0 
2 
& 

7.1> 

fori. — Per  cant  earnings  on  gross  volume  of  business,  13  per  cent. 

German  steel  works*  earnings. 
[Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  London,  England,  Aug.  12, 1921.] 


Name  of  company. 


Net  profits. 


|oanenmarck  Hutte 

juberslautem  Iron  Works. . 
.Battigeber  (wagon  works) 

t.  WolfCo^  Magdeburg 

^acordla  Hutte 


1919-20 


£144,000 

28,000 

87,000 

155,000 

25,000 


1920-21 


£102,000 

94,000 

222,000 

580,000 

96,000 


Dividend  on  ordi- 
nary shares. 


191»-20 


Peremi. 
15 
12i 
14 
15 
6 


1920-21 


Peroeni. 
10 

21 
15 
10 


The  annual  earnings,  figured  on  the  combined  capital  and  surplus  of  the  Republic 
•ion  &  Steel  Co.,  average  slightly  less  than  the  estimated  statement  given  your  com- 
luttee,  the  actual  figures  showing  7.9  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  earnings  on  the 
^oea  volume  of  sales  averages  approximately  13  per  cent.  Wnen  it  is  considered 
iiat  tbia  average  includes  the  war  period,  when  earnings  were  abnormal,  it  will  be 
convincingly  evident  that  the  average  profits  from  iron  and  steel  manufacture  is  less 
^  that  realized  by  banking  and  other  enterprises  and  less  than  that  realized  by 
Sennan  steel  manufacturers. 

STATEXENT  OF  C.  A.  BXTCK,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BETHLEHEM 

STEEL  CO.,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  have  come  to  address  you,  gentlemen,  especially  on 
taw  materials.  Our  company  is  not  taking  exception  to  the  duties 
on  the  finished  product;  provided  the  American  valuation  plan  is 
^tablished  in  the  law,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  duties  on 
the  finished  steel  products. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  do  vou  estimate  that  the  American 
valuation  plan  is  worth  to  you  in  the  form  of  potential  protection, 
^nder  the  Fordney  bill? 
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Mr.  Buck.  The  American  valuation  plan  would  piobaUy  prov^ 
us  30  or  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  By  itself  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  By  itself. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  the  American  valuation  plan  adds  Zf. 
40  per  cent  to  the  Fordney  duties? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  relation  to  Uie  BethksL^ 
Steel  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  post-office  address  I 

Mr.  Buck.  Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  alloys  in  which  we  are  interest -J 
we  believe  should  be  on  the  free  list,  and  we  believe  in  a  nominal  du?7 
that  would  protect  the  manufacturers  of  these  alloys  in  this  conntrj 
There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  this  coimtry  to  go  much  m  r^ 
seriously  into  the  manufacture  oi  alloys.  Many  of  them  in  ti^  p^*' 
have  come  from  Europe.  Geo^aphically  this  country  is  as  w-. 
located  as  Europe  for  the  makmg  of  ferromanganese;  prior  to  I'v 
war  50  per  cent  came  into  this  coimtry  from  abroad. 

We  believe  that  we  ought  to  make  our  ferromanj^anese,  beea-jr«» 
the  origin  of  the  raw  material  is  Brazil,  India,  and  l^key;  and  t'> 
only  aovantage  that  the  European  has  had — ^principally  the  En^dish— 
has  been  in  taking  their  ores  to  home  ports  as  ballast  in  connertr!: 
with  their  merchandising  in  these  countries.  It  particulariy  appL^- 
to  manganese  and  also  to  chrome- ore. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  high  duties  on  alloys  mentioned  in  lb' 
bill  are  warranted,  and  we  recommend  free  ores. 

A  large  element  in  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  alloys  is^  nar.- 
rally,  fuel.  It  takes  lai^e  quantities  of  fuel  to  reduce  these  refractorr 
ores — manganese,  chromium,  tungsten,  and  silicon.  The  labor  is  tL' 
smaller  element,  because  it  takes  but  a  few  men  to  run  a  blast  '^r 
electric  furnace.  Fifteen  or  twenty  men,  for  instance,  make  '2'* 
tons  of  ferromanganese  in  a  day;  a  smaller  number  of  men  are  rt^ 
quired  on  the  electric  furnace.  So  that  a  nominal  duty  upon  thc^ 
alloys,  we  believe,  is  advisable  and  would  permit  this  country  to  malr 
the  alloys  instead  of  our  buying  them  abroad. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  your  company  produce  any  of  th«i6« 
allovs? 

Mr.  BuoE.  Our  company  is  a  manufacturer  of  ferromanganese 
During  the  war  it  made  its  own  ferromanganese. 

I  desire  to  subscribe  to  what  Mr.  Topping  stated  relative  to  th/ 
differential  between  the  duties  on  manganese  ore  and  ferramangaDew 
The  duty  of  1.2  cents  per  pound  on  manganese  contained  in  the  rrr 
when  converted  into  ferromanganese  imposes  a  cost  of  about  S2I  '- 
per  ton  on  the  manganese  contained  in  the  ferromanganese,  Tr ' 
duty  of  2.2  cents  per  pound  of  manganese  in  ferromanganese  importr^ 
into  this  country  imposes  a  duty  of  $39.42  per  ton  on  foiTomangiiDe&<' 
These  variable  duties  on  manganese  in  manganese  ore  as  oompar^ 
with  the  manganese  in  ferromanganese  gives  an  advanta^  to  \h^ 
manufacturer  importing  manjganese  ore  over  the  consumer  importing 
ferromanganese  of  S39.42  minus  $21.50,  or  $17«92  per  ton  ol  ferny- 
manganese.    So  we  ask  for  free  manganese  ore. 
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Senator  Simmons.  You  say  that  by  making  it  you  have  an  ad- 

ntage  over  the  manufacturer  who  does  not  maKe  it,  but  buys  it 

)m  Europe,  of  about  $17  a  ton? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  that  mean  that  you  can  produce  it  in  this 

untry  for  $17  a  ton  less  than  these  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  BcrcK.  No,  because  the  other  countries  do  not  have  any  duty 

ion  manganese  ore. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  were  talking  about  the  advantage 

at  the  American  producer  of  steel  products  had. 

Mr.  Buck.  Buying   from   the    domestic   manufacturer,    not    the 

reign  manufacturer.     I  may  have  miisstated  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  man  who  bought 

)m  a  foreign  manufacturer  would  have  to  pay  for  his  ferromanganese 

tout  $17  a  ton  more. 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  $17  a  ton  more. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  the  man  who  made  this  ferromanganese 

this  country  would  have  to  pay 

Mr.  Buck.  The  man  who  made  the  ferromanganese  in  this  country 

)uld  manufacture  his  ferromanganese  at  $17  a  ton  less  than  the 

an  who  had  to  buy  foreign  ferromanganese. 

Mr.  Topping.  Inasmuch  as  I  made  that  statement,  Mr.  Chairman, 

ay  I  interject  this  ? 

the  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Topping.  It  is  the  difference.  Senator,  between  the  cost  of 

rromanganese  which  I  buy  in  this  market  from  either  Mr.  Buck's 

tmpanv  or  any  other  company  and  the  cost  of  producing  it.     It  is 

le  preferentifiu  treatment  between  the  operator  of  the  blast  furnace 

bo  makes  his  own  manganese  and  the  httle  consumer,  the  little 

eel  maker,  who  has  to  buy  it  in  the  open  market  in  this  country. 

tiat  is  what  it  means.    It  is  preferential  treatment  in  favor  of  tne 

g  man  to  the  exclusion  of  the  little  fellow,  which  is  wrong. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  other  words,  if  you  make  your  ferroman- 

mese  it  costs  you  very  much  less  than  the  ferronotanganese  would 

i6t  the  man  who  has  to  buy  from  abroad. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  hke  to  ask  Mr.  Topping  while  he  is  on 

B  feet  what  percentage  of  the  steel  industry  in  the  United  States 

m  operation  now  as  compared  with  the  recent  maximum  activities  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  it  would  be  a  maximum  percentage  to  say 

at  25  to  30  per  cent  of  our  capacitv  is  employed.     In  the  case  of 

tr  own  companies  we  are  running  about  20  per  cent. 

Tlie  Chairman.  In  normal  times  you  employ  over  1,000,000  men? 

ilr.  Topping.  About  ^  million  ana  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  now  employed  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  It  would  be  about  300,000  as  against  a  million  and 

half,  a  20  per  cent  basis. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  mean  in  normal  times  or  in  war 

Qtte? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  mean  that  would  be  approximately  the  total 

imber  employed  in  our  mines,  mills,  etc.,  irom  the  mines  to  the 

iL*?hed  operation. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  normal  times  ? 
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Mr.  Topping.  Yes.  That  is  based  on  the  census  returns  of  191 4 
And  I  have  allowed,  Senator,  in  making  that  statement,  for  ti< 
growth  during  the  war,  which  was  about  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Big  concerns  like  the  Bethlehem  and  the  Midv&ii 
are  down  to  their  minimum  of  employment,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Absolutely.  They  are  not  doing  enough  bu^.^rs 
to  pay  to  keep  the  organization  together.  We  would  be  better  •>£ 
gentlemen,  to-day,  if  we  were  shut  down  100  per  cent.  We  an 
losing  money  on  every  pound  of  steel  that  we  are  producing.  Th^-r 
has  never  been  a  period  in  our  history — ^and  I  have  been  in  the  st<n 
business  since  1878,  and  in  all  that  time,  during  the  depression  «' 
1893  and  various  other  depressions  from  1908  on,  when,  owing  ti 
the  fear  of  the  Underwood  bill  it  reduced  us  to  very  severe  con»i; 
tions  in  this  coxmtry,  as  you  remember— during  that  whole  peritH 
the  state  of  depression  was  not  comparable  to  the  present  eonJ] 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  cheaper  for  you  to  shut  up  entirely 
but  you  remain  open  in  order  to  hold  your  men  together 

Mr.  Topping.  We  are  doing  it,  Senator,  to  keep  our  organiz&ti<Q 
and  keep  a  good  many  of  them  from  starving.  In  some  cases,  in  \h 
Northwest  and  in  our  Alabama  fields,  we  are  feeding  people  at  c**! 
commissaries  where  they  can  not  perform  any  work  then^elves. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  present  this  to  the  committee  becaiis^ 
the  committee  is  continually  hearing  about  the  great  hardships  v| 
the  agricultural  interests  and  the  other  interests  throughout  xi 
country,  and  I  have  stated  frequently  that  the  industries  in  the  gr^ 
manufacturing  centers  are  even  harder  up  than  the  agricultun 
interests. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  they  are,  beyond  any  question  of  a  doubt. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  more  starvation  and  misery  and  Lid 
of  employment  prevailing. 

Mr.  Topping.  With  6,000  men  or  more  that  we  employ  in  th 
Northwestern  ranges— in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Miimesota — «l 
have  not  a  mine  in  operation.  They  are  all  snut  down  tight.  Wj 
have  not  a  coal  mine  in  Pennsylvania  in  operation — not  one.  Vi\ 
have  not  a  coal  mine  or  an  ore  mine  in  Alabama  in  op»*ation. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  men  are  walking  the  streets  uneiri 
ployed  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  ordinarily  12,000  men  emploj»i 
in  Ohio.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  to-day  2,000  men  emploH 
in  the  whole  State. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  does  your  concern  employ  D«^j 
mally  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  About  15,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  how  m^c; 
you  are  employing  now  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  would  say  about  3,000,  all  told,  as  a  maximum 

The  Chairman.  As  against  15,000  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  know  that  that  is  true  with  respec;  t 
many  very  large  concerns  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  Do  you  mean  that  15,000  was  your  prewar  fon< 
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llr.  Topping.  I  mean  that  would  be  our  capacity  running  nor- 

lly,  90  per  cent  or  100  per  cent  operation.     We  say  95  per  cent 

100  per  cent  theoretically.     Ninety  per  cent  would  be  a  good  nor- 

d  operation. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  bring  out  this 

Int,  in  view  of  all  the  tcuk  about  profits  and  one  thing  and  another, 

D  abject  conditions  in  the  world  s  great  industries  that  have  been 

Isting  for  many  months  and  are  continuing  without  any  hope  of 

iprovement. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.    You  say  that 

because  you  have  no  markets  for  yoiu*  product  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  did  not  say  the  cause  of  it,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  the  cause  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  is  the  cause  of  it,  if  you 

ant  me  to  express  an  opinion. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  fabri- 
ating  steel,  due  to  the  high  cost  of  labor,  in  transportation,  in  build- 
ig  trades,  and  in  various  other  activities,  is  so  high — on  a  war  peak 
>racticallv — that  they  can  not  afford  to  use  steel. 

I  will  illustrate  that  by  making  this  statement:  If  you  were  going 
:o  put  up  a  steel  building  in  Washington,  an  office  building,  and  1 
jave  you  free  of  cost  the  structural  steel  necessary  to  put  up  that 
building,  you  could  not  aflFord  to  build  it  to-day,  because  only  about 
12  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  that  building  would  be  steel.     The  balance 
is  labor,  brick,  mortar,  and  freight  charges. 
Senator  Simmons.  Therefore  you  have  lost  your  customers  ? 
Mr.  Topping.  Therefore  we  have  lost  our  customers,  because  the 
customers  can  not  afford  to  use  steel,  because  the  cost  of  fabricating 
it,  or  putting  it  into  useful  forms,  is  so  great  that  the  public  will  not 
buy  tne  fabricatedproducts.     You  have  got  to  licjuidate  the  rfosts 
of  this  material.     We  can  not  afford  to  pay  war  freight  rates  and  get 
down  to  a  good  basis.     It  is  selling  to-dav  at  66§  per  cent  below  9ie 
prices  current  in  January,  1921.     Think  of  it.    And  still  we  «^re 
paying  53  per  cent  more  for  labor  than  we  did  in  1913,  with  the  costs 
of  the  steel  close  to  the  value  in  1913. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  think  you  are  giving  the  real  reasons  for  it. 
Mr.  Topping.  I  think  I  am.     I  think  I  mow. 
Senator  Simmons.  The  question  I  was  asking  you  was  if  that  was 
not  the  result  of  a  loss  of  customers.     You  have  given  the  reasons 
why  you  have  lost  vour  customers.     The  question  1  am  asking  your 
opinion  about  is  wnether  you  have  not  lost  your  customers  in  the 
foreign  market  to  the  same  extent  that  you  have  lost  your  customers 
in  the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  Topping.  The  same  causes  operate  all  over  the  world,  Senator, 
naturally. 
Senator  Simmons.  Exactly.    All  I  want  to  present  is  that  it  is  not 

the  tariff;  it  is  other  conditions. 
Mr.  Topping.  Those  are  operating  causes,  but  they  are  not  the 

whole  and  sole  cause.     You  can  not  apply  your  thought  as  being 

the  conclusive  and  sole  influence  that  orings  about  this  depression. 
To  my  mind,  the  big  factor  in  our  home  market  is  that  our  values 

have  not  been  stabilized.    To-day  a  farmer  can  take  a  bushel  of 

wheat  or  a  bushel  of  com  and  buy  as  much  steel  in  pounds  of  nails 
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as  he  could  in  1913.     It  is  not  true  that  the  steel  man  can  buv  v 
much  labor  6s  he  could  for  $1  in  1913,  and  it  is  not  true  that  hevu 
buy  as  much  transportation.     Our  freight  costs  are  double;  and  wi 
regard  to  the  supplies  necessary  in  steel  production  our  dollar  i- 
50-cent  dollar  agam.     Yet  we  are  selUng  our  product  on  practicail; 
a  prewar  basis,  hoping  to  stimulate  a  demand  by  cheapening  o ' 
product.     The  labor  cost  is  the  prohibitive  factor  against  the  use 
steel,  plus  the  cost  of  freight. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  lost  your  business  for  the  same  reas 
that  the  cotton  farmer  has  lost  his.     You  have  protection;  he  ha.- 
none.     His  cotton  does  not  command  the  price  tnat  it  would  co^^ 
mand  in  normal  times,  because  he  has  not  the  domestic  consumeri 
nor  the  foreign  consumers.     He  has  lost  a  large  part  of  his  domesti 
consumers  and  a  large  part  of  his  foreign  consumers 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

Senator  Simmons.  Because  they  are  shut  down,  not  operatiu:: 
their  mills. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  because  the  cotton  farm*: 
of  the  South  has  no  competition,  substantially.  This  is  the  s<»lr 
source  of  supply  of  the  world's  cotton,  in  a  substantial  sense,  where;: 
in  our  business  we  are  only  a  60  per  cent  factor  in  the  world's  pr  - 
duction  of  steel. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  cotton  m^. 
as  I  understand  you,  practically. 

Mr.  Topping.  We  are  influenced  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  factor* 
I  have  recited  than  the  cotton  man  is.  His  business  may  be  po'i 
here,  but  good  somewhere  else. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  difference  is  that  you  can  shut  down. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  beg  your  pardon.     We  can  not  shut  down. 

The  Chairman.  He  just  said  he  could  not  shut  down. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  large  number  •■: 
your  employees  are  out  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  That  is  not  a  voluntary  act  on  our  part.  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  know  it.     You  are  forced  to  it. 

Mr.  Topping.  You  say  we  can  shut  down.    So  can  the  farmer. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  not  continuing  your  operation  to  thf 
same  extent  that  you  did  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Topping.' We  can  not  shut  down.  Our  expenses  would  e^t 
us  up.  When  the  farmer  shuts  down  he  eats  up  his  surplus  r.n»p 
That  is  all  that  happens  to  him. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  farmer  can  not  shut  down. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  was  bom  on  a  farm,  Senator,  so  I  know  something: 
about  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  He  has  to  continue  operating  his  farm 

Mr.  Topping.  I  grew  up  on  a  farm.  You  can  not  tell  me  anytliin^* 
about  farming. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  That  accounts  for  your 
splendid  success. 

Mr.  Topping.  Part  of  my  family  are  still  farming. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Buck,  will  you  resume  ? 

Senator  La  FoLLETTE.  Mr.  Topping,  one  question:  Were  vi.i 
called  as  a  witness  before  the  Lockwood  conmiittee  I 

Mr.  Topping.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 
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Jenator  La  Follette.  Was  anybody  from  your  company  ? 

^Ir.  Topping.  No,  sir.     We  are  not  interested  in  that  particular 

jich  of  the  structural  combination  over  there. 

Che  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Buck,  will  you  resume  the  continuity  of 

IT  remarks  ? 

At.  Buck.  We  have  an  iron-ore  mine  in  Pennsylvania,  the  largest 

» in  Pennsylvania.     It  is  shut  down  completely  now  for  the  nrst 

le  since  1857. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  That  is  the  '^  Liberty  "  ? 

tfr.  Buck.  That  is  the  Cornwall  mine,  near  Lebanon.     It  is  shut 

vn  now  for  the  first  time  since  1857.     These  mines  are  shut  down 

npletely  and  everybody  is  out  of  work  except  a  small  organization 

t  there 

Hie  Chairman.  I  was  there  when  the  Underwood  bill  was  passed, 

i  the  wives  of  the  employees  assembled  to  demand  a  change  in 

'  law.     It  was  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  the  distress  prevailing  there. 

ienator  Simmons.  They  had  been  pretty  well  indoctrinated  in  the 

sehoods  of  protection. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  indoctrinated  in  the  truths  of  starva- 

n. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  thought  that  what  you  were  telling  them 

s  more  or  less  true,  but  it  turned  out  that  it  was  not. 

tfr.  Buck.  Take  the  duty  that  is  recommended  on  ferromanganese, 

mi  $39.     I  can  say  with  assurance — because  we  contracted  in 

15  for  ferromanganese  from  abroad — we  bought  it  for  15  years 

or  to  the  war  for  between  J35  and  $45  a  ton.     There  is  no  natural 

vantage  that  Europe  has  in  the  manufacture  of  ferromanganese 

it  we  do  not  possess,  except  the  labor  situation,  which  is  not  an 

portant  factor,  the  principal  cost  being  the  cost  of  the  ore  and  the 

5t  of  the  fuel  in  all  of  tnese  alloys.     So  we  would  like  to  see  a 

minal  duty  put  upon  ferromanganese. 

Hie  Chairman.  How  many  men  were  employed  in  the  Bethlehem 

?el  Co.  in  normal  times  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  think,  Senator,  we  had  about  a  hundred  thousand 

in  employed. 

The  CsAiRMAN.  How  many  are  employed  now  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  We  estimate  tnat  about  20  per  cent  of  our  plants  are 

operation. 

Tne  Chairman.  The  rest  of  the  men  are  absolutely  without  em- 

»yment  ? 

m.  Buck.  They  are  idle  to-day. 

rhe  Chairman.  And  without  any  means  of  making  a  living  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  McCumber.  To  what  extent  have  wages  been  reduced  in 

ur  establishment  since  the  higher  prices  and  during  the  war  period  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  We  have  reduced  our  wages  something  less  than  40  per 

It  since  the  highest  peak  during  the  war  period. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  your  general 

iges  are  that  are  now  paid  to  your  labor  ? 

Sir.  Buck.  We  paid  common  labor  42  cents.     We  have  common 

)or  to-dov  down  to  27  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  common  labor  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  That  is  common  labor.     Other  rates  were  reduced  pro- 

rtionatdy. 
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Senator  MoCumber.  What  percentage  of  your  labor  is  that  wiiiw 
you  denominate  common  labor,  receiving  27  cents  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  should  say  that  is  not  over  10  per  cent  of  our  IeIkt 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  other  labor  has  been  reduced  mv 
tively  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  MoCumber.  I  want  to  get  at  what  you  pay  the  other  lab-/: 
the  different  classes. 

Mr.  Buck.  What  are  the  rates,  you  say  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes.     What  are  you  paying  now  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Take  the  shipyards — about  70  cents. 

Senator  McCumber.  An  hour  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Seventy  cents  an  hour  is  the  rate  there.  In  the  m 
chine  shops  50  to  60  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  skilled  labor? 

Mr.  Buck.  Skilled  labor,  skilled  mechanics,  of  which  we  have  gM 
numbers,  they  being  machine-shop  operators. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you  say  60  cents  for  niachine-sli< 
operators  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Fifty  to  sixty  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  the  American  production  of  ferromangane? 
adequate  to  the  American  demand  ? 

m:.  Buck.  It  never  has  been,  Senator.  Up  until  1914  about  ^ 
.per  cent  of  it  was  imported.  About  half  of  the  ferromanganese  ^3 
maported. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  fact  now  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  There  are  no  importations.     The  banks  of  the  sttt 
companies  and  the  banks  of  ferromanganese  manufacturers  are  w 
piled  up.     They  have  a  year  or  more  supply. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  not  importing  any  at  all  now? 

Mr.  Buck.  There  is  practically  no  importation  of  ferromangan«i 
to-day;  practically  none. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Had  you  finished  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  stated  not  long  ago  to  Senator  Penrvrs 
the  chairman,  that  normally  you  employed  about  a  hundred  thoosiD 
men? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  that  you  now  employ  about  20.(«*«< 

Mr.  Buck.  '  About  20  per  cent  of  them  are  employed. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Of  the  20,000  men  now  employed  wL 
number  are  paid  27  cents  per  hour? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  think  about  10  per  cent  of  them,  the  common  hh 
I  am  taking  that  purely  from  memorv.  Senator.     I  think  that  is  m^ 

Senator  Calder.  Has  your  labor  oeen  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir;  from  a  high  rate  of  42  cents  imtil  it  is  dow 
now  to  27  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  the  men  w^ri 

Mr.  Buck.  The  men  work  10  hours  a  day.  In  the  machine  sh>'( 
they  work  8  hours  a  dav.  • 

Senator  Simmons.  Wnat  were  you  paying  common  labor  bef : 
the  war  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Forty-two  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  Before  the  war  ? 
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It.  Buck.  Oh,  before  the  war  I  think  we  were  paying  about  18 
lis,  in  1914.     I  think  it  was  about  18  cents, 
ienator  Shoot.  Is  most  of  the  labor  foreign  ? 
At,  Buck.  Practically  all  the  labor  -is  f orei^-     It  is  Hungarian, 
V  and  Magyar,  Italian,  Portumiese,  and  Mexican. 
)enator  Sd£mons.  Are  the  bulK  of  them  naturalized  ? 
tfr.  Buck.  No.    Not  a  lai^e  percentage  of  them  are  naturalized, 
course  as  we  curtail  our  labor  we  keep  our  American  citizens, 
i  the  foreigner  is  out  of  work  to-day.     It  was  always  a  small 
"centage,  but  the  American  in  our  district  is  the  mechanic.     Dur- 
the  war  you  could  not  get  American  labor.     It  was  foreign  labor 
^t  you  got,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  was  Mexican  and  Portuguese. 
Senator  Simmons.  Taking  the  whole  steel  industry,  could  you  give 
I  committee  an  idea  of  what  per  cent  of  common  labor  is  foreign 
or? 

tir.  Buck.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  beheve  I  could  answer  that.  I  do  not 
9w  that  I  have  seen  any  statistics. 

ilr.  Topping.  It  runs  about  70  per  cent,  Senator.     That  is  based 
a  poll  taken  during  the  war  which  I  happened  to  be  interested  in. 
at  is  approximately  a  correct  statement  for  the  whole  industry. 
Senator  JLa  Follette.  And  for  normal  times  ? 
Ur.  Topping.  The  same  condition.     It  is  practically  imchanged. 
Senator  La  Follette.  How  was  it  before  the  war? 
Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not  know.    We  had  no  poll  at  that  time.    We 
)k  a  poll  during  the  war  for  a  purpose.    I  do  not  think  there  has 
en  any  change  since  the  war  to  any  material  extent.     I  think  that 
»u](l  be  an  approximately  correct  statement  to-day. 
Mr.  Buck.  I  nave  in  my  plea  made  a  request  for  no  duty  on  fluor- 
u*.    We  have  always  haa  as  our  source  of  material  the  by-product 
^m  the  lead  mines  of  Great  Britain.     It  is  a  by-product  and  we  have 
id  it  for  years.* 

Senator  Simmons.  We  had  a  gentleman  h^*e  the  other  day  urging 
r?  strenuouslv  a  pretty  good  duty  on  fluorspar. 
Jir.  Buck.  Tfie  only  reason  I  have  to  offer  for  that.  Senator,  is  that 
are  geo^aphically  not  well  located  to  the  sources  of  fluorspar 
lich  exist  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  and  we  have  a  higher  transpor- 
^ion  charge  and  have  always  had  a  high  transportation  charge  to 
3  Atlantic  coast.    Tt  does  not  interfere  with  the  general  fluorspar 

siness 

Senator  Simmons.  He  was  an  American  and  a  producer,  and  he 

intcd  protection.    You  are  an  American  and  a  consumer  of  that 

xluct,  and  you  think  it  ought  not  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  Buck.  We  are  not  objecting  to  a  nominal  protection. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  said  you  thought  it  ought  not  to 

protected. 

Mr.  Buck.  We  are  rather  objecting,  Senator,  to  anything  that  will 

d  to  the  cost  of  our  steel.     We  are  trying  to  get  back,  as  we  think 

3  country  is,  to  ''normalcy."    This  is  one  of  the  increments  that 

*  interfering  with  our  business.     Anything  that  adds  to  the  cost  of 

^enato^  SnoiONS.  Why  should  you  think  that  you  are  more  enti- 
d  to  protection  than  the  man  who  came  here  last  week,  a  producer, 
d  asked  protection  on  what  he  was  interested  in  ?  That  is  unfin- 
led  product. 

81527— 22— flCH  8 ^10 
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Mr.  Buck.  Only  because  we  do  not  think  there  ought  to  U  i 
geographical  penalty  put  upon  the  consumer  resulting  in  the  prer 
tion  01  the  use  of  the  commodity. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thouglit  the  whole  argument  was,  with  ♦.: 
geographical  location  of  the  mines  in  the  United  States  or  the  indu>*' 
m  the  United  States,  there  was  no  reason  why  one  man  should  . 

fiven  protection  in  one  section  of  the  country  and  another  man  p 
ucing  the  same  thing  should  not  have  any  protection  in  anoiii^ 
section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Buck.  Irrespective  of  where  the  source  of  the  mat^'n 
might  be  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Topping.  May  I  interject  something  else  at  this  point! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  seems  to  me  this  witness  ought  to  take  f-j 
of  himself. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  together,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Topping.  Inasmuch  as  I  appeared  before  the  committw  «< 
August  5  and  filed  a  protest  against  fluorspar  as  well  as  magne^-.u 
and  being  interested  as  a  group,  the  reply  comes  to  my  mind  ihi 
answers  your  question  rather  more  clearly,  I  thought,  than  Mi 
Buck's  statement,  and  I  would  like  to  make  it  if  the  committee  »: 
indulge  me. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Topping.  He  is  not  asking  for  free  trade  on  fluorspar.  Htr ' 
asking  for  the  same  treatment  as  to  fluorspar  that  you  accord  hn 
imder  the  present  law,  or  under  the  proposed  law,  oh  limestone  an 
all  other  fluxes  that  he  mines  himself. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  he  is  not  asking  for  it  I  am  badly  mistaken 

Mr.  Topping.  We  ar©  asking  because  we  have  free  trade  on  w-: 
Coal  is  on  the  free  list,  and  we  have  had  limestone  on  the  free  h* 
Fluorspar  is  nothing  more  than  a  limestone  in  another  form,  WH 
should  you  protect  fluorspar  and  not  protect  limestone  ?  Wf  ■- 
not  want  it.  We  want  free  raw  materials.  We  want  free  raw  nuh 
rials  that  we  produce  ourselves,  our  iron  ore  and  coal  and  limest^'r 

Senator  Simmons.  The  point  of  my  inquirv,  was,  why  should  nt 
the  man  who  produces  free  raw  material  not  tave  protection  agiri 
his  foreign  competitor  just  to  the  same  extent  as  you  have  t 

Mr.  Topping.  We  object  to  your  giving  preferential  treatment  t- 
fluorspar  man  when  you  do  not  give  us  preferential  treatment  on  '»(j 
limestone. 

Senator  Simmons.  Suppose  we  give  protection  to  all  of  the  pt 
ducers  of  raw  materials.     Do  you  object  to  that? 

Mr.  Topping.  Those  crude  products  do  not  need  protection. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  the  point.    You  say  they  do  not  ni^ 

Erotection,  but  they  say  they  do.  These  fluorepar  men  have  bfH 
ere  and  these  graphite  men  nave  been  here.  Tney  make  the  >t^ 
argument.  You  come  here  and  say  they  ought  not  to  have  pff 
tection. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Buck,  if  you  will  conclude. 
Mr.  Buck.  I  would  like  to  add  magnesite  to  the  list  of  raw  mat^rt' 
that  should  be  permitted  to  come  into  the  coimtry  free,  Theri  s 
duty  of  $15  a  ton  proposed  in  this  bill  on  magnesite. 
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Magnesite,  prior  to  1914,  was  produced  and  shipped  into  this 
untry  at  $15  a  ton.  We  have  magnesite  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
II.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  Washington  magnesite  to  the 
stern  steel  industry  is  practically  $15  a  ton.  We  believe  that  we 
oiild  not  be  forced  to  double  the  cost  of  this  refractory  which  is 
cd  for  the  bottoms  and  for  the  linings  of  furnaces,  because  it  will 
ive  the  steel  maker  to  using  an  inferior  product  in  the  east,  that  is, 
Jomite,  which  does  not  satisfactorily  serve  this  purpose  and  is  not 
onomicaL 

That  is  all  that  I  have  to  submit  to  the  committee. 
Senator  La  Follette.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 
r.  Buck,  you  stated  that  you  were  reduced  to  about  20  per  cent  of 
>ur  normal  emplojnnent  oi  labor  ? 
Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  reduction  in 
bor  and,  consequently,  in  the  production  of  steel  ? 
Mr.  Buck.  We  naturally  do  not  have  a  market  for  our  products, 
e  think  that  transportation  is  an  important  element  that  has  added 
the  cost  of  these  products.  I  do  not  know  of  anv  better  way  to 
II  you  about  the  influence  of  transportation  on  plants  located  as 
^  are,  in  the  East,  than  to  teU  you  that  the  cost  of  assembling  the 
w  materials  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  is  as  great  as  the  cost  of  the 
g  iron  was  in  1914 — $12  to  $14  a  ton  is  the  cost  of  assembUng  our 
es,  coal,  and  limestone  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron.  That  naturally 
IS  increased  the  cost  of  the  basic  elements  that  go  into  steel  making 
>ry  greatly.  Another  element  which  is  important  is  the  one  which 
r.  Topping  referred  to,  and  that  is  the  erectors,  the  contractors 
bo  were  consumers  of  this  steel,  have  not  brought  down  their  wages, 
is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  a  dollar  an  hour  being  paid  to  the  steel 
ector. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Has  your  company  refused  to  sell  to  some 
these  fabricators  where  they  employ  union  labor? 
Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not  think  so.  Senator. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  not  your  Mr.  Grace  so  testify  before 
le  Locki^ood  committee  in  New  i  ork  City  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not  know  just  what  Mr.  Grace  testified  to.  I  was 
>t  present.  I  do  not  know  what  his  speech  was.  I  do  not  think 
e  refused  to  sell  to  anybody.  That  is  the  knowledge  that  I  have. 
Senator  La  Follette.  I  had  some  recollection  of  having  seen  such 
report  of  his  testimony. 

Mr,  Buck.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  gossip  in  the  papers  always, 
id  always  exaggerations  of  that  character  made. 
Senator  La  Iollette.  It  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the 
mo,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not  think  we  could  afford  not  to  sell  steel  generally, 
^e  are  too  much  interested  in  disposing  of  our  steel. 
The  Chaibman.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  42-cent  rate  for  common  labor  which 
>a  were  pajring  was  for  what  year  or  what  years  ? 
Mr.  Buck.  I  should  sav,  1919  and  1920,  up  until  the  beginning  of 
lis  year.  •  It  may  have  been  two  or  three  years.  Senator. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  the  price  paid  per  hour  for  that 
bor,  say,  back  in  1910  and  1911  and  1912,  and  along  there? 
Mr.  Buck.  I  think,  in  1912,  about  18  cents. 
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Senator  La  Follbttb.  It  ran  along  about  the  same  rate  for  • 
good  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir;  15  to  16  cents  was  the  rate'  of  labor  for  i 
number  of  years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

BRIEF  OF  C.  A.  BXrCK,  VICE  PREBIBBHT  OF  THE  BETHLBHSJC  STSK.  CO. 
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We  believe  the  proposed  duties  on  finished  steel  products  in  the  meta]  flch***! 
to  be  fair  and  equitable  to  the  steel  industry  in  general  provided  the  American  \^i:ii 
tion  plan  is  accepted.  It  is  only  certain  raw  materials  and  certain  alloya  th^i  an 
practically  raw  materials  that  we  wish  to  call  to  your  attention.  We  believe  tt--^ 
products  should  be  on  the  free  list: 

Ferro-alloy 8:  These  are  alloys  of  iron  and  certain  other  elements.  They  are  tt.««r 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  high-grade  steel  to  give  qualities  of  hardneoB.  Xtvxrt 
ness,  etc.  Some  of  the  more  important  ones  are  ferromanganese  (diecuase-i  ^' . 
rately  under  manganese  ore),  ferrochromium,  ferrotungsten,  ferrovanadiuxn.  i*"- 
silicon,  etc.  Nickel  and  nickel  alloys  (par.  385)  can  be  added  to  the  list  a«  ti*- 
uses  are  the  same. 

We  would  recommend  that  only  nominal  duties  be  put  on  these  matanals  aad  ^u« 
the  ores  from  which  these  materials  are  made  be  put  on  the  free  list.  Our  rev'.  i 
for  these  requests  are: 

1.  Ferro-alloys  are  essentially  raw  materials,  being  the  first  product  resultutf  irrj 
the  smelting  of  the  various  ores,  this  generally  being  done  in  the  electric  foraace 

2.  The  ores  of  most  of  the  metals  in  this  group  do  not  exist  in  the  United  Stau^  ^i 
commercial  quantities.  As  to  this  feature  reference  may  be  nuuie  to  some  of  ihH 
elements  in  detail. 

Chromium:  Only  low-grade  chromium  ores  exist  in  the  United  States.  Ute^  o* ' ; 
in  California,  and  their  use  in  the  steel  industrv  is  practically  prohibitive  on  ar<v7i 
of  their  leanness  and  their  cost  when  the  freight  on  waste  matter  in  the  ores  i*  «  ^ 
sidered.  No  rich  chrome  ores  were  developed  during  the  exceedingly  hijzb  vi 
prices.  The  deposits  in  California  are  too  low  grade  to  be  of  importance  in  p«* 
times  but  would  form  a  valuable  emergency  reserve  in  time  of  war. 

Tungsten:  The  case  of  tungsten  is  much  like  that  of  chromium.  In  usin^  up  "^ 
tungsten  reserves  we  are  consuming  a  relatively  low-grade  reserve  of  very  moa<>o^ 
tonnage  in  competition  with  ricK  ores  of  very  large  tonnage  that  occur  in  Tem^  ilii:^ 
the  Malay  States,  etc.  ' 

Nickel:  No  nickel  deposits  exist  in  the  United  States,  and  a  high  duty  on  ' 
cruda  forms  of  nickel  (metallic  nickel  and  nickel  alloys)  is  a  hardship  on  th^  »t 
industry. 

Manganese  ore  and  ferromanganese  (par.  302):  Manganese  is  absolutely  es^eti'j 
in  the  steel  industry,  and  about  17  pounds  of  manganese  are  used  for  every  ton  oi  **h 
produced.  This  importance  makes  the  subject  worthy  of  special  mention.  Wf  >i 
not  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  manganese  ores,  but  do  not  object  to  a  dut\'  on  feflTomaacart  i 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Experience  has  shown  that  even  under  the  inducements  of  very  higih  ;r.- 
the  Unitod  Stat?s  is  entirely  unable  to  supply  its  needs  of  manganese  co* 
deposits  are  of  low  grade  and  are  so  scattered  as  to  be  of  little  importance  lr>  * 
American  steel  industry.    These  facts  have  been  brought  out  in  so  many  in>«>fvj 
tions  that  they  do  not  need  repetition  here.    About  all  that  can  be  said  as  to  An»<-r}  -m 
deposits  is  that  they  would  form  a  small  emergency  reserve  in  case  foiteign  s*ir  '-'i 
should  be  shut  off  by  a  future  war. 

2.  Putting  manganese  ore  on  the  free  list  and  imposing  a  nominal  duty  on  *'r-| 
manganese  would  tend  to  increase  the  importation  oI  the  crude  ore  and  tnMiM  a.'i  -i 
any  steel  company  to  buy  its  ores  abroad  and  make  its  ferromanganeee  in  the  I  m:i 
States. 

3.  Foreign  manganese  ores  exist  in  great  abundance  in  Brazil,  Turkey,  and  !•  .  i 
A  duty  on  manganese  ore  will  certainly  tend  to  make  Germany,  and  more  e«|w^~». 
England,  the  principal  ferromanganese  producing  countries.  They  did  emo>  ■  J 
business  before  the  war  and  a  great  part  of  our  ferromanganese  was  bought  :*■  \ 
England.  Thus,  in  the  years  1908-1914,  inclusive,  we  imported  moie  ferromazuCL'*  i 
than  we  made — 640,000  tons  imported  as  against  610,000  made  in  the  United  Ma  i 

4.  The  exports  of  manganese  ore  from  the  countries  mentioned  abovi>  fonu  t^ 
important  part  of  their  commerce.    This  is  especially  true  of  Braail,  which  cvuiiuj 
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be  inoet  natural  source  of  mauganeae  ore  for  the  United  States.    It  would  seem 

imiy  possible  that  in  ease  manganese  ore  is  made  to  pay  a  high  duty  some  of  the 

(erential  agreements  which  the  United  States  now  enjoys  may  be  abrogated  by 

countries  interested.    This  would  ce.rtainly  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  foreign 

[e. 

.  (jeographically  the  United  States  is  as  well  located  for  ferromanganese  manufac- 

>  as  any  country  in  the  ^  orld.    Ferromanganese  is  not  made  in  any  of  the  countries 

ducing  large  quantities  of  nuinganese  ore .    Like  iron  ore,  manganese  ore  invariably 

3  to  a  location  possessing  good  coking  coal  where  it  is  smelted  into  ferromanganese . 

Diiucements  should  be  made  in  this  tariff  for  the  manufacture  of  ferromanganese 

Jiis  country.    This  can  be  done  by  admitting  the  ores  free  of  duty  and  by  putting 

ominal  duty  on  ferromanganese.    In  this  way  we  will  offset  the  advantage  Europe 

p  has  in  the  matter  of  ocean  transport  on  ores  from  India,  Turkey,  and  Brazil  to 

ropean  points. 

.  England  in  normal  times  enjoys  a  distinct  advantage  in  ferromanganese  j>ro- 

^tion  over  the  United  States.    The  reasons  for  this  are  summarized  in  Tariff  Infor- 

tion  Simeys  on  the  ferro-alloy  industries  (U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  1921.  p.  ()9). 

y  tariff  on  manganese  ore  will  increase  this  advantage. 

•luoTspar  (par.  207) :  Fluorspar  is  an  essential  material  in  the  steel  industry,  being 

i  only  natisfactory  flux  for  open-hearth  fiumaces.    For  many  years  a  considerable 

't  of  o\ir  requirements  has  been  imported,  mostly  from  Fngland. 

The  tariff  on  fluorspar  will  be  a  distinct  hardsMp  on  eastern  steel  manufacturers  on 

•tJiint  of  the  high  freight  ratei  applying  from  Kentucky  and  lUinoig.     We  believe 

;  re-erve^  in  those  States  to  be  ample,  but  also  believe  that  steel  plants  located  in 

»  Ka-t  will  be  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  as  compared  with  ('hicago  and  Pittsburgh. 

e  troijjht  rates  at  present  are  as  follows :  From  Kentucky- Illinois,  field  to  Chicago, 

fiO:  from  Kentucky- Illinois,  field  to  Pittsburgh,  |5.60;  and  from  Kentucky-Illinois, 

IJ  V»  Bethlehem,  $8.    . 

It  i"  U)  he  noted  that  the  American  fluorspar  industry  will  apparently  flourish 

Ihout  tariff  protection.    So  many  new  usa^  are  being  developed  for  high-grade 

IT  that  the  industry  has  greatly  expanded  in  recent  years.    Thus,  while  the  price 

5par  in  1920  was  four  times  that  of  1890,  production  was  about  18  times  the  prcxiuc- 

in  for  1890.    This  development  occurred  while  fluorspar  was  on  the  free  list  or  while 

had  only  a  nominal  duty  of  |1.50  per  ton. 

Ma^ente  (par.  47)  and  magnesite  brick  (par.  201):  Magnesite  is  an  important 

fra<  U)ry  used  extensively  in  the  steel  industry  for  lining  open-hearth  and  other 

ma<e.-.    It  is  subjected  to  a  dead-burning  process  before  use  and  is  then  called 

a*l-Kiimed  grain  magne.nte.    A  large  amount  is  used  in  this  form  and  a  large  amount 

al-ii  u>*ed  in  the  form  of  brick  made  from  this  material. 

Tho  only  .substitute  is  a  very  pure  dolomite,  which  while  cheaper,  is  not  as  eatis- 

tory  ap  magnesite. 

Tho  f)ept  magnosite  for  refractory  purj^oses  occurs  in  Austria  and  the  magnesite 

ili.>try  of  the  United  States  has  practically  been  built  up  on  importations  from 

ai  1  oimtrv.    As  indicating  this  development  the  imports  of  dead-burned  magnesite 

^  .'.0.000  tons  in  1904  and  increased  to  150,000  tons  in  1914. 

I*e\(*l()pment  of  domestic  magnesite  has  been  recent  and  only  one  property  located 

Wi\.^hingtun  is  known  that  can  supply  an  important  tonnage.     California  also  ip  a 

n<luf  er ,  hut  the  quality  of  the  product  is  such  that  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  refractory 

e.    In  1920  California  produced  82,000  tons  and  Washington  222,000  tons. 

^♦*  are  not  in  favor  of  tne  imposition  of  a  duty  on  magnesite  for  the  following  reasons: 

1;  An  important  magnesite  brick  industry  has  been  built  up  in  the  East,  depending 

itinly  on  Austrian  magnesite.     This  industry  comprises  many  brick  plants  located 

r*''nn«ylvania  and  Maryland  and  well  adapted  to  B(Tve  the  steel  industry. 

2.  '»H>jfraphically,  the  Washington  deposit  is  such  that  it  will  always  furnish  a 

f''li]''t delivered  to  Eastern  steel  plants  at  prohibitive  prices.    This  is  due  to  the 

pl»  freight  coats  which  will  necessarily  be  charged. 

'^.  Thy  Washington  producer  does  not  need  protection  to  insure  prosperity.    The 

^t  (hat  the  Washington  production  increased  from  715  tons  in  1916  to  222,000  tons 

1920  with  magnesi^  on  the  free  list  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  above  statement. 

|.  A  heavy  duty  on  mamesite  will  certainly  tend  to  force  steel  makers  to  use 

•lomiti*  M  a  refractory  and  the  use  of  magnesite  will  tend  to  decrease. 

fern  silicon:  Ferrosiliron  is  mentioned  espe^-ially  as  showing  the  very  high  duties 

^'P^hhI  on  Bome  of  the  ferro-alloys.    At  present  the  price  of  a  domestic  50  per  cent 

fi'jfsiliron  if  160  per  gross  ton  at  Ohio  points.    A  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  means  that 
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it  contains  50  \)er  cent  of  silicon,  therefore,  a  ctosb  ton  contains  1,120  pounds.  ?- 
duty  proposed  in  the  bill  is  2}  cents  per  pound  of  silicon  or  for  this  mide.  a  diit  3I 
$28  per  ton  is  proposed.    This  is  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  present  seUing  price. 

The  materials  entering  into  ferrosilicon  are.iron  and  silica  which  are  b^  a^iiS'i^ 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  While  a  moderate  duty  might  be  advisable,  we  believ*'  v 
that  approximates  50  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  is  excessive. 

HiaH-SPEED  STEEL. 

[Paragraphs  304  and  305.] 

STATEMENT     OF     ABTHUB     BALFOTTB,     MANAGINO     DIBEC70S 
ABTHTTB  BALFOUR  &  CO.  (LTD.),  SHEFFIELD,  £NOLANB. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  name  in  full,  p>bj 
residence,  what  interest  you  represent,  and  to  what  you  desirt  u 
direct  your  remarks  ? 

Mr.  Balfoue.  My  name  is  Arthur  Balfour;  I  am  of  Sheffi<»i«i 
England.  I  am  deputy  president  of  the  Association  of  Briiisl 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  1  am  ex-president  of  the  Sheffield  ChamW 
of  Commerce;  ex-master  cutler  of  Sheffield,  and  managing  director  d 
Arthur  Balfour  &  Co.  (Ltd.) ,  of  Sheffield. 

I  am  desirous  of  drawing  your  attention  to  the  question  of  kigi 
speed  steels  and  other  steels  which  have  been  imported  from  She&-' 
for  a  great  many  years. 

Before  doing  so  I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  sxd 
Senators,  for  having  so  very  kindly  received  us  on  such  short  notKt 
which  we  very  much  appreciate,  and  our  people  in  Sheffield  will  v«; 
much  appreciate  it  when  we  tell  them  about  it. 

I  am  sure  you  will  understand  that  we  feel  that  we  are  in  a  ratf.-fl 
delicate  situation.  We  do  not  for  one  moment  desire  to  appear  • 
suggest  in  any  way  what  you  should  do  in  your  own  country;  bu 
owin^  to  the  very  long  time  that  Sheffield  has  been  associated  w^i 
America  we  ventured  to  come  here  and  put  a  few  condderatiio 
before  you. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  in  Sheffield  create.! '. 
the  war,  and  in  England  in  general,  ajre  very  disastrous.  We  hi^ 
about  2,000,000  people  out  of  employment.  We  have  BJi«t-* 
two  or  three  million  working  only  two  days  a  week  and  a  fur*-.- 
million  working  only  three  days  a  week,  and  we  are  right  up  sgai'i 
the  economic  law,  owing  to  conditions  created  by  the  war. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  in  about  the  same  condition  as  we  fc 
in  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  gather  that  we  are  both  in  the  same  positi-i 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  judge  that  your  position  is  a  httle  v>' 
than  ours. 

Mr.  Balfour.  A  little  worse  than  yours.  There  is  pr8ci'>-. 
nobody  working  full  time. 

Of  course,  we  expected  this,  but  it  has  come  upon  us  even  litr^ 
than  we  anticipatea. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  my  colleagues  have  asked  ni' 
speak  for  them  so  as  to  take  up  as  little  of  the  time  of  the  comiiii'' 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Sidney  Robinson,   who  is  with  me,   represents    the  fint. 
William  Jessop  &  Sons  (Ltd.).     They  have  been  doing  buanes^ 
since  1828. 
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It.  Ma^regor  represents  the  firm  of  Sanderson  Bros.  &  Newbould 
d.).  I^ey  have  been  doing  business  since  before  1829.  Mr. 
in  Cecil  Ward,  of  Edgar  Allen  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  and  mj  own  concern 
re  been  trading  here  since  1876.  We  have  been  in  the  closest 
peration  with  the  steel  makers  in  this  country.  During  this 
lod  we  have  worked  out  inventions  together  and  sent  workers  over 
•e,  and  in  most  of  your  steel  firms  you  will  find  old  SheflSleld  steel 
rkers  to-day,  or  their  descendants.  We  are  very  anxious  that 
ise  beneficial  conditions  shall  not  be  disturbed. 
lioshet  steel,  manganese  steel,  stainless  steel,  and  other  varieties, 
of  which  are  produced  here  at  the  present  time,  were  invented 
Sheffield.  The  Taylor- White  process  of  treating  tool  steel,  which 
i  been  a  very  great  factor  in  the  trades  which  we  represent,  was 
ented  in  your  country,  but  as  regards  the  making  of  high-speed 
el  it  was  perfected  in  Sheffield. 

The  population  of  Sheffield  to-day  is  over  half  a  million,  of  which  a 
ndred  thousand  workmen  are  largely  skilled.  We  also  represent 
«srs.  Sir  W.  G,  Armstrong,  Witmouth  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Manchester. 

0  make  the  same  class  of  steel,  but  it  is  made  in  Manchester  ana 
t  in  Sheffield.  Taking  into  consideration  their  employees,  which 
lount  to  probably  25,000,  we  represent  about  125,000  workers. 

IVe  have  also  had  long  personal  connections  with  this  country, 
icli  has  induced  us  to  venture  to  come  to  see  you.  I  molded  car 
eels  in  Buffalo  for  four  years,  from  1892  to  1896.     I  have  been  here 

times.  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  here  43  times,  and  my  other 
leagues  over  20  times.  We  are  all  of  us  local  taxpayers,  through 
ns  m  which  we  are  interested,  and  all  of  us  employ  labor  in  tfis 
intry. 

liTe  should  have  liked,  if  it  were  possible,  to  have  no  change  in  the 
iff  at  all.  We  recognize  that  that  is  not  possible,  and  we  are  pre- 
•ed  to  accept  the  data  and  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Smiley  (speaking 

the  committee  of  fine  steel  importers)  recently.     These  gentle- 
n  distribute  our  products  in  this  country. 
>enator  Smoot.  Au*.  Boker,  I  think,  also. 

>Ir.  Balfoub.  I  was  speaking  not  of  cutlerv  just  for  the  moment, 
mtor.    He  represented  cutlery,  but  he  also  spoke,  perhaps,  of 
el. 
>enator  Smoot.  Yes,  he  did.    Will  you  let  me  know  just  what 

1  want?    Take  the  steel  valued  above  40  cents  per  pound.     The 
as  it  passed  the  House  provided  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.     That 

xrhere  the  high-speed  steel  falls.  As  I  remember  it,  Mr.  Smiley 
died  10  per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent. 

Ix.  Balfour.  Yes,  sir.    Taking  paragraph  305 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  that  is  the  first  of  paragraph  304.  Three 
wired  and  five  is  the  paragraph  providing  72  cents  per  poimd  on 
tungsten  content  in  excess  of  1^  per  cent,  '^and  72  cents  per 
md  on  the  tungsten  content  in  excess  of  1^  per  cent  shall  be 
ied,  collected,  and  paid  on  any  articles  containing  molybdenum 
I  tungsten. '' 
)o,  for  high-speed  steel,  you  have  got  to  take  paragraphs  304  and 

jfr.  Balfour.  In  conjunction. 

wnator  Smoot.  It   has   been   suggested,    although   not   by  Mr. 

u^^jTi  that  the  72  cents  be  cut  to  50  cents.     Others  have  suggested 
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that  in  their  testimony.     In  other  words,  they  were  oc»ift«fit  w.-; 
making  paragraph  304  10  per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent,  and  cn*XM  \ 
72  cents  to  50  cents  per  pound  on  the  tungsten  contained  in  the  *v*: 

Mr.  Balfour.  We  suggest  that  the  tungsten  should  be  cat  t-:  I  \ 
cents  from  72  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out.     You  irant : ' 

Mr.  BalK)UR.  Thirtv-five  instead  of  72. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  10  per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Balfoub.  Ten  per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent;  yes,  sir. 

At  the  present  time,  as  you  have  all  heara,  the  fine^teel  imfKir . 
tion  is  only  2  per  cent  of  the  whole;  and  we  feel  that  that  is  a  r  - 
small  percentage  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  useful  percecio^ 
as  it  makes  an  incentive  to  the  manufacturers  here  and  a  sr  n 
incentive  to  us  to  give  the  best  value  we  can  as  regards  quality  ir^. 
price. 

We  are  satisfied  that  if  the  tariff  went  through  as  it  is  at  pr^f^-^' 
written  it  would  put  us  out  of  business.  There  is  no  question  at-  .i 
that.  I  understand  that  it  is  not  your  desire  to  put  anybody  i 
of  business  entirely;  but  we  could  not  possibly  send  you  steel  on '.  i 
that  tariff. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  What  you  mean  is  that  it  would  be  p-^ 
hibitive  so  far  as  the  American  trade  is  concerned  f 

Mr.  Balfour.  It  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive,  sir,  beeaus^^  *-  H 
duty  would  come  to  about  200  pounds  per  ton,  in  pounds  sterL-j 
and  as  we  have  to  keep  stocks  in  this  coimtry  from  50  to  100  t-  ~.- 
we  wiU  always  have  to  lock  up  20,000  pounds  sterling  in  dntj  a.  " 
on  our  high-speed  steel  before  we  could  trade  at  all. 

There  is  another  view  which  bears  very  strongly  on  the  amc^ur  • 
the  tariff.     That  is  the  valuation  question.     We  tave  got  alone  '^  ' 
well  under  the  present  valuation.     We  are  in  very  close  touch  « 
the  representatives  of  yonr  Treasury  Department  in  London.     T' 
come  to  Sheffield  to  see  us  and  we  give  them  every  possible  fa- 
for  looking  into  matters,  and  we  have  always  been  able  to  <^*.- 
them  exactly  as  to  what  we  have  been  doing. 

We  desire  to  go  on  doing  that.     We  are  very  anxious  that  th^  •  ■ 
uation  should  be  fixed  in  some  way  so  that  we  can  ciuote  a  prire  i\ 
to  our  customers  in  this  country;  else  it  is  almost  impossible  t<>  < 
ceive  that  vour  buyers  here  will  give  us  an  open  order  on  a  r' 
which  is  indefinite. 

If  the  valuation  is  put  on  the  basis  it  has  been  suggested,  it  wil^  * 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  say  on  any  given  day  what  duty  we  *»'  . 
have  to  pav  and  what  price  we  can  guarantee  to  out  costomer  t-  • 

Senator  Smoot.  You  must  take  into  consideration  that  you  if 
an  advantage  in  the  exchange  value  that  you  have  never  had  bt-f*  • 
and  this  committee  has  to  take  that  into  consideration  in  fixing  tr.-*- 
rates. 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  agree;  I  quite  appreciate  thaU  ^  We  barp  " 
same  exchange  difficulties  that  you  have,  somewhat  intensified  v  ' 
the  competition  which  we  have  so  close  to  us  in  Germany. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  something  about  that^ 

Mr.  Balfour.  We  know  all  about  the  exchange  difficulties,  i 
we  do  put  before  you  for  consideration  the  difficulty  of  tradii^  «  i- 
open  indefinite  situation  of  the  kind  which  this  new  vahiatKin  «  . 
create.    We  also  have  contracts  here  with  some  of  your  bifr  ti* 
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akers  for  steel,  which  are.  running  contracts  for  two  or  three  hun- 
ed  tons.  They  want  to  fix  a  price  that  is  definite  in  order  to  be 
»le  to  fix  their  costs  of  production.  Under  this  system  it  will  be 
most  impossible  for  either  of  us  to  do  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  can  not  agree  with  you  there,  because  it  seems  to 
e  that  your  price  under  the  existing  tariff  law  is  fixed  upon  the  day 

the  exportation.  If  changes  in  price  should  occur  m  England 
iring  that  time,  of  course  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  to-day  will  be 
fferent.  The  American  valuation  does  not  fluctuate  apy  more  than 
le  valuations  in  a  foreign  country  fluctuate. 

Senator  McCumbek.  They  are  probably  more  stable  now,  because 
le  currency  is  more  stable. 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  upon  tonnage  steel  it  is 
fixed  thing.  It  is  a  fixed  market  question.  But  take  high-speed 
eel  and  these  fine  steels,  and  it  is  not  fixed.  They  have  a  different 
unposition,  a  different  analvsis,  and  each  concern  makes  a  separate 
lality.     They  are  not  stand.ard. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  that  same  difficulty,  if  you  call  it  a  difficulty, 
cists  to-day  with  the  foreign  valuation. 

Mr.  Balfour.  To  some  little  extent,  but  nothing  like  to  the  same 
ctent,  because  we  can  to-day  make  the  price  and  fix  the  price  in 
mts. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  a  fixed  price  in  America,  too. 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  only  ask  you  to  consider  these  points  and  see 
hat  you  can  do  with  reference  to  these  difficulties. 

Senator  McLean.  On  the  tungsten  content  the  rate  is  specific. 

Mr.  Balfour.  The  rate  is  specific  on  the  timgsten  content,  but 
bre  is  also  an  ad  valorem  percentage  on  the  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  that  the  question  of  American  valuation 
ffccts  is  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  tne  steel  above  40  cents. 

Mr.  Balfour.  We  are  all  in  agreement  on  that.  High-speed  steel 
^  oiir  important  product  which  we  have  to  send  to  this  country. 
Ve  are  also  interested  in  carbon  steel. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  manufacture  high-speed  steel  in  this 
ountry  1 

Mr.  Salfour.  No  ;  none  of  us.    We  only  manufacture  it  in  England. 

Senator  McLean.  You  said  you  had  branch  interests  here. 

Mr.  Balfour.  Jessops  have  a  company  at  Washington,  Pa.,  where 
hey  roll  sheets.  The  others  of  us  have  branches  in  different  parts 
i  the  country — Chicago,  Boston,  and  New  York. 

Senator  McLean.  Will  you  give  the  committee  your  capital 
averted  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  could  not,  offhand,  without  consulting  my 
'OUcagues.  I  should  say,  altogether,  that  we  employ  perhaps 
iOO  or  500  people  in  this  country,  probably  no  more  than  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  suppose  your  ownership  is  associated  with 
^ericans  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Yes,  sir.  'Jhey  are  practically  retailing  companies, 
with  the  exception  of  Jessops. 

We,  of  course,  are  very  much  interested  in  the  export  of  finished 
Ms  from  this  country  which  are  made  from  our  steel.  We  buy 
^Mgo  numbers  in  England  and  great  numbers  are  sold  to  the  colonies. 

We  feel  that  this  tariff  will  certainly  put  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
wie  export  of  those  tools,  as  it  will  further  depress  the  exchange  and 
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further  accentuate  the  exchange  difficulty,  and  also  make  the  c**^ 
of  the  high-speed  steel  to  the  makers  here  very  much  higher,  p.- 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  duty  on  tungsten. 

And  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  word  on  tungsten,  I  would  lik*'  • 
say  that  we  had  during  the  war  great  difficulties  with  tungsten,  ju- 
as  you  had;  but,  fortunately,  we  had  the  tungsten  in  the  Brit^i 
Empire,  as  you  had  it  in  your  country,  and  the  fact  that  we  h*'! 
supply  in  the  British  Empire  saved  us  a  great  deal  during  the  wj 
and  enabled  us  to  produce  munitions,  and  we  are  anxious,  from  *»z 
side,  to  retain  a  certain  amount  of  tungsten  in  the  British  Empi: 
and  not  work  it  all  out.  Fortunately  we  are  helped  in  this  by  cb*-;; 
supplies  from  other  countries  which  are  available  at  this  moni'/^r 

Senator  Watson.  What  are  your  imports  to  this  country  of  hijl 
speed  steel,  as  you  class  it  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  They  have  varied  enormously.  Recently  it  h^- 
been  perhaps  500  to  700  tons  per  annum,  somethmg  under  1,000  toa- 

Senator  McCumber.  What  was  the  value  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  About  £250,000  sterling  or  something  of  that  kin  J 
roughly. 

I  just  want  to  state  to  you,  broadly,  that  we  are  suffering  fr  '•- 
very,  very  hard  conditions  in  England.  We  are  paying  taxes  *i 
£23  sterling  per  head. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  your  industrial  condition  in  Sheffield  charac- 
teristic of  the  general  condition  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  worse  in  some  places.  It  is  bjd 
everywhere.  Sheffield  has  probably  the  worst  conditions.  We  hT' 
paying  £23  sterling  per  head  of  tax  in  our  country  this  year,  Til^ 
nearest  to  us  in  the  world  is  about  £5  6s.  sterling.  That  is  putting 
a  very  great  burden  upon  us,  and  we  are  struggling  to  overcome  tb' 
enormous  strain  put  upon  us  due  to  the  war. 

All  that  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  let  us  live  and  work  and  pay  you 
back  what  we  owe  you.  We  owe  you  a  vast  amoimt  of  money.  wiu«'b 
is  a  great  anxiety  to  us,  and  we  feel  that  imless  we  can  trade  with  v(»u 
our  difficulties  are  going  to  be  enormous.  You  have  got  something 
like  fifty  thousand  million  dollars  in  gold.  We  can  not  send  you  anj 
more  gold.  We  have  not  got  it,  even  if  it  were  advisable  for  you  to 
receive  it,  which  I  do  not  think  it  is.  So  that  the  only  thing  we  cac 
do  is  to  trade  in  goods  for  goods  with  you,  and  that  we  are  very 
anxious  to  do. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  unemployment  in  England  i  Son^e 
figures  which  have  been  given  us  show  that  it  is  about  5  or  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Balfour.  We  have  2,000,000  unemployed;  we  have  another 
million  employed  two  days  and  several  other  niillions  employed  thivf 
days.     Ourpopulation  is  about  45,000,000. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Balfour.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  figures. 

Senator  Watson.  For  the  entire  year  of  1920,  xmder  the  classifi- 
cation of  steel  by  whatever  process  made,  containing  alloys,  such  v< 
nickel,  cobalt,  vanadium,  chromium,  tui%sten,  or  wouram,  molvM^ 
num,  titanium,  iridium,  uranium,  tantalum,  boron,  and  similar  alloys. 
we  imported  883,740  pounds,  valued  at  somewhere  between  thrw 
and  foiu*  milUon  dollars. 

Mr.  Balfour.  That  would  be  about  right.  There  are  about  250,- 
000  of  high  speed,  and  the  rest  would  be  made  up  of  other  steels. 
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senator  Watson.  About  $250,000  of  that  is  high  speed  ? 
rfr.  Balfoub.  Practically. 

5enator  Watson.  Hov  much  of  that  comes  from  Sheffield? 
Ur.  Balfour.  It  practically  all  comes  from  Sheffield.     A  little 
nes  from  Manchester.     Sweden  sends  practically  no  crucible  steel 
d  no  high-speed  steel  to  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  suppose  half  of  that  amount  would  be  imported 
«  the  United  States  even  though  the  rates  were  higher  than  they  are 
re? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Unless  the  selling  price  is  too  high.  I  do  not  think 
u  can  say  that  we  have  ever  ruined  the  price  in  competition  with 
e  American  makers.  We  have  always  obtained  for  our  steel  at 
ist  as  good  a  price,  or  a  Uttle  higher,  on  account  of  special  quaUty. 
Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  it  has  special  quahty. 
Senator  Watson.  I  did  not  hear  your  question.  Senator. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  ask  a  question.  I  simply  stated  that  no 
atter  if  the  rates  are  higher  than  they  are  in  the  Fordney  bill  there 
no  doubt  that  at  least  half  of  that  amount  that  was  imported  in  the 
ist  would  be  imported  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  misunderstood  your  statement,  Senator.    I  under- 
ood  the  Senator  asked  if  we  always  obtained  a  higher  price. 
Senator  Smoot.  No;  I  did  not  ask  that  question. 
Mr.  Balfour.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  quite  agree  with  that.    If 
\e  proposed  duty  is  put  on  I  do  not  think  we  shaU  be  able  to  import 
igh  speed  at  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  From  the  information  we  receive  there  are  certain 
idustries  in  this  coimtry  that  would  use  it  no  matter  whether  it  cost 
wre  than  it  does  now  or  not. 

Mr.  Balfour.  Yes;  even  more,  but  the  amoimt  proposed  I  am 
fraid  would  naake  it  impossible  to  do  any  export  trade. 

Senator  Watson.  What  wages  do  you  pay  in  the  making  of  high 
peed  steel  as  compared  with  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  in  the 
ame  line  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Our  wages  have  gone  up  very  much  since  the  war. 
do  not  think  our  wages  are  very  much  diflFerent  from  yours  at  the 
)resent  time.     On  the  other  hand,  our  fuel,  which  is  a  very  big  factor, 
5  very  much  higher  than  yours. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  paying  conmion  labor  ? 

Mr,  Balfour.  The  ordinary  common  labor,  that  is,  a  man  wheeling 
i  barrow,  gets  3  pounds  10  shillings. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  long  do  they  work  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Eight  hours  a  day. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  your  cost  of  living  as  compared  with  that 
in  America? 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  should  say  your  living  is  a  little  higher. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  tmnk  your  cost  of  living  of  the  working 
People  is  cheaper  than  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  They  Uve  on  a  different  standard,  sir.  Our  people 
do  not  live  perhaps  on  as  high  a  standard  as  they  do  in  this  coimtry. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  can  not  compare  wages  without  knowing 
the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Balfour.  No;  it  is  impossible.  Our  cost  of  living  is  possibly 
^00  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in  1912. 
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Senator  MgCumbbb.  You  pay  wages  that  are  about  commfmsurf^ 
with  American  wages  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Very  close,  sir;  not  very  much  different. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  based  on  the  pound  of  S3.60  infitead  iJ 
$4.87.    You  would  not  pay  the  same  amoimt 

Mr.  Balfour.  Not  on  $4.87;  I  quite  agree.  We  have  not  paid  ti» 
same  wages  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  you  never  have. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  feut  you  think  it  is  a  fact  that  your  wac*- 
have  gone  up  very  largely  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Four  hundred  per  cent  since  1912. 

Senator  McCumber.  While  ours  have  perhaps  doubled. 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  ought  to  say,  in  fairness,  that  ours  are  n-'* 
coming  down  quite  rapidly. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  not  your  great  trouble  to-day,    and  *■ 
many  being  out  of  work,  due  entirely  to  a  labor  wage  that  is  awbj 
above  the  ability  of  purchasers  to  buy  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Absolutely  so.  We  are  not  making  anything  is- 
England  to-day  which  we  can  sell,  when  we  have  made  it,  at  what  : 
has  cost  us  to  make. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  your  remedy  lies  more  in  getting  your 
labor  down  to  a  reasonable  basis  so  that  you  can  sell  the  producls  t  • 
the  world  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  And  our  fuel,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  McCumber.  But  your  labor  increase  makes  the  cost  of  your 
fuel  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Balfour.  Quite  right,  sir.  I  must  say  this  for  our  lab<»: 
They  are  recognizmg  the  situation.  They  are  fully  recognizini:  r 
and  the  better  class  of  labor  leaders  at  least  see  that  this  system  whicL 
has  been  pressed  very  hard  during  the  war,  that  a  man  should  noi 
produce  more  than  a  certain  quantity,  that  they  should  restnn 
output,  and  so  on,  is  an  impossible  economic  situation.  That  e 
to-aay  being  altered  in  our  country,  I  am  glad  to  say. 

Ijust  want  to  touch  on  one  question  as  lightly  as  i  can. 

We  do  not  believe  in  retaliation  in  our  country.  I  believe  tlut 
whatever  you  do  to  us  we  would  never  permit  that.  We  think  :t 
would  create  a  feeling  of  mistrust  between  us,  and  I  believe  w^e  «haL 
always  give  you  a  free  entry  into  our  market  for  your  goods.  All  v.- 
ask  of  you  is  to  give  us  the  best  and  squarest  deal  you  can  under  tiie 
circumstances. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  no  objections  whatever  to  our  impo-sir^' 
a  duty  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  wage  and  to  equalize  the  exc^aDi!^ 
value  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Sir,  we  have  no  objection  to  your  imposing  a  dun 
It  is  for  you  to  decide  what  it  is  to  be  and  how  it  is  to  oe  done.     ^V# 
understand  all  that;  but  we  do  ask  you,  after  the  pleasant  connrv* 
tions  we  have  had  together,  not  to  put  us  out  of  busmess. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  that  the  proposition  would  be  a  f»L' 
one  that  all  that  we  would  impose  by  way  of  duty  would  be  the  dxPcr- 
ence  in  the  labor  cost  and  to  equalize  the  difference  in  exch&nee  f 

Mr.  Balfour.  Yes;  providea  you  made  the  condition  tnai  » 
should  not  become  a  permanent  thing;  that  when  conditions  fUt4frr>J 
you  would  be  prepared  to  reconsider  the  matter  and  not,  ^rhen  w- 
have  the  other  conditions  right,  leave  us  with  a  high  tariff. 
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ienator  Smoot.  Of  course,  you  must  know  that  no  tariff  that  will 
passed  is  going  to  remain  on  the  statute  books  as  they  have  done  in 
mal  times  in  the  past. 

ilr.  Balfour.  We  certainly  hope  not.     But  we  do  not  believe  in 
eiliation.     Whatever  happens,  we  shall  give  a  free  entry  to  your 
)ds  as  far  as  it  is  possible.     That  I  am  perfectly  convinced  of. 
senator  McCumber.  Let  me  ask  you  a  (question  in  a  little  different 
m  from  that  asked  you  by  Senator  Smoot. 

K^ould  vou  be  satisfied  if  we  put  a  tariff  on  that  would  measure  the 
.ual  di&erence  between  the  cost  of  production,  including  every- 
ng,  in  your  coimtry  and  in  this  country  ? 

Vir.  Balfour.  Yes,  sir;  we  would,  because  the  cost  of  production 
hi^h-speed  steel  is  less  in  this  country  than  it  is  with  us.  That 
ula  suit  us  entirely. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  according  to  that  view,  there  would  be 
tariff  in  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  started  my  remarks  by  saying  that  we  should  be 
rv'  glad  if  everything  could  remain  as  it  was. 
Senator  Smoot.  Remain  as  it  was  ? 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  prepared  production  costs  to  show 
at  it  costs  less  to  make  high-speed  steel  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Balfour.  We  have  great  difiicultv  in  giving  you  production 
sts  of  vour  own  people.  We  know  what  our  costs  are.  We  are 
mstantly  giving  them  to  your  representative  in  London. 
Senator  Walsh.  What  percentage  do  your  companies  ship  to 
merica  ?  * 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  should  say  a  little  less  than  20  per  cent — probably 
5  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  Assuming  that  this  tariff  amounted  to  an  em- 
argo,  vour  reduction  would  be  only  18  to  20  per  cent? 
Mr.  Balfour.  But  it  does  not  cmite  work  like  that.  It  is  not  dis- 
ibuted  evenly  over  the  trade.  We  have  some  gentlemen  whom  I 
m  representing  who  do  their  whole  trade  with  America.  I  can  put 
\y  hand  on  two  or  three  firms  that  would  go  clean  out  of  business, 
^ther  firms  will  be  hit  more  or  less  hard  according  to  the  percentage 
bat  affects  their  o.wn  trade. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  spoke  of  having  this  on  the  free  list. 
Mr,  Balfour.  No,  sir.     Under  the  same  conditions  as  exist  at 
^resent,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.     I  said  no  change  in  the  tariff  as  it  is 
t  present. 

i>enator  Walsh.  Do  you  mind  giving  us  the  names  of  firms  or  tell 
is  the  product  produced  that  womd  be  put  out  of  business  ? 
Mr.  Balfour.  I  can  give  you  that  at  once.     The  firm  of  S.  C. 
(Fardlow,  who  manufacture  cutlery  steel,  would  be  practically  put  out 
rf  business. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  rive  us  any  others  ? 

^Ir,  Balfour.  I  can  give  tnem  to  you  afterwards. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  they  also  make  cutlery  ? 
/Mr.  Balfour.  There  are  also  other  firms  who  make  cutlery  and 
'"gH-speed  steel. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  average  price  of  high-speed  steel  in  Britain 
^ay  is  about  *200  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Three  and  nine  pence.     It  is  about  £420  sterling 
per  U)n. 
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Senator  Smoot.  A  ton  of  2,240  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  the  price  t<Mle; 
the  average  price  of  that  steel,  so  that  I  can  figure  the  15  per  cent — - 

Mr.  Balfour.  Will  one  of  my  colleagues,  while  I  am  speakir* 
just  work  that  out  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  can  work  it  out  if  you  give  me  the  infonnati'  - 

Mr.  Balfour.  Four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  ton  is  t* 
price  of  18  per  cent  high-speed  steel  to-dav  i.  o.  b.  England. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thank  you;  that  is  all  1  care  for. 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  further  take  tu 
your  time.  We  appreciate,  not  only  on  the  part  of  ourselves  hw 
on  the  part  of  Sheffield,  the  very  kind  way  in  which  you  have  reeei^*  i 
us  and  the  opportunity  whicn  you  have  given  us  of  putting  ••  •] 
views  before  you.  We  have  very,  very  strong  feelings  that  i'-. 
peace  of  the  worid  depends  entirely  upon  you  and  upon  us,  and  «• 
want  to  do  nothing  from  our  side  to  disturb  the  harmony  and  '■ 
excellent  way  in  wnich  we  have  worked  together. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  Mr.  S.  J.  Robinson  desire  to  be  heard 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  do  not  think  the  other  gentlemen  wish  to  gi^j 
any  evidence  at  all.  They  asked  that  I  should  speak  for  the  wFn«k 
of  them. 

Senator  MoCumber.  If  there  is  any  brief  that  you  would  likt*  '.i 
file,  that  may  be  done  and  it  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  your  testimonv 

Mr.  Balfour.  Thank  you.  We  will  consider  that;  but  I  thiiik 
ftiat  with  the  help  of  the  Senators  who  have  questioned  me  we  havi 
brought  out  the  evidence  very  clearly. 

We  are  very  much  obUged  to  you,  gentlemen. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  F.  SCHWEP,  BBPBESBNTINO  THE  INQKBSOLI^ 

BAND  CO. 

Mr.  ScHWEP.  We  have  six  plants  in  this  country,  employing  approx 
imately  6,000  men.  We  are  interested  in  parafiraph  304  only  in  S4 
far  as  it  pertains  to  hollow  mining  drill  steel.  We  import  this  com* 
modity  from  Sweden  because  this  country  has  not  yet  produceii  i 
quality  of  steel  for  that  particular  purpose  that  equab  in  quality  tht 
Swedish  steel. 

We  import  approximately  2,000  tons  a  year,  on  which  the  Goven; 
ment  derives  a  revenue,  under  the  present  tariff  act,  of  about  $37.(» 

Under  the  proposed  Fordney  Act  the  revenue  would  approximau 
$90,000,  representing  a  difference  of  about  $53,000,  which  would  luvf 
to  be  borne  by  the  mining  industry  in  this  country,  provided  ibcj 
continue  the  use  of  this  better  quality  of  steel.  If  not,  they  would  \>e 
deprived  of  the  efficiency  of  the  drills  manufactiu'ed  and  used  in  coTh 
junction  with  that  steel.  Therefore  we  ask  that  the  present  tariii  o' 
8  per  cent  be  continued. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  ever  sold  any  drills  made  from  Amer- 
ican steel  ? 

Mr.  SoHWEP.  We  have. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  not  give  satisfaction  ? 

Mr.  ScHWEP.  They  do.     The  point  is  this:  That  the  old  type  of 

Percussion  drilling  differs  widely  in  principle  from  the  hammer  dnl 
he  hammer  drill  uses  a  hollow  steel,  ana  instead  of  lifting  the  stee 
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the  chuck  up  and  down  the  drill  is  tapped  on  the  end.     The  steel 

eives  blows  at  the  rate  of  2,000  per  minute,  and  the  steel  has  to 

hstand  shock  and  vibration,  and  we  have  found  that  there  is  some- 

ng  inherent  in  the  Swedish  steel  which  is  not  revealed  by  analysis 

i  which  makes  that  particular  steel  very  much  better  adapted  for 

it  kind  of  work  than  the  American  steel. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  all  you  desire  to  say  ? 

Sir.  ScHW^EP.  I  may  say  that  this  Swedish  steel  is  the  only  product 

it  we  import  that  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  our  product. 

herwise  we  use  all  American  products.    The  only  exception  is  this 

e  variety  of  steel. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  do  you  import  per  year  ? 

Mr.  ScHWiEP.  About  2,000  tons  a  year. 

CSUGIBLE,  ELECTBIG,  AND  ALLOT  STEELS. 

[Paragraphs  304,  305,  and  316.] 
STATSMBNT  OF  JOHN  H.  BBEWSTEB,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Brewster,  give  your  full  name  and  address  to 
le  stenographer,  please. 

Mr.  Brewster.  John  H.  Brewster,  66  West  Forty-fifth  Street, 
lew  York  City. 

I  desire  to  address  myself  to  paragraphs  304  and  305.  I  have 
othing^  to  say  to  the  committee  further  than  what  I  have  tried  to  say 
a  my  brief.     May  I  file  that  brief  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  file  your  brief.  Is  there  any  other  state- 
aent  you  desire  to  make? 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  think  I  have  covered  the  whole  subject  as  well  as 
[  could.  I  have  here  a  schedule  as  a  supplement  to  my  brief.  It  is 
i  part  of  the  evidence. 

Senator  Smoot.  Very  well ;  that  may  be  filed. 

BRIEF  OF  JOHN  E.  BREWSTER,  HEW  TORR  CITT. 

1.  The  House  of  Representatives,  by  adopting  in  paragrapli  304  the  approxi- 
mate provisions  of  the  Payne-Aldrlch  bill,  overlooked  the  tariff  differential 
established  in  paragraph  110  of  the  present  tariff,  which  provides  for  a  duty  of 
15  per  cent  on  crucible  and  electric  steels  and  8  per  cent  on  open-hearth  and 
Bessemer.    This  distinction  should  be  maintained. 

2.  When  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  was  written  crucible  tool  steels  comprised 
a  major  part  of  our  imports,  consequently  all  bars  and  other  shapes  were  given 
the  same  tariff  classification. 

3.  From  1909  to  1913  great  progress  was  made  in  the  development  of  electric 
and  alloy  steels,  and  these  fine  steels  were  given  greater  protection  under  the 
present  tariff  than  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steels,  whose  costs  were  so  low 
tliat  foreign  competition  was  negligible. 

1  This  distinction  should  be  continued  in  the  new  tariff,  because  the  imports 
01  crucible,  electric,  and  alloy  steels  are  principally  tool  steel,  which  Is  a  fin- 
ished product  and  used  as  such,  whereas  the  imports  of  open-hearth  and  Besse- 
mer steels  are  principally  semifinished  raw  materials  used  by  American  manu- 
facturers, who  expend  large  labor  costs  in  turning  these  steels  Into  finished 
products.  Among  the  buyers  of  Swedish  steels  for  special  purposes  are  large 
^eel  makers,  such  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Wickwire  Spencer 
5>teel  Corporation,  and  the  Washburn  Wire  Co. 

5).  Most  of  the  imported  crucible  or  electric  tool  steels  are  merely  sharpened, 
»eat  treated,  and  then  used  in  machine  tools  for  cutting  and  shaping  other 
inetals, 

6.  Imported  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  semifinished  shapes  are  used  for 
"lades  in  pocket  and  other  cutlery,  twist  drills,  taps,  carpenters'  chisels,  black- 
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smith  tools,  scythes,  ball  bearings,  BJ\fi  other  finished  prodncts  on  wbidk  t 
labor  cost  is  the  most  important  item. 

7.  Imported  tool  steels  are  marketed  in  small  quantities,  with  sales  trtrtz 
ing  less  than  $100,  at  a  wide  margin  of  profit 

8.  Imported  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  is  sold  at  very  dose  prices  as  skz. 
finished  products  to  American  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  tonna^  qoAZitit^ 
averaging  much  over  $1,000. 

9.  The  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  steels  of  Sweden,  by  reason  of  their  Sd 
perlor  excellence,  are  higher  in  price  than  American  open-hearth  and  BessMs*  -< 
and  lower  in  price  than  crucible  and  electric  steels. 

10.  This  enables  important  manufacturers  to  use  these  Swedish  steels  wbr^d 
a  special  quality  is  required,  in  case  this  increase  in  their  raw-materiai  i'H 
does  not  make  too  large  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  their  finished  product 

11.  Under  these  circumstances  Sweden  has  always  been  forced  to  sell  r. 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steels  at  very  close  prices ;  consequently  the  :^«^  t 
300  per  cent  increase  over  the  present  tariff  rate  would  cause  many  manure, 
turers  to  discontinue  purchases. 

12.  As  the  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  steel  manufacturers  did  not  appear  i^^ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  as  Dr.  Mathews,  the  repre^mt^ 
tive  of  the  crucible  and  electric  steel  interests,  stated  to  that  committee:  ^'Ttu 
decline  of  duty  (i.  e.,  the  8  per  cent  in  paragraph  110  of  the  present  tarifT* 
possibly  justified  in  the  case  of  products  not  involving  excessive  invesiniK- 
and  labor  costs,"  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  producers  of  ste^  made  as 
the  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  process  in  the  United  States  do  not  deiaire  an  li 
creased  duty,  as  they  need  no  protection,  and  unnecessary  advances  over  t£< 
present  tariff  rates  might  react  unfavorably  on  their  large  exports  by  *±j 
eiuiction  of  countervailing  duties. 

13.  United  States  customs  reports  available  for  the  years  1912  to  1919  ti\ 
elusive,  show  a  yearly  average  of  12,350  tons  of  open-hearth  and  Besseoj 
steels  imported  from  Sweden,  or  one-thirtieth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  average  tui^ 
production  of  American  mills  for  the  same  period,  so  that  these  fmpoirs  tn 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  our  output  of  domestic  steels. 

14.  The  money  values  of  our  purchases  of  Swedish  steel  and  iron  is  leas  tlAi 
$5,000,000  a  year  and  our  annual  exports  to  Sweden  average  more  than  flOil 
000,000  annually. 

15.  Comparative  increases  of  production  costs  in  1920  as  compared  witb  IPl 
are:  Ore  cost  in  United  States  1.4  times,  in  Sweden  3.5  times;  fod  cu^t 
United  States  2  times,  in  Sweden,  3  times;  labor  cost  in  United  States.  I 
times,  in  Sweden  2.5  times ;  transportation  cost  in  United  States;  1.7  tiitte$, 
Sweden  3  times. 

16.  Therefore  since  the  increase  in  Swedish  costs  is  proportionately  faidlsf 
than  the  increase  in  the  American  costs,  it  follows  that  Sweden  is  much  1 
able  to  pay  a  higher  duty  on  its  steels,  particularly  as  these  higher  costs  lis 
thrown  the  Swedish  semifinished  products  into  a  much  higher  classifies  ti  < 
under  paragraph  304  than  was  paid  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff.     In  1!» 
the  average  production  costs  of  Swedish  steels  at  the  mills  were  less  thrx 
cents,  where  as  in  1921  the  production  costs  of  the  same  steels  uvemg^^  n. 
than  5  cents,  so  increasing  the  Payne-Aldrich  duty  of  seven-tentlis  to  a  pni»''-« 
duty  under  paragraph  304  of  li  cents  per  pound. 

17.  With  Swedish  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  costs  so  moch  higher  r*"^ 
similar  American  steels,  the  former  can  only  be  used  in  limited  qnantttief  ' 
purposes  where  special  results  are  desired,  and  the  increase  of  1  cent  per  ;«>n*  •! 
under  paragraph  304  will  in  many  cases  become  prohibitive. 

18.  Therefore  your  committee  is  requested  to  add  to  paragraph  3i04  tlw  f«»l.>' 
Ing  provision : 

**  Providedj  That  steel  ingots,  copper  ingots,  blooms,  slats,  bars,  sbeeta.  p2a^<H 
and  steel  not  specially  provided  for,  made  by  the  Bessemer,  Siemens-M>mi 
open-hearth  or  similar  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  which  wood  or  «':«!: 
coal  is  used,  all  the  foregoing  valued  at  not  over  4  cents  per  pound,  shall  *• 
subject  to  a  duty  of  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound ;  valued  over  4  ccfit*  ?■ ' 
pound,  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound." 

19.  This  follows  the  distinction  made  in  the  present  tariff  and  the  an}«>nut  ••' 
suggested  duty  is  the  same  as  that  given  to  semifinished  wire  rods  in  para^rj* ' 
315.  Such  a  rate  of  duty  on  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steels  wonld  int*rei<«| 
the  revenue  now  realized,  whereas  the  rate  proposed  in  paragraph  304  wvu:J 
diminish  it  I 

20.  If  this  provision  be  confined  to  steels  in  the  manufacture  of  which  w**^ 
or  charcoal  is  used,  this  not  only  insures  the  maintenance  of  hi^i  quality  Ut 
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American  manufacturer  but  also  insures  a  steel  of  such  high  cost  and 
iU*i\  output  as  to  prevent  any  serious  competition  with  the  American  steel 
jstries. 

1.  With  reference  to  paragraph  305,  our  request  for  modification  Is  that 
oine  be  removed  from  its  classification  with  tungsten  and  molybdenum  and 
?ed  with  manganese  and  silicon,  because  the  effect  of  a  small  percentage  of 
ome  In  carbon  steel  is  to  Intensify  the  hardening  quality  of  the  carbon  and 
Ut  modern  heat-treatment  practice  occupies  a  place  in  steel  making  similar 
manganese  and  silicon  rather  than  the  othei'  alloys  mentioned  in  this 
agraph. 

2.  The  present  limitation  of  chrome  contents  in  paragraph  305  to  six-tenths 
1  per  cent  would  probably  prohibit  the  import  of  two  or  three  thousand  tons 
ths  character  of  steel  purchased  by  manufacturers  of  ball  bearings  who 
Id  not  pay  15  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  under  paragraph  304, 
this  would  make  the  total  duty  equivalent  to  35  per  cent  on  a  raw  material. 
^.  Also,  spring  steels  made  of  silicon  and  manganese  in  percentages  running 
HI  1  to  li  per  cent  are  largely  made  in  American  open-hearth  furnaces  and 
1  at  a  few  cents  per  pound,  but  there  is  a  demand  from  American  spring 
nnfftcturers  for  a  small  tonnage  of  the  better  quality  Swedish  spring  steel 
8imilar  analysis,  although  such  manufacturers  will  not  pay  15  per  cent  in 
lit  ion  to  the  rates  in  paragraph  304  on  account  of  the  addition  of  two  or 
•ee  tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  manganese  or  s'.licon  to  the  1  per  cent  now 
mitted. 

!4.  Therefore,  It  is  requested  that  paragraph  305  be  changed  by  eliminating  the 
rd  "  chromium  "  from  the  sixth  line  of  this  paragraph  and  inserting  the  word 
hromium  *'  in  the  ninth  line  to  read :  "  Provided ,  That  chromium,  manganese, 
i  silicon  shall  not  be  considered  as  alloying  material  unless  present  in  the 
•el  in  excess  of  11  per  cent.' 
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FACTS  IN  SUPPORT  OP  ABOVE  STATEMENTS. 

Para^aph  1 :  Published  copy  present  tariff  Schedule  3,  paragraph  110. 
Paru^aphs  2  and  3:  Special  Statistical  Bulletin  Iron  ana  Steel  Institute, 
21,  showing  no  manufacture  of  electric  steel  before  1909  which  increased  to 
.1*^0  tons  In  1913  and  502,152  tons  in  1920. 

('rucible  .steel  production  was  107,365  tons  in  1909  and  121,226  tons  in  1913 
wi  this  decreased  as  electric  steel  was  substituted  to  72,265  tons  in  1920. 
Pnragraph  4 :  Ke  Crucible  steel.  In  Mr.  John  A.  Mathews's  hearing  before  the 
'ny8  and  Means  Committee,  he  stated  that  crucible  steel  making  was  a  handi> 
nft  Industry  and  added  "  In  crucible  steel  the  principal  item  is  represented 
•  labor  rather  than  material,"  and  in  Mr.  Mathews's  brief  he  states,  "  The 
wiM)rt:on  of  labor  to  raw  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  crucible  steel  is 
«ny  times  as  great  as  it  is  In  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  or  open-hearth 
eels.'* 

n*^  electric  steel.  The  booklet  of  the  Halcomb  Steel  Co.,  which  is  Mr. 
fatliews's  personal  division  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  states  on  page  48,  "  The 
tatter ial  we  charge  into  our  electric  furnace  is  just  a«  good  open  hearth  as  can 
e  made  but  it  is  not  good  enough,  so  we  put  on  the  finishing  touches  in  the 
l«tric  furnace.  These  are  the  things  that  make  quality."  So  supporting  our 
latement  that  crucible  and  electric  should  be  considered  separately  from  open- 
earth  and  Bessemer. 

The  Hess  Steel  Co.,  makers  of  electric  steel,  state  in  brief  before  the  Ways 
M  Means  Committee,  "  European  makers  compete  injuriously  with  our  labor 
n  ihjs  handicraft  industry,"  so  coupling  electric  with  crucible  and  further  sup- 
»'rt  our  request  for  a  differential  by  stating  in  the  same  brief  "  the  higher  the 
liport  value,  the  higher  should  be  the  rate  of  duty.'* 

Paragraphs  5  and  7 :  Can  be  confirmed  from  buyers  of  tool  steels. 
^  i'aragraphs  6  and  8 :  Names  taken  from  a  list  of  buyers  from  Fagersta  Bniks, 
'agersta,  Sweden,  is  an  example  of  the  tonnage  bought,  the  increase  in  price, 
^^\  the  purpose  of  use. 

T\k-^  names  selected  are  representative  of  the  business  firms  buying  Swedish 
aat^Tials. 

Pjira^aph  9 :  For  comparison  as  to  difference  in  domestic  cost  between  open- 
'•^iirth  bars  and  crucible  or  electric  tool  steel  bars,  see  printed  list  of  maximum 
Pri(T8  apt»ed  to  in  1918  between  the  United  States  Government  and  the  steel 
gjikens  f«)r  open>hearth  steel  bars  of  more  than  0.50  carbon.  The  base  price  was 
»A5  per  100  pounds  (see  page  49),  while  for  tool  steel  bars  containing  over  0.50 
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carbon  the  price  ranged  from  $16  to  $86  per  100  pounds,  while  the  price  <»l  * 
steels  containing  substantial  percentages  of  tungsten,  molybdenum,  t>r  t.-- 
alloys  ranged  from  $0.65  to  $2  per  pound.     ( See  pp.  146  and  147. ) 

Paragraphs  10  and  11 :  Buyers  mentioned  above  and  prices  paid  by  theci  •- 
firm  the  statements  in  these  paragraphs. 

Paragraph  12 :  A  copy  of  the  Ways  and  Means  hearings  on  Schedule  3  - 
confirm  this  statement 

Paragraphs  13  and  14 :  The  customs  reports,  as  far  as  completed  to  dat^-.  *- 
firm  this  statement  as  well  as  Swedish  export  figures. 

The  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  verif^r  these  figures. 

Paragraph  15:  Increases  in  Swedish  costs  prepared  by  Dr.  Wahlber^r.  i»f  * 
Swedish  Gk>yernment,  and  increases  in  American  costs  prepared  by  Came; 
Lindemuth. 

Paragraph  16 :  An  examination  of  the  customs  entries  at  the  port  of  New  \  - 
will  verify  this  statement. 

Paragraph  17 :  Letters  from  many  American  manufacturers  stating  that  I'r  ^ 
are  too  high  can  be  furnished  the  committee. 

Paragraph  18:  Embodies  our  request. 

Paragraph  19 :  The  tariffs  are  before  you. 

Paragraph  20 :  The  letters  offered  in  proof  of  paragraph  17  would  pror^. 

Paragraph  21:  Compare  the  price  of  Michigan  charcoal  pig  Iron  witli  <* 
iron. 

Paragraph  22 :  Oberg  in  1918,  page  286,  says,  "  The  effect  of  chromlom  is  «.   • 
lar  to  carbon." 

Hari>ord,  in  his  Metallurgy  of  Steel,  page  S97,  states  that  "chromium  In  '* 
absence  of  carbon  does  not  produce  any  greater  hardness  than  silicoa." 

Sir  Robert  Hadfield,  in  a  paper  before  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Inst  * 
see  volume  2,  stated  on  page  80 :  "In  high  carbon  steels,  chromium  eoah;^  ** 
carbon  to  act  more  ^lergetically  in  combining  and  hardening  the  iron.    1>l  < 
bonless  iron  its  action  is  but  little  greater  than  silicon.** 

He  also  states,  on  page  143,  that  "  chromium  does  not  act  per  se,  but  b:<^  : 
Influence  in  causing  a  more  intimate  combination  between  iron  and  carb<»n. 

L.  Guillet,  British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1906,  volume  2,  page  8,  st.  *  ^ 
"  The  tensile  strength  and  elastic  limit  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  tiz  • 
obtained  with  the  same  percentages  of  carbon,  quenching  acts  upon  chn»ni. 
steels  the  same  as  carbon  steels,  but  with  greater  intensity  increasing  hanii'*^^ 

Howe,  in  Iron,  Steel,  and  other  Alloys,  page  323,  states  chrome  steel  coo:. 
ing  up  to  2  per  cent  chrome  and  0.80  to  2  per  cent  carbon  owes  its  value  tu  « • 
bining,  when  hardened,  intense  hardness  with  a  high  elastic  limit 

Paragraph  23:  By  reference  to  the  official  prices  issued  by  the  Amerlcjjn  1-  i 
and  Steel  Institute  open-hearth  spring  steels  carried  a  25^nt  extra  add*^?  -| 
the  bar  price  of  $2.90,  making  a  price  of  $3.15  per  100  pounds,  and  to-dav  <i  *  .1 
tions  on  silicon,  manganese  spring  steel  of  $4.50  per  100  pounds  show  thai  >  | 
steel  can  not  carry  15  per  cent  in  addition  to  those  in  paragraph  304.  Si 
and  manganese  have  never  been  considered  as  alloying  elements. 

STATEHEirr  OF  JOHN  B.  SHII.BY,  NEW  YOBK,  N.  T.»  BBFBSSEST 
ING  AKERIGAN  IMPORTBB8  OF  FINB  STEKIiS. 

Senator  Smoot.  Give  your  name  and  address  and  whom  ^    i 
represent. 

Mr.  Smiley.  John  B.  Smiley,  115  Broadway,  New  York,  rrpr» 
senting  American  importers  of  fine  steels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you,  first  of  all,  for  tlie  opportui  • 
to  be  heard.     I  am  not  a  lawyer  nor  an  orator,  and  I  want  to  p*:  .  i 
the  point  and  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  give  you  the  facts,  iir! 
am  in  position  to  submit  a  brief. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  brief  as    part   of  y  .» 
remarks  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  Yes;  if  you  please.     I  have  a  detailed   brief  n- 
which  I  would  like  to  file. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  requesting  under  paragraph  301 ' 
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Ifr.  Smilet.  I  am  not  appearing  under  paragraph  301.     That  is 

ypographical  error.     I  appear  in  reference  to  paragraphs  304,  305, 

d316. 

Senator  Smoot.  Y  ou  begin  with  steel  ingots  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  Yes,  sir;  in  section  304. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  want  with  reference 

Eart^aph  304  ? 
r.  Smiley.  I  have  a  modification  here  which  I  can  submit  for 
i  record  as  to  our  request. 

Senator  Smoot.  Put  it  into  the  record  at  that  point. 
Mr.  Smiley.  In  connection  with  the  paper  tnat  I  have  handed 
u,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  ¥rith 
ference  to  importations  of  fine  steels  not  in  excess  of  20,000  to 
,000  tons  per  annum  have  been  imported  from  abroad,  and  that 
is  quantity  i^  constantly  decreasing.  This  is  true  imder  the  present 
iderwood  tariff. 

There  is  produced  in  this  country,  in  inffot  capacity,  1,252,000 
D8  per  annum.  We  are  allowing  one- third  to  come  aown  to  the 
minnished  bar  as  waste;  and  in  these  figures  which  I  am  also 
"epared  to  submit  we  show  834,984  gi'oss  tons  per  annimi  in  the 
Ufihed  bar. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  briefly  state  what  changes  you  desire 
par^aph  3D5  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  Under  paragraph  305,  based  on  the  American  valua- 
OD  plan,  the  elimination  of  the  additional  15  per  cent  duty  on 
lo^  steels;  but  failing  in  this,  its  reduction  to  12^  per  cent  and  the 
iities  contemplated  by  paragraph  304  in  appUcation  to  paragraph 
35  waived. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  in  relation  to  vanadium  or  manganese 
r  silicon  ?  , 

Mr.  Smiley.  No,  sir.  I  mean  in  connection  with  the  present  duty 
ader  the  Underwood  tariff,  which  is  16  per  cent.  I  have  asked 
bove,  under  paragraph  304,  that  the  duty  be  cut  in  half;  that  is, 
fider  the  recommenaed  new  American  valuation  at  20  per  cent 
^e  ask  that  you  reduce  it  to  10. 

Then,  under  paragraph  305 — ^I  have  all  of  this  for  record  purposes, 
rather  imagine  that  it  is  more  or  less  technical,  and  I  do  not  want 
D  bother  you  with  it — ^I  do  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  connection 
^th  the  whole  situation  if  I  may.  It  will  not  take  more  than  five 
unutes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  to  read  it  ?  Just  hand  it  to  us  and 
twill  save  you  that  much  time. 

Mr.  Smiley.  There  are  certain  reasons  that  I  desire  to  discuss  for 
jossibly  maintaining  our  business  or  remaining  in  business.  Mr. 
whwep,  of  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  is  here,  and  he  imports  about  2,000 
ons  of  steel  per  year  from  Sweden.  He  imports  it  because  of  its 
|ttality,  not  claiming  in  any  way  that  the  American  steel  is  inferior, 
>nt  because,  after  years  of  experimenting,  he  has  found  that  the 
«"y  steel  that  will  actually  fit  in  for  their  requirements  is  this  particu- 
Jf  steel.  It  may  be  that  it  is  due  to  the  raw  materials  employed, 
«e  skill  of  the  process  of  manufacture,  or  it  may  be  the  cna  coal 
^w.    We  do  not  know.    But,  nevertheless,  the  quality  is  the 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  they  use  this  steel  for  ? 
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Mr.  Smiley.  Rock  drills.     Of  course,  if  they  are  required  to  pa' 
higher  dutjr  it  will  naturally  be  reflected  back  to  the  public.    Tb-r 
is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  tell  me  what  changes  you   desiir 
paragraph  305  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  They  are  all  mentioned  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  1  mean,  briefly. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Based  on  the  American  valuation  plan,  the  elimiiu 
tion  of  the  additional  15  per  cent  duty  on  alloy  steels. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  15  per  cent  eliminated? 

Mr.  Smiley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  use  these  drills  for  blasting  t 

Mr.  Smiley.  Preparatory  to  blasting. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  will  the  increased  cost  of  the  dni 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  rock  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Schwep  t 
answer  that  question,  because  that  is  more  in  line  with  his  busine&d 

Senator  Smoot.  Paragraph  316.  What  change  do  you  want  v 
make  in  that  paragraph? 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  ask  that,  based  on  American  valuation  plan. 
straight  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  cents  be  imposed. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  20  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  Yes,  sir.  May  I  say  this  to  you,  that  for  many  y***^ 
the  import  of  fine  steels  has  been  decreasing.  That  would  indicft'«< 
that  under  the  Underwood  tariff  we  had  about  reached  the  hiu 
under  which  we  could  import  steel.  If  we  go  much  bevond  thi 
limit  it  is  going  to  shut  us  out,  because  there  is  a  price  that  peopi 
will  pay  for  quality,  but  beyond  that  they  will  not  go.  The  fact  iia 
we  are  to-day  importing  only  2  per  cent  of  the  100  per  cent  of  c«\i 
sumption  and  that  98  per  cent  is  manufactured  m  this  count:; 
would  indicate  it  was  just  a  fleabite;  but  still,  it  is  our  business.  &ty 
we  want  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  that  business.  The  reveirn 
derived  by  the  Grovernment  is  $500,000. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  not  buy  American  steel? 

Mr.  Smiley.  Oh,  yes,  su*. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  it  not  as  good  as  the  other? 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  say  that  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  about  th 
(quality  of  American  steel.  There  is  no  question  but  what  fine  st** 
is  made  in  this  country;  but  for  particular  requirements,  either  du< 
to  the  process  of  manufacture  or  the  raw  materials  employed^  it  La 
been  found  by  actual  experience  over  years  that  the  foreign  st--. 
gives  better  life  and  is  more  what  we  want. 

We  simply  ask  that  we  be  permitted  to  continue  to  import,  sit 
20,000  tons  of  steel  per  annum,  which  is  badly  needed  in  the  countr 
because  of  that  quality. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  we  imderstand  your  position. 

BBIEF  OF  JOHN  B.  Blin^Y,  ITBW  YOBX  PITY,  BBPBBgBirmrO  M.irwmj^Mw 

IKPOBTEBS  OF  FIHB  8TESLB. 

Paragraph  304:  Based  on  American  valuation  plan,  a  etraigbt  ad  valoretn  dut. 
10  per  cent  on  all  crucible  steels.  On  Bessemer,  Siemans-Martin.  open-hettih  << 
similar  process,  the  following  to  be  added  to  panigrapli  304:  **Prorided,  Thai  •^''  • 
ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  billets,  slabs,  sheets,  plates  and  8t«el  not  Bpecially  yr. 
vided  for,  made  by  the  Bessemer,  Siemans-Martin,  open-hearth,  in  the  mAtiuf^-f>.r 
of  which  wood  or  charcoal  is  used  as  fuel,  or  similar  special  proceeses,  all  the  lom^'^ 
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aed.  at  not  over  4  cents  per  pound  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  three-tenths  of  1  cent 
poiLnd;  valued  over  4  cents  per  pound,  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound." 
Paragraph  305:  Based  on  American  valuation  plan,  the  elimination  of  the  additional 
per  cent  duty  on  alloy  steels;  but  failing  in  this  its  reduction  to  12 J  per  cent  and 
duties  contemplated  by  paragraph  304  in  application  to  paragraph  305  waived. 
xz  tlie  additional  ciunulative  duties  on  molybdenum  and  tungsten  content  should 
reduced  from  the  proposed  $1.25  per  pound  on  molybdenum  content  to  62^  cents 
'  pound  on  molybdenum  content  in  excess  of  li  per  cent,  and  the  proposed  72  cents 
"  pound  on  the  tungsten  content  to  36  cents  per  pound  on  the  tungsten  content  in 
^ess  of  li  per  cent. 

i^aragrapn  316:  Based  on  American  valuation  plan,  a  straight  ad  valorem  duty  of 
per  cen.t. 

S  OTE . — We  once  again  point  out  that  under  the  Underwood  tariff  the  American 
e-steel  industry  has  prospered,  and  importations  have  decreased.  The  above 
^position  covering  recommended  modifications  in  the  proposed  Fordney  tariff 
^asure,  metal  schedule,  No.  3,  if  accented,  will  still  further  burden  the  importation  of 
le  steels  by  imposing  higher  duties  tnan  now  obtain. 

Points  for  Consideration. 

T\ie  following  points  we  desire  to  emphasize: 

1.  Th.e  importation  of  fine  steels  into  this  country  is  not  in  excess  of  from  20,000 
>  25,000  tons  per  annum,  which  represents  approximately  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
>i^Mxiiption  of  fine  steels  in  this  country.  Surely  an  industry  which  manufactures 
S  per  cent  of  the  domestic  consumption  can  hardly  complain  of  competition  from 
broad  ^^hen  this  competition  does  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  and  particularly  so  when 
.  is  emphasized  that  foreign  fine  steels  do  not  compete  on  a  price  basis  with  the  Amer- 
^an  industry  but  on  the  contrary  command  higher  prices.  This  can  be  borne  out 
y  Mr.  Schwep,  of  IngersoU-Rand  Co.,  who  imports  large  quantities  of  hollow  drill. 
teeV  from  Sweden,  not  because  it  is  their  desire  or  widi  to  do  so  but  because  after 
rears  of  experimenting,  they  have  found  no  steel  produced  in  America  which  will 
inswer  their  purposes. 

We  do  not  claim  that  American  steels  are  inferior,  but  rather  that  due  to  the  raw 
naterialfl  emplojred  and  the  process  or  skill  the  foreign  manufactures  produce  the 
quality  which  is  so  essential  to  certain  manufacturers  who  purchase  semifinished 
malenal  from  abroad. 

2.  If  the  duties  in  the  proposed  Fordney  tariff  bill  remain  unchanged  a  revenue 
to  our  Government  estimated  at  approximately  1500,000  per  annum  will  be  cut  off, 
as  the  duties  mentioned  would  absolutely  prohibit  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  present 
imports,  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent  which  might  be  imported  because  of  some 
peculiar  characteristic  would  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  American  pubUc  as  this 
additional  duty  would  of  necessity  be  added  to  the  selling  price. 

We,  as  American  citizens,  are  all  anxious  to  recover  from  our  inflated  condition  and 
again  approach  normalcy,  but  in  this  point  we  are  certain  that  with  the  proposed  high 
tariffs  on  fine  steels  people  who  are  forced  to  use  steels  fronv  abroad  will  nave  to  pay  a 
lai?fe  increase  which  will  not  produce  the  result  which  this  administration  is  endeavor* 
in^  to  bring  about. 

3.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  invested  by  American  citizens  who  import  fine 
steels  into  this  country  and  the  business  of  these  citizens  if  the  high  tariffs  in  the  pro- 
posed Fordney  bill  are  passed,  will  be  ruined. 

4.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  necessary  for  foreign  countries  to  purchase 
from  this  country  certain  raw  materials. 

During  the  period,  however,  from  1914-1919  conditions  abroad  were  radically 
clianged  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  utilize  substitutes  for  our  exports. 

These  foreign  countries  can,  if  needs  be,  resort  to  the  use  ot  said  substitutes, 
thereby  retaliating  should  we  absolutely  prohibit  their  exports  to  us.  We  are  export- 
ing from  this  country  many  times  the  amount  of  steel  that  we  import  as  reference  to 
statistics  of  the  Depsurtment  of  Commerce  will  show,  and  we  know  that  foreign  Govem- 
nients  will  resent  the  excluding  of  the  small  percentage  of  fine  steels  manufactured 
in  these  countries  which  they  are  at  the  present  time  permitted  under  the  existing 
tariff  law  to  send  us. 

5.  The  excess  productive  capacity  of  our  industries  require  an  outlet  for  their 
surplus,  and  by  leaving  open  possible  channels  of  trade  with  other  countries  it  will  ^ive 
^lities  to  our  own  much  neglected  export  business.  International  trade  relations 
^ve  been  and  are  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  this  country's  development,  and  we 
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respectfully  submit  that  the  proposed  provisions  in  paragraph  304  and  pAngraph  M 
will  tend  to  sever  commercial  connections  spreading'over  the  past  100  years. 

6.  We  maintain  that  duties  under  the  proposed  Fordney  tariff  bill  will  place  t^ 
consumers  of  fine  steels  in  America  practically  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly,  vlm^ 
ine\itably  means  that  ultimately  higher  prices  will  be  demanded  and  r«suiaa| 
increased  cost  to  the  buying  public  on  the  commodities  dependent  on  such  matmfti 
Furthermore,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  revenue  produced  under  nonnal  Qfoidy 
tions  of  over  $500,000  per  annum  will  be  cut  off. 

COMPARISON    OF   FINE    STEEL  PRODUCTIQN   IN  AMERICA  WITH  THE  AMOUNTS  DfTOBnC 

FROM  ABROAD. 

From  the  best  figures  available  we  estimate  the  total  American  fine^teel  indartn 
has  an  ingot  capacity  of  1,252,476  gross  tons  per  annum.  Allowing  a  loss  fd  one-duT^ 
of  this  tonnage  from  the  ingot  into  the  finished  bar,  which  ia  the  form  that  fine  #u>c 
is  imported,  reduces  the  aforesaid  1,252,476  tons  to  834,984  gross  tons  per  annum  in  UJ 
finished  bar. 

Taking  the  minimum  figure  of  16,000  tons  of  imported  fine  steelfl  per  annum  t.\d 
same  figure  used  in  arriving  at  revenue  derived)  the  result  shown  appmximately  2  pa 
cent  of  the  American  capacity  imported  from  abroad. 

Following  is  a  calculation  of  revenue  derived  by  the  United  States  Govemmcts 
under  the  existing  tariff  law  on  fine  steels. 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  TO  TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  TONS  OF  FINE  STSBia  HfPOBTID  FB 

ANNUM  FROM  ABROAD. 

In  the  following  calculations  we  have  taken  the  Tninimum  of  20,000  tons  and  fnitiMi 
reduced  this  amount  by  20  per  cent  to  16,000  tons,  dividing  same  as  follows: 

12,500  tons  Swedish,  at  10  cents  per  pound $2,500,001 

3,000  tons  crucible,  at  25  cents  per  pound 1,500, 

500  tons  high  speed,  at  80  cents  per  pound 000, 

Total 4,8(M\ 


8  per  cent  on  Swedish 

15  per  cent  on  crucible. . . 
15  per  cent  on  high  speed. 


Revenue  per  annum 54* 

Note. — ^The  above  rates  of  duty  obtain  under  the  Underwood  bill.    In  odir 

lations  we  have  throughout  used  tne  figure  of  1500,000  as  being  the  amount  of  reveni 
derived  by  our  Government  each  year  from  the  importation  of  fine  steels.     It  can ' 
readily  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  we  have  been  most  conservative  in  this  eel 
and  that  the  amount  in  actual  revenue  derived  is  probably  many  thousand  doUan 
excess  of  this  figure. 

DEFINITION  OF  STEELS. 

Steels  must  broadly  be  divided  into  three  classes: 

1.  Fine  steels. — Fine  or  high-grade  steels  made  for  special  purposes  and  coDdurr^ 
in  relatively  small  quantities  from  pure  base  or  refined  raw  materials.  Sucli  nne  mm 
may  be  approximately  grouped  as  straight  carbon  or  may  contain  allovs,  and  tbt*  vflrk- 
manship  thereon  is  a  highly  developed  art.  Generally  manufactuitM  by  the  crwi>^. 
electric,  or  similar  processes  and  melted  in  small  furnaces  from  verv  pitrerav  mat 

2.  Intermediate  steels. — ^The  output  quantity  production  from  lar^go  fumaces  _ 
less  refined  raw  materials  and  fabricated  mostly  by  mechanical  equipment  an<i  um^I 
for  automobile  parts,  axles,  etc. 

3.  Tonnage  steels. — Totally  massed  production  of  steel  from  ordinary  rav  mat4>nab 
fabricated  by  machinery  with  the  whole  idea  and  principle  of  tonnaee  oiatptit  aiH  u 
cheap  prices  for  constructional,  railway,  shipbuilding,  ana  heax'v  machinery  purpcsM. 

Paragraph  304. 

distinction  in  steels  under  different  methods  of  uaxufactutti:. 

The  proposed  para^aph  304  overlooks  the  differential  made  in  pammiph  110  of  tl>« 
Underwood  tarin  which  provides  for  dii7erent  rates  of  duty.  For  steels  made  hy  Utf 
crucible,  electric,  and  similar  processes  (present  duty,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  tb' 
foreign  market  value)  and  the  open  hearth  and  Bessemer  steels  (present  duty  ptfUt 
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tb^  free  list  and  partly  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  foreign  market  value).  We 
.xit^n  this  present  distinction  is  proper  and  should  be  continued  as  the  imports 
^T^xxcible,  electric,  and  steel  made  bv  similar  processes  are  principally  tool  steels, 
eresis  the  imports  of  open  hearth  and  Bessemer  steels  are  principally  semifinishea 
'   xxiAterials  iised  by  American  manufacturers,  as  such. 

CRUCIBLB  STEEL. 

history  of  the  industry. — Crucible  steel  was  invented  and  manufactured  at  Sheffield, 
^l&nd,  in  1740,  and  has  been  exported  to  the  United  States  for  about  100  years. 
^oi  ble  steel  has  been  made  in  the  United  States  for  approximately  80  years,  and  has 
veloj)ed  in  proportion  to  tiie  demand. 

File  lax^ger  proportion  of  crucible  steel  imported  into  this  country  comes  from 
i^lsuid.  Small  quantities  are  imported  from  Sweden  and  Austria  and  one  or  two 
:i.er  European  countries.  These  crucible  steels  are  sold  strictly  on  quality  and  the 
I  ported  material  has  never  been  sold  on  price  and  does  not  compete  with  the  Amer- 
in  product  except  on  a  qualitv  basis.  The  price  at  which  Uie  foreign  crucible  steel 
sold  is  always  much  higher  than  the  market  price  of  the  American  production  for 
3e]s  of  similar  classification;  this  differential  varies  from  20  to  50  per  cent  at  the 
"esent  time. 

F^or  manv  years  past,  the  tonnage  of  imported  crucible  steels  has  been  either  sta- 
nnary or  aecreasing,  and  it  can  not  therefore  be  argued  that  the  foreign  crucible  steels 
e  a  menace  to  the  American  producer. 

We  would  state  that  in  the  past  many  important  American  industries  have  built 
p  tlieir  business  and  their  reputation  resultmg  from  the  use  of  the  high  quality  of 
nported  crucible  steels.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  American  crucible  steel 
\SLEiuiacturer  has  in  many  cases  succeeded  in  producing  a  steel  which  has  been  found 
itifiiactory,  and  the  American  consumers  now  largely  buy  the  domestic  product. 
"his  partly  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the  toonage  of  imported  crucible  steels. 
Tliere  still  remains,  however,  a  demand  from  a  number  of  American  manufacturers 
3r  a  superior  crucible  cast  steel  required  for  the  manufacture  of  special  tools .  Contrary 
0  anv  statements  which  may  have  been  made,  we  assert  that  the  highest  grades  of 
Tviciole  carbon  tool  steel  are  not  produced  in  the  United  States.  We  do  not  suggest 
hat  this  superior  grade  of  crucible  carbon  tool  steel  can  not  be  made  in  this  country. 
>ut  would  point  out  that  the  raw  material  used  and  the  process  of  manufacture  adopted 
\xe  different. 

The  appaj^nt  reason  that  this  superior  quality  of  crucible  steel  is  not  manufactured 
by  the  American  producer  is  that  the  tonnage  involved  is  so  negli^ble  that  it  has  not 
instified  any  special  efforts  being  made  to  obtain  the  business,  it  is,  however,  worthy 
of  note  that  the  same  raw  material  (Swedish  iron)  and  also  the  process  of  manufacture 
are  open  to  the  American  crucible  steel  maker,  should  he  choose  to  adopt  them. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  materials  and  the  large  increase 
in  the  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  during  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  found  increasingly 
difficult  for  importers  of  foreign  crucible  c vbon  tool  steels  to  sell  their  goods  in  America . , 

As  previously  stated  in  this  brief,  the  differential  for  steels  of  similar  classification  is 
from  20  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  American.price.  Any  increase  in  the  duties 
will  most  seriously  affect  the  position  of  the  importers  of  crucible  carbon  tool  steels. 

American  manufacturers  wno  now  find  it  advisable  to  purchase  imported  crucible 
carbon  tool  steels  on  account  of  superior  quality,  will  be  unable  to  continue  said  pur- 
chasing. If  they  are  unable  to  buy  the  imported  crucible  steels,  they  will  be  forced 
to  purchase  an  inferior  steel,  which  will  result  in  decreased  efficiency  in  production. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  in  any  event  the  American  manufacturer  will  be  faced 
with  increasing  costs  which  will  be  reflected  in  the  selling  price  of  the  particular  tools 
or  articles  produced  or  be  forced  to  offer  an  inferior  product. 

This  situation  is  one  which  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  American  engi- 
neering industry  as  a  whole  and  should  be  avoided. 

Conduticn, — (a)  The  imports  of  crucible  carbon  tool  steelfi  are  decreasing. 

(6)  They  form  only  a  negligible  proportion  of  the  crucible  or  fine  steel  trade  of  this 
country  (less  than  2  per  cent). 

(c)  1  hey  never  compete  on  price  and  are  sold  only  on  quality  at  much  higher  rates 
than  American  crucible  steels  of  similar  classification. 

(d)  Any  increase  in  the  present  tariff  rates  will  greatiy  reduce  the  small  tonnage  of 
crucible  carbon  tool  steel  entering  this  country,  resulting  in  loss  of  revenue  and 
increased  costs'  to  those  American  manufacturers  who  will  still  be  obliged  to  buy 
inmorted  crucible  steel. 

We  therefore  urge  that  in  so  far  as  crucible  carbon  tool  steel  is  concerned  that  the 
present  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  allowed  to  stand  and  request  that  paragraph 
304,  Schedule  3,  of  the  Fordney  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  be  amended  accordingly. 
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ELECTRIC  FURNACE  STEEL. 

Electric  furnace  steel,  which  approaches  crucible  carbon  steel  in  quality » is  Un.: 
used  in  the  making  of  tools.  For  this  purpose  its  use  is  constantly  increaong.  Tt  •" 
is,  however,  very  little  of  this  grade  of  steel  imported  from  abroad. 

OPEN  HEARTH  AND  BESSEMER  STEELS. 

History  of  industry. — Imported  steel  manufactured  by  the  open-hearth  and 
processes  have  been  purcnased  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  50  years  but  b 
shown  no  recent  increase  in  tonnage. 

The  sale  of  such  steels  imported  from  Europe  is  extremely  precarioiis  beoaii»'  ti:  ^ 
metals  cost  much  more  than  similarly  made  American  metals  and  are  sold  only  Xx^^s 
of  their  superior  adaptability  for  some  process  in  American  manufacture. 

It  has  always  been  proven  that  when  the  tonnage  of  any  metal  import<*d  tr* 
Europe  becomes  of  sumcient  importance  to  cause  the  American  metallurgists  to  i- 
velop  a  substitute,  European  steels — as  in  the  case  of  bicycle  and  other  seari^^ 
tubing — ^have  been  driven  from  this  market. 

The  margin  of  higher  price  which  the  European  metals  must  secure  over  the-  jt..- 
asked  for  American  metals  made  by  similar  processes  is  closely  limited  by  hov  c:v  1 
the  American  manufacturer  feels  that  he  can  increase  the  cost  of  his  fini^ed  prod:: 
The  closer  the  competition  in  the  selling  price  of  articles  made  by  American  nu* 
facturers  who  haye  purchased  European  steels  manufactured  by  open  hearth  *a 
Bessemer  processes,  the  smaller  the  volume  of  sales  to  this  counti^  because  vi  > 
desire  of  these  manufacturers  to  lower  their  production  costs.  Tma  results  in  tk 
constant  development  of  new  specialties  by  European  metallurgists  which,  when  r*-'^ 
nized,  are  then  adopted  by  American  steel  makers  thereby  excluding  the  Euroj»i' 
product. 

Concliision. — The  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  steels  imported  into  this  cousn; 
never  compete  in  price  with  domestic  steels  made  by  similar  process,  and  are  <mh  » 'J 
in  this  country  on  account  of  high  quality. 

The  increase  in  the  preaent  proposed  dut>r  compared  with  the  Underwood  or' 
now  prevailing  is  excessive  and  means  prohibition  of  imx)ort  of  these  steels,  whirh  c 
turn  reflects  less  revenue  and  considerably  increases  costs  to  the  American  tus:. 
facturer,  who  may  for  quality  sake  still  be  required  to  use  these  imported  steeb, '  - 
this  increase  will  be  paid  for  by  the  American  public.  We  therefore  urge  the  itL'c^ 
ing  modifications  to  oe  added  to  paragraph  304:, 

"^ Provided t  That  steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  billets,  slabs,  bare.  «ht^» 
plates,  and  steel  not  specially  provided  for  made  by  the  Bessemer,  SiemeD9->br  .a 
open  hearth  or  similar  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  which  wood  or  charraal  m  •*» 
as  fuel,  all  the  foregoing  valued  at  not  over  4  cents  per  pound  shall  be  subject  to  a  u-. 
of  three-tenths  of  I  cent  per  pound;  valued  over  4  cents  per  pound,  six-tentle  *:i 
cent  per  pound." 

Note. — In  paragraph  305  remove  the  word  "chromium"  from  its  aeaodation  ▼"!  i 
tungsten  and  molybdenum  and  classify  it  with  silicon  and  manganese  as  chrcimiuia 
in  combination  with  carbon  steels -to  the  extent  of  1  to  1}  per  cent  is  only  used  u>  it- 
tensify  and  deepen  the  hardening  property  of  the  carbon  content  and  ia  ne^^r  :.k- 
sidered  as  a  tool  steel  nor  as  giving  special  qualities  such  as  shown  in  the  use  of  lut*^ 
percentages  of  nickel,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  etc.  The  permitted  contents— «b>.* 
chrome,  or  manganese — should  be  increased  to  IJ  per  cent,  and  should  be  confi&  c  * 
open  hearth  and  Bessemer  steels. 

letter  bt  the  inobrsotl-rand  co. 

August  6,  1*2:. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

Dear  Sir:  We  manufacture  rock  drills,  air  compressors,  and  general  miniitf  at 
chinery  and  are  the  largest  industry  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

We  control  and  operate  six  plants  located  in  the  United  States  and  one  pla&*  ■:> 
Canada,  employing  normally  6,000  hands.  Besides  the  branches  loci^ad  in  2*^  j: 
portant  cities  m  this  country  we  have  branches  or  agencies  established  in  c^<n 
important  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

One  of  the  principal  products  of  our  manufacture  is  rock  drills  used  in  the  «im»» 
tion  of  ore,  minerals  and  stone,  in  mining,  tunneling,  and  quarrying  operatioitf. 

In  the  early  days,  drilling  of  hard  substances  was  carried  on  by  means  of  hand  dr'  ■ 
and  the  process  was  slow  and  expensive.    An  ordinary  grade  of  tool  steel  was  meii  c 
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wered  the  purpose  very  well.  About  40  years  ago  the  percussive  type  of  rock  drill 
?  developed  and  revolutionized  the  art  of  drilling.  This  called  for  a  better  grade  of 
al  since  the  service  expected  of  it  was  more  severe.    The  striking  force  or  power  of 

rock  drill  machine  was  increased  and  demanded  a  grade  of  steel  that  was  better 
o  to  resist  shock  and  still  maintain  its  cutting  edjge. 

t  might  here  be  stated  that  there  is  no  machine  in  use  to-day,  with  the  possible 
eption  of  the  steam  hanuner,  that  is  required  to  withstand  so  much  abuse  as  a 
k  drill.  In  fact,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  machine,  after  taking  into  con- 
eration  the  skill  of  the  operator,  receives  as  little  care  and  attention  as  the  rock 
11 

Vhen  drill  steel  was  x>roduced  that  could  withstand  the  increased  work  placed 
DQ  it  by  the  harder  striking  machines,  efforts  were  then  directed  toward  develop- 
r  an  even  more  powerful  machine.  The  history  of  the  conflict  between  armor 
iXti  and  the  projectile  has  a  parallel,  in  a  measure,  to  the  war  that  was  waged  be- 
een  the  rock  drill  machine  and  the  steel.  In  one  case  the  drill  steel  would  with- 
nd,  just  like  the  armor  plate,  the  impact  of  the  blow  it  received,  but  with  the 
ater  strides  made  in  the  miprovement  of  rock  drills,  just  like  the  perfecting  of  the 
)jectile,  the  drill  steel  was  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the  abuse,  and  the  demand 
B  a^ain  created  for  a  grade  of  steel  that  Would  not  vield  to  the  added  punishment. 
lis  conflict  is  still  goin^  on,  and  the  supremacy  of  tne  one  over  the  other  lies  in  the 
ility  of  the  steel  manufacturer  and  the  designer  of  the  rock  drill  to  outdo  the  other. 
riie  best  experience  of  the  steel  makers  and  scientific  knowledge  of  metallurgists 
ve  been  directed  toward  producing  steel  of  such  character  as  to  withstand  the 
tnordinary  severe  service  required  of  it,  which  some  authorities  are  ready  to  admit 
proaches  very  nearly  the  physical  possibilities  of  the  metal,  so  far  as  the  art  of  steel 
iking  goes  to-day. 

In  tosnng  and  putting  into  service  every  known  brand  of  drill  steel  produced  in 
is  country  over  a  period  of  many  years,  whether  produced  by  the  crucible,  electric 
mace,  open-hearth,  Siemens-Martin,  or  Bessemer  process,  we  were  forced  to  reach 
6  conclusion  that  we  had  to  turn  to  foreign-made  steel  if  we  hoped  to  get  a  better 
lality  for  this  particular  purpose.  This  is  not  a  reflection  on  the  manmacturers  of 
eel  in  this  country,  as  we  firmly  believe  they  have  made  the  best  of  their  raw  prod- 
Ha.  It  can  not  be  disputed  that  the  art  of  steel  making  in  this  country  has  progressed 
st  &3  far  as  with  any  steel  manufacturer  in  the  world,  but  for  certain  purposes,  such 
t  rock  drill  steel,  this  coimtry  does  not  possess  basic  ores  that  equal  some  of  the 
m  that  are  mined  in  Sweden.    Our  entire  product,  with  the  exception  of  drill  steel, 

manufactured  from  materials,  either  in  the  raw  or  finish^  state  ^  that  are  pro- 
ticed  in  this  countrjr,  but  in  the  case  of  drill  steel,  where  so  much  is  expected  on 
?coant  of  the  abuse  it  receives  and  the  peculiar  service  it  performs,  we  can  not,  in 
idtice  to  oiUBelves  and  our  trade,  put  out  an  article  that  is  not  equal  to  that  produced 
)road.  Our  policy  idways  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  to  use  American-made 
Aterials  in  the  production  of  our  products,  and  we  only  go  outside  our  domains  when 
e  can  not  get  a  commodity  produced  at  home  that  is  as  good  as  that  from  abroad. 
The  evolution  of  the  rock  drill  has  given  us  the  hammer  type  of  drill,  which,  while 
wforming  the  same  function  as  the  percussive  drill,  di^rs  widely  in  principle. 
'h<'  hammer  type  of  drill  is  much  lighter  in  weight,  operates  more  rapidly,  and  in- 
Sead  of  lifting  the  steel  in  the  hole  with  each  stroke  it  strikes  the  steel  a  blow  on  the 
od  while  it  is  comparatively  stationary.  The  work  im|)06ed  upon  steel  used  in  this 
iichine  is  even  more  severe  than  in  the  other  type  of  drill,  because,  while  the  blows 
'ruck  are  lighter,  they  are  much  more  frequent,  so  the  molecules  of  metal  in  the 
^l  are  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation,  whereas  with  the  old  types  of  drills  there 
^^  &  period  of  rest  which  was  not  so  injurious  to  the  steel  from  the  standpoint  of 
rystallization.  The  drill  steel  used  with  these  machines  is  invariably  hollow,  i.  e., 
'^ is  made  with  a  hole  through  the  center.  The  hole  is  intended  to  carry  a  mixture 
( air  and  water  to  the  cutting  bit,  which  allays  the  dust,  cools  the  point  of  the  steel, 
ad  cleans  the  hole.  In  many  mines  it  is  required  to  use  the  water  type  of  drill, 
*^d  they  are  now  universally  used  in  practically  every  mine  in  the  world. 

The  manufacture  of  hollow  steel  presented  many  difficult  problems,  but  the  pioc- 
*«s  DOW  employed  have  been  perfected  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  able  to  get 
'  9*tislac'tory  article,  but  theie  is  still  room  for  improvement.  When  the  necessity 
^<»e  for  producing  hollow  steel  the  earlier  practice  was  to  drill  a  solid  bar  of  steel 
rom  either  end.  The  lenerth  of  the  bar  was  limited  by  the  depth  a  twist  drill  could 
We  a  ho!e.  The  method  was  slow  and  expensive  and  not  satisfactory.  As  the 
temands  for  hollow  steel  increased  and  provisions  had  to  be  made  for  producing  it 
«» a  ronunercial  basis  in  larger  quantities  and  longer  lengths,  one  of  our  steel  mills 
n  tills  country  about  25  years  ago  conceived  the  idea  oi  rolling  the  steel  from  the 
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billot  with  a  pierced  hole  in  it  in  which  had  been  placed  a  soft  iron  bar.  The  ^>«n 
was  that  as  me  outside  diameter  of  the  billet  was  reduced  the  hole  would  liVev 
iiminish  in  diameter  and  the  iron  bar  could  be  drawn  out  after  the  bar  of  gt^L  i 
cold  on  account  of  its  ductility. 

Only  a  small  quantity  of  hollow  steel  was  produced  in  this  manner  an  the  prir< 
was  not  practical  and  far  Irom  commercial. 

About  this  time  a  process  for  making  hollow  bars  was  patent(»d  in  £nglanil  «i^' 
known  as  the  ^'sond  core"  process.  The  patent  really  applies  to  the  method  d  • 
tractln^  the  core  from  the  hole  after  the  bar  is  rolled.  The  pruceee  cuneisted  of  driLj: 
a  hole  m  the  billet  and  plugging  the  hole  up  with  sand  and  then  sealinsr  th^r  ^t 
of  the  billets  with  boiler  punchings.  The  billets  were  drilled  coM  and  afrer  :> 
had  been  prepared  in  the  manner  designated  were  heated  in  the  furnace  and  tx)V*> 
The  bars  were  then  allowed  to  cool  and  the  sand  core  was  removed  by  a  jet  <^}  i 
introduced  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  tubing  inserted  in  the  hole.  There  «n- 
number  of  concerns  in  Sheffield  making  steel  by  this  process  and  also  a  nun^l^f 
concerns  in  Sweden  who  use  the  same  method,  some  nulls  modifjdng  it  to  the  ^iw 
of  removing  the  sand  core  by  means  of  a  iet  of  water  instead  of  aur.  There  are  »  ' 
steel  makers  in  this  country  who  make  noUow  steel  by  the  sand-core  proceiae  i  - 
modification  thereof,  and  one  of  these,  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  i^  b^ 
posed  to  be  working  under  a  license  of  the  patentee  and  claim  to  have  ezclu«:i 
fights  for  this  coun^.  There  is  another  process  employed  for  making  hollow  iUt 
by  one  of  the  mills  in  Sweden,  generally  known  as  the  Mandrel  process. 

Hollow  steel  made  in  this  manner  is  rolled  from  a  billet  that  is  pierced  hot  asti  r'^ 
billet  then  rolled  in  a  tube 'mill  similar  to  that  employed  and  generally  known  %r 
Mannesman  process.  None  of  the  hollow  steel  made  in  this  country  is  pioducHii  V 
this  latter  process.  We  procure  our  hollow  steel  in  Sweden,  and  it  is  made  by  'j 
only  mill  tnat  we  know  of  that  employs  the  Mandrel  process,  and  consider  it  sup^o. 
not  only  because  of  the  quality  of  the  metal  but  on  account  of  the  way  it  is  mix: 
factured. 

Our  experience,  extending  over  a  period  of  25  years  with  hollow  steel  maor-  , 
this  coimtry,  convinces  us  tnat  the  American  manufacturer  has  not  yet  pfoda«x. 
quality  that  is  equal  to  that  made  in  Sweden  and  we  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  nsj 
an  equal  quality  never  will  be  produced  until  the  same  base  materials  aie  used  n 
it  is  manufactured  by  the  same  process. 

We  are  perhaps  the  laigest  importers  of  hollow  steel  in  this  country  and  attri.^.: 
our  success  not  alone  to  the  machine  that  we  manufacture  but  to  the  supmor  cMtzit 
and  enduring  qualities  of  the  steel  that  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  machin<». 

Our  importation  of  hollow  steel  approximates  2,000  tons  per  annum,  on  wiii*  L  v 
pay  imder  the  present  tariff  act  a  duty  of  about  $36,000.  Under  the  proposed  Fr<ti< 
tariff  bill  this  duty  would  amount  to  $90,000  approximately  on  the  same  steel.  ^ 
added  cost  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  mining  industnes  in  this  count7>'.  Ir  •, 
accoimt  of  the  higher  price  charged  for  the  steel  the  mines  should  decline  to  Vcij:  > 
the  use  of  Swedish  steel  we  would  be  penalized  for  having  placed  on  the  marl* ; 
quality  of  steel  that  will  accomplish  more  in  actual  drilling  performaoce  tha^  a.* 
steel  produced  in  this  country. 

We,  therefore,  request  that  paragraph  304  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill  be  so  affi«.-3.i 
as  to  permit  of  Swedish  hollow  steel  being  admitted  to  this  country  without  an> 
crease  over  the  present  tariff. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geobgb  Doublbdat. 

Paiugrapb  305. 
allot  steels  in  general. 

This  applies  to  all  steels  containing  more  than  six- tenths  of  1  pc^r  cent  '•(  '* 
following  alloys:  Nickel,  cobalt,  vanadium,  chromium,  timeston.  and  mdyMfiti: 
or  any  other  metallic  element  used  in  alloying  steels.    The  tact  tnat  these  steel-*  • 
tain  alloys  does  not  increase  the  manufacturer's  cost  in  proportion  to  tht*  15  p^r  - 
ad  valorem  assessed  under  paragraph  305.    The  quantities  of  the  imports  of  t  •« 
steels  are  practically  negligible  compared  with  the  tonnage  produced  in  thb  o>uLtr 
and  the  fact  remains  that  tne  duty  of  15  per  cent  under  the  Underwood  tarifi  ha^  ^ '  • 
sufficiently  high  to  prevent  imported  steels  from  competing  with  domrstic  m^' 
facturers  on  a  price  oasis. 

Example  1, — A  magnet  steel,  which  is  alloyed  with  about  1  per  cent  ttingBtcni.  -  x* 
cent  chrome,  and  made  in  the  electric  furnace,  sells  in  the  American  market  \M  .>-' 
per  pound  delivered.    It  would  carry  under  the  proposed  tariff  the  loilowing  dui-^ 
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sming  tJiis  steel  costs  10^  cents  per  pound  at  port  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  and  is 
ased  on  foreign  invoice  value: 

ragraph  304,  specific cents  per  pound- .  2. 00 

^agraph  305, 15  per  cent  ad  valorem do 1.  57 

Total  duty do....  3.57 

iqual  to  35  per  cent  on  foreign  invoice  value. 

Examples. — A  chrome  steel,  Siemens-Martin  quality,  for  ball  bearings  and  steel 
balls  containing  about  1  per  cent  carbon,  1}  per  cent  chromium,  is  valued,  at 
/erpool,  at  12}  cents  per  pound.    On  the  foreign  invoice  value  this  steel  would 
T>'  the  following  duties: 

rajrraph  304,  specific cents  per  pound . .  2. 50 

ragraph  305,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem do 1. 91 

Total  duty do. ...  4. 41 

Bqual  to  34  per  cent  on  the  foreign  invoice  value. 

i^imilar  chrome  ball-bearing  steel  made  by  the  electric  process  in  the  United  States 
b  from  10  to  13  cents  per  pound.  The  lower  price  on  the  hot  melt,  the  higher 
Ice  on  the  cold  melt.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  price  at  Liverpool  is  already 
jher  than  the  American  selling  price,  and  we  again  revert  to  our  original  contention 
It  all  these  "fine  steels, ''  be  they  alloy  or  otherwise,  do  not  need  any  duty  at  all. 
Example  S. — Hot-rolled  timgsten  alloy  sheets  for  hacksaws  containing  about  1.25 
r  cent  tungsten,  1  per  cent  carbon,  cost,  at  Liverpool,  20  cents  per  pound.  The 
ilin?  price  of  the  American  mills  for  this  steel  is  25  to  27  cents  per  pound.  The 
ity  on  foreign  invoice  value  would  be  as  follows: 

mcraph  304,  specific cents  per  pound . .  3. 50 

tfagraph  305,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem do 3. 00 

Total  dtity do. ...  6. 50 

(Calculation  based  on  present  method  of  assessing  duty.  American  valuation 
ause  disregarded.) 

Thifl  is  324  per  cent  duty  on  the  foreign  invoice  value,  to  which  freight,  insurance, 
kd  landing  charges  and  selling  expenses  have  to  be  added.    It  thereiore  will  again 

*  M'en  that  the  foreign  steel  is  absolutely  not  competitive  on  a  price  basis. 
Purthormore,  the  innumerable  varieties  of  alloy  steels  for  automobile  construction 
)8r)lutely  can  not  be  imported  into  the  United  States  from  abroad,  as  the  American 
jUj  bv  far  exceed  in  technique,  promptness  of  delivery,  laboratory  facilities,  and 
Bmediale  expert  advice  as  to  the  treatment  of  such  steel;  therefore,  the  importer  is  not 
srioiisly  considered  by  the  American  automobile  manufacturer.  These  foreign  auto- 
lobile  alloy  steels  are  not  only  higher  in  their  original  cost,  but  even  if  they  were 
om  25  to  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  American  steels,  they  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
dered  as  a  competitor  of  American  steels  because  of  the  distant  source  of  supply. 

Vonrluaion. — (a)  These  figures  prove  that  even  without  duty  on  foreign  "alloy 
1<*18''  they  could  not  be  sold  on  a  competing  price  basis. 

ihi  The  present  Underwood  tariff  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  invoice 
&lae  has  already  brought  imports  of  fine  steels  to  a  minimum. 
J.fi  A  straight  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  foreign  invoice  value  without  the 
5  per  cent  cumulative  duty  of  paragraph  305  would  not  increase  these  imports,  but 
ad  to  restrict  them  still  fiu-ther. 

'di  The  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  an  alloy  steel  under  paragraph  305  is  altogether 
Mecessary  for  the  protection  of  the  American  industry  and  is  drastically  prohibitive 
i  to  a  source  of  revenue. 

'«'  The  15  per  cent  additional  duty  assessed  under  paragraph  305  is  absolutely 
iicoDaistent  and  no  reason  can  be  found  for  same,  in  as  much  as  it  costs  no  more  and 
reates  no  additional  waste  to  put  such  alloys  into  the  steel  and  finish  into  bars.  In 
^'•t.  the  additional  chromium  in  steel  makes  the  resulting  ingot  much  easier  to  be 
Bnied  into  finished  bars.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  cost  of  the  alloys  in  the  steel 
'•^Oiand  Ihp  additional  15  per  cent,  because  these  costs  for  alloys  are  already  taken 
Jfp  of  in  the  present  American  selling  prices,  the  same  as  they  are  taken  care  of  in 
^  loreign  selling  prices,  consequently  the  15  per  cent  additional  for  alloys  used  in 
Je  avt*!  is  inconsiBtent  and  unmir.    The  greater  amount  of  labor  involved  in  a  ton 

*  prod uction,  with  the  equivalent  less  tonnage  output  per  man,  the  higher  the  selling 
J^e  for  the  size,  section,  or  quality  of  steel  produced.  The  same  conditions  obtain 
wfoad,  and  America  is  favored  because  here  we  produce  our  alloy  "fine  steel" 
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specialties  with  greater  percentage  of  machine  production  per  ton,  as  compar**:  ^  'i 
hand  labor  per  ton,  than  any  other  producing  country,  and  certainly  manui^ '.' 
these  specialties  as  cheaply  as  the  foreiprner. 

The  total  production  in  the  different  American  steel  products^  and  the  prf>p^'r»"i  •-• 
amount  of  labor  and  capital  investment  involved,  are  all  equitably  rene(*te«l  r.  '.-i 
differences  established  in  the  selling  prices  for  thei>e  various  steel  couunoditi^.  r*. 
no  reference  or  relation  to  the  tariff  or  any  foreign  competition  whatsoever.  T.  i 
were  about  22  manufacturing  plants  in  the  ''fine-steel"  business  in  Amerira  i*i ' 
the  war.  There  are  now  about  45.  The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America  opeiaU*  iJ*  i 
10  of  these  plants.  The  producing  capacity  of  the  American '  *  fine  steel "  has  in<.  •»»« 
between  three  and  four  times  to  what  it  was  before  the  war.  There  mu«t  be  an  ••;.;■  "* 
tunity  for  the  present  small  percentage  of  foreign  "fine  steels"  to  enter  \n.rr.  j 
because  the  American  buying  public  demands  them,  and  to  protect  this  puMi-  'sj 
being  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  American  manufacturers.  Then,  loo,  the  •:?  * 
tion  of  possible  tariff  retaliation  at  the  rate  of  which  the  power  is  50  to  1  sh'iuJ.'  i 
considered. 

(JT)  The  American  importers  of  "fine  alloy  steels,'*  recognizing  the  Congre*  <•'  :a 
United  States  as  the  supreme  bujwark  of  the  rights  of  tihe  American  prapl«.  l  ^ 
earnestly  pray  that  your  committee  will  make  a  searching  inquiry  into  thii  vt  i 
subject,  and  without  fear  or  favor  act  for  the  protection  of  the  good  name  of  Am*'i 
and  the  interests  of  the  American  people. 

ALLOY  TOOL  STEEL — HIGH-SPEED  TUNGSTEN  STEEL. 

Histon/  of  the  industry. — High-speed  steel  was  invented  in  1901  and  in  the  :  •  z'm 
ning  chiefly  made  in  and  imported  from  England,  but  with  the  passa^  oi  lin**  A 
American  mills  perfected  the  making  of  this  steel  and  cheapened  ite  prodort*  z.  ft 
such  an  extent  tnat  during  1920  approximately  30,000,000  pounds  wore  prodor '  "! 
the  United  States  and  only  about  3  per  cent  was  imported,  with  a  duty  rtvti.-  'i 
our  Government  of  approximately  $150,000. 

The  new  methods  employed  and  the  laree  tonnage  consumed  make  it  now  p'^er** 
to  produce  this  steel  cheaper  in  the  Unitea  States  than  in  England. 

The  requirements  of  the  American  users  of  fine  steel  demand  deliveries  inasi  *u% » 
and  the  European  mills  being  distantly  located  (requiring  four  to  six  months  o-  > 
ery),  necessitate  large  stocks  in  America,  and  the  importer,  by  reaeon  of  the  fof»v^'^  ^ 
is  subject  to  heavier  selling  expense  than  the  Amencan  mills.  A  low  estimate  c '  ?.4 
selling  expense  on  high-speed  steel  is  25  cents  per  poimd. 

The  American  mills  are  not  handicapped  to  the  foregoing  extent  with  r«pf- 
their  selling  expense  as  are  the  importers.  This  advanta^,  combined  with  the  j^  r^ 
cost  of  production,  as  aforesaid,  gives  the  American  producer  a  double  benort  ' 
will  therefore  be  seen  that  an  increase  of  duty,  as  in  the  proposed  Fofdney  s^cbecu^ti 
only  aggravates  the  situation  still  further  anci  will  actually  result  in  destming  i  •< 
nesses  of  American  citizens,  inasmuch  as  an  experience  covering  3(1  or  40  y«r^  m( 
demonstrated  that  the  foreign  mills  are  unable  to  sell  their  product  in  the  I  ut' 
States  except  through  an  American  agent,  importer,  or  middleman. 

Prices. — The  English  18  per  cent  tungsten  standard  high-speed  steel  sold  il  1 
at  or  about  72  cents  per  pound  in  Liverpool.  The  reduction  up  to  date,  in  line  vi  I 
reduced  cost  of  raw  material,  fuel,  ana  labor,  and  with  overnead  based  on  brz« 
mill  output,  is  probably  20  per  cent,  and  foreign  high-speed  steel  may  now  le  f*-*! 
chased  in  Liveipool  at  58  cents  per  pound  at  tne  exchange  rate  of  ^.60  per  ;•  ^  - 1 
sterling.  To  this  price  must  be  added  5  per  cent  for  cases,  freight,  insuianriN  *-r  | 
ing  charges,  and  cartage  to  deliver  the  steel  to  the  warehouse  noor  (plu$.  of  f  u-^ 
duty). 

Before  the  war  metallic  tungsten  sold  for  50  cents  per  pound,  which  is  alA*  lu  xc-  \ 
ent  cost  (see  Iron  Trade  R€\dew,  July  28,  1921,  p.  254);  and  the  standard  hiA  -*;*-t 
steel  of  18  per  cent  tungsten,  to-day *s  price,  46  to  50  cents  per  pound;  1  i^^-f  •'••I 
vanadium,  to-day's  price,  $5  to  $6  per  pound;  3  to  4  per  cent  cnromium,  U^i»t 
price,  12  to  14i  cents  per  pound;  78  per  cent  iron,  to-day *s  price,  5  cents  per  p-cw 
cost  the  American  makers  before  the  war  about  30  cents  per  pound  in  a  finishwi  M 
on  the  mill  floor. 

This  same  quality  of  standard  high-speed  steel  cost  before  the  war  (^t  th<*  \u^ 
prevailing  rate  of  exchange  of  $4.86  per  pound  sterling)  42  cents  per  ikiuiv!  .1 
Liverpool. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  American  high-speed  steel  sold  frain  |C2  j(i  H 
pound  up  to  as  high  as  $3  per  pound,  while  the  British  (3o>'emment  embamc^  tl 
exports.  Later  American  high-speed  steel  sold  during  the  war,  under  iio%erLC.d^ 
ruling,  at  $1.90  per  pound. 
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t  the  time  of  the  armistice  prices  receded  to  $1.50  per  pound  and  the  present 
•es  are:  Nominal  retail  price,  $1  per  pound;  moderate  consumer,  90  to  95  cents  per 
nd.  laree  consumer,  80  cents  per  pound. 

^e  also  near  of  prices  from  65  to  70  cents  per  pound  for  as  small  lots  as  even  1,000 
inds  at  a  time.  It  therefore  appears  that  foreign  high  speed  steel,  even  under  the 
sent  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  invoice  value,  can  not  be  deemed  a 
ifmtitor  of  the  American  product  when  sold  on  a  price  basis, 
•ropow&d  duty  under  the  Fordney  bill  on  tungsten  alloy  steels  (such  as  high-speed 
)\\  l^eing  valued  above  40  cents  per  pound:  Paragraph  304,  20  per  cent;  paragraph 
.  cumulative  for  the  fact  that  an  alloy  is  in  the  steel,  15  per  cent;  paragraph  305, 
Quiative,  specific  duty  for  the  18  per  cent  tungsten  contents,  12  cents  per  pound. 
)Q  an  American  valuation  of,  say,  80  cents  per  pound  (which  already  incluaes  the 
ing  price  and  profit)  this  means:  20  per  cent,  16  cents  per  pound;  15  per  cent,  12 
Its  per  pound;  for  18  per  cent  tungsten,  12  cents  per  pound;  total,  40  cents  per 
and. 

Phis  on  a  price  of  58  cents  per  pound  in  Liverpool,  plus  5  per  cent  expenses,  is  eaual 
n  cents  per  pound;  proposed  new  duty,  40  cents  per  pound;  on  the  warehouse  noor 
ih«  importer,  $1.01  per  pound. 

IsBuming  that  the  duty  would  be  assessed  on  the  foreign  invoice  value  of,  say,  20  per 
It  ad  valorem,  this  would  result  in  the  following:  Liverpool  price,  58  cents  per 
und;  5  per  cent  expenses,  2.9  cents  per  pound;  20  per  cent  of  58  cents,  11.6  cents 
r  pouna;  toUil.  72.5  cents  per  pouna. 

To  these  two  calculations  must  be  added  the  25  cents  per  pound  selling  expenses, 
that  the  importer  is  required  to  obtain  at  least:  On  American  valuation,  $1.26  per 
und;  on  foreign  valuation,  97i  cents  pet  pound  before  a  profit  is  derived  from  nis 
trestment,  whereas  the  American  mills'  selling  price  to-day  is  from  65  cents  to  $1 
!r  pound,  which  includes  selling  expenses  and  profits. 

Conclusion. — (a)  The  foregoing  figures  prove  that  even  without  the  duty  the  im- 
)rtcd  steels  could  not  really  be  sold  competitively  on  a  price  basis. 
(6)  The  present  Underwood  tariff  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  invoice  value 
19  already  brought  the  imports  to  a  minimum. 

\c)  Even  a  straight  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  foreign  invoice  values  without 
le  mo  cumulative  duties  of  paragraph  305  would  not  increase  these  imports  but 
ould  absolutely  restrict  them. 

\(/)  The  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  being  an  alloy  steel  under  paragraph  305  is 
Itofjptber  unnecessary  for  the  American  industry. 

[t)  The  15  per  cent  additional  duty  of  paragraph  305  taxes  the  labor,  raw  material 
awpt  as  to  tungsten)  selUng  expenses  and  profits  twice,  as  it  is  already  taxed  20  per 
^Dt  ad  valorem  imder  paragraph  304. 

'//  The  specific  additional  tungsten  duty  of  paragraph  cCo  is  1  y  far  tco  high,  as  it 
Ml  not  be  assumed  that  the  tungsten  metal  duty  under  paragiaph  £02  will  advance 
b«  price  or  cost  of  tungsten  to  the  American  steel  maker  to  the  extent  of  the  tungsten 
nXy  under  paragraph  302.  Paragraph  "02  taxes  pure  metallic  tungsten  72  cents 
*T  po\md  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  present  price  of  tungsten,  as  per  daily 
eports  in  the  Iron  Trade  Review,  is  from  45  to  50  cents  per  pound.  The  present 
nderwood  tariff  assesses  tungsten  metal  under  paragraph  101  with  15  per  cent  ad 
»»brem,  and  the  Fordney  bill  maintains  this  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph 
^''  Therefore,  the  16  per  cent  under  the  proposed  Fordney  bill  will  leave  the  tung- 
*en  situation  as  to  that  tax  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  it  has  been  for  the  last 
*3i?M  years.  Consequently  only  the  72  cents  per  pound  specific  duty  on  tungsten 
netal  of  paragraph  302  may  be  talen  into  consideration  in  this  calculation. 
^  ft'e  lielieve  that  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  the  price  of  tungsten  will  increase  from 
^  tents  per  pound  to  $1.22  per  pound  because  the  American  tungsten  mine  will  sell 
[Q  ^f'mpetition  with  the  other  American  mines  and  supply  and  demand  will  govern 
^  price.  It  is  not  the  duty  which  will  govern  the  price,  but  the  duty  will  only 
M  a  contributing  factor. 

W)  The  second  paragraph  of  paragraph  S05  assumes  that  this  72  cents  per  pound 
Mlhe  tun^ten  duty  of  paragrapn  S02  will  carry  itself  along  equally  balanced  into  the 
■j^'t  viz:  Paragraph  305  provides  a  specific  tungsten  duty  of  72  cents  per  pound  on 
*»1  tungsten  contents  above  li  per  cent.  This  is  for  18  per  cent  tungsten  steel  161 
^J^S^^^i  which  is  12  cents  per  pound  of  the  tungsten  in  the  finiehed  lar. 

v^e  claim  that  due  regard  should  be  given  to  the  extent  to  which  the  additional 
J^ity  of  paragraph  302  on  tungsten  metal,  in  comparipon  with  the  Underwood  bill, 
Jiii  carry  itself  forward  to  the  finished  bar  steel  in  the  last  paragraph  of  305;  and  the 
y*  Rteelfl  should  not  be  taxed  to  the  full  value  of  this  increase  of  duty  of  paragraph 

-,  but  should  be  taxed  correspondingly  much  lower  than  now  specified  and  should 
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be  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion  as  to  how  fiar  this  advance  in  tunfgrteD  okuI 
of  72  cents  per  pound  will  be  felt  by  the  American  steel  maker  in  the  ingot  caic 

We  consider  that  alloy  steels  belong  in  paragraph  304  and  by  reason  th^^  W  in 
mune  from  the  additional  15  per  cent  duty  of  paragraph  305,  for  which  theif  te  u 
just  reason  or  explanation  possible. 

We  further  consider  that  a  more  equitable  compensation  should  be  found  fnr 
duty  of  para&praph  302  as  to  the  alloys  in  the  steels  than  by  awniming  that  the  i 
advances  of  the  duties  of  the  alloys  of  paragraph  302  will  take  effect  to  iU  full  exVK 
in  the  finished  steel  to  the  American  maker,  and  we  further  believe  tfa*t  one^faaJi  i 
this  72  cents  would  be  amply  protecting  the  American  steel  maker. 

We  qualify  this  by  the  information,  which  we  have  on  good  authority,  that  tL« 
isat  present  in  this  country  enough  tungsten  and  tungsten  concentrateB  to  be  suiTirMd 
for  a  normal  demand  by  the  steel  makers  for  at  least  two  vears — probably  10,000  u»-^ 
and  under  the  present  curtailed  demand  this  supply  will  last  much  longer — fin>l«lo 
four  to  five  years.  Consequently  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  demand  for  tibe  iw 
portation  of  tungsten  or  tungsten  concentrates  or  metallic  tungsten  will  arwe  n 
probably  three  to  four  years,  and  therefore  the  tungsten  price  will  again  be  gDverc<^ 
not  by  the  dutv  under  paragraph  302  but  solely  oy  the  supplv  and  demand,  fti 
this  reason  we  deem  it  fair  and  eG[uitable  that  this  fact  ahoma  have  a  strong  \*evts^ 
on  the  last  part  of  paragraph  305,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  a  specific  duty  as  lunUt 
paragraph  305  would  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  importer  of  the  steel. 

Paragraph  316. 

I 

WIRE  AND    COLD-ROLLED    STRIPS. 

This  paragraph  provides  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  the  United  States  domestic  m&ripl 
values  on  all  wire  valued  above  6  cents  per  pound  and  on  all  oold-xoUed  etripr  vi 
thicker  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  and  not  exceeding  16  inches  in  width. 

History  of  the  industry, — Soft  cold-rolled  steel  for  stami)ing  and  diawine  purjur^ 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  typewriter,  adding  machine,  sewing  macnine,  tuk^ 
mobile  parts,  etc.,  is  so  cheaply  produced  in  the  United  States  that  it  is  impoentU 
to  import.  The  American  nulls  produce  this  soft  cold-rolled  steel  so  effictenOy  $oi 
in  such  large  tonnage  that  it  sells  in  tiie  United  States  for  4}  cents  to  6  cents  pet 
pound,  which  is  below  the  European  cost  of  production.  I 

Cold-rolled  strip  steel  of  the  better  grades  suitable  for  hardening  and  (empcno^ 
and  tempered  cold-rolled  strips  imported  from  Europe  are  confined  to  a  £ew  hi{^lj 
specialized  grades,  purchased  on  account  of  superior  quality  and  individual  pn*>?4 
ence,  for  which  the  consumers  feel  inclined  to  pay  a  premium  above  the  market  jnci 
for  similar  grades  produced  in  America. 

The  importation  of  these  specialties  from  Europe  has  not  increased,  but  riti^ 
steadily  decreased,  during  the  past  10  years  on  accoimt  of  the  improvements  uAit 
by  the  American  manufacturers  of  similar  grades,  making  it  more  difiicult  fur  'U 
European  products  to  compete.  Therefore  only  a  small  tonnage  of  these  £iini|»«> 
grades  are  sold  in  America,  and  this  only  to  the  consumer  who  does  not  vani  to  sun 
nee  the  quality  by  buying  the  grades  manufactured  here  at  the  cheaper  price. 

Price. — The  European  manufacturers  have  to  contend  with  constantly  higher  oaa 
of  production,  especially  in  Sweden,  where  the  charcoal  fuel  is  beconiing  more  *^ 
pensive  every  year.  Sweden  practically  produces  no  bituminous  or  anthncst«>  v\^ 
nor  coke,  all  such  fuel  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  having  to  be  imported  fnan  «(b#f 
countries. 

The  process  of  cold  rolling  strip  steel  and  drawing  wire  in  tonnage  quantities  iw 
been  so  perfected  in  tlie  United  States  that  it  is  practically  an  automatic  nia(ti!«« 
process  in  which  the  American  mills  siu'pass  the  European. 

Imports. — The  imports  of  cold-rolled  strip  steel  and  wire  have  been  inAgnilM'itfl 
under  the  present  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  invoice  values,  and  *htl 
little  quantities  have  been  imported  have  been  on  account  of  quality  only 

The  importer  is  subject  to  heavy  selling  and  warehousing  expense  an<i  xhi»  a/Tte  j 
the  American  manufacturer  additional  protection. 

Duty. — Should  the  duty  be  raiped  higher  than  the  present  15  per  cent  m<I  ^^  ^"J 
on  foreign  invoice  values,  this  will  mean  an  additional  burden  on  the  Americia  <<-' 
sumer  as  cold-drawn  wire  and  cold-rolled  strip  steel  imported  from  abroad  are  fr^-- 
finished,  which  the  domestic  buyers  manufactiu'e  into  finished  products  and  m^')  '' 
the  ultimate  consumer  or  the  public.  If,  however,  an  increase  of  duty  should  iai* 
place,  still  smaller  quantities  will  be  imported  with  consequently  less  rewiue 
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FARISON  OF  PRICES  OF  IMFORTBD  COLD-ROLLED    STRIP    STEEL  AND   DRAWN    WIRE. 

Uiinple  1 :  Cold-rolled  shoe-shank  steel  sells  at  the  present  rate  of  English  ex- 
]ige,  2)  to  5  inches  wide  by  0.0£5  to  0.042  inch  thick  in  50-ton  lots:  Cenls. 

le  per  pound  at  Liverpool 6. 5 

^ht,  insurance,  landing  charges,  packing,  5  per  cent 325 

>er  cent  duty  on  6.5  cents 975 

On  warehouse  floor  of  importer,  per  pound 7.8 

n  equal  grade  of  American-made  steel  sold  in  1920,  delivered  customer's  plant^  at 
!nt^  per  pound,  and  it  is  well  known  that  American  production  cost  of  raw  material, 
tr,  and  fuel  has  gone  down  considerably  since,  therefore  the  present  American 
iiig  price  is  now  less. 

xample  2:  A  medium  grade  of  Siemens-Martin  cold-rolled  strip  steel  suitable  to 
den  and  temper,  0.9  to  1  per  cent  carbon  in  a  standard  size  of  3}  inches  wide  by 
^S  inch  thick,  in  straight  strips  of  6  feet  s^ls:  Cents. 

re  per  pound  at  Liverpool,  in  500-pound  lots 15. 5 

pensea  for  freight,  cases,  insurance,  landing  chaiges,  5  per  cent 77 

iwr  cent  duty  on  15.5  cents 2. 32 

On  warehouse  floor  of  importer,  per  pound 18. 59 

.  similar  grade  of  American  cold-rolled  steel  was  quoted  in  July,  1921,  at  8.05  cents 
pound  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh,  in  equal  quantities. 

Example  3:  Cold-rolled  pen  steel  in  standard  sizes  such  as  are  used  for  pen  making, 
bon  0.95  per  cent,  in  50-ton  lots  sells:  Cents. 

Gothenburg,  Sweden,  per  pound 26. 03 

light,  insurance,  landiug  charges,  tin-lined  cases,  8  per  cent 2. 08 

per  cent  duty  on  26.03  cents 3. 90 

On  warehouse  floor  of  importer,  per  pound 32. 01 

Die  present  price  of  cold-rolled  pen  steel,  as  sold  by  the  domestic  manufacturer, 
u  between  20  to  24  cents  per  pound  at  American  mill. 

Example  4:  Cold-rolled  hardened  and  tempered  spring  steel  for  mainspring  in 
•tors  in  phonographs  and  talking  machines,  such  sizes  as  1  inch  wide  and  0.027  inch 
ck,  sells  now  in  100-ton  lots:  Cents. 

Gothenburg,  Sweden,  per  pound 55.00 

eight,  tin-lined  cases,  landing  charges,  insurance,  8  per  cent 4. 4 

eaent  duty,  15*per  cent  ad  valorem  of  55  cents 8. 25 

On  warehouse  floor  of  importer,  per  pound 67. 65 

Similar  grades  of  spring  steel  manufactured  in  United  States  are  freely  selling  at 
to  40  cents  per  pound,  and  in  certain  instances  at  a  still  lower  figure. 
Euimple  5:  Music  wire  for  use  in  pianos.    A  trial  shipment  was  made  of  sufficient 
fe  of  asBorted  sizes  to  string  1,000  pianos,  and  the  price  is:  Cents, 

;  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  average  price  for  all  sizes,  per  pound 36. 00 

eight,  tin-lined  cases,  insurance,  landing  charges,  8  per  cent 2. 88 

w<?nt  duty,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  36  cents 5. 4 

On  warehouse  floor  of  importer,  per  pound 44. 28 

The  average  price  of  such  piano  wire  of  sizes  used  in  pianos,  made  by  the  American 
tf«  manufacturers,  range  between  30  to  35  cents  per  pound  at  American  mill. 
The  facts  above  mentioned  will  prove  that  imported  cold-rolled  strip  steel  and 
tre  from  abroad  does  not  bring  any  competition  to  the  American  manufacturers  in 
Responding  qualities,  aj3  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  and  that  the  general  conclusion 

0  only  be  that  the  foreign  invoice  values  are  already,  without  duty  and  expenses, 
nier  than  the  selling  prices  of  the  American  mills.    The  present  duty  of  15  per  cent 

1  valoiem— already  a  most  serious  check  on  importations — has  brought  them  to  a 
actically  negligible  figure. 

The  American  user  ox  these  semifinished  products  has  so  far  shown  a  willingness  to 
^y  a  sli^t  premium  for  what  he  considers  in  individual  cases  a  more  adapted  and 
ipenor  article,  but  if  these  differences  should  become  too  great  he  will  have  to  forego 
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his  preference  and  quality,  abandoning  the  use  of  the  imported  article  or  obuj^  ; 
higher  price  for  his  finished  product. 

Any  advance  in  duty  would  aggravate  the  situation  still  more  and  confle^^ui^' 
reduce  the  now  existing  revenue  on  these  imports.  - 

Conclusion. — We  do  jiot  believe  it  to  be  the  intention  of  Congress  to  impoe»?  a 
rijBr  to  the  importation  of  fine  steels  to  the  extent  that  such  importation  will  !»•-  ^  -:. 
nated  and  consumers  of  fine  steels  in  this  country  left  to  the  mercy  of  domestir  c  - 
facturers  and  a  monopoly  thereby  created. 

As  American  citizens  we  protest  vigorously  against  the  destruction  of  our  l»'i-^  v 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Government  will  not  benefit  from  the  -cj 
point  of  revenue  but  indeed  will  lose  the  substantial  revenue  now  obtaininp. 

The  small  quantity  of  fine  steels  now  imported  into  thia  country  (2  per  crt»'  'i 
the  total  consumption  here)  can  not  be  considered  competitive,  as  the  im per 
fine  steels  do  not  imdersell  similar  grades  of  American  steels  because  the  imp^  ^ 
products  command  higher  prices  due  to  their  quality,  therefore  it  can  not  be  cUm 
that  the  American  industry  is  threatened;  hence  the  proposed  incroaoed  duu  r- 
only  result  in  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  which  will  have  the  American  parch*.«  "  i 
its  mercy. 

The  proposed  duty  in  addition  to  causing  loss  of  revenue  and  creating  a  mon..-. ' 
will  invite  retaliation  from  foreign  Governments  whose  citizens  export  fine  sto<^>  i:  ' 
this  market.    This  power  of  retaliation  is  far  more  serious  than  ever  before.  ina>n: 
as  the  war  has  taugnt  foreign  countries  to  use  substitutes  for  our  products:  th^*  * 
stitutes  they  will  undoubtedly  resort  to  if  the  necessity  occasions. 

Surely  an  industry  where  98  per  cent  of  the  consumption  is  manufactured  dcm<^  i 
cally  and  which  has  been  developed  in  this  country  for  more  than  40  years  can  nvi  - 
seriously  interfered  with  by  foreign  imports  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent. 

A  monopoly  that  the  proposed  duty  confers  upon  the  American  manufactur*^  -^  1 
force  the  consumer  to  pay  higher  prices  and  thereby  disappoint  a  public  who  looi>  *\ 
thepresent  administration  to  restore  **  normalcy.** 

We  urge  upon  you  that  we  have  overproduction  in  almost  every  line  of  maniifar-  •  | 
that  an  outlet  must  be  found  for  our  surplus  and  that  the  few  things  w  hich  we  ran  \z.\ 
port  go  only  a  small  way  toward  paying  for  our  exports;  that  the  unenipio\^«' -  j 
doubt,  distress,  and  anxiety  which  are  present  in  America  are  surpassed  by  tb-  - ' 
of  the  world.  This  condition  is  reflectea  by  our  fast  disappearing  foreign  ttiAt  vb<'! 
automatically  drags  down  with  it  our  internal  commerce,  leaving  in  its  vake  t^K  i  -^ 
and  discontent  in  our  body  poUtic. 

What  is  the  Purpose  op  a  Tariff  Law? 

introduction. 


J 


The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  present  brief  but  businesslike  reasons  vi.'  - 
tions  304-316  of  the  proposed  Fordney  tariff  bill,  imposing  an  import  dutv  as  ih*  ? 
stated  upon  "fine  steels,"  should  be  rejected.  The  effort  hae  been  ma^e  to  hi;. .'3 
the  argument  so  as  to  avoid  a  statistical  and  technical  discussion,  thereby  m^L  •\ 
the  same  readable. 

The  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  has  indicated  that  a  consideration  of  the  $ri''>-  j 
must  necessarily  be  general  as  distinguished  from  a  scientific  and  statistical  *>$«<.  I 

But  it  must  not  be  assumed  therefrom  that  we  have  sacrificed  accuracy  <r  (•  >.  * 
wise  surrendered  to  expediency. 

We  are  constrained  to  approach  the  matter  in  this  way,  realizing  that  our  Jnn-'  ^ 
and  Representatives  are  endeavoring  to  enact  a  tariff  measure  which  will  \m  i  *  ;^ 
best  interest  of  their  country. 

These  gentlemen  come  from  the  regular  walks  in  life.  Few,  if  any,  hav«  *> nr*j 
knowledge  or  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  steel  to  dtnino  *4 
the  difference  between  ''fine  steels'*  and  "tonnage  steels."  Not  more  than  %  t^i 
dozen  Members  of  Congress  could  analyze  understandingly  the  tariff  nn  fine  ^  -  I 
as  obtaining  in  the  objectionable  sections  304-316  of  the  pfopoeed  Fordney  nifx 

Nor  need  the  gentlemen  at  Washington  acquaint  themselves  with  this  to  tz^- 
knowledge  in  oraer  to  perform  their  duty,  because  our  CongresBmon  are  wv\\  »«*' 
that  they  need  apply  a  simple  test  only  to  determine  if  an  item  ahould  or «botjil  i 
bear  an  import  duty,  and  how  much. 

This  test  is:  (a)  Does  the  industry  producing  the  material  need  protectitm;  if  ^  i 
what  extent? 

(6)  Will  the  proposed  duty  on  a  material  >ield  revenue  to  the  Govenunent^ 

The  foregoing  test  is  the  basis  of  our  objection  to  the  duty  levied  in  the  pjv^^i^ 
Fordney  measure  on  fine  steels,  and  our  arguments  in  respect  thereto  ore: 
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I. 

lie  fine-steel  industry  needs  no  protection,  and  certainly  not  to  the  extent  pro- 

e<i  for  in  sections  304-316  of  the  proposed  Fordney  bill. 

lie  fLne-Bteel  industry  in  the  United  States  was  developed  over  a  period  of  years 

a  process  of  evolution  hand  in  hand  with  the  cotton  gin,  harvesting  apparatus, 

"liine  tools,  sewing  machine,  breech-loading  weapons,  typewriter,  bicycle,  lino- 

e,    automobile,  airplane,  and  other  machines  where  American  mechanical  in- 

uity  leads  the  world.    These  intricate  machines  contain  many  parts,  which,  by 

:ue  of  the  friction  and  burden  imposed  thereon,  are  required  to  possess  a  fineness 

I  quality  that  yield  strength,  toughness,  and  durability  while  operating  at  high 

ed. 

*he    majority  of  parts  of  these  machines  were  made  interchangeable.    In  due 

T&e  an  immense  business  was  created  in  the  production  of  fine  steel,  from  which 

ay  of  these  parts  are  manufactured  and  numerous  other  uses  were  developed  for 

i  steelB. 

n  1920  there  were  about  45  plants  engaged  in  the  production  of  fine  steels  within 

United  States.  The  growth  of  the  industrv  was  extensive  and  the  profits  there- 
n  great,  which  causeof  the  inevitable  result  that  the  business  suffered  through 
irproduction. 

iut  to  say  that  the  situation  may  be  remedied  by  a  tariff  is  too  ridiculous  to  admit 
Li^gument  when  one  pauses  to  consider  that  of  the  fine  steel  marketed  in  the  United 
lies  each  year  only  about  one-fiftieth  (2  per  cent)  thereof  comes  from  abroad.  How 
all  a  competitor  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  the  foreign  importation  of  fine 
el  is  self-evident  and  makes  obvious  tiiat  the  sections  304-316  of  the  proposed 
asure  will  encircle  the  American  market  with  a  Chinese  wall,  thereby  creating  a 
^nopoly  fattened  by  favor. 

[f  Congress,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  situation,  permits  this  condition  to  come 
out,  then  so  let  it  be,  as  the  responsibility  will  rest  on  that  august  body, 
[f ,  however,  the  fine-steel  industry  is  entitled  to  have  its  economic  condition  relieved 

congressional  legislation  with  respect  to  the  tariff — especially  when  the  question 
tarin  in  no  way  contributed  to  said  condition — then  the  same  privilege  should  be 
2orded  to  all  other  lines  of  industry.  I  f  this  were  done,  we  would  have  the  American 
iblic  at  the  supreme  mercy  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  by  placing  a  prohibitive 
riff  on  hides;  the  public  at  the  supreme  mercy  of  the  sugar  producers  by  a  prohibitive 
riff  on  sugar;  and  the  public  at  the  mercy  of  the  oil  producer  by  a  prohibitive  tariff 
L  the  importation  of  oil,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

Those  fovoring  the  enactment  of  sections  304-316  of  the  proposed  Fordney  measure 
av  indulge  in  all  the  specious  aigument  that  the  English  lan^age  affords  to  justify 
id  sections,  but  when  subjected  to  the  cold  analysis  of  logic  the  fact  can  not  be 
mied  tiiat  the  development  of  the  fine-steel  industry  in  the  United  States  has  been 

progress  for  50  years  or  more  last  past,  and  the  business  to-day  is  in  the  hands  of 
K)ut  45  plants  of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude  producing  annually  more  than  1,000,000 
ns.  The  present  import  duties  on  fine  steels  from  abroad  has  enabled  the  American 
anufacturers  to  dispose  of  their  product  at  a  handsome  price,  thereby  yielding  most 
ibstantial  profit.  The  importation  of  fine  stoel  from  abroaa — 20,000  to  25,000  tons 
mually — ^has  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  development  of  the  American  industry 
'  with  the  marketing  of  its  product,  inasmuch  as  the  great  percentage  of  the  foreign 
aportation  has  been  of  an  exceptional  quality  necessarily  requir^  to  be  manu- 
tctured  abroad  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  raw  materials  employed, 
id  the  imported  product  makes  no  attempt,  to  undersell  the  American  product,  but 
i  a  rule  procures  a  higher  price  because  of  this  quality. 

The  argument  that  the  fine-steel  industry  in  the  United  States  needs  protection 
y  an  absolute  prohibitive  tariff,  contained  in  sections  304-316  of  the  proposed  Fordney 
leasure,  is  both  improper  and  incorrect  and  is  inspired  solely  by  the  aesire  to  eliminate 
very  vestige  of  possible  competition  and  thereby  compel  American  consumers  to 
ay  an  outrageous  and  unthinkable  price  for  fine  steel. 

II. 

ff^ILL  THE  PROPOSED  DUTY  ON  A  MATERIAL  YIELD  REVENUE  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  ? 

The  duty  on  fine  steel  under  sections  304-316  of  the  proposed  Fordney  measure 
ill  yield  no  revenue  to  the  Government,  but  on  the  contrary  will  destroy  a  substantial 
evenue  at  present  derived  from  the  tariff  now  obtaining. 

The  foregoing  assertion  is  not  conjectural  or  speculative.  Indeed,  it  is  a  positive 
tatement  of  fact,  which  an  examination  of  the  existing  tariff  and  the  proposed  taiiff 
rill  verify. 
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Under  tho  tariff  at  present  obtaining,  the  revenue  to  the  Government  deri^e<i '; 
the  importation  of  fine  steel  approximates  $500,000  each  year. 

Sections  301-316  of  the  proposed  Fordney  measure  by  levjnng  a  taritf  whirh  : 
great  as  to  preclude  the  importation  of  fine  steel  except  in  ne^^figible  quantitit^  ^  * 
can  not  be  had  in  the  United  States,  and  mast,  therefore,  be  purchaaed  abrcuMi 
necesaarily  destroy  entirely  the  revenues  heretofore  derived  from  foreign  imports* 

It  can  not  be  argued  that  the  higher  rates  in  the  projiosed  Fordney  meafiare  wiJ  • 
pensate  for  the  loss  of  quantity  importation,  because  the  reduction  in  qaantit' 
portation  will  in  no  way  be  offisot  by  the  revenue  from  the  suggested  increaae  in  r. 

Furthermore,  an  examination  of  sections  30-4-316  of  the  proposed  Fordney  il*  _ 
'lisclosea  that  the  Government  will  be  required  to  maintain  an  army  of  export  ck«^ 
md  analytical  laboratories  at  tremendou^i  expense,  which  will  greaUy  ies^L  ♦ 
**eveniies  that  mav  be  derived  from  the  new  rates. 

We  make  no  effort  to  submit  a  table  of  comparisons  contrasting  tne  import  d 
levied  by  the  tariff  at  present  obtaining  and  those  fixed  in  the  proposed  F  *t  ' 
measure  becaube  to  do^o  would  require  burdensome  and  intricate  statifiticff,  whi 
have  purposely  endeavored  to  avoid  in  this  pamphlet.    Wp  are  prepared,  how«;\  .*- 
submit  such  tables  upon  request  by  any  Congressman  or  committee.    The  eno" 
expense  entailed  in  the  maintenance  of  chemists  and  analytical  laboratoriee  is>  oh^ ' 

Conclusion. — We,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  import  fine  ste^U  r 
abroad,  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  our  coun^'is  required  to  have  a  t  •* 
measure  for  the  protection  of  home  industries  where  protection  is  necessary  au«^ 
purposes  of  revenue.    At  the  same  time  we  submit  most  earnestly  with  re«p-^ •: 
the  fine-steel  industry  that  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  may  it  (>e  argaed  tV.^:  * 
industry  in  the  United  States  needs  additional  protection,  and  we  furtner  etnphj^-' 
that  sections  304-316  of  the  proposed  Fordney  measure  will  defeat  its  own  pur--^ 
with  respect  to  deri/ing  revenue. 

We  further  argue  in  all  sincerity  that  no  obiection  may  be  taken  to  a  fair  and  79l>  * 
able  tariff  whicn  will  afford  a  moderation  ot  protection  to  home  industrieti  wtii 
destroying  competition  and  which  will  also  yiftld  revenue  to  our  Govemmont. 

We  do  object,  however,  to  the^  erection  of  a  tariff  barrier  which  will  des^":*  -i 
revenue  and  competition,  leaving' the  fine-steel  purchasers  of  the  United  Stat^ .  -^ 
lutcly  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly. 

Trade  balance  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  wuntrieafrom  wkieh  /bie  sU/is  v 

exported  into  this  market, 

[Figures  obtaiaed  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  MisoeUaneons  Series  No.  l> 


1918  l»l» 


$118,513,817.00  f»r6LM 


Imports  f rom— 

England 

Sweden |            5,935,48a00  W  TA 

Austria-Hungary • 2,4.*  - 

Exports  from  the  United  States  to—  i 

England I      1,952,870,080.00  2,12S  !^ 

Sweden 15,674,108.00  li)   • 

Austria-Hungary ] 4i .  - . .   •  - 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  figures  that  England  and  Sweden  inoprr  *- 
this  country  approximately  ten  times  the  amount  of  commodities  which  aiv  id 
exported  by  these  countries  into  the  United  States,  and  in  the  case  of  Austni  t> 
gary  the  trade  balance  is  20  to  I  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 


STEUCTTJSAL  STEEL. 

[Paragraphs  304,  307,  and  312.] 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  L.  KING,  VICE   PBS8IDENT  OF  THB   JOKES  ^ 

LAXJOHLIK  STEEL  CO.,  PITTSBUBOH,  PA. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  address  ? 

Mr.  King.  Pittsburgh. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  all  the  address  I  need  in  onior  '•! 
communicate  with  you  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  just  Pittsburgh. 

Senator  Walsh.  Steel  men  are  oetter  known  than  you  thin. 
Senator. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  I  suppose  so. 

VIr.  Kino.  In  order  to  conserve  the  time  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
airman^  I  have  prepared  a  small,  concise  statement  which  I  think 
lad  better  read  at  this  time.     [Reading:] 

Tie  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  for  whom  I  address  you,  are  large  manufacturers  of 
»1  products  in  many  fdtms,  the  more  important  of  which  are  steel  bars,  structural 
pes,  plates,  wire  products,  pipe,  tubes,  and  tin  plate,  and  are,  therefore,  vitally 
erested  in  securing  adequate  protection  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  not  only  for  the 
b1  industry  and  its  workmen  but  for  all  other  American  products  which  can  be  pro- 
i^d  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  more  cheaply. 

'n  the  main,  we  agree  with  the  general  statement  of  Mr.  John  A.  Topping  on  both 
Ished  and  raw  materials.  On  a  comparative  basis  of  labor  and  other  costs  here  and 
tsad,  the  duties  on  common  steel  products  fixed  in  House  bill  7456  are  inadequate, 
t  we  appreciate  that  changes  must  occur  as  the  world  progresses  towards  normalcy, 
i  that  the  tariff  should  anticipate'these  changes.  Knowing  the  difficulty  in  securing 
lurate  information  as  to  foreign  labor  costs,  efficiency  and  other  conditions,  and  the 
certainty  of  the  future,  we  are  not  able,  even  if  disposed,  to  dispute  your  prognosis 
ybe  future  as  it  may  appear  in  this  bill. 

rfae  chief  elements  of  cost  to  tJie  American  manufacturer  is  the  increased  charge 
transportation.  Generally  speaking,  it  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  tariff  of 
)9;  but  you  will,  perhaps,  better  understand  the  effect  on  our  costs  by  the  specific 
(tement  that  the  cost  of  aseembling  the  raw  material  per  ton  of  steel  in  Pittsburgh, 
d  shipping  the  steel  to  New  York,  where  we  must  meet  foreign  competition,  is 
)  per  ton  more  than  before  the  war.  This  is  a  cost  which  we  can  not  control  but  are, 
rouiiBe,  hopeful  of  relief,  and  it  can  not  come  too  soon  for  the  general  good. 
Our  appearance  here  is  not  to  criticize,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  classification  of 
0,  or  perhaps  three,  of  the  finished  steel  products  which  has  been  handed  down 
m  previous  tariffs,  and  which  we  believe  can  be  greatly  improved  with  but  slight 
rreaee  in  the  duties. 

In  fixing  the  duty  on  steel  ban  in  the  House  bill  under  discussion,  paragraph  304, 
ezr  impcotance  and  probability  of  importation  have  not  been  recognizea,  largely, 
think,  because  they  are  classed  with  about  17  other  articles  or  products  having  no 
lation  in  cost  or  importance,  ranging  from  steel  ingots,  die  blocks,  and  gun-barrel 
olds  to  certain  alloys.  This  same  classification  appears  in  previous  tariff  bills,  but 
covers  too  much  to  cover  it  well.  The  lower-priced  brackets  are  too  low  for  bars, 
it  possibly  entirely  adeauate  for  the  other  articles,  and  the  higher-priced  brackets 
itirely  unnecessary  for  miib.  As  to  the  importance  of  steel  bars,  the  tonnage  is 
eater  than  any  other  single  steel  product,  and  the  selling  price  is  lower  than  any 
her  steel  product.  They  are  likely  to  be  imported,  not  only  oecause  of  their  general 
B,  but  because  they  are  not  usually  subject  to  chemical  or  physical  specifications; 
IB  be  easily  transported  in  vessels,  and  more  readily  sold  because  of  their  wide 
&rktt.  Certainly  they  are  imfxtrtant  enough  to  have  a  separate  paragraph  in  the 
lis  bill  and  I  hope  this  suggestion  will  appeal  to  you. 

If  the  American-valuation  plan  is  retained,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  steel  bars  will 
>  imported  under  the  first  or  lowest  bracket  in  paragraph  304,  namely,  when  valued 
rt  over  1  cent  per  pound,  two- tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  duty;  but  in  the  second 


point  below  the  accepted  standard  of  li\  ing 
ons  and  comfort,  which  we  earnestly  hope  will  never  become  necessary.  I  would 
lerefore  recommend  for  your  consideration  a  change  in  the  classification,  and  slight 
icreaae in  the  duty  on  common  merchant  steel  bars  to  read  as  follows: 
"  Valued  not  over  1  cent  per  pound,  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  duty.  Valued 
jy  1  cent  and  not  over  1 J  cents  per  pound,  four-tenths  or  a  cent  per  pound  duty, 
wued  over  1 J  cent  per  pound  to  2J  cents  per  pound,  five-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound 

°^nifl,  channels,  angles,  etc.,  commonly  known  as  structural  material,  in  para- 
»ph  312  of  House  bill  7456.  are  made  dutiable  at  a  flat  rate  of  seven-twentieths  of  a 
Nit  per  pound.  Structural  material  is  a  lar^e  and  important  tonnage  but  not  as 
*«iy  to  be  imported  as  bare,  because  of  the  rigid  specifications  as  to  quality,  lengths, 
W-.  necoflsary  for  large  buildings,  but  based  on  competitive  costs  here  and  abroad, 
oUi  present  and  prospective,  the  duty  of  seven-twentieths  of  a  cent  per  pound  flat 
*n«t  adeauate.  In  some. previous  tariffs  structural  materials  carried  a  sliding  scale 
•J?^  on  the  price,  and  there  is  not  logical  reason  now  why  tJhey  should  not  carry  a 
•wuig  Bcale  such  as  I  have  suggested  for  steel  bars,  but  if  your  conunittee  decides  in 
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favor  of  a  flat  duty  I  suggest  that  it  be  increased  one-twentieth  of  a  cent  per  pound  <^. 
paragraph  312,  making  the  duty  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  has  been  desig^iated  to  speak  to  you  on  eteel  pUii^ 
but  the  duties  specified  in  paragraph  307  is,  m  our  opinion,  fairlyad«^tiate.  *.: 
seven-twentieths,  four-tenths,  and  five-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  flilidinff  ft-sJ 
protects  manufacturers  from  foreign  competition  on  a  low  market  but  gi\»  u« 
Government  higher  revenue  on  a  strong  market  and  would  seem  to  be  a  prxiKif  i 
fair  alike  to  the  American  industries  and  the  Government.  Any  increases  I  h*'^ 
asked  or  su^ested  are  based  on  the  adoption  of  the  American-valuation  plan  in  L^ 
new  tariff  bill. 

Would  you  allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  speak  a  word  on  the  tj* 
materials  ? 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  King.  It  was  not  assigned  to  me,  but  I  thought  I  ought  t» 
say  something  about  it. 

In  closing,  I  beg  your  indulgence  for  a  few  words  r^arding  r»« 
materials  as  specified  in  the  House  bill  under  discussion. 

The  rates  on  raw  material  are  beyond  reason,  and,  beside  addia; 
materially  to  the  cost  of  domestic  consumers,  will  have  a  most  serioui 
effect  on  our  foreign  trade.  The  framers  of  this  bill  on  raw  ^late^a^ 
doubtless  had  in  mind  the  desirability  of  increased  revenue  for  \hi 
Government;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  poor  business  policy  dn 
the  Government  to  exact  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  the  cusUnis 
in  exchange  for  many  millions  of  dollars  of  foreign  trade,  on  whin 
the  Government  would  receive  taxes  on  its  manufacture  and  tranv 
portation.  The  encouragement  of  steel  exports  is  hardly  less  imfvr 
tant  than  home  protection  under  present  and  prospective  conditioa^ 
The  excess  war-made  tonnage  can  not  be-  disposed  of  at  home,  an^s 
the  duties  fixed  in  the  House  bill  will  undoubtedly  prevent  the  fn. 
flow  of  exports.  We  are  informed  that  foreign  Govemmerjt 
especially  Germany,  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  their  expt>r: 
trade,  and  are  making  concessions  in  freight  and  taxes  to  their  manu 
facturers,  and  it  is  our  hope  that,  in  the  tariff  under  discussion.  n< 
handicap  will  be  placed  upon  us. 

Thanking  you  for  this  opportunity,  and  assuring  you  of  mv  d«s»ir 
to  give  any  further  information  possible,  I  submit  tins  paper  for  y(»ui 
consideration. 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.   King,   how  many  men  does   the  Jooes 
Laughlin  Co.  employ  in  normal  times  ? 

Mr.  King.  Normally  about  25,000  to  26,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  stating  how  many  jo- 
are  employing  now  ? 

Mr.  King.  Not  at  all.  We  are  running  about  25  per  ecni  I 
would  say  we  have  between  five  and  six  thousand  men. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  condition  is  due  to  the  general  depros^i 
throughout  the  world  in  business,  is  it  not  i 

Mr.  King.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  not  due  to  the  market  being  flooded  wit*. 
imports  ? 

Mr.  King.  Not  at  all;  no.     I  do  not  believe   that   very  mu 
foreign  steel  has  come  in;  not  a  material  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  to  be  addrpss<^  n« 
Mr.  King  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  am  going  to  address  you  by  mall  requt 
ing  some  information,  Mr.  Ejng. 

Mr.  Kjng.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  you  anything  I  can. 


i^i 
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.ntOH  AITD  STEEL  SHEETS. 

* 

[Paragraphs  307,  308,  and  309.] 

A.XSaCBKT  OF  W.  H.  ABBOTT,  VICE  PBESIDBXT  WHEBLINO  STEEI* 
OS^PORATION,  BEPBESENTING  INDEPENDENT  SHEET  STEEL 
CA.lQ'XrF'ACTXJBEBS,  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

Senator   Smoot.  What   particular   paragraph    do    you   wish    to 
sak  on  ? 

Mr.  Abbott.  Paragraphs  307,  308,  and  309. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  before  your  conunittee  as  vice  president 
tiie_  'Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  and  also  as  a  designated  repre- 
Eitatwe    of   tne   following   independent   manufacturers    of   sheet 
sel: 

\laji  "Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Allegheny  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
,.;  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio;  Apollo  Steel  Co.,  Apollo,  Pa.; 
tbland  Iron  &  Mining  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky.;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
ier  Mill  Steel  Co.,  loungstown,  Ohio;  Canonsburg  Steel  Co.,  Canonsburg,  Pa.; 
kiiton.  Slieet  Steel  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  Carnahan  Tin  Plate  &  Sheet  Co.,  Canton, 
tuo;  Cliapman  Price  Steel  Co.,  Indiilnapolis,  Ind.;  Eastern  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Balti- 
ore,  Md.;  Falcon  Steel  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio;  Follansbee  Bros.  Co.,  Folianflbee,  W.  Va.; 
a.  Belle  Iron  Works,  Steubenville,  Ohio;  Mahoning  Valley  Steel  Works,  Niles,  Ohio; 
Ansfield  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Maasillon  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Massil- 
tn,  Ohio;  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  Granite  City,  111.;  Newport  Rolling 
[ill  Co.,  Newport,  Ky.;  Newton  Steel  Co.,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio;  Parkersburg  Iron  & 
teel  Co.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ;  Reeves  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dover,  Ohio;  Republic  Iron 
:  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Seneca  Iron  &  Steel  Co., Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Sharon  Steel 
loop  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.;  Superior  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  Trumbull  Steel  Co., 
Varren,  Ohio;  United  Alloy  Co.,  Stark  Division,  Canton,  Ohio;  West  Penn  Steel 
'o.,  Brackenridge,  Pa.;  Whitaker  Glessner  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Youngstown 
>heet  &,  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

My  statement  is  restricted  to  those  steel  products  that  are  made 
3n  jobbing  mills  or  sheet  mills  only,  and  to  a  proposed  tariff  on 
imports  of  similar  materials  covered  by  H.  R.  7456,  Schedule  3^ 
paragraphs  307,  308,  and  309. 

The.sneet-9t0el  industry  consists  of  598  sheet  mills  and  43  jobbing 
mills  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Wisconsin,  the  prin- 
cipal production,  however,,  being  in  the  Pittsburgh-Wheeling, 
Youngstown-Mahoning  Valley,  and  the  Cincinnati-southern  Ohio 
districts.  Other  large  districts  of  production  are  Chicago-Milwaukee, 
St.  Louis,  Baltimore-Philadelphia-Bethlehem,  and  Bufmlo  districts. 

The  combined  production  of  jobbing  and  sheet-mill  products  was, 
1919,  2,335,000  net  tons;  1920,  3,300,000  net  tons,  of  which  pro- 
duction approximately  one-third  was  galvanized,  using  in  1920 
approximately  88,000  tons  of  spelter  for  that  purpose. 

The  industry  represents  a  large  investment,  and  in  1920  produced 
3,300,000  net  tons  of  sheets,  employing  approximately  42,000  people 
in  the  conversion  of  sheet  bars  into  finished  black  and  galvanized 
sheets.  The  wages  paid  for  this  conversion — mill  labor  only — 
amounted  to  $80,260,000. 

Comparative  tables  of  statistics  of  the  growth  of  the  industry  in 
recent  years  are  omitted  from  this  statement,  Becatise  of  the  abnormal 
conditions  prevailing  in  1915  to  1920,  inclusive,  during  which  period 
an  unusually  large  percentage  of  the  capacity  of  the  industry  was 
engaged  in  making  sheets  for  foreign  consumption,  as,  during  this. 
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period,  the  principal  foreign  competitors  were,  not  in  position  • 
supply  their  accustomed  percentage  of  the  world's  consumption. 

-Ally  consideration  of  a  protective  tariff  as  an  efficient,  practift 
measure  at  this  time  must  take  into  consideration  the  general  sur- 
normal  conditions  that  exist  and  that,  presumably,  may  oe  expect*: 
to  exist  for  several  years  in  foreign  countries;  also,  the  effect  of  h-* 
ocean  rates  from  foreign  coimtries  against  all-rail  or  rwl-and-wauf 
rates  in  this  coimtry  from  our  principal  producing  districts  to  o'^v 
seaports. 

Directly  and  indirectly,  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total  ct^^*. 
of  steel  sheets  in  this  country  is  the  item  of  labor. 

Senator  La  Foixette.  Wnat  is  the  direct  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Abbott.  I  will  state  that  in  a  moment,  Senator. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Abbott  (continuing).  But  analyzing  from  the  conversion  •»f| 
the  sheet  bar  into  the  finished  common  black  sheet — not  j^vanizi^J 
or  specially  finished — the  direct  cost  of-labor  of  producing  and  »^ 
repair  labor  ranges  from  27  per  cent  to  31  per  cent  of  the  total  ri»*t| 
of  the  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  with  the  galvanized 

Mr.  Abbott  (interposing).  The  cost  of  labor  and  productioD  anc 
maintenance  of  galvanized  sheets  would,  based  on  the  total  cost  ••' 
the  product  (No.  24  gauge  galvanized  steel  sheets),  be  equal  to  fr'^in 
27  per  cent  to  33  per  cent  of  the  excess  cost  of  producing  galvanu-^ 
over  black  sheets.  The  increase  in  cost  per  ton  between  1912  aivj 
the  first  quarter  of  1921  for  black  sheets  is  as  follows: 


J 


Actual  average  cost  of  labor  producing  common  black  and  blue  annealed 
steel  sheets,  per  net  ton: 

Year  1912 

First  quarter  1921 


Labor, 

Produo-     repair?,     «• 
ing  labor.  laxMi  main 

'  tenanoe. 


$13. 28  $0L  43      r ' 

22L  86  '  L  30        .K  ^ 


A  difference  of  $10.35 — equaling  an  increase  in  labor  cost  ov,*, 
1912  of  72  per  cent.  ; 

No  comparative  figures  as  to  similar  labor  producing  costs  p^^r  f"! 
of  product  produced  as  paid  in  mills  of  foreign  coimtries  are  availahl 
at  this  time,  but  a  general  contrast  can  be  made  with  Germanv — tb 
figures  being  reduced  to  United  States  currency  at  the  now  exisiipJ 
rate  of  exchange,  and  both  figures  being  as  of  July  1,  1921: 

Germany:  Unskilled  workers,  $0.88  per  day;  skilled  workers 
$1.25  per  day. 

United  States:  Unskilled  workers,  $3  per  day;  skilled  workers 
$9.95  per  day. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  please  state  where  you  obtain»- 
those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Abbott.  Yes,  sit.  They  were  taken  partly  from  papers  nu 
corroborated  by  figures  furnished  by  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corp<»r:. 
tion  of  New  i ork  City,  of  which  corporation  we  are  member  o-m 
panies,  and  who  do  our  export  business.  I  have  several  source  v 
information;    Mr.  Topping  furnished  information  of  this  kind  tii 
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3mmg,  and  these  figures  are  corroborative.     It  is  a  little  difficult 

Jet  at  exactly ,  because  of  the  difference  in  exchange.  On  the  1st 
uly  the  rate  of  exchange  was  a  little  higher  than  it  is  to-day,  but 
ese  fiffures  are  approximately  correct,  and  I  think  are  correct 
ough  tor  this  pm-pose,  because  if  they  vary  a  little  it  will  only  be 
nnies. 

I  would  mention  that  our  skilled  workers  only  work  five  and  a 
ird  days  per  week  and  the  unskilled  six  days  per  week. 
Senator  La  Follette.  When  you  speak  ol  unskilled  labor  in  your 
isiness,  is  it  what  is  called  common  labor  ? 
Mr.  Abbott.  It  is  what  is  called  common  labor;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Then  you  are  paying  30  cents  per  hour? 
Mr.  Abbott.  We  are  paying  30  cents  per  nour,  were  on  the  1st 
July,  and  we  are  to-day. 

Senator  La  Follette.  As  against  25  cents  an  hour  being  paid  by 
leMidvale? 

ilr.  Abbott.  The  rates  in  the  East  have  been  a  little  lower  than 
ey  are  in  the  district  in  which  the  majority  of  these  mills  are  located. 
Senator  La  Follette.  There  are  average  figures  for  the  whole 
rritory  ? 

Mr.  Abbott.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  these  are  average  figures  for  the 
lieeling-Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown  districts. 
Senator  La  Follette.  I  thinK  those  figures  in  that  respect  agree 
ith  Mr.  Campbell.     I  think  he  stated  they  were  paying  30  cents 
1  hour. 

Mr.  Campbell.  About  30  cents  an  hour  in  the  Youngstown  district. 
Mr.  Abbott.  Both  English  and  Belgian  rates  for  similar  work  are 
igher  than  the  rates  paid  in  Germanv,  but  are  very  substantially 
ss  than  the  rates  paid  in  the  United  States. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Can  you  give  those  ? 

Mr.  Abbott.  I  can  not.  I  can  not  say  whether  Mr.  Topping  has 
lose  rates  in  the  data  he  collected,  but  in  making  up  my  statement, 
artly  on  accoimt  of  Hmited  time,  I  could  not  obtain  them.  They 
re  obtainable,  however. 

In  connection  with  the  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  United 
tates  as  of  July  1,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  rates  effective  at  that 
ane  were  materially  less  than  the  average  of  those  existing  in  1920. 
lie  rate  in  1920  for  unskilled  labor  was  $5.06^  for  a  10-nour  day. 
"he  skilled  labor  rates  show  a  corresponding  reduction. 
Mr.  Topping  (internosing) .  In  the  statement  I  file  will  be  found 
le  schedule  of  the  Belgian  rates,  which  are  the  next  lowest  to 
iermany,  covering  the  entire  steel  schedule. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  also  give  the  British  rates  ? 
Mr.  Topping,  The  British  rates  we  could  not  obtain.    They  are  in 
state  of  ^eatest  flurry  and  have  not  gotten  down  to  an  established 
itc.    Their  rates  are  somewhat  higher. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Their  rates  are  higher  than  ours? 
Mr.  Topping.  Ours  are  about  double  the  English  rate.    They  vary 
omewhat  in  different  industries,  but  the  sch^ule  of  Belgian  rates 
i  fairly  comparable  as  to  respective  applications  of  the  rates  I  filed 
•f  the  Yoim^town  steel  district  as  awnole  on  that  basis  of  30  cents 
n  hour,  and  it  covers  pretty  widely  the  steel-producing  section. 
Senator  La  Follette.  You  obtained  figures  of  the  Belgian  rates 
trough  the  consulate  ? 
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Mr.  Topping.  The  specific  figures. 

Mr.  Abbott.  I  wanted  to  emphasize  labor ,  because  the  making  ^' 
sheet  steel  is  so  essentially  a  laoor  matter. 

I  will  now  refer  to  transportation  costs.  The  following  compans*^^ 
is  made  between  the  rates  from  Pittsburgh  and  the  comparativ 
ocean  rates  from  the  principal  shipping  ports  in  England,  Germanj 
and  Belgium,  all  per  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

[Foreign  currency  rates  reduced  to  United  States  currency  at  now  existing  rates  of  exdiasse.! 


From  Pittsburgh. 

From 
England. 

Prom        Frnc 
Belgium.  'Gfrmb,  ■ 

1 

To- 

All  rail. 

Rail  and 
water. 

New  York 

17.00 
10.20 
33.30 
33.90 

SS.40 
5.80 
5.80 

ia80 

$4.S)           Si  > 

New  Orleans 

iii.M- 

20.17 
20.17 

4.60             «  » 

San  Francisco 

5.00             '  c 

Seattle 

6.60             *k  ■ 

The  following  comparison  shows  the  diflFerence  between  low: 
foreign  and  lowest  Pittsburgh  rate,  per  net  ton,  in  favor  of  forei^ 
manufacturers: 


To- 


New  York 

New  Orleans. 
Ban  Francisco 
Seattle 


Pitts- 
burgh 
rate. 


rate. 


Diff«* 


$7.60 
ia20 
2a  17 
20.17 


$1.50 
4.60 
SlOO 
&00 


U: 


The  following  comparison  shows  increase  in  foreign  and  domcsti* 
transportation  rates,  per  net  ton,  between  1912  and  1921: 


Liverpool  to— 

New  York 

New  Orleans 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Pittsburgh  to  (all  rail)— 

New  York 

New  Orleans 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 


Senator  Walsh.  Are  those  rates  about  double  the  prewar  rate's  f 

Mr.  Abbott.  Yes;  the  rate,  for  instance,  from  Liverpool  to  Xr» 
Orleans  in  1912,  which  is  the  only  comparative  year  I  have,  was  $2:2^- 
and  it  is  now  $5.80,  which  is  more  than  double;  and  the  rate  frorr. 
Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans  was  $5.14,  and  it  is  now  $10.20,  a  differ- 
ence of  $5.06,  or,  as  you  suggest,  about  double,  Senator. 

The  Pittsburgh  rate  to  San  Francisco  is  $20.17,  foreign  rate  $o; 
difference,  $15.17. 

From  Pittsburgh  to  Seattle  the  rate  is  $20.17,  foreign  lute  $6.uri. 
or  a  difference  of  $13.57. 
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brought  those  diflferences  out  because  I  thought  perhaps  you 
lid  like  to  compare  them  with  the  tariff  for  protection  that  is  given, 
senator  Smoot.  You  are  quoting  rates  there  now  with  the  3  per 
t  tax  added,  are  you  not  ? 

At,  Abbott.  I  am  not;  it  would  make  our  rates  that  much  higher. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you  omit  that  ? 

tir.  Abbott.  I  took  the  actual  tariff  rate  as  it  stands.  Perhaps  I 
jht  not  to  answer  positively — I  am  not  siu*e;  the  figures  were  pre- 
•ed  by  our  traffic  manager,  and  it  may  be  that  tkey  have  been 
led. 

^nator  Smoot.  In  that  case  it  is  3  per  cent  more. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Would  you  ascertain  and  note  it  in  revising 
tir  statement,  so  that  we  will  know  exactly  ^ 
ikir.  Abbott.  I  will  do  that.    [Since:  The  rates  stated  do  not  in*- 
ide  the  war  tax  on  freight  of  3  per  cent.] 

Fhe  Pittsburgh  rail-and-water  combination  rates  existing  in  1912 
re  not  available  at  the  time  figures  were  compared. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  difference  in  transportation  costs  alone 
luld  prohibit  a  buyer  on  the  southern  seaboard,  and  particularlv 
the  racific  coast  markets,  from  purchasing  at  home,  even  though 
e  advantage  of  quicker  service  or  lowered  investments  in  mer- 
andise  stocks  woidd  otherwise  govern  his  preference.  This  dif- 
"eiiee  in  transportation  costs  has  existed  in  the  past,  but  not  to  the 
arked  extent  of  to-day. 

The  tariff  rates  on  iron  and  steel  sheets  as  proposed  in  H.  R.  7456,' 
ihedule  3,  paragraphs  307, "308,  and  309,  provide  adequate  pro- 
ction  to  the  industry,  except  to  the  seaboard  territory,  where 
fmsportation  costs  are  so  decidedly  favorable  to  forei^  manu- 
cturers.  This  condition  may  be  remedied  to  a  substantial  extent 
r  the  American  valuation  plan,  which  is  strongly  indorsed  by  the 
dustry. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  omitted  from  my  statement  statistical  in- 
nnation  concerning  the  past,  which,  apparently,  will  not  be  either 
ieful  or  helpful  imiess  and  until  foreign  coimtries  obtain  a  more 
)nnal  condition — at  least  financially. 

I  mention  that  the  capacity  of  the  sheet-steel  industry  of  this 
>untry  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  United  States, 
\  evidenced  by  any  previous  year's  comsumption,  and,  in  addition, 
I  produce  a  surplus  equal  to  at  least  25  per  cent  of  its  capacity; 
Iso  that  in  the  period  from  1912  to  1921  the  number  of  mills  in- 
cased 38  per  cent  and  producing  capacity  46  per  cent. 

METAL  SHEETS  AKD  PLATES. 

[Paragiaphs  309  and  385.] 

UTEXBNT  OF   J.   B.  BOXEB,   BEPBESENTING  H.   BOKEB  A  CO. 

(INC.),  NEW  YOBX  CITY. 

Senator  Diixinoham.  What  paragraph  do  you  appear  on  ? 

Mr.  BoKEB.  I  appear  on  paragrapns  309,  385,  and  305.  I  want  to 
peak  first  on  paragraph  309  and  then  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
Jterwards  about  305. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  BoKER.  I  am  from  New  York,  101  Duane  Street.  I  am  the 
resident  of  H.  Boker  &  Co.  (Inc.). 
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Senator  Smoot.  Importers  ? 

Mr.  BoKER.  We  are  very  large  American  manufacturers, 
operate  the  Valley  Forge  cutlery  factory  and  have  a  large  plant 
Hilton,  and  we  are  large  importers. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  an  importer  and  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.   BoKER.  Yes.     Our  manufacturing  interests   are  financia 
larger  than  the  importing  interests,  because  we  have  just  built  so.- 
very  large  plants  nere. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  particular  item  under  paragraph  305  s 
you  interested  in  ? 

Mr.  BoKER.  I  woidd  like  to  speak  on  309  first.  In  paragraph  •^' 
we  are  interested  in  the  lines  18  to  21,  which  state  that  '^sheets  i 

{>lates  composed  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  nickel,  or  other  metal  wki 
ayers  of  otner  metal  or  metals  imposed  thereon  by  forging,  hanim^ 
ing,  rolling  or  welding,  28  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

This  material,  genuemen,  is  also  made  in  wire  and  in  bars  and  rod 
The  words  ''Wire,  bars,  and  rods,"  should  be  inserted  after  the wor< 
"sheets  and  plates  "  and  that  would  really  cover  the  indastrv. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  that  will  come  under  the  wire^  schedule 

Mr.  BoKER.  It  is  a  verv  peculiar  article,  very  unique  in  its  mam 
f acture,  and  it  is  really  all  m  a  class  by  itself. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  not  that  fall  under  wire  rods  in  paragruf 
316? 

Mr.  BoKER.  It  is  such  a  totally  different  article,  I  will  visualize  i 
to  you  and  show  what  it  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  Go  on  and  make  your  statement,  and  then  I  fa 
see  whether  that  appUes  there  or  not. 

Mr.  BoEER.  This  class  of  metal  divides  itself  into  two  diffen^n 
groups.  One  is  the  iron  and  steel  group,  which  is  the  base  meti. 
and  the  other  is  the  copper,  nickel,  and  other  metal  group,  which 
might  call  the  rare-metal  group. 

The  iron  and  steel  group  we  nave  been  trying  to  find  a  market  fi- 
where  zinc  is  being  used  now  and  for  the  miking  of  linings  of  fin^i J 
cookers,  but  there  has  been  no  market  created  as  yet.  We  La. 
been  trying  for  the  last  20  or  30  years,  and  there  is  hardly  any  mar'K. 
in  this  country.  In  Europe  this  material  is  used  for  cookmg  p*>ia 
for  which  the  American  market  is  not  receptive.  We  have  th- 
and  others  have  been  trying  to  get  it  established,  and  the  Amerir:* 
market  does  not  take  it.  Therefore,  the  demand  for  this  mat^^nu 
has  not  been  more  than  25  or  30  tons  a  year,  and  I  want  to  say.  y 
far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  made  in  this  coimtry,  because  the  makiRg 
it  is  only  profitable  by  having  a  very  large  and  expensive  plant,  ar. 
as  there  is  no  demand  it  could  not  maintain  such  a  plant.  Coxl^ 
quently,  we  have  had  a  very  small  demand  for  it,  and,  as  I  sa* 
with  our  best  efforts  we  have  not  been  able  to  increase  it.  h 
classified  under  28  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  I  would  like  to  seo 
classified  as  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or,  in  fact,  it  would  be  bi*u. 
to  make  a  specific  duty  of  3^  cents  a  poimd.  The  material  ciis' 
15  to  20  cents  a  pound,  and  it  can  not  compete  with  pure  brass  aTn] 
copper. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  it  chiefly  used  for,  do  you  say,  fin^ 
less  cookers,  and  what  else  ? 

Mr.  BoKER.  Fireless  cookers.  We  have  found  use  for  it  for  cand  • 
pans,  because  the  candy  pans  are  now  made  of  copper,  nickel>platcu 
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I  the  verdigris  of  the  copper  is  very  apt  to  act  injuriously  on  the 
idy,  because  the  surface  is  very  permanent  and  more  durable 

II  nickel  or  electroplated  copper.  That  is  one  of  Ihe  very  few 
s  we  have  found  for  the  metal.  It  is  stamped  up  into  little  forms 
>  this  [exhibiting  samples  to  the  conunittee]  for  forming  candy 

and  the  metal  itself  is  used  in  Europe  for  such  parts  as  this 
licatingl,  which  is  the  beginning  of  a  pot  for  making  a  coffee  pot, 
1  this  is  the  other  coffee  pot. 

ienator  McCumber.  To  what  extent  would  the  tariff  provided  in 
;  bill  add  to  the  ad  valorem  cost  of  those  articles  ? 
tfr.  BoKER.  We  have  had  a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  it, 
d  wc  have  not  increased  the  sale.  The  material  itself  inherently 
:o()  expensive  to  compete  with  anything  in  the  line  such  as  electro- 
kted  steel. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  has  that  been  classified  heretofore — in  the 
skct  clause  ? 

Mr.  BoKER.  No;  it  has  been  specially  classified  for  years. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  know  but  what  it  had  been  classified  in 
e  basket  clause. 

Senator  McCumber.  May  we  know  what  the  revenue  is  from  that 
Tticular  metal  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  we  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  BoKER.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  would  be  a  liberal  estimate, 
ie  present  duty  is  15  per  cent,  and  the  revenue  is  very  small,  and 
itli  the  15  per  cent  which  I  suggest  now  it  ought  to  be  3^  cents  a 
)und — it  will  just  about  remain  as  small  as  it  is  now.  But  if  the 
ity  is  put  very  much  higher  the  trade  will  not  use  it. 
Senator  McCUMBER.  Because  of  limited  use,  would  it  not  easily 
It  short  the  tariff  that  is  placed  on  it  by  the  bill  ? 
Mr.  BoKER.  Then  we  would  get  into  a  very  high  price,  and  we  are 
)w  competing  with  electroplated  steel,  and  it  would  then  be  too  high 
id  the  trade  would  not  buy  it  at  all.     That  is  the  way  we  feel  about  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  think  the  tariff  provided  in  the  bill  would 
ave  that  result  ? 

Mr.  Boker.  I  think  so;  yes-  and  with  3^  per  cent  duty  net  on  it, 
alued  at  20  cents  a  pound,  I  believe  it  is  a  little  higher  tnan  what  is 
ow  being  paid  on  it,  and  I  think  the  imports  could  be  maintained. 
I  is  one  of  the  articles  that  is  not  made  in  this  country;  so  I  do  not 
now  how  we  would  arrive  at  the  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  not  affect  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Boker.  The  wire  should  also  be  included  in  that. 

benator  Smoot.  You  have  never  had  any  trouble,  have  you,  about 
be  wire  falling  under  -the  wire  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Boker.  We  have  not  imported  any  wire  for  a  verv  long  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  Because  I  think  that  under  the  Underwood  bill 
nd  also  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act  it  has  always  come  in  under  the 
fire  paragraph. 

ilr.  Boker.  Yes;  we  had  15  per  cent  duty  on  the  wire. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  I  was  wondering  if  you  had  had  any  trouble, 
^i  as  long  as  it  is  not  made  it  seemed  rather  inconsistent  to  put  wire 
n  with  the  sheet. 

^fr.  Boker.  The  other  class  in  this  paragraph  is  the  rare-metal 
?^^p,  which  is  copper,  nickel,  and  other  metals. 

The  iron  and  steel  plated  sheets  are  not  made  in  this  country,  but 
^^  copper,  nickel,  and  other  metals,  I  think,  are  made  in  this  country. 
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At  least  I  hear  that  some  of  this  material  is  made  by  the  brazing  proc^ 
We  are  not  importing  any  of  it  except  little  sample  lots.     &  we  ri: 
not  speak  very  much  about  it,  but  ii  the  duties  on  sheet  copper  *.' 
sheet  nickel  and  sheet  brass  should  be  taken  as  averaged,  we  thiiJ 
that  a  duty  of  about  20  per  cent  on  this  would  be  fair  and  equitah 
because  the  duties  on  copper  sheet  is  2^  cents  per  pound,  ana  I  thirj 
brass  sheets  3  or  4  cents  a  poimd,  and  what  the  duty  is  on  mck\ 
I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  is  10  to  15  cents  a  pound.     So  I  thir.^ 
when  averaging  it  up  we  could  say  that  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  wou. 
be  equitable,  or  10  cents  per  pound  specific  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  if  the  change  is  made  specific  on  sheet  v« 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  made  here. 

Mr.  BoKER.  Yes;  3i  cents  per  pound  specific  for  the  iron  ^^ 
steel  plated  sheets  and  10  cents  per  pound  for  the  copper,  nickel  art 
other  metal  sheets. 

If  I  may  now  speak  about  paragraph  385?  Paragraph  385,  iiiid 
13,  14,  ana  15,  is  what  we  are  mterested  in,  which  states  "bare.  n>ils 
plates,  sheets,  strips,  strands,  anodes,  or  electrodes,  30  per  cent  wc 
valorem." 

I  think  that  the  words  "wire  and  tubes''  ought  to  be  added  in  th«' 
because  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sheets  is,  from  what  I  can  \etrv 
identical  with  the  cost  of  manufactiu*ing  wire,  and  as  the  making  •• 
wire  and  tubes  is  part  of  the  industry  it  ought  to  be  thrown  into  ttid 
paragraph;  this  paragraph  provides  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot:  Are  you  interested  in  this?  Because  this  onj 
applies  to  nickel,  with  oxide,  where  they  are  the  component  matem. 
of  chief  value. 

Mr.  BoKEB.  The  article  which  I  am  speaking  of  now  is  called  pun 
nickel;  it  is  nickel  with  a  small  percentage  of  manganese,  wiitos 
makes  it  ductible  and  malleable. 

Senator  Smoot.  Coming  in  tubes  ? 

Mr.  BoKER.  Coming  in  tubes,  wires,  bars,  rods,  sheets,  and  stnp^ 
Therefore,  as  it  contains  only  1^  to  2  per  cent  manganese,  it  is  lhrt»irq 
into  the  pure-nickel  group,  as  I  call  it,  and  hence  it^falls  under  p&ra* 
graph  385,  and  as  the  wire,  and  tubes  are  made  of  this  materiai  1 
leel  they  ought  to  have  a  place  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  have  they  been  classified  before  ? 

Mr.  BoKER.  They  have  been  classified  before  in  the  same  gn»ui» 
and  have  apparently  been  left  out.  I  know  they  were  classified  undi'i 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  and  they  were  so  classified.  I  have  Ih^i 
importmg  them  for  the  last  20  years,  and  they  have  always  Kc«: 
classified  with  the  nickel  group, 

I  believe  that  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  too  high,  for  the  reason  ir  4I 
nickel  is  what  I  mignt  call  an  international  met^.  We  have  expi-rt"' 
from  the  United  States  in  quite  considerable  quantities  to  GormRr.v 
and  then  brought  it  back  a^ain  in  the  refined  form.  So  I  suggf^i  ' 
classify  the  bars  and  rods  with  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  i>  t'r* 
present  Underwood  tariff,  and  to  classify  the  strips,  wire,  tubes,  nv'\ 
strands  with  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the  cast  anodes  with  in  j«r- 
cent  ad  valorem;  the  rolled  anodes  with  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  ar«i 
the  electrodes  with  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  it  was  divided  this  wr^ 
That  pigs  and  ingots,  bars,  rods,  and  plates  were  6  cents  a  pound 

Mr.  BoKER.  Yes,  sir. 
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-BTiator  Smoot.  And  the  sizes  in  strips  were  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Ir-  BoKER.  That  was  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  ? 

«nat>or  Smoot.  That  was  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

Ir.  BoKER.  But  was  anything  said  about  wire  ? 

•  enator  Smoot.  Nothing  at  all. 

Jr.  BoKER.  I  do  not  know  why  they  were  left  out. 

Venator  Smoot.  They  may  have  been  classified  under  the  basket 

wlr.  BoKER.  Mavbe  that  was  true;  but  if  you  bring  the  wires  and 

>es  into  the  basket  clause,  which  is  35  per  cent,  you  will  bring  it 

L  of  line,  because  it  does  not  cost  any  more  to  make  wire  than  it 

c*s  sheets. 

■Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  any  objections  to  the  same  classifica- 

ns  that  we  had  in  the  r ayne-Aldrich  bill  ? 

Mr.  BoKER.  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  easier  all  the  way  round 

the  -wrords  "wire  and  tubes"  would  be  added  in  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  with  that  addition,  using ''  wire  and  tubes, " 

the  classification  as  provided  for  in  the  Pavne-Aldrich  law.  The 
xssiiication  was,  first,  pigs,  ingots,  bars,  rods,  or  plates,  that  was 
:rents  per  pound;  and  tnen  sheets  or  strips,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
ly^Wy  if  we  add  wire  and  tubes  to  that  classification,  would  that  be 
tisf actory  to  you  ? 

Mr.  BoKER.  Yes;  that  would  be  satisfactory,  with  the  proviso,  of 
>urse,  under  the  American  valuation  that  its  duties  be  reduced  on 
lis  metal  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  that. 

Mr.  BoKER.  I  have  written  a  brief  on  this  which  I  would  like  to 
le.  The  basic  reason  is  the  absolute  equality  of  the  cost  on  nickel 
1  Europe  to  the  cost  of  nickel  in  this  country.  Germany  and 
Ingland  do  not  produce  any  nickel;  they  import  it;  and,  conse- 
uently,  the  European  countries  are  under  no  advantage  in  that 
espect. 

May  I  refer  now  to  paragraph  305?  The  reason  I  am  speaking 
.bout  paragraph  305  is  that  we  have  been  importing  for  the  last 
>4  years  steel  from  Sheffield,  England,  and  we  have  created  a  fair 
uarket  for  it,  which,  however,  is  constantly  reducing  itself.  The 
^articular  steel  of  which  I  will  give  an  exiample  is  '' high-speed''  steel. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  has  a  tungsten  content  ? 

Mr.  BoKER.  It  is  a  tungsten  steel.  Paragraph  305,  in  connection 
with  paragraph  304,  puts  a  duty  on  hign-speed  steel  under  the 
American  valuation  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  equal  to 
40  cents  per  pound.  The  steel  now  sells  in  the  United  States  at 
about  80  cents  per  pound.  Paragraph  304  provides  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  this;  paragraph  305  provides,  by  virtue  of  its  being  an 
alloy  steel,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  the  last  part  of  paragraph 
305  provides  a  specific  duty  of  72  cents  per  pound  on  the  tungsten 
contained  therein  in  excess  of  1^  per  cent,  which  is  equal  to  12 
cents  per  poimd.  Consequently,  the  duty  is  50  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
equal  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

The  American  manufacturer  has  already  his  selling  expenses  and 
profit  included  in  the  80  cents.  Consequently,  if  25  cents  per  pound 
IS  added  to  $1.01  a  selUng  price  of  $1.26  is  necessary  for  the  importer, 
which  does  not  vet  give  mm  a  profit. 

The  English  nigh-speed  steel  now  sells  at  58  cents  per  pound  at 
Liverpo(d.     If  we  add  to  this  58  cents  per  pound  3  cents  for  expenses 
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in  bringing  it  over  and  40  cents  per  pound  for  patting  it  on  xil 
warehouse  floor,  we  get  $1.01  per  pound.  We  aU,  whether  imp«^n^ 
or  manufacturer,  have  an  overhead.  I  have  been  in  this  buiinJ 
for  25  or  30  years,  and  have  kept  very  accurate  accounts  of  i.j 
expenses,  and  I  know  that  our  expense  on  high-speed  steel  i?  -^ 
cents  per  pound  to  bring  it  into  the  nands  of  the  consumer. 

The  American  manufacturer  has  already  his  selling  expense  ;^i 
profit  included  in  the  80  cents.  Conseauently,  if  25  cents  is  addivi  'j 
$1.01  a  selling  price  of  $1.26  per  pound  is  necessary,  which  does  mi 

{ret  give  him  profit;  and,  therefore,  I  feel  that  these  duties  are  ab-.i 
utely  prohibitive  and  will  end  the  importations  of  this  steel. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  not  manufacturing  any  high-speed  sxc4 

Mr.  BoKER.  No;  we  are  buying  fairly  considerable  amounts  bf» 
in  fact,  we  are  dealing  very  largely  in  American  steels  as  well.  But 
know  positively  that  with  these  proposed  duties,  these  steels  co 
not  be  brought  into  this  country  any  more.  I  really  think  thai 
need  some  international  competition  on  steels  in  general  and  ) 
speed  steels  in  particular,  because  there  exists  no  danger  to  the  Am< 
ican  mills,  as,  under  the  Underwood  tariff  of  15  per  cent  the  imp^: 
of  these  steels  have  not  been  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent,  and  they  i 
constantly  decreasing. 

The  reason  why  the  imports  are  so  small  is  because  the  Engli^ 
manufacturing  costs  are  very  high,  and  the  English  mill  sells  i1 
products  always  at  a  profit.  It  will  never  do  anv  dumping;  tLn 
make  high-grade  goods  and  charge  a  high  price  for  tnem,  and  we  h&v 
always  been  seUmg  their  steel  at  a  higher  price;  from  5  to  10  cents  fH 
pound  higher.  We  can  not  sell  to  the  large  consumers  of  high-sp«« 
steel. 

We  personally  have  imported  about  1  per  cent  of  this  material. 

I  suggest  to  take  the  alloy  steels  out  of  paragraph  304  and  to  m&k 
the  duty  in  paragraph  305  12  J  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  at  'i 
selling  price  of  80  cents  per  pound  will  give  10  cents  per  pound  du: 
against  a  present  duty  of  8.07  upon  the  English  cost. 

And  then,  as  to  the  specific  duty  of  72  cents  per  pound,  in  p.%n 
graph  305,  not  to  carry  98i  per  cent  into  the  steel  out  only  50  r* 
cent.  Mv  reason  for  that  is  as  follows:  There  is  a  tungsten  du;y 
paragraph  302  of  72  cents  per  poimd  of  tungsten  contamed  iht-rVjij 
and  it  has  been  assumed  that  this  duty  under  paragraph  302  carr.H 
itself  equally  along  into  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  305.  1  'i 
not  believe  it  can  be  expected,  as  tungsten  sells  now  at  40  t<i  43  r^nj 
per  pound,  that  with  a  duty  of  72  cents  per  pound  the  selling  pn^ 
of  tungsten  will  advance  to  $1.17  per  pound  just  because  theiv  ;*i 
duty  01  72  cents  per  pound  on  it. 

It  is  assumed  tuat  this  72  cents  per  pound  duty  is  to  be  paitl  li 
the  steel  manufacturer,  and  in  consequence  of  wnich  he  will  h:»v 
to  get  his  compensation  for  it  in  the  duty  on  the  bar  steel,  but  I  •) 
not  believe  it  will  work  out  in  practice  that  way,  because  the  ^t^rt 
manufacturer  will  not  have  to  pay  72  cents  per  pound  more  for  v^'i 
tungsten,  because  the  tungsten  pnce  in  this  country  and  all  ov«*r  ij 
world  is  governed  by  the  supply  and  demand.  It  is  one  mine  sellr 
against  another  mine,  and  it  is  the  scarcity  or  the  abundance  «•: 
which  governs  the  price.  The  duty  of  72  cents  a  pound  is  a  Ciintn* 
uting  factor,  but  is  not  an  absolute  factor  in  the  matter:  anil  if  th 
American  tungsten  refiner  does  not  advance  his  price  72  cents  p* 
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id    jblie   steel  manufacturer  ought  not  to  be  proteqted  to  that 

nt  in  the  steel. 

3  to  the  competition  of  other  coimtries,  Sweden  does  not  produce 

crucible  cast  steel  nor  does  it  produce  any  high-speed  steel; 

Germany  never  made  any  high-speed  steel  that  amounted  to 
tiling  ia  quality.  I  do  think  that  English  steels  ought  not  to  be 
I   out  altogether.     They  have  never  been  dangerous.    The  Eng- 

lia^ve  been  very  fair  in  competition,  and  they  have  never  done 

dumping  in  this  country. 

0  sum  up,  I  would  suggest  making  the  duty  under  paragraph  304, 
ler  the  American  valuation,  half  what  it  is  now  proposed,  which 
kes  the  duty  on  tool  steels  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  instead  of  20  per 
t  ad  valorem.  The  chief  reason  is  that  English  manufacturing 
ts  are  extraordinarily  high  and  will  not  be  any  lower  for  a  long 
le.  I  have  figures  on  costs  of  coal  and  on  the  labor  situation. 
Jenator  La  Follette.  Have  you  incorporated  those  figures  in 
\T  brief  ? 

^Ir.  BoKER.  I  have  no  brief  on  that. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  can  add  to  your  brief,  if  you  know  it. 

VIr.  BoKER.  Yes,  sir. 

IISW  OT  J.  R.  BOXER,  REPRESElTTIira  H.  BOKER  A  CO.  (INC.),  ITEW  YORK  CITY. 

METAL  SHEETS  AND  PLATES. 

i^aragraph  309  reads:  . 

*  Sheets  or  plates,  composed  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  nickel,  or  other  metal,  with 
rers  of  other  metal  or  metals  imposed  thereon  oy  foiging,  hammering,  rolling,  or 
elding,  28  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

rhis  paragraph  divides  itself  into  two  distinctly  different  groups:  Group  A,  iron 
d  steel  sheets,  plates,- wire,  or  hars,  plated  with  other  metals;  group  B,  copper, 
ckel,  or  other  metal  sheets  plated  with  other  metals. 

Regarding  group  A,  iron  and  steel  sheets,  wire  or  hars,  plated  with  other  metals: 
Qder  the  present  Underwood  tariff  these  sheets  pay  a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 
Plated  iron  and  steel  sheets  and  wire  have  been  imported  into  this  country  for  a 
eat  number  of  years  in  very  small  quantities  and  hardly  ever  in  excess  of  from  25  to 
\  tons  annually.  There  is  no  industr}^  in  this  country  producing  similar  sheets  as 
X  as  we  know,  owin^  to  the  fact  tibat  it  requires  a  very  large  and  expensive  plant 
)  produce  them  and  it  would  not  pay  a  domestic  manufacturer  to  install  the  equip- 
Lent  that  would  produce  this  item,  when  the  demand  is  so  small. 
Plated  sheets  of  iron  and  steel  are  used  in  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  cooking 
tenails,  tableware,  coffee  pots,  service  trays,  etc.,  for  which  the  American  market 

1  not  receptive. 

American  manufacturers  of  similar  household  articles  prefer  these  utensils  of  alumi- 
um  or  of  nickel-electroplated  brass,  copper,  or  German  silver. 

Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  in  past  years  to  import  from  Europe  the  finished 
abieware  made  of  these  iron  and  steel  sheets  plated  with  nickel,  but  without  success, 
lecause  the  American  pubhc  is  educated  to  the  ase  of  kitchen  utensils,  cooking  and 
ableware  made  of  the  rare  metal  of  solid  brass  or  German  silver  electroplated,  in 
lonsequence  of  which  the  importations  of  these  sheets  have  remained  so  very  small. 

The  price  of  these  iron  and  steel  sheets  plated  with  other  metals  varies  according 
o  thickness,  between  $300  to  $400' per  ton,  or  15  to  20  cents  per  pound,  and  a  duty 
A  28  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  prohibit  the  importation,  because  it  would  bring 
the  cost  considerably  above  the  cost  of  piu'e  brass  and  copper  electroplated  articles; 
specially  so,  as  there  is  generally  one-third  waste  in  manufactming,  which  waste 
18  of  no  value  (except  as  common  iron  scrap)  in  the  iron  and  steel  sheets,  whereas 
the  recoverable  waste  in  brass  and  copper  sheets  is  two- thirds  of  its  value. 

Regarding  group  B,  copper,  nickel,  or  other  metal  sheets  plated  with  other  metals: 
The  process  of  welding  otner  metals  on  pure  copper  and  nickel  sheets  is  so  expensive 
that  the  European  manufacturing  cost  is  consioerably  above  the  cost  of  producing 
nickel  and  copper  sheets  electroplated  with  other  metals.  Consequently  we  think 
that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  would  be  a  sufficient  protection. 

We  suggest  that  special  provision  be  made  under  the  new  tariff  to  read  regarding 
group  A,  wire,  bars,  sheets,  or  plates  composed  of  iron  and  steel,  with  layers  of  other 
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metal  or  metalg  imposed  thereon  by  foiging,  hammering,  rolling,  or  weldiiur.  I  >  « 
cent  ad  valorem  (or  a  specific  duty  not  exceeding  SJ  cents  per  pound). 

Regarding  group  B,  sheets  or  plates  composed  of  copper,  nickel,  or  other  metaldL  *:- 
layers  of  metal  or  metals  imposed  thereon  by  forging,  hammering,  rolling,  or  w-el  i::. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  (or  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound). 

Thermostatic  metal  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  brass  welded  on  a  l&yer  oi  up  '* 
steel  in  equal  proportions  of  thickness  and  rolled  into  sheets. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  is  composed  in  equal  thickness  of  half  nickel  stc^.!  v^ 
half  bra^,  we  suggest  to  establish  its  identity  that  the  words  '^thermostatic  w'^J 
be  specially  mentioned  and  to  fall  under  group  B  with  20  per  cent  ad  valotr-s} 
a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound). 

NICKEL  IN  BARS,  RODS,  PLATES,  SHEETS,  STRIPS,  STRANDS,  ANODES,  AND  ELEn^orr 


History  of  the  industry:  Except  as  to  anodes  or  electrodes,  this  part  of  , 
385  refers  to  nickel  which  has  been  made  malleable  and  ductile  by  the  a<ldiTi-: 
manganese.    This  malleable  and  ductile  nickel  was  first  made  in  Germany  an<i  t; 
process  was  covered  by  patents,  which  have  long  since  expired.    Germany  dfmv  r. 
produce  any  nickel  and  nas  to  import  it. 

The  American  nickel  manufacturers  and  converters  have  achieved  such  a  d*: « 
of  perfection  and  uniformity  in  producing  this  malleable  nickel  that  the  ver>  ^=.1 
imported  quantities  are  used  solely  by  a  few  consumers  who  are  wiUing  to  p«« 
higher  price  for  the  imported  nickel,  because  in  their  opinion  the  imporf^d  n:.v 
may  in  isolated  instances  be  preferable  in  quality  over  the  domestic  matehai 
which  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  small  premium. 

Duties  on  pure  malleable  nickel. 


Bars 

Rods 

Sheets 

Strips 

Strands . . . 

Anodes 

Electrodes. 


Percent. 


10 
10 

2D 

ao 
ao 
ao  • 


P<r^^ 


PURE  MALLEABLE   NICKEL  IN   WIRE   AND  TUBES. 

Small  imports  of  such  wire  and  tubes  have  been  made,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  ti* 
wire  and  tubes  are  of  the  same  alloy  mixture  as  bars,  rods,  plates,  etc.,  we  wr 
suggest  to  add  the  words  ''wire  and  tubes"  to  the  word  "strips"  on  line  14  ol  ptr 
graph  385. 

Pure  nickel  bars,  size  nine-sixteenths  inch,  are  sold  by  the  American  maiit.:. 
turers  at  63  cents  per  pound. 

The  European  nine -sixteenths  inch  pure  nickel  bar  sold  at  the  time  when 
the  exchange  rate  was  1.5  cents  per  1  mark  (as  an  illustration)  at  European  '^' 
port,  per  pound fA 

5  per  cent  for  freight,  insurance,  expenses,  cases,  landing  charges 

30  per  cent  duty  on  63  cents I> 

At  warehouse  floor  of  the  importer,  per  pound ^.* 

With  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  exchange  the  European  mark  price  chaases  ao-^* 
ingly,  so  that  the  61  cents  per  pound  cost  at  European  port  remains  soManti. 
the  same. 

The  selling  expenses  of  the  im|>orter  are  at  least  25  per  cent  on  the  8:2. 2^^  >  r: 
before  he  can  make  a  profit  on  his  investment. 

Sheets  0.040  inch  thick  and  wire  0.040  inch  diameter  are  sold  by  the  Xmtr-  i 
manufacturers,  at  per  pound,  90  cents. 

The  European  nickel  sheets  of  0.040  inch  tliickness  and  wire  of  0.040  inch 
diameter  sold  at  the  time  when  the  exchange  was  1.5  cents  per  mark  at  ^' 

European  port,  per  pound t. . 

5  per  cent  for  freight,  insurance,  expenses,  cases,  landing  charges ^  , 

30  per  cent  duty  on  90  cents ^ .  j: 

At  warehouse  floor  of  importer,  per  pound,  J •*'.  . 
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ese  sheets  and  wire  are  retailed  out  in  small  Quantities  by  the  importer,  who  has 
rry  a  stock  and  in  order  to  cover  his  overhead  charges  and  selling  expenses,  and 
t}  he  can  make  a  profit  on  his  investment,  he  has  at  least  25  per  cent  expenses  on 
15.25  cents  equal  24  cents  per  pound,  so  that  we  have  to  obtain  at  least  $1.19  per 
id  before  making  any  profit. 

Lth  the  rise  and  fall  of  tlie  exchange  the  European  mark  price  changes  accordingly, 
lat  the  figure  of  65  cents  per  pound  cost  at  European  port  remains  substantially 
same. 

le  above  figures  show  that  the  price  of  pure  nickel  sheets  and  pure  nickel  wire 
both  cases  identical  and  therefore  substantiate  our  contention  as  mentioned  on 
first  page  in  paragraph  4  that  the  word  "wire"  should  be  specifically  mentioned 
added  to  line  14  of  paragraph  385. 

e  have  no  comparative  figures  to  give,  because  we  do  not  know  of  any  pure  nickel 
ilesB  tubes  being  made  in  the  United  States,  and  have  not  imported  any  since  the 
but  unless  the  word  "tube"  is  added  to  line  14,  paragraph  385,  they  would  fall 
er  articles  not  specify  provided  for,  and  as  the  process  of  drawing  tubes  is  not 
erially  different  from  the  process  of  drawing  wire  our  opinion  is  that  the  word 
bes  "  should  be  specially  mentioned. 

07icliuion.—(a)  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  American  seUing  prices 
itioned  above  include  the  American  manufacturer's  selling  expenses,  overhead 
rgea,  and  profits,  and  that  the  importer,  who  has  to  retail  this  material  out  from  his 
:k,  has  at  least  selling  expenses  of  25  per  cent  on  his  cost  ti^  the  warehouse  floor. 
i)  We  ask  that  the  words  "tubes  and  wire  "  be  added  to  line  14,  paragraph  385. 
r)  The  proposed  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation  is  on  pure  nickel 
8 18.9  cents  per  pound,  which  makes  the  cost  to  the  importer  at  his  warehouse  fioor 
per  cent  higher  than  the  selling  price  of  the  American  material.  Therefore  a  duty 
JO  per  cent  is  unnecessary  and  it  is  obvious,  that  even  10  per  cent  duty  would 
npel  the  imx>orter  to  get  a  very  much  higher  price  than  the  American  selUng  price. 
d)  Pure  nickel  sheets  and  pure  nickel  wire,  with  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  of  the  Amer^ 
Q  selling  price  of  90  cents  per  pound  is  27  cents  per  pound.  If  the  duty  were  15 
r  cent  it  would  make  the  cost  of  this  material  for  the  importer  on  his  warehouse  fioor 

8  cents  per  pound,  and  in  order  to  covef  nothing  else  but  the  selling  expenses  of  25 
r  cent,  he  would  have  to  sell  this  material  at  $1.02  per  pound,  before  he  can  make  any 
)fit,  whereas  the  American  manufacturer  sells  the  material  at  90  cents  per  pound. 
Dwing  to  the  duties  being  assessed  on  American  selling  prices  we  ask  for  the  foUow- 
j:  Pure  nickel  or  alloys  of  which  nickel  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value 
IB  and  rods,  straight  or  in  coils,  10  per  cent;  wire,  tubes,  sheets,  strips,  strands,  15 
f  cent  ad  valorem;  anodes,  cast,  10  per  cent;  anodes,  rolled,  15  per  cent;  electrodes 
per  cent. 

WELDED  METALS. 

[Paragraph  309.] 

lATEHBNT  OF  aEOBOE  F.  HUBD,  BEPBESEKTIKG  H.  A.  WILSON 

CO.,  NEWABK,  N.  J. 

Mr.  HuRD.  Mr.  Chairman^  this  is  an  application  by  the  H.  A. 
filson  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a  separate  classification  in  section 

09  of  the  proposed  bill  for  thermostatic  metal.  I  will  tell  the 
ommittee  in  just  a  moment  what  thermostatic  metal  is.  We  also 
sk  for  a  specific  duty  upon  that  metal  sufficient  to  offset  the  differ- 
nce  in  exchange  between  the  dollar  and  the  mark  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  German  costs  and  American  costs. 

Before  the  war  Germany  was  the  sole  source  of  supply  of  this 
aetal  and,  so  far  as  we  Imow,  is  the  only  source  of  supply  to-day 
)ther  than  the  American  producer. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  this  bill, 
sit?  ''^^ 

Mr.  HuBD.  No;  that  is  included  in  the  class  of  welded  metals. 

Thermostatic  metal  is  a  metal  composed  of  two  separate  metals 
gelded  throughout  their  entire  contact  surfaces,  the  one  metal  hav- 
^g  a  very  widely  different  coefficient  of  expansion  from  the  other. 
1  mean  by  that  that  one  metal  has  the  property  of  expanding  largely 
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under  heat  and  the  other  metal  has  the  property  of  expanding  on! 
in  a  very  small  degree  or  not  at  all. 

As  an  example,  this  piece  is  made  of  invar  steel,  which  is  a  con 
bination  of  steel  and  mckel,  and  its  coefficient  of  expansion  is  pri 
tically  zero. 

This  other  piece  is  brass,  which  expands  and  contracts  lar?d 
with  varying  temperatures. 

The  action  of  tne  two  metals  welded  together  as  temperatures  a 
changed,  results  in  curling  or  distortion  of  tne  metal,  ana  that  curL: 
or  distortion  is  used  to  set  in  motion  a  number  of  mechanical  opffi 
tions. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  light  a  match,  I  can  show  you  wh* 
mean.  This  [mdicating]  is  an  oven  indicator.  Here  is  the  coii  i 
thermostatic  metal — that  is,  this  composite  welded  metal  of  wbic 
I  have  been  speaking.  When  I  light  this  match  underneath  lb 
metal  you  will  see  what  happens  with^the  change  of  temperature. 

Now,  taking  this  piece,  I  will  show  you  what  happens  to  it.  T! 
action  is  not  as  niarked  in  this  case,  but  I  want  to  show  jou  u 
effect  that  is  produced.  This  instnunent  is  used  in  connection  ^ 
an  electric  baking  oven.    When  the  temperature  reaches  a  certu 

Eoint  the  current  is  automatically  shut  off.  The  thermostatic  meu 
ere  consists  of  a  strip,  and  the  mechanical  action  follows  upon  \) 
curling  of  the  strip,  wnich  operates  on  a  small  rivet  attachea  to  tj 
disk  which  moves  the  hands  on  this  instrument.  When  these  hm 
[indicating]  are  in  contact  the  circuit  is  closed,  and  the  currd 
going  into  the  electric  oven  is  automatically  cut  off.  While  ti 
action  in  this  case  is  not  as  marked  as  in  the  other,  yet  it  is  qui) 
clear. 

Is  the  action  noticeable  ? 

Senator  Dillingham.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  therm 
static  metal  is  a  welded  metal  ? 

Mr.  HuRD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  What  metals  are  welded  together  to  make  it ! 

Mi.  Hurd.  That  piece  [indicating]  is  made  of  invar  steel  on  <;^ 
side,  which  expands  practically  not  at  all,  and  on  the  other  ^ 
of  brass,  which  expands  greatljr,  causing  the  distortion  of  the  me^ 
That  distortion  is  used  to  set  in  motion  various  mechanical  i^p^J 
tions  which  automatically  act  as  a  means  of  controlling  and  regul 
mgthe  device.  . 

We  find  ourselves  in  section  309,  in  a  class  with  other  welded  metal 
which  are  reallj  rough  products,  and  are  not  called  upon  to  perf"^ 
scientific  functions.  i 

This  metal  is  a  scientific  instnmient  and  it  goes  into  fintc^ 
products  which  are  scientific  instruments.  The  metal  must  be  ^'\ 
carefully  selected  so  as  to  be  of  uniform  consistency;  it  must  be  I 
uniform  thickness;  and  the  welding  must  be  uniform  thn^uj:!-^ 
the  entire  surfaces  in  contact.  If  not,  this  metal  which  come*  »^ 
in  a  sheet  approximately  six  feet  long  and  several  inches  wide.  » 
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>oine  very  fine  and  delicate  instruments  are  made  from  this  metal. 

1  a  variation  in  distortion  of  one-sixty-fourth  of  an  inch  will 

ult  in  a  difference  in  temperature  of  an  oven  of  fifty  degrees. 

must  be  made  with  extreme  exactness.    As  I  have  said,  we  find 

rselvos  in  a  classification  with  rough  products,  such  as  copper  and 

ited  steel;  when  ours  is  really  a  scientific  instrument. 

Neither  in  the  method  of  manufacture  nor  in  the  materials  used 

r  in  the  f imction  of  the  product,  is  our  product  in  any  way  similar 

those  metals  described  m  section  309. 

Before  the  war  Germany  was  the  sole  source  of  supply  of  this 

tal.    When  the  German  importations  were  cut  off  there  was  a 

^tit  deal  'of  inconvenience  caused  the  American  producers  of  the 

7ice  in  which  this  metal  is  used. 

[t  is  used  as  an  oven  control,  to  control  both  gas  and  electric 

etis.    It  is  so  constructed  that  it  automatically  cuts  off  the  flow  of 

3  or  electricity  when  a  given  temperature  has  been  reached. 

[t  is  used  in  motor  cars  to  control  the  flow  of  water  from  the 

iiator  and  around  the  jacket  and  to  control  the  temperature  jof 

3  air  in  the  carbiu-etor,  as  well  as  the  temperature  ot  mixed  air 

d  gasoline  taken  into  the  cylinders.    It  will  be  so  used — ^it  is  so 

3d-^to  accomplish  ^eat  economies  in  fuel  consumption. 

It  is  also  usea  in  aviation  motors.     In  fact,  it  has  a  thousand  and 

e  uses  which  are  increasing  very  rapidly. 

The  Wilson  Co.  began  its  experiments  some  years  ago,  but  it  was 

t  until  the  first  part  of  1919  that  they  began  to  manufacture  in 

caniercial  quantities.    At  the  present  time  the  German  importa^ 

ins  have  begun  to  come  in,  and  within  a  very  short  time  those 

portations  will  doubtless  be  sufficient  in  amount  to  take  care  of 

0  American  market. 

The  Anierican  producers  at  the  present  time  have  capacity  ample 

d  sufficient  to  take  care  of  our  own  market,  but  the  Ajnerican  cost 

manufacture  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  German  cost;  in  fact,  there 

a  very  wide  margin  of  difference. 

In  1920 — and  I  take  that  year  becaiLse  it  is  the  year  in  which  the 

ilson  Co.'s  production  reached  its  maximum  and  its  costs  their 

rest  relative  figure — the  Wilson  Co.'s  cost  was  $3.58  per  pound. 

it  this  metal  is  placed  in  section  309  with  other  metals  that  cost 

mi  15  cents  to  40  cents  a  pound. 

VThat  the  German  cost  is  to-day  is  difficult  to  say.     We  do  not 

ow.    We  do  know  what  it  sold  for  in  Germany  before  the  war. 

B  know  the  cost  of  transportation.     We  know  what  a  normal 

)fit  ought  to  be.    Considering  these  things,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 

r  that  the  cost  of  the  German  metal  laid  down  in  New  York,  after 

cing  into  consideration  the  duty  of  28  per  cent  computed  upon 

5  American  selling  price  of  the  article,  would  be  $1.40.  a  difference 

nearly  66  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  German  manufacturer.    Of 

DBe,  the  great  element  of 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  The  Wilson  cost  was  what? 
Mr.  HuKD.  $3.58.  I  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  safe  statement  to  say 
It  the  German  product  can  be  laid  down  here  to-day  with  the 
isent  rate  of  exchange,  including  a  duty  of  28  per  cent  on  the 
aerican  selling  orice  for  the  article,  at  $1.40.  Of  course,  the  great 
tor  in  that  dinerential  is  the  difference  in  the  exchange  rate,  the 
irk  bemg  worth  about  one-twentieth  of  what  it  was  before  the  war. 
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There  is  also  a  great  diflFerence  in  the  labor  costs  and  probablr  a 
the  material  costs. 

The  cost  in  this  country  has  been  high,  partly  due  to  the  fact  tb' 
the  industry  is  in  a  state  of  development,  both  as  to  manufacturb; 
processes  and  the  uses  to  which  the  metal  can  be  put. 

To-day  the  Wilson  Co.  has  educated  in  this  country  a  number  -^ 
customers  who  understand  the  use  of  the  metal  and  wno  do  not  hi" 
to  be  educated  as  to  its  uses.  But  as  to  the  new  business  that  tLr; 
are  figuring  on — and  it  is  only  in  the  new  business  that  the  indastn 
can  be  developed — they  have  to  go  through  the  educational  pror^ 
with  the  consumer  of  the  metal;  and  that  reauires,  of  course*  u^ 
^mplovment  of  high  salaried  men  and  considera\>le  expense. 

In  tne  manufacturing  operations  there  are  several  factors  which  9 
to  make  the  metal  costly.  In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  get  a  unif<«n 
product,  a  great  deal  of  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  sdectioD  c< 
metal  going  into  the  thermostatic  metal,  and  particularly  in  tL 
process  of  manufacture,  in  order  to  obtain  this  absolutely  imifons 
welding  throughout  the  sheet  or  strip  which  comes  out  at  the  end  ^ 
the  welding  operation. 

In  spite  of  the  utmost  care  in  the  factory,  a  great  many  times  th« 
operation  is  not  successful,  and  of  the  100  per  cent  of  raw  mat«mi- 
that  is,  invar  steel  if  that  is  used,  or  brass  if  that  is  used — wbd 
eoes  into  the  operation,  only  about  50  per  cent  comes  out  in  sat^ 
factory  finished  goods.  There  is  about  50  per  cent  waste,  or  50  p< 
cent  scrap,  as  the  result  of  the  manufacturing  operation.  The  lai^ 
percentage  of  scrap  is  not  due  to  carelessness  in  production  or  i 
improper  or  inappropriate  methods  of  manufacture.  It  is  due  to  li 
fact  tnat  an  absolutely  perfect  product  must  be  manufactur^ 
Processes  such  as  must  be  employed  to  produce  thermostatic  meu 
we  believe  can  not  be  relied  on  to  result  in  any  substantial  mtir 
percentage  of  perfect  product  than  that  now  employed  by  the  WiU* 
Co.    The  causes  of  waste  are  inherent  in  these  processes* 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  hare  n^ 
perfected  your  methods,  is  it? 

Mr.  HuBD.  It  may  be,  Senator,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  i>-. 
humanly  possible  to  make  the  product  so  that  the  results  of  tl 
welding  operation  wUl  be  absolutely  uniform. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  rate  do  you  ask  for? 

Mr.  HuRD.  A  specific  rate  of  $2.50  per  poimd. 

Senator  Smoot.  A  straight  and  specific  duty  ? 

Mr.  HuRD.  Yes,  sir. 

Our  cost  in  1920  was  $3.58  per  pound,  as  I  said  a  moment  t^ 
The  cost  of  the  German  product,  wim  the  proposed  duty,  as  nearh'  d 
we  can  estimate  it — and  I  think  our  statement  is  conservative,  rehaiili 
and  just  to  the  German  manufacturers — is  $1.40  laid  down  in  Nf 
York.  With  the  duty  on  which  we  have  requested  the  same  c^.vi 
would  be  $2.97.  The  difference  between  this  figure  and  the  Wd-?' 
Co.'s  costs  during  the  most  favorable  year  of  the  companj^s  expi*r 
ence  is  82  cents.  Out  of  this  82  cents  would  have  to  come  v 
importer's  profit,  and  the  balance  would  be  a  dilTerential  in  favnr 
the  German  manufacturer.  Even  under  a  specific  duty  of  S2.50  ^** 
pound  the  German  manufacturer  can  lay  down  the  metal  in  Ne^r  Y«.»* 
cheaper  than  the  Wilson  Co.  can  produce  it,  but  the  margin  of  dxtfii 
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!e  is  relatively  small,  and  with  the  reduced  margin  the  Wilson  Co. 
trilling  to,  and  we  believe  can,  compete. 

Jenator  Watson.  Is  the  Wilson  Co.  the  only  manufacturer  of  this 
duct  in  the  United  States  ? 

^.  HuRD.  At  this  time.  The  General  Electric  Co.  was  in  this 
siness,  but  I  think  they  have  given  it  up. 

Jenator  Watson.  You  ask  for  a  duty  of  $2.50 — a  specific  duty? 
^Ir.  HuRD.  Yes. 

senator  Watson.  Would  not  that  shut  out  all  other  manufac- 
ers  altogether  ? 

Hr.  HuRD.  It  would  enable  them  to  lay  down  the  goods  in  New 
vk  at  $2.97. 

Senator  Watson.  But  when  the  rate  of  exchange  returns  to 
rmal,  then  what  ? 

VIr.  HuRD.  That  would  operate  to  increase  the  tariff  burden. 
Senator  Watson.  It  would  operate  as  an  embargo,  would  it  not  ? 
Mr.  HuRD.  Hardly. 

S<*nator  Watson.  That  would  leave  a  monopoly  ? 
Mr.  HuRD.  It  would  not  leave   a  monopoly.     This  is  not    an 
lustry  covered  by  patents.     It  is  entirely  possible  for  anybody  to 
me  in  if  he  is  willing  to  spend  the  time  and  the  money. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  can  find  a  market  for  it? 
Mr.  HuRD.  And  can  find  a  market  for  it;  jes.  •  That  is  true. 
You  see  the  condition  we  are  facing  is  this:  With  this  enormous 
fferential  in  favor  of  the  German  product  there  is  no  possibility 
competing  with  it  considering  the  exchange  factor  as  it  is  now. 
It,  as  I  say,  there  is  no  monopoly  about  it.     The  General  Electric 
».  has  manufactured  this  product  in  rather  large  quantities,  but 
py  have  given  it  up. 

Senator  Watson.  What  ad  valorem  rate  would  that  be  under  the 
nerican  valuation  ? 
Mr.  HuRD.  About  75  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Seventy-five  per  cent  is  what  he  wants. 
Mr.  HuRD.  But  the  specific  duty  would  be  more  satisfactory 
icause  it  would  give  us  a  certain  basis  on  which  to  work.  Prices 
ill  change  from  time  to  time.  In  order  to  develop  this  business 
lu  have  to  meet  the  market  on  costs.  We  have  alwajrs  sold  at  a 
i'^.  There  has  been  no  period  of  the  company's  business,  even 
eluding  the  year  1920,  when  they  did  manufacture  in  commercial 
lantities,  when  they  did  not  sell  at  a  loss.  Our  purpose  has  been 
develop  the  industry,  and  we  hope  after  some  years  to  have  a 
eady  and  profitable  business. 

I  would  like,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  to  file  a  printed 
•ief  in  which  I  shall  show  you  in  detail  the  cost  to  the  H.  A.  Wilson 
).  of  materials,  labor,  overhead,  etc.,  as  well  as  exactly  what  busi- 
iss  we  have  done  and  exactly  what  prices  we  have  received  for 
le  metal. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  your  remarks. 
Mr.  Hurd.  All  we  ask  for  is  a  mfferent  classification  from  these 
Ihiir  metals  with  which  this  thermostatic  metal  can  not  be  properly 
ftssed,  and  protection  against  this  German  metal. 
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TIH  PLATE. 

[Paragraph  310.] 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  B.  CBAWFOBD,  BEPBESENTIHG  THB  AftSOCU 

TION  OF  TIN  PliATE  KANXJFACTUBEBS. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Please  ^ive  your  full  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Crawford.  E.  R.  Crawford,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  are  connectea  with  what  company ! 

Mr.  Crawford.  With  the  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Co. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  you  an  official  of  the  company? 

.Mr.  Crawford.  I  am  president  of  that  company. 

Senator  Dillingham.  To  what  paragraph  are  you  going  to  addre* 
yourself  ? 

Mr.   Crawford.  Paragraph  310.  The  Association   of  Tin  Pla; 
Manufacturers  represents  all  the  independent  makers  in  the  coun*r< 
outside  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.    We  represent  fn»r 
55  to  60  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  country- 
Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes;  I  have  reduced  my  thoughts  in  this  mattc^ 
to  a  comparatively  few  pages,  which  I  can  read  to  you  in  not  mori 
than  three  or  four  minutes.    [Reading:] 

On  August  8, 1921,  we  addressed  a  letter  to  Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  chaiiiiiaD  of 
Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  briefly  stating  our  views  in  reka 
to  the  situation  with  the  tin-plate  manu^turers  of  the  Unitea  States  and  their  v 
tude  toward  the  revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  proposed  chan^  of  duty  on  tin  pla^^* 
well  as  certain  rates  of  duty  proposed  on  raw  materials  which  are  tised  in  the  i&aij 
facture  of  tin  plate. 

When  the  tariff  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  House,  we  requested  the  Wat 
and  Means  Committee  to  fix  the  rate  of  duty  on  tin  plate  at  1.2  cents  per  pouDd.  vh;* 
was  the  rate  provided  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  and  whidh  was  a  substantial  reducr: . 
on  the  rate  provided  in  the  Din^ley  bill. 

The  Underwood  tariff  bill  now  m  force  provides  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valofTX 
which  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  under  the  present  unsettled  conditions,  taking  b: 
consideration  the  abnormal  low  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  Germany,  Bel^unt!  &' . 
England,  as  well  as  the  unsettled  exchange  situation,  and  exposes  this  importAij 
industrjr  to  ruinous  competition  in  all  of  our  seaboard  markets,  where  the  grpat  bu 
of  the  tin  plate  manufactured  in  this  country  is  consumed.  The  Atlantic  and  Vic: 
seaboards  are  easily  accessible  to  foreign  manufacturers,  at  low  ocean  freigjit  ratn* 

Tin  plates  are  all  manufactured  in  the  interior  of  this  country  and  bear  a  very  bra'< 
freight  rate  from  point  of  manufacture  to  seaboard  markets.    Under  the  cirn:r 
stances  we  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  restoration  of  the  Payne- Aldiich  rate  of  I.,  ctn^ 
per  pound  on  tin  plate,  temeplate,  and  taggers  plate. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  does  that  represent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  mean  1.2  cents  per  pound? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  ad  valorem,  at  the  tune  the  bill  was  filed, 
would  represent  15  per  cent,  but  since  that  time  there  has  been  ( 
considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of  tin  plate,  and  to-day  that  wnoii 
represent,  in  round  figures,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Walsh.  At  the  time  you  asked  for  this  ad  valorem  rii 
before  the  House  committee  you  did  not  know  the  American  pW 
of  valuation  was  going  to  be  adopted,  did  you! 

Mr.  Crawford.  Senator,  we  aid  not  ask  for  an  ad  valorem  mv 
before  the  House  committee.    We  asked  for  a  specific  duty.    Wi 
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Sht  as  strenuously  as  we  knew  how  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  the 
erwood  bill.     [Reading:] 

fter  due  and  careful  consideration,  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  have  reached  the 
[rluaion  that  with  economies  in  manuj^ture  which  they  hope  to  accom|)li8h  as 
iitions  approach  a  more  normal  level  they  will  be  able  to  get  along  with  the 
poeed  rate  of  I.l  cent  per  pound  and  maintain  their  position  in  the  home  market 
inst  foreign  competition,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Fordney  bill  has  placed  a  duty 
cents  x>er  pound  on  pig  tin,  as  provided  in  paragraph  386. 

senator  La  Follette.  May  I  inquire  what  our  consumption  of 
plate  is  in  this  country  ? 
ttr.  Cbawfobd.  Our  normal  consumption  of  tin  plate  in  this  coun- 

•  will  reach  pretty  close  to  35,000,000  boxes. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Put  that  in  pounds. 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  pounds,  that  would  be  175,000,000. 
Senator  Walsh.  These  steel  men  are  not  only  good  lawyers  but 
od  mathematicians. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  were  the  imports  last  year? 
Vfr.  Crawford.  They  were  practically  nothing. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  were  they  this  year  ? 
Mr.  Crawford.  Practically  nothing,  on  account  of  the  imsettled 
oditions  abroad. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  were  the  imports  immediately  fol- 
«ring  the  passage  of  the  Underwood  tariflF  bill  ? 
Mr.  Crawford.  They  were  very  sluggish,  for  the  reason  that  the 
ir  soon  occurred,  and  conditions  became  so  abnormal  that  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  supply  after  1914. 

Senator  La  Follette.  War  did  not  occur  until  something  like  18 
onths  after  the  Underwood  tariff  went  into  effect.     Imports  did 
)i  increase  particularly  under  the  Underwood  tariff,  did  they  ? 
Mr.  Crawford.  No,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  were  negligible,  were  they  not  ? 
Senator  Calder.  What  were  the  imports  under  the  operation  of  the 
ivne-Aldrich  tariff  ?    Do  you  recall  that  ? 
ifr.  Crawford.  That  was  in  1909,  was  it  not? 
Senator  Calder.  In  1909  and  through  1913. 
Mr.  Crawford.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  imports  were,  but 
lere  was  some  being  imported  right  along,  particularly  on  the  Pacific 
)&st;  but  I  do  not  recall  the  asnount. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  importations  for  the  12  months  ended  June 
),  1920,  were  10,330,572  pounds.  The  exportations  during  that  same 
Bar  were  399,395,705  poimds. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes.  There  was  a  shortage  in  the  whole  world's 
ijjply. 

bcnator  Smoot.  Is  there  a  shortage  now  ? 
Mr.  Crawford.  There  is  a  surplus  to-day.     I  am  sorry  to  say  there 

*  a  surplus.    There  is  a  large  siuplus. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  under  the  Underwood  bill  tin  is  free  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  suppose  you  are  complaining  now  of  the  2  cents 
bat  is  imposed  on  pig  tm  imported  into  this  coimtry  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Not  particularly  complaining;  but  we  want  to  call 
te  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  tin  ore  pro- 
luced  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  know  that. 
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Mr.  Crawford.  When  there  is  a  duty  placed  on  a  noncompetitiTci 
article,  it  simply  advances  the  price  that  much,  because  the  markrl  c] 
controlled  in  London. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  get  down  to  what  you  want.  Are  y-n 
willing  to  allow  the  2  cents  on  tin  as  a  revenue  measure  and  acc^* 
the  House  provision  of  1.1  cents  per  pound  on  tin  plate  ?         ^  I 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes.  If  the  committee  feels  that  there  Ls  a  nt^.J 
of  2  cents  a  pound  as  a  revenue  measure,  to  meet  the  present  finan«:ijJ 
condition  of  the  Government,  we  are  not  going  to  complain;  but  w- 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  this  fact,  that  it  "mil  in  no  way,  we  thiiil- 
encourage  any  industry  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  there  ar- 
no  tin  ores. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  committee  will  decide  that.  Under  u^ 
Underwood  bill  you  had  free  tin  and  1.2  cents  a  pound  on  tin  platr. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  should  have  said  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  will  be  satisfied  if  you  have  2  cents  on  ti: 
and  1.1  on  tin  plate? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes;  we  will  be  satisfied  with  1.1  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say.  Now  I; 
understand  your  position. 

Mr.  Crawford  (reading) : 

There  is  very  considerable  opposition  to  this  proposed  duty,  for  the  reason  that  tbrfv 
are  no  commercial  tin-bearing  ore  deposits  in  tnis  country — 

I  refer  now  to  the  2  cents  per  pound  on  pig  tin — 

and  the  two  tin  smelters  situated  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  produce  pig  tm  froni  ioj 
I>orted  tin  ores.  They  sell  their  product  on  a  parity  with  the  landed  cost  of  ibiikim 
tin,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  compensating  advantages  by  reason  of  expectea  C'ts^ 
petition  from  domestic  sources,  which  would  eventuairy  reduce  the  price  of  this  ot:.^ 
modity  to  a  basis  which  would  be  competitive  with  imported  tin. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  wiUing,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the  s&kf 
.  of  revenue,  to  accept  2  cents  duty  on  pig  tin^,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  consumer  and  from  the  standpoint  of  developins  the 
export  trade  it  would  be  better^  you  think,  if  we  could  take  on  ilx: 
2  cents  duty  ? 

Mr.  Crawfoed.  Very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Suthbrland.  To  what  paragraph  have  you  been  addresc* 
ihg  yourself? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Paragraph  310.    [Reading:] 

The  tin-plate  industry  is  Uie  lai^gest  consumer  of  pig  tin  in  this  countr> ,  hoc  .  - 
tin-plate  manufacturers  realize  that  the  proposed  duty  may  be  considered  a  re^M«' 
measure,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  not  disposed  to  enter  strenuous  objection  u*  \  * 
proposed  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  pi^  tin,  but  leave  it  to  the  committee  u*  imu-.  • 
Itself  that  the  smelting  companies  in  this  country  are  entitled  to  tliis  pmt€^ii"n  *• 
that  your  committee  is  justified  in  leaving  this  duty  as  ajpurely  revenue  mewttre  <>s  • 

The  tin-plate  industiy  in  this  country  consumes  2,500,000  tons  of  tsteel  per  anu-  r- 
and  employs,  in  direct  labor  in  its  own  plants  approximatelv  40,000  wurkiiM<%.  «* 
obtain  tne  highest  rate  of  wages  of  any  workmen  employed  in  Uie  steel  indu£tr>-  iii  i  -^ 
country. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  pay  your  common  labor  ? 
Mr.  Crawford.  We  pay  our  common  labor  30  cent6. 
Senator  Smoot.  How  many  hours  do  they  work? 
Mr.  Crawford.  Ten  hours.     [Reading:] 

As  large  consumers  of  steel,  which  we  purchase  from  the  steel  mannfiactureR^,  «« 
are  indirectly,  but  very  deeply,  interested  in  the  schedule  of  duty  proposed  <»n  rt^\ 
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oducts  which  constitute  our  raw  material.  The  rates  proposed  in  the  general  metal 
iedule  are  extremely  moderate,  and,  in  our  opinion,  may  be  considered  to  be 
awn  on  a  revenue  basis  rather  than  on  a  basis  of  protection .  The  rates  on  practically 
:  items  in  the  steel  schedule  are  lower  than  those  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  and  are 

an  average  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  rates  in  the  Dingley  bill.  We  have  noted, 
wever,  that  the  Fordney  bill  proposes  extremely  high  rates  of  duty  on  raw  materials 
cli  as  mag^iesite,  flourspar,  manganese  ore,  ferromanganese  and  ferroalloys,  which 
e  essential  and  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  These  proposed  rates  of  duty 
.11  unnecessarily  increase  the  cost  of  our  raw  materials  and  will  be  an  increased  burden 

manufacturers  of  tin  plate  and  other  similar  commodities,  who  are  using  large 
lantities  of  semifinished  steel. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  situation  most  particularly 
K'aiise  we  feel  that  the  proposed  rates  of  duty  on  these  raw  materials  should  be 
ricken  out  or  modified  to  a  strictly  revenue  basis,  as  in  most  cases  they  are  not 
tmpetitive,  and  hence  the  tariff  becomes  a  tax  without  any  compensating  advantage. 
We  wish  to  go  on  record  also  with  your  committee  that  the  independent  tin  plate 
anufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  proposed  American 
iluation  plan,  and  we  would  deplore  any  modification  of  that  plan  which  would  fix 
le  assessment  of  duty  on  valuation  prevailing  in  foreign  countries,  whose  depreciated 
irrencies  are  subject  to  violent  fluctuation  in  exchange  value  as  compared  with 'the 
andard  value  of  the  United  States  gold  dollar. 

HOOP  STEEL. 

[Para^fraphs  313  and  314.] 

STATEMENT  OF   S.  P.  KEB,  BEPBESENTINO  THE   SHABON  STEEI« 

HOOP  CO.,  SHABON,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  in  Sharon  ? 

Mr.  Keb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  represent  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Keb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  your  views  ? 

Mr.  Keb.  I  wish,  3f r.  Chairman,  to  address  the  committee  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  paragraphs  313  and  314  of  House  bill  7456, 

We  are  one  of  the  small  manufacturers  of  steel  and  make  prin- 
cipally pig-iron  billets,  blooms,  sheet  bars,  sheets,  plates,  hoops, 
bands,  and  strips. 

The  paragraphs  that  I  wish  to  speak  of  particularly  affect  hoops, 
bands,  and  strips,  and  cotton  ties,  which  are  a  product  of  hoop  mills, 
and  of  which  we  have  in  past  years  made  a  great  many. 

I  think  it  would  be  economy  of  time  for  me  to  read  a  very  short 
statement  that  I  have  prepared  in  connection  with  the  subject. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  inconsistencies  of  paragraph 
313  and  of  its  inadequacy  as  a  protective  measure. 

Hoops,  bands,  ana  strips  are  rolled  from  billets  and  slabs  and  are 
commonly  rolled,  in  this  country,  up  to  16  inches  in  width  as  a 
result  of  developments  in  the  last  few  years  of  wide  strip  mills. 
There  are  several  mills  that  roll  up  to  18  inches  in  width.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  hoops,  bands,  and  strips  should  be  described  to  be 
steel  in  coils,  scrolls,  or  cut  to  lengths  16  inches  in  width  and  narrower • 
Before  the  advent  of  these  wide-strip  mills  8  inches  probably  cov- 
ered fairly  well  the  production  of  this  class  of  steel  in  this  coimtry, 
but,  with  the  development  of  the  automotive  industry  a  much 
wider  strip  was  reauired  and  the  industry  has  met  that  require- 
laent  by  the  expenaiture  of  large  sums  of  money  in  permanent  in- 
vestments in  highly  specialized  mills  capable  of  rolling,  as  above 
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stated,  up  to  18  inches  in  width.  Our  own  company  rolls  regol^rik 
up  to  15  inches  in  width  and  down  to  three-eighths  inch  wide.  Wt 
roll  in  the  narrower  widths  as  thin  as  23  gauge  or  0.025  of  1  met 
thick.  In  the  wide  widths  we  roll:  Up  to  8  inches,  down  to  li 
gauge  or  0.065  of  1  inch  thick;  over  8  to  12  inches,  down  to  14 
gauge  or  0.083  of  1  inch  thick;  over  12  to  15  inches,  down  to  v: 
gau^e  or  0.109  of  1  inch  thick. 

The  rates  of  duty  on  this  class  of  material,  as  written  in  the  bill. 
are  less  than  that  accorded  other  products  not  nearly  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  process  of  manufacture  and  in  which  the  labor  co«) 
is  not  so  high.  ^  (See  par.  304,  covering,  amonff  other  things,  ingot* 
blooms,  slabs,  and  billets  out  of  which  hoops,  oands,  and  strips  &r> 
rolled.) 

The  whole  of  Schedule  3,  as  it  relates  to  iron  and  steel  in  its  Tariooe 
forms,  names  rates  of  duty  that  are  not  only  very  low,  but  the  class- 
fication  is  very  broad  in  some  paragraphs  and  not  fully  descripti^* 
of  the  product  in  other  paragraphs,  notably  paragrapn  313.  Thr 
commodities  under  this  paragraph  should  have  a  rate  of  duty  «: 
least  equal  to  the  extremely  low  rates  provided  for  commodities  n^*. 
so  far  advanced  in  process  of  manufacture  and  in  which  the  labor  cti?'. 
is  not  so  ^eat.  I  do  not  beheve  anyone  that  believes  in  the  thenrr 
of  protection  will  argue  that  the  rates  in  paragraph  304,  or,  indeed 
any  of  the  other  paragraphs  covering  iron  anasteel,  are  high.  Th? 
protection  afforded  by  tariff  acts  on  iron  and  steel  commoditifb 
in  all  bills  since  the  McKinley  bill,  have  been  subject  to  matehi. 
reductions  until  the  act  of  1913,  which  practically  affords  no  pitw 
tection  against  foreign  competition  to  this  great  inausti^,  which  W4« 
saved  from  a  continuation  of  the  depression  which  set  m  duxing  tbr 
latter  part  of  1913  and  early  part  of  1914  only  because  of  the  World 
War.  During  the  first  half  of  1914  mill  order  books  shrank  to  & 
point  which  necessitated  the  curtailment  of  operations  and  ^es1llu^. 
m  decreased  employment,  and  only  began  to  ml  up  during  tlie  Utt<*r 
part  of  1914  to  a  point  that  justified  full  employment  as  a  resuli  u! 
the  European  war,  and  full  employment  in  this  countrv  was  onir 
continued  until  the  effects  of  that  conflict  had  passed.  It  has  ber-r: 
in  recent  months  at  the  lowest  rate  as  to  percentage  of  operation  and 
employment,  I  think,  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  we  CAn  only 
look  for  improvement  as  the  general  conditions  of  business  improrf.i 
and  then,  in  my  judgment,  only  if  our  home  market  is  protected  f^r 
the  benefit  of  our  home  labor  and  investments. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  to  rewrite  the  description  of  hoops,  bands,  anc 
strips  of  iron  or  steel  to  meet  the  actual  facts  of  to-day's  productK^a 
by  dropping  the  limit  of  8  inches  and  by  extending  tno  umit  to  I^ 
inches  in  width,  and  then  to  give  this  branch  of  the  industry  a  raw- 
that  will  be  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  schedule,  which,  asahvau} 
istated,  is  extremely  moderate  and  will  result  in  only  reasonable  pr-^ 
tection  against  foreign  competition.  I  would  respectfully  suggc^^ 
therefore,  that  paragraph  313  be  corrected  to  read  as  follows: 

Hoop,  strip,  band,  and  scroll  iron  or  steel,  hot-rolled,  not  eepecially  provid<*d  i-^ 
16  inches  or  leds  in  width,  three-eighth  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  valued  at  1  ceoc  h^  • 
not  over  1 J  cents  per  pound,  twenty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  vii'j- ' 
at  over  IJ  cents  and  not  over  2  cents  per  pound,  forty  one-hundred tha  of  1  cent  p'* 
pound ;  valued  at  over  2  cents  and  not  over  3  cents  per  pound,  fifty-five  oni»-haiitir»its^ 
•of  1  cent  per  pound;  valued  at  over  3  cents  per  pound,  20  per  cent  ad  valonem   f^- 
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ied.  That  all  strip)  band,  and  scroll  iron  or  steel  wider  than  16  inches  shall  be  con* 
lered  sheet  iron  or  steel:  And  provided  further^  That  barrel  hoops  of  iron  or  steel, 
d  hoop  or  band  iron  or  hoop  or  band  steel  flared,  splayed,  or  punched,  with  or 
tbout  buckles  or  fasteners,  shall  pay  no  moro  duty  than  that  imposed  on  the  hoop 
band  iron  or  steel  from  which  they  are  made.  Bands  and  strips  of  iron  or  steely 
lether  in  long  or  short  lengths,  not  especially  provided  for,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  314,  covering  cotton  ties  and  baling  ties,  is  entirely 
adequate  as  a  protective  measure.  Why  hdops  of  iron  or  steel, 
'teen-^eixteenths  inch  wide  by  0.035  inch  thicK,  cut  to  specified 
nsihs  of  11  feet  6  inches,  put  up  in  counted  bundles,  inclosing  a 
iclde  for  each  strip  in  the  bundle,  and  coated  or  painted,  should  take 
duty  of  less  than  that  imposed  upon  similar  strips  or  hoops  of  iron 
*  steel  not  so  put  up  I  can  not  understand.  These  bundles  are  put 
p  in  standard  weight  of  45  pounds  each,  and  are  to-day  selling  at 
1.30  per  bundle  at  makers'  mills,  Pittsburgh.  The  rate  provided  in 
aragraph  314  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pouna  is,  therefore,  less  than  10 
?r  cent  ad  valorem.  The  per  ton  value  of  cotton  ties  at  to-day's  mar- 
et  at  makers'  mills,  Pittsburgh,  is  $57.77  per  net  ton,  which  makes  the 
ne-fourth  cent  protection  $5  per  net  ton.  I  think  that  paragraph 
lould  have  the  rate  of  duty  changed  from  one-fourth  cent  per  pound 
)  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  it  is  toprotect  the  American  producer  of  the 
)inmodity.  In  years  past,  before  the  rail  rates  of  ireight  were  as 
igh  as  they  are  to-day,  cotton  ties  could  be  delivered  from  English 
r  German  ports  to  any  South  Atlantic  or  Gulf  port  for  a  very  much 
ss  rate  of  freight  than  from  the  mill  of  any  American  producer — 
ccept  as  to  the  mills  located  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Helena,  Ala.,  within 
le  radius  of  a  very  short  rail  haul.  There  would  be  no  adequate 
rotection  to  the  industry  in  the  rate  as  written. 
Senator  Calder.  Please  tell  the  committee  what  20  per  cent  ad 
alorem  would  amount  to  on  the  poimd  basis. 
Mr.  EJER.  They  are  selling  to-day  at  a  fraction  less  than  3  cents  per 
ound  at  makers'  mills.  Twenty  per  cent  would  be  $12  per  net  ton, 
r  almost  that.  They  are  selling  for  about  $2.97  or  $2.98.  They  are 
Iways  sold,  however,  as  a  flat  bundle  of  45  pounds,  regardless  of  their 
'eight. 

Senator  Calder.  What  is  the  duty  now? 

Mr.  Ker.  They  are  on  the  free  list.  The  duty  proposed  by  this 
ill  is  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  They  were  put  on  the  free  list 
I  the  Underwood  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  are  your  competitors  ? 
Mr.  Ker.  Our  competitors  are  numerous  and  are  scattered  pretty 
roadly  throughout  the  country. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  mean,  your  foreign  competitors, 
ilr.  Ker.  Germany,  England,  and  Belgium;  principally  Germany 
ad  England. 

Senator  Calder.  What  was  the  duty  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  tell  you  that,  sir.    It  was  a  low 

nU?  of  duty.    I  have  not  the  comparison  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  duty  you  propose  would  be  about  $12  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  No,  sir;  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.    It  is  three-tenths 

ndor  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.    Cotton  ties  normally  sell  for  65  cents 

bundle  at  makers' miUs, so  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be  13  cents 

bundle  on  the  normal  market.    They  are  not  yet  down  to  the  prewar 

asis.    It  is  an  expensive  article  to  produce  on  account  of  the  weight 

»er  foot. 
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Cotton  ties  in  the  past  have  frequently  been  carried  from  Gennar 
or  English  ports*  to  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  practically  a- 
ballast  or  at  exceedingly  low  rates  of  freight,  by  snips  coming  to  tliri- 
ports  for  cotton  or  other  products  for  the  return  cargoes,  and  thi- 
practice  will  undoubtedly  prevail,  again  as  the  business  of  the  worl*. 
begins  to  assume  normal  relations.  With  our  present  exces^^i^' 
rafl  rates  the  cost  of  delivery  from  American  mills  to  consuzDt^r- 
would  be  so  high  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  rate  as  written  in  the  bia 
will  afford  any  protection  to  the  American  producers  of  this  commoc- 
ity  and  while  raU  rates  must  be  materiafly  reduced,  if  business  > 
to  go  forward,  it  is  not  easy  to  beUeve  that  they  will  for  a  long  tinii- 
be  reduced  to  a  rate  equivalent  to  that  in  effect  prior  to  1914. 

The  above  rates  are  suggested  as  a  very  mooest  protection,  pro- 
vided the  American  valuation  clause  is  retained  in  the  bill,  wnit!. 
clause  the  industry  heartily  approves  and  supports. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  pardon  just  one  question  ? 

Mr.  KEr.  Certainly. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  potential  protection  will  the  Amer- 
ican valuation  clause  give  you  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  That  depends  upon  a  great  many  conditions.  To-da / 
according  to  the  best  information  I  have,  as  of  Julj  1,  hoops  wer* 
selling  in  Germany  at  1.248  cents  per  poxmd,  which  is  $24.96  per  net 
ton.  They  are  selling  in  this  country  to-day  at  about  2.30.  The  ave*-- 
age  advance  on  hoops  I  would  express  at  about  $3  per  ton.  So  t)H\\ 
are  selling  for  about  2i  cents  per  poxmd  here. 

The  pnce  in  Germanv,  however,  I  have  reduced  to  the  Amerieaii 
equivalent.     It  is  not  the  German  mark  price. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  importation  of  hoops,  and  imniedLatc4v 
before  the  war  there  were  importations  to  both  tne  Atlantic  and  tL<- 
Pacific  coasts  because  of  the  lack  of  protection  at  that  time.  Tin- 
largest  production  is  in  hoops  and  stnps,  not  in  cotton  ties.  CottoD 
ties  are  only  an  incidental  item  in  hoop  mill  practice.  Cotton  ties, 
selling  at  a  normal  price  of  about  65  cents,  are  used  bv  many  milK. 
I  think  most  of  the  makers,  except  the  United  States  Steel  CJorpon- 
tion,  use  them  as  a  filler  during  the  dull  period  of  the  business,  in  ih«' 
summer  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  suggest  that  the  specific  rate  of  the  Ford- 
ney  bill  be  changed  to  an  aa  valorem  rate? 

Mr.  Ker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  then  you  announced  your  advocacy  of  th** 
American  valuation  and  said  that  your  approval  of  the  rates  wk> 
based  on  the  American  valuation.  What  I  want  to  koow  is  hi>«' 
much  will  the  American  valuation  plan  add  to  the  potential  prot«<Mion 
that  you  would  get  upon  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate. 

Mr.  Ker.  In  my  opinion.  Senator,  that  question  is  not  susoeptibuf 
of  an  answer,  because  it  is  dependent  upon  the  fluctuating  valuer 
in  the  two  countries.  To-day  a  certain  amount  might  be  right  — 
probably  40  per  cent,  as  expressed  by  some  of  the  gentlemen*  To- 
morrow it  might  be  another  figure.    It  is  constantly  fluctuating. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  true  of  everything,  especially  in  the^« 
times.     But  take  the  markets  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Kjjr.  I  have  not  figured  it,  and  therefore  I  can  not  answer 
the  question,  because  I  do  not  consider  the  markets  of  to-day  as  ti 
very  vital  or  important  matter. 
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Senator  Simmons.  When  you  said  your  advocacy  of  the  20  per 
mt  was  predicated  upon  the  American  valuation  I  supposed  you 
ad  given  some  consiaeration  to  it  and  could  give  the  committee 
)me  idea  of  how  much  benefit  the  American  valuation  would  be  to 
ou  over  the  foreign  valuation  in  the  application  of  the  20  per  cent 
d  valorem  rate. 

Mr.  Kbb.  I  have  predicated  it  upon  that  theory.  I  think  I  can 
nswer  the  question,  but  not  in  dollars  or  cents  or  any  per  cent  of 
rotection.  I  believe  that  the  American  valuation  wSl  prevent  a 
^reign  nation  from  dumping  its  surplus  products  in  the  best  market 
1  the  world  at  a  time  when  it  is  profitable  to  do  so,  because  then  that 
lation  will  have  to  meet  American  valuation  and  will  not  be  able  to 
lump  its  products  into  this  market  to  the  disadviEtntage  of  our  own 
producers.    I  think  that  is  the  big  value  of  Ammcan  valuation. 

Senator  SniMONS.  Have  you  not  considered  what  would  be  the 
Qcrease  in  yoiu:  real  protection  ? 

Mr.  KsB.  No,  sir;  because  I  think  that  increase  in  real  protection 
s  such  a  fluctuating  thing  that  an  opinion  expressed  to-day  would 
lot  be  valuable  to-morrow,  and  for  that  reason  I  did  not  even  figure 
it  and  do  not  know  how  to  figure  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  you  the  president  of  the  Sharon  Steel 
Hoop  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Keb.  Yes,  sir. 

STEEL  PIPE,  TUBIHG,  AND  WIBE  PBODVCTS. 

[Paragraphs  315,  316,  317,  328,  and  331.] 

STATBXENT   OF  J.  A.  CAMPBELL,   PBESIDENT  OF  THE  YOT7KGS- 
TOWN  SHEET  A  TUBE  CO.,  YOX7NOSTOWN,  OHIO. 


I 


Senator  Smoot.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Gentlemen,  they  have  assigned  me  the  subject  of 
ipe  and  \¥ire  products,  and  I  have  a  very  short  statement  that  I 
had  better  make  to  you  first,  and  if  you  want  to  ask  me  questions 
in  reference  to  it,  you  can  then  do  so. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  company  or  companies  are  you  con- 
nected with?' 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  president  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co. 

For  your  information,  I  beg  to  state  that  in  appearing  before 
your  conmiittee  I  do  so  as  the  president  of  the  Younestown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.,  and  also  as  the  representative  of  other  independent  steel 
companies;  especially  those  making  steel  pipe,  tubing,  and  wire 
products. 

In  discussing  this  bill,  my  remarks  will  refer  to  Schedule  3,  and 
more  particularly  to  paragraphs  328.  331,  315,  316,  and  317. 

With  reference  to  Schedule  3,  paragraph  328,  pertaining  to  butt- 
welded  and  lapwelded  pipe,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  duty  proposed  of 
three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  greater  than  is  necessary  to 
protect  this  interest;  and,  therefore,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
duty  on  buttwelded  and  lapwelded  iron  and  steel  tubes,  in  sizes 
from  1  to  6  inch,  inclusive,  be  made  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound 
instead  of  three-iourths  of  1  cent;  and  that  sizes  of  buttwelded  pipe 
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from  three-eighths  to  three-fourths  inch,  inclusive,  and  also  l&p- 
welded  pipe  larger  than  6  inch,  carry  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1 
cent  per  pound,  as  proposed.  I  suggest  this  change  to  your  coil- 
mittee  for  the  reason  tnat  the  smafler  sizes  of  buttwelded  pipe  &l-: 
the  larger  sizes  of  lapwelded  pipe  carry  a  ^eater  labor  cost  tlui 
what  we  call  the  ''base  sizes  from  1  to  6  inch,  inclusive.  ThfnJ 
sizes  on  which  I  propose  a  lower  duty  are  the  common  sizes  of  pip-, 
and  the  tonnage  is  considerably  ffl*eater  than  the  smaller  sizes  ana 
larger  sizes  mentioned.  I  think  uie  proposed  duty  on  sizes  sm&lk" 
than  three-eighths  is  justified,  on  account  of  the  small  productii-e 
per  man  and  nigh  labor  cost. 

With  reference  to  coated  conduit  for  electrical  conductors,  referrf- 
to  in  this  paragraph,  I  would  say  that  we  are  large  manufactuit^ 
of  this  product,  and  that  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  ample  protectit^. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  315,  pertaining  to  wire  rods,  the  dutj 
proposed  in  the  bill  of  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  poimd,  or  S6.72  p»^: 

fross  ton,  is  sufficient,  and  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  increased  ic 
ecreased. 

In  discussing  paragraph  316,  pertaining  to  black  and  galvanized 
iron  and  steel  wu:e,  I  am  also  obliged  to  discuss  paragraph  317,  per- 
taining to  galvanized  wire  used  for  fence,  galvanized  wire  fencing, 
and  wire  for  baling  purposes. 

In  paragraph  317  you  propose  a  duty  of  one-half  of  1  cent  ptr 
pouna  on  galvanized  wire  used  for  fencing  purposes  and  for  making 
mto  wire  fencing  and  wire  used  for  baling  piu*pose8,  whUe  in  para- 
graph 316  you  propose  a  duty  on  this  same  wire  when  used  for  other 
purposes  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  poimd. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  conmiittee  in  framing  this  paragraph  h^ 
overlooked  the  fact  that  it  penalizes  one  class  of  users  of  this  maten&i 
for  the  benefit  of  others  who  use  it  for  fencing  and  baling  purposi^ 
oidv,  and  that  this  is  ''class  legislation";  and  I  am  quite  sure  jou 
coiud  be  justly  criticised  for  making  this  distinction.  Therefore.  I 
recommend  that  you  reduce  the  duty  proposed  in  paragraph  .^If* 
from  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  to  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  with  the  addition  you  now  propose  of  two-tenths  of  1  cent 

Eer  poimd  for  coated  wire  for  all  purposes,  and  that  paragraph  317 
e  stricken  out.  There  certainly  can  be  no  good  reason  offennl  hj 
anybodv  why  any  class  of  users  should  be  given  preference  over  anj' 
other  class;  and  while  the  duty  I  propose  is  smaller,  perhaps,  thiir- 
it  should  be,  it  will  safeguard  to  a  certain  extent  the  users  of  win- 
covered  in  paragraph  317  against  unduly  high  prices,  and  will  !?t:i: 
afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  interest  affected  by  paragraph  3U' 
I  am  trying  to  offer  some  suggestion  here  that  will  make  this  mon- 
harmonious  and  more  scientific. 

Referring  to  paragraph  331,  pertaining  to  nails  and  spikes  madf 
from  iron  and  steel  wire,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  tba' 
this  proposes  four-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  nails,  which  carry  « 
labor  cost  of  $12  per  ton  higher  than  wire;  and  as  it  is  my  trnd^^:- 
standing  that  you  wi^h  to  protect  the  labor  employed  in  producing' 
these  nails  to  tne  same  extent  that  you  would  protect  labor  produciii^ 
the  wire  from  which  thev  are  made,  it  naturalT^  occurs  to  me  that  tho 
committee  framing  this  bill  did  not  have  sufficient  information  on  tbi 
subject,  and  therefore  have  not  provided  sufficient  duty  to  protect  Hit 
labor  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  nails.     If  this  is  the  principle  b.^ 
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lich  your  committee  is  to  be  guided,  then  wire  nails  should  carry  a 
gtier  duty  than  plain  wire,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  labor  cost 
producing  this  product  is  considerably  higher,  as  above  stated. 
VVith  this  fact  in  mind,  therefore,  I  would  reconmiend  and  strongly 
^e  that  paragraph  331  should  be  changed  so  as  to  provide  a  duty  of 
Lree-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  instead  of  four-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
:>imd  on  the  common  sizes  of  nails  and  spikes,  and  other  sizes  in 
roportion. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  another  wire  product,  viz,  barbed 
ire,  both  plain  and  galvanized,  which  is  on  the  tree  Ust,  Schedule  15, 
aragraph  1680.  I  can  not  understand  the  purpose  of  the  Ways  and 
[eans  Committee  in  proposing  that  barbed  wire  be  put  on  tfie  free 
st.  The  cost  of  wire  tnat  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  barbed 
-ire  is  fully  as  great  as  that  of  wire  for  fencing  or  other  purposes; 
ibor  in  making  this  wire  and  in  making  it  into  the  finished  product, 
axbed  wire,  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  tne  labor 
mployed  in  making  wire  for  other  purposes,  and  it  would  be  rank 
[iscrinodnation  to  treat  it  other  than  on  tne  same  basis.  If  the  manu- 
acturer  of  barbed  wire  is  compelled  to  meet  foreim  competition 
without  any  protection,  he  will  be  forced  to  reduce  letbor  that  enters 
Qto  the  manufacture  of  this  wire  to  the  very  minimum,  and  may  be 
>ut  out  of  business  entirely.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  idea  of 
.he  Ways  and  Means  Conmuttee  or  the  Senate  Finance  Conmiittee, 
ind,  if  it  is,  I  certainly  hope  that  it  is  not  the  idea  of  Congress  as  a 
B^hole,  and  that  this  item  of  barbed  wire  will  be  put  on  the  dutiable 
list  and  treated  the  same  as  other  wire  products. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  you  think  it  should  be,  or  are  you 
going  to  proceed  to  state  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  ought  to  be  at  least  as  much  as  other  wire,  and  I 
have  recommended  a  reduction  on  that  in  order  to  harmonize  it  with 
nails,  in  order  to  try  to  meet  the  ideas  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  framed  the  biQ  and  not  get  it  too  high. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  six-tenths  of  1  cent  ?  • 

Mr.  Campbell.  Six-tenths  of  1  cent  at  least.  It  ou^ht  to  be  the 
same  as  nails,  but  we  wUl  be  satisfied  if  we  can  get  six-tenths  of  1 
cent. 

It  is  my  impression  that  in  framing  this  tariff  bill  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  protect  all  American 
interests — the  farmer,  invested  capital,  and  especially  the  laboring 
people. 

I  appreciate  the  difficulty  that  confronted  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  framing  a  bill  that  will  do  exact  justice  to  all  the  inter- 
ests concerned.  All  mterests  are  selfish,  especially  those  that  ask  you 
to  do  things  that  would  be  an  injustice  to  otners.  For  that  reason  you 
should  secure  the  facts  and  do  what  is  best  for  the  people  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  give  undue  protection  to  any  one  interest  at  the  expense 
of  many. 

Many  producers  in  different  lines  may  have  high  costs,  due  to  anti- 
quated factories  and  methods,  or  to  disadvantage  in  their  geographical 
location;  but  if  there  are  such  their  interests  should  not  be  considered 
to  the  detriment  of  the  country  generally. 

While  I  am  not  supposed  to  discuss  duties  other  than  those  on  pipe 
and  wire,  I  desire  to  emphasize,  if  possible,  what  Mr.  Topping  has  said 
with  reference  to  duties  on  raw  materials. 
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The  proposed  duties  on  fluorspar,  manganese  ore,  ferrom&nganes 
mamesite,  pig  tin,  zinc,  a^nd  alloys  will  put  considerable  tax  on  tti 
steel  industry,  which  the  consumer  must  pay.  We  will  pay  it  ^' 
and  then  we  will  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer;  we  are  obliged  to  do  thrj 
Mr.  Topping  has  explained  that  American  producers  do  not  requir 
this  abnormal  protection,  and  if  there  are  any  cases  where  they  A 
the  interests  are  so  small  and  can  produce  such  a  small  percentage  u 
the  material  required  that  their  needs  should  not  be  permitted  * 
impose  this  tax  on  aU  steel  consimiers. 

Mr.  Dinkey  explained  to  you  about  ferromanganese,  that  there  ars 
not  any  lar^e  deposits  of  manganese  ore  in  this  country;  and  beeaii^^ 
some  man  m  North  Carolina  or  some  man  in  Colorado  may  hare  i 
little  pocket  of  manganese  ore  is  no  reason  why  the  100,000.110' 
people  in  this  coimtry  should  be  taxed  to  protect  these  two  people,  aiw 
that  is  about  all  there  are  that  have  deposits,  and  they  are  very  hm- 
ited,  and  we  are  very  glad  that  we  found  them  during  the  war  r 
help  us  out. 

The  duties  proposed  on  these  articles  are  all  too  great,  in  mj 
opinion,  especially  those  on  fiuors])ar,  manganese  ore,  ferromangand>< 
and  magnesite,  and  I  trust  they  will  be  greatly  reduced  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

The  duty  you  are  talking  about  putting  on  ferromanganes^  ^ 
outrageous.  We  can  not  get  ferromanganese  in  this  country.  Tb« 
deposits  are  not  here.  Tney  are  bound  to  bring  it  from  abrotui 
and  it  is  only  taxing  the  industry  and  the  consumers  of  steel  to  [>ui 
$39  a  ton  or  sometning  like  that  on  that  material,  ferromangaDe^« 
that  I  have  bought  for  many  years  at  S35  per  ton. 

It  should  be  understood  that  in  recommending  lower  duties  fr^ 
some  tubular  and  wire  products  than  those  proposed  in  this  bill 
I  do  so  believing  that  the  entire  bill  will  finally  provide  for  a  moderau 
duty  on  all  classes  of  merchandise.  If  this  bill,  as  a  whole,  is  ?«« 
framed  that  the  result  of  its  passage  would  be  to  increase  the  ca-: 
oWiving  and  labor,  in  that  event  we  need  higher  duties  than  those  l 
have  suggested. 

We  have  given  you  what  wo  believe  is  the  very  lowest  duty  th* 
we  can  get  along  with,  and  we  do  not  want  the  clothing  and  the  hoo^ 
and  shoes  and  everything  else  that  enters  into  Uic  cost  of  living  to  !>«■ 

fut  on  a  higher  basis,  because  if  we  do  we  are  at  a  great  disadvanta^ 
have  recommended  that  these  duties  be  reduced,  because  if  we  c^i*: 
get  along  with  a  lower  duty — ^some  of  them  are  too  low — I  have  tritvi 
to  get  them  on  a  relative  basis  regarding  the  cost.  I  have  figured  ih- 
cost  on  every  product  that  we  manufacture,  froni  the  ore  mine  aL'I 
the  coal  mine  and  the  limestone  quarry,  including  tran^sportatn^o. 
to  the  finished  product.  I  can  give  you  the  items,  lou  takr 
for  instance,  baroed  wire,  which  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  on  tlii 
free  list.  Galvanized  barbed  wire  carries  a  labor  cost  from  mine  i  * 
the  finished  product  alone  of  $39.33,  which  is  the  highest  labor  ci-t 
with  one  exception,  of  any  product  that  we  manufacture,  and  vn 
manufactiure  a  large  line.  We  have  the  capacity  of  producuu' 
1,000,000  tons  of  steel  a  year,  all  kinds  otwire  products,  bars,  sheet- 
both  black  and  galvanized,  plates,  pipe.  We  have  the  capacitv  •.•! 
manufacturing  50,000  tons  a  month  of  pipe  in  all  sizes  from  mj*- 
eighth  inch  to  20  inches. 
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enator  IjA  Foixette.  While  you  are  right  on  your  barbed  wire, 

Campbell,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  take  a  ton  of  barbed  wire  and 
•t  witn  the  ore  and  give  me  the  labor  cost  in  producing  the  ore, 
!  then  the  labor  cost  in  producing  the  ore  necessary  for  a  ton  oi 
bed  wire,  and  follow  it  nght  throueh  m  its  different  changes  ? 
It.  Campbell.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  you  that.     I  have  it  at  home, 

here.     I  just  have  the  totals. 

iA  Mr.  Topping  states,  we  will  be  obliged  to  export  20  per  cent  of 
'  steel  if  we  are  to  keep  our  mines  and  mills  in  operation  and  give 
Ltinuous  emplovment  to  our  workmen,  and  an^tning  that  adds  to 
*  costs  will  maKe  this  more  difficult,  and  also  increase  the  selling 
ce  to  our  domestic  consumers. 

[n  this  connection  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
iff  generally  in  the  hope  that  practical  ideas  and  experience  may 
of  service  to  your  conunittee. 

Conditions  are  abnormal  throughout  the  world  and  the  quicker 
idjustments  are  effected  the  better  for  everybody;  so  it  seems 
me  that  your  tariff  bill,  .when  completed,  should  be  based  on  what 

may  thmk  are  normal  conditions,  and  values,  rather  than  on 
dditions  that  obtain  at  present.  If  it  has  the  effect  of  speedins 
idjustments  to  lower  values  on  a  more  stable  basis,  it  will  be  of 
aat  benefit. 

Wa^es  and  materials  in  other  coimtries  must  increase  or  wages  and 
atenals  in  the  United  States  must  decrease  before  values  are 
ihilized.     Both  will  happen;  wages  and  materials  will  be  lower 

the  United  States  and  nigher  aoroad.  A  reasonable  tariff  will 
ing  this  about  quickly;  a  tariff  too  high  will  prolong  this  readjust- 
ent  and  in  the  meantime  the  country  will  suffer. 
I  believe  in  the  Americui  standard  of  living,  and  I  desire  to  see  it 
aintained,  but  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  rate  of  wages 
ud  as  about  what  the  wage  earner  has  left  after  paying  the  cost  of 
nng  by  this  standard.  Duties  that  are  too  high  will  raise  values, 
crease  the  cost  of  Uving,  stop  exports,  cause  imemployment,  and 
iially  cause  industrial  depression.  You  are  expected  to  frame  a 
uiff  bill  that  will  maintain  the  American  standard  of  Uvin^  andyet 
ennit  us  to  export  our  products  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  lliis 
in  not  be  accomplished  by  a  tariff  bill  that  will  materially  increase 
le  cost  of  production. 

Senator  La  Foixette.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  few 
uestions. 

^Ir.  Campbell.  All  right. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  How  many  different  products  do  you 
roduce?  . 

ifr.  Campbell.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Quite  a  long  line  of  them,  is  there? 
^'  Campbell.  We  produce  quite  a  large  line  of  all  kinds  of  con- 
^t,  both  rigid  and  flexible,  and  all  classes  of  wire  products  and 
^etence,  g^vanized  wire,  barbed  wire,  wire  hoops  and  naUs.  We 
"lake  bars,  we  make  plates,  we  make  sheets,  we  make  sheet  bar  and 
nUeta  and  coke  and  steel;  and  we  produce  our  own  ore  and  our  own 
'^^}  and  are  large  producers  of  pipe. 

^enator  La  Follette.  Yes;  I  know  you  are.  You  have  already 
fepared  as  a  part  of  your  system  of  checking  up  costs  of  production 
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all  of  the  items  of  the  cost  of  production  of  the  different 

you  produce.    Will  you  be  land  enough  to  send  them  to  the  c  : 

mittee,  that  they  may  be  incorporated  m  your  testimony  I 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  you  will  have  the  chairman  wnte  me.  I  ^ 
send  him  any  information  that  you  want  specifically — if  he  will  vr: 
specifically  what  he  does  want. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  am  ^ving  you  now  specifically  wLa: 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  furnish  to  the  conunittee,  and  tog   m 
address  it  to  the  committee.    But  I  would  like  to  have  you  ^re  . 
at  least  I  will  designate  a  few  of  the  more  important  things  that  ' 
produce  and  limit  it  to  them,  so  as  not  to  burden  the  record  will  « 
of  it.     Take  the  matter  of  barbed  wire.    I  will  ask  you  to  scoi 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  here,  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  ns*:  * 
of  your  testimony 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  items  of  labor  cost? 

Senator  La  Follette.  No;  all  the  items  of  cost  that  enter  nr*. 
ton  of  barbed  wire — ^labor  as  well  as  other  items  of  coet  thai  ^.' 
ipto  it,  from  the  ore  clear  through  to  the  ^nished  product. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  do  not  make  our  costs  there  in  Uiat  way.  *' 
make  our  costs  by  taking  the  ore  at  so  much  per  ton  and  the  cuo.  - 
so  much  per  ton  and  the  limestone  at  so  much  per  ton. 

Senator  La  Follette.  So  you  start  with  your  raw  material  * 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  But  I  have  the  figures  of  labor  both  a:  :.  i 
ore  mine  and  the  coal  mine  and  the  transportation  plant,  and  &.H 
the  converting  from  ore  to  coal  into  the  finished  product. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  suppose  vou  start  with  the  coal.  -  -^ 
limestone,  etc.,  as  your  raw  material,  and  give  us  the  items  of  ci>t  : 
a  ton  of  barbed  wire,  indicating  that  in  the  gross,  but  from  that  p^ 
on,  so  that  we  will  have  the  relative  labor  cost  with  the  other  o^'h 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  can  give  it  to  you  both  ways.    We  hare  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  will  vou  do  the  same  for  nails  f  N  « 
does  it  make  any  difference  whether  vou  differ^itiate  as  to  nA.:i 
spikes,  etc. ;  if  you  state  it  as  naik,  will  that  cover  the  subjecl  r       i 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  hardly,  because  we  make  a  great  many  sdulJ 
nails — ^roofing  nails — ^and  they  go  in  as  a  general  proposition  with  :: 
general  cost;  we  do  not  separate  them,  although  we  make  ipe^,m 
costs  on  them,  and  can  separate  them  and  give  you  the  base  m^ 

Senator  La  Follette.  ThiBn,  just  do  that,  if  you  please,  for  p.A..i 
as  well  as  for  barbed  wire.  Do  you  produce  nails  as  well  as  bar**! 
wire  and  tubes  in  the  Youngstown  plant  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  mean  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  r 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  a  capacity  of  50,000  kegs  of  naib  a  m'*rLi 
and  50,000  tons  of  pipe. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  a  ton  of  bart^>i 
wire  such  as  you  produce!    You  have  the  figures t 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  not  the  figures;  only  the  labor. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Can  you  state  from  memory  about  vLat 

it  is? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  can  not.  I  could  for  some  other  |wodiict».  liv 
that  is  a  minor  item  with  us,  and  I  do  not  carry  that  in  my  heaii 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  capitalixatioii  of  :*« 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Our  capital  is  S20,000,000  of  commno  «-  - 
$10,000,000  of  preferred.     But  we  have  about  $45*000.000  of 
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rplus  over  the  last  20  years,  which  is  invested  in  the  business,  and 
r  total  net  assets  over'^liabilities  about  $75,000,000  to  $80,000,000. 
e  employ  about  15,000  men  in  our  coal  mines,  ore  mines,  quarries, 
d  plants. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  own  your  own  coal  mines  and  quarries  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  We  are  interested  in  a  large  number  of  ore  mines, 
►out  15.  We  produce  about  enough  ore  to  take  care  of  ourselves, 
e  use  about  1,800,000  tons  a  year  under  normal  activity.  We  are 
inging  in  300,000  tons  of  ore  this  year.  We  are  operating  at  less 
an  20  per  cent  for  the  last  three  months,  and  we  have  lost  over 
!00,000  a  month  for  the  last  three  months. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  are  paying  what  wages  to  common 
bor  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  are  pajdng  coromon  labor  30  cents  an  hour, 
hich  is  5  cents  higher  than  Mr.  Dinkey.  The  highest  wages  we  have 
aid  is  46  cents  an  nour.  We  reduced  wages  about  20  per  cent,  to  37 
jnts  an  hour,  and  we  made  a  further  reduction  of  about  19  per 
mt,  to  30  cents  an  hoiu*. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  remember  what  you  were  paying 
3inmon  labor  .per  hour  in  1913  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  $1.70  a  day,  or  17  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  runs  10  hours  a  day  right  through? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  we  work  some  men  only  8  hoiu^  and  some 
0  hours. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  on  the  common  labor? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  10  hours. 

Senator  La  Follette.  So,  when  you  say  $1.70  you  mean  17 
ents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

iSenator  La  Follette.  Do  you  recollect  what  you  were  paving 
a  1910? 

Mr.  Campbell.  $1.70,  or  17  cents  per  hour. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  what  was  the  rate  in  the  period  before 
ihat  for  a  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  the  rate  has  been  since  about  1902,  about 
n.70,  but  I  really  do  not  remember.  Before  that,  during  the  latter 
part  of  1900,  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  we  were  paying  all  kinds  of  wages 
irom  a  dollar  a  day  to  $1.25  and  $1.50. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  your  common  labor  mostly  foreign  labor? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Our  labor  before  the  war  an3  during  the  war  was 
about  60  per  cent  foreign  labor,  but  we  had  some  trouble  after  our 
strike,  and  we  tried  to  decrease  that.  The  trouble  was  with  the 
foreign  labor,  and  it  is  about  50  per  cent  now  and  50  per  cent 
American. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  dividends  has  your  company  paid 
the  last  five  years,  Mr.  Campbell  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  they  have  paid — ^you  mean  on  the  capital 

and  surplus  invested  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  On  the  capital. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  not  the  surplus,  too;  that  is  capital  invested. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  if  you  have  capitahzed  the  sur- 
plus-  

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing) .  What  difference  does  it  make  whether 
you  capitalize  it  or  not  ? 
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Senator  La  Follette.  I  think  it  makes  a  good  deal  of  differefir 
to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Not  a  bit.  You  have  the  money  in  the  busing 
We  have  it  invested  in  our  ore  mines,  coal  mines,  blast  furnaces,  ta 
mills. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  and  you  have  charsed  prices  wfai' 
enabled  you  to  accumulate  surplus  capital,  and  tnen  turn  arouu 
and  capitalize  the  surplus,  and  so  in  that  way  make  the  public  fund 
a  part  of  your  capital  ?  ♦ 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  public  did  not  furnish  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  that  aside,  just  suppose  you  give  t; 
your  dividends  on  your  capital  and  surplus. 

Mr.  Campbell.  (5ur  dividends  will  average  less  than  5  per  ces 
on  capital  and  surplus. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Each  year  for  the  last  five  years ! 

Mr.  Campbell.  For  the  last  10  or  15  years;  and  we  ouilt  thelai«i 
perhaps,  and  most  modern  plant  in  the  United  States,  becau?^  i 
IS  one  of  the  latest  plants  built.  We  have  some  advantages,  I  tlunif 
early  in  our  history,  because  it  was  a  new  plant  with  some  l2ibo« 
saving  devices,  ana  improvements,  and  our  profits  perhaps  then  '1 
the  investment  were  greater  considerably  than  they  are  now.  Y'  i 
know  when  you  invest  in  ore  mines,  coal  mines,  and  limestone  qui' 
ries  and  all  those  things  for  a  future  backlog  to  your  business.  •• 
after  you  put  in  $40,000,000  or  $50,000,000  into  a  plant  account, }  ^ 
must  back  them  up  by  investing  in  raw  material.  We  have  i»^  i 
$10,000,000  in  coal  that  will  last  us  50  years.  We  did  not  dare  r 
without  it.  We  have  the  same  thing  in  limestone  and  ore  and  di-l 
mite,  and  the  profit  is  very  small. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  because  you  include  that  reserve  i 

J'our  present  capital  for  years  ahead,  and  make  the  business  paj  i 
urn  on  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No  man  can  put  $50,000,000  in  a  plant  withtr^ 
putting  something  behind  it  and  be  sure  he  is  going  to  be  able  t| 
operate  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  state  what  your  gross  sales  w?r 
for  the  Youngstown  plant  last  year  i 

Mr.  Campbell.  About  $75,000,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  wixat  was  your  total  expense ! 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  carry  those  figures  in  mj 
head. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  wages  you  paid ! 

Mr.  Campbell.  $25,000,000  at  the  Youngstown  plant,  not  inolua 
ing  mines  and  quarries. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  were  your  total  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  salary  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  pay  me  all  kinds  of  salaries  at  linw^ 
When  we  have  a  good  year  they  pay  me  one  thing  and  sometimes  v  ?:•- 
we  have  a  poor  year  they  pay  me  very  much  less. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  it  in  1920  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  My  salary  this  year  is  less  than  half  what  ii  * » 
year  before  last,  and  about  naif  wnat  it  was  last  year. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  it  year  before  last  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  necessary,  and  unlc^  - 
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cnator  La  Follette  (interposing).  Do  you  decline  to  answer? 
It.  Campbell.  I  decline  to  answer,  unless  the  chairman  rules  that 
lould  answer.     I  am  not  ashamed  of  it. 

senator  La  Follette.  I  suppose  you  are  so  proud  of  it  you  do  not 
It  to  tell  us  what  it  is. 

It.  Campbell.  No;  I  am  not  proud  of  it.  I  think  they  have 
ays  paid  me  less  than  I  have  earned.  If  you  had  to  do  my  job 
I  would  want  more  than  I  get. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  certainly  would;  and  I  would  not  want  to 
6  it  at  that. 

Jr.  Campbell.  We  have  10,000  men  idle,  walking  the  streets,  and 
trying  to  find  work  for  them  to  meet  the  conditions  as  they  are  to- 
r,  and  nave  to  reduce  their  wages  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Uving 
.  not  been  reduced,  or  rents  have  not  been  reduced — of  course,  living 
town  some,  food  products  especially,  but  it  is  no  snap  running  a 
el  plant  with  the  lai^e  number  of  men  one  has  to  look  after. 
Jenator  La  Follette  (interposing).  Do  you  know  what  the  cost 
iving  is  to-day,  compared  with  1914  ? 
ilr.  Campbell.  Yes. 
senator  La  Follette.  What  is  it  ? 

ilr.  Campbell.  It  is  about  60  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in  1914. 
Senator  La  Follette.  How  does  the  cost  of  hving  at  the  present 

le  compare  with  the  cost  of  Uving  in 

tfr.  Campbell  (interposing) .  You  can  get  all  that  from  the  National 
nference  report.     They  are  very  accurate  in  their  statements,  and 
io  not  have  it  all  in  my  head. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  that  ? 

Sflr.  Campbell.  The  National  Conference  Board  makes  a  busi- 
es of  eetting  these  statistics  together,  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
nish  tnem. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  National  Conference  Board? 
Sfr.  Campbell.  They  have  headauarters  in  New  York,  and  their 
siness  is  making  up  statistics  of  all  kinds,  and  they  are  very  correct. 
ley  use  Government  statistics  in  some  cases,  where  they  know  they 
i  correct;  and  where  they  know  they  are  not  correct  they  do  not 
B  them. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean  the  report  of  the  Department 
Labor  here  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Is  that  under  the  present  Department  of  Labor  l 
Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  under  the  Department  of  Labor. 
le  table  I  have  before  me  gives  the  index  to  the  average  f ajnily 
penditure  on  food  in  the  United  States  from  1900,  by  years,  down 

1920.    Takmg  1900  as  the  index  of  100 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  Shows  it  is  a  good  deal  lower  than 

was  a  year  ago  ? 

Senator  La  Follette  (continuing).  In  1920  it  had  advanced  to 

6.    You  did  say  that  the  wa^es  in  1920  were  46  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  did  pay  m  addition  to  that  time  and  one-half 

r  over  eight  hours,  which  has  been  abandoned. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  profit  on  a  ton  of  barbed 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  we  lose  about  $5  a  ton  on  the  present 
"SIS.    We  are  losing  on  every  product  we  make  except  one. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  What  does  a  ton  of  barbed  wire  cost  * 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  can  not  tell  you  definitely  now. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Can  you  tell  me  about  what  it  oosti^ ! 

Mr.  Campbell.  No  ;  I  could  not.  I  would  not  want  to  eoess.  >- 
cause  I  might  not  be  within  $10  per  ton;  I  can  give  you  the  imonnat.  c 
and  tell  you  what  it  costs. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  give  me  u- 
information. 

Mr.  CABfPBELL.  You  see,  we  make  a  hundred  different  proda-'.- 
and  while  we  have  a  cost  sheet  for  every  different  product  errr 
month  showing  the  labor  cost  and  the  taxes  and  the  usurance  a: . 
the  salaries  and  all  those  things,  I  can  not  carry  all  tbose  thin^  . 
my  head.    I  know  about  the  heavier  products  and  the  hi^-* 
tonnage  products. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  prepared  yourself  to  give  the  la^  * 
cost  in  a  ton  of  barbed  wire  1 

Mr.  CABfPBELL.  I  had  it  made  up  because  I  thought  that  the  i  ^ 
was  not  a  very  scientific  bill,  and  seeing  barbed  wire  on  the  free  L»' 
and  some  other  things  out  of  harmony,  for  that  reason  I  had  c-. 
controller  make  up  a  labor  cost;  and  we  got  the  exact  cost  of  the  -r' 
mined  and  we  got  from  our  accountants  what  the  labor  cost  to  ; " 
it  on  the  boats  and  what  the  labor  in  water  freight  was,  and  we  :« •  % 
60  per  cent  of  railroad  transportation  charges  as  the  basis  for  la>  * 
on  the  railroads,  and  then  took  our  own  costs  of  conversion  and  i£*> 
it  out  just  as  you  would  a  cost  sheet.  So  that  I  am  sure  it  is  aocora'- 
within  a  very  small  percentage. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  part  of  your  product  do  you  expcr 

Mr.  Campbell.  About  10  per  cent  last  year.  We  shipped  akr.: 
100,000  tons  abroad  last  year. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  your  principal  foreign  markf ' 

Mr.  Campbell.  Canada  is  our  principal  foreign  markec  >i' 
Topping  explained  that  this  morning.  We  are  in  that  same  arrmcr- 
ment  with  nim.  We  are  a  member  company  of  the  Consolida:^ ' 
Steel  Corporation  of  New  York,  which  11  of  the  large  steel  co]npac-'> 
are  in,  and  we  have  a  selling  organization  there  that  seUs  all  of  .-.-' 
products  for  export.  We  have  auite  a  business  ourselves  in  Cx*:a 
and  Porto  Rico,  and,  of  course,  snip  some  materiaia  to  Japan,  Au"- 
tralia,  and  elsewhere. 

Senator  McLean.  When  you  ship  to  Japan,  for  instaaoe,  do  j  *. 
have  to  pay  a  duty  there  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  so;  I  do  not  know.     I  am  r.  ' 
f  amihar  with  the  export  business.    We  used  to  do  our  own  exporur^ 
before  the  Webb  Act  was  passed,  and  since  then  we  took  advantjc? 
of  the  Webb  Act  and  11  concerns  went  together,  and  we  tain  orer  * 
our  selling  company  10  per  cent  of  our  products. 

Mr.  ToppiNO.  There  are  revenue  duties  in  Japan. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  about  the  duties  in  Ganadaf  i^ 
you  carry  those  in  your  mind  at  all  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  have  a  duty  which  the^  can  change  or^- 
night.  They  have  a  law  that  is  good,  in  my  opinion,  because  u  « 
can  keep  us  out  of  there  if  they  want  to,  and  we  have  to  bii!  ^  £r 
material  at  fully  as  high  a  price  as  is  prevailing  in  Una  country. 
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3nator  La  Follette.  You  sell  there  on  about  the  same  level  as 
sell  here  ? 

[r.  Campbell.  We  are  obliged  to  sell  on  the  same  level.  They 
not  permit  us  to  sell  for  any  less,  while  the  Germans  can  come 
r  here  and  sell  $10  a  ton  under  their  prices  at  home.  That  is  the 
on  we  are  in  favor  of  this  American  valuation  plan, 
anator  Walsh.  There  are  a  few  general  questions  I  would  like  to 
the  witness,  because  he  is  a  representative  business  man,  of  a 
J  lar^e  group,  and  I  think  it  may  help  us  in  our  work  here, 
'o  what  extent  do  you  think,  as  a  business  man,  this  committee 
ht  to  exercise  the  greatest  possible  care  in  fixing  its  rates  so  as 
to  prevent  imports  into  this  country?  What  would  be  the  con- 
lence  to  a  big  ousiness  like  yours  if  these  rates  here  are  fixed  so 

0  shut  out  imports  to  this  country  ? 

[r.  Campbell.  It  would  ruin  the  coimtry,  in  my  opinion.    If  you 

Id  a  tarff  wall  aroimd  tlus  country,  you  are  going  to  keep  up  a 

itious  and  artificial  value  on  everythmg  that  you  put  that  hi^h 

£f  on.    You  are  going  to  do  the  same  thing  on  labor,  and  the  resmt 

]ld  be  that  the  industrial  depression  would  mean  the  breaking 

m  of  the  whole  industrial  situation. 

•enator  Walsh.  Is  that  opinion  shared  by  your  group  and  other 

business  ? 

Ir.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  only  speaking  for  myself. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  have  heard  it  expressed  by  others. 

fr.  Campbell.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  but  I  want  just 

tUe 

Jenator  Walsh  (interposing).  I  want  to  know  about  the  Congress 
ing  the  duty  so  high  as  to  exclude  the  imports. 
ii.  Campbell.  I  believe  all  the  things  the  Lord  put  into  the  trees 
i  the  mines,  when  put  into  lumber  and  steel,  ought  to  be  distrib- 
id  throughout  the  world  with  the  least  obstruction,  where  thej 

1  be  distributed,  with  the  lowest  possible  freight  rates.  I  think  it 
uld  be  a  splendid  thing  if  we  could  bring  our  ore  from  Cuba  for 
the  eastern  mills  and  save  our  resources  m  Minnesota  and  Michi- 
1  for  the  western  mills.  I  think  we  ought  to  bring  that  in  without 
f  obstruction.  But  we  have  no  business  to  brmg  lumber  from 
^ngton  to  Maine  when  we  can  bring  it  across  from  Canada. 
s  ought  not  pay  a  high  duty  on  that.  There  is  no  reason 
y  we  should  snip  coal  from  the  Virginias  up  into  northern  Maine 
ien  we  can  bring  it  over  from  Canada  or  from  Newfoundland  at  a 
8  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  Certainly;  and  lumber  from  Canada. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  they  ought  all  to  be  free.    And  so  man- 
tiese  ore  ought  to  be  free,  and  all  other  things  that  the  Lord  has 
t  here  for  the  use  of  the  people. 

Senator  Walsh.  One  other  single  inquiry,  and  I  am  through.  Is 
e  theory  you  have  described  the  reason  why,  perhaps  for  the  first 
ae  m  American  history,  the  representatives  of  great  big  business 
e  here  asking  for  the  lowering  of  rates  and  the  representatives  of 
iall  business  and  men  who  produce  but  a  small  amount  of  the  con- 
ation are  asking  for  excessively  high  rates  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  1  am  asking  for  protection  first  to  maintain  the 
Dierican  standard  of  living.     I  want  to  do  that,  but  I  want  the  cost 
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{*ust  as  low  as  possible.     Some  labor  in  this  countiy  is  too  t^igt 
Las  been  unduly  protected.     Some  men  are  making  $25  and  V.- 
day  who  ought  to  be  working  at  $10.    But  we  must  keep  oar    - 
as  low  as  possible,  because  we  are  now  a  world  nation,  imetlic*  t 
will  or  not,  and  we  want  to  export  and  must  export  some  vl 
products  to  keep  our  people  employed. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  fearful,  then,  that  those  concent  « 
produce  a  small  proportion  only  of  the  consumption  maj  ret* 
such  high  rates  that  it  will  amount  to  an  embargo,  and  that  tbr 
to  everybody  who  uses  that  raw  material  will  be  so  enormous  tu, 
will  destroy  business. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  say  it  will  destroy  business.     Bm  i:  .• 
tax  on  the  consumer. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  can  not  export  if  your  raw  maiehi.  . 
increased  by  heavy  rates  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  we  must  do  an  export  business  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  should  do  an  export  business,  and  we  vj 
when  the  other  nations  get  up  on  the  same  level  we  are.  W«  -& 
not  do  an  export  business  now,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  in  a  --i 
or  two. 

Senator  McLean.  I  want  to  ask  you  just  one  question:  Yoa  •««.: 
you  believed  in  a  protective  tariff.  Just  what  do  you  mean  bj  tr.i' 
What  should  it  represent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  mean  that  if  a  man  in  Germany,  for  instance 
Belgium,  or  France  gets  $2  a  day,  and  a  man  needs  $2.50  in  :ii 
country  to  live  on  a  little  higher  oasis — on  the  basis  our  people  : 
live  on  in  this  country — there  ou^ht  to  be  protection  enou^  tha:  v 
would  be  able  to  pay  him  that  other  50  cents  a  day;  that  »» in  ou-: 
words,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  on  a  normal  ba^^* 
not  on  the  present  basis — ^because  everything  is  abnonnal  c- 1 
And  I  have  cautioned  you  people  about  framing  a  tariff  bUl  b*.^J 
on  present  conditions,  because  we  are  going  to  seek  a  lower  Uxtl- 
we  nave  got  to  seek  a  lower  level  or  else  we  have  to  get  tlie  fara-: 
up  with  us,  and  you  gentlemen  could  not  do  a  better  thing  than  * 
wipe  out  the  transportation  act  and  the  Adamson  law,  and  let  :: 
freight  rates  ^o  down  so  that  the  farmer  will  come  up  and  at  :z 
same  time  reduce  our  cost  and  put  us  down.    And  tnen  when  v 
are  on  the  same  level  there  oiight  to  be  an  easy  flow  of  exchange  of  i 
products.    Your  transportation  act  has  not  worked  out;  it  is  a  fa. 
ure.    There  is  a  constant  contention  between  the  labor  board.  t:.i*. 
knows  no  more  about  labor  than  I  know  about  running  a  bank,  fixjzr 


the  price  of  labor  in  Alabama  and  in  New  York  City  and  other  plsr> 
the  same  one  place  as  another  the  country  over,  and  it  is  holding  v.  - 
business  of  this  coimtry  up  by  the  throat  right  now.  And  if  von  ii:  - 
that,  in  90  days  we  would  have  lower  freight  rates,  men  woold  Wor ' 
employed,  the  farmer's  buying  power  would  be  restwed,  and  :- 
would  buy  from  us,  and  our  factories  and  mills  would  start.  We  r 
turn,  womd  give  transportation  to  the  railroads  and  the  sprag  wv>x: 
be  taken  out  of  the  wheel  and  business  would  go  on. 
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BAIX  BEABINGS  ASTD  SPBOCKET  CHAINS. 

[Paragraphs  321  and  329.] 

lATEKENT    OF   ADOLFH   E.  BBION,    BEPBESENTING  PETEB  A. 

FBASSE  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  may  state  your  name  and  place  of 
jsidence. 

Mr.  Brion.  My  name  is  Adolph  E.  Brion,  president  of  Peter  A. 
rasse  &  Co.,  New  York  CSty.     I  will  not  take  your  time  very  long. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  paragraph  are  you  interested  in  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  I  am  interested  in  paragraph  321.  I  would  like  to 
5e  it  divided. 

Senator  Smoot.  Antifriction  balls  and  rollers  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  relation  do  you  bear  to  the  maker? 

Mr.  Brion.  President  of  Peter  A.  Frasse  &  Co.  In  this  particular 
ne  we  are  importers.  We  import  about  10  per  cent  of  the  goods  we 
andle. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  want  to  divide  paragraph  321  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  Yes,  sir.  It  covers  not  only  the  balls  and  rollers  but 
he  finished  product. 

Senator  McCumber.  Exactly  how  do  you  want  it  divided  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  Just  the  balls  and  rollers,  for  ball  bearing,  and  a 
eparate  clause  for  the  other.  I  do  not  think  the  ball-bearinff  manu- 
acturers  would  try  to  keep  the  tariflF  so  high,  because  tney  are 
wers  of  these  balls. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want?  Just  the  antifriction  balls 
ind  rollers  and  ball  bearings 

Mr.  Brion.  In  a  separate  clause. 

Senator  Smoot.  Wnat  rate  are  you  asking  ? 

Mr,  Brion.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  rate. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  a  oijfferential  between  the  finished  prod* 
let  and  the  balls  and  rollers  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  Yes,  sir.  Let  the  American  manufacturer  fix  the  rates. 
rhe  American  independent  manufacturers  of  ball  bearings  have  to  ask 
or  a  high  price,  because  they  want  it  on  the  finished  product.  They 
Jrobabhr  would  not  ask  sucn  a  high  price  otherwise.  There  is  only 
)ne  real  manufacturer  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  the  brief  show  that  fact  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  The  brief  shows  something  else. 

In  1917  there  were  three  large  manufacturers  of  steel  balls,  two  of 
Nihich  have  been  taken  over  by  ball-bearing  manufacturers,  so  there 
s  really  only  one  large  plant  to-day.  In  1917,  for  instance,  a  one- 
•ighth-inch  ball  of  a  veiy  high  quality  sold  for  67  cents  a  thousand; 
Way  they  are  selling  at  from  SI  .80  to" $4.20  per  thousand.  I  think  it 
IS  because  there  is  so  little  competition. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  name  of  the  one  company  in- 
JFnich  they  have  all  been  merged  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  They  have  not  oeen  merged.  The  ball-bearing  manu- 
facturers took  over  the  ball-making  concerns  to  be  sure  of  their  supply 
01  balls.  The  Atlas  Ball  Co.  was  taken  over  by  the  S.  K.  F.  bail 
poup  of  ball-bearing  manufacturers,  and  the  Standard  Ball  Bearing 
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Co.,  also  makers  of  balls,  was  taken  over  by  the  RockweU  ball-bearis^ 
manufacturers.  So  that  leaves  it  that  the  independent  bearm^ 
manufacturer  and  others  who  need  steel  balls  are  required  to  buj 
them  from  this  one  <  remaining  large  manufacturer,  who  has  tii 
entire  field  to-day,  the  only  competitors  being  a  few  small  manu- 
facturers. They  have  the  entire  field  to-day.  For  that  reason  ▼<? 
believe  if  this  clause  is  separated  the  American  manufacturer  or  ustf 
of  ball  bearings  will  not  ask  so  high  a  tariff  as  they  need  to  protect 
the  finished  product.  The  question  of  the  tariff  we  leave  to  ^oa  and 
the  American  manufacturer.  If  there  ceases  to  be  a  profit  in  import- 
ing, we  will  stop  importing. 

In  my  brief  I  nave  tried  to  show  two  phases  of  the  American  valuA- 
tion  plan,  both  of  which  stand  to  bring  m  less  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment, because  manufactured  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  if  taxed  os  tL( 
suggested  rate  subject  to  American  valuation,  will  be  shut  out  en- 
tirely. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  a  tariff  on  the  steel  products  of  thf 
country,  using  the  American  valuation  together  with  the  rates  in  th«» 
Fordney  bill,  would  amount  to  a  practical  embargo  ? 

Mr.  ^RiON.  A  practical  embargo  on  some  of  the  items. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  specify  some  of 
them. 

Mr.  Brion.  Steel  balls,  for  instance.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  how  the 
fixing  of  the  American  valuation  is  going  to  take  place,  whether  i 
commission  is  going  to  be  appointed  or  not.  For  instance,  of  steel 
balls  there  are  nve  different  grades.  The  methods  of  testing  are  the 
endurance  test,  accuracy,  crushing  strain,  and  so  on,  in  the  testing:  <)! 
those  five  grades.  When  you  are  importing  the  comparison  will 
have  to  be  made.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  tnere  will  have  to  De  a  labon- 
torv  in  every  customhouse  in  the  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  what,  now,  to  find  out  the  value  I 

Mr.  Brion.  The  invoice  shows  the  grade  and  value  of  same. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Brion.  You  probablv  would  not  take  our  word  for  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  ana  would  not  the  American  manufactarer f 

Mr.  Brion.  It  means  a  lot  of  detail  if  you  are  going  to  take  the 
American  valuation. 

Another  item  in  that  is  the  very  high-class  chains  we  are  importing 
for  power  transmission.  They  wiU  run  from  100  to  200  per  c€DI 
higher  in  Europe  than  here.  Of  course,  we  assume  they  will  also 
come  under  the  American  valuation.  If  they  do,  of  course,  the  tahfi 
will  be  very  much  reduced. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  This  grade  is  a  very  superior  grade  and  is  sold  on  it> 
reputation,  and  in  some  of  the  grades  they  are  100  to  200  per  ceni 
higher  in  Europe,  exclusive  of  importation  costs,  than  here.  Take 
any  motor-cycle  racing  man.  Very  few  will  trust  themselves  on 
an  American  chain.  Of  course,  notwithstanding  the  fact  thai  wu 
have  raised  the  rate  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  we  will  be  getting  tfiem 
in  cheaper  under  the  American  valuation  plan. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  an  article  is  mgher  in  Europe  than  io 
this  country,  how  are  you  going  to  apply  the  principle  on  the  difference 
in  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  I  assume  you  will  get  your  American  valuation — - 
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Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  I  am  not  talking  about  the  valua- 
ion;  I  am  talking  about  tne  prmciple  of  protection.  The  article  you 
re  proposing  to  protect  is  selling  m  this  country  for  very  much  less 
lan  it  is  selling  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Bbion.  Very  much  higher. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  higher  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Brion.  Very  much  higher  in  Europe  than  in  this  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  Therefore,  the  American  importing  that  article 
•cm  Europe  would  have  to  pay  more  for  it  than  he  would,  have  to 
ay  for  it  if  it  was  produced  m  America  ? 

Mr.  Bbion.  My  understanding  of  the  American  valuation  plan 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  I  am  not  talking  about  the  valua- 
ion  plan;  I  am  talking  about  the  question  of  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Brion.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  A  tariflF  without  any  reference  to  any  valuation 
)lan  whatever.  I  imderstand  the  theory  of  protection  is  that  you 
)ught  to  measure  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  producing  a 
nven  article  abroad  and  here,  and  you  say  that  the  price  of  the 
Euroi>ean  article  imported  to  this  country  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
American  article? 

Mr.  Brion.  Very  much  higher. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  Is  that  the  same  article  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  the  same  article. 

Mr.  Brion.  It  is  the  same  article,  but  of  better  quality. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  has  no  competition  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  It  has  no  competition  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  wny  should  a  tax  be  imposed  except  for 
revenue  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  I  will  leave  that  to  you. 

Senator  Sim:mons.  If  it  sells  higher  abroad  than  it  does  here,  why 
should  a  tax  be  imposed  for  tariff  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  I  will  leave  that  to  you. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  perfectly  plain,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  Yes.  I  would  say  we  are*  in  favor  of  a  tariff,  of  course, 
as  we  are  good  Republicans. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  tariff  where  there  is  no 
competition  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  The  trouble  would  be  to  fix  a  tariff  that  would  take 
in  all  grades.  There  are  low-grade  chains  imported  from  Germany 
to-day.  Of  course,  if  you  fix  the  tariff  two  ways,  one  on  the  valua- 
tion and  the  other  on  the  article,  it  would  be  accomplished  in  that 
way.  But  the  tariff  we  had  before  of  25  per  cent  is  high  enough. 
We  are  satisfied  with  whatever  you  make  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  would  like  to  understand  a  little  better 
about  these  chains.    Are  they  for  motor  cycles  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  Motor  cycles,  bicycles,  automobiles. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are   those,  chains   comparable   in   every- 
thing except  the  quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship?    Are 
they  comparable  in  form  and  use  ? 
Mr.  Brion.  Exactly. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Substantially  in  weight  and  in  size  ? 
Mr.  Brion.  Exactly. 

,  Senator  La  Follette.  And  the  high  grade  of  the  foreign  article 

18  due  solely  to  superior  workmanship  ? 
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Mr.  Brion.  Yes,  sir;  and  reputation. 

Senator  La  Follbtte.  And  the  better  quality  of  material  used  us 
making  the  article;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Brion.  Yes.    Hans  Reynolds,  of  Manchester,  England,  we- 
the  firet  maker  of  these  chains.     He  made  the  bicycle  piosKible.     1* 
has  carried  that  reputation  and  quality  through  ail  these  year- 
They  are  the  best  chain  made  in  the  world  regaroless  of  price.  ' 

Senator  vSmoot.  Everybody  is  willing  to  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  Customers  buy  them  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  higb«»r 
price  for  higher  articles,  but  the  business  is  not  large. 

Senator  £a  Follette.  Under  the  American  valuation  those  t«  • 
chains  would  have  to  be  compared  with  each  other  and  the  dutt 
fixed  on  the  American  value,  wnich  is  less  than  the  foreign  valuation  * 

Mr.  Brion.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  therefore  the  duty  in  that  case  wuult' 
be  reduced  under  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  Where  you  have  raised  the  duty  from  25  to  30  p-j 
cent,  we  would  probatly  be  only  paying  18  or  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  H!ouse  provision  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  xmder  the  proposed  provision  here  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  yi»a 
the  question  of  valuation.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  going  to  work, 
it  is  quite  a  puzzle  to  me.  Take  cutlery.  There  are  3,000  or  4,0t)'» 
different  shapes  and  qualities  of  knives,  and  of  the  files  we  impor: 
there  are  1,300  shapes,  sizes,  and  finishes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Each  one  to-day  would  not  be  any  less  und^^ 
American  valuation,  nor  any  more. 

Mr.  Brion.  There  are  so  many  of  those  different  shapes  and  qn^:- 
ties  that  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult.  It  is  going  to  oelay  importt.- 
tions  imtil  vou  ffive  us  the  figures.  No  importer  can  import  their 
without  he  nas  that  information.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  har- 
those  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  will  be.ready  before  this  bill  passes. 

Mr.  Brion.  I  have  my  doubte  about  that. 

BRIEF   OF  ADOI.PH  E.  BBION,    BEPRESEKTIVQ   PETER  A.  FRaSSB    dk   CQw   9W9 

YORK  CITT. 

BALL  BEARINGS. 

This  company  believes  that  the  proposed  rate  of  duty  of  10  cents  ^r  pound  uki  - ' 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  antifriction  balls  and  rollers  is  ample  protection  to  the  AsKt- 
can  industry. 

It  is  our  desire  to  protest  most  strongly,  however,  upon  the  applicatkm  of  this  d&t 
on  an  American  valuation  basis,  because — 

(1)  Many  bureaus  of  enormous  proportions  will  be  necessary  and  operated  at  6^ 
Government's  expense,  to  enable  importers  to  calculate  their  buoineeB  pntp^u 
Such  bureaus  will  incidentally  prove  a  very  ready  means  of  aaoertaimng  costs  it  At^ 
material  whatsoever  and  individuals  or  corporations  can  consequently  gather  fc:^ 
data  on  the  pretext  of  importing.  Also  the  bureaus  must  be  maintaioed  evvo  :' 
imports  are  neglig[ible. 

(2)  The  unstability  of  such  a  cost  basis  makes  it  impossible  to  import  material  «L' 
fulfill  a  contract  epecification. 

(3)  There  are  about  28  domestic  manufacturers  of  finished  bearingB  and  5  of  th.9 
make  their  own  balls  for  their  finished  product.    There  are  7  manonctureB  of  <'^' 
balls  and  one  of  them  practically  monopolizes  the  entire  market,  aa  the  mpdiir^  • 
of  the  remainder  is  either  inadequate  or  not  of  the  extreme  accuracy  and  high  q«aL-. 
essential  to  the  appUcation  of  antifriction  bearings.  '^  , 
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(4)  It  will  be  practically  impoasible  to  secure  an  actual  cost,  and  even  more  so  for 
te  Govemment  to  maintain  costs  as  there  is  no  control  unless  the  Government  estab- 
shea  investigating  bureaus  for  this  purpose,  with  the  resultant  increase  in  expense. 

(5)  Owing  to  the  small  number  of  steel  ball  manufacturers  (see  par.  3)  an  mvisible 
^mbine  seems  certain  and  costs  arranged  accordingly.  Add  to  such  a  fugitive  cost 
le  proposed  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  importing 
[  steel  balls  is  quite  impossible.  Consequently  a  decrease  in  revenue  results  and 
icidentally  a  substantial  loss  to  the  importers  who  have  extensively  advertised 
ad  stocked  their  particular  product. 

(6)  Such  a  combine  is  indicated  inasmuch  as  all  domestic  price  lists  are  identical 
ad  furthermore  the  present  list  was  adopted  quite  recently. 

(7)  At  the  recent  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  the  steel  ball 
lanufacturers  petitioned  a  seUing  expense  of  "not  less  than  25  per  cent  and  a  profit 
f  not  leas  than  10  per  cent. ''  On  investigation  it  is  our  belief  that  the  intention  was 
)  reverse  these  figures,  making  tJiem  to  read  a  selling  expense  of  "not  less  than  10 
er  cent"  and  a  profit  of  "not  less  than  25  per  cent. "  We  believe  that  this  is  quite 
xorbitant  and  proves  our  contention  that  increased  prices  to  the  users  are  inevitable 
n  such  a  valuation  basis,  such  increases  continuing  indefinitely. 

(S)  Importing  steel  balls  under  the  existing  laws  at  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  is  accom- 
plished by  figuring  a  fair  average  profit  over  sizes  one-sixteenth  inch  to  1  inch  diameter 
8  some  steel  ball  sizes  cost  more  than  the  selling  prices  of  domestic  manufacturers, 
furthermore  fluctuations  in  foreign  exchange  is  the  importers'  risk,  as  slight  differ- 
nces  in  foreign  exchange  alter  the  conditions  materially.  Any  perceptible  increase 
n  exchange  will  make  tibe  sale  of  imported  steel  balls  exceptionally  difficult,  and  the 
greater  the  increase  the  more  difficult  the  sale,  as  better  quality  is  applicable  only 
ip  to  a  certain  limit.  Where  the  foreign  exchange  decreases  in  value,  the  manufac- 
.uriDg  costs  increase,  resulting  in  increased  prices  to  the  importer.  This,  of  course, 
is  due  to  the  decreased  purchasing  value  of  the  declining  currency. 

8PB0GKET  CHAINS. 

This  company  believes  that  the  proposed  rate  of  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
sprocket  and  machine  chains  of  iron  or  steel  and  parts  thereof  is  excessive,  and  that 
the  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  chain  and  20  per  cent  on  parts  at  present  in  force  is  ample 
protection  to  the  American  industry,  because — 

(1)  The  chains  we  import  have  a  higher  cost  in  the  country  of  origin  than  domestic 
selliiigprice. 

(2)  Examples: 

}-inch  pitch  by  j-inch  wide,  roller  chain;  foreign  cost,  $0.65  per  foot. 
1-inch  pitch  by  |-inch  wide,  roller  chain;  domestic  sale,  $0.55  per  foot. 
1-inch  pitch  by  ^-inch  wide,  block  chain;  foreign  cost,  $0.36  per  foot. 
1-inch  pitch  by  iV-inch  wide,  block  chain;  domestic  sale,  $0.23  per  foot, 
i-iiich  pitch  by  1-inch  wide,  silent  chain;  foreign  cost,  $2.10  per  foot. 
1-inch  pitch  by  1-inch  wide,  silent  chain;  domestic  sale,  $1  per  foot. 

(3)  Cost  can  not  be  based  on  American  valuation,  as  there  are  no  domestic  chains 
Diade  nor  will  domestic  manufacturers  make  a  chain  of  comparable  accuracy  and 
qualitw 

(4)  If  valuation  is  made  on  American  basis,  the  Government  will  lose  in  revenue 
accord  ingly. 

io)  In  view  of  the  much  higher  cost  of  machine  sprocket  chains  and  parts  imported, 
any  increase  in  tariff  is  unwarranted  and  will  curtail  the  importation  of  these  quality 
chains,  thereby  reducing  the  Government  revenue  and  depriving  the  country  of  a 
ming  need  for  quality  cnains  for  various  transmission  purposes. 

BALL  BEABINOS,  BOLLEB  BEABINGS,  AND  STEEL  BALLS. 

[Paragraph  321.] 

BBIEF  OF  B.   C.  McCTJLLOCH,   BEPBESENTING  THE  BALL  BEAB- 
IN6,  BOLLEB  BEABING,  AND  STEEL  BALL  HANUFACTUBEBS. 

The  undersigned  manufactiu-ers  of  ball  ]:)earing8,  roller  bearings,  and  stoel  balls 
tespeclfuUy  call  the  attention  of  the  conunittee  to  paragraph  321,  page  51,  of 
li.  R.  7456  (tariff  bill  as  passed  by  the  House),  now  pending  before  your  committee, 
which  is  as  follows: 

"Par.  321.  Antifriction  balls  and  rollers,  metal  balls  and  rollers  commonly  used  in 
ball  or  roller  bearings,  metal  ball  or  roller  bearings,  and  parts  thereof,  whether  finished 

or  unfinished,  for  whatever  use  intended,  10  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad 

valorem." 
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This  paragraph  changes  the  tariff  provision  covering  antifriction  bearing  and  y^" 
thereof  as  it  appeared  in  the  Underwood  Act  of  1913,  which  is  as  follows: 
^  ^*  Par.  106.  Iron  or  steel  anchors  or  parts  thereof;  forgings  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  - . 
bined  iron  and  steel,  but  not  machined,  tooled,  or  otherwise  advanced  in  conditi>c 
any  process,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  12  per  cent  ad  val<M'em  «- 
friction  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings,  of  iron  or  steel  or  other  metal,  tmr.-  - 
or  unfinished,  and  parts  thereof,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  new  bill,  as  prepared  by  the  House,  changes  the  act  of  1913  in  the  iollt^v 
particulars: 

First.  By  putting  antifriction  bearings  and  parts  thereof  in  a  paragraph  by  th 
selves. 

Second.  By  increasing  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 

Third.  By  the  assessment  of  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  in  addition  t-  t 
ad  valorem  rate. 

The  paragraph  in  the  House  bill  was  drafted  after  a  full  hearing  by  the  Ws}  r  it 
Means  Committee  and  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  msv- 
duties  and  the  dumping  and  undervaluation  of  bearings  which  had  taken  plz^e  ui 
the  act  of  1913. 

In  support  of  the  first  change  we  submit  that  antifriction  ball  bearings  ami  ::- 
thereof  are  of  the  highest  type  of  metal  products.    These  bearings  have  beSen  imp  * 
from  several  countries  and  in  very  large  quantities.    To  avoid  confuaion  in  thf  •  • 
pilation  of  import  statistical  data,  essential  in  determining  foreign  competiti\r'   " 
ditions,  bearings  and  parts  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  para^ph  and  not  U-  • 
bined  in  a  paragraph  with  iron  or  steel  anchors  and  rough  foigings  to  which  th^.^  .- 
in  no  way  related.    Furthermore,  a  separate  paragraph  for  bearings  was  made  n**  -^ 
sary  in  order  that  proper  descriptive  phrases  might  be  written  into  the  paragraph. 

In  support  of  the  second  change  wnich  carries  a  change  in  the  ad  valorem  n**- 
state  that  antifriction  bearing  can  be  imported  under  the  rates  of  the  House  hiW 
sold  to  American  consumers  in  competition  with  those  produced  by  manufa<*njr>'' 
jthe  United  States.    It  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  between  the  aru 
of  duties  collected  on  imports  under  the  act  of  1909,  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent,  ir.u 
duties  collected  on  imports  during  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  tne  art  «ji  Jf<i 
the  rate  of  35  per  cent,  that  more  revenue  was  coUectea  under  the  higher  rai^. 
are  of  the  opinion  that  importations  will  continue  in  laige  volume  and  that  r 
revenue  will  be  collected  under  the  rates  of  the  House  bill  than  would  be  ciJi*^ 
under  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

The  third  proposed  change  consists  of  the  addition  of  a  specific  dutv  of  10  cent*  <  •  i 
pound  to  be  compounded  with  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  35  per  cent.  This  piovinm  :  I 
a  specific  dut^  is  necessary  to  compensate,  in  a  measure,  for  the  superior  ad^-anw*! 
which  the  foreign  producers  have  in  obtaining  steel  from  which  imported  ball  bfu-  .  I 
and  balls  are  made.  The  steel  used  in  making  ball  bearings  is  of  very  superior  qtLi.  * 
In  its  preparation  the  very  highest  priced  alloys  are  used  to  give  the  material  hani*. 
and  wearing  ouality.  This  steel  must  be  purchased  either  in  the  American  mark^  * 
imported,  ana  when  imported,  a  very  substantial  steel  duty  is  imposed  with  a^> 
tional  duties  if  the  steel  contains  alloys.  The  foreign  producer  has  a  distinct  i^i  r 
tage  over  the  American  producer  in  the  price  he  pays  ror  his  hieh-giade  steel  U'^'-^ 
making  bearings.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  after  a  iTk>- 
study  of  this  question,  fixed  the  specific  duty  at  10  cents  per  poond.  Thts  i** 
excessive  and  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bill  in  adaition  to  the  ad  ^al  > 
rate  therein  fixed  by  the  House.  There  is  another  and  further  reason  for  incoq^fts' 
the  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound.  Under  the  Underwood  Act  the  fureiirii  r* 
ducers  shipped  to  this  country  a  large  quantity  of  partly  worked  up  material,  w"*  - 
unfinished  bearing,  balls,  races,  and  other  parts  to  be  assembled  in  thin  cv'i" 
Such  p&Tta  of  bearings  are  not  sold  either  in  tne  foreign  markets  or  in  the  mar^' 
the  United  States  in  the  condition  as  imported,  and  it  therefore  became  impc^j'* 
ascertain  the  value  of  these  imcompleted  articles.  Investigations  ahivaa  di."*  ■>- 
heavy  undervaluations,  in  some  instances  as  high  as  100  per  cent  in  the  case  of  c.Tii* 
bearings,  but  the  appraisers  and  general  appraisers  founa  it  impossible  to  fix  tr.^  > . 
of  the  unassembled  parts  because  they  were  not  sold  in  that  condition  hcfe  or  a^*?  '•  - 
A  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  lale.  will  tor 
check  the  shipment  of  unassembled  parts  to  this  country  and  tend  to  pre%4'M 
evasion  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  on  parts  of  bearings.  Of  couree  the  import<*r  rh  . 
not  be  denied  the  right  to  import  his  bearings  in  the  knockdown  condition  and  a-r«i^ 
them  here,  but  the  Congress  should  prevent  him  from  obtaining  an  unfair  adw^' 
of  the  Grovemment  and  domestic  manufacturers.  The  specific-duty  provi«ii>n  • 
in  our  judgment,  assist  in  preventing  the  evasion  of  some  of  the  duties  impo^i  i  •  ' 
law. 
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NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  DOUE8TIG  INDUSTRY. 

The  ball  and  roller  bearino;  indu^ry  in  the  United  States  has  become  an  important 
le.  The  bearings  are  used  wherever  it  is  desired  to  reduce  mechanical  friction  to 
minimum.  These  bearings  are  produced  from  high-grade  steel  specially  manufac- 
irei  and  temoerei.  Great  precision  is  required  in  grinding  the  balls  and  in  forming 
id  grinding  the  races  in  which  they  are  confined. 

In  the  manufacture  of  antifriction  bearings  a  large  investment  of  capital  in  plants 
id  machinery  is  required,  but  the  fact  that  machinery  is  largely  employed  does  not, 
I  in  some  industries,  reduce  the  number  of  workmen,  as  it  is  necessary  that  these 
lachines  shall  be  manipulated  by  expert  mechanics  in  order  that  the  quality  of  product 
lay  be  assured  and  undue  waste  of  valuable  material  prevented.  In  the  production 
{ bearings  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  is  paid  to  labor. 
The  manufacturing  plants  are  located  in  eight  States.  The  average  rate  of  pay  for 
workmen  is  about  $5  per  day.  In  countries  in  which  competing  factories  are  located, 
be  average  rate  is  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  Uiat  paid  to  American  workmen. 

FOREIGN   COMPETITION. 

At  the  present  time  representatives  of  foreign  producers  are  offering  bearings  and 
teel  balls  in  the  United  States  at  prices  with  which  domestic  manufacturers  can  not 
lompete. 

Ball  and  roller  bearings,  foreign  and  domestic,  are  standardized  as  to  size  and 
oad-carrying  capacity,  and  foreign  bearings  can  be  interchanged  with  and  supplant 
lomestic  bearings.  For  many  purposes  roller  bearings  and  ball  bearings  can  be  inter- 
changed, so  that  foreign  bearings  come  into  direct  competition  with  all  kinds  of  anti- 
nction  bearings  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Large  factories  making  bear- 
ings for  export  to  the  United  States  are  located  in  Germany,  Italy,  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  Sweden,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Austria-Hungary. 

In  the  past  imported  bearings  have  been  "dumped"  into  the  United  States,  to  the 
bjiiry  of  the  domestic  industry.  For  example,  an  automobile  manufacturing  com- 
piny,  operating  in  one  of  the  low  cost  of  production  countries  of  continental  Europe 
established  a  ball-bearing  factory  in  a  near-by  town  to  supply  its  requirements.  Tne 
bearing  factory  was  organized  to  produce  large  quantities  of  bearings  in  order  to  get 
the  maximum  economies  in  production.  There  was  a  surplus  over  and  above  that 
required  for  the  company's  own  automobiles  and  that  surplus  was  dumped  into  the 
United  States.  These  importations  ceased  during  the  war,  but  will,  in  all  probability^ 
be  resumed.  Bearings  from  another  European  country,  arriving  in  large  quantities 
prior  to  1915,  were  undervalued.  Some  advances  in  values  were  made  by  customst 
authorities,  and  the  whole  line  of  merchandise  was  undergoing  a  value  investigation 
at  the  time  importations  were  stopped  by  the  war. 

Importations  to  the  United  States  from  one  neutral  country  in  Europe  trebled  in 
value  during  the  war.  Investigations  by  our  customs  officers  into  the  correctness  of 
invoice  values  were  resisted  by  the  importers,  but  evidence  was  finally  obtained 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  Board  of  Generil  Appraisers  in  advancing  the  value  of  fin- 
ished bearings  about  100  per  cent.  These  importations  exceeded  (on  the  importer's 
ovn  valuation)  $1,000,000  per  year.  This  firm  also  imported  many  parts  of  bearings- 
upon  which  no  evidence  of  the  foreign  market  value  was  obtained,  and  in  the  decision 
of  the  general  appraisers  above  referred  to  parts  of  bearings  were  allowed  entry  into 
the  United  States  at  the  importer's  own  value.  In  support  of  the  above  statements 
«s  to  undervaluation,  reference  is  made  to  the  published  decisions  covering  reap- 
praisements  Noe.  29103-29107;  also  reappraisement  decisions  of  the  general  appraisers 
dated  March  21.  1919.  reappraisement  No.  29244. 

These  dumping  operations  and  undervaluations  have  not  only  deprived  the  Gov- 
ernment of  revenue  and  the  domestic  industry  of  a  part  of  its  protection,  but  they 
have  operated  to  distort  the  statistical  data  from  whicn  the  Congress  forms  its  opinion- 
w  competitive  conditions.  The  values  of  foreign  imports  are  computed  from  the 
values  stated  in  customs  invoices.  If  these  invoices  contain  undervaluations  the- 
amount  of  importations,  for  statistical  purposes,  is  reduced  below  the  true  amoimt. 

EXPOBTS  OF  DOMBSnC-PRODUGED  BEARINGS. 

There  have  been  no  exports  of  metal  bearings  for  the  resuson  that  the  American 
"^ufacturer  can  not  compete  abroad  with  foreign  producers.  The  American  manu- 
lactuier  ia  also  handicapped  in  disposing  of  his  bearings  for  use  in  machines  for  export > 
w  the  reason  that  if  the  imported  bearing  are  used  in  such  cases,  customs  duties 
Ptid  on  the  imported  bearings  are  refunded  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  exported 
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machine  in  the  form  of  drawbacks,  so  that  when  a  domestic  manufacturer  of  ntirhrw 
for  export  receives  proposals  to  furnish  bearings  to  be  incorporated  therein,  he^  fit. 
accept  the  proposal  of  the  foreign  producer  with  the  assurance  that  the  duties  pc*^ 
on  tne  bearings  will  be  refunded  as  drawbacks  when  the  machinee  contaiiung  »r: 
bearings  are  exported  from  Ihe  United  States. 

(Representing  Fafnir  Bearing  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  Gumey  Ball  Bearingirc 
Jamestown,  N .  Y. ;  Hoover  Steel  Ball  Co. ,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Cj 
Newark,  N.  J.;  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.;  Timken  RoIV' 
Bearing  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  U.  S.  Ball  Bearing  Maniifacturing  Co.,  Chicago.  V\l 
De  Witt  Page,  chairman,  care  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bxistol,  Cqiul 

ANVILS. 

[Paragraph  325.] 

STATEMENT  OF  CAMPBELL  H.  VOOBHEES,  COLT7KBTT8,  Omo. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  give  your  full  name  to  the  committer'. 

Mr.  VooRHEEs.  My  name  is  Campbell  M.  Voorhees. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  paragraph  are  you  interested  in. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Paragraph  325. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  has  relation  to  anvils  ? 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  I  imderstand  you  speak  for  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers ? 

Mr.  Voorhees.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  represent  all  the  manufacturers  who  are  at  prasent  in  iht 
city,  consisting  of  Fisher  &  Norris,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.*;  Hay-Ba<lJe:i 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Consolidated  Iron  &  SieA 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Columbus  Forge  &  Iron  Co 
of  Columbus,  Ohio;  and  Columbus  Anvil  &  Forging  Co.,  of  Columhu5 
Ohio.  I  am  directly  connected  with  the  Columbus  Anvil  &  Forgiiw: 
Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

This  is  known  as  paragraph  325  of  the  present  tariff  bill  under  con- 
sideration, and  commonly  known  as  the  anvil  schedule,  inasmuch  a* 
the  paragraph  treats  of  anvils  of  all  kinds  and  all  manufactures. 

Tne  present  bill  provides  for  If  cents  per  pound.  The  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill,  as  you  wiU  recall,  provided  for  If  cents  per  pound:  th^ 
Dingley  bill  provided  for  1 J  cents  per  pound;  the  Wilson  bUl  provide il 
for  1|  cents  per  pound;  the  McKmley  bill  provided  for  2^  cents  p^r 
pound.  I  am  relying  on  my  recollection  and  also  memoranda  fnuii 
others. 

Senator  McLean.  What  does  the  Underwood  bill  provide? 

Mr.  Voorhees.  The  Underwood  bill  provides  15  per  cent  tt\ 
valorem. 

The  five  companies  that  I  named  durins:  the  war  produced  all  th" 
anvils  required  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  by  the  various  indib- 
tries  of  the  United  States.  There  were  practically  no  anvils  imporl^-i 
during  the  war.  At  the  request  of  the  Govejnment  department^ 
all  of  these  companies  that  I  have  mentioned  increasea  their  'm- 
pacity.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  anvil  industry.  Some  of  ihftrf- 
companies  produce  other  things,  and  some  of  them  produce  anvd? 
exclusively,  but  aU  of  them  increased  their  anvil  production.  So 
that  now  they  are  capable  of  producing  at  least  200  per  cent  mor? 
than  the  requirements  of  this  country. 

It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  import  any  anvils  into  this  countn, 
because  for  every  anvil  that  is  imported  here  we  produce  (me  of  hit 
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nufacture.  Understandy  the  English  produce  a  wrought  anvil; 
eden  produces  a  cast-steel  anvil:  Germany  produces  a  combination 
^ast  steel  and  wrought  iron.  We  produce  m  this  country  all  those 
kes  of  anvils,  and  the  anvils  from  Sweden  are  now  in  most  active 
apetition. 

]  do  not  wish  to  burden  this  committee  with  statistics,  because 
at  I  have  were  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  but 
t  to  give  you  a  little  illustration  of  wnat  the  condition  was  at  the 
pnning  of  the  war,  let  me  cite  the  report  made  by  the  Department 
Commerce  as  to  the  number  of  anvils — ^I  am  now  speaking  of  them 
the  pound — that  were  entered  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  The 
cdish  anvils  come  in  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  They  come  in  as 
Hast.  The  freight  is  very  nominal.  Upon  investigation  and  com- 
rbon  of  actual  statistics  we  found  that  anvils  are  coming  from 
)ckholm,  Sweden,  to  New  Orleans  for  less  than  the  freight  from  New 
^rk  to  New  Orleans.  At  that  time  they  were  coming  m  at  25  cents 
hundredweight,  and  my  recollection  of  the  rate  from  New  York  is 
at  it  was  something  like  30  cents. 

Now,  for  the  year  1914~^these  statistics  were  furnished  by  quarters. 
t  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  quarter,  and  I  will  just  give  the  total 
264,806  pounds  were  entered  at  New  Orleans  alone;  and  at  that 
ae  the  .^jnerican  manufacturers  of  anvils  were  prepared  and  had 
e  equipment  and  all  of  that  to  furnish  all  the  anvils  this  country 
(juired. 

benator  Smoot.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  VoBHEES.  That  was  the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1914,  the  fiscal 
lar  ending  at  that  time,  264,806  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  report  I  have  here  shows  727,502  pounds. 
Mr.  VoRHEES.  Senator,  I  am  speaking  of  New  Orleans,  one  port 
one. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  more  than  the  whole. 
Mr.  VoRHEES.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  Senator. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  is  from  the  record  I  have. 
Mr.  VoBHEEs.  I  have  this  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  under 
ite  of  October  6,  1916,  giving  the  reports  for  1914,  1915,  and  1916. 
hat  is  given  by  John  Haan,  of  the  Division  of  Statistics,  720,502 
sands.    That  was  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  9,687  pounds  for  the  year  1918? 
Mr.  VoRHEES.  I  have  that,  Senator,  but  in  another  place. 
Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  VoEHEES.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  these  importa- 
ons,  and  where  they  are  entered. 

Xow.  San  Francisco  seems  a  long  ways  off  from  Stockholm,  but 
wredisn  anvils  were  delivered  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  with  prac- 
cally  no  freight,  having  come  in  as  ballast;  and  during  the  year  that 
speak  of,  according  to  the  Government  report,  there  were  received 
t  San  Francisco  83,230  pounds,  in  competition  with  American 
manufacture. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  asking  for  ? 

Mr.  VooBHBEs.  Senator  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  manu- 
wturers  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  have  2  cents  a  pound. 
Ve  did  not  consider  that  If  cents  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  really 
•laced  us  in  a  position  to  meet  the  competition,  and  I  think  the  figures 
rill  show  that  to  be  the  fact,  because  there  were  imported  into  this 
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country  in  1911,  as  shown  by  the  Government  reports,  1,310,^^ 
pounds. 

Senator  McLean.  I  suppose  the  additional  cost  is  accounted  ^ 
by  the  cost  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  VooRHEEs.  Yes;  the  difference  in  labor,  because  labor  goe*  . 
make  up  all  the  raw  material,  excepting  the  raw  iron  itself;  but  1ji>. 
follows  it  all  through.  I  can  give  you  figures  about  what  the  • 
of  labor  is  now.  It  is  about  50  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  at  Li 
beginning  of  the  war.  I  am  giving  vou  this  as  comparative  figuiri 
I  have  talked  with  mv  fellow  manufacturers  and  I  nnd  that  it  res 
about  50  per  cent  higner  than  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  'h 
war. 

Freight  rates.  I  can  give  you  an  illustration  of  that.     I  am  n 
basing  it  so  much  on  that,  because  I  know  in  time  it  will  be  adjust 
but  we  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  are  paying  for  our  coal — I  mean  our  frei^ 
is  costing  us  as  much  as  our  coal.     Our  Hocking  coal  is  costinir 
from  $1.25  to  $1.40  a  ton;  the  freight  on  it  with  the  war  tax  is  alnn 
the  same  amount,  $1.41,  something  like  that.    The  West  Virgim 
coal  costs  us  under  contract  $2.25  a  ton,  and  the  freight  is  t2.2* 
That  is  just  a  little  item  I  am  giving  you. 

Now,  we  have  prepared  a  statement,  at  the  suggestion  of  ti 
Tariff  Commission,  and  have  answered  every  question  that  w< 
submitted  to  us.  We  had  no  opportimity  to  be  heard  before  *h 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  We  had  requested  to  be  notified,  bti 
we  were  not  and  found  the  hearings  were  closed,  and  this  is  the  S^*^ 
opportunity  we  have  been  given  to  be  heard  under  this  bill. 

1  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  any  of  the  committf 
desire  to  ask. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  (»f 
cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Voorhees.  You  mean  on  the  American  basis  ! 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Assuming  average  selling  price  of  anvils  at  \ 
cents  per  pound,  2  cents  per  pound  would  equal  20  per  cent  » 
valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  sell  these  anvils  at  ? 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Bv  the  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  The  present  price  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  then  we  can  tell. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Anvils  are  now  selling  at  from  12  to  15  cents. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  your  rate  is  higher  than  your  ad  valoir ra 

Senator  Smoot.  10  per  cent  would  be  equal  to  2  cents. 

Senator  McLean,   i  ou  are  better  off  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  Fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be  3  cent* 
You  are  not  asking  nearly  as  much  as  the  Underwood  biU  is  f^^'^'^ 
you.     Well,  you  would  be  on  to-day's  prices. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Yes;  it  would  on  to-day's  prices. 

Senator  Smoot.  Just  about. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  specific  duty  U  A" 
only  way  to  fix  a  tariff  on  anvils. 

ft  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  the  advantage  to  the  Goren 
ment  in  the  way  of  revenue. 

Senator  Smoot.  No  ;  that  is  all  right. 
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lenator  McLean.  On  the  ad  valorem  basis  it  would  not  be  as  high 
ite;  2  cents  specific  would  not  be  as  high, 
fir.  VooRHEEs.  Two  cents  ? 

lenator  McLean.  Two  cents  a  pound  specific  duty  would  not  make 
ery  high  ad  valorem  rate. 
Jr.  Voorhees.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Although  under  the  Underwood  bill  you  have  15 

cent  ad  valorem,  with  anvils  selling  at  20  cents.     That  is  3  cents 

lound.     They  have  been  coming  in  m  great  quantities,  have  they 

tf r.  Voorhees.  Do  you  mean  since  the  war  ? 

senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

tfr.  Voorhees.  We  have  no  report  yet  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

Qe  30,  1921,  but  we  did  have  for  the  previous  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1 920  there  was  shipped  in  275,805  pounds.     That 

s  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  They  were  almost  exclusively  of  Swedish  manu- 

jture. 

brief  of  CAMPBELL  X.  VOOBHEESt  COLTTXBUS.  OHIO. 

^e,  as  manufacturers  of  American  anvils,  respectfully  present  for  the  consider- 

an  of  your  committee  the  following  facts: 

Paragraph  325  of  H.  R.  7456  provides  that:  "Anvils  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  iron  and 

el  combined,  by  whatever  process  made,  or  in  whatever  stage  of  manufacture, 

cents  per  pound." 

[.  The  varieties,  grades,  and  characteristics  of  domestic  and  foreign  anvils  are  as 

lows: 

^'olumbian  Hardware  Co.,  manufacturer  of  all  steel,  special  analysis,  one-piece 

Nil. 

Columbus  Forge  &  Iron  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  wrought  steel 

vils,  made  of  three  pieces,  each  part  welded  to  the  other. 

The  Hay-Budden  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  forged  bsise,  forged  top, 

Jded  in  the  middle. 

Fiaher  &  Norris,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  manufacture  an  anvil  with  a  cast-iron  base, 

dded  to  a  tool-eteel  face. 

Columbus  Anvil  &.  Porging  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Wrought  iron,  top  welded  to 

3el  base,  with  tool-eteel  face. 

The  German  anvil  is  cast-iron  base  welded  to  a  foiled  body. 

2.  The  total  investment  of  machinery  and  plant  in  the  anvil  industry  is  approxi- 
itely  $750,000  to  $1,000,000. 

3.  The  raw  materials  used  in  domestic  manufacture  are  as  follows:  Steel  castings, 
m  billets,  tool  steel,  pig  iron,  steel  billets,  coke,  coal,  and  oil. 

4.  The  manufacture  of  anvils  abroad  is  carried  ou  very  much  in  the  same  Way  as 
tlie  United  States,  with  the  exception  that  labor  is  paid  on  a  very  much  lower  scale 
fall  operations  than  in  this  country. 

5.  Sweden,  Belgium,  Germany,  England^  and  France  are  the  source  of  foreign  compe- 
tion.  Their  product  is  directly  competitive,  and  is  entirely  due  to  lower  costs  of 
bor,  lower  freight  rates  from  Stockholm,  Sweden,  to  New  Orleans,  and  San  Fran- 
co, Calif.  Labor  and  overhead  in  the  cost  of  the  anvil  are  70  to  80  per  cent  of 
»tal  cost.    The  material  is  20  to  30  per  cent. 

y  The  foreign  countries  of  largest  production  in  their  proper  order  are  Sweden, 
^land,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France. 

'.  Domestic  production  is  equal  to  100  per  cent  of  domestic  consumption,  while 
onieatic  capacity  is  about  200  to  300  per  cent  of  domestic  consumption.     (See  par. 

8  All  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  exporting  in  a  limited  way  a  small  part  of 
Q  n^^^  production.  Export  prices  are  the  same  as  domestic. 
'  Domestic  markets  are  blacksmiths,  railroads,  automotor  manufacturers,  machine 
^pe,  farmers,  contractors,  the  mining  industry,  the  oil  industry,  and  shipbuilding. 
ttc  foreign  market  is  primarily  in  the  Far  East  and  South  America,  and  Kussia  (in 
lormal  times). 
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10.  Wholesale  prices  from  1910  to  1919  are  as  follows  (in  cents  per  poond): 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 


8 

1915 

8 

1916 

7i 

1917 

8 

1918 

1 

1919 

During  1920  the  price  remained  20  cents  per  pound.  The  average  for  1921  :• 
cents  per  pound. 

The  average  selling  price  over  a  period  of  years  is  10  cents  per  pound  and  i'  i 
cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation  wpula,  therefore,  be  Ijt  cents  per  poimd 

We  ask  for  a  specific  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  or  considering  10  cents  per  ^n  j 
as  the  average  seiline;  price,  this  would  be  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  American  valua:  i 

The  Swedish  anvil  at  the  present  time  is  being  imported  into  this  country  and  p^  r 
are  ranging  about  12^  cents  per  pound  delivered  to  the  interior  of  the  United  Su:< 

11.  At  tne  beginning  of  the  war  the  United  States  Army,  particularly,  and  the  Na 
to  some  extent,  bought  very  large  quantities  of  anvils,  ana  virtually  forced  the  ^i 
manufacturers  to  put  in  sufficient  e<][uipment  to  take  care  of  their  re^uirecxvi 
which  we  are  very  glad  to  say  we  did,  at  our  own  expense.  The  equifMsent  « 
costly,  and  in  our  opinion  it  can  be  used  on  anvil  production,  provided  we  iv«  H 
necessary  protection  from  foreign  competition,  so  that  the  market  will  not  be  sulfl 
to  these  importations,  thereby  limiting  the  possibilities  of  sales  by  us.  , 

Referring  to  United  States  Government  statistics,  we  add  in  this  connection  *Ji 
in  1894  the  duty  on  anvils  was  2^  cents  per  pound  specific,  and  the  importatiaiL*  *• 
year  were  736,915  pounds;  in  1895  the  dutv  was  reduced  to  1)  cents  per  pound,  and 
importations  for  that  year  and  the  succeeding  year  amounted  to  over  1,000,000  poc 
per  year.    In  1898  the  rate  of  duty  was  increased  to  1}  cents  per  pound  and  the  i&^ 
tations  from  1898  to  1903  averaged  approximately  600,000  pounds  per  year. 

In  1907  the  importations  amountea  to  709,749  pounds.  In  1910  the  fate  of  dat*.  « 
reduced  to  1}  cents  *per  poimd,  and  the  importations  for  the  year  <*ttHii^g  Juut  ] 
1911,  were  1,310,863  pounds.  It  is  evident,  from  the  forcing,  that  as  uie  ra> 
duty  increases  and  decreases  the  importations  decrease  and  increase,  reepectiveh 

The  actual  normal  domestic  proauction,  in  our  opinion,  ia  appioximateiy  4 /A 
OOOpounds  per  year;  of  value  of  $450,000  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

There  are  employed  in  the  anvil  industry  300  men  per  year  of  300  days  each,  vhx 
if  paid  $3  per  day  per  man,  would  total  wages  of  $270,000  per  year.  Of  cooxBe,  xtm 
the  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  ofanvils  after  producing  the  raw  wmusm 

Importations  f  fixal  years  ending  June  30 — 

1912  (895,908  pounds) f4V^ 

1913  (969,427  pounds) 51.1 

1914  (If  cents  per  pound  specific,  168,286  pounds,  $8,423  duty;  15  per  cent 

ad  vsiorem  duty,  559,216  pounds) 31 

1915  (340,678  pounds) Sr*. 

1916  (226,895  pounds) W 

1917  (187,680  pounds) U 

1918  (20,544  pounds) t 

1919  (21,019  pounds) .^ 

We  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  our  request  that  the  duty  be  made  2  cent^  ] 
pound  specific. 

IBON  OE  STEEL  CHAIHS. 

[Paragraph  329.] 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  S.  DAY,  BEIDaEPOET,  CX>NH,,  UBPBBSZ^ 

ING  CHAIN  HANTJFACTUBINa  COXPANIBS. 

*  Mr.  Day.  I  appear  for  eight  of  the  chain  manufacturing  companj 
of  the  country:  American  Chain  Co.  (Inc.),  Bridgeport,  Gnij 
Bradlee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Bridgeport  Chain  Co.,  Brid^ref^* 
Conn.;  J.  B.  Carr  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Chain  Ptoducis  <i 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cleveland  Chain  &  Manufacturing^  Co.»  Cleveluxi 
Ohio;  Columbus  McKinnon  Chain  Co.,  ColumbuSi  Ohio;  Seattle  C^  i 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  S.  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  United  St*; 
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in  &  Forging  CJo.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Woodhouse  Chain  Works, 
iton,  N.  J. 

hese  were  the  only  companies  which  appeared  before  the  Ways 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  and  there  was  no  appearance, 
ir  as  I  was  able  to  find,  for  the  unporters  of  chains, 
enator  Smoot.  Are  you  an  importer  ? 
t.  Dat.  We  are  manufactiu'ers. 

enator  McLean.  In  what  paragraph  of  the  bill  are  you  interested  ? 
[r.  Day.  Paragraph  329.  The  tariff  on  chains  as  prescribed  by 
of  the  bills  from  1890  to  1913,  excepting  the  acts  of  1894  and 
3.  gave  specific  duties  and  also  gave  a  minimum  ad  valorem  duty 
[5  per  cent. 

n  the  request  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  specific 
ies  were  requested,  coupled  with  the  minimum  ad  valorem  duty, 
n  the  House  bill  specific  duties  were  granted,  but  there  is  no 
limum  ad  valorem  auty;  and  the  only  request  which  we  have  to 
ke  of  this  conmiittee  is  that  there  should  be  some  minimum  ad 
orem  duty. 

The  reason  is  this:  In  chain  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
diameter,  as  it  goes  down  to  the  very  smallest  sizes,  the  question 
weight  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  product. 
Sere  [exhibiting]  is  the  smallest  size  of  chain  made.  It  is  0.02 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  12  yards  of  that  chain  weighs  just  2 
aces.  At  4  cents,  which  is  tne  minimum  rate,  that  chain  will 
V  a  duty  of  one-half  a  cent,  while  the  selling  price  is  19  cents, 
l^erefore,  on  the  smaller  size  of  chain  the  bill  gives  neither  revenue 
r  protection,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
equate  protection,  that  there  should  be  a  minimum  ad  valorem 
te.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  the  minimum  ad  valorem  rate  will 
re  in  the  smaller  sizes  as  complete  protection  as  does  the  specific 
te  in  the  sizes  of  chain  where  tne  duty  can  properly  be  determined 
f  weight  alone,  because  as  it  goes  into  the  larger  sizes  an  ad  valorem 
te,  which  would  give  complete  protection  in  the  smaller  sizes, 
ould  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  specific  rate  fixed  by  the  bill. 
In  working  this  out  I  have  asked  for  25  per  cent,  which  I  think 
fair  rate,  it  does  not  give  the  same  protection  in  the  great  majority 
;  sizes  as  does  the  4  cent  rate,  and  m  some  of  the  larger  sizes  it  is 
ightly  in  excess.  But  the  larger  sizes  are  not  imported  in  competi- 
on  with  the  American  chain.  All  the  competition  is  aroimd  the 
lain  which  is  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Senator  Smoot.  The  House  gave  you  higher  rates  than  the  Payne- 
idrich  bill  ? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes,  sir;  the  House  gave  us  higher  specific  rates. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  that  under  the  Underwood  bill  you  had 
0  unports  at  all,  but  you  are  exporting  this  very  chain 
^•Day.  That  is  true.  The  Amencan  manufacturers  are  ex-^ 
^rting,  and  under  the  Underwood  bill  the  first  year  before  the 
^^r  the  imports  almost  doubled  on  chain,  as  I  recall.  I  think  it 
^ent  from  650,000  to  1,100,000.  Then  the  war  came  on  and  the 
tt^ports  on  chain  decreased  under  war  conditions.  At  the  present 
^e,  although  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  figures,  they  are 
Increasing  very  fast,  and  in  the  smaller  sizes  of  chain,  where  the 
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percentage  of  labor  is  the  greatest,  the  importers  of  foreign  chus 
are  underquoting  American  manufacturers  to  a  very  large  degret- 
sOmethin^  like  40  per  cent. 

In  the  Dill  as  it  was  passed  by  the  House  there  is  this  proTisioc 

Chain  and  chains  of  all  kinds,  of  iron  or  steel »  not  specially  provided  for  2'* 
cent  ad  valorem. 

That  is  surplusage,  because  there  are  no  unclassified 
All  chains  are  classified  b^  their  diameter  and  fall  into  one  of ; 
specific  classes.  But  I  thmk  it  indicates  the  decision  of  the  E<z 
that  25  per  cent  was  a  fair  ad  valorem  rate;  and  the  only  ch&cj 
that  we  are  asking  for  is  that  that  clause  be  taken  out  and  th! 
there  be  substituted  therefor  the  foUowimg  clause: 

But  no  chain  or  chains  of  any  description,  except  anchor  and  stud  link  cluin  -i 
pay  a  lesser  duty  tl^an  26  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Of  course,  the  proper  minimum  ad  valorem  duty  is  a  techr.K 
question,  and  it  is  a  question  that  the  experts  on  the  committee  ri 
advise  you  upon  a  great  deal  better  than  I  can.  I  am  perfectly  uilk 
to  leave  to  tne  decision  of  the  experts  the  fairness  of  the  25  per  m 
rate  to  cover  smaller  sizes  of  chains. 

Senator  McLean.  Would  you  like  to  leave  a  brief  with  the  co: 
mittee  ? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes,  I  would,  Senator  McLean,  but  I   would  like 
change  it  somewhat. 

Senator  McLean.  You  may  do  that  and  file  it  with  the  c  i 
mittee. 

BRIEF  OF  DAVID  S.  DAY.   REPRESENTING  CHAIN  XANTIFACTnBIHO  COHPAJS 

This  brief  relating  to  the  tarif!  on  chain,  para^ph  329,  Schedule  3,  of  thr  u 
bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  nled  on  behalf  of  the  foUovi 
manufacturers:  American  Chain  Co.  (Inc.)^  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Bradlee  &  < 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Brideeport  Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  J.  B.  Carr  A  Co.  Pb 
delphia,  Pa. ;  Chain  Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cleveland  Chain  &  Manufarrd 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Columbus  McKinnon  Cludn  Co.,  Columbiis,  Ohio;  S<ii 
Chain  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  S.  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Chicago,  III.;  United  St*tes  rhxL 
Forging  Co.,  Rttsburgh,  Pa.;  Woodhouse  Chain  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

A  brief  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  represented  in  this  brief  was  filed  with  t 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  brief,  in^fnii 
as  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  record  hearings,  is  refiled  as  a  supplement  to  this  bhei 
the  fundamental  questions  relating  to  the  protection  to  be  afforded  to  the  <ba 
industry  are  discussed  in  the  brief  nled  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commits  i' 
brief  will  be  confined  to  the  discussion  of  a  suggested  modification  in  the  phrk^'i 
of  section  329  by  the  addition  of  a  minimum  aa  valorem  dutv  of  26  per  cent  *pf«^- 
to  all  classes  of  chain  except  anchor  chain.  Section  329  of  the  House  bill  rpjti- 
follows: 

"Chain  and  chains  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel*  not  less  than  three>four':< 
one  inch  in  diameter,  1  cent  per  pound;  less  than  three-fourths  and  not  \eB»  th^n  t>^ 
eighths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  IJ  cents  per  pound;  less  than  thre^-eigbtlis  tt'i.' 
less  than  five-sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  2^  cents  per  pound:  lees  tluTi  i* 
sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  4  cents  per  pound;  chain  and  chains  c4  sU  k;i 
of  iron  or  steel,  not  specially  provided  for,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  spitrk^i  J 
machine  chains,  of  iron  or  steel,  and  parts  thereof,  30  per  centum  ad  valot^n  a^' 
or  stud  link  chain,  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  H  cents  ner  pound;  lo»  tlu'^  •' 
inches  in  diameter,  2  cents  per  pound:  Protidedy  That  all  aiticles  roanufAi--* 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  chain  shall  not  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  imr*- 
upon  the  chain  of  which  it  is  made,  or  of  which  chain  is  the  component  miAt-^  • 
chief  value." 
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e  duties  applying  to  chain  under  preceding  tariff  acts  had  heen  as  follows: 


1883 

1890 

(McKin- 

ley). 

1894 
(Wilson). 

1897 
(Dingley). 

1909 

(Payne- Al- 

drich). 

1913 
(Underwood). 

not  less  than  1  inch 

CenU, 

J' 

2i 

CenU, 

CenU. 
li 
If 
i| 

3 
45 

CenU. 

1 

45 

lan  }  and  not  less  than  f  inch. 

han'l  inch .'. 

ban  ^  inch 

I'irem  (percent) 

45 

30 

25  on  machine 

and  sprocket 
and    20    on 
other  chain. 

iree-eighths  to  flve-sizteeiiths  inch. 

will  be  noted  that  each  of  the  tariff  acts  from  1890  to  1913,  inclusive,  excepting 
rt9  of  1894  and  1913,  prescribed  specific  duties  with  a  minimum  ad  valorem  duty 
per  cent.  The  act  of  1894  prescnbed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30 per  cent  and  the 
of  1913  prescribed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  machine  and  sprocket 
Q  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  other  chain  without  specific  duties  in 
'.r  case.  Section  329  of  the  House  bill  prescribes  specific  duties  without  any 
mum  ad  valorem  duty.  The  sp^ific  duties  prescribed  in  the  House  bill  while 
iderably  less  than  the  amounts  requested  by  the  industry,  afford  protection,  at 
,  against  ruinous  competition  if  supplemented  by  a  reasonable  ad  valorem  duty 
Qo  request  is  made  for  their  alteration. 

classes  of  chain  where  weieht  of  material  is  fairly  proportiomed  to  the  cost  of 
af&ctnre,  the  specific  duties  turnish  an  adequate  method  of  determining  the  tariff, 
ase  of  classes  of  chain  where,  by  reason  of  the  lightness  of  the  material,  or  the 
wateness  of  construction,  weight  of  material  is  comparatively  small  as  compared 
the  cost  of  production,  the  rates  prescribed  by  paragraph  329  are  inadequate  from 
standpoint  of  either  protection  or  revenue.  A  tvpical  case  is  the  type  of  chain 
rn  as  weldless  chain,  constructed  of  steel  wire  and  in  the  smaller  size  of  which  the 
r  &t  a  flat  rate  of  4  cents  per  pound  decreases  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  intrinsic 
and  value  of  the  product.  This  fact  can  be  demonstrated  by  taking  a  number  of 
$  of  single  jack  chain,  a  form  of  weldless  chain  in  common  use  and  comparing  the 
of  duty  with  the  price  of  the  chain. 


Diameter  of  chain. 

Weight  per 
dozen  yards. 

Net 
selling 
price. 

Duty  at 
4  cents 

per 
pound. 

inch 

2  pounds  4^  ounces 
1  pound  2  ounces. . 
9i  ounces 

10.285 
.228 
.214 
.19 
.19 

10.081 

inch 

.045 

inch 

.025 

inch 

4  J  ounces 

.011 

inch...                         .        *    .                .                   . 

2  ounces 

.005 

1 

1  chain  of  diameter  of  0.091  inch  the  percentage  of  duty  to  selling  price  is  ap 
simately  27  per  cent,  while  in  chain  0.023  incn  in  diameter  the  percentage  of 
y  18  2.6  per  cent.  Without  a  minimum  ad  valorem  duty,  therefore,  chain  falling 
liin  the  smaller  classes  pays  an  insignificant  duty,  less  in  amount  even  than  the 
KDt  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  of  the  1913  act.  In  the  discussion  before  the 
Y^  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  comparatively  little  consideration  was  given 
^he  ad  valorem  duty,  because  any  ad  valorem  duty  based  on  foreign  valuations 
i  adequate  under  present  conditions  would  be  prohibitive  under  normal  conditions, 
i  any  ad  valorem  duty  adequate  against  German  exporters,  who  are  the  chief 
apetitore  of  the  American  manufacturers,  would  be  prohibitive  against  all  other 
iDtrieg. 

Q  <<ection  329  of  the  House  bill  there  is  a  provision,  however,  that  chain  and  chain 
*11  kinds  of  iron  or  steel,  not  especially  provided  for,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  25  per 
It  ad  valorem.  As  every  t3rpe  of  chain  falls  within  the  general  classificatioii  by 
%>  this  provision  is  surplusage.  It  evidences  the  intention,  however,  of  the  House 
l>nMcribe  25  per  cent  as  the  fair  basis  of  general  ad  valorem  duty.    An  ad  valorem 
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duty  of  this  amount  baaed  on  American  valuation  will  not  exceed  the  ad  vBloram  i 
of  45  per  cent  on  foreign  valuations  under  normal  conditions  prescribed  in  pr^H 
tariffs,  and  the  request  is  made  that  a  minimum  ad  valor^n  duty  of  25  per  ceoft 
prescribed  on  all  classes  of  chain  except  andior  chain.    It  is  impossible,  of 
to  establish  any  minimum  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  which  will  in  lul  casoe  coc 
with  the  specific  duties,  even  where  adequate  protection  can  be  afifoided  ^ 
the  specific  duties.    In  the  larger  sizes  of  chain  an  ad  valorem  dut:y'  of  25  per  cent 
under  present  matket  conditions  slightly  exceed  the  specific  duties  impoeed  by 
bill.    The  amount  of  chain  in  excess  of  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  iuameUr. 
ported  into  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  chiun  under  fiv< 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  has  been  very  small,  and  the  direct  competitiim  betwea 
domestic  and  foreign  producer  has  been  largely  confined  to  chain  under  five-fiixt«e 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.    In  the  varioiis  claqses  of  chain  less  than  five-sixteenths  d 
inch  in  diuneter  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  will  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  epedfic  & 
of  4  cents  per  pound  ei^cept  in  the  case  of  chains  of  very  small  diameter  and 
spondingly  small  weight,  where,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  the  duty  deariy 
be  in  excess  of  the  amount  prescribed  bv  the  specific  rate. 

With  regard  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  sprocket  and  machine  ci 
prescribed  by  the  House  bill,  none  of  the  manu&cturers  repreeented  in  ihi*  b: 
are  manufacturers  of  these  t3rpes  of  chain.    In  the  proposed  amendmenit  of 
829  the  phraseology  of  the  House  bill  with  respect  to  these  types  of  chain  is 
restated. 

Anchor  chain,  which  is  specially  excepted  from  the  minimum  ad  valorem  d- 
is  a  form  of  chain  manufactured  in  part  by  machine  and  in  part  by  hiuid  pre* 
The  duties  on  this  type  of  chain  prescribed  by  the  House  bill  are  based  on  ooa^ 
tive  costs  of  production  in  America  and  England,  which  is  the  only  competing  cott; 
in  this  class  of  chain.  Chain  of  this  type  falls  within  narrow  limits  as  to  sises.  wiA 
be  classified  for  specific  duty  without  requiring  a  supplementarv  ad  vmlorean  ntm 

The  recommendation  is,  therefore,  made  that  section  329  of  the  HoiMe  hu^ 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

*'  Par.  329.  Chain  and  chains  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  not  less  than  i> 
fourths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  1  cent  per  pound;  less  than  thiee-fouiths  mt^i 
less  than  three-eighths  of  one  inch  in  diiuneter,  1}  cents  per  pound;  less  than  tb 
eighths  and  not  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  2^  cents  per  po* 
less  than  five-sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  4  cents  p^  pound;  sprocket 
machine  chains,  of  iron  or  steel,  and  parts  thereof,  30  per  centum  ad  valosem; 
or  stud  link  chain,  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  IJ  cents  per  pound;  less  than 
inches  in  diameter,  2  cents  per  pound;  but  no  chain  or  cniaina  of  any  desLrip 
except  anchor  and  stud  link  chain,  shall  pay  a  lesser  duty  than  25  per  centusn 
valorem:  Provided,  That  all  articles  manufactured  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  rh 
shall  not  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  imposed  upon  the  chain  of  wfaidi  it  1 
made,  or  of  which  chain  is  the  component  material  of  chief  valae.'* 

SUPPLBUENTAL  BbIEF. 

The  manufacture  of  chain  for  the  purpose  of  classification  is  segr^^ted  into  ;v 
classes: 

Chain  manufactured  for  ordinary  commercial  purposes  and  running  from  a^ 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter;  and 

Anchor  or  stud  link  chain  running  from  1}  inches  in  diameter  to  3)  inrli«»  - 
diameter. 

The  investment  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  in  the  chain  DkanniarttTa 
industry  and  in  articles  fabricated  from  chain  is  estimated  at  t20,000,000»  a&^i  ts 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  industry  as  between  8,500  and  10,000. 

In  consideration  of  the  ^neral  question  of  tariff  protection,  one  f&ctor  m^L^.  > 
given  particular  stress — ^which  will  be  discussed  hereafter  more  in  detail— ^nd  xiu' 
that  competition,  actual  and  prospective,  centers  largely  upon  commercui  cUk. 
less  than  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  on  anchor  chain.     In  chai*:  •"< 
than  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  the  proportion  of  labor  cost  to  material  ooM  L«  t^: : 
which  proportion  decreases  with  the  increasing  size  of  chain,  except  that  in  ** 
manufacture  of  anchor  chain  the  labor  cost  increases  in  proportion  to  the  mMt^J 
cost  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  process  of  manufacture  is  a  combinaucm  «f  t£. 
and  machine  work.    The  conditions  governing  competition  between  domeiuc  i-^ 
foreign  chain  in  the  case  of  commercial  and  anchor  chain  are  so  diveiKent,  isti  •ti 
general  questions  of  tariff  policy  so  different,  that  the  tariff  on  theae  two  eUf*^^ 
chain  will  be  discussed  separately. 
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TARIFF  ON  COMMERCIAL  CHAIN. 

rhe  amouxit  of  chain  actually  imported  into  this  country  for  domestic  use  has 
v^avB  been  limited.  This  was  occasioned  of  course  in  part  by  the  protection  afford- 
by  the  tariffs  in  force  from  1883  to  1913,  under  which  tariffs  there  were  sped^c  duties 
well  as  ad  valorem  duties,  except  in  the  Wilson  tariff  of  1894,  in  which  the  tariff 
10  fixed  at  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent.  With  the  reduction  of  the  ad  valorem 
ity  under  the  Underwood  tsuiff,  and  the  removal  of  the  specific  duties,  there  was 
the  first  year  in  which  this  tariff  was  in  effect  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  im- 
irtations  from  650,102  pounds  to  1,152,252  pounds.  Under  the  war  conditions  the 
aount  of  chain  imported  after  1915  decreased  to  a  nominal  amount.  Under  the 
>DditionB  created  by  the  war,  American  manufacturers  lareely  increased  their  pro- 
action  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  trade  and  the  Government  and  were 
BO  enabled  to  increase  appreciably  the  export  business  in  chain.  With  the  tormina- 
on  of  the  war  and  the  revival  of  manufacturing  abroad,  there  is  injected  an  entirely 
ew  factor  into  the  situation.  The  direct  competition  is  largely  limited  to  chain 
ve-aixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  less,  included  in  which  are  the  sizes  having 
le  largest  general  use,  and  the  sizes  in  which  the  labor  component  is  proportionately 
DC  largest.  'Hie  competition  in  this  class  of  chain  is  largely  confined  to  Germany, 
od  with  that  country — hy  reason  of  the  depreciated  currency — ^the  differential  be- 
ireen  American  and  foreign  cost  of  production  is  the  largest.  Under  the  present 
ariff,  with  its  low  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  the  opportunity  is  open  for  the  German 
manufacturer  to  force  the  American  chain  manufacturers  from  their  dominant  posi- 
ion  in  the  world  trade,  tod  also,  by  dumping  chain  in  the  American  market  at  low 
wt,  to  demoralize  the  manufacturing  industry  in  America. 

And  the  first  and  most  logical  step  to  force  the  American  manufacturer  from  its 
lominant  position  is  to  attack  directly  the  American  market  where,  by  underselling 
:he  American  manufacturers,  their  ability  to  compete  in  other  countries  can  be  cur- 
bed, if  not  eliminated.  That  the  German  manufacturers  have  already  commenced 
n  policy  of  this  kind  is  evidenced  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  trade  generally  by  the 
Boker  Cutlery  &  Hardware  Co.  (Inc.),  one  of  the  largest  chain  and  hardware  importing 
bouses  in  this  country,  wluch  letter,  with  attached  price  lists  and  a  statement  of  com- 
parative prices  under  this  offer  and  the  Quotations  of  the  American  Chain  Co.  then  in 
iorce,  are  piinted  in  the  supplement  of  tnis  brief. 

The  Boker  quotations  show  the  ability  of  the  German  manufacturers  to  import  chain 
into  this  country  with  the  tariff  paid  under  the  price  fixed  by  the  American  manu- 
facturer in  a  competitive  market.    How  large  or  unreaEonable  may  be  the  profit  dis- 
tributed between  the  importing  house  and  the  German  manufacturer  is,  of  course, 
imposaible  of  determination.    As  to  the  actual  comparative  costs  of  manufacture  in 
Oermany  and  in  America,  there  is  no  complete  data.  •  The  only  information  which  it 
basbeen  possible  to  secure  is  the  fact  that  German  common  laborers  in  chain  factories 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  65  marks  a  day  in  Lecember  of  1920,  which  is  the  equivalent 
pt  $1  at  this  rate  of  exchange,  as  compared  with  46  cents  an  hour  for  an  8-hour  day 
in  America,  or  $3.68  a  day.     It  can  fairly  be  afBunied  that  the  eame  disproportion 
exists  in  other  classes  of  labor  employed  in  the  chain  bueinees.    The  ratio  of  German 
labor  costs  to  American  labor  costs  is  therefore  27  per  cent.    The  labor  component 
in  the  cost  of  manufacture  averages  35  per  cent  in  the  larger  sizes  to  60  per  cent  in  the 
smaller  sizes.    Taking  a  common  denominator  of  ll,  the  labor  co^t  in  America  would 
averse  from  35  to  60  cents  to  a  dollar  of  goods  produced,  while  the  corresponding  labor 
cost  in  Germany  would  average  from  9.4  cents  to  12.5  cents.    Except,  therefore,  in 
clases  of  chain  having  the  lowest  labor  component,  the  specific  duty  of  25  per  cent  for 
machine  and  sprocket  chau)  and  20  per  cent  for  other  classes  of  chain  will  not  cover 
the  differential  between  German  and  American  labor  alone.    As  every  component 
o{  o^t  abroad  is  lower  than  the  corresponding  cost  in  America,  with  one  pogeible 
exception — ^baeic  materials — ^the  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  the  Underwood  tariff  are 
clearly  inadequate  from  the  standpoint  of  either  revenue  or  protection.    In  order  to 
secure  the  maximum  of  protection  and  revenue  and  to  eliminate  the  inequality  which 
e^  by  reaEon  of  the  exchanjge  situation  in  favor  of  Germany  and  other  continental 
countries  where  the  exchange  is  the  lowest,  specific  duties  should,  of  course,  be  resorted 
to  in  place  of  ad  valorem  duties  when  such  a  course  is  practicable. 

Chain  is  an  article  which  permits  of  simple  and  easy  classification  for  specific  duties, 
aj  is  evidenced  by  the  tariff  acts  of  1883,  1890,  1897,  and  1909,  Under  the  1909  acts, 
uie  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent  exceeded  in  the  majority  of  imports  the  specific 
duties  imposed  by  the  tariff,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  out  of  the  total  imports 
'rom  1909  to  1913  in  excess  of  75  per  cent  of  those  imports  were  appraiped  for  tariff 
purposes  under  the  ad  valorem  of  45  per  cent  rather  than  under  the  specific  duties. 
The  largest  proportion  of  the  imports  of  chain  during  these  years  consipted  of  chain 
{^than  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as  shown  in  the  Tariff  Information 
Purvey  prepared  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission. 
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In  the  case  of  an  actual  importation  of  three-sixteenth  of  an  inch  cfaAin,  wkit-t: 
the  typical  size  of  chain  filling  within  the  classification  of  chain  leas  than  fiVe-»^ 
teenths  of  an  inch,  made  in  June  of  1912,  the  invoice  value  per  hundred  feet  WA^  ■  • 
marks  and  the  weight  per  hundred  feet  was  32  pounds.    The  customs  value  of  ;&. 
mark  at  that  time  was  23.80  cents,  which  gives  an  invoice  value  of  3.21  cent*  ^ 
hundred  feet.    At  the  specific  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound,  the  duty  assessed  would  hjv  ■ 
been  96  cents  per  hundred  feet.    In  consequence,  the  duty  was  assessed  at  '^^  I** 
cent,  or  $1.44  per  hundred  feet,  which  is  approximately  4^  cents  per  pound.    Tc.* 
was  the  prevailing  duty  under  the  1909  tanfi  act  for  chain  less  than  five-sixteen'^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.    As  the  manufacturing  costs  have  increased  in  all  clasR«  • 
chain  over  1909  costs,  from  a  minimum  of  50  per  cent  to  a  maximum  of  100  p«r  ce^i 
the  specific  duties  ec^uivalent  to  the  1909  specific  duties  should  be  increasea  not !«« 
than  50  per  cent,  which  increase  should  be  based  in  the  case  of  chain  leas  than  fi^«- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  on  4^  cents,  the  actual  duty  paid  in  1909,  rather  tlur 
the  3-cent  specific  dut>r  of  that  tariff. 

In  Hie  drafting  of  this  article,  attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  chain  is  c ' 
imported  alone  in  its  crude  form  but  imported  already  assembled  in  various  art;c;** 
of  manufacture.  Under  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  there  is  a  ruling  that  assembled  scr 
veyors'  chains  should  be  classified  as  chain,  and  possibly  this  interpretation  vouii: 
be  applied  to  other  articles.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  this  point  be  dxiv<*ti' 
covered  by  the  phraseology  of  the  section  applying  to  chain  genendly. 

There  is  subnutted  the  following  recommendation  as  to  the  terms  of  this  section 

"Chain  or  chains  of  aU  kinds  made  of  iron  or  steel,  not  less  than  three-quancis  . 
an  inch  in  diameter,  1}  cents  per  pound;  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  iikCA  in  dias* 
eter  and  not  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  1|  cents  per  pound;  \fn 
than  three-eights  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  not  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  an  aid 
in  diameter,  2}  cents  per  pound;  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diam^i'? 
6|  cents  per  pound;  but  no  chain  or  chains  of  any  description  shall  pay  a  lesser  dn\* 
than  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

'*A11  articles  manu&ctured  whoUv  or  in  chief  value  of  chain  shall  not  pay  a  Im 
duty  than  that  imposed  upon  the  chain  of  which  it  is  made,  or  of  which  it  shall  ^ 
the  component  thereof  of  cnief  value." 

ANCHOR  CHAIN 

In  the  manufacture  of  anchor  or  stud-link  chain,  the  sole  competitors  of  the  Am^r 
can  manufacturers  have  been  the  chain  manufacturers  of  England,  which  hold  a  pnfe 
tion  of  actual  domination  in  this  class  of  chain  owing  to  the  more  extensive  devt^kf»- 
ment  of  shipbuilding  in  that  country.  Prior  to  1917  the  capacity  fat  produrii;: 
anchor  chain  in  this  country  was  limited  and  confined  entirely  to  a  few  manuiacturvr* 
who  produced  this  chain  under  exclusively  handmade  processes.  The  total  produ  - 
tive  capacitv  of  all  plants  in  America  up  to  the  spring  of  1917  was  a|>pit>xunat^i:« 
10  suits  of  chain  per  week,  which  would  represent  a  total  manufacture  in  pounds  i» 
approximately  20,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

Owing  to  war  conditions  abroad  and  the  impetus  given  the  shipbuilding  indiv^r- 
in  America  in  consequence  thereof,  this  capacity  was  fully  absorbed  in  the  fall  •? 
1916,  for  ships  in  process  of  building  for  both  American  and  foreign  account. 

Upon  the  entry  of  United  States  into  the  war,  and  in  conse<^uence  of  the  \Mrgp  fhir- 
building  program  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  calling  for  over  I.OIW  thif* 
within  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  all  the  maoufacturere  of  anchor  Hiiir 
in  the  United  States  were  called  to  Washington  to  consider  the  powibilitT  ti  re- 
ducing a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  material  to  pro\dde  for  the  shipouiJdiiii^  'pro^nr' 
and  it  was  immediately  apparent  that  some  new  and  increased  method  of  pvnd^i^^^M: 
this  material  would  have  to  be  devised.    The  Na\'y  Department  had  developed  l 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard  a  process  of  producing  ship's  ancnor  chain  undesr  steam  ar^. 
power  hammer,  and  the  American  manufacturers  agreed  to  develop  this  proce«  fr^- - 
a  commercial  standpoint,  with  the  result  that  during  1917  and  1918  lar^re  inveHiDfO 
were  made  in  equipment  for  this  process  which,  together  with  the  hand^labor  ptrt*^*;* 
met  the  requirements  of  the  shipbuUding  program  to  the  extent  of  all  but  l-S.^K^i  •»• 
pounds  imported  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.    The  actual  figures  f«^  IL^ 
imports  are  as  follows: 


Calendar  years. 

Pounds. 

\4lt» 

1918 

9,507,  l» 
S77.4SS 

l^JJL  ■• 

1919 - 

r*'  •" 

1920 

■••■••••••••■••■■••••••••••••••a 

«<\. 
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All  of  this  chain  came  in  free  of  duty  under  section  4,  article  J,  subsection  5,  of  the 
riff  act  of  1913,  as  material  of  foreign  production  necessary  in  the  construction  of 
seels. 

The  English  quotations  on  which  chain  was  purchased  by  the  Emergency  Fleet 
trporation  during  1919,  and  the  comparative  manufacturing  costs  in  tne  plant  of 
e  American  Chain  Co.  (Inc.),  under  practically  the  same  relative  conditions  of 
t>or  and  material  in  the  two  countries,  and  using  the  most  improved  methods  of 
sLnufacture  which  have  been  developed,  were  as  follows: 


Siie. 

English 

price  at 

$4.86. 

English 
price  at  $4. 

American  factory 
cost^ 

inch 

inc  h 

17.25 
7.02 

16.12 
5.96 
6.44 
6.57 
6.66 

S8.45  pet  100  pounds. 
fS.Ol  per  100  pounds. 

nch 

7.72 
7.90 
8.00 

18.92  per  100  pounds. 

•inch 

17.97  per  100  pounds. 

•inch 

18.01  per  100  pounds. 

The  English  quotations  given  above  are  f.  o.  b.  English  ports.  The  ocean  freight 
barges  on'anchor  chain  have  always  been  and  are  to-day  exceedingly  low;  the  freight 
t)m  Liverpool  to  New  York  at  the  present  time  being  quoted  at  approximately  35 
entfi  per  hundred  pounds,  while  the  carload  rate  of  freignt  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to 
(ew  York  is  48  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  amount  of  the  investment  in  the  manufacture  of  anchor  chain  is  approximately 
2,000,000,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  is  approximately  1,500.  The  productive 
apacity  of  the  American  plants  in  1920  is  conservatively  estimated  at  100,000,000 
>ound8  a  year,  as  compared  with  20,000,000  pounds  in  1917. 

At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  curtailment  of  the  shipbuilding  industry,  the 
nanuiacture  of  ship's  anchor  chain  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  and  the  competition 
between  American  manufacturers  to  secure  sufHcient  business  to  hold  orgamzations 
X)gether  is  so  drastic  that  anchor  chain  is  quoted  in  the  American  market  at  less  than 
the  actual  cost  of  manufacture,  and  less  than  the  English  quotations  which  have 
increased  owing  to  temporary  conditions  in  the  chain  industry  in  England.  This 
condition  is  one  that  can  not  continue  to  exist,  and  by  reason  of  the  dominant  position 
of  England  in  the  manufacture  of  this  chain,  present  depreciation  in  English  exchange 
and  the  normal  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  the  American  manufacture  of  anchor 
chain  will  in  all  probability  be  largely  curtailed,  if  not  altogether  eliminated,  unless 
some  measure  of  protection  can  be  g[iven  to  it. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  inasmuch  as  the  development  of  anchor  chain  in 
this  country  was  based  upon  the  express  requirements  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment during  the  war,  the  American  manufacturers  of  anchor  chain  are  entitled,  as 
niuch  as  any  other  manufacturer,  to  tariff  protection  which  will  enable  them  to  com- 
pete on  a  parity  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

There  is  also  involved  a  question  of  national  policy  which  is  entitled  to  grave  con- 
sideration. Without  doubt,  in  the  normal  development  of  the  shipbuilding  industry, 
the  total  chain  requirements  of  this  country  can  be  supplied  by  English  manufacturers. 
tod  possibly  at  a  slightly  lower  cost  than  the  equivalent  chain  can  be  manufactured 
and  sold  in  this  country,  but  if  England  is  given  control  of  the  market  for  anchor 
chain,  the  value  of  American  shipyards  to  the  National  Government  in  the  case  of 
an  emercency  under  which  foreign  shipments  are  cut  off  is  largely  eliminated,  because 
the  prodfuction  of  ships  can  not  advance  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  manufacture  of  the 
anchor  chain  necessary  for  their  equipment. 

Whatever  added  cost  may  be  entailed  by  reason  of  tariff  protection  will  not  be  a 
fnaterial  factor  in  the  ultimate  cost  of  ship  construction,  and  is  of  less  importance 
in  any  event  than  the  possible  elimination  of  an  industry  so  essential  to  snip  con- 
Biruction.  The  tariff  differential  to  be  adopted  should  be  based  on  the  normal  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  manufacture  in  America  and  in  England.  Actual  manufacturing 
^ts  in  England  are  not,  of  course,  obtainable,  but  by  deducting  a  reasonable  profit 
from  the  English  quoted  prices  given  above,  and  which  were  quoted  under  parallel 
conditions  ofmaniifacture  existing  at  that  time  in  this  country  and  in  England,  give 
a  fair  approximation  of  the  English  manufacturing  cost.  It  is  conceded,  of  course, 
that  in  this  particular  type  of  chain  only  secondary  consideration  need  be  given 
to  revenue,  and  the  protection  should  be  the  minimum  allowance  which  will  permit 
^"^•^werican  manufacturer  to  compete. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  and  allowing  for  a  gradual  return  of  exchange 
to  normal,  it  is  recommended  that  the  tariff  on  anchor  chain  shall  be  fixed  at  2  cents 
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a  pound  for  chain  2  inches  or  more  in  diameter  and  2}  cents  a  pound  on  chain  V^ 

than  2  inches  in  diameter. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  amending  section  4,  article  J,  subsection  5,  of  tb» 

tariff  act  of  1913,  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  words: 
"Excepting  therefrom  anchor  or  stud  link  chain,  which  shall  pay  a  duty  as  foltovx 
' 'Anchor  or  stud  link  chain  2  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  2  cents  per  pound,  tiri 

less  than  2  inches  in  diameter,  2i  cents  per  pound.**  Zd 

And  by  amending  section  4,  article  J,  subsection  7,  by  adding  at  the  end  tfaer^* 
* 'Except  anchor  of  stud  link  chain,  which  shall  pay  the  duty  prescribed  in  »ecr.'-« 

6  of  this  article  as  amended." 


New  York,  November  1,  /<•_'•'• 

WiEBUSCH  &  HiLGER  (LtD.), 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  a  position  to  accept  orders  for  high  grade  imported  electrv 
weld  bright  machine  coil  and  halter  chains  for  delivery  about  January  1.  19.. 
subject  to  prices  specified  on  attached  list. 

We  shall  also  receive  machine  chain  in  sizes  from  4/0  to  10/0  and  coil  chain  in  iiz-n 
4/0  to  6/0,  but  we  are  not  as  yet  prepared  to  quote  prices  on  these  sizes. 

Our  imported  chain  is  not  for  its  hardness  and  tensile  strength  and  the  quahrv  j 
guaranteed.    The  size  and  ^uge  of  links  conform  to  the  American  standard. 
We  hope  that  we  may  £^in  be  favored  with  yoiur  orders. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

BoKER  Cutlery  &  Hardware  Ck>.  dsc 
C.  Heimick,  Hardivare  Department. 


[Boker  Cutlery  &  Hardware  Co.  (Inc.),  Nov.  1, 1920.] 
QUOTATION   ON  IMPORTED  CHAIN. 

German  electric  weld  machine  chain  twist  linkjper  100  feet:  4  and  5,  $6;  3,  $6  y 
2,  $6.55;  1,  $6.85;  0,  $7.10;  00,  $7.80;  000,  $8.45.    Less  5  per  cent  on  ordera  aventr.-.' 
1,000  feet  of  a  size  and  over. 

German  electric  weld  coil  chain  twist  link,  per  100  feet:  4  to  6,  $3.45:  3.  $3  v 
2,  $3.75;  1,  $4.05;  0,  $4.35;  00,  $4.60;  000,  $5. 

German  electric  weld  coil  chain  straight  link,  per  100  feet:   1,  $4.05;  0,  $4:> 
00,  $4.60;  000,  $5.    Less  5  per  cent  on  orders  averaging  1,000  feet  of  a  sise  and  over 

German  electric  weld  halter  chains,  4i  feet,  per  dozen:  4  to  8,  $2.25;  3.  $2.30:  : 
$2.45;  1,  $2.70;  0,  $2.90;  2/0,  $3.30;  3/0,  $3.70;  4/0,  $4.20. 

German  electric  weld  halter  chains,  6  feet,  per  dozen:  4  to  6,  $2.75;  3,  $2 » 
$2.90;  1,  $3;  0,  $3.60;  2/0,  $4.05;  3/0,  $4.60;  4/0,  $5.20.    Less  5  per  cent  on  oni*^ 
averaging  12  dozen  of  a  size  and  over.    F.  o.  b.  New  York.    No  freight  allowano 

Comparison  between  quoted  prices  of  Boker  Cutlery  A  Hardware  Co.  and  the  qxiotfd  inr.. 

of  American  Chain  (Inc.)  then  in  force. 

4J-F00T  ELWEL  HALTERS. 


Size. 


6. 
5. 
4. 
3. 
2. 


I 
'  Boker,  net  '> 
American  {  per  dozen, 

Chain      I   including    , 
(Inc.),  net  I  5  per  cent   i 
per  dozen,      quantity     ' 
discount. 


$2.97 
2,97 
2.97 
2,97 
3.11 


12.14 
2.14 
2.14 
2.19 
2.33 


1... 
1/0. 
2/0. 
3/0. 
4/0. 


Size. 


American 

Chain 
(Inc.),  net 
per  doc«u. 


S3. 24 

3.51 
3.TK 
4.05 


Bokw  --• 

perd-T*' 

5  per  t--: 


•  .« 
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ompariaon  between  quoted  prices  of  Boker  Cutlery  &  Hardware  Co.  and  the  quoted 
prices  of  American  Chain  (Inc.)  then  in  force — ContiDued. 


ELWEL  MACHINE  CHAIN— TWIST  LINK. 


Size. 


American 

Chain 
(Inc.),  net 
per  100  feet. 


16.48 
6.48 
6.48 
6.48 


Boker,  net 
per  100  feet. 


S5.70 
&70 
6.03 
6.22 


Size. 


American 

Chain 
(Inc.),  net 
per  100  feet. 


1.. 
1/0 

3/0 


16.48 
6.75 
7.02 
7.29 


Boker,  net 
per  100  feet. 


16.51 
6.76 
7.41 
8.03 


ELWEL  COIL  CHAIN— TWIST  LINK. 


Size. 


American 

Chain 
(Inc.),  net 
per  100  feet. 


13.78 
3.78 
3.78 
3.78 
3.78 


Boker,net 
per  100  feet. 


13.27 
3.27 
3.27 
3.36 
3.56 


Size. 


1.. 

1/0 
2/0 
3/0 


American 

Chain 
(Inc.),  net 
per  100  feet. 


K05 
4.32 
4.59 
4.86 


Boker,  net 
per  100  feet. 


S3. 85 
4.13 
4.37 
4.75 


CABD  CLOTHING  AHD  GABDIKO  MACHIlfES. 

[Paragraphs  337  and  393.] 

ITATEKBKT  OF  JOSBPH  7.  LOCKETT,  BEPBBSBNTINa  LBIGH  & 

BUTLBR,  BOSTON,  HASS. 

The  Chaikh AN.  State  your  occupation  or  business. 

Mr.  LfOGKETT.  I  am  a  lawyer,  with  an  office  in  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  LfOOKETT.  Leigh  &  Butler,  of  Boston,  who  are  importers  of 
nachinery  and  card  clothing. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
^^ish  to  direct  your  attention  to  paragraph  337  of  the  Fordney  bill, 
«rhich  provides  for  a  duty  on  card  clothing,  when  manuf acturea  with 
tempered  or  imtempered  round  iron  or  steel  wire,  etc.,  of  35  per  cent 
id  vdorem,  based,  of  course,  upon  the  American  valuation. 

Under  the  Underwood  law  the  rate,  under  paragraph  124,  was  35 
)er  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  Payne-Aldricn  law  there  was  a  duty 
»f  45  cents  per  square  foot,  under  paragraph  145,  on  the  round  tem- 
)ered  steel  wire;  and  55  cents  per  square  foot  when  made  from  plated 
Jteel  wire. 

We  desire  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  which  will 
"epresent  accurately,  as  far  as  can  be  estimated,  the  actual  difference 
between  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad. 

It  is  difficult,  however,-  to  analyze  the  rate  of  duty  which  the 
Fordney  bill  proposes,  namely,  35  per  cent,  because  the  said  rate  of 
35  per  cent,  based  on  the  American  valuation,  as  I  can  show,  is 
eouivalent  to  a  rate  of  about  89  cents  per  square  foot,  or  100  per  cent 
advance  over  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate  of  45  cents  per  square  foot. 

We  did  not  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  the 
time  this  bill  was  imder  consideration,  because  at  that  time  it  was 
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suggested  in  the  press  that  the  intention  of  the  Ways  and  Mea:.- 
Committee  was  to  approximate,  so  far  as  possible,  the  rates  of  duty 
in  the  Payne- Aldricn  law.  While  45  cents  per  square  foot  might  U- 
a  satisfactory  rate  to-day  under  present  conditions  in  estiiiiatiii«^  tL» 
landed  costs  based  upon  the  present  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  how- 
ever, as  the  exchange  advances  it  will,  of  course,  increase  the landt^. 
cost  to  the  importer  with  the  result  that  45  cents  per  square  f^**: 
will  be  too  high. 

We  think  card  clothing  is  one  commodity  as  to  which,  if  the  com- 
mittee and  Congress  desire  to  have  a  specific  duty,  it  can  be  applifi 
with  accuracy.  In  fact,  American  manufacturers  testified  before  w.*- 
committee  in  1913  and  went  on  record  in  favor  of  a  specific  rai<*  i.f 
duty.  We  favor  it  here  to-day.  We  think  if  a  specific  duty  is  put 
on  it  will  help  the  Government  officials  in  estimating  the  revenut 
will  lessen  the  likelihood  of  litigation,  and  will  be  better  and  fairer 
for  all  concerned. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  valuation  plan  which  this  conuuitUv 
has  voted  to  recommend  involves  a  new  prmciple  this  year  which  lia* 
not  been  considered  heretofore  in  other  and  previous  tariflF  ^evisioD^ 

For  instance,  if  we  take  a  unit  of  272  square  feet  of  this  material— 
272  feet  long  and  2  inches  wide  of  No.  120,  so-called,  the  nuinbtr 
indicating  the  number  of  points  to  the  square  foot — we  find  thf 
American  selling  price  for  such  a  unit,  based  on  to-day's  Ameri<*iir. 
value,  is  $691.15.  If  you  take  $691.15  at  the  rate  prescribed  in  th«' 
Fordney  bill — namely,  35  per  cent — the  duty  is  $241.90,  which.  it> 
I  said  a  moment  ago,  is  equivalent  to  about  89  cents  per  square  f*K»t 

If  you  take  the  same  American  value  of  $691.15  at  18  per  ren* 
you  get  a  duty  of  $124.40,  divided  by  the  total  number  of  squar- 
feet  in  this  illustration,  namely,  272,  is  eauivalent  to  approximat4'lv 
45  cents  per  square  foot.     Therefore,  we  believe  that  ii  it  is  the  de- 
sire and  the  intention  of  the  committee  and  of  Congress 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  Please  give  the  foreign  valuatiim-. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  Senator  Smoot,  I  haven't  the  foreign  valuation  in 
pounds,  but  I  have  the  foreign  valuation  reduced  to  dollars. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  can  reduce  it  to  pounds. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  The  foreign  value  of  this  article  including  freifffii 
and  all  charges  except  the  duty,  based  upon  a  conversion  of  $4  t-- 
the  pound  sterling  gives 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  $3.62. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  Well,  I  will  take  it  at  $3.70.  I  have  it  here.  Th:i* 
gives  $456.94. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  LocKETT.  And  the  American  valuation  is  $691.15.  Befon 
I  proceed,  Senator  Smoot,  are  there  any  more  figures  you  would  liivc 
to  have  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  there  is  a  50  per  cent  difference  i 

Mr.  Lockett.  Between  these  two  amounts. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  50  per  cent  is  profit. 

'iSi.  LoOKBTT.  Not  at  all,  because  duty,  profit  and  selling  expen^*- 
are  not  included  in  the  $456.94. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  not  much  untempered  steel  made  in  t}i<* 
card  clothing  industry,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Lockett.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  know  I  ceased  to  buy  it  long  before  I  went  out 

the  business. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  Of  course,  Senator,  you  know  what  it  is  used  for. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  LoCKETT.  It  is  used  to  card  cotton  and  wool.     The  product 

J  sell  and  import  is  made  by  Joseph  Sykes,  of  Huddersfield  Bros., 

if2:land. 

Senator  Watson.  What  percentage  of  consumption  in  the  United 

ates  is  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lockett.  I  have  not  those  figures,   Senator  Watson.     We 

ed  to  get  them  from  the  statistical  bureau,  but  they  were  not  up 

date.  I  have  the  figures  of  imports,  which  are  comparatively 
lall. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Does   the  bulk  of  foreign  imports  come 
)ni  England? 
Mr.  Lockett.  Yes. 

Most  of  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  import  the  founda- 
>ns,  which ,  are  in  various  combinations  of  cotton,  wool,  and 
idia  rubber.  They  usually  import  the  round  tempered  wire, 
lere  is  a  machine  which  is  called  a  setting  machine,  which  cuts 
e  wire  and  sets  it  into  the  foundations.  The  cost  to  the  foreign 
anufacturer  to  set  the  points  into  the  foundation  is  nearly  100 
T  cent  more  than  the  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer.  We 
ive  figures  to  prove  this  point.  In  other  words,  the  labor  cost 
r  sotting  the  wire  is  twice  as  much  in  England  as  it  is  in  this  coim- 
y.  Foreign  exchange — and  I  am  now  speaking  of  sterling — 
ipreciated.only  35  per  cent,  whereas  Sykes  Bros,  increased  their 
it  price  over  100  per  cent. 

Senator  Watson.  The  expert  says  that  practically  all  the  card 
^thing  for  use  in  the  carding  of  cotton  is  made  in  the  United  States; 
at  50  per  cent  of  that  used  in  carding  wools  is  made  in  England, 
hat   is  the  diflFerence  between  the  two? 

Mr.  Lockett.  I  understand  about  one-half  of  the  cotton  card 
^tiling  sold  in  the  United  States  is  imported.  They  have  a  differ- 
it  kind  for  cotton  and  a  different  kind  for  wool.  I  am  not  an 
:pert  on  that. 

Senator  Watson.  Then,  the   imports  for   this   particular   article 
r  carding  cotton  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  our  manufactured 
oduct  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Lockett.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  never  used  any  unless  it  was  in  connection 
ith  leather. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  use  it  for  wool  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Lockett.  The  fact  is,  this  product  has  a  world-wide  reputation 
r  endurance,  that  is,  Sykes  clothing  is  considered  to  be  the  best  in 
e  world. 

I  have  testimonials  from  some  cotton  mills;  one  is  from  the  Exposi- 
3n  Cotton  Mills  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  I  would  like  to  read  one  part 

it  for  the  record  and,  possibly,  file  other  parts.  In  these  testi- 
onials  the  users  of  card  clothing  state  that  if  for  any  reason  Congress 
lould  put  a  prohibitive  rate  of  duty  upon  this  product,  or  a  rate 
hich  would  prohibit  its  importation  into  this  country,  the  result 
ould  be  that  the  American  manufacturer  would,  possioly,  increase 
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his  price  out  of  all  proportion,  and  the  American  cotton  mills  would 
have  to  be  satisfiea  with  the  domestic  product,  which  Qkej  saj  ^ 
essentially  inferior.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman  in*! 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  tnat  the  fair  and  just  thing  to  do*  ^ 
stated  in  my  opening  remarks,  is  to  fix  a  rate  of  duty  which  wiL 
represent  the  actual  mfference  in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroftl 

A  gentleman  writing  for  the  Exposition  Cotton  Mills  has  this  xq 
say 

Senator  Watson.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  America 
product  is  distinctly  inferior  to  the  foreign  procmct  t 

Mr.  LocKETT.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  so.  That  appears  from  tLes* 
testimonials  which  I  have  here,  and  I  think  an  investigation  will 
show  this  to  be  the  fact.  The  life  of  the  foreign  product  is  longir 
than  that  of  the  domestic  product.  The  manner  of^  putting  ii 
together,  the  setting  of  the  teeth  in  the  wire,  and  the  putting  together 
of  the  foundations,  are  all  elements  making  for  the  success  of  the 
foreign  product. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  referred,  Mr.  George  B. 
Harris,  president  of  the  Exposition  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Iu5 
this  to  say: 

Should  a  prohibitive  tariff  eliminate  Engliflh-made  clothing  the  Ameiiciii  nilk 
unquestionaoly  would  suffer  and  our  progress  be  seriously  retarded.  _  The  Quibfr 
of  American-made  card  clothing  has  been  held  up  by  reason  of  the  hig^  qoahtT  « 
imported  clothing.  Without  the  very  best  card  clothing  Ammcan  milk  can  oA 
compete  in  the  world^s  markets,  especially  in  the  finer  grades  of  cotton  goods.  Tt 
remove  this  competition  in  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing  would  rentlt  in  ^ 
lowering  of  the  quality  of  the  immense  product  of  American  cotton  milla  and  vxKk 
work  a  serious  hardship  on  this  industry  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  few  compantiTeiT 
small  manufacturers  of  card  clothing  and  the  revenue  obtained  fnxn  such  a  onf 
would  be  infinitesimal.  . 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hardin,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Proximiij 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  said: 

If  a  prohibitive  tariff  is  placed  on  this  English  clothing  manufactured  by  Heas 
Joseph  Sykes  Bros.,  it  would  not  only  prevent  our  ability  to  secure  a  much  supenn 
product,  but  would  also  enable  the  domestic  makers  to  greatly  increase  their  pn.^ 
on  a  decidedly  inferior  product  and  monopolize  on  a  very  important  item  requi?W 
by  one  of  the  country's  foremost  industries. 

Similar  statements  have  been  received  from  the  Massachusetu 
Cotton  Mills  in  Georgia  and  from  the  Cannon  Manufacturing  Co..  i/ 
Concord,  N.  C,  and  from  a  concern  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  a  niunbrf 
of  other  mills. 

Senator  Gerry.  Do  you  advocate  a  duty  such  as  will  put  thii 
commodity  on  the  same  basis  as  the  imported  article,  although  joa 
say  the  domestic  article  is  inferior  ? 

Mr.  LocKETT.  The  point  is,  Senator  Gerry,  that  we  favor  a  du*.- 
which  will  represent  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  herB  at. 
abroad. 

Senator  Gerry.  Then,  you  want  *the  consumer  here  to  pay  i 
similar  price  for  an  inferior  article  ? 

Mr.  LooKETT.  We  do  not  want  him  to,  of  course.  That  miiiLi 
follow,  perhaps,  as  a  result  of  a  duty  on  this  product. 

Senator  MoCumber.  The  superior  article  wul  always  command  "i^ 
superior  price. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  That  is  true  in  some  cases.  That  is  why  we  havt 
been  able  to  sell  some  of  this  product  imder  present  conditions.     B- 
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i  fact  is — and  I  think  it  is  not  disputed — that  if  the  rate  of  duty 
it  now  stands  in  the  Fordnejr  bill  is  applied,  based  upon  the 
lerican  valuation  plan — and  this  amounts  to  a  100  per  cent  in- 
lase  over  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate — the  rate  will  be  absolutely 
>hibitive  as  to  card  clothing;  and  the  American  mills,  I  contend, 
ght  to  have  a  chance  to  buy  this  card  clothing  on  a  fair  and  square 
sis  and  the  importers  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  compete, 
lerefore,  we  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  if  a  specific 
Le  of  duty  is  to  be  put  on,  it  be  40  cente  per  square  foot  on  round 
npered  steel  and  45  cents  per  square  foot  on  the  plated  wire.  We 
rongly  urge  a  specific  duty  and  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 

Slied.  It  was  m  vogue  for  years  prior  to  the  Underwood  bill, 
n  the  other  hand,  if  the  committee  desires  to  continue  the  ad 
Jorem  rate,  then  we  strongly  urge  a  rate  of  18  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
ised  upon  the  American  valuation  plan,  whicn  is  the  equivalent, 
)proxiniately,  of  45  cents  per  square  foot  under  the  Payne-Aldrich 
w. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  substitution  of  the 
merican  plan  for  the  foreign  valuation  makes  a  difference  in  this 
Mrticular  instance  of  about  89  per  cent  ? 

ifr.  LooKETT.  No;  not  89  per  cent,  but  100  per  cent.  It  makes 
le  specific  duty,  under  the  proposed  bill,  89  cents  per  square  foot, 
^hereas  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  it  was  45  cents  per  square  foot. 
Q  other  words,  it  is  an  advance  of  100  per  cent  over  the  Payne- 
ddrich  law. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  the  price  that  you  mentioned  is  only  50 
^er  cent. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  This  tariff  is  going  to  be  in  effect  for  at  least  four 
rears. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  But  the  figures  you 
;ave  in  your  invoice  are  approximately  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  go  over  the  figures  if  I  may. 
The  landed  cost  was  $456.94.     The  duty  under  the  Underwood 


Senator  Smoot.  You  said  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  Maybe  I  said  it.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  the 
Underwood  law.  What  I  now  say  is  this:  I  say  that  taking  the 
domestic  product  at  $691.15  the  duty  on  the  American  valuation  at 
35  per  cent,  you  get  $241.90. 

vSenator  Smoot.  Do  you  spend  any  more  time  on  it  if  it  is  35  per 
<5ent.  I  understood  vou  to  say  something  else.  You  had  better  cor- 
rect the  record  and  snow  that  it  was  the  rayne-Aldrich  law  that  you 
had  reference  to. 

Mr.  Lockett.  I  say  that  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  the  duty 
paid  upon  the  American  valuation,  at  35  per  cent,  on  $691.15,  it  will 
equal  $241.90,  which  is  equivalent  to  89  cents  per  square  foot.  If 
these  goods  were  to  come  m  to-day  and  the  American  valuation  law 
^^ppUed,  irrespective  of  the  foreign  cost,  the  duty  would  be  the 
equivalent  to  89  cents  per  square  loot. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  that  1  know  is  your  invoice  prices  show  50 
per  cent,  and  you  can  not  aflfect  the  other  prices  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  fonn  if  that  is  the  invoice  price. 

Mr.  Lockett.  You  are  simply  taking  the  ratio — the  difference  be- 

wen  the  landed  price  and  tne  imported  price. 

81527— 22— 80H  3 ^16 
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Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  that  is  all  the  difference  we  do  take. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  But  I  am  trying  to  show  you  now  that  is  but  ri 
element.  I  can  carry  this  illustration  along  to  an  extent  wLi'i 
might  bore  you  to  show  you  that  upon  that  basis  of  figuring,  w^il 
an  ad  valorem  rate  of  35  per  cent  upon  the  American  valuafi-:i 
there  would  still  be  a  greater  difference  than  you  get. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  under  the  plan  that  woula  be  adopted  if  \  i 
American  valuation  plan  is  adopted,  because  whatever  diffenr  i 
there  is  in  the  invoice  that  will  be  all  the  difference  there  will  Fn- :; 
the  ad  valorem  rate. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  I  do  not  understand  the  proposed  law  will  opt-ra'j 
that  way.  As  I  understand  it,  the  35  per  cent  is  going  to  apply  A 
the  American  valuation  irrespective  of  and  inoependent  of  ar 
element  entering  into  the  foreign  cost  or  the  landed  cost.  You  ^  ij 
not  get  away  from  those  figures  there;  that  the  rate  of  duty  ba^ 
upon  the  American  valuation  of  this  product  is  100  per  cent  hiirL: 
than  the  Pavne-Aldrich  law. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  vour  figures  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Lockett.  I  will  be  glad  to  check  them  up.  We  mav  i* 
talking  at  cross  purposes.  " 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  at  all.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  forrij 
valuation  was  $456.94  and  the  American  valuation  was  $691. lo. 

Mr.  Lockett.  That  is  perfectly  clear,  but  it  has  nothing  to  *\\ 
with  this  proposition.  That  is  a  mere  abstract  statement  of  ratH'  i 
increase  per  se  and  per  foot. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  can  not  increase  per  foot  ? 

Mr.  Lockett.  I  do  not  see  why. 

Senator  Smoot.  Bececuse  of  the  very  fact  that  the  ad  valorem  r-tj 
of  duty  upon  the  price  per  square  foot  will  be  no  more  than  thi*  si 
valorem  rate  of  duty  upon  the  value  of  the  total  number  of  squ^r 
feet. 

Mr.  Lockett.  I  grant  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  JjOCkett.  As  1  said  a  moment  ago,  tliose  figures  that  I  c'^^ 
you  represented  the  foreign  landed  cost  except  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  right.  , 

Mr.  Lockett.  If  we  had,  for  example,  a  duty  of  35  per  cent 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  Let  us  not  spend  any  more  tiro*-  '^ 
it,  because  the  question  can  be  figured  out  by  the  committee  as  wj 
as  you  can  figure  it. 

Sir.  Lockett.  Perhaps  they  can  figure  it  a  good  dea]  b^tt^r 
Senator  Smoot,  but  I  do  not  like  to  have  the  impression  go  abr  *l 
that  our  figures  do  not  substantiate  oiu*  contention. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  follow  this  with  a  written  statein«":i 
Put  it  in  right  there. 

Mr.  Lockett.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that,  but  I  prefer  to  have  i»  ■' 
better  form  than  the  one  I  have  here.  May  I  have  a  few  min«t«- 
now  to  talk  on  the  other  para^aph  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  time  is  more  than  up,  but  you  ni-' 
take  a  little  more  time.    Make  your  statement  as  brief  as  possibl<^ 

Senator  Smoot.  You  wish  to  speak  on  paragraph  393  f 

Mr.  Lockett.  Yes;  paragraph  393  is  the  so-called  **catrli-a'* 
paragraph  in  the  metal  schedule. 
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gain  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  in  which  we  find  it  difficult  to 
prehend  how  the  House  committee  ever  arrived  at  their  rate  of 

?nator  Smoot.  The  same  thing  applies  here  in  this  situation  that 

have  said  applies  to  the  other  section  as  far  as  American  valu- 
n  is  concemecf. 

[r.  Ix)CKETT.  You  mean  so  far  as  what  the  House  did  is  concerned  ? 
enator  Smoot.  Yes. 
[r.  LocKETT.  But  I  am  speaking  about  the  rate,  Senator  Smoot. 

instance,  paragraph  393  of  the  Fordney  bill  proposes  a  dutv  of 

per   cent   on   tne  American   valuation.     The   iJnderwood  law, 

ftgraph  167,  carried  a  duty  of  20  per  cent;  and  the  Payne- Aldrich 

,  paragraph  199,  carried  45  per  cent. 

Ve  import  the  textile  machinery,  when  we  can,  made  by  Messrs. 

tt  Bros.    (Inc.),  the  largest  builder  of  textile  machinery  in  the 

rid. 

The  cost  in  England  of  one  of  Piatt's  machines  to  the  importer, 

ier  present  conditions,  is  nearly,  in  some  instances,  50  per  cent 

:her  than  what  similar  American  machines  sell  for  in  this  country. 

ere  are  some  mills  in  this  coimtrv  who  will  have  Piatt's  machinery 

ly.    On  the  bulk  of  Piatt's  machinery  imported  into  this  country 

ring  the  last  ten  years  a  premium  has  been  paid,  by  the  purchaser 

this  country,  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

We  beUeve  in  proper  protection,  but  if  you  should  put  machinery 

K)n  the  free  list  and  give  the  importer  a  bonus  as  well,  we  will  not 

able  to  undersell  the  American  manufacturer  to-day.  There- 
ro.  what  earthly  reason  is  there  for  putting  a  duty  on  machinery? 
(iocs  not  protect  anyone,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  which  it  pro- 
des  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

The  value  of  imported  textile  machinery  in  1918  was,  I  think, 
mpthing  like  $700,000.  That  would  not  pay  for  equipping  a  small 
ill  of  25,000  spindles  capacity  in  this  country.  Only  recently  an 
aporter  was  invited  to  bid  upon  an  outfit  for  a  mill,  and  the  foreign 
dotation  was  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars,  and  the  Ameri- 
in  producer  quoted  about  $500,000. 

There  is  another  thing  I  wish  to  speak  of.  I  was  told  by  a  man  who 
I  in  a  position  to  know  that  the  labor  cost  in  England  is  about  twice 
5  much  as  it  is  here.  This  only- tends  to  create  a  monopoly  and 
oes  not  do  the  consumer  a  bit  of  good. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  the  monopoly  can  sell  for  $500,000  cheaper  than 
iie  Enjglish  manufacturer,  it  is  pretty  good,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  LocKETT.  That  may  be  true  in  one  respect.  If,  as  I  said  with 
expect  to  card  clothing,  the  product  is  not  as  good  as  the  foreign 
•roduct,  the  result  might  be  in  the  long  run  that  the  cost  to  tno 
onsumer  would  be  greater. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  purchaser  would  have  to  decide  that. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  The  purchaser  does  not  know  very  much  about  this 
J^atter.    He  does  not  know  whether 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  Then  he  had  better  keep  out  of  the 
>usiness. 

Mr,  LocKETT.  I  am  speaking  of  the  consumer.  He  does  not  know 
''whether  the  product  is  made  upon  high-grade  foreign  machineiy  or 
'^tuerican  machinery.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like 
^0  see  textile  machinery  put  upon  the  free  list.  We  would  like  to 
lave  an  opportunity  to  try  to  get  some  business  as  best  we  may 


'r    » 
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upon  a  more  favorable  basis,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  a  treinoi:  * 
amount  of  evidence  could  be  procured  to  substantiate  these  ?? 
ments,  and  knowing,  further,  that  the  bulk  of  users  of  machin^r 
cotton  mills  prefer  the  foreign  machinery  if  they  could  get  it  . 
fair  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  I   think   that   is  unfair  to  the  American  m.  - 
f acturer.     I  think  you  have  been  fair  so  far,  but  you  are  now  unf 
I  think  you  will  admit  you  are  imfair,  or  that  it  would  be  unfa 
allow  the  card  clothing  machinery  to  come  in  free. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  With  the  pound  sterling  down,  it  would  not  i' 
the  English  manufacturer  an  advantage  over  the  American,  hu' 
would  give  the  English  manufacturer 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  You  want  to  be  fair,  I  am  sure,  i 
you  are  now  unfair. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Senator,  with  all  • 
deference.  If  you  will  give  me  one  minute,  I  will  try  to  shov  \ 
The  sterhng  exchange  depreciated  35  per  cent.  Flatts  hav. 
selling  basis  for  different  machines.  In  1909  the  price  was  hst  .  - 
15  per  cent.  In  1915  it  was  list  price  less  5  per  cent,  and  the  avfjit. 
peak  advance  since  then  over  the  list  price  was  nearly  ovex  20(i  j* 
cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  may  have  asked  bigger  prices   than  w  - 
necessary,  like  a  great  many  other  manufacturers  during  the  v. 
but  when  it  comes  down  to  a  question  of  competition  and  vi  • 
everybody  in  the  world  is  looking  for  a  market,  if  they  could  stl!  f 
less,  they  would  do  it. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  Doesn't  that  answer  yoiu*  question,  Senator? 

Senator  Smoot.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  LocKETT  (continuing).  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  pr 
of  over  200  per  cent  since  1909  with  a  corresponding  depreciation  -. 
currency  of  35  per  cent"? 

Now,  I  could  go  on  and  give  vou  illustrations  of  particular  kiiid 
foreign  machiery  wjiere  the  selling  price  of  that  loreign  machiii'." 
to-day — and  I  am  taking  cognizance  of  the  depreciation  in  Bri'^ 
currency — is  nearly  50  per  cent  more  at  the  English  shops  than  t^ 
American  manufacturer  is  charging  for  similar  machinerr.  1  •- 
not  see  why  in  the  face  of  conditions  that  have  existed  for  nt'^'i 
20  years  there  has  been  a  protective  duty  upon  this  Anierican»inA  i 
machinery  which  has  not  in  any  way  protected  the  American  mrs- 
f acturer  except  by  tending  to  prohibit  importations,  elimin&'u 
generally  competitive  business,  and  making  it  entirely  iinnecf^--r 
for  the  American  manufacturer,  in  fixing  his  selling price^  to  rectcr.- 
that  there  is  any  competition  from  abroad.  May  I  have  a  fev  ^ 
in  which  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lockett.  I  thank  the  committee  very  much  for  its  attentj." 

BRIEF  OF  JOSEPH  F.  LOCKETT,  aEPREBBHTZVG  LEIGH  *  BUTLXH,  BOSTOV.  MXM 

CARD  CLOTBINO. 

This  is  directed  to  paragraph  337,  page  65,  of  H.  R.  7456  (Fordney  bill),  oov  b. 
this  committee,  which  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

"Card  clothing  not  actually  and  permanently  fitted  to  and  attacdied  u>  <%^  ^ 
machines  or  to  parts  thereof  at  the  time  of  importation,  when  manufactm^  f 
tempered  or  un tempered  round  iron  or  steel  wire,  or  with  plated  wire»  or  other  h 
round  or  steel  wire,  or  with  felt-face,  wool-face,  or  rubber-face  cloth  containinif  ^ 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. " 
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imgraph  124  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3, 1913,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
'ani  clothing    *    *    *,    when  manufactured  with  tempered,  round  steel  wire, 
lated  wire  or  other  than  round  iron  or  steel  wire,  or  with  felt-face  or  wool-face 
ibber-face  cloth  containing  wool,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. " 
kTa:?raph  145  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
ard  clothing    *    ♦    *,    when  manufactured  with  tempered,  round  steel  wire, 
nits  per  square  foot. " 

;rd  ciothinig  is  an  article  made  of  steel  wire  staples  set  through  a  flexible  founda- 
about  three  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  composed  of  leather,  cloth, 
her  material.  It  is  usually  made  in  long  strips  and  wound  on  to  and  fastened 
on  cylinders  and  other  parts  of  carding  machines.  Its  function  is  to  card,  i.  e., 
he  fibers  parallel,  and  clean  cotton  or  wool. 

le  card  clothing  we  import  is  made  by  Joseph  Sykes  Bros.  (Ltd.\  of  Huddera- 
.  England. 

I  the  outset,  we  desire  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  in  the  best 
re,<t8  of  American  industries  and  labor.  We  insist,  however,  that  the  rate  of  duty 
)  far  a^  it  applies  to  card  clothing  should  be  based,  as  near  as  may  be,  upon  the 
al  difference  in  cost  of  production  of  the  article  here  and  abroad.  We  beUeve 
understand  that  the  Republicans  in  revising  this  tariff  are  proceeding  upon  this 
ry.  We  strongly  protest  and  object  to  any  rate  on  this  commodity  which  is  in 
r*  of  the  said  actual  difference  in  the  respective  costs  of  production, 
•om  1S97  up  to  the  enactment  of  the  Underwood  law,  duty  on  card  clothing  was 
»ed  at  various  specific  rates  of  duty  for  each  square  foot.  We  prefer  a  specific 
of  duty  on  this  commodity  for  the  reason  that  it  lessens  the  possibility  of  litigation 
makes  the  estimation  of  the  duty  by  all  concerned  much  less  difficult.  The  Gov- 
nent  would  receive  at  all  times  the  same  amount  of  duty  at  a  specific  rate  and  the 
•eciation  in  exdiange  would  not  affect  the  duty  in  any  way. 
irti  clothing  is  bought  and  sold  abroad  and  here  at  a  price  per  square  foot.  If  it 
e  de^re  of  the  Congress  to  levy  a  specific  rate  of  duty  wherever  possible,  card 
ling  w  a  conspicuous  example  where  a  specific  rate  of  duty  can  be  used  with 
racy  and  precision.  The  American  manufacturers  have  requested  a  specific 
of  dutv.  (See  brief  of  American  manufacturers  before  the  Wavs  and  Means 
inittee,*  62d  Cong.,  3d  sess..  vol.  2,  Schedule  C,  pp.  1304  and  1305!) 
)t1^)n-carding  machines,  as  they  are  made,  are  equipped  with  a  set  of  card  clothing 
ih  usually  consists  of  one  roll  for  the  cylinder,  anotner  roll  for  the  doffer,  and  strips 
be  flats.  As  fast  as  it  becomes  womout  or  damaged,  the  machines  are  reequipped 
I  new  card  clothing. 

le  life  of  this  commodity  depends  upon  the  usage  it  receives,  but,  generally 
king,  the  foreign  product  is  more  durable  and  lasts,  upon  the  average,  at  least 
iars,  whereas  the  domestic  product  will  last  upon  the  average  somewhere  between 
il  10  years,  all  with  ordinary  usage. 

w  total  number  of  points  set  into  the  foundations,  as  heretofore  referred  to,  vary 
approximately  60,000  to  100,000  per  square  foot,  according  to  the  mill's  require- 
te.  These  wire  points  are  commonlv  known  as  ''teeth,''  and  are  set  into  the 
dations  by  a  particular  machine  called  a  "setting  machine."  The  men  who 
lU:  the  setting  machines  in  England  are  called  "tenters."  In  this  country  these 
snm  are  called  "tenders." 

r  desire  to  strongly  impress  upon  this  committee  that  the  American  manufacturer 
nl  clothing  imports  most  of  the  cloth  and  rubber  out  of  which  he  makes  his  founda- 
).  He  also  imports  most  of  the  wire  used  to  make  and  set  the  teeth  with  the  aid 
''aaid  "setting  machines." 

le  difference  in  wa^s  paid  to  the  operators  of  these  setting  machines  here  and 
ui  CTiDstitutes  one  of  the  larsest  elements  entering  into  the  total  difference  in  the 
of  production  between  the  American  and  the  foreign  product.  Most  of  the  card 
in^  imported  into  the  United  States  comes  from  England, 
in^fers  and  inspectors,  so  called,  are  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  card 
m^:,  but  the  labor  cost  of  these  employees  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
'  i-t>st  of  the  machine  tenders.  Upon  the  best  information  obtainable,  it  costs 
voi^  manafactiirer  over  50  per  cent  more  than  the  American  manufacturer  to 
'^f*  te«ith  into  the  foundation.  The  reason. for  this  is  bev?ause  the  American  ma- 
"*<  are  run  at  far  greater  speed  than  the  English  machines.  Furthermore,  each 
ri'un  tender  operates  twice  as  many  setting  machines  as  each  English  operator. 
m  addition,  each  ^Vmerican  machine  produces  a  much  larger  quantity  of  card 
•  lothino  per  hour  than  each  English  machine. 

e  rard  clothing  made  hy  Messrs.  Joseph  Sykes  Bros.,  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
«  of  English-made  card  clothing,  is  a  product  which  has  a  world-wide  reputation 
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for  durability  and  efficiency.    In  fact,  many  American  manufacturers  prefer  ^'<.i 
card  clothing  to  the  domestic  product.    Frequently  when  orderinfr  Axnehrftn  l- 
machines  the  mills  specifically  request  their  machines  be  equipped  with  cird  •  I  '• 
manufaf^tured  by  Messrs.  Sykes  Bros. 

It  would  be  a  s^reat  misfortune  if  the  American  cotton  manufarturer  can  i 
Sykes  card  clothing:.    The  rate  of  duty  now  in  the  Fordney  bill  would  yn^' ' 
importation.    Evidence  was  offered  at  the  hearing  to  show'  that  the  rooapf * 
Sykes's  clothing  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  American  maker  of  card  cloth:'..  - 
lowering  his  quality  and  increasing  his  price.    It  is  predicted  that  thi«  woc^'  ■ 
if  the  domestic  product  is  the  onlv  one  which  can  be  obtained.     Much  t»-* 
can  be  had  to  demonstrate  beyonJ  all  question  that  the  Sykes  card  li'V-  .: 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  best  interests  of  the  American  cotton  manuiartcr.--  m 
the  entire  people  as  well. 

In  a  brief  filed  in  behalf  of  the  American  manufacturers  with  the  Wa%-F  acti  *'-j 
Committee  in  1913  (vol.  2,  Schedule  C,  Doc.  1447,  pp.  1304  and  1305}  it'wig  r:.\  : 
the  Congress  that  unless  a  high  rate  of  duty  was  iniposed  upon  card  clothing  i'  ' 
"ultimately  destroy  the  industry  in  this  country.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  speakine  ^f-'  "  "i 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1921  (Tariff  Information,  1921,  No.  2,  pp.  823  n. :  -J 
referred  to  the  increase  in  the  manufacturing  plants  of  American  manufacture?  i 
clothing.  Apparently  the  prediction  of  the  American  manufacturers  in  191.'^  •  -•  n 
fulfilled,  even  before  the  World  War  gave  them  added  protection.  From  th*»  ?*■.'-  .1 
of  imports  and  duties  compiled  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commiasion  in  V^y  ^ 
583,  tne  total  number  of  square  feet  of  card  clothing  imported  in  1915  waa  2ns,* . 
in  1916  it  was  222,264.  Tne  average  number  of  square  feet  imported  in  each  **  'J 
years,  namely,  240,000,  was  much  lower  than  311,000,  the  average  amount  oif  ^i 
feet  of  card  clothing  imported  in  the  years  1909  to  1913,  inclusive,  under  the  IS 
AJdrich  law  in  8i)ite  of  tne  great  increase  in  the  number  of  new  American  mills  c^  • 
using  card  clothing. 

Considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  card  clothing  used  to  card  cottoo  *. 
United  States  is  made  in  the  United  States.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  -aj 
used  is  imported  from  England. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  rate  of  35  per  cent  under  the  Underwood  lav  li: : 
result  in  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  card  clothing,  to  the  detriment -^i 
American  manufacturer,  prior  to  1917  and  has  not  since  that  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  imderstand  the  reason  which  actuated  the  Ways  and  Mean^  •  i 
mittee  in  providing  a  rate  of  35  per  cent  in  said  paragraph  337  of  tibos  bill. 

This  rate  was  not  apparently  worked  out  on  anv  mathematical  formula.  W» '  -i 
the  Finance  Committee  will  carefully  consider  the  fact  that  the  rate  now  in  the  Kcrii 
bill  is  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent  over  the  Payne- Aldrich  rate. 

We  believe  even  to-day  the  Underwood  bill,  providing  as  it  does  a  late  of  V>  i 
cent  on  card  clothing  based  upon  the  foreign  value,  gives  to  the  Amencan  lui^ 
facturer  of  card  clothing  to-day  much  more  protection  than  he  is  reaaoiu)>'> 
justly  entitled  to. 

As  stated  to  the  Finance  Conunittee  at  the  hearing  on  August  26,  1921.  a  net 
ment  is  before  us  this  year  in  calculating  the  correct  and  proper  rate  of  duty  ciz  : 
clothing.    We  refer  to  the  assessment  of  ad  valorem  duties  upon  the  baas  ol  .Km* : 
values. 

If  the  American- valuation  plan,  so  called,  is  not  a  part  of  the  Fordney  bi^! 
final  passage,  the  rate  of  duty  mentioned  in  said  paragraph  337,  namely  3ft  pf'r  *■ 
should  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  although  as  stated  nerotofore,  we  pnler  «  ^T*' ' 
rate  of  duty. 

As  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Fordney  bill,  when  enacted,  'will  ccc^'  i 
for  at  least  foiu*  years  the  rate  of  exchange  should  be  taken  into  coQsidenb^>c  ; 
constitutes  a  vital  element  in  arriving^  at  the  landed  costs  of  the  imported  nu.*'"! 
It  likewise  becomes  important  in  estimating  with  accuracy  the  rate  o(  duty  %   I 
should  apply  on  this  commodity. 

In  estimating  the  correct  rate  of  duty  to  be  assessed  upon  this  prodact  it  i«  \'-> 
ative  that  proper  consideration  be  given  to  the  value  of  the  nound  Btertine  ui  « ~ 
ican  money.  The  probability  is  that  before  this  bill  becomes  law  the  rale  Of  *I•■^  .i 
will  be  far  in  excess  of  $3.70,  the  rate  now  prevailing.  It  is  also  rRMooahlv  o^j 
that  before  the  bill  is  repealed  the  rate  of  exchange  will  be  nearer  par. 

We  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  when  the  pound  sterling  readied  iu  *'  ^ 
value  in  American  money  it  had  only  depreciated  about  35  per  cent  from  par  vt 
as  the  price  of  card  clothing  in  England  increased  100  per  cent. 

The  following  figures  show  conclusivoly  that  the  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  vaibsco  «Q 
the  American  valuation  is  not  only  unneoeesary  but  prohibitive  as  wdl.  ^t?  i 
which  gives  such  a  result  will  not  prove  to  be  in  the  best  interests  to  all  tht*  y  i 
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kte  of  duty  of  18  per  cent  ad  vftlorem  upon  the  present  American  valuation,  or  40 

:&  per  square  foot,  will  provide  ample  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

e  are  taking  for  example  a  lot  of  card  clothing  recently  received  by  us  to  be  used  on 

iniinderB  of  cotton-carding  machines,  each  cylinder's  equipment  being  272  feet  by 

cbes,  No.  120^8,  the  foundation  being  made  of  cotton,  cotton,  woolen,  and  cotton. 

he  American  value  for  these  goods  to-day  is  $691.15. 

pplying  the  Fordney  bill  rate,  the  duty  would  be  calculated  as  follows:  $691.15,  at 

er  cent,  equals  $241.90. 

he  total  number  of  square  feet  in  this  unit  is,  as  stated,  272.    If  the  total  dut>[  is 

1.90,  the  equivalent  specific  duty  is  about  89  cents  per  square  foot.    This  is  an  in- 

k<(e  of  almost  100  per  cent  over  the  rate  of  45  cents  per  square  foot  in  the  Pavne- 

rich  law.     Certainl>r  this  Congress  doesn't  intend  to  increase  the  admittedly  nigh 

e  in  the  Payne^Aldrich  bill  by  100  per  cent.    We  seriously  doubt  if  the  Ways  and 

iDs  Committee  intended  to  make  any  such  increase  in  the  rate  on  card  clothing  as  is 

}  represented. 

t  e  maintain  that  even  the  specific  rate  of  45  cents  per  square  foot  (the  Payne- Aldrich 

!)  or  its  ad  valorem  equivalent,  namely  18  per  cent  (based  upon  the  American 

at^.  are  both  too  high. 

he  duty  under  the  Underwood  law  on  this  commodity  to-day,  based  on  a  rate 

3.70  per  pound  sterling:,  is  equal  to  about  55^  cents  per  square  foot  or  a  trifle  more 

n  20  per  cent  above  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate.    To  now  suggest  an  additional  in- 

Lse  of  80  per  cent  over  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate  is  uncalled  for.    Based  upon  $4 

be  pound,  the  rate  under  the  Underwood  law  is  equal  to  about  60  cents  per  square 

I.    As  the  rate  of  exchange  advances,  the  duty  per  square  foot  will  increase  pro- 

tionately. 

lut  we  have  confidence  that  had  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  realized  the 

nondous  increase  they  were  making  on  this  commodity,  they  would  have  recom- 

(ided  a  very  much  lower  rate.    An  increase  of  100  per  cent  over  the  rate  in  the 

me-Aldrich  law  is  contrary  to  the  needs  of  the  case. 

if  e  strongly  urge  this  committee  to  recommend  a  rate  on  card  clothing  not  higher 

o  40  cents  per  square  foot  or  18  per  cent  ad  valorem  based  upon  the  American 

nation.    With  either  rate,  the  American  manufacturer  will  have  due  and  suffi- 

tit  protection,  the  Government  will  obtain  more  revenue  owing  to  greater  importa- 

Qs,  and  the  American  cotton  mills  will  not  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  pur- 

ise  a  superior  quality  of  card  clothing. 

MACHINERY. 

Ma  ia  directed  to  the  last  part  of  paragraph  393,  page  87,  of  H.  R.  7456  (Fordney 

U,  now  before  this  committee,  which  reads  aa  follows: 

'  *    *    *    if  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  brass, 

kel,  pewter,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  metal,  but  not  plated  with  platinum,  geld, 

ttlver,  or  colored  with  gold  lacquer,  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  35  per 

itum  ad  valorem." 

The  clause  above  quoted  is  known  as  the  *' catch-all"  metal  clause,  and  is  sub- 

Dtially  the  same  as  paragraph  167  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  which  reads 

part  as  foUows: 

•  *  *  if  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  platinum,  gold,  or  silver,  and  articles 
warea  plated  with  gold  or  silver,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  50 
r  centum  ad  valorem;  if  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  cop- 
\  brase,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  metal,  but  not  plated  with  gold 
silver,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem." 
Fhe  corresponding  provision  in  the  tariff  act  of  August  28, 1897,  paragraph  193,  reads 

"Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  aluminum,  or 
bar  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  45  per  centum  ad  valorem." 
^^e  J)elieve  in  a  protective  tariff  whenever  such  protection  is  needed  for  American 
li^.tri^  and  labor.  The  accurate  tariff  rate  on  any  commodity  should  reflect  the 
Serence  between  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
It  was  said  not  long  ago  by  an  official  connected  with  one  of  the  largest  American 
kcbine  buildera  that  the  labor  cost  per  machine  for  textile  machinery  was  less  in  the 
ijiti3d  States  than  in  England. 

^e  are  importers  of  textile  machinery  and  have  the  exclusive  selling  agency  in  the 
ut«d  Statc»and  Canada  for  the  machinery  manufactured  by  Piatt  Bros.  &  Co.  (Ltd.), 
Idham,  England,  established  in  1821.  who  employ  over  12,000  people.  Their  product 
world  dnious  for  its  construction,  aurability,  and  efficiency.  Because  of  its  excel- 
^^^,  it  will  last  longer  and  will  likewise  require  less  repair  than  American-made 
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machinery.    Most  of  the  machinery  which  we  import  is  for  use  in  American  ^uT!.  z  i 
worsted  mills. 

It  is  inconceivable  why  the  American  manufacturers  of  machinery  hav9  te*«ii  r.  • 
for  so  long  a  time  such  an  unnecessarily  high  degree  of  protection.     In  manv  in-v-  - 
the  American  selling  price  of  machines  maae  to  perform  similar  service  to  tKo«*^  %  * 
we  offer  for  sale  is  much  lower  than  our  machines  can  be  purcha^d  for  at  the  -t  - 
England,  to  which  must  be  added  freight,  duty,  and  charges.    The  Ameri«^n  r 
manufacturer  is  obliged  to  pay  a  premium  for  the  foreign-made  machinery,  whv  \t  t- 
many  respects  superior  to  the  American  product. 

There  is  no  real  competition  between  English  and  American  machine  huildt*T>  ^- 
price;  there  never  has  been  imder  a  45  per  cent  rate  of  duty.    It  is  an  absolute  i^^'' 
the  major  part  of  English  textile  machinerv  could  never  compete  with  tlie  Ajii--  .■ 
machinery  as  to  price,  unless  Congress  should,  in  addition  to  putting  it  on  th«  im- 
grant  a  substantial  bonus  on  the  imported  machinery. 

Very  recently  we  were  asked  by  one  of  the  lai^  cotton  milb  to  quote  them  <iti  a  " 
plete  mill  of  25,000  spindles.    On  following  up  our  quotation  we  were  told  tJis' 
price  was  more  than  double  th^  prices  they  had  received  from  the  domeertir  nun 
turers,  in  spite  of  our  having  figured  all  our  costs  upon  the  prevailing  rate  of  e^rli:. .. 
Irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  two  classes  of  macninery,  it  is  clear  that  no  pr>te-  • 
was  needed. 

Furthermore,  the  sales  of  foreign  machinery  we  have  made  in  the  past  few  -.* 
have  been  in  nearly  every  instance  at  a  higher  price  than  the  American-made  m»*  ^  - 
In  such  cases  the  sales  were  effected  solely  because  of  the  insistence  of  the  Anj»"-- 
mill  manufacturers  upon  having  Platts  machinery. 

When  the  Underwood  bill  was  enacted  in  1913  a  substantial  reduction  in  th«'  -•  > 
of  duty  from  45  to  20  per  cent  was  made.  Even  with  this  reduction  it  has  beeL:i'>  - 
sible  for  the  foreign  machine  builder  to  compete  with  the  American  manufartcr  - 

If  the  high  rates  of  duty  are  continued  upon  machinery,  it  will  encoune«>   * 
American  manufacturers  to  increase  their  prices.    It  will  also  continue  to  pr- 
the  importation  of  foreign  machinery.    It  will  likewise  increase  the  cost  to  tK»>  * 
mate  consumer  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  products  produced  by  the  .irc^*  .* 
mills,  for  the  reason,  we  believe,  that  in  the  long  run  the  goods  produced  by  F\j  - 
machinery  will  prove  to  be  more  advantageous. 

The  quantity  of  textile  machinery  imported  into  this  country  in  1916.  l^r  - 
1918,  according  to  the  official  statistics  of  imports,  is  very  small  and  ha?  wh^"" 
no  effect  upon  American  manufacturers  or  labor.    We  refer  to  the  statistic*  •«]  iH'  ^ 
and  duties  published  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  for  the  use  of  thf  • 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  page  609,  No.  2810,  and  under  the  heading,  *  Ail 
textile  machinery,"  we  fina  the  following  information: 

1916,  20  per  cent  of  $569,068 *::•;  • 

1917,  20  per  cent  of  $938,229 1*" 

1918,  20  per  cent  of  $699,792 U' 

To  show  the  very  small  quantity  of  imports  of  textile  machinery  during  th**  "- 
years  mentioned,  namely,  1916  to  1918,  the  value  of  the  machiner>'^  import*Hi  d. 
each  of  the  three  years  was  the  approximate  cost,  before  the  war,  of  fitting  ut>  a « 
mill  of  about  25,000  spindles.    This  would  include  the  erection  of  the  bnil'iiri.*  ir 
all  other  charges. 

To  show  the  absolute  monopoly  which  the  American  manufacttueni  have  opor  '* 
American  cotton  mills,  we  cali  attention  to  Appendix  B  on  page  97  of  a  spei-uJ  r ; 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  headed  ^*  Miscellaneous  i^eriee  No.  37— ^'f 
Spinning  Machinery  Industry,"  which  was  issued  by  the  Department  of  Comner 
in  1916.    On  said  Appendix  B  it  is  noted  that  the  various  machine  diopa  U.**  ' 
referred  to  manufacture  practically  87  per  cent  of  the  carding  machinery  ifi^   • 
the  cotton  mills  of  the  United  States,  92  per  cent  of  the  spinning  nubdunen  e- ' 
practicall>^  all  of  the  looms.    This  places  a  premium  on  the  manufacture  in  Act*.  "  . 
of  an  inferior  article.    It  also  imposes  a  tremendous  tax  on  the  purrhacvr  of  th«  t- 
grade  of  goods,  whether  the  best  grade  be  American  or  forei^  machinery. 

How,  therefore,  can  the  American  manufacturer  conscientiously  ask  thi?  «'" 
mittee  for  any  protection,  much  less  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  foffeign  mi' 
ery,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  practically  no  importations  undt?  >' 
Underwood  law  at  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  20  per  cent. 

When  the  pound  sterling  reached  its  lowest  value  in  American  money  it  bi«i  * 
preciated  only  about  35  per  cent  from  par  ($4.8665),  whereas  the  price  ol  cotTLC  i. 
machinery  in  England  increased  over  200  per  cent. 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  to  make  or  the  dndre  of  th»  p^ 
of  the  United  States  to  have  the  rates  on  imports  so  hi^  as  to  prohibit  the  un{xv'** 
of  foreign  goods,  after  due  protection  has  been  given,  based  upon  the  diffeieni  «>  ii.  - 
cost  of  production  here  and  abroad.    Many  x)eople  in  this  country  aie  dbtuM* 
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y  day  over  the  loss  of  our  export  trade.    By  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  foreign-made 

hinery  we  not  only  are  preventing  the  Government  from  obtaining  an^  revenue 

I  imported  machinery,  but  we  are  stifling  our  export  trade.    The  foreign  manu- 

orers  will  certainly  not  buy  our  goods  in  large  quantities  unless  they  can  sell 

r  goods  to  us  upon  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.    No  one  benefits  from  the  monopoly 

American  machine  builders  now  have  except  the  stockholders. 

^e  can  submit  figures,  if  the  committee  desires,  to  prove  conclusively  that  Ameri- 

-made  cotton-mill  machinery  needs  no  protection  whatsoever. 

'e,  therefore,  believe  that  this  machinery  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

ALUMlirnM  WARE. . 

[Paragraph  339.] 

ATEXENT  OF  B.  C.  ZIEGLEB,  CHAIBMAN  OF  TARIFF  COM- 
CCTTBB  OF  THE  AIiUMCNUM  WARE  MAXUFACTUBEBS  OF 
HE  T7NITSD  STATES,  WEST  BEXP,  INP. 

Mr.  ZiEGLEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  chairman  of  the  tariff  com- 
ttee  of  the  alummum-ware  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
isisting  of  34  different  companies  scattered  throughout  the  entire 
intry.  Aluminum  sheet  is  the  raw  material  used  in  the  manu- 
;ture  of  our  aluminum  cooking  utensils.  Aluminum  ware  consists 
hollow  ware  and  flat  ware.  Hollow  ware  is  cooking  utensils,  such 
pots  and  pans,  and  the  flat  ware  consists  of  knives,  forks,  and 
Dons. 

Last  spring  we  prepared  a  brief  in  support  of  the  proposition  that 
&  aluminum-ware  manufacturers  were  entitled  to  a  higher  pro- 
itive  tariff.  Copies  of  our  briefs  were  submitted  to  the  Ways  and 
»Ds  Committee,  but  the  subcommittee  on  metals  had  already 
88ed  on  the  tariff  on  aluminum  cooking  utensils  before  our  brief 
nched  them,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  appear  here  to-day. 
Senator  Smoot.  For  what  do  you  ask  ? 

Mr.  ZiEOLEB.  We  are  asking  for  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  15 
nts  per  pound  specific  based  on  American  valuation. 
The  proposed  law  intends  to  give  us  28  per  cent.  Forty-five  per 
nt  has  been  the  prevailing  rate  from  1883  to  1913,  except  for  the 
5t  three  years  or  Cleveland's  administration.  In  1913  the  tariff 
ii8  reduced  to  25  per  cent  on  hollow  ware  and  20  per  cent  on  flat 
ire. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  House  gave  you  5  cents  a  pound  and  30  per 

nt  ad  valorem.    When  composed  wholly  or  m  chief  value  of 

uminum,  28  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  ZiEGLEB.  It  does  not.    Pardon  me,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  see.    That  is  the  "iron  or  steel  and  enameled  or 

azed." 

Mr.  ZliEOLEB.  We  want  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  15  cents  per 

)und  specific. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  28  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Yes;  and  no  specific.    As  I  have  stated,  in  1913  the 

ite  was  cut  to  26  per  cent  on  noUow  ware 

Senator  Watson.  What  were  the  imports  under  those  rates  ?  Did 
ley  amount  to  anything,  or  were  they  large  ? 

Mr.  ZiEOLEK.  Yes,  sir;  the  imports  in  the  last  10  months  of  1920 
mounted  to  $1,900,000. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  total  consumption  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Zdeqler.  About  $32,000,000  worth. 
Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  brief  ? 
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Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  one  prepared.  I  would  like  '.j 
make  a  few  further  statements  if  I  may  be  permitted. 

Germany's  wages  are  one-eighth  of  ours.  Grerman  raw  mater:*! 
is  much  cneaper  than  ours,  probably  costing  them  one-half  or  le-e. 
Wages  represent  one-half  of  tne  cost  of  our  product  and  materi&l  l.] 
other  half.  Take  an  aluminum  utensil  costing  a  dollar  to  prodii>| 
and  it  represents  50  cents  labor  cost  and  50  cents  material  cost. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  not  that  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  No,  sir.  For  the  same  article  made  in  Germany  .i 
represents  6 J  cents  labor  cost  and  25  cents  material  cost,  or  a  tti 
of  31^  cents. 

As  previously  stated,  we  are  asking  for  45  per  cent  ad  valoreD 
and  15  cents  specific.  Assuming  that  the  cost  of  production  .  i 
Germany  is  31  or  32  cents  a  pound,  and  adding  8  or  9  cents  for  frelrt: 
to  the  tjnited  States  and  a  fair  profit,  the  American  importer  r^ 
buy  this  article  in  New  York  for  aoout  40  cents. 

On  this  basis  the  following  indicates  the  result  of  applying  tL 
rates  we  ask  for  with  American  valuation: 

The  amount  paid  by  the  American  importer,  40  cents.    Add  4% 
per  cent  for  the  ad  valorem  duty.     Add  15  cents  for  specific  duu 
and  the  total  is  $1. 

The  last  item  is  on  the  assumption  that  a  poimd  of  fabhcat*^: 
aluminum  is  worth  $1.  The  actual  cost  is  slightly  less  than  that  &i 
the  present  time;  so  that  the  last  item  in  the  foregoing  computAti'>? 
should  be  perhaps  12  or  13  cents,  indicating  that  even  with  the  pr^ 
posed  rates  the  unported  German  article  would  slightly  undersell  ih* 
American  article. 

We  can  not  state  positively  just  what  German  aluminum  war-*] 
will  cost  laid  down  in  the  port  of  New  York,  but  it  is  fair  to  fimnl 
40  cents  a  poimd.  If  the  German  article  can  be  bought  in  >tf«^ 
York  for  40  cents  a  pound,  the  rates  are  adequate.  If  it  can  nut, 
they  are  inadequate;  and  if  the  German  article  costs  more  than  4-1 
cents  the  tariff,  of  course,  would  be  too  high.  But  in  that  case  thcrr 
is  no  danger  that  the  American  consumer  will  have  to  pay  artificiail/ 
high  prices  for  aluminum  ware,  for  three  reasons — first,  because  -f 
the  actual  and  keen  competition  between  American  manufacturtT- 
of  aluminum  ware;  second,  aluminum  ware  must  compete  in  t!i- 
United  States  with  enamel  ware;  and,  third,  the  present  manufti- 
turing  capacity  of  the  aluminum-ware  manufacturers  is  three  or  fo'ii 
times  the  consuifiption. 

Enamel  ware  and  aluminum  ware  are  very  much  alike.  Thev  at- 
used  for  the  same  purposes  and  sold  to  the  same  trade  and  nuui' 
practically  the  same  in  shape.  In  other  words,  they  are  both  p»*i- 
and  pans  used  for  cooking  d!evices. 

Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  enamel  ware  had  an  ad  valorem  du:; 
of  40  per  cent  and  aluminum  a  duty  of  45  per  cent.  Under  iii# 
present  law  aluminum  ware  has  a  duty  of  25  and  enamel  ware  •ho  •  " 

Under  the  proposed  law  enamel  ware  is  supposed  to  be  gettb.: 
30  per  cent  and  5  cents  per  pound  specific,  compared  with  28  per  c«-:»t 
for  aluminum. 

We  feel  that  if  enamel  ware  is  entitled  to  25  cents  specific,  alum;- 
num  ware  is  entitled  to  15  cents  per  pound  specific. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  asking  tuis  because  of  what  was  givon 
on  the  enamel  ware  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  me,  briefly,  why  it  is  you  want  now 
•  cents  a  pound  over  and  above  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate;  particu- 
rly,  why  you  want  it  since  the  45  per  cent  would  apply  under 
merican  valuation  and  not  foreign  valuation  ? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Because  of  the  difference  in  cost  abroad  and  here  as 
»mpared  with  the  cost  before  the  war. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  difference  existed  before  the  war,  did  it  not? 
Mr.  ZiEGLEB.  No,  sir^  not  th^  way  we  compute  it. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  existed  back  in  1909,  did  it  not  ?  You  got  along 
pry  well  then  with  45  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation,  did  you  not  ? 
Mr.  ZiEGLER.  We  did;  but  the  labor  cost,  we  contend,  in  Germany 
>-day  is  one-eighth  of  the  labpr  cost  in  this  country;  and  that  was 
ot  the  case  in  1909. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  only  difference  that  I  know  of  between  now 
nd  1909  is  that  foreign  countries  who  bought  aluminum  for  war 
urposes  perhaps  are  making  it  into  goods  and  sending  it  more 
heaply  into  this  country  right  at  the  present  time  than  they  could 
ossioly  do  on  any  other  occasion.  Before  the  war  America  made 
luminum  goods  aoout  as  cheaply  as  any  country  in  the  world,  did 
tnot? 

Mr.  ZiEGLEB.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  I  do  not  know  what  the  history  of  it  was. 
have  bragged  of  it  so  many  times  that  I  had  better  withdraw  my 
ormer  statement. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Furthermore,  under  the  present  act  aluminum  sheet 
s  given  a  tariff  of  Si  cents  per  pound,  and  under  the  proposed  law 
rou  increase  it  to  9  cents  per  pound,  an  increase  of  150  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  Underwood  law  it  is  25  per  c6nt.  It 
»'as  not  25  per  cent  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law. 

Mr.  2iiEGLER.  No,  sir;  it  was  45. 

Senator  Smoot.  Now  you  are  asking  15  cents  a  pound  specific  and 
15  per  cent  on  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  wish  that  the  witnesses  would,  in  an  instance 
like  this,  simply  tell  us  what  they  can  get  along  with  and  not  what 
thev  want. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  aluminum  business  of  the  United 
States  has  got  to  have  15  cents  a  pound  and  45  per  cent  in  order  to 
live? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  If  you  raise  the  tariflE  on  the  raw  material  we  will 
have  to  have  more  than  we  would  otherwise. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1909  you  were  living  on  45  per  cent  under 
foreign  valuation. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  We  feel 

Senator  Smoot.  You  think  you  have  to  have  it  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  We  think  we  nave  to  have  it. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  price  of  your  goods  now  as  compared 
with  the  price  a  year  ago  ? 

>Ir.  ZiEGLER.  About  35  per  cent  less. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  prewar  price  1 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  About  75  per  cent  higher  than  the  prewar  price,  due 
to  the  high  cost  of  raw  material  and  the  increased  cost  of  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  representing  the  American  Aluminum 
to.,  or  what  company  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Thirty-four  different  companies. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Is  the  American  Aluminum  Co.  included  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLEB.  American  cooking  utensils. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  own  your  mines  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  represent  the  manufacturers  of  cooking  uenMi 
only.  We  have  no  interest  in  a  tariff  on  sheet.  We  fabricate  oil? 
cooking  utensils  and  not  the  sheet. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  richest  aluminum  mines  in  the  world  art 
owned  by  Americans,  are  they  not?  • 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  believe  they  are. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  the  South  American  mines  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  to  put  one  of  your  briefs  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  supplement  attached  to  our 
original  brief. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  simply  want  the  supplement  to  go  into  thf- 
record  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  would  like  to  have  both  of  them  go  in. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Have  your  wages  been  reduced  since  the 
war? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir;  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  in  different  mdu^- 
tries. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  do  they  now  compare  with  prew&r 
wages  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  should  judge  that  they  are  about  80  per  cent 
higher. 

BRIEF  OF  B.  C.  ZXEQLER,  REPRESEKTING  THE  ALXTXIKUK  WARS  UAKUTACrmSKi 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[Schedule  C,  pars.  134  and  167,  act  of  1913.] 
PRESENT  LAW. 

Manufacturers  of  aluminum,  since  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  have  been  divided  W 
tariff  purposes  into  two  groui)s:  First,  aluminum  in  plates,  sheets,  bais,  and  rri^i* 
and,  second,  manufactured  articles  or  wares.  In  1897  aluminum  products  in  the  tlrv 
of  the  two  classes  just  mentioned  wfere  set  aside  under  a  specific  auty  of  13  cento  '►-.• 
pound,  and  manufactured  articles  or  wares,  comi)08ed  wholly  or  in  part  of  aluminii!:. 
and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  were  includea  in  paragraph  193  ot  li 
1897  tariff  act  under  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Forty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  nas  been  the  prevailing  tariff  duty  on  alumini:? 
articles  or  wares  since  1883.    This  was  reduced  to  35  per  cent  between  181M  and  b '* 
and  after  16  years  at  the  old  45  per  cent  rate,  there  was  another  reduction  in  1^. 
This  was  accomplished  by  para^phs  134  and  167  of  the  1913  tariff  act. 

Under  paragraph  134,  table,  kitcnen,  and  household  utensils  or  other  nmilar  hoUi « 
ware  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  aluminum  were  reduced  from  45  per  (v::; 
ad  valorem  to. 25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  ahd  articles  or  wares  not  specify  provaded  i  >■ 
in  that  section,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  aluminum,  and  whether  par^^ 
or  wholly  manufactured,  were  reduced  from  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  20  per  c*nt  »: 
valorem.    (See  Exhibit  1.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 


We  ask  that  paragraphs  134  and  167  of  the  1913  tariff  act  \ie  replaced  by  a . 
in  the  new  law  which  will  restore  the  same  protective  duty  that  pio\*ailed  aiiP*r 
continuously  up  to  1913.  To  accomplish  this,  the  new  law  could  use  suhstantiia.. 
the  same  language  which  for  many  years  covered  manufactures  of  aluminum,  vii 

"Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  i«  i: 
part  of  aluminum,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  15  cents  pet  pcvir 
and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. " 

GERMANY  CHIEF  COMPETITOR. 

Before  the  war,  Germany  and  Switzerland  were  the  leading  foreign  produc<»i»  • 
alimiinum  hollow  ware,  and  were  also  the  leading  foreign  i^oducers  of  all  alumicir 
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\cli*B  or  wares  other  than  hollow  ware.  Under  the  postwar  conditions  affecting 
iminum  manufacturers  in  Europe,  as  described  in  the  exhibits  to  this  brief,  it  is 
'tain  that  Germany  will  hereafter  furnish  the  most  intense  competition  in  manu- 
tures  of  aluminum.  This  prediction  as  to  German  competition  is  borne  out  by 
i  statement  of  the  Bureau  of  f'oreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  recently  made, 
it  Germany  is  now  making  a  concentrated  effort  to  capture  the  world's  markets 
this  line.    (See  Exhibit  2.) 

\t  this  point  we  wish  to  make  reference  to  a  brief  prepared  by  Chairman  Henry  C. 
lligan,  of  the  tariff  committee  of  the  enameled  ware  manufacturers  of  the  United 
itcs.  which  brief  haa  recently  been  submitted  to  Congress.  Mr.  Milligan  made  a 
rsonal  investigation  of  conditions  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Germany,  bearing 
on  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  the  line  in  which  his  committee  were  interested, 
!,  enameled  hollow  ware  and  flat  ware.  His  studies  were  made  during  the  winter 
1142 1.  His  reports  are  therefore  recent  and  we  believe  very  accurate.  The  pro- 
ction  of  aluminum  in  all  its  finished  and  manufactured  forms,  and  pjarticularly  in 
3  form  of  aluminum  hollow  ware,  involves  almost  the  same  identical  processes 
d  the  use  of  ^e  same  classifications  of  labor  that  are  called  for  in  the  production  of 
ameled  ware.  The  application  of  the  glazed  surface  to  enameled  ware  is  the  only 
DcesB  of  importance  that  does  not  occur  in  the  production  of  aluminum  ware, 
lerefore,  we  consider  it  proper  to  make  free  use  of  the  figures  and  statistics  accumu- 
ed  hv  Mr.  Milliean,  and  contained  in  his  brief  above  mentioned,  so  far  as  they 
i  applicable  in  uie  aluminum  industry.  No  better  figures  can  be  obtained  as  to 
s  labor  cost  of  producing  aluminum  ware  than  the  figures  furnished  by  Mr.  Milligan 
'enameled  ware. 

DOMESTIC  CONDITIONS. 

rhe  undersigned  committee  recently  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  30  establishments 
iQufacturing  articles  and  wares  of  aluminum  in  the  United  States,  asking  for 
formation  in  regard  to  wages  and  competitive  conditions.  (Exhibit  3  omitted  in 
intipg.)  Replies  to  the  questionnaire  were  received  from  25  concerns,  and  the 
lowing  facte  and  tabulation  of  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  are  based  upon  the 
ewers  received.  The  basis  of  comparison  between  wages  in  the  United  States 
d  wages  in  Europe  is  furnished  by  the  Milligan  brief  and  also  by  Exhibits  4,  5,  6,  7, 
d  8;  see  also  information  as  to  wages  in  foreign  countries  other  than  Germany, 
thibit  9. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  ware  there  are  employed 
simakers,  buffers,  liners,  and  shop  truckers  (see  Exhibit  4),  whose  wages  have 
t  been  included  in  the  comparative  statement  below,  because  we  have  not  been 
le  to  ascertain  what  wages  these  classifications  are  paid  in  Germany,  but  it  is  safe 
say  that  the  proportion  between  German  wages  and  American  wa^s  in  the  industry 
mid  not  be  appreciably  changed  if  these  classifications  were  put  into  the  average. 
The  value  of  tne  mark  in  the  statement  below  is  assumed  to  be  2  cents. 
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31 
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3] 

The  above  shows  that  in  this  industry  the  average  wages  per  hour  are  about  one- 
shlh  aa  high  in  Germany  as  in  the  United  States. 

CONCLUSIONS   DRAWN   FROM    INFORMATION    SECURED. 

The  replies  received  to  the  questionnaire,  when  averaged,  indicate  that  39.31  per 
at  of  the  cost  of  producing  manufactured  articles  of  aluminum  represents  the  labor 
nployed  thereon.  (See  Exhibit  b.)  We  have  just  shown  that  this  percentage  of  the 
uiiifactured  article*  under  present  conditions,  costs  the  German  only  one-eighth  as 
uch  as  it  does  the  American. 
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The  average  labor  cost  of  39.31  per  cent,  as  determined  from  the  qnostioniu^  • 
represents  direct  and  indirect  factory  labor,  or,  as  sometimes  denominated,  produ"  • 
and  nonproductive  factory  labor.  To  this  should  be  added  another  element  o<  •  n* 
which  is  in  fact  a  labor  cost,  although  not  ordinarily  so  classiiied,  viz.  saUn*^ 
executives,  and  of  clerks,  office  force,  agents  and  other  representatives,  and  k'^I'^'j.- 
administrative  expense.  The  inclusion  of  these  easily  brings  the  total  coet  u  h  «* 
in  the  aluminum  ware  industry  in  the  United  States' up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  u  i' 
cost  of  production. 

The  remaining  50  per  cent  of  the  finished  article  represents  the  matenalt^  em**^-.- 
into  it,  mainly  aluminum  sheet.    As  to  whether  the  German  majiuiacturer  *-w  :•- 
aluminum  sheet  cheaper  than  the  American  manufacturer,  we  have  not  any  :f\^  • 
figures  to  present,  but  since  aluminum  sheet  is  the  result  of  earlier  raanufa*!.:.  *: 
processes  which  also  involve  labor,  it  seems  entirely  safe  to  conclude  that  alucnu-  - 
sheet  in  Europe  and  particularly  in  Germany  can  be  bought  cheaper  than  m  * 
United  States.    This  statement  is  apparently  verified  by  the  Unite  1  i>taies    Ti" 
Commission.     (See  Exhibit  13.) 

The  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  without  sufficient  tariff  protection  Aniens 
manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  must  quickly  go  out  out  of  businees.    In  i^x, 
German  invasion  in  this  industry  is  already  under  way.    The  reduction  oi  ih-  %.. 
valorem  tariff  from  45  per  cent  to  20  and  25  per  cent  in  1913  resulted  in  an  immri-a*- 
doubling  of  the  amount  of  imports  of  manufactured  aluminum.     (See  Ezhitui  •« 
At  the  very  same  time  that  foreign  aluminum  ware  appeared  in  the  United  Su  •« 
in  double  the  quantity  theretofore  imported,  the  Government  sufifered  a  !*«* 
revenue  because  of  the  lowered  rate  of  duty.     (See  Exhibit  11 .)    The  World  War  f«v 
tically  stopped  international  trading  in  aluminum  for  four  or  five  years,  but  i*. :  ■  • 
importations  of  foreign-made  aluminum  ware  again  appeared  in  tli'e  Americar  \  ^ 
ket.    The  rate  of  duty  being  only  25  per  cent  on  aluminum  hollow  ware  and  i!*-  »■• 
cent  on  all  other  aluminum  manufactures,  foreign  manufacturers  b^an  t'»  m'»'' 
their  wares  into  this  country  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  reorganize  their  bu*L'  — 
after  the  close  of  the  war.    In  1919  the  value  of  their  imports  was  $31S,4<'r.  2 
they  so  rapidlv  increased  their  business  in  the  United  States  that  during  the  :•- 
10  months  of  1920  they  had  attained  a  volume  of  $1,953,039.     (See  Exhibit  VI. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  has  been  an  actual  demonstration,  both  under  pn-va.* 
and  postwar  conditions,  of  the  proposition  that  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  and  25  {•^r  •»  -■ 
on  manufactures  of  aluminum  will  result  in  an  ever-increasing  flood  of  cheap  i  t*--:. 
goods  coming  into  the  United  States.    Unless  this  condition  is  remedied  the  .Vr  •• 
can  industry  will  quickly  be  forced  to  shut  down,  throwing  out  of  work  m<.»rf»  Ox 
6,500  employees  and  destroying  a  business  which  amounted  to  $32,630.00il  w.  I'v 
(See  Exhibit  5.) 

In  the  absence  of  a  world  war  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  must  ha\e  a  liijt-- 
rate  of  protection  than  20  per  cent  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Just  how  much  hict- 
it  ought  to  be  is  perhaps  aifficult  to  say,  but  the  recommendations  made  in  thin )  r- 
are  believed  to  be  the  minimum  required.    The  ad  valorem  duty  n?<»aimiien<K*!  ■ 
the  one  which  prevailed  almost  continuously,  since  1883,  except*  for  Uie  la*i  ♦-i/. 
years;  and  the  additional  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound,  which  bait  Xm^v.  *« 
ommended  above,  will  serve  to  prevent  undervaluation  and  also,  in  a  small  dt^* 
supplement  the  ad  valorem  duty.    The  total  amount  of  protection  afforile<l  .'• 
industry,  if  the  rates  we  recommend  be  granted,  will  still  be  insufficient.  ho»*^  *t 
unless  the  present  demoralized  condition  of  foreign  exchange  be  overcome  l-    1 
provision  for  valuation  in  American  money. 

It  is  proper  to  say  a  few  words  further  upon  the  subject  of  foreign  exchan^  »i- 
particularly  upon  the  subject  of  the  depreciated  value  of  German  money     Vu^t 
has  already  been  stated  shows  that  the  depreciated  mark  hsfi  much  to  do  with  *z 
cheapness  of  the  labor  element  in  aluminum  >^are,  in  Germany,  as  compared  v**- 
the  same  element  in  American  aluminum  ware.    It  is  also  apparent  that  the  de|  - 
ciated  mark  must  figure  heavily  in  computing  the  comparative  cost  of  the  nut<  lo- 
used in  German  aluminum  ware  and  in  the  American  article.    In  other  yr^t^,  t . 
cost  of  export  by  Germany  when  translated  into  American  dollars  is  90  low  thix .-:. 
duty  that  might  be  imposed  would  be  of  little  avail  in  preventing  our  mark«<9  i*  c- 
being  flooded,  unless  such  a  duty  were  to  be  baaed  tipon  the  ^*alue  <if  the  ?>«d*  « 
produced  in  this  country,  rather  than  on  the  value  in  Germany  with  duty  fi^nin^i 
the  depreciated  rate  of  exchange,  as  is  the  ca^e  at  the  present  time.    The  ex'.^i^'-. 
situation  is  complicated  and  bound  to  vary  as  time  eocs  on,  so  that  it  i«  tiD(Hv^.: 
to  suggest  any  rate  of  duty  that  would  protect  the  luuminiun  ware  induiiry  at  :•:* 
time  unless  such  a  rate  were  based  upon  tho  cost  of  production  in  Che  United  Sia*'« 

Upon  the  facts  referred  to  in  this  brief,  and  also  upon  the  figures  discJoHMl  b>  ,'• 
exhibits,  we  recommend — 
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The  passage  of  a  meafiure  providing  for  the  estabHshment  of  duties  on  American 

lAtions  in  American  dollars  at  port  of  entry,  instead  of  the  fair  market  selling 

es  in  the  countries  in  which  goods  are  produced. 

That  if  goods  are  to  be  valued  at  United  States  fair  market  selling  prices,  then 
a  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  provided  lor  all 

ries  or  wares  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  aluminum,  whether  partly  or  wholly 

lufactured. 

Exhibit  1. 

(oTE. — ^AIl  references  in  this  exhibit,  and  in  other  folio  ^ng  exhibits,  made  to 
(ey.  mean  Tariff  Information  Survey  on  the  articles  in  paragraph  143  of  the  tariff 
of  1913  and  related  articles  in  other  paragraphs,  prepared  by  the  United  States 
iff  Commiflsion,  and  printed  in  1921  for  tne  use  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
ins  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  particular  Tariff  Information  Surv-ey 
A'hich  these  references  are  made  is  that  wnich  covers  aluminum,  magnesium- 
ium,  barium,  sodium  and  potassium  and  their  ores,  metals  and  manufactures, 
pamphlet  being  designated  as  C-16.) 

age  6?  of  Survey, — On  this  page  is  shown  in  outline  the  tariff  history  of  manufac- 
»  of  aluminum.  It  appears  Siat  prior  to  1897  aluminum  in  the  form  of  sheets, 
,ep,  bars  and  roda,  was  classed  with  manufactured  articles  or  wares  composed 
)Uy  or  in  part  of  aluminum.  The  tariff  act  of  1897  made  the  first  distinction  be- 
^n  aluminum  sheets,  plates,  bars  and  rods,  on  the  one  hand,  and  manufactured 
clee  of  yrarbe  on  the  other  hand.  The  American  industry  of  manufacturing  hollow 
"e,  llat  ware,  combs,  tubes,  signs,  and  numerous  other  finished  products  of  alu- 
lum,  has  seen  its  principal  development  since  1897.  For  the  manufacturers  of 
minum  ware  and  of  aluminum  goods  in  general,  aluminum  sheets,  plates,  bars  and 
3  constitute  raw  material,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  the  result  of  certain 
nufacturing  processes  applied  to  ingot  aluminum. 

lie  rate  of  diity  on  aluminum  and  on  manufactures  of  aluminum  was  fixed  at  45 
cent  ad  valorem  by  the  tariff  act  of  1883.  The  45  per  cent  rate  was  continued 
il  1894,  when  it  was  reduced  to  35  per  cent.  The  Dingley  bill  of  1897  restored  the 
per  cent  rate  to  articles  or  wares  not  specially  pro\'ided  for,  composed  wholly  or  in 
t  of  aluminum  or  other  metal,  whetner  partly  or  wholly  manufactured;  but  the 
le  act  set  aside  aluminum  plates,  sheets,  bars  and  rods  under  a  specific  duty  of 
ti'titfl  per  pound. 

Ilia  s^egation,  based  upon  the  idea  that  for  manufacturers  of  aluminum  warep, 
plates,  sheets,  etc.,  constitute  raw  material,  has  been  maintained  in  all  of  the 
m  legislation  from  1897  to  the  present  date. 

'he  45  per  cent  rate  upon  manufacturers  of  aluminum  which  was  restored  by  the 
iff  act  of  1897  continued  in  effect  for  16  years,  and  included  in  its  operation  all 
irles  or  wares  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  aluminum,  whether  partly  or  wholly 
nufactured.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  language  is  general,  resulting  in  the  appli- 
iwi  of  this  rate  to  every  product  (not  only  hollow  ware,  flat  ware,  and  utensils,  but 
s  fnuHhed  article  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  made)  of  aluminum  beyond  the  stage 
plates,  sheets,  etc. 

ii  1913  a  Democratic  tariff  revision  occurred  and  the  exact  changes  as  to  aluminum 
tp  are  disclosed  by  the  data  contained  on  page  62.  The  1913  revision  subdivided 
nufactures  of  aluminum,  and  reduced  the  ad  valorem  rate  as  to  all  such  manu- 
tures.  Upon  table,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils  or  other  similar  hollow  ware, 
opoaed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  aluminum,  the  rate  of  duty  was  reduced  from  45 
•cent  to  25  per  cent;  and  upon  articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for,  if  com- 
te<l  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  aluminum,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manu- 
tuied,  the  rate  was  reduced  from  45  per  cent  to  20  per  ceit.  (Pars.  134  and  167, 
Mule  C,  art  of  Oct.  3,  1913.) 

"oge  50  of  Survey.— GennaLny  and  Austria  have  heretofore  been  the  largest  manu> 
torera  of  fabricated  aluminum  in  Europe,  followed  by  Switzerland  and  France. 
ilow  ware  has  come  chiefly  from  Germany,  and  in  the  past  has  been  both  cheap 
pnce  and  inferior  in  quality.  Imjwrts  of  fabricated  aluminum  included  household 
|1  kitchen  utensils,  and  showed  annual  increases  up  to  the  early  part  of  1915,  due 
i«fly  to  the  low  price  of  the  foreign  product.  After  1915,  imports  of  manufactures 
wumuiunx  into  tne  United  States  became  very  small,  due  to  war  conditions,  but  in 
J-'  showetl  a  sharp  increase,  and  in  1920  a  further  very  large  increase. 
"<ifft  55  of  Survey.— yn^ile  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  postwar  period  will 
^  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  German  aluminum  ware,  it  is  certain  that  the 
annan  product  will  be  very  cheap,  and  it  also  appears  likely  that  British  aluminum 
•Uow  ware  of  excellent  quality  may  be  offered  in  the  United  States.  This  industry 
^teat  Britain  was  a  war  development  and  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  high  cost 
^Jiameled  ware  formerly  imported  from  Germany. 
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Exhibit  2. 

[ACemoraadiim  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commeroe  (European  DiTisiaa).  'X  . 

ington,  D.  C,  imder  date  of  April  8, 1921.] 

The  German  aluminum  hollow-ware  industry,  with  almost  unlimited  supr  !.♦  - 
raw  material,  is  making  a  concentrated  effort  to  capture  the  world's  mArkets  ic 
line.    Before  the  war  317  tons  of  manufactured  aluminum  were  shipped  to  K 
and  161  tons  to  Austria.    These  two  markets  are  now  not  in  a  condition  to  n  > 
supplies  and  as  a  result  a  new  market  must  be  found. 

Exhibit  4. 
Wages  paid  in  25  aluminum  ware  factories  in  the  United  States  (basis,  1  kmtr/or  ire- 


Factory  No. 

Machin- 
ists. 

Tool    • 
makers. 

Draw- 
press  op- 
erators. 

Punch- 
press  op- 
erators. 

Machine 
spinners 

and 
burnish- 
ers. 

Hand 
spinners. 

Trim 

and 

beadcrs. 

1 
1 

1 

60.70 
.80 
.       .60 
.60 
.675 
.75 
.83 
.65 
.65 
.94 
.65 
.60 
.60 

10.65 
.80 
.70 
.80 
.75 

10.57 
.60 
.47 
.60 
.85 

ia57 
.60 
.40 
.60 
.75 

90.50 

10. 70 

.50 
.47 
.60 
.65 

$    • 

2 

3 

.67 
.60 

.85 

.70 
.60 
1.10 
.70 
.83 

■ 

4 

5 

1 

6 

■•1 

7 

.90 
1.25 

.80 
1.00 

.65 

.80 
1.00 

.60 
.50 

.60 
.45 

.67 
.75 

.67 

.60 

8 

9 

■ 

10 :.:...:::./::.. 

.70 

.58 

.50 

.54 

.90 

.40 

.66 

.875 

.75 

.45 

.725 

.61 

.60 

.55 

.70 

.72 

.60 

.58 

.45 

.50 

.65 

.40 

.57 

.45 

.65 

.35 

.625 

.50 

.425 

.50 

.65 

.67 

.77 
.70 
.45 
.70 
.75 
.40 
.70 
.75 
.90 
.55 
.70 
.61 

.77 
.70 

.60 
.^ 
.45 

.56 
.€0 
.«) 
.So 
.  75 
.to 
.40 
.70 

,57.% 

.60 
.65 
.75 

m 

11 

m 

12 

13 

1.00 

.85" 

1.00 

1.00 

.00 

14 

I 

15 

.85 
.80 
.50 
.75 
.60 
.80 

1.00 
.85 
.80 
.90 

16 

17 

18 

19 

. 

20 

21.; 

.875 

i.a5 

■  ! 

22 

.65 
.70 
.775 
.725 

.85 

.70 

1.00 

.80 

.tfO 
.60 
.70 
.72 

23 

.60 
.70 

24 

25 

' 

Average  per  hour. 

.704 

.851 

.63 

.^5 

OiUt 

.UUO 

.824 

.507 

-1 

Factory  No. 

Liners. 

Welders. 

Riveters. 

Inspec- 
tors of 
goods  in 
process. 

Inspec- 
tors and 
wrappers 

finished 
product. 

Packers. 

Shop 
truckcn. 

1 

$0.55 

ia75 

Sa65 
^34 
1.30 
.525 
.45 
.50 
.45 

ia55 

.65 

1.35 

.42 

.60 

fa  30 
.555 

1.35 
.40 
.44 
.40 
.61 
.35 
.40 

1.35 
.45 

1.27 
.40 
.38 
.45 
.55 
.45 
.55 

taso 

.525 
.47 
.50 
.79 
.40 
.63 
.60 
.50 
.  .60 
.45 
.40 
.50 
.00 
.40 
»625 
.60 
.65 

90i60 

.« 
.40 
.55 
.40 
.50 

Si  ' 

2 

• 

3 

.60 
.67 
1.10 
.65 
.78 

€ 

4 

• 

5 

.90 

6 

7 

.83 

.50 

8 

9 

.60 

1.35 

.55 

1.27 

.80 

.90 
.60 

.40 

10 

.90 
.58 
.45 
.85 

"Ish 

.64 
.45 
.40 
.35 
.40 

11 

.80 

12 

13 

.a 
lio" 

.455 
.45 

.SO 

14 

.60 
.60 

15 

.85 

.45 
.66 
.36 
.65 

16 

•  «  ■< 

17 

.75 

1.00 
.75 
.45 

.875 

.375 

.70 

.35 

.55 

.50 

18 

19 

20 

.675 
.50 

.60 
.61 
.50 
.70 
.90 
.60 

.65 
.61 
1.85 
.30 
.60 
1.35 

.70 

.s» 

21 

22 

.75 
.80 
.80 
.70 

.45 
.50 
.56 

.60    , 

.425 
.80 
.S6 
.55 

23 

.45 

24 

25 

»' 

Average  per  hour. 

.60 

.753 

.488 

.687 

.455 

.690 

.494  ' 

« 

1  Women. 
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Year  1920. 

• 

Ratio 
labor 
cost  to 
total 
cost. 

Estimated 

total  sales 

for  year 

J  920. 

Factory  number. 

Number 
male  em- 
ployees. 

Number 
female 

em- 
ployees. 

1,250 

100 

50 

225 

410 

20 

100 

40 

39 

80 

176 

70 

100 

22 

25 

210 
40 
20 
50 
97 

2 

50 
10 

2 
30 
75 
20 
10 

8 

7 

Per  cent. 
50 

$24,000,000 
30,000,000 
35,000,000 
38,000,000 

""so"" 

20 
34 
A5 

40 

• 

39 
40 
34 
40 
60 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 
10,000,000 

30 

12 

60 
20 

25 
140 

40 

380 

160 

1,800 

5 
30 

m 

75 
500 

33i 

42i 

30 

60 

30 

40,000,000 

27,000,000 
25,000,000 
30,000,000 

Total  or  average 

5,281 

1,381 

39.31 

32,630,000 

Exhibit  6. 

omporison  of  wage  scale  in  the  United  States  and  Oermany  based  on  table  in  A  merican 

Machinist  of  June  ^,  1920. 


'rained  macdiimsts 

Machinist's  helper 

4the  hand 

*ool  makers 

'itters 

Janer,  miller/and'  diiii  bands 

"Orret,  lathe,  and  automatic  operator 


Germany. 

Marks 

Urtited 

(per 

States 

hour). 

money. 

2.94 

$0.0594 

2.69 

.0544 

2.94 

.0594 

3.00 

.0606 

3.20 

.0647 

2.69 

.0544 

2.75 

.0556 

United 

States 

(per  hour). 


$0.85 

.  54-  .  625 

.85 

1. 10-1. 15 

1.10 

.85 

.85 


Wage  rates  for  the  United  States  are  those  quoted  for  Philadelphia  and  vicinity 
^y  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  August  19,  1920.  The  computation  of  wages 
in  Germany  was  translated  into  American  money  on  the  assumption  that  a  mark 
^aa  worth  a  trifle  over  2  cents.  In  fact,  the  mark  is  worth  now  somewhat  less  than  2 
^ents,  so  that  the  wages  of  German  workingmen  to-day,  expressed  in  American 
jnoney,  would  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  amounts  shown  above.  The  American 
Machmist  publishes  varying  rates  of  wages  for  different  parts  of  Germany,  but  the  varia- 
tions are  not  great  enough  to  impair  the  value  of  the  foregoing  comparison.  All  of  the 
classes  of  labor  shown  in  this  comparison  are  of  importance  in  tne  manufacture  of 
^iMminum  wares,  and  as  to  these  classes  of  labor  it  appears  that  wages  in  the  United 
States  are  more  man  eight  times  as  high  per  hour  as  in  Germany. 
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Exhibit  7. 


Compariaon  of  labor  costs  in  Germany  and  United  States^  taking  the  mark  on  bawii  »/ 

t  cents  in  united  States  currency. 


[By  Chairman  Henry  C.  MUUgan,  of  the  tariff  committee  of  the  Enameled  Ware 


1 


Machinists 

Pressmen 

Spinnors,  headers,  small  punch  presses 

Riveters  and  welders 

Picklers 

Dippers  (average  of  men  and  girls) 

Inspectors  (girls) 

Burners 

Sorters  and  wrappers  (female) 

Packers 

Common  labor 

Average  wages  per  hour 


United 

States 

(per 

hour). 


574 


hour). 


9 
9 
8 

5i 

9 

s* 

9 
5 

n 


Jfar. 


7§ 


t 


• 


In  other  words,  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  to-day,  basing  the  value  of  the  mirk  ti 
2  cents  American  money,  is  just  one-eighth  what  it  is  for  the  same  work  here. 

The  labor  rates  taken  to  represent  the  German  costs  are  taken  from  the  detaiH 
schedule  of  wages  for  machine  industries,  foundries,  enameling  workB,  etc.,  tbs 
highest  rate  being  taken  in  each  case  and  the  mark  figured  at  a  value  of  2  cent?  i£ 
United  States  currency,  which  is  much  higher  than  its  value  to-day.  * 

Exhibit  8. 

report  as  to  wages  paid  in  germany  in  the  enameled  hollo w-w abb  ikdurr&i 

and  allied  industries. 

The  report  was  made  by  the  British  foreign  office  and  board  of  trade  (department  oi 
overseas  trade)  under  date  of  January  24,  1921,  and  delivered  to  MeseiB.  JfaciuiuH 
&  Robinson  (Ltd.),  who  are  En^^lish  manufacturers  of  enameled  hollow  ware,  mn; 
taining  a  branch  in  New  York  City.  We  have  extracted  from  this  report  the  nt«^  • 
wages  paid  to  German  workincTnen  in  classifications  which  are  employed  in  the  muv* 
facture  of  aluminum  ware,  and  we  might  say  here  that  a  large  majority  of  the  daasdCt 
tions  mentioned  in  this  report  are  such  as  operate  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminu 
ware.  The  manufacture  of  aluminum  ware  involves  very  nearlv  the  same  proceed 
as  the  manufacture  of  enameled  ware.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  tbp  ocv' . 
process  that  is  not  common  to  the  two  lines  of  manufacture  is  that  which  appUcs  v.- 
glazing  or  the  enameled  surface  to  the  enameled  ware. 

The  parts  of  the  report  shown  below  are  copied  from  the  Milligan  brief. 

Foreign  Office  and  Board  of  Trade. 

London,  S,  W.  /.,  January  i4.  Z***' 

Gentlemen:  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  January  13, 1  have  to  inclose  hc^rwiu 
a  tariff  of  the  rates  of  waees  paid  in  the  enameled  hollow  ware  industry  and  h^< 
industries  in  Germany.    I  have  to  add  that  these  rates  have  been  in  fon^e  is 
Dusseldorf  area  since  April  last,  and  can  be  taken  as  representative,  Cbotg|gh«  if  a*; 
thinfi;,  the^r  are  slic:htly  txigher  than  those  paid  in  other  oistricts. 

Wnere  piecework  rates  are  resorted  to,  wnich  is  the  general  rule,  it  is  stated  ihaf  >^ 
average  worker  can  earn  at  least  15  per  cent  more  than  the  average  hoiiriy  imte. 
Yours  faithfully, 

J.  S.  Andrxws. 
For  the  ComptroUa-  G^ntr^ 
Messrs.  Macfarlane  &  Robinson  (Ltd.), 

Kampen  House^  76-8  Soutkwarh  Street^  S.  E.  L 
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e«  per  hour  in  maxMne  industries,  f(mndr%e»,  locomotive,  wagon,  and  allied  industries, 

and  enc^meling  works. 

9 1(a) .  Skilled  workers  having  a  certificate  of  proficiency  who  can  prove 
have  had  a  long  and  varied  experience  and  practical  training,  capable 
working  independently  in  their  trade.    Doubtful  cases  are  decided 

r  a  commission  of  experts:  Marks. 

For  workers  over  25  years 4. 30-4. 50 

For  workers  from  21  to  25  years 3. 70-4. 30 

For  workers  who  have  finished  apprenticeship  up  to  21  years 2. 90-3. 20 

s  11(a).  Skilled  workers  without  a  certificate  of  proficiency: 

For  workers  over  25  years  of  age 4. 10-4. 30 

For  workeiB  from  21  to  25  years 3. 60-4. 10 

For  workers  from  19  to  21  years 2. 80-3. 10 

For  workers  from  17  to  19  years 2. 50-2. 80 

B 1 11(a).  Trained  workers: 

For  workers  over  25  years  of  age • 3. 85-4. 05 

For  workers  from  21  to  25  years 3. 55-3. 85 

For  workers  from  19  to  21  years 2.70-3.00 

For  workers  from  17  to  18  years 2 .  40-2. 70 

B IV  (a).  Helpers  or  mates: 

For  workers  over  21  years  of  age 3. 55-3. 85 

For  workers  from  18  to  21  years 2. 70-3. 00 

For  workers  from  16  to  18  years 2  40-2. 70 

For  workers  from  14  to  16  years j.  90-2. 20 

emale  workers  doing  men's  work  receive  20  per  cent  less  than  do  male  wotkers  of 
same  class. 

Classification  in  the  sheet  and  metal  punching  and  enameling  trade. 

Mechanical  workshop:  Claaa^ 

Tximer  (called  lathe  hand  in  aluminum  industry) 1(h) 

Fitter  (called  die  tester) lea) 

Smith  (blacksmith) iW 

Hammerman Ill(a) 

Planer 1(a)    Ill(a) 

Milling  cutter 1(a)    Ill(a) 

Punch  and  planishing  works: 

Presser  (press  hand) I(aJ    111(&) 

Cutter  cutting  rounds  on  circular  shears ^^H^l     -^^W 

Outter  operating  plate  shears ^^^(*/ 

Scrap  binder  ana  waste  stamper ^^^(^} 

Cutter Ill(a) 

Trimmer IIlW 

Straightener  (ironer) 1(a)    IH^aJ 

Hollow  metal  worker  and  drawer 1(a)    Ill(a) 

Aluminum  presser 1(a) 

Orinder  ana  polisher 1(a) 

Annealer  or  fumaceman 11(a) 

Pliunber's  workshop: 

Electrowelder -...    11(a)    Ill(a) 

Oxy-aretylene  welder 11(a)    Ill(a) 

Setter  (Anschlaeger) 11(a) 

Enamel  works: 

Picklers 1(a) 

Hollow  metal  worker 1(a)    Ill(a) 

Annealer 11(a) 

Box  maker 1(a)    Ill(a) 

Paf'ker 11(a)    lll(a) 

Weigher Ill(a) 

Awembler 11(a) 

Firat  aBsembler 11(a) 

Warehouseman I  Via) 

Female  picklers 1(a) 

Women  cleaners  in  pickling  shops I  (a) 
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Wages  per  hour  of  special  female  workers: 

For  female  workers  over  21  years 2L  5d\^l  >i 

For  female  workers  from  16  to  18  years L  T«»-i  ^ 

For  female  workers  from  18  to  21  years L  9^\-l  ^ 

For  female  workers  from  14  to  16  years L  ♦>-*  ^ 

In  special  female  workers  are  included  Auftraegerinnen  (japannersK  »'|«i 
electro-oxv-acetylene  welders,  assemblers,  printers,  machine  workers,  deanen  s 
pickling  shops  (plus  10  pfennigs  per  hour  bonus,  aprons,  and  clogs),  and  spciyeR 

Wages  per  hour  of  helpers  or  mates  (females):  ^^'t: 

For  female  workeis  over  21  years 2.  ¥y-L  « 

For  female  workers  from  18  to  21  years L  80-1  ■ 

For  female  workers  from  16  to  18  years L  6&-1  ^ 

For  female  workers  from  14  to  16  years L  30-1  % 

To  these  belong  cleaners,  washers,  packers,  other  helpers. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  wages  specified  above,  there  are  allowances  paid  to  a  worker'* 
the  support  of  dependent  cnildren;  also  bonuses  for  foremen;  also,  since  April  i' 
1920,  an  "increased  cost  of  living''  bonus,  which  is  graduated  according  to  ig^  iiJ 
experience. 

Exhibit  9. 
aluminum  hollow  wabe. 

[Memorandum  ftimished  by  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  (European  Dividoo ,  w^k 

ington,  D.  C,  under  date  of  April  8, 1921.] 

France. — We  have  no  data  at  this  office  relative  to  the  present  wages  paid  in  Frv.  k 
factories  producing  aluminum  hollow  ware.  Owing  to  the  unstable  conditioDf  j 
Europe  tne  standard  of  living  varies  between  one  locality  and  another  and  ai*.? 
it  very  difficult  to  determine  the  wage  scale  in  any  industry. 

We  have  received  an  excellent  report  from  Commercial  Attach^  Huntingtoa,  Par.* 
dated  February  4,  1921,  outlining  the  wages  paid  in  certain  of  the  more  impoftc! 
industries  of  that  country.  While  that  of  aluminum  hollow  ware  is  not  mentiot'*^ 
in  the  report,  it  may  be  possible  to  estimate  the  wage  scale  in  that  industr}*  tr  s 
the  following  data  on  wages  in  similar  trades  (48-hour  week): 

Francs  pr *   .' 

Blacksmith ;  ^ 

Structural  iron  workers j  'I 

Plumbers 

Punch  press  hands 

Boring  mill  hands 

Skillea  machinists 

Common  male  labor 

Turners 

Fitters '. ;  »i 

Molders .  '^ 

Note. — French  .francs  are  worth  at  present  about  7  cents  in  American  moo«y 
Bel^um. — No  information  has  been  received  here  in  regard  to  the  aluminum  h'^<  i 
ware  industry  in  Belgium.  However,  an  idea  of  the  probable  wages  paid  for  worlnn  d 
that  trade  may  be  gained  by  examination  of  the  following  data,  comprinng  ex(r7< 
from  a  recent  report  of  Trade  Commissioner  Cross,  Brussels,  and  showing  the  «v-.i 
paid  in  certain  industries  in  Belgium: 

Francs  per '  " 

Engineering  trades 2.  ^^^  ' 

Boilermakers l.c»^:  ' 

Exhibit  10. 

Imports  of  manufactures  of  aluminum  in  1913  were  valued  at  $739^777.  Tbi«  n 
accomplished  under  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  which  imposed  a  duty  of  45  per  cfsi  ■ 
valorem.  The  new  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  reduced  this  duty  to  25  per  CFbt  • 
valorem.    An  immediate  effect  was  noted  in  the  value  of  impcats  in  1914,  vfa:.: 
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hed  $1,441,253.  In  other  words,  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  resulted  in  the 
te  of  importations  bein^  doubled  during  the  first  year  following,  even  though  the 
five  months  of  such  following  year  were  affected  to  some  extent  by  European  war 
iitions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  there  had  been  no  European  war  the  reduction  of 
rate  of  duty  would  have  resulted  in  a  still  lar^r  total  of  imports  in  1914  and  in 
iressively.  increased  quantities  of  imports  during  1915  and  the  years  following, 
figures  shown  by  the  survey  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  when  Congress  reduced 
duty  on  manufactures  of  aluminum  from  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  25  per  cent  ad 
)rem  the  measure  of  protection  which  the  American  industry  had  formerly  enjoyed 
removed;  that  under  the  25  per  cent  rate  the  European  product,  and  particiilarly 
German  product,  would  move  into  this  country  in  constantly  increasing  quantities, 
that  this  result  was  only  prevented  by  the  war  conditions  which  prevailed  during 
next  four  or  five  years,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  war  and  not  the  American  tarin 
ch  has  enabled  American  manufacturers  of  aluminum  to  keep  their  plants  in  sue- 
iful  operation  from  1914  to  the  present  time. 

he  figures  shown  on  page  58  of  the  survey  indicate  that  when  the  rate  of  duty  was 
iced  Briti^  imports  into  the  United  States  were  more  than  doubled,  and  German 
•orts  made  a  still  larger  gain  (about  140  per  cent).    (Page  58  of  Survey.) 

Exhibit  11. 

n  interesting  result  of  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty  from  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
0  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  manufactures  of  aluminum,  is  disclosed  by  the 
table  on  this  page.  Under  the  higher  rate,  which  prevailed  during  most  of  1913, 
Oovemment  revenue  amounted  to  $331,834.79;  while  under  the  lower  rate  pre- 
iini»  in  1914,  the  Government  revenue  was  reduced  to  $321,931.80,  in  spite  of  the 
■  that  the  value  of  imports  giving  rise  to  the  revenue  was  twice  as  high  in  1914 
t  was  in  1913.  These  figures  prove  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  resulted  in  loss 
evenue  to  the  Government,  and  in  loss  of  business  to  American  manufacturers 
be  same  time.    (Page  58  of  Survey.) 

Exhibit  12. 

lie  Bureau  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce  (European  Division),  Washington, 
'..  reports  upon  the  importation  of  manufactures  of  aluminum,  imder  post-war 
iditions,  as  follows: 

'alue  of  importations  of  table,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils,  or  similar  hollow 
re.  and  of  all  other  manufactures  of  aluminum,  for  calendar  year  1919,  $318,407. 
'alue  of  importations  of  the  same  aluminum  products  during  the  first  10  months  of 
0,  $1,953,039. 

t  must  be  noted  that  the  figures  just  given  do  not  include  any  aluminum  imports 
the  form  of  bars,  strips,  sheet,  or  rods,  nor  any  aluminum  leaf  or  aluminum  foil , 
any  aluminum  scrap,  nor  in  fact  any  article  of  aluminum  except  such  as  have, 
ffl  fabricated  for  actual  use  by  the  consumer.  The  manufactures  of  aluminum 
luded  in  the  figures  just  given  were  therefore  all  subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
fhs  134  and  167  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  imposing  ad  valorem  duties  of  25  per  cent 
nollow  ware  and  20  per  cent  on  all  other  manufactures  of  aluminum, 
"he  speed  with  which  foreign  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  are  increasing  their 
^\n  the  United  States  is  exhibite<i  by  the  showing  just  made  for  1919  and  the  first 
months  of  1920.  (Figures  for  the  last  two  months  of  1020  are  not  as  yet  obtainable. ) 
lile  only  $318,407  worth  of  aluminum  wares  entered  the  United  States  in  1919, 
re  than  six  times  that  amount  came  in  during  the  first  10  months  of  1920. 

Exhibit  13. 

rtfftl  5tat«iDpnts  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  relative  to  cost  of  producing  aluminum  in 

Europe  and  United  States  (1921).! 

Ilie  aluminum  production  of  France,  England,  and  Switzerland  continued  with- 
.  interruption  during  the  war  and  in  some  cases  was  slightly  increased.  Production 
fiermany  was  substantially  increased  during  the  war.  The  continental  producers 
f«  vpII  organized.  The  corporations  were  strong  and  their  manufacturing  facilities 
l^jrell  located  and  favorable.    (Page  26  of  Survey.) 

rn<»  Swiss  and  German  production  of  aluminum  before  the  war  was  something  over 
WO  tons  per  annum  (German  capital  being  in  control  of  the  Swiss  industry),  while 
ntu:  the  war  the  German  production  alone  increased  to  34,000  tons  annually  from 
«trian  bauxite.    (Page  32  of  Survey.) 
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As  stated  above,  German  capital  is  heavily  interested  in  the  Swis  alamuL'ji 
industry.    During  the  war  the  German  Government,  finding  a  lai^^  incmae  il  ik 
supply  of  aluminum  was  necessary,  undertook  to  establish  a  national  industr; 
produce  an  adequate  supply  of  aluminum  within  the  country'   As  a  result  thei^  « 
five  plants  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  war,  four  of  which  are  either  whnll; 
partially  owned  by  the  German  Government.    The  largest  plant,  located  at  Lauu 
Silesia,  and  having  a  capacity  of  31,000,000  pounds  per  year,  is  wholly  owned  b>  X 
German  Government.     The  Government  controls  the  other  three  plants  thn>; 
ownership  of  shares.    Still  another  plant  is  projected  with  a  capacity  of  39,0Qn 
pounds  of  aluminum  per  year.    The  hydro-electric  plant  is  now  under  oondm^  t 
on  the  Inn  River  in  Bavaria  and  the  undertaking  will  be  under  direct  Govern!? 
ownership  and  control.    The  present  capacity  of  the  German  Government  alumir '. 
plants  is  approximately  107,300,000' pounds  per  year.    (Page  34  of  Survey.) 

In  tariff  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Houee  lA  R*-, 
sentatives,  prior  to  the  act  of  1913,  a  brief  submitted  by  Julius  Hess  dc  Co.,  ( b>r^ 
111.,  gave  the  cost  of  1  pound  of  aluminum  metal  at  that  time  as  12  cents  in  the  I  d  * 
States  and  6  cents  in  Germany.    (Page  41  of  Survey.) 

At  the  present  time  the  most  active  competition  (in  the  production  of  alanuL^i 
from  its  ores)  comes  from  Germany,  where  aluminum  production,  greatly  deTT'l.  ;•■* 
during  the  war  period,  is  controlled  by  the  Government.  The  raw  materiit  *^ 
largely  obtained  in  Austria,  and  power  charges  and  labor  costs  are  figured  in  Vfn 
of  depreciated  currency.    (Page  42  of  Survey.) 

Laoor  enters  into  the  cost  of  production  of  aluminum  at  everv  stage  of  ad\%i  • 
ment  from  the  mining  of  the  ore  to  the  marketing  of  the  finished  proauct.  Pi^sj 
wages  in  the  main  classes  of  labor  employed  in  the  reduction  works  may  be  ulm 
at  approximately  |5  per  day,  while  most  recent  advices  from  Germany  indicalt  Ua 
similar  labor  in  that  country  now  receives  only  40  marks  (at  present  exchangir  (c«{ 
60  or  60  cents  United  States  currency).    (P^e  43  of  Survey.) 

(Note. — It  has  already  been  shown  in  this  brief  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  '.^ 
ished  article  of  aluminum  represents  labor  and  about  50  per  cent  reprosentB  nwti*-ai 
also  that  as  to  the  labor  element,  the  cost  in  Germany  is  about  one-eigjbth  of  tin^ 
in  the  United  States;  and  the  foregoing  statements  of  the  Tariff  CommisBioii,  ▼!< 
have  recently  been  officially  promulgated,  make  it  certain  that  the  50  per  ceLi 
the  finished  article  represented  by  material  ia  also  much  cheaper  in  Gennany  *^"^ 
in  this  country.) 

Supplemental  Brief. 

On  March  16,  1921,  the  American  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  met  at  <  !e«* 
land,  Ohio,  to  consider  the  matter  of  additional  protective  duties  on  povdur.' 
aluminum.  It  was  the  opinion  of  ^1  of  the  del^ates  present  at  this  meetios  xlu*  *: 
duties  levied  on  imports  of  aluminum  ware,  under  the  tariff  act  of  October  •>  :  - 
were  too  low  to  afford  any  protection  to  the  industry  of  manufacturing  alumis  - 
hollow  ware  and  utensils  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  view  of  the  deprpiiA-n 
currency  in  which  European  manufacturers  paid  for  their  raw  material  and  t^  - 
labor. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  a  committee  was  appointed  to  gi^T  »{v:4 
attention  to  the  question  of  additional  protective  duties,  and  to  present  the  ai^ui-< . 
in  favor  thereof,  when  the  Congress  took  up  tariff  revision  for  consideiatioii.    Ti 
special  committee  was  called  '*The  tariff  committee  of  aluminum  ware  mAD'i^ 
turers,"  and  consisted  of  the  following:  B.  C.  Ziegler,  chairman,  C,  E.  SwanriA^..' 
jr.,  and  H.  A.  Church.    B.  C.  Ziegler,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  piwiilr:*  ■< 
the  West  Bend  Aluminum  Co.,  of  West  Bend,  Wis.    C.  E.  Swartzbaugh,  jr.  is  - ' 
president  of  the  Toledo  Cooker  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.    H.  A.  Church  is  secTetaxy  i^  . 
Indiana  Aluminum  Ware  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  tariff  committee  of  the  aluminum  ware  manufactureis  has  carried  on  exieae*: 
investigations,  and  has  sent  out  questionnaires  to  American  manufacturers  oi  si*  :- 
num,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  figures  and  other  data  bearing  on  the  Aiorr  ■  -I 
industry,  and  has  heretofore  prepared  a  brief  for  the  Congress,  cojues  oi  whict  ^'  i 
been  furnished  to  members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United  Staler  St.:*:.  i 
and  to  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represenut.  H 
At  the  time  this  first  brief  was  prepared  the  pending  tariff  bill,  designaifid  il .  il.  T  ««^ 
had  not  been  framed  or  introduced,  so  that  the  brief  could  not  identify  the  tul 
under  discussion  by  anv  reference  to  paragraphs  or  schedules  of  the  new  tariff  tol^ 
*  For  this  reason,  the  brief  prepared  by  the  tariff  committee  of  the  aluminun.  w 
rers  identified  the  subject  now  under  discussion  as  ''Scfaadole  i ,  pi» 
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graphs  134  and  167,"  being  the  scnedule  and  pamgrapha  contioUing  dutifis  on  alca^ 
num  ware  under  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913. 
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'Ills  supplemental  brief  is  prepared  on  Auj^t  15,  1921.  On  this  date  the  new 
if  bill,  U.  R.  7456,  is  pendine  oefore  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  The 
»  of  duty  on  manufactures  of  aluminum  which  were  prescribed  by  the  tariff  law 
Hi  (and  which  were  discussed  in  our  original  brief  under  the  head  of  "Schedule 
[)ar3.  134  and  167")  have  been  changed  by  action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
)9:  but  if  the  new  rates  of  duty  proposed  by  the  House  of  Representati\'Bs,  and 
closed  in  Schedule  3,  para^aph  339,  of  the  pending  tariff  bill,  should  be  enacted 
>  law,  the  increase  over  existing  rates  would  be  so  small  that  the  American  alumi- 
a  ware  industry  would  find  itself  without  any  substantial  tariff  protection, 
be  tariff  committee  of  the  aluminum  ware  manufacturers,  hereinafter  called 
ronvenience  the  aluminum  ware  committee,  have  therefore  prepared  this  supple- 
ital  brief  and  aigument  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  Congress  additional 
tons  in  support  oi  the  increased  duties  which  we  asked  for  in  our  original  brief. 

enVMART  OF  POINTS  MADE  IN  ORIGINAL  BRIEF. 

.  Since  1883,  the  prevailing  rate  of  duty  on  manufactures  of  aluminum  (meaning 
Diinum  hollow  ware  and  other  aluminum  utensils)  has  been  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
.  Under  the  act  of  1913,  the  rate  of  duty  was  reduced  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
table,  kitchen,  and  household  utensils  and  other  hollow  ware,  and  to  20  per  cent 
valorem  on  other  articles  composed  of  aluminum,  not  specially  provided  for. 
.  This  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  resulted  in  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
ount  of  aluminum  ware  entering  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries.  The 
t  calendar  year  in  which  the  lower  rates  of  duty  prevailed  was  1914.  Although 
leral  importation  from  Europe  was  greatly  reduced  during  the  last  five  months  of 
4,  by  reason  of  the  war,  imports  of  manufactures  of  aluminum  were  twice  as  large 
ring  the  whole  year  as  they  were  during  1913,  when  the  45  per  cent  rate  prevailed. 
I.  War  conditions  from  1914  to  1919  prevented  European  manufactures  of  aluminum 
m  being  exported  to  the  United  States,  except  in  very  small  quantities.  The  war, 
*jefore,  gave  to  American  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  a  measure  of  protection 
ich  existing  rates  of  duty  did  not  provide. 

>.  In  1919  Europe  resumed  the  business  of  exporting  aluminum  ware  to  the  United 
ites.    Germany  was  the  principal  European  coimtry  to  do  this. 
(.  In  1920,  under  the  rates  of  duty  prescribed  by  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  the  value 
aluminum  ware  imported  into  the  United  States  was  more  than  six  tunes  as  large 
in  1919. 

I .  The  labor  cost  of  producing  aluminum  ware  in  Germany  is  less  than  one-eighth 
the  labor  coet  of  producing  the  same  ware  in  the  United  States.  The  labor  cost 
aluminum  ware  is  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  finished  product. 
I  The  raw  materiu  entering  into  aluminum  ware  is  principally  aluminum  sheet, 
e  cost  of  aluminum  sheet  to  the  German  manufacturer  of  aluminum  ware  is  con- 
«rably  less  than  the  cost  of  aluminum  sheet  to  the  American  manufacturer  of 
imiouffl  ware. 

K  The  extreme  cheapness  with  which  the  European  manufacturer  of  aluminum 
le,  and  particularly  the  German  manufacturer,  can  produce  his  goods  is  due  pri- 
ihly  to  the  lower  wa^  paid  abroad;  but  these  lower  wa^es  are  made  still  lower 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  most  European  countries.  In  Germany  wages 
^  paid  in  marks,  and  in  the  spring  of  1921  a  German  mark  was  worth  in  American 
>Qey  only  about  one-twelfth  of  its  normal  value.  On  August  15,  1921,  the  German 
iric  has  sunk  still  lower,  it  now  being  worth  approximately  one-eighteenth  of  its 
Rnal  value. 

10.  jVmerican  manufacturerd  of  aluminum  ware  are  no  longer  protected  by  a  war  in 
^pe.  They  never  were  protected  by  the  rates  of  duty  provided  by  the  tariff  act 
1913.  They  can  not  posBioly  reduce  American  wages  to  the  level  of  German  wages, 
uees  thev  ^xe  ^ven  a  verv  substantial  measure  of  additional  protection  by  the  new 
iff  bill  tne^  will  quickly  be  put  out  of  business  by  the  fiood  of  aluminum  ware  from 
J'ope,  particularlv  from  Germany. 

11-  Our  original  brief  asked  (a)  that  the  ad  valorem  dutv  which  prevailed  for  so 
uiy  years  in  this  industry,  viz,  45  per  cent,  .be  restored;  (6)  that  in  addition  thereto 
uiuUciures  of  aluminum  be  subjected  to  a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound; 
d  {0  that  viduation  be  on  the  basis  of  fair  market  value  in  American  money  at 
^  of  entr)\ 
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PROPOSED  INCBEA8ES  IN  RATES  OF  DUTY. 

Schedule  3,  paragraph  339,  of  the  new  tariff  bill,  as  it  comes  from  the  Uoa^* 
Representatives,  covers  the  bulk  of  the  products  of  aluminum  which  this  aluBu^i 
ware  committee  has  to  deal  with. 

Paragraph  339  raises  table,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils  and  similar  hollor 
from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  28  per  cent  ad  valorem.    It  raises  flat  ware  of  aluzEiii  ^ 
from  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  28  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

There  are  other  paragraphs  which  affect  to  a  small  degree  products  of  alunifii  - 
By  these  other  paragraphs  he  rate  of  duty  is  raised  from  20  per  cent  ad  valoreoQ  to  / 
per  cent  in  some  cases,  to  30  per  cent  in  some  cases,  and  to  35  per  cent  in  mnae  cx*^ 
but  since  aluminum  hollow  ware  and  aluminum  flat  ware  constitute  so  nearh  '-• 
entire  output  of  American  producers  of  aluminum  goods,  it  is  not  consideied  «**-_% 
while  to  conmient,  in  this  supplemental  brief,  upon  the  provisions  of  any  parara'. 
except  those  of  paragraph  339,  carrying  a  rate  of  28  per  cent  ad  >'aloreni. 

H.  R.  7456  grants  to  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  no  protection  whate^«t  •  • 
way  of  any  specific  duty.    It  grants  additional  protection,  over  the  rates  of  the  e^  y 
ing  law,  by  an  increase  of  only  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  hollow  ware  and  of  8  per  'y- 
ad  valorem  on  flat  ware.    The  American  valuation  clause  is  intended  mo^iy  : 
equalize  exchange  rates  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  aluminiun  ware  committee  respectfully  request  that  their  original  bti^'i  t 
considered  in  connection  with  this  supplemental  brief.  Our  original  brief  conu  r» 
many  exhibits  and  compilations  of  figures  in  support  of  the  points  made  in  behiAl  « 
American  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware,  and  we  can  avoid  much  repetiti<>D  t; 
assuming  that  this  supplemental  brief  and  the  original  brief  will  be  read  and  con^it'v-i 
together. 

In  our  industry  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  American  valuation  prevail  at  ;i.- 
present  time  as  a  basis  of  ad  valorem  duties.  Section  402  of  the  new  tariff  bill  p>*«- 
vides  for  American  valuation  of  imports.  We  understand  that  both  the  8eDat«  m* 
the  House  of  Representatives  favor  American  valuation  in  substantially  the  form  i> 
proposed  by  the  new  bill.  If  so,  we  need  not  here  make  any  argument  on  the  9'it- 
ject.  We  merely  point  out  that  the  new  tariff  bill,  if  intended  to  protect  Am*»n,sr 
industry,  must  not  only  provide  normal  ad  valorem  duties  sufficient  to  cover  th^  ex*. 
between  the  usual  wage  paid  in  Europe  and  that  paid  in  the  United  States,  but  c  & 
have  also  some  simple  and  automatic  device  that  will  overcome  at  ail  times  lai 
through  all  fluctuations  the  lower  value  of  European-made  goods  which  results  fr-a 
depreciated  currencies.  We  believe  this  automatic  regulator  is  provided  by  *i» 
American-valuation  plan  contained  in  section  402  of  the  pending  bill. 

We  assume,  therefore,  that  American  valuation  will  be  in  the  new  tariff  law  ti 
that  American  industry  will  thereby  be  protected  against  any  influx  of  maauia<ct^:^^ 
articles  which  are  artificially  cheap  because  paid  for  in  money  that  is  nearly  WN.r.2 
less;  and  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  matter  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  duty  on  aluia:&  ^s 
ware,  based  upon  valuations  which  by  the  operation  of  section  402  have  b«eD  m^ 
the  equivalent  of  prewar  \'aluations. 

The  aluminum  ware  conunittee,  in  view  of  the  proposed  duties  contained  in  }crk 
graph  339  of  schedule  3  of  the  new  tariff  bill,  wish  to  urge  three  principal  argumtsJ 
in  support  of  higher  duties  on  imports  of  aluminum  ware,  as  follows: 

1.  Aluminum  hollow  ware  and  Hat  ware  should  he  given  a  measure  of  prt^teetian  ac  • 
to  that  awarded  to  enamel  ware  of  the  same  kind. — Pan^raph  339  of  the  new  tanff  ^  / 
imposes  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  enamel  nbltow  ware  and  fiat  ware,  pl^ 
5  cents  per  pound,  wnile  the  same  utensils,  if  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  vmhx  i 
aluminum,  carry  a  duty  of  28  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  no  specific  daty. 

Table,  housenold,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils  and  similar  hollow  jar  flat  tri» 
if  composed  of  iron  or  steel  and  enameled  or  glazed,  are  identical  in  shape,  fonn,  &dJ 
size  with  table,  household,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils  and  similar  oollow  a  -Jd 
ware  composed  of  aluminum.  The  manufacturers  of  enameled  ware  and  the  iuu>'.- 
facturers  of  aluminum  are  competing  in  the  same  market  and  are  selling  their  prx 
ucts  for  the  same  use.  An  aluminum  teakettle  weighs  less  and  costs  more  ihaa  u. 
enameled  teakettle  of  the  same  rapacity. 

For  practical  purposes  it  can  be  saia  that  a  kitchen  or  household  atensi]  of  az^t 
^ven  size  and  capacity  weighs  about  three  times  as  mudi  in  enamel  wars  ae  is  *U'* 
m  aluminum  ware.  Therefore,  if  enamel  ware  is  placed  under  a  specific  dnti  if  ' 
cents  per  pound,  aluminum  ware  ought  to  carry  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound ■  .^• 
to  the  ad  valorem  duties,  aluminum  ware  certainly  ought  to  be  given  at  leasl  ashi*! 
a  rate  as  enamel  ware. 
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B  believe,  and  we  earnestly  urge,  that  the  rates  asked  for  in  our  original  brief 
Id  be  enacted  into  law  in  the  new  tariff  biU,  viz:  Forty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem 
15  cents  per  pound,  with  American  valuation.  These  figures  are  not  too  high 
e  face  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  which  threaten  this  industry  in  the  United 
»;  conditions  which  include  not  merely  the  usual  wage  differential,  with  which 
rican  indufltry  has  had  to  cope  for  many  years,  but  the  tremendous  cheapening 
e  European  products  as  the  result  of  depreciated  currency. 
&  believe  that  enamel  ware  ought  to  have  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  5  cents  per 
id  specific,  and  that  aluminum  ware  ought  to  have  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and 
enta  per  plound  specific,  which  would  put  the  enamel  ware  industry  and  the 
dnum  ware  industry  on  an  even  basis.  But  if  enamel  ware  is  to  be  limited  to 
er  cent  ad  valorem  and  5  cents  per  pound,  then  aluminum  ware  certainly  ought 
i  ^ven  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  15  cents  per  pound.  If  any  discrimination  is 
e  in  the  new  tariff  bill  between  enamel  ware  and  aluminum  ware,  in  the  matter 
e  amount  of  protection  afforded,  it  ought  not  to  be  against  aluminum  ware  but  in 
r  of  it,  for  the  reason  that  aluminum  ware  is  a  newer  entrant  in  the  market  and  has 
had  as  many  years  in  which  to  establish  itself  as  a  commercial  and  household 

A  rate  of  28  'per  cent  ad  valorem  on  aluminum  hollow  ware  and  fiat  ware  is  insufficient 
ford  any  measure  of  protection  to  the  American  makers  of  these  goods. — This  point  has 
idy  been  touched  upon,  and  we  think  it  will  not  oe  necessary  to  make  much 
tional  argument  in  support  of  it.  We  might  call  attention  to  some  of  the  statistics 
ained  in  our  original  brief.  The  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  in  the  United 
€fl  employ  more  than  6,500  workers,  all  of  whom  are  paid  the  American  scale  of 
es.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  cut  these  wages  aown  to  the  level  of  German 
OS  in  the  same  industry,  even  if  the  German  mark  which  is  used  in  paying  German 
es  wore  worth  24  cents  as  before  the  war;  and  it  is  more  conclusively  impossible 
at  American  wages  down  to  the  level  of  German  wages  when  it  is  considered  that 
latter  are  paid  in  marks  that  are  worth  less  than  a  cent  and  a  half.  Yet  without 
(i  a  tremendous  cut  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  American  factories  to  continue 
perate  in  competition  with  Germany,  in  the  absence  of  tariff  protection, 
gauming  that  American  valuation  will  be  part  of  the  new  tariff  law,  and  will  operate 
fvercome  the  cheapening  effect  of  depreciated  currencies  in  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
allows  that  valuations  for  ad  valorem  duties  will  hereafter  be  on  substantially  the 
le  basis  as  they  were  before  the  war,  when  the  currencies  of  foreign  countries  were 
of  a  value  that  we  were  accustomed  to  call  normal.  Having  accomplished  this, 
re  remains  the  problem  of  furnishing  adequate  protection  to  the  American  industry, 
proper  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties  sufficient  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  the 
lerican  wage  scale  against  the  lower  scales  paid  by  foreign  manufacturers.  As  we 
re  already  shown,  it  waa  the  judgment  of  Congress,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  38 
tfs  since  aluminum  ware  was  recognized  in  American  tariff  legislation,  that  45  per 
11  ad  valorem  was  the  proper  duty  to  place  on  imported  aluminum  ware  for  the 
t**ction  of  the  American  industry.  The  reduction  of  this  rate  by  about  one-half, 
U<13.  immediately  increased  importations  of  European-made  aluminum  ware. 
*•,  underpost-war  conditions,  we  submit  that  the  45  per  cent  rate  is  certainly  not 
•  high.  Wages  have  gone  up  all  over  the  world  since  the  war.  The  increase  in 
RDany  and  other  European  countries  is  nominal,  and  not  actual;  but  the  increase  is 
^  in  the  United  States.  If  American  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  are  to 
itimio  in  business,  and  if  imemployment  or  reduced  wages  in  this  industry  are  to 
Avoided,  an  ad  valorem  rate  no  less  th^i  45  per  cent  should  be  written  into  the  new 
iff. 

I.  Tht  aluminum  ware  committee  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  increased  duties  have 
1  phieed  upon  aluminum  sheet,  which  is  the  raw  material  consumed  by  the  manufacturers 
aluminum  ware, — Under  the  1913  tariff  law,  aluminum  scrap  and  aluminum  in  other 
ide  form  carries  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  and  aluminum  plates  and  sheets  carry 
iuty  of  Zh  cents  per  pound.  The  new  tariff  bill  proposes  to  raise  the  first  class  of 
rniinuin  (crude)  from  2  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound,  and  the  second  class  (plates  and 
^18)  from  ^  cents  to  9  cents  per  pouna.  (Schedule  3,  par.  374.) 
No  argument  is  needed  to  demonstrate  that  the  manufacturers  represented  by  this 
imioum  ware  committee,  all  of  whom  are  constantly  compelled  to  purchase  sheet 
innnum  as  the  raw  material  for  their  product,  will  hereafter  find  their  raw  material 
^ting  them  more  under  the  new  rates.  If  these  manufacturers  continue  to  pay  the 
3i«!ricaD  scale  of  wages,  and  pay  even  more  for  their  raw  material  than  they  have 
^fore  paid,  it  is  obvious  tnat  the  cost  of  their  product  can  not  possibly  be  re- 
}^  to  meet  the  competition  of  European  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware.  We 
^  ^  impress  upon  the  Senators  and  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Kepresentative 
iftt  the  aluminum  ware  committee  who  present  this  brief  are  representatives  of  the 
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consumelis  of  aluminum  sheet  and  not  of  the  producera  of  alaminum  sheet.    TV 
manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  in  the  United  States  would  like  to  buy  th^ir  n.^ 
material  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  will  enter  any  market  where  they  can  oa^  e  m « 
on  their  purchases.    If  the  American  producers  of  aluminum  sheet  could  ^ 
business  and  make  a  living  profit  without  any  tariff  protection  whatever  the  oo:. 
facturers  of  aluminum  ware  represented  by  this  committee  would  fia^or  ptir  j 
aluminum  sheet  on  the  free  list.    But  we  do  not  wish  to  ask  that  aluminum  aLft : 
deprived  of  its  proper  measure  of  protection.    We  want  aluminum  sheet  to  lie  pr 
duced  in  the  United  States.    It  would  seriously  injure  the  busineas  of  manu^rtur- 
aluminum  utensils  and  other  aluminum  goods  to  destroy,  or  even  injure,  the  al>i3 
num  sheet  industry  in  this  countrv,  for  any  such  situation  would  force  us  to  «>  • 
foreign  countries  for  our  supply  of  the  raw  material  needed  in  our  bueineaB. 

The  aluminum  ware  committee  do  not  know  what  measure  of  protection  is  n««-:. 
to  enable  American  producers  of  sheet  aluminum  to  continue  in  buaineas  in  tbii»  ^ 
of  present  conditions  in  Germany  and  other  countries  in  Europe.  In  the  abeeiicr  i 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  we  do  not  consider  it  proper  to  object  to  5  cents  per  pou.1 
on  crude  aluminum  and  9  cents  per  pound  on  aluminum  sheet,  even  though  u*?- 
rates  will  add  to  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  which  our  factories  consume  .'but  u- 
propriety  of  these  rates  being  conceded,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "  .- 
sumers  of  aluminum  sheet,  to  wit.  the  manufacturers  of  aluminum  hollow  war^  v  \ 
flat  ware,  must  be  accorded  a  corresponding  increase  of  tariff  protection  upon  \b^ 
product. 

This  has  not  been  done  by  the  slight  increase  provided  in  paragraph  339  of  ?che*iur 
3  of  the  new  tariff  bill.  An  increase  on  our  products  of  only  3  per  cent  ad  valors  !« 
so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  If  the  increased  duty  on  sheet  aluminum  lemilt*  y 
even  a  slight  advance  in  the  price  which  the  aluminum-ware  manufacturen  au^i 
pay  for  their  sheet,  the  resulting  disadvantage  to  them  in  their  efforts  to  ixxLf:  .■ 
with  the  European  product  will  not  be  cured  by  increasing  their  protection  oii. 
to  28  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  aluminum- ware  committee  believe  it  is  proper  at  this  time  to  insert  id  :hv 
supplemental  brief  the  following  statement: 

Charges  have  been  made  and  circulated  by  certain  importers  of  aluminum  w&rv  *« 
the  effect  that  American  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  are  dominated  and  (^^ 
trolled  by  the  Aluminum  Go.  of  America,  which  company  is  the  largest  producer  •  J 
sheet  aluminum  in  this  country.    Importers  of  foreif^n  aluminum  ware  are  d«.u 
their  best  to  prevent  the  imposition  oi  any  tariff  duties  on  aluminum  warp  wiiio{ 
would  tend  to  restrict  importations.    Their  motive  in  making  these  chaiiges,  tbtfv'ii'^ 
is  apparent.    The  importers  allege  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  a  very  Ur^ 
and  strong  institution,  and  that  it  needs  no  tariff  protection,  and  that  the  maouUr 
turers  of  aluminum  ware  need  no  protection  because  they  are  merely  subsidiuir?  -: 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.    We  do  not  know  whether  these  claims  and  char;«* 
of  the  importers  have  had  any  effect  upon  Senators  or  Members  of  the  House  of  Fv 
resentatives  who  have  had  occasion  to  consider  aluminum  tariff  schedules;  but  .* 
order  that  our  silence  may  not  be  construed  to  be  an  admission,  and  to  make  reruir 
that  the  truth  is  known,  we  state  here  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amimca  dot^  £•  * 
own  or  control  or  dominate  the  manufactiurers  of  aluminum  ware  in  the  United  StAU? 
The  tariff  committee  of  the  aluminum  ware  manufacturers,  which  prosents  ik:r 
supplemental  brief,  represents  34  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  in  the  ro'v.  * 
States.    A  complete  list  of  these  34  manufacturers  is  found  on  pages  4  aiKl  5  oi  *'<.: 
original  brief. 

The  committee  are  able  to  state  that  32  out  of  these  34  manufacturers  are  aleiilttu-  . 
and  completely  independent  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America;  that  the  AJonan'i: 
Co.  of  America  has  neither  stock  control  nor  stock  interest,  directly  or  indinstl}.  > 
any  kind  or  description,  in  these  32  companies;  and  that  as  to  the  remaining  tw<>  c  .u- 
panies  on  the  list,  the  aluminum-ware  committee  find,  after  careful  inauiiy,  thai  ** 
one  of  them  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  merely  a  minority  stockhoidtf,  aiiti  -iX^ 
never  been  anything  but  a  minority  stockholder,  and  does  not  now  control  and  n-  *  ft 
has  controlled  the  board  of  directors  or  the  business  operations  of  the  company .  Tb^ 
leaves  one  company  out  of  34,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  warr.  v^*  ^ 
might  be  considered  controlled  or  dominated  by  the  Aluminum  C'O.  of  America.  N  • 
member  of  the  aluminum-ware  committee  has  the  slightest  interest  in  or  coanrcC'Li 
with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  and  the  members  of  the  committee  wish  x*y  xdmX' 
it  plain  that  their  efforts  are  here  put  forth  solely  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturR^ 
aluminum  ware;  that  tliey  are  not  aiguing  for  or  against  the  interests  of  the  Aluna&i- . 
Co.  of  America  or  the  interests  of  any  other  producer  of  aluminum  sheet;  that  t''* 
manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  wish  to  buy  their  sheet  aluminum  as  cheap  u  |^»^ 
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le,  but  do  not  believe  that  their  interests  would  be  served  by  legislation  which 
lild  restrict  or  stop  the  production  of  sheet  aluminum  in  the  United  States;  that 
i  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  represented  by  the  committee  are  independent 
i  competing  concerns,  and  not  mere  agencies  or  subsidiaries  of  the  producers  of 
izninum  sheet;  and  that  statements  and  charges  to  the  contrary  are  false,  and  are 
(pired  by  persons  who  hope  to  reap  a  profit  in  the  importing  business  if  they  can 
wuade  tne  Congress  to  deny  protection  to  the  aluminum-ware  manufacturers. 
The  aluminum- ware  committee  submit  that  it  would  not  be  unlawful  or  immoral 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  to  control,  by  stock  ownership  or  otherwise,  a  cor- 
ration  manufacturing  aluminum  ware.  Whether  any  such  control  is  exercised, 
J  to  what  extent  exercised  if  at  all,  is  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  inquiry.  We  would 
t  have  felt  called  upon  to  mention  the  matter  at  all,  except  for  the  fact  that  im- 
rters  of  aluminum  ware  concocted  the  story  in  the  hope  that  it  would  prejudice 
before  the  committees  of  Congress. 

IN   CONCLUSION. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  paragr.aph  339  of  Schedule  3  of  the  new  tariff  bill  be 
lended,  before  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  so  as  to  provide  that  the  duty  on  table, 
luaehold,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils  and  similar  hollow  or  fiat  ware,  not  specially 
ovided  for,  if  composed  wnolly  or  in  chief  value  of  aluminum,  shall  be  45  per  cent 

valorem  and  15  pents  per  pound.  We  would  not  object  to  the  same  rates  being 
:efl  for  enamel  ware,  the.  specific  duty  being  reduced  to  5  cents  per  pound  because 

difference  in  weight.  Aluminum  ware  ought  not  to  be  accorded  any  less  tariff 
otection,  under  any  circumstances,  than  is  provided  for  enamel  ware. 

EITAMEL  WAEE. 

[Paragraph  339.J 

EISF  OF  BOSCOE  C.  McCXTLLOCH,  REPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN 

HANirFACTTTRERS  OF  ENAHEL  WARE. 

On  behalf  of  certain  American  manufacturers  of  enamel  ware,  which  is  covered  by 
uagraph  339,  ^^e  56,  of  H.  R.  7546,  I  submit  the  following  brief,  leave  having  been 
Anted  by  the  Finance  Committee  at  a  hearing  on  August  26,  1921.  The  paragraph 
I  the  Fordney  bill  as  it  relates  to  enamel  ware  ia  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers 
ho  signed  this  brief. 

The  act  of  1909  provided  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Paragraph  134  of  the  act  of  1913  as  it  relates  to  enameled  ware  reads  as  follows: 
"Table,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils,  or  other  similar  hollow  ware  composed  of 
on  or  steel,  enameled  or  glazed  with  vitreous  glasses,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.'' 
We  ask  that  the  paragraph  relating  to  enameled  ware  in  the  new  law  read  as  follows: 
"Table,  household,  kitcnen,  and  hospital  utensils,  or  other  similar  hollow  ware,  and 
»t  Ware  composed  of  iron  or  steel,  enameled  or  glazed  with  vitreous  glasses,  5  cents 
»  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
Note  changes  in  phraseology  from  act  of  1913: 

FiTBt.  Include  the  word  "Household,'*  which  will  make  the  paragraph  more  com- 
rehensLve. 

Second.  Add  the  words  "and  flat,"  which  will  make  the  paragraph  cover  enameled 
poona,  ladies,  tea  strainers,  etc.,  which  are  of  a  kindred  nature. 
Before  the  war.  Germany  was  the  leading  foreign  producer  of  enameled  ware  and  it  is 
f^  Germany  tnat  intense  competition  in  enameled  ware  products  is  now  sure  to 
ome. 

INVBSnOATION  IN  0£RMANY,  JUST  FINISHED,  DISCLOSES  STARTLING  FACTS. 

Henry  0.  Milligan,  chairman  of  the  tariff  committee.  Enameled  Ware  Association, 
^presenting  the  enameled  ware  industry  in  the  United  States,  returned  Febniary  25, 
^"^1,  from  Europe,  where  he  made  a  careful,  detailed,  first-hand  investigation  into 
^■^nt  conditions,  and  the  following  data  and  facts  in  regard  to  wages  and  conditions 
A  Geniumy  in  the  enameled  ware  industry  are  based  upon  his  investigations. 

(See  venfying  exhibits  following.) 
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DOMESTIC  CONDITIONS. 


In  addition  to  the  investigation  made  abroad,  a-questionnaire  was  sent  omt  on  iwLr 
ary  19,  1921,  to  26  establishments  manufacturing  enameled  ware  in  the  United  Su^ 
asking  for  information  in  regard  to  wages  and  competitive  conditions.     Twenty  ^  c- 
cerns  answered  the  questionnaires,  and  the  following  facts  and  tabal&tiomi  of  ^^yt 
paid  in  the  United  S^tes  are  based  upon  the  answers  of  these  20  concerns. 

CSee  verifying  exhibits  following.) 

We  submit  the  following  tabulations  and  comparison  of  labor  costs  in  Gennany  i^ " 
the  United  States,  figuring  the  mark  on  basis  of  2  cents  in  Uidted  States  eurr^nr* 


Machinists , 

Pressmen , 

Spinners,  headers,  small  punch  presses 

Riveters  and  welders 

Picklers 

Dippers  (average  of  men  and  girls) 

Inspectors  (girls) 

Burners 

Sorters  and  wrappers  (female) 

Packers 

Common  labor 

Average  wages,  per  hour 


United 

States, 

per  hoar, 

cents. 


76^ 

65 

62 

58J 

58 

5^ 

47| 


57J 


GcnnAoy,  p<r 


C«iits. 


ilvi 


9 

9 

8 

5i 
a 

hi 
5" 
9 
& 


The  tabulations  show  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  to-day,  basing  th«»  v»i"- 
of  the  mark  at  2  cents  American  money,  is  just  one-eighth  what  it  is  for  the  mxD^  ▼»  ri 
here. 

The  labor  rates  taken  to  represent  the  German  costs  are  from  the  detailed  sch6<i*..' 
of  wages  for  machine  industries,  foundries,  enameling  works,  etc.,  the  higher  «♦• 
being  taken  in  each  case  and  the  i!nark  figured  at  a  value  of  2  cents  in  United  Sta:>- 
currency,  which  is  much  higher  than  its  to-day's  value. 

• 

CONCLUSIONS  DRAWN  FROM  INFORMATION  SECURED. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  tabulations  in  regard  to  comparative  wage$,  tn<:  •  r 
the  basis  of  material  costs,  which  are  relatively  as  low,  an  expert  of  the  Trta*"ur 
Department  fibred  that  it  would  require  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  767  ppT  crnt  • 
equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  enameled  ware  in  Gennany  v  ■ 
the  United  States. 

For  example,  $100  in  value  of  enameled  ware  produced  in  the  United  States  in  j;- 
cost  on  the  above  basis  of  calculation  $12.50  to  produce  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Milligan  in  his  report,  which  is  attached  hereto  and  marked  "Exhibit  4  * 
clearly  points  out  the  important  fact  that  Germany,  while  defeated  in  the  war.  •  ■ 
to-day  in  a  more  formidaole  posirion  to  secure  the  world's  markets  on  manufartii^ ". 
goods  than  ever  before. "  Mr.  Milligan 's  conclusionB  should  be  read  by  e^>*^• . :  • 
interested  in  American  industrial  prosperity. 

The  tabulation  of  the  reports  of  tne  20  concerns  submitting  queetioiinairee.iiicludir.£ 
a  conservative  estimate  of  the  concerns  not  returning  the  questionnftireTv  feb**'  * 
^and  total  of  13,583  persons  employed  in  the  enameled  kitchen-utenii]  busis**^ 
m  the  United  States  during  the  year  1920  and  a  normal  force  of  approximately  1^  »•» 
people. 

WAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  tabulation  of  wa^s  paid  by  the  various  concerns  in  the  various  lines  of  v.  rk 
in  the  industry  in  the  United  States  show  Quite  a  variation,  due  likely  to  the  di^^'n*?.' 
methods  in  vogue  in  different  factories;  also  due  to  local  conditionfl  and  to  th^  ii.  t 
that  some  plants  employ  women  for  certain  lines  of  work  where  men  are  u0i<d  '; 
clusively  in  others.  (See  Exhibit  2.)  Tabulations  have  been  made  on  the  )ia^j»  • '' 
a  10-hour  day  and  the  average  for  the  20  Victories  reporting  shows  wages  psiti  ir.r 
$7.65  per  day  for  machine  shop  employees  down  to  $3.75  per  day  for  aortenand  wn; 
pers  (temale). 

The  average  wages  paid  per  hour  in  the  entire  industry  figure  at  the  mie  of  ^'i 
cents  per  hour,  as  determined  by  these  calculations. 
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WAQES  IN  GBBMANT. 

gainst  this  are  tabulated  the  present  German  rates  for  the  same  class  of  work  as 
in  from  the  detailed  schedule  of  wages  for  machine  industries,  foundries,  enameled 
ks,  etc.,  the  highest  rate  on  this  schedule  being  taken  in  each  case.  Fi^iring  the 
*k  at  a  valuation  of  2  cents  in  United  States  currency,  which  is  much  higher  than 
Lo-day'fl  value,  it  is  shown  that  German  workers  are  being  paid  the  equivalent  of 
)  9  cents  per  hour  in  American  money  or  an  average  of  7^  cents  per  hour,  as  against 
cents  per  hour  paid  in  the  United  States. 

D  other  words,  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  to-day,  basing  the  value  of  the  mark  at 
rats  American  money,  is  just  one-eighth  what  it  is  for  the  same  work  here, 
'he  questionnaires  tabulated  show  an  average  ratio  of  labor  cost  to  the  total  cost  of 
duction  of  37}  per  cent.  Adding  to  this  the  indirect  labor,  such  as  clerks,  foremen, 
re  force,  etc.,  it  is  seen  that  the  total  cost  of  labor  in  the 'enameling  industry  in  the 
ited  States  is  easily  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production.  (See  Exhibit  2.) 
The  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  based  on  the  exchange  value  of  the  money  of 
?  country  from  which  the  shipment  comes  as  determined  on  day  of  shipment  from 
i  home  port.  Consequently,  with  the  value  of  the  mark  less  than  10  per  cent  of  its 
rtnal  value  the  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  in  reality  less  than  2}  per  cent  when 
Dslated  into  United  States  valuations. 

RAW  MATERIALS. 

>rmany  and  Austria,  before  the.  war,  according  to  investigations  by  the  United 
ites  Tariff  Commission,  manufactured  about  75  per  cent  of  the  world^s  supply  of 
uneled  ware  and  the  strong  position  of  Germany,  according  to  the  Tariff  Commission, 
ras  due  to  the  skill  of  the  German  workmen  in  controlling  temperatures  in  furnaces, 
practically  and  theoretically  trained  chemists  and  engineers,  and  to  research  work 
Tied  on  in  well-equipped  laboratories  as  well  as  to  low  costs  on  raw  materials,  fuel, 
d  labor." 

While  Germany's  competitive  conditions  were  disturbed  and  disrupted  during  the 
If,  yet  thev  are  fast  getting  back  upon  a  prewar  basis.  (See  Exhibit  4.) 
ftfjrmany  naa  long  been  known  as  the  producer  of  the  various  chemical  products 
teringinto  the  manufacture  of  enameled  ware,  glassware,  etc.,  such  as  soda,  potash, 
Tious  color  oxides,  etc.  Likewise,  she  is  self-contained  as  to  feldspar,  fluorspar, 
ica,  etc.,  wMch  largely  make  up  the  enameled  mix. 

Stee^l  which  is  used  as  the  base  for  enameled  ware  products  is  largely,  if  not  all, 
Ifproduced  by  Germany.  The  only  important  materials  which  Germany  is  obliged 
purchase  on  the  outside  are  borax  and  oxide  of  tin. 

Wliile  the  report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  discloses  that  during  the 
^r  Cjermany  has  been  somewhat  handicapped  for  fuel  and  steel,  yet  it  is  evident 
lat  ibe  is  fast  recovering  her  normal  competitive  advantages  as  to  these  materials. 
»So  that  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  to  draw  from  all  the  facts  disclpsed,  that  basing  a  mark 
-  cputs.  the  same  situation  applies  to  the  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture 
'prr»senUjd  by  raw  materials  as  applies  to  labor  cost.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of 
tport  hv  Germany  when  translatea  into  American  dollars  is  so  low  that  any  duty 
lat  might  be  imposed  would  be  of  Uttle  avail  in  preventing  our  markets  from  being 
Med.  unless  such  a  duty  were  to  be  based  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  as  produced 
i  ihid  countr>^  rather  than  on  the  value  in  Germany  with  duty  figures  on  the  depre- 
a'.ed  rate  of  exchange,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

the  exchange  situation  is  such  a  compUcated  one  and  one  that  is  bound  to  vary  as 
)e  months  go  on,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  any  rate  of  duty  that  would  protect 
le  enameled  ware  industry  at  this  time,  unless  such  a  rate  were  based  upon  the  cost 
[production  in  the  United  States. 

^pain  has  recently  placed  a  dutv  of  100  per  cent  on  the  importation  of  enameled 
^^  a8  a  protection  to  the  enameled  ware  industry  developea  in  Spain  during  the 
^. 

England  as  well  has  just  provided  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  enameled  ware,  effective 
»*r*^>i31, 1921. 

Jibt  prior  to  the  war  and  during  the  war.  Japan  has  made  rapid  strides  in  the  enam- 
^  ware  field,  and  there  is  no  question  out  what  we  can  look  for  serious  competition 
n>tt  this  quarter  once  they  are  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies  of  steel,  which 
**«>'  were  unable  to  get  during  the  war.  Already  samples  of  Japanese  enameled 
•are  are  being  shown  and  orders  solicited  at  prices  below  cost  of  production  in  this 
»UDtr>'. 

^rom  the  fiacts  disclosed  by  the  investigation  of  our  chairman^  we  recommend — 
i-  The  enactment  of  an  antidumping  bill. 


•- 
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2.  The  passage  of  a  measure  providing  for  the  establishment  of  duties  on  Am?r. 
valuations  in  American  dollars  at  port  of  entry,  instead  of  the  fair  market  seliini:  pr. 
in  the  countries  in  which  goods  are  produced. 

3.  That  if  goods  are  to  be  valued  at  United  States  fadi  market  selliiig  price?.  ^ 
we  ask  that  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  provided  ir  - 
enameled  ware  enumerated. 

Chairman  Milligan's  Report. 

To  THB  Tariff  Committee,  Sheet  Metalware  Association. 

Gentlemen:  In  submitting  my  report  regarding  European  cQmx>etiti<»i  as  relatf/f  *  * 
the  enameled-ware  industry,  I  take  pleajsure  in  stating  that  we  have  beoi  fortuzu 
in  securing  abroad  valuable  data  which  should  be  the  foundation  of  an  able  apr«^ 
to  our  Government  for  a  just  and  propter  tariff  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  indunrr 

Your  chairman  is  attaching  to  this  report,  for  t£e  benefit  of  each  member  of  :* 
committee,  copies  of  certain  important  information  which  each  member  stiy 
fully  weigh  in  arriving  at  his  respective  views.    In  addition  to  the  copies  attaa  • 
hereto,  I  have  secured  a  vast  amount  of  inside  information,  and  ha\  e  tabulau^:!  :. 
number  of  newspaper  clippings  showing  the  general  feeling  of  luireet,  esp(\i£. 
among  the  manufacturers  in  England,  who  have  had  brou^t  home  to  them  ir  i 
mostiorcible  manner  what  German  competition,  with  the  mark  reduced  free   & 
nominal  value  of  23.8  cents  down  to  a  little  over  1^,  really  means  to  them,  and  «Li 
it  will  surely  mean  to  us  as  soon  as  the  floodgates  are  thrown  open,  unless  we  tva;.- 
to  the  situation  and  obtain  the  necessarv  relief  before  it  is  too  late.  ^  In  Germ&L; 
as  you  are  aware,  the  mark  is  a  mark,  ana  on  the  basis  of  the  mark  their  manofarr  ** 
ing  costs  are  computed.    England,  as  intimated,  while  always  recognized  as  a  ir*- 
tariff  country,  is  now  seeking  some  means  of  protecting  her  own  industries,  vbj  i 
at  this  time  are  being  destroyed  by  the  low  prices  made  to  them  by  GcrmanT  oi^  ^ 
manufoctured  articles.    They  have  what  is  known  as  a  ^'dumping  act,*'  vihirh  r- 
years  past  acted  as  a  protection  in  a  measure  to  their  own  industries,  but  at  the  pn?9>>: 
time  it  has  no  appreciable  effect,  so  that  now  they  have  attached  to  the  reparauv:* 
bill  a  tax  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  German  goods  which  is  intended  to  protect  ^h* '' 
enameling  and  other  industries  from  this  competition.   The  bill  has  passed  its  see  o:.  - 
reading  in  Commons  and  will  probabl}^  go  into  effect  the  last  of  Mardi. 

Germany,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  prior  to  the  World  War,  as  you  are  awars,  ^i^ 
the  European  centers  where  most  of  the  foreign  enameled  ware  came  from.    T: 
cutting  up  of  central  Europe,  the  formation  of  new  states,  the  division  of  tenitc^; 
and  the  immense  cost  incurred  in  the  war,  have  left  all  these  states  in  a  meet  deplt.r 
able  condition,  financially  and  econpmicallv. 

Just  prior  to  the  war  and  during  the  war  Japan  made  rapid  strides  in  the  en^a^  ^  ' 
ware  field,  and  there  is  no  question  but  what  we  can  look  for  serious  competition  fr  - 
this  quarter  once  they  are  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies  of  steel,  which  tn- . 
were  unable  to  get  during  the  war.    Already  samples  of  Japanese  enameled  wan^  -^ 
being  shown  and  orders  solicited  at  prices  below  cost  of  production  in  this  cmmtr 

Germany,  it  would  seem,  has  been  an  exception.    She  has  not  felt  as  the  •:*"  • 
sections  have  the  havoc  that  has  been  wrought  by  the  war,  she  ha%in0  piepsr^'i  r 
advance  the  cost  of  her  contest  for  world  power  and  trade;  and  while  shenas  fcul-d 
the  battlefield  and  been  humiliated,  and  has  met  great  losses,  she  to-day  is  ins  n.  *• 
formidable  position  to  secure  the  world's  markets  on  manufactured  goods  thas  •  »• 
before.    To  better  illustrate  this  point,  I  would  advise  that  in  1913,  prior  to  tbr  'i: 
I  talked  with  bankers  and  manufactiurers  in  Berlin.  Dusseldorf,  and  CologXK*  oo  •-'- 
matter  of  a  special  military  tax,  which  in  1913  was  levied.    A  feeling  of  indipu'  • 
existed  among  all  classes,  they  remarking  that  they  could  not  undecgtai>d  «b .  » 
military  tax  then  should  be  demanded,  as  they  could  not  see  where  thenr  »■-• 
any  prospect  of  war.    This  special  tax  was  a  particular  hardship  on  all  cUa»«     I' 
talking  with  a  clerk  in  the  hotel  in  which  I  stopped  at  in  Cologne  ne  remarked  tha^  ^.. 
additional  tax  was  the  equivalent  of  one  month's  pay,  and  as  he  put  it,  "We  ire  i- 
in  war  and  we  can  not  understand  why  this  extra  tax  should  be  put  on  us*  as  Wf  .- 
taxed  now,  we  feel,  up  to  our  limit.*'    Germany  has  her  banking  connections  \v  !. 
principal  markets  of  tiie  world,  and  through  these  banking  connections  long  a*- .  » 
are  given  the  buyers  who  in  turn,  knowing  the  standard  of  the  foreign  buyer.  iiecr>':* 
their  acceptances  and  allow  the  credit  they  require,  thus  enabling  the  Gh^rmao  mAr.t 
facturer  to  realize  on  his  shipments  by  receiving,  through  these  hanking  cfaanoe  - 
ready  cash.    The  German  Government  has  always  rendered  assiHtance  to  their  mv 
ufacturers  by  subsidies  in  one  way  or  another,  especially  so  as  they  relate  to  diipr-'r. 
rates.    To-day  enameled  goods  are  being  shipped  to  South  Americui  ports  trc  • 
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)buig»  particularly  to  Aigentina,  at  |S  per  ton,  agaiimt  New  York  ahippii^  rates 
rgentina  of  $27  per  ton.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  great  handicap  to  American  manufac- 
rs  seeking  export  business,  and  both  tne  United  States  and  England  are  without 
ras  against  these  advantages,  to  which  Germany  seems  to  feel  she  has  the  exclusive 
t. 

would  seem  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  impress  upon  each  member  of  the  com- 
^,  who  already  knows  that  Germany  was  perhaps  the  most  ^ciently  organized 
istrial  nation  in  the  world  prior  to  the  war,  that  she  is  holding  her  own  in  these 
"acteristics  as  in  the  past.  I  have  from  most  reliable  sources  information  to  the 
:i  that  almost  every  industry  of  importance  in  Germany  is  to-dav  paying  larger 
dends  than  before  tne  war,  and  in  England  it  is  specially  admitted  that  her  deter- 
aUon  to  control  the  world's  markets  never  was  more  manifest,  and  that  unless  the 
itries  whic^  fought  her  on  the  battlefield  in  which  she  was  defeated  awaken  to  the 
•  situation,  Germany  will  defeat  them  by  crippling  their  different  industries  and 
irin^  the  world's  markets  on  all  manufactured  goods  by  underselling  them.  At 
wnting  there  are  146  lines  of  Gennan  eoods  being  shown  in  the  city  of  New  York 
le,  at  the  Imperial  Hotel.  I  have  reliable  information  to  the  effect  that  New  York 
)  exception,  but  that  Germany  is  being  represented  all  over  the  world  wi^  samples 
«r  cheap  manufocture. 

Tith  reference  to  Austria,  she  no  longer  is  a  fkctor.  Sweden,  with  everything 
aoced  there  but  her  currency  (kronen)  remaining  almost  normal,  being  reducea 
3  its  prewar  standard  of  value  0.2680  to  only  0.2230,  is  in  no  position  to  compete 
i  Germany.  In  fact,  they  are  feeling  German  competition  in  manufactured  wares, 
hat  it  really  revolves  itself  down  to  the  one  competitive  country— Germany, 
•y  examining  the  attached  papers  relative  to  wages  paid,  etc.,  you  will  note  that 
Je  costs  are  figured  on  a  48-nour  a  week  basis,  yet  they  know  no  limit  of  hours  of 
,  and  are  utilizing  child  labor  to  a  very  great  extent.  You  will  note  that  the  wages 
li  are  a  mere  fraction  of  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  for  similar  work.  Overhead 
•eoses  are  proportionately  low,  while  materials  entering  into  the  manu&cture  of 
meled  ware  are  lower  in  Grermany  with  two  exceptions,  and  the  prices  for  such 
micals  used  are  lower  than  the  prices  paid  here. 

t  might  be  well  to  stop  and  think  for  a  moment:  Should  not  self-preservation 
iience  us  in  asking  that  some  protection  by  our  Government  be  ^ven  an  industry 
plonng  man^  thousands,  both  male  and  female,  as  well  as  involvmg  many  millions 
•apital  ?  1 1  IS  our  duty  not  only  to  urge  but  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  secure 
iection  for  our  employees,  as  well  as  protection  for  the  vast  amount  of  capital 
'oived  in  our  industry,  and  to  give  to  the  congressional  committee  all  authentic 
^miation  secured  and  available. 

icnnanv's  propaganda  is  to  the  effect  that  if  we  expect  her  to  pay  the  indemnity 
fHJ  for  by  toe  supreme  council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  we  should  buy  from  her. 
r  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  admit  that  exchange  of  trade  is  necessary,  and  to 
ertain  degree  admit  that  in  order  to  ever  reach  normal  conditions,  if  we  sell  we 
St  buy;  but  should  we  not  at  this  time  confine  the  exchange  of  trade  to  such 
(ducts'as  will  not  destroy  our  industries  or  throw  our  factory  employees  into  a  bread 
p?  Tnleas  some  measure  be  taken  in  the  way  of  a  protective  tariff  or  a  revision 
the  dumping  act — ^not  a  prohibitive  tariff — a  tariff  based  on  just  and  fair  lines, 
kin?  competition  what  it  should  be,  instead  of  Germany  paying  the  indemnity 
ed  for,  indirectly  our  country  will  have  to  pay  a  very  lar^  percentage  of  it. 
!t  will  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  that  already  combinations  of  oankers  and 
tfit^r?  in  the  South  have  organized  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  their 
tjn  into  Czechoslovakia  for  conversion.  This  republic,  to  my  mind,  will  rise  to 
lijfh  position  eventually  in  the  world's  estimation  of  countries.  To-dav  it  is  im- 
'"risnwl,  but  has  vast  natural  resources.  These,  together  with  its  mills  and  fac- 
i<^,  will  assure  its  future  economic  prosperity  through  its  present  republican 
veroment,  the  head  of  which  was  formerly  in  charge  of  one  of  our  largest  institutions 
the  United  States.  To<lay,  however,  its  crown,  normal  value  0.2026,  is  but  0.0128. 
hor  i?  on  as  low  a  basis  as  Germany.  Now,  I  have  in  mind  a  corporation  known  as 
'i  Miffidssipm  Delta  Cotton  Exporting  &  Trading  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Clarks- 
^y  MisB.  This  corporation  is  organized  with  a  large  capital.  Its  directors  are  promi- 
^i  hankers  and  plMiters  in  the  South.  The  corporation  is  organized  under  the  State 
Tennessee,  with  domicile  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  with  branch  offices  in  New  York 
d  fiifferent  cities  in  Europe.  They  have  already  secured  on  a  conversion  basis 
per  cent  of  the  cotton  mills  in  Czechoslovakia.  I  am  informed  that  other  similar 
Hicaiea  have  been  formed  And  are  preparing  to  utilize  the  cheap  labor  in  Germany 
•1  other  central  European  states. 

U  must  be  self-evident  to  those  who  will  give  the  matter  any  thought,  that  it  means 
pplying  cheap  foreign  labor  where  it  can  be  utilized,  and  thus  depriving  our  own 
uens  of  a  just  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
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In  this  preamble  I  have  only  touched  on  a  few  of  the  many  matten  and  condiL  n 
relative  to  the  subject  matter,  my  idea  being  to  present  in  tabulated  fonn  all  i&^ 
mation  obtained  so  that  at  the  tot  meeting  of  the  committee  they  may  study  c'lfr 
angle  and  be  sufficiently  informed  to  present  such  a  brief  to  Oongreoa  as  will  be  <^jk 
vincing  to  the  honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  the  matter  of  tariff  f'&  kz 
industn'^  comes  up  for  hearing. 

Now,  in  reaching  my  deductions  of  the  questionnaires  sent  out  to  variouB  etasori^ 
ware  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  we  have  received  returns  from  20  c(hk>:v.i 
while  6  have  made  no  reply  to  our  several  letters  urging  their  cooperation.    Ti 
not  replying  are  as  follows:  Lalance  &  Grzosjean,  Canton  Stamping  &  Knamelioe 
New  England  Enamel  Co.,  Fletcher  Enamel  Co.,  Federal  Enameling  &  Stamf-in 
Co.,  Baltimore  Stamping  &  Enameling  Co.  J 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  specially  to  the  tabulation  of  the  reports  of  tl^.  .1 
concerns  submitting  questionnaires,  including  a  conservative  estimate  of  th^  c^ 
cems  not  returning  questionnaires,  showing  a  grand  total  of  13,583  penons  emp»'»:'4 
directly  in  the  enameled  kitchen  utensil  business  during  the  year  1920,  and  a  m 
force  of  approximately  15,000  people. 

The  tabulation  of  wages  paid  by  the  various  concerns  in  the  various  lines  of  v^i 
in  the  industry  show  quite  a  variation,  due  undoubtedly  to  different  methods  in  '»\jc« 
in  different  factories;  also  due  to  local  conditions  and  to  the  fact  that  some  pIsL: 
employ  women  for  certain  lines  of  work  where  men  are  used  exclusively  in  otir-'' 
Tabulations  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  a  10-hour  day,  and  the  avensv  tor  :i 
20  factories  reporting  shows  wages  paid  of  from  $7.65  per  day  for  machiinMi- 
employees  down  to  $3.75  per  day  for  sorters  and  wrappers  (female). 

The  average  wages  paid  per  hour  in  the  entire  industry  figure  at  the  lat^  <4  ^*< 
cents  per  hour,  as  determined  by  these  calculations. 

Agamst  this  we  have  tabulated  the  present  German  rates  for  the  same  cU9«> 
work,  as  taken  from  the  detailed  schedule  of  wages  for  machine  industries,  iomt'i'n 
enameling  works,  etc.,  the  highest  rate  on  this  schedule  being  taken  in  each  ^^^^ 
Figuring  the  mark  at  a  valuation  of  2  cents  in  United  States  currency--whi£::. 
much  highor  than  its  value  to-day — it  is  shown  that  German  workere  are  being  ;< 
the  equivalent  of  5  to  9  cents  per  hour  in  American  money,  or  an  average  of  7t  r-  - 
per  hour. 

In  other  words,  the  cost  of  labor  in  Gennany  to-day,  basing  the  value  of  tl^  m^- 
at  2  cents  in  American  money,  is  just  one-eighth  what  it  is  for  the  same  work  h>> 

The  questionnaires  tabulated  show  an  average  ratio  of  labor  cost  to  the  toul  c  < 
of  production  of  37^  per  cent.  Adding  onto  this  the  indirect  labor,  such  as  ckr^ 
foremen,,  office  force,  etc.,  it  is  seen  that  the  total  cost  of  labor  in  the  enameling  inc  ^ 
try  in  the  United  States  is  easily  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production. 

The  present  duty  is  based  on  the  exchange  value  of  the  money  of  the  country  fr  -i 
which  the  shipment  comes,  as  determined  on  the  day  of  shipment  from  the  h>9 
port.  Consequently,  with  the  value  of  the  mark  at  less  than  10  per  cent  of  its  n-ysi 
value,  the  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  in  reality  less  than  2  J  per  cent  wl^n  taa- 
lated  into  united  States  values. 

With  reference  to  the  other  50  per  cent  cost  of  manufacturing  enameled  vgp 
would  appear  from  calculations  made  from  our  own  cost  figures  for  last  year,  thi.: 
was  divided  almost  equally  between  stamping  materials,  such  as  steel,  hoop  u^  z 
wire,  etc.,  and  the  other  raw  materials  such  as  cnemicals,  fuel,  packing,  and  wra|;);. 
materials,  etc. 

Regarding  these  raw  materials,  the  comparative  cost  as  between  Germany  &n«1  ' : 
United  States  is  very  much  affected  by  the  question  as  to  whether  they  are'ipid''  - 
in  Germany  or  are  purchased  from  the  outside  world,  either  in  the  law  or  semi&ii'^- 
form. 

From  the  data  we  have,  those  which  are  produced  in  Germany  almoet  viih  . 
exception  stand  at  a  lower  cost  value  Ceven  wiring  the  mark  at  par)  than  \i»  ^u> 
materials  in  the  United  States.  Germany  has  long  been  known  as  a  produi^er  •.<  *t 
various  chemical  products  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  enameled  ware,  (dME«^^ 
etc.,  such  as  soda,  potash,  various  coloring  oxides,  etc.  Likewise,  it  is  eeUHxiDt^u- 
as  to  feldspar,  fluorspar,  silica,  etc.,  which  largely  make  up  the  enamel  mix. 

Also,  as  to  the  steel  used  as  the  base  for  our  product,  it  would  appear  that  the  t  u  . 
if  not  all,  of  the  steel  used  in  Germany  to-day  is  self-produced. 

The  only  important  materials  which  Gennany  is  obliged  to  purchase  aa  the  outi> 
are  borax  and  oxide  of  tin. 

Translating  the  cost  of  raw  materials  into  United  States  values,  basine  the  marl 
2  cents,  the  same  situation  applies  to  the  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manumcture  t«t*7« 
aented  bv  raw  materials  as  applies  to  the  labor  cost.    In  other  words,  tbe  cert'  * 
export  when  translated  into  American  dollars,  is  so  low  that  any  duty  UuU  m^t  >i 
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yoBod  would  be  of  little  avail  in  pteventing  our  market  from  being  flooded,  unlees 
h  a  duty  were  to  be  based  upon 'the  value  of  the  goods  as  producedin  tliis  country, 
ler  than  on  the  value  in  Germany  with  duty  figured  on  the  depreciated  rate  of 
hange  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

'he  exchange  situation  is  such  a  complicated  one,  and  one  that  is  bound  to  vary 
he  months  go  on,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  any  rate  of  duty  that  would  protect 
it  this  time,  unless  such  a  rate  were  based  upon  the  cost  of  })roduction  here.  If  it 
e  possible  to  obtain  a  duty  of  this  kind,  it  would  appear  as  if  a  rate  of  80  per  cent 
ila  not  be  any  too  high  to  cover  the  present  situation.  (In  this  connection  we 
leistand  Spain  has  recently  placed  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  on  the  importation  of 
meled  ware  to  protect  the  several  enameled-ware  factories  established  tnere  during 
war.)  A  report  from  London,  dated  March  1,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  House  of 
omons,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government,  decided  that  the  German  reparation 
,  providing  for  a  sufficient  levy  on  the  purchase  price  of  imported  German  goods, 
U  not  come  into  effect  until  March  31,  the  measure  having  passed  its  second  reading 
.he  Commons  on  Monday  last,  March  14. 

'rom  the  information  above  given,  ypxii  chairman  offers  as  a  suggestion  for  the 
imittee's  consideration  the  advisability  of  advocating  what  it  would  appear  now 
>e  the  opinion  of  those  in  Confess  who  have  given  the  subject  of  tariff  consideration : 
.  The  importance  of  advocating  an  enactment  of  an  antidumping  bill  prior  to  full 
isideration  of  a  revised  tariff,  covering  the  importation  of  foreign-made  goods,  taking 
lerican  valuation  of  home  product  as  a  basis  for  duty  purposes. 
1.  The  passage  of  a  measure  as  an  amendment  to  the  existing  tari£f  law  which  would 
BBS  duties  on  the  basis  of  value  in  American  dollars  at  port  of  entry,  instead  of  the 
ue  of  the  fair  market-selling  prices  in  the  countries  in  which  goods  are  produced; 
tt  a  duty  of  not  less  than  80  per  cent  be  asked  for. 

81527— 22— fiCH  3 ^18 
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Magfarlane  &  Robinson  (Ltd.), 

New  York,  March  59, 19X1, 
Ienry  C.  Milugan, 
The  Republic  Stamping  &  Enameling  Co.,  Canton^  Ohio. 

r  Dear  Mr.  Millioan:  I  duly  received  your  wire  of  yesterday  requesting  infor- 
on  regarding  the  selling  prices  of  German-made  white  enameled  ware  for  kitchen 
hous^old  purposes,  and  hasten  to  state  that  the  prices  which  are  being  made  to 
vrholesale  and  export  trade  h^uie  in  most  cases  about  100  per  cent  lower  than 
fair  market  selline  prices  of  similar  American-made  goods.  Consequently,  our 
ch  office  in  New  York  has  been  put  almost  completely  out  of  business.  As  to 
)rt  trade,  we  are  absolutely  doing  nothing,  as  we  find  it  impossible  to  compete 
L  the  prices  being  made  by  German  manufacturers. 

would  seem  that  the  different  producers  of  enameled  ware  have  formed  sort  of  a 
bination,  the  prices  being  almost  uniformly  the  same  by  all  manufacturers.  I 
jiving  you  below  a  few  staple  lines  with  which  the  prices  being  made,  and  which 
tk  for  themselves.  Should  you  require  the  complete  schedule  for  the  entire  line, 
lly  ad\dse  me  and  I  will  prepare  tne  same  for  you. 

be  German  selling  prices  to  the  trade  are  all  fip:ured  i>er  piece,  and  are  computed 
comparison  per  dozen,  the  same  as  the  Amencan  prices  are  figured,  per  dozen, 
converting  these  figures,  I  have  taken  the  value  of  the  mark  at  2  cents  American 
ley. 

American  style  or  pattern. 


Item. 


Size. 


ihbasins. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


light  seamless  cups. 

Do 

Do 


Do 

No.  I  chambers.. 
No.  I  i  chambers. 

No.  2  chambers . . 
No.  3  chambers.. 


2-quart  pitchers 

-4-quart  pitchers 

•'Huart  pitchers 

2-quart  teaket  ties 

^nart  teakettles 

^Hjuart  teakettles 

'>^aart  teakettles 

P  dish  with  drainer 

1-quart  lipped  saucepans. . 

JHuart  lipped  saucepans. 

2-quart  lipped  saucepans. . 

%iuart  lipped  saucepans. 
r  3^uart  lipped  saucepans. . 
^4-quart  lipped  saucepans. . 
r>quart  lipped  saucepans. . 


Per  dozen,  net. 


No.  28., 

No.  30 

No.  32 

No.  34 

No.  36 

No.  40 

^pint,  No.  7. . . 
f-pint,No.  8... 
l-pint,No.  9... 
l*-plnt,  No.  10. , 

No.  18 

No.  20 

No.  22 

No.  24 

No.  13, 1.. 5  liters 
No.  15, 2.6  liters 
No.  17, 3.7  liters 
No.  20,  2.1  liters 
No.  22,  2.6  liters 
No.  24,  3  liters.. 
No.  26, 4.4  liters 

No.  60 

No.  14 

No.  16 

No.  18 

No.  20 

No.  22 

No.  24 

No.  28 


German 

American 

prices. 

prices. 

$1.80 

14.32 

2.05 

4.96 

2.25 

6.76 

2.60 

6.72 

2.65 

7.85 

3.25 

9.28 

.90 

2.00 

1.02 

2.40 

1.20 

2.80 

1.40 

3.76 

2.25 

5.12 

2.65 

6.40 

3.20 

7.04 

3.80 

7.68 

4.70 

9.60 

5.55 

10.80 

7.10 

12.80 

5.90 

10.50 

7.25 

12.00 

8.00 

12.80 

8.80 

14.40 

1.60 

3.00 

1.46 

3.52 

1.85 

3.84 

2.25 

4.32 

2.60 

4.80 

3.20 

5.44 

3.80 

0.24 

4.50 

7.04 
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The  following  original  letters  and  data  covering  Exhibits  1  to  9  were  snbmittei  ; 
Hon.  John  Q.  Tilson,  chairman  of  subcoipmittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Coaunitfa^ 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  Friday,  March  25,  1921: 


DOMESTIC   EXHIBrrS. 


Exhibit  1. — Comparison  of  labor  costs  in  Germany  and  United  States. 
[Taking  the  mark  on  basis  2  cents  in  United  States  currency.) 


United 

States, 

per  hour. 


Machinists. 
Pressmen.. 


Spinners,  headers,  small  punch  presses. 

Riveters  and  welders 

Picklers 


Dippers  (average  of  men  and  girls). 

Inspectors  (glrli) 

Burners. 


Sorters  and  wrappers  (female) , 

Packers 

Common  labor 


Cent*. 

76| 

65 

62 

5S^ 

58 

53} 

451 

70J 

354 

58i 

47i 


GeimaDT. 

per  hocV 

(value 

mark  at 

2  cents*. 


L".  =-•>! 


Cnds. 
9 
9 
8 
54 
9 

5 
9 


11)631 


Average  wages  per  hour. 


57i 


n)8ii 


71 


In  other  words,  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  to-day,  baaing  the  value  of  the  zjz 
at  2  cents  American  money,  is  just  one-eighth  what  it  is  for  the  same  work  here 

The  labor  rates  taken  to  represent  the  German  costs  are  taken  from  the  detii^ 
schedule  of  wages  for  machine  industries,  foundries,  enameUn^  works,  etc.,  the  hist^ 
rate  being  taken  in  each  case  and  the  mark  figured  at  a  value  of  2  cents  in  Un.:# 
States  currency,  which  is  much  higher  than  its  value  to-day. 

BzHiBFT  2. — Tabulation  of  wages  paid  in  20  enameled-ware  faetoriet  in  United  Sti'^ 

January  f  19M1. 

[Basis:  10  hours  per  day  for  men.] 


Factory  No. 

Machin- 
ists. 

Press- 
men. 

Spinners, 

headers, 

punch 

presses. 

Riveters 

and 
welders. 

Pk^Blcrs.. 

maleaod 

fesnale. 

t«cxa** 

1 

S8.50 
7.00 
&50 
7.50 
&00 
&50 
7.60 
6.00 
7.00 
7.50 
7.00 
7.50 
8.00 
8.10 
6.65 
7.00 
&50 
9.00 
&00 
&25 

SS.50 
6.00 
7.25 
6.00 
7.30 
5.60 
6.00 
5.90 
7.26 
&00 
6.50 
6.30 
6.25 
6.30 
4.26 
6.70 
5.00 
6.60 
6.66 
7.20 

f7.00 
7.00 
7.25 
6.00 
6.00 
4.75 
6.00 
6.50 
5.50 
7.60 
6.25 
6l75 
7.00 
5.40 
4.00 
6l70 
4.60 
&20 
7.75 
6.65 

$4.50 
6.00 
6.75 
6.00 
&2S 
7.00 
4.00 
6.55 
7.10 
7.50 
5.75 
5.20 
6.25 
'    4.20 
5.85 
6.85 
4.50 
4.00 
6.66 
7.20 

1 

&00 

7.75 

S.75 

&50 

&30  , 

&00 

7.65 

4.50 

6l50  ' 

6L2S 

4.  SO 

6LU 

&7& 

&X> 

&S> 

cao 

6^25  : 
&0D> 
4.» 

K  • 

2 

«  1 

:  i 

8 

4 

5 

i  1 

6 

'4 

7 

.% 

6 

.  « 

9 

•  a 

10 

*  n 

u 

M 

12 

XI 

\Z 

•  « 

u 

*  f 

10 

!i 

10 

1 

17 

•     m 

IN 

( 

IV 

■  -1 

M •. 

•  4 

Average  for  20  factories,  per  day 

Average  for  20  factories,  per  hour 

7.66 
.76i 

6.47 
.65 

6.18 
.62 

5.85 
.58^  1 

: 
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IBIT  2. 


Tabulation  ofwageB  paid  in  tO  enameled-ware  factories  in  Uhittd  States, 

January,  1921 — Continued. 


» 

Factory  No. 

Inspec- 
tors, 
male  and 
female. 

Burners. 

male  and 

female. 

Female 

sorters 

and 

wrappers. 

Packers. 

Common 
labor. 

13.15 
5.30 
6.75 
5.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
5.95 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
4.00 
4.65 
5.30 
3.25 
5.00 
3.35 
5.90 
5.00 
&00 

I&OO 
6.50 
6.75 
6.25 
6lOO 
6.50 
6.00 
&00 
7.00 
&00 
9.00 
8.35 
8.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.90 
&50 
&75 
7.75 
6l65 

13.60 
4.09 

&5e 

5.00 
3.50 
2.50 
4.00 
3.60 

aoo 

4.40 
8.75 
3.85 
5.30 
3.30 
8.50 
3.00 
3.00 
&65 
5.55 
8.35 

17.00 
8.40 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.90 
6.60 
7.90 
5.25 
6.75 
6.35 
4.70 
3.50 
6l00 
8.35 
6.25 
6.65 
6^20 

15.00 

5).  50 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.50 

5.00 

5.00 

« 

5.00 

6.15 

5.50 

4.00 

5.25 

5w00 

2;  90 

Zoo 

3.35 

5.00 

4.25 

3.80 

4.56 
.45i 

7.05 
.70} 

8.76 
.851 

5.84 
.58J 

4.74 

Averaee  for  20  fiEMtories.  per  hour 

.471 

Exhibit  3. 

Year  1920. 

Normal  times. 

Cost  Of  fuel. 

Ratio 
labor  cost 
tototol 
cost  of 
produc- 
tion. 

Factory  No. 

Num- 
ber 
male 
em- 
ployees. 

Num- 
ber 

female 
em- 
ployees. 

Num- 
ber 
male 
em- 
ployees. 

Num- 
ber 

female 

em- 
pl03^ees. 

Coal  pet 
ton. 

Fuel 
oil  per 
gallon. 

Qaspei 
Mfeet. 

217 
279 
250 
172 
300 
138 
400 
400 
466 
738 
110 
825 
254 
52 
62 
371 
450 
610 
200 
360 

141 

in 

75 

50 

100 

64 

100 

100 

183 

182 

30 

327 

62 

17 

18 

62 

200 

304 

75 

120 

900 
380 
250 
172 
365 
138 
400 
350 
466 
738 
145 
825 
200 
52 
58 
371 
450 
610 
200 
375 

300 

140 
75 
50 

125 
64 

100 
75 

183 

182 
35 

327 
40 
17 
12 
62 

200 

304 
75 

150 

$5.00 
5.25 

aoo 

fa  65 

Pa  cent. 
40 

40 

1.20 

38} 
37 

28 

5.00 

.52} 

28 

28 

9.00 
4.35 
6.75 
$4.00-12.00 
3.50 
&20 

id'idi* 

1.10 
.55 

43} 
40 

89 

60 

40 

.TO 

44 

31 

4.  oo-ia  75 

1.06} 

34 

34 

4.70 

.43 

37 

rotaJ  20  factories  reporting 
ate  6  concerns  not  report- 

6,654 
2,000 

2,321 
750 

7,445 
2,000 

2,516 
760 

17)637 

Total  factory  employees. . 
factory  empJoyees,  male 
female.... 

8,654 

3,071 
11,725 

1,758 

9,445 

3,266 
12,711 

1,906 

Intendenta.  beads  of  de- 
ments, and  oiBoe  balp,  at 
fir  cent 

Orand   total  estimated 
number  wnployees .... . 

13,583 

14,617 

Qrand  average..'. ". 

37} 

overhead,  clerks,  fore- 
,  etc.  (estimated) 

12} 

Total    labor,  Inclnding 
overhead,  in  propor- 
tion to  all  firpenaes 

50 

t 

rigbt. 
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foreign  exhibits. 

Exhibit  5. 

PiBNA,  den  g€  Januar,  19. :, 
Messrs.  Macfarlane  &  Robinson  (Ltd.)f 

76-78  SotUhwark  Street,  London  S,  E. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  receipt  of  your  favor  of  11th  instant,  we  beg  to  inform,  yoa  tht:  J 
approximate  wages  for  labor  paid  now  in  our  works  are  as  follows  for  46  houn: 

Mr, 

Girls — dipping 

Men-dipping 

Burning % 

Girls — stamping •. I \ 

Men — stamping 

Sachs,  Emailurwbrke,  Gebr.  Gbblsi 


EzHiBrr  6. 

RoNNEBT,  Sweden,  January  11, 191 :. 
William  Macfarlane,  Esq., 

Kampen  HoiLse,  76-78  Southtoarh  Street,  London,  S,  E. 

Dear  William:  Your  kind  letter  of  January  the  11th  reached  me  just  nov.  la 
with  regard  to  the  wages  we  pay  for  labor,  I  beg  to  give  you  the  following  infomu:; 

Girls — dipping,  48  hours 4. 

Men — dipping,  48  hours ": 

Burning,  48  hours < 

As  a  whole,  we  pay  just  as  much  as  you,  probably  a  Little  more.    It  depends  or 
value  of  your  pound. 

At  the  same  time,  dear  William,  I  would  like  to  inform  you  that  I  have  retired  rj 
my  position  on  the  1st  of  January.  Mr.  Gieseke  is  now  my  successor.  At  the  vi^i 
January  I  will  travel  to  Dresden,  where  I  intend  to  take  my  permanent  resider-* 
the  summer.  I  will  give  you  my  address  as  soon  as  I  know  it  myself,  and  if  vtm  • .: 
'  'The  Sachsische  Emaillirwerke ''  do  not  forget  to  pay  me  a  visit.  Hans  wi&  mc  ; 
pany  me  to  Dresden  in  order  to  see  the  place  where  I  will  live  in  future.  He  is  t* 
going  back  to  Hughes  in  London  and  will  take  his  way  via  Paris. 

Mr.  Erik  Kockum,  who  is  one  of  the  directors  in  our  concerns,  intends  tc  *i 
London  in  the  beginning  of  February.  I  have  ^ven  him  your  address  and  if  he  cm. 
at  your  office,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  to  him  as  fnendly  as  possible. 

I  hope  you  and  your  dear  family  are  in  good  health.  We  have  had  a  c-j 
X-mastime.  All  the  children  have  been  at  home  and  we  have  made  it  as  pleafiai: 
we  could  for  them,  as  it  was  the  last  X-mas  we  spent  in  Sweden. 

AlBBBT  VOLTVlf 


Exhibit  7. 

Foreign  Office  and  Board  of  Tradk, 

Lofndon^  S.  W,  /.,  January  f4,  /?*  * 
Messrs.  Macfarlane  &  Robinson  (I/fd.), 

Kampen  EouBe,  76-8  Sovihu'arh  StrcH,  S.  E,  1. 

Gentlemen:  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  13th  January,  I  have  to  indoiv  ^  i 
with  a  tariff  of  the  rates  of  wage?  paid  in  the  enameled  hoHowware  industry  and  *i* 
industries  in  Germany.    1  have  to  add  that  these  rates  have  been  in  (anx  n  * 
Dusseldorf  area  since  April  last,  and  can  be  taken  as  representative,  thoogh.  it  ^ 
thing,  they  are  slightly  higher  than  those  paid  in  other  districts. 

Where  piecework  rates  are  resorted  to,  which  is  the  general  rule,  it  is  stated  ^^ 
an  average  worker  can  earn  at  least  15  per  cent  more  than  the  aven^  hourly  >^* 

J.  f^.  Andrsws, 
For  the  ComptroUar  Crs^. 
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CHINE  INDUBTBIBS,    fOUNORlBR,    LOCOMOTTVB,    WAGON,    AND   ALUBO    INDUSTRIB8, 

AND  ENAMEIINQ  WORKR. 

188  I  (a\  skilled  workers  having  a  certificate  of  proficiency  who  can  prove 

o  have  had  a  long  and  varied  experience  and  practical  training,  capable 

{ working  independently  in  their  trade.    DouDtful  cases  are  decided  by 

( commisBion  of  experts* 
Wages  per  hour —  Maries. 

For  workers  over  25  years 4.  30-4.  50 

For  workers  from  21  to  25  vears 3. 70-4. 30 

For  workers  who  have  finished  ai)prentice8hip  up  to  21  years 2. 90-3. 20 

iSB  Il(a\  skilled  workers  without  a  certificate  of  proficiency: 
Wages  per  hour — 

For  workers  over  25  years  of  aare 4. 10-4. 30 

For  workers  from  21  to  25  years 3. 60-4. 10 

For  workers  from  19  to  2 1  vears 2 .  80-3. 10 

For  workers  hx)m  17  to  19  years..... 2.50-2.80 

«B  in(a),  trained  workers: 
Wages  i)er  hour — 

For  workers  over  25  years  of  age 3. 85-4. 05 

For  workers  from  21  to  25  years 3. 55-3.  85 

For  workers  from  19  to  21  years 2. 70-3. 00 

For  workers  from  17  to  18  years 2. 40-2. 70 

an  IV(a),  helpers  or  mates: 
Wages  per  hour — 

For  workers  over  21  vears  of  age 3.  55-3. 85 

For  workers  from  18  to  21  years 2. 70-3. 00 

For  workers  from  16  to  18  years 2. 40-2.  70 

For  workers  from  14  to  16  years 1.  90-2. 20 

Female  workers  doing  men's  work  receive  20  per  cent  less  than  do  male  workers  of 
te  eame  class. 

Classification  in  the  sheet  and  metal  punching  and  enameling  trade. 

)  ^fechanical  workshop:  Class. 

Turner 1(a)    III(al 

Fitter 1(a)    III(a 

Smith Ira)      II(a1 

Hammerman Ill(a) 

Planer 1(a)    ni(a) 

Milling  cutter 1(a)    Ill(a) 

Saddler  (Sattler) I  (a)    III  (a) 

0  Punch  and  plajushing  works: 

Preaser lU)    111(sl) 

Cutter  cutting  roundson  circular  shears Ill(a)     IV(a) 

Cutter  operating  plate  shears ^^^(*) 

Cutter  operating  vertical  shears 11(a) 

Scrap  binder  and  waste  stamper Ill(a) 

Cutter Ill(a) 

Trimmer ^^H^} 

Straightener 1(a)    Ill(a) 

Hollow  metal  worker  and  drawer 1(a)    Ill(ft) 

Warm  plate  puller  (warmeinzeiher) 1(a)  *  ^^^(*) 

Black  sheet  iron  pressor 1(a)    Ill(a) 

Aluminum  pressor 1(a)    *  11(a) 

Grinder  and  polisher 1(a)    Ill(a) 

Annealer  or  fiimaceman 11(a) 

5)  Plumber's  workshop: 

Plmnber 1(a)    Ill(a) 

Cutter 1(a)    Ill(a) 

Piercer IV(a) 

Electro-welder 11(a)    Ill(a) 

Oxy-acetylene  welder 1 1  ( a)    II I  (a) 

Setter  (anschlaeger) 11(a) 

^»pr«migj  per  hoar. 
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(d)  Enamel  works: 

Picklere •  Ha) 

Hollow  metal  worker If »i    III'e 

Ground  and  finished  enameler Ifa)    IIIi^ 

Ground  and  finished  burner Iiai  '  Illit 

Furnace  boy *  TV(%) 

Edger Ulfa) 

Sorter  and  improver 11(a)    TI1>  a. 

Enamel  painter I(m)    IIIi  & 

Miller !(•)      11  » 

Smelter IlW'III* 

Generator  attendant •  Il(a) 

Furnace  stoker •  Ill(m) 

Annealer II W 

Box  maker 1(a)    III  *• 

Packer 11(a)    IlL* 

Weigher Ill(a) 

Assembler 11(a) 

First  assembler ^  II(a> 

Warehouseman IV(a) 

Female  picklers '  1(a) 

Women  cleaners  in  pickling  shops *  1(a) 

Special  female  vmkers. 
Wages  per  hour:  UtttM. 

For  female  workers  over  21  years 2. 50-2.  T»» 

For  female  workers  from  16  to  18  years 1. 70-1  % 

For  female  workers  from  18  to  21  years 1. 90-2.  !•• 

For  female  workers  from  14  to  16  years 1.40-L«S 

In  special  female  workers  are  included:  Auftraegerinnen  (Janannen),  edgcn 
electro-oxy-acetvlene  welders,  assemblers,  printers,  machine  workexs,  cleanen  ix 
pickling  snops  (plus  10  pfenning  per  hour  bonus,  aprons,  and  clogs),  and 


Helpers  or  mates  {Jem/alee), 
Wages  per  hour: 

For  female  workers  over  21  years 2. 40-1  *** 

For  female  workers  from  18  to  21  years 1. 80-C  «•■ 

For  femAle  workers  from  16  to  18  years L  60-1.  'w 

For  female  workers  from  14  to  16  years 1, 80-1  •  i 

To  these  belong  cleaners,  washers,  packers,  other  helpers. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS. 

1.  Payment  of  child  allowance. 

The  child  allowance  is  1  mark  per  shift,  and  is  payable  for  all  children  up  to  :t  • 
age  of  14  years,  inclusive,  or  to  the  age  of  16  years,  inclusive,  if  still  at  school. 

For  weak  and  sickly  people  this  child  allowance  is  also  paid  above  the  age  of  V 
in  so  far  as  they  are  incapable  of  earning  a  living.  A  child  allowance  is  also  paid  c 
the  case  of  sole  supporters  of  families. 

2.  Regulation  concerning  bonuses  for  foremen  and  gangers  foremen,  and  ganM« 
working  on  piece  work  receive  an  hourly  extra  of  not  less  than  20  pfenning. 

Foremen  and  gangers  not  working  on  piece  work  receive  an  extra  payment  ol  cc- 
less  than  40  pfenning  per  hour. 

INCRBABED  COST  OF  UVING  BONUS  FBOM  APRIL  16,   IttSD. 

This  bonus  is  simply  an  additional  payment  per  hour,  the  piece-work 
ing  the  same  as  before. 

•  Clothing  bonus  (suit,  apron,  clogs,  and  rubber  gloves). 

•  20  pfennigs  per  hour  for  self-stoldng  and  20  pfemiigs  per  hour  for  heating. 
4 10  pfennigs  per  hour  for  beating. 

•  30  pfennigs  per  hour  for  self-stoking. 

•  20  pfennigs  per  hour  bonus. 
T  Plus  10  pfennigs  per  hour  bonus. 
■  Less  20  per  cent  and  clothing  bonus  (apron,  dogs,  and  rubber  gloves). 

•  Less  20  per  cent  and  20  pfennigs  per  hour,  clothing,  bonus,  aprons,  and  dogs. 
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k)  Male  workers  coming  under  the  tariff  (including  apprenticee)  receive  as  lol- 
s,  per  hour: 

Marks. 

m  14  to  16  years  of  age 0. 20 

m  16  to  18  years  of  age 30 

»ve  18  years  of  age 40 

)ve  19  years  of  age 60 

)ve  20  years  of  age 80 

)ve  21  years  of  age 1. 00 

3)  The  increased  cost  of  living  bonus  for  female  workers  is  as  follows,  per  hour: 

Marks. 

workers  above  25  years  of  age 0. 80 

workers  above  21  years  of  age 50 

workers  from  18  to  21  years  of  age 30 

'  workers  from  14  to  18  years  of  age 20 

Workers  above  the  age  of  23,  who  are  sole  supporters  of  their  family,  receive  a  bonus 
.  mark  per  hour. 
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Macfarlanb  &  Robinson,  (L/rD.)* 
London^  England,  February  11, 19tl. 
C.  MzLLiGAN,  Esq., 

The  Carlton  Mot^l,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W, 

iy  Dear  Mr.  Millioan:  ronfirmin^  our  recent  conversation,  1  should  like  to  put 

record  the  very  disastrous  com{>etition  from  which  all  British  manufacturers  of 

uneled  ware  are  at  present  suffering  from  German  and  Austrian  exports,  owing  to 

i  low  value  of  the  mark. 

Last  year  approximately  £500,000  worth  of  German  and  Austrian  enameled  ware 

0  shipped  and  delivered  in  this  country  at  prices  at  least  one-third  under  the  Eng- 

li  coet  of  production.    This  business  is,  of  course,  quite  profitable  to  the  Continental 

umiactxvers,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  obtain  their  necessary  supplies 

raw  materials  in  their  own  countries  and  the  value  of  the  mark  is  much  higher  there 

10  is  represented  by  the  international  exchange.    They  can  thus  easily  afford  to 

business  at  the  low  prices  charged.    The  result  is  that  English  manufacturers  are 

irking  at  a  loss  and  have  been  compelled  to  partially  close  down. 

As  far  as  our  own  firm  is  concerned,  we  are  only  at  present  working  22)  hours  per 

«k  and  our  experience  is  by  no  means  in  the  common. 

The  British  Association  of  HoUowware  Manufacturers  has  already  sent  a  deputation 

the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade,  as  it  is  absolutely  essentiid  that  this  British 

iustry  should  be  afforded  a  sufficient  measure  of  protection  against  Continental 

lumping."    Further,  and  apart  from  capitalistic  or  manufacturers'  interest,  it  is 

»t  essential  that  employment  should  be  found  for  our  workers  and  the  State  be 

ved  payment  of  the  present  unemployment  allowance. 

The  writer  feels  sure  from  his  conservation  with  you  that  you  entirely  concur  in 

we  views. 

William  A.  Macfarlane, 

Managing  Director, 
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George  A.  Royle  &  Co., 
London,  W,  14,  February  10, 19$1. 
sxRTC.MauGAN,  Esq., 

Th^Rej/ublic  Stamping  <fe  Enameling  Co,y  Canton,  Ohio. 

J^iAR  Sir:  With  reference  to  our  conversation  of  Monday  last  upon  the  serious 
winwi  competition  already  being  experienced,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  unless 
©eihing  is  done  to  protect  the  enameled  hollowware  industry  outside  of  Germany, 
le  German  manufacturers  will  not  only  very  soon  have  recovered  their  lost  markets 
H  vriil  obtain  a  still  greater  hold  of  the  world's  markets  than  they  already  possessed 
wore  the  war. 

No^thstandlng  that  wages  in  the  German  enameled  ware  industry  have  been 
*"^®[*Wy  advanced  over  the  prewar  scale,  yet  these  wages  are  still  very  much 
"^«r  than  those  now  paid  in  other  coimtries* 
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The  present  German  rate  of  wages  per  hour  varies  with  the  experience  and  ^^ 
the  workers,  ranging  from  mark  2.70  per  hour  for  helpers  or  mates  to  mark  ^  •'-■ 
skilled  workers  having  a  certificate  of  proficiency.    Youths  and  female  U--  - 
paid  on  a  correspondingly  lower  scale.    In  addition  to  the  regular  wagwi  th^-e  l  - 
"increase  cost  of  living"  bonus,  and  a  special  allowance  for  married  men  with  famu. 

A  further  and  most  serious  matter  to  be  contended  with  is,  of  course,  the  ttv 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  mark.    German  manufacturers'  prices  are  at  pr> ■*- 
being  quoted  plus  an  advance  of  550  per  cent,  but  with  the  rate  of  exchan?*  t. 
the  Umted  Kingdom  ranging  around  about  mark  240  to  pound  sterling,  the  goccf  . 
be  landed  in  this  coimtry  at  prices  against  which  other  manufacturers  can  not  pc«g  : 
compete,  and  with  the  adverse  American  rate  of  exchange,  Canadian  and  Amfr 
manufacturers  are  now  completely  shut  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  market 
stated  by  merchants  here  that  even  if  the  German  prices  were  quoted  plus  1,U«.-  >> 
cent  advance,  they  would  still  be  strictly  competitive. 

Mr .  Lloyd  George  has  stated  he  has  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  Germany  is  not  tryi:  .•  \ 
stabilize  her  money,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  whilst  the  German  mark  rvir.2  - 
at  the  present  low  value  outside  of  Germany,  the  Germans  are  in  a  specially  h\<^rt 
position  to  compete  against  all  other  nations,  whilst  at  the  same  time  rewivir..  . 
enormously  h4gh-mark  value  for  their  exports. 

As  a  striking  instance  of  this,  a  German  competitor  in  our  line  of  goods  is  of: •  r - 
hurricane  lanterns  at  mark  35.50  each,  D/D  Hamburg.    At  the  present  rat*-  '-t  • 
change  this  works  out  at  35/-37/  per  dozen  D/D  Hamburg,  or  mark  426  per  dozen, 
prewar  price  of  this  same  lantern  was  mark  22  per  dozen,  D/D  any  town  in  the  I'm  ■ 
Kingdom.    It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  represents  an  enormous  appreciatiL:  . 
the  mark  value  received  in  Germany  over  prewar  rates,  this  manulacturt-r  : 
receiving  mark  426  for  1  dozen  lanterns  without  having  to  pay  the  freight  to  Kr.  •_  • 
whereas  previously  he  only  received  mark  22,  which  included  freight  chargte : 
United  Kingdom  town.    Comment  is  needless. 

The  mark  is  still  a  mark  in  Germany,  and  with  such  a  high  return  for  her  f"i:« 
it  would  appear  that  Germany  within  a  very  short  period  \^ill  attain  a  poeiticii  •  i 
must  be  very  dangerous  to  the  manufactiu-ers  of  other  industrial  nations. 

A  high  tariff  wall  against  German-made  goods,  or  alternatively  restriction  r,*^  ' 
hibition  of  imports  of  German-made  goods,  appears  to  be  the  only  means  bv  ••  - 
this  most  unfair  German  competition  may  be  countered,  unless  our  statHBE:^  r    . 
find  a  moans  to  stabilize  the  exchanges. 

During  1919  and  the  early  part  of  1920,  a  greatly  increased  trade  in  enameled  h  ' . 
ware  was  being  done  by  ('anadian  and  American  manufacturers  vrith  this  <  • 
whilst  the  overseas  demands  for  these  products  were  far  greater  than  the  caps/  *: 
the  factories  could  meet.    But  with  the  reappearance  of  German-made  eu*. 
ware  on  the  world's  markets,  the  demand  quickly  fell  away  in  the  summer  <m  '.  , 
and  many  contracts  were  canceled  in  favor  of  German  goods. 

According  to  the  table  of  imports  of  hardware  and  cutlery  into  the  United  Kin: 
during  December  last,  the  following  figures  prove  how  Germany  has  complet*  1 
out  Canadian  and  United  States  enameled  hollow- ware  manufacturers: 


Hollow  ware,  wrought  enam- 
eled: 

Germany 

Canada 

United  States 


Quantity.'    Value. 


Tons. 
366 
1 
2 


£33,301 
165 
329 


Qoaatity.    Vi 


Hollow  ware^  wrought  enam.-  i 
eled— Continued. 

Sweden | 

Netherlands 

Belgium «. 


21  ' 
42  I 
9B 


In  other  hardware  lines  Germany  is  showing  similar  heav>'  importations  o\  tn  n 
countries,  and  unless  something  is  done  to  cneck  this  flow  of  Uennan  exports  :* 
Allies  may  receive  some  part  of  the  proposed  indemnity,  but  many  important  m  *  ^ 
tries  outside  of  Germany  must  be  crushed  out  of  existence. 

GxoRGB  A.  RoTia  ^  to 
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STEEL  SAWS. 

[Paragraph  340.] 

TATEMEKT  OF  H.  0.  ATKINS,  OF  THE  E.  C.  ATKINS  CO.,  INDIAN- 

APOLIS,  IND. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  following  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
bairman  of  this  committee  this  mommg  to  be  orief  and  concise,  I 
ave  conferred  with  the  representatives  of  Henry  Disston  &  Sons, 
f  Philadelphia,  and  the  Simons  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Fitchburg, 
lass.,  who  are  both  here,  and  speaking  for  my  own  company  J 
urriedly  prepared  a  statement  for  your  committee. 

Senator  Watson.  Representing  all  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  representing  all  three  of  us. 

Senator  Smoot.  Give  me  the  names,  please. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  names  of  the  other  companies  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  think  their  names  are  down  on  to-day's  list. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  is  representing  the  Simons  Manufacturing 

Ml*.  Atkins".  Mr.  Fox. 

Senator  Smoot.  Proceed,  Mr.  Atkins. 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  ask  that  all  saws  carry  an  ad  valorem  rate  based 
)n  the  American  valuation  of  25  per  cent,  except  band  saws,  which 
ihould  carry  at  least  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  steel  strips,  tem- 
pered only  or  tempered  and  polished,  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents 
3er  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  on  jewelers'  saws  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  those  rates  would  apply  to  saws  for  sawing 
oaetal,  band  saws  for  sawing  metal  or  band  saws  for  sawing  wood. 
This  is  on  paragraph  340. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  on  band  saws  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
on  the  other  saws  you  want  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.. Atkins.  Yes;  and  then  on  tempered  only  or  tempered  and 
polished,  band-saw  steel,  10  cents  a  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  a  new  item  in  there,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  and  to  explain  that,  the  situation  has  been  in 
the  past  that  band-saw  steel,  tempered  only,  or  tempered  and  pol- 
ished, has  been  imported  into  this  coimtry  and  sold  directly  to  the 
iisers  of  sawmills  for  their  filers  or  the  employees  in  their  filing  room 
to  make  up  into  finished  saws,  thereby  putting  a  large  amount  of 
equipment  out  of  commission  in  the  saw  factories. 

It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  that  had  been  accustomed  to  coming  in 
under  that  sort  of  a  valuation.  But  it  does  not  always  do  it.  In 
fact,  for  a  great  many  years  the  importations  of  band-saw  steels  so 
specified  were  almost  negligible,  whereas  there  was  a  large  quantity 
of  that  material  coming  mto  the  coimtry  continually  and  being  used 
for  that  purpose. 

Under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  ample  protection  was  provided  under 
the  then  existing  conditions,  which  are  changed  by  foreign  exchange 
conditions  now  to  some  extent.  The  Underwood  bill  offered  no 
protection,  but  was  practically  inoperative  owing  to  the  war  con- 
ditions.   At  the  beginnning  ox  the  operation  of  the  Underwood  bill 
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saws  .began  to  come  into  the  country  in  quantities  considerablj  in 
excess. 

Now,  Canadian  tariffs  carry  30  per  cent  on  saws.  We  operate  & 
factory  in  Canada  and  we  can  make  our  saws  over  there,  payin? 
Canadian  dollars  for  our  work,  and  sell  in  the  United  States  for  Umtel 
States  dollars,  and  with  the  present  duty  now  in  effect  it  would  jus: 
about  even  thin^  up. 

Under  this  bm  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  tell  where  band-saw  stw^J 
properly  belohgs,  whether  under  paragraph  316  or  paragraph  315; 
and  as  a  suggestion,  referring  especially  to  paragraph  316,  alter  the 

word  "platinum"  in  line  2,  page  49 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  the  bill  which  was  introduced  as  it 
passed  the  House  ? 
Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  where  the  mistake  occurred.  What  is  it 
you  want  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Where  the  rates  of  duty  are  intended  to  cover  band- 
saw  steel  there  should  be  specific  reference  to  steel  strips  in  cc41s  or 
otherwise,  if  tempered  or  tempered  and  polished,  carrving  a  specific 
duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  for  the 
reasons  given.  In  the  old  Dingley  bill  that  carri^  a  specific  and  ac 
ad  valorem  duty,  and  it  also  did  m  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

The  wage  situation  is  refiected  accurately  in  the  foreisQ  com- 
petition,  and  in  our  industry,  for  example,  the  wages  paid  na«  and 
abroad  compare  as  follows:  On  our  sawsmiths,  from  65  to  80  cents  an 
hour;  in  Europe,  31  ^  cents.  For  machinists,  machine  operatois. 
from  55  to  80  cents;  in  Europe,  28  cents.  On  ordinary  labor,  35  cents 
per  hour — and  I  have  put  that  down  to  the  lowest  limit — ^Europe,  19i 
cents.  Those  European  wages  are  not  German  wages;  they  are  wages 
paid  in  France. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  pay  your  employees  in  Canada  the  same  &s 
you  pay  your  employees  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Nearly  the  same.  There  is  not  very  much  difference 
between  Canadian  wages  and  wages  paid  in  the  United  States; 
that  is,  with  our  class  of  help. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  all  the  saw  manufacturing  concerns  plants 
in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  not  all  of  them.    The  Simons  Manufacturing  Co. 

has  and  Henry  Disston  &  Sons  have.     We,  also,  have  a  factory  ai 

Hamilton,   Ont.      Then  there  are  two  other  good-sized   plants  in 

Canada  operated  by  Canadians. 

To  make  a  comparison  between  our  own  costs  and  foreign  selling 

f rices,  we  took,  for  instance,  a  band  saw  costing  us  85  cents  per  fool. 
'eugeot  Freres  in  France  seUs  that  now  at  45  cents  per  foot.  If  dutr 
were  collected  on  the  15  per  cent  American  valuation  it  would  amount 
to  16  cents  per  foot,  a  total  of  61  cents  as  against  our  cost  of  85  cents. 
On  hack-saw  blades,  12-inch  by  three-quarters,  22  gauge,  oar 
cost  is  S7.90  gross.  Ritzsche  &  Co.,  of  Frankfort,  are  selling^  tboee 
blades  at  3  francs  60  centimes  per  dozen,  or  $3.24  a  gross.  AUowing 
15  per  cent  American  valuation  of  $1.21,  would  leave  those  at  $4.45. 
In  neither  of  those  cases  has  any  account  been  taken  of  iRnHing 
charges.     That  would  amount  to  something,  although  the   oceAS 
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;iglit  on  either  article  is  notof  very  much  concern,  because  the  ocean 

eights  would  be  small. 

As  a  comparison  of  selling  prices,  on  three  sizes  of  narrow  band 

ws,   five-eighths,  1-inch,  ana  2-inch,  our  extreme  price  is  $1.51, 

m.pared  to  the  French  price  of  65  cents  for  the  same  items.     Fifteen 

T  cent  American  valuation  added  to  the  foreigner's  price  is  then  only 

»  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Atkins,  if  you  can  pass  in  your  brief  which  you 

isire  to  file  I  wish  you  would  do  so  and  not  take  up  the  time  of  the 

)mmittee  right  now. 

Mr.  Atkins.  All  right,  sir.  I  would  rather  copy  it  before  pre- 
tnting  it,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  copy  it  and  change  it  in  any  way  you 
esire  and  file  it  as  a  part  of  your  remarks.  You  may  also  take  your 
me  in  doing  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  all  you  care  to  say  now,  Mr.  Atkins  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Just  one  other  thing,  and  that  is  this:  The  rates  of 
uty,  if  this  measure  is  a  protective  measure,  should  be  protective 
1  our  industry  as  well  as  other  industries  because  we  can  not  buy 
1  one  market  and  sell  in  another.  If  it  is  a  protective  policy,  then 
feel,  and  all  of  us  feel,  that  our  industry  should  have  adequate  pro- 
ection,  as  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  or  under  the  Dingley  bill. 

BRIEF  OF  H.  C.  ATKINS.  REPRESEiniNG  SAW  MAinTFACTURERS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

We  appear  before  your  committee  in  reference  to  the  tariff  on  saws,  paragraph  340, 
iouse  Bill  7456,  and  paragraphis  315  or  316,  whichever  paragraph  applies  to  band  saw 
iteel  in  strips.  We  represent  an  industry  employing  in  its  business  invested  capital 
>f  20,000,000  to  25,000,000;  6,000  to  7,000  workers,  exclusive  of  office  and  sales  em- 
ployees; with  an  output  of  25,000,000  to  30,000,000  in  product. 

Under  tibe  Payne-AJdrich  bill  ample  protection  was  provided  under  the  then 
Jxisting  conditions,  which  have  since  been  chan^d  by  the  condition  of  foreign  ex- 
change. The  Underwood  bill  offered  no  protection  but  was  practically  inoperative 
)wing  to  war  conditions.  Canadian  tariffs  carry  30  per  cent  on  saws.  We  can  manu- 
facture saws  in  Canada  in  our  Canadian  factory,  i>aying  Canadian  dollars  for  labor, 
and  sell  in  the  United  States  at  United  States  prices  in  American  dollars  at  about 
even  figures,  as  the  duty  is  offset  by  the  exchsmge  rate. 

We  ask  that  sdl  saws  carry  an  ad  valorem  rate  based  on  American  valuation  of  25 
per  cent,  except  band  saws,  which  should  carry  at  least  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
steel  strips  tempered  or  tempered  and  polished  only  should  carry  a  specific  duty  of 
10  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  wase  situation  is  reflected  accurately  in  foreign  competition.  In  our  industry, 
forexamjne,  wages  paid  here  and  abroad  compare  as  follows: 


I  Wages  In 
Type  of  labor.  I    ^g*^ 

I  per  hoar. 


Wages  in 

Europe 

per  hour. 


Sawsmiths 

Jfachinlstg.!!; '.",'.'.'.'..  

Common  labor.*! '.". ['..'.',"..'....'.'. I  35 


Cents. 
05-80 
55-80 


Cents. 
31| 
28 


Bnropean  wages  are  not  the  low  wages  of  Germany,  but  are  wages  actually  paid  in 
'ranee  and  are  figured  on  a  basis  of  a  h*anc  at  8  cents. 
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In  makiiig  the  following  comparifions  between  our  costs  and  foragn  ayilir.g  ; 
we  figme  our  load  asit  was,  not  as  it  is. 

Band  saw,  4-inch: 

Our  cost,  per  foot ^ 

Peugeot  Rreres  (Rrance)  sell  at 10. 4-'> 

Plus  15  per  cent  American  valuation 16 

Hacknsaw  blades,  12-inch  by  }-inch  by  22  gauge: 

Our  cost  per  gross ' 

Ritzsche  &  Co. ,  Frankfort,  sell  at  3.60  francs  per  dozen,  or  per  grosB .  $3.  24 
Plus  15  percent 1.  21 


Loss. 


Narrow  band  saws,  1-inch  wide: 

Our  cost  per  meter i  .-: 

Peugeot's  price fO.  1*» 

Plus  15  per  cent  American  valuation 0S«» 


Comparison  of  selling  prices  on  three  sizes  of  narrow  band  sawB,  {-inch,  l-i&  I  i  ' 
2-inch.    Our  extreme  price  for  three  meters,  1  meter  of  each  sire,  is  $1.15,  crc^MT'- 
to  Feugeot  's  price  of  65  cents  for  the  same  thing.    With  15  per  cent  American  %ii-^'. 
duty  paid,  the  foreigner's  price  is  only  88  cents. 

Crosscut  saws  made  in  Sweden  are  available  at  a  price  of  $1.94  for  a  -S-foot  i^  :zr 
tooth  saw.    Add  15  per  cent  American  valuation  on  our  price  of  $2.80  and  \«' : 
the  Swedish  saw  for  $2.36,  and  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  American  >'aluat.  r  n- 
Swedish  saws  can  be  bought  at  $2.64. 

Foreign  selling  prices  on  circular  saws  vary  from  $1.66. per  unit  in  France  i-  '- 
in  Sweden,  as  compared  to  our  extreme  selling  price  of  13.20  for  same  unit     It  . 
readily  be  seen  that  15  per  cent  is  wholly  inadequate,  and  even  25  per  cent  .j  : 
adequate  on  the  theory  that  landing  charges  would  absorb  the  difference. 

Referring  especially  to  paragraph  316,  after  the  word  *^ platinum/*  line  2,  ^' 
of  original  draft  copy,  where  the  rates  of  duty  are  evidently  intended  to  co\^r  r«i ' 
saw  steel,  there  should  be  specific  reference  to  "steel  strips  in  coils  or  o(hrr>  .- 
tempered  or  tempered  and  polished' '  carrying  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  ;«•.' 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  for  the  reason  that  such  temoered  or  temperf«i  i' : 
polished  strips  are  sold  to  the  user  to  be  toothed  and  finisned,  thereby  re&i-^:* 
valueless  much  expensive  equipment  now  available  in  this  country  for  coc.^    ' 
manufacture  of  the  finished  band  saws. 

At  this  time  there  are  in  the  United  States  two  representatives  of  the  laic«*t  ^« 
manufacturer  in  Europe  gathering  complete  information  regarding  the  seUicu  ;  "■•  " 
of  hand  saws  over  here,  and  while  we  have  no  authentic  information  what  xhnx  >  1  • 
prices  will  be  we  feel  sure  that  the  same  comparisons  will  exist  as  on  other  sr.  • 
articles  that  have  been  mentioned.  Canadian  manufacturers  are  in  excellent  p*  -^  * 
under  duties  as  proposed  in  H.  R.  7456  to  come  in  here  in  competition,  as  expU:>  :  •: 
a  previous  paragraph. 

Any  inadequate  protection  to  one  industry  under  a  protective  tariff  pohr\  r>  -' 
that  industry  at  the  disadvantage  of  buying  material  and  labor  in  a  protected  ca'i*> 
and  selling  in  a  free  market. 

The  rates  of  duty  as  proposed  in  H.  R.  7456  are  not  protective,  as  shown  b->  "- 
various  examples  m  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  and  unless  changed  will  lea^f  '-^' 
saw  industry  in  exactly  that  unfortunate  position. 
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STEEL  PEKS. 

[Paragraph  351.] 

ATEICENT  OF  F.  T.  BLAXEKAN,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  BEFBE- 
^ENTIKO  THE  SPENCEBIAN  PEN  CO.  AND  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & 
;OKS. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  also  desire  to  speak  for  Mr.  Lloyd  Smith  ? 
Mr.  Blakeman.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Smoot.  On  paragraph  351  ? 

Sir.  Blakeman.  Yes,  sir.  We  request  that  the  present  specific 
ty  of  8  cents  a  gross  be  allowed,  and  we  base  our  request  chiefly 
the  fact  that  the  volume  of  imported  steel  pens  is  very  small  in 
[Qparison  with  the  total  number  of  domestic  pens  made  in  this 
iintry  and  the  fact  that  the  importers  of  steel  pens  are  imable  to 
ote  a  price  which  will  successfully  compete  with  the  prices  of 
mestic  manufacturers.  I  would  like  to  go  very  briefly  over  this 
Qopsis  of  the  brief  which  I  have  submitted.  I  represent  the  Spen- 
rian  Pen  Co.  and  Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons,  the  largest  importers  of 
^el  pens.  All  of  these  importations  are  made  from  Great  Britain 
tb  the  exception  of  a  very  few  gross  of  steel  pens  imported  from 
ance  and  Gfermany — ^roughly  1,000  gross.  The  amount  is  negli- 
)le.  Last  year  there  were  2,950,000  gross  manufactured  in  the 
lited  States.  There  were  750,000  gross  imported,  97  per  cent  of 
lich  were  imported  by  the  Spencerian  Pen  Co.  and  Joseph  Gillott 
Sons.  As  against  this  importation  figure  there  were  450,000  gross 
anufactured  in  the  United  States  which  were  exported,  and  the 
ices  quoted  by  the  domestic  manufacturers  on  these  exportations 
ijre  from  25  to  33^  per  cent  less  than  the  price  offered  to  the  home 
ide. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  let  me  know  briefly  just  what  changes 
lu  want  in  paragraph  351  ? 

Mr.  Blaeieman.  We  request  that  the  present  specific  rate  of  8  cents 
r  gross  under  the  Underwood  bill  be  allowed  to  remain.  The 
ices  of  the  Spencerian  Pen  Co.  and  Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons  to  the 
ade  are,  respectively,  46  per  cent  and  57  per  cent  higher  than  the 
W'ost  price  quoted  to  the  trade  by  domestic  manufacturers;  and  the 
ices  quoted  by  the  Spencerian  Pen  Co.  on  Federal  and  school  con- 
acts,  which  represent  a  very  large  part  of  the  domestic  business,  are 
»  per  cent  higher  than  the  domestic  quotations.  As  a  result  the 
>eiicerian  Pen  Co.  gets  no  school  bids  at  all  and  a  very,  very  small 
»tion  of  the  Federal  business. 

Verv  recently  the  Government  has  accepted  a  bid  of  43  cents 
Fered  by  domestic  manufacturers  on  a  Porto  Rican  school  proposal. 
>  you  will  see,  gentlemen,  that  the  Spencerian  and  Josepn  Gillott 
"ices,  which  are  from  95  cents  to  $1.02  a  gross,  can  hardly  compete 
ilh  43  cents. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  the  domestic  manufacturers,  in  the  recent 
?ariii^  of  the  Wajrs  and  Means  Conmiittee,  that  the  labor  cost 
I  England  of  these  imported  pens  is  30  per  cent  of  the  total  cost, 
ince  that  statement  was  made  I  have  gone  very  carefully  into  the 
tatter,  and  I  would  beg  to  contradict  that  statement,  as  to  my  best 
nowledge  and  behef  the  cost  of  the  Enghsh  labor  is  66  per  cent  of 
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the  total.     The  remaining  34  per  cent  is  the  cost  of  the  raw 
the  maintenance  of  builmngs,  insurance,  etc. 

If  the  American  manufacturers  can,  under  the  present  rate  of  dnti 
undersell  the  imported  article  in  the  United  States  and  can  afford  u 
offer  their  products  abroad  so  much  under  the  domestic  price,  it  w 
evident  from  the  above  comparisons  and  prices,  which  are  mor* 
carefully  set  forth  in  a  brief  to  be  filed  with  the  committee,  that  *hf 
sale  of  domestic  steel  pens  is  not  endangered  by  the  sale  of  our  peib 
We  therefore  submit  that  an  increase  in  duty  would  result  in  tir* 
importation  of  less  pens,  with  a  constant  decrease  in  revenue  to  ti/^ 
Government,  and  we  request  that  the  present  specific  duty  of  8  cenU 
per  gross  be  allowed  to  remain.     I  thank  you. 


BRIEF  OF  F.  T.  BLAKEKAS,  NEW  YORK.  N.  T..  REPRESElTTDfO 

CO.  AKD  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  A  SOITS. 


THE  SPEVCBXIAX  PU 


We  hereby  respectfully  eubmit  the  following  memoranda:  The  steel-(>en  indtiftr- J 
not  a^ected  by  tne  importation  of  steel  pens,  as  shown  by  the  sale  in  thiB  cotxntrr  b^ 
year  of  2,950,000  gross  of  domestic  pens,  out  of  which  450,000  rtobb  were  eriwrted  li 
against  the  sale  of  775,000  gross  of  imported  pens,  97  per  cent  of  which  were  imported 
by  the  Spencerian  Pen  Co.  an  1  Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons. 

The  Spencerian  Pen  Co.  was  formed  in  1858  by  American  citizens  and  the  sto^V.  a 
entirely  held  by  Americans. 

The  net  trade  prices  of  Spencerian  and  Gillott  pens  are,  respectively.  46  and  5T  c« 
cent  higher  than  the  list  of  domestic  net  trade  prices  and  Spencerianpens  are  f*'*  r«9 
cent  higher  than  the  prices  quoted  on  school  and  Federal  contracts  by  dooi«$u^ 
manufacturers,  Spencerian  pens  bavin?  only  one  price. 

Average  list  of  comparative  net  trade,  school,  and  Oovemmeni  prices  of  pens  per  grot* 


Lowest  net  trade  price 

Sdiool  price 

Govemmeiit  price 


Domes- 
tic. 


Fotvics- 


rian. 


G.' 


-  -  ■( 


Trade,  school,  and  Government  prices  per  gross  of  leading  domeMtie  pens. 


Lowest  net  trade  price 

School  price 

Oovernment  price 


Ester- 
brook's. 

Hunt's. 

lan 

.61 
.58 

lOlTO 

.00 

.58 

EmtHtt.       Hih 


{ 


90160  \ 

>a9o  f 

.55 


1  Eagle  Perfection. 

Comparison  of  domestic  and  export  prices  of  the  Esterbrook^  Manufacturing  •  ' 
as  per  letters  which  they  issued  to  the  trade  in  June,  1920  (copies  attached  herrt 
show  that  they  quote  for  export  from  25  to  33}  per  cent  lower  prices  tluin  for  tb^ 
home  trade.  If  the  American  manufacturer  can,  under  the  praeent  rate  of  di  ^ 
undersell  the  imported  article  in  the  United  States  and  can  afford  to  offer  their  proii. 
abroad  so  much  under  the  domestic  price,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  in  dan^  i 
competition  with  foreign-made  steel  pens. 

The  price  of  imported  pens  are  fixed  by  the  manufacturing  costs,  which  are  scorenm 
by  the  expert  skill  required  for  the  hand  processes  and  the  special  steel  used  in  }asi 
grade  imported  pens.    Added  to  the  manufacturing  costs  are  the  freight  chaises  ssi 
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laonable  amount  of  profit  which  has  determined  the  price  of  imported  pens,  irre- 
tive  of  the  prices  asked  for  pens  of  domestic  make. 

e  therefore  again  respectfully  submit,  having  in  mind  the  sharp  advance  in  the 
)ral  costs  of  doing  business,  that  the  increase  of  4  cents  will  work  an  undue  hard- 
on  the  importers  of  steel  pens  and  especialljr  on  the  Spencerian  Pen  Co.,  who 
orts  67  per  cent  of  the  foreign  pens  used  in  this  country,  and,  furthermore,  that, 
ig  to  the  high  price  of  imported  pens,  the  interests  of  the  domestic  pen  manufactur- 
ire  not  jeopardized. 

.  S. — Since  filing  the  above  brief  the  purchasing  j^nt  for  the  Government  of 
c  Rico  has  accepted  the  bid  of  a  leading  domestic  pen  manufacturer  of  43  cents 
gross  on  a  school-supply  proposal. 

June  17,  1920. 
he  trade: 

e  have  found  it  necessary,  effective  from  to-day  (June  17,  1920),  to  advance  the 

prices  of  Esterbrook  pens,  as  foUows: 

Advanced  price. 

pens  listed  at  $1.20  per  gross |1. 40 

10  and  silver-plated  pens  listed  at  11.50 1. 60 

1-plated  pens  listed  at  $1.50  per  gross 1. 75 

343  red  ink  pen  listed  at  $1.50 1.60 

)rtment  No.  1 16. 80 

)rtment  No.  3 , 4. 20 

Mtment  No.  6 44. 80 

)rtments  Nos.  7, 10, 11 1. 40 

)Ttment  No.  14 4. 80 

utment  E 1. 40 

oe.  334»  335,  336,  486,  487,  488  (text  writers)  No.  344  double-line  ruling  pen,  also 
ring  and  lettering  pens,  to  remain  the  same  as  heretofore, 
he  above  prices  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  discounts  as  heretofore. 
YouiB,  very  truly, 

The  Esterbbook  Steel  Pen  Manupacturino  Go. 


June  16,  1920. 
thi  export  trade: 

Te  have  found  it  nesessary,  effective  from  to-dav  (June  16,  1920),  to  advance  the 

ort  prices  on  Esterbrook  and  Penesco  pens,  with  the  exception  of  No.  314  relief, 

dUowb: 

Advanced  price. 

pens  now  listed  a|t  $1  per  gross $1. 10 

uo  and  silver  plated  pens  now  listed  at  $1.25 1. 35 

d  plated  pens  now  listed  at  $1.25  per  gross 1. 50 

343  red  ink  pen  now  listed  at  $1.50 1.60 

ortmen  t  No.l 13.20 

wtmeatNo.  3 3.30 

ortment  No.  5. 35. 20 

ortmentsNoe.  7,  10,  11 •   1.10 

ortment  No.  14 4.05 

ortment  E 1.10 

106.  334,  335,  336,  486,  487,  488  (text  writers),  also  No.  344  double  line  ruling  and 
relief  pens  to  remain  the  same  as  heretofore. 

lis  above  prices  subject  to  export  trade  discount  of  50  per  cent  and  a  cash  discount 
t  per  cent. 

Nir  stock  of  goods  is  very  complete  and  we  are  in  position  to  take  care  of  all  your 
era  immediately  upon  receipt  of  same, 
•waiting  your  favors,  we  remain, 
Youis,  very  truly, 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Manufacturing  Co. 

81527— 22— 80B  8 30 
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MECHANIOAL  PEVCILS. 

[Paragraphs  352  and  1449.] 

STATEKBNT  OF  C.  J.  FBECHETTE,  SECBETABY  AlTD   ABSISTAFr 
TBEAST7BEB  THE  WAHL  CO.,  GHXCAOO,  IU<» 

Mr.  Frechette.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  representiu;: 
the  Wahl  Co.,  of  Chicago,  manufactm'ers  of  metal  pencils.  We  «r. 
interested  in  paragraph  352,  which  deals  with  metal  pencils,  and  al^f 
paragraph  1449,  which  deals  with  leads,  refills. 

I  have  prepared  a  memorandum  for  the  conservation  of  time,  vhici 
I  desire  to  file,  if  permitted  to  do  so.  I  also  ask  permission  to  file  t 
supplemental  statement  dealing  more  specifically  with  the  lead,  wLic'. 
is  covered  by  paraCTaph  1449. 

Senator  Smoot.  Dia  you  file  this  brief  in  the  hearings  before  itie 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House? 
Mr.  Frechette.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  you  mav  file  it  as  a  part  of  your  remarks 
and  try  and  confine  your  remarks  before  the  conmiittee  to-day  t.. 
points  outside  of  your  brief.     There  is  no  need  of  taking  up  the  time 
of  the  committee  in  discussing  the  points  presented  in  your  brief. 
Senator  Calder.  You  represent  whom? 

Mr.  Frechette.  I  represent  the  Wahl  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Winston 
Strawn  &  Shaw  are  down  on  the  list  as  representatives  of  ih« 
Wahl  Co. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  make  just  a  summary  statement,  tb^t 
the  Wahl  Co.  represents  the  pioneer  concern  in  metal  pencil  manu- 
facture in  this  country.     They  started  in  business  in  1914  and  wi«ni 
along  with  indifferent  success  until  three  years  ago  when,  by  larp- 
investments  and  advertising  and  special  machines  which  make  tin- 
pencil  possible  at  prices  oflFered,  they  succeeded  in  building  up  quii 
a  profitable  business, 
senator  Watson.  What  is  it  that  you  make? 
Mr.  Frechette.  ''Eyersharp"  pencils.    Under  the  old  law  the^ 
metal  pencils,  plated  with  gold  or  silver,  were  classified  as  jewelrj 
and  as  such  there  was  a  tarin  protection  of  something  like  50  per  c*n: 
Senator  Watson.  What  law  was  that  ? 
Mr.  Frechette.  I  can  not  tell  exactly. 

Senator  Watson.  If  you  can  not  tell  offhand  you  need  not  look  n 
up.     You  do  not  mean  the  Payne-Aldrich  law,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  I  believe  so.  Under  the  new  tanfF  bill  we  woui . 
be  accorded,  if  it  be  allowed  to  stand  as  written,  20  per  cent  umUf 
paragraph  352  and  15  per  cent  on  the  leads  under  paragraph  144V 
We  ask  for  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  penholder  tips,  penholders  anti  parr* 
thereof,  gold  pens,  combination  penholders,  comprising  peahoiiii>T<' 
pencil,  ruober  eraser,  automatic  stamp,  or  other  attachment,  25  cent- 
per  gross  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  mechanical  pencils  made  of  bas- 
metal  and  not  plated  with  gold,  silver,  or  platinum,  45  cents  per  grir^.* 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  ask  tnat  that  be  increased  to  v* 
per  cent,  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  still  keep  the  25  cents  per  gross  ? 
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J.  Frechette.  It  is  45  cents;  yes.     Just  increase  it  from  20  per 

i  to  50  per  cent,  for  the  reason  that  we  can  not  compete  with  the 

ign  manufacturer. 

enator  Watson.  You  say  you  are  willing  to  have  this  25  cents 

gross  stricken  out? 

enator  Smoot.  No  ;  he  wants  both. 

enator  Watson.  You  want  both  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

[r.  Frechette.  Yes. 

enator  Smoot.  Are   you   interested   in    the   mechanical   pencils 

ie  of  base  metal  and  not  plated  with  gold,  silver,  or  platinum,  45 

ts  per  gross  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Ir.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir. 

senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  any  change  in  that  ? 

Ir.  Frechette.  We  want  all  the  metd  pencils  coming  in  under 

agraph  352  protected  by  a  50  per  cent  tariff. 

ienator  Smoot.  Besides  the  45  cents  per  gross  ? 

Ir.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  would  that  add  to  the  price  of  the 

icil? 

lir.  Frechette.  In  answer  to  that,  Senator,  our  pencil  costs  us,  the 

lar  pencil,  for  instance,  of  which  this  is  a  sample 

senator  Dillingham.  Do  you  call  that  the  dollar  pencil  ? 
At.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir;  it  retails  at  a  dollar.  It  sells  to  the 
der  at  $1,  less  40  per  cent;  net  to  us,  60  cents.  That  pencil  costs 
57  cents,  approximately;  a  little  over  57  cents.  The  German  cost 
that  we  estunate  at  28  cents.  In  other  words,  their  cost,  com-* 
red  to  ours,  is  about  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  manufacturer  makes  a  httle  less  than  3  cents 
it  and  the  retailer  makes  40  cents  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  he  makes  40  cents  gross.  He  has 
I  overhead  to  pay  out  of  that. 

The  other  pencil  referred  to  in  a  memorandum  which  we  are  filing 
this  one  here,  which  retails  at  S3.  That  brings  that  net  to  us  at 
off  $1.80.  That  pencil,  according  to  our  estimate,  can  be  manuf  ac- 
red bv  German  concerns  at  around  70  cents,  69.63  cents,  as  against 
r  $1.37. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  equally  as  good  material  in  it  ? 
Mr.  Frechette.  Presumably  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  I  understand,  on  the  silver,  which  costs  vou  67 
ats,  you  want  45  cents  per  gross,  and  then  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  I 
Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir;  American  valuation.. 
Senator  Calder.  What  is  the  present  duty  ? 
Mr.  Frechette.  It  depends  on  the  classification.    It  runs  be- 
een  50  and  60  per  cent,  classified  as  jewelry. 
Senator  Calder.  That  is  based  on  the  foreign  valuation  ? 
Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  On  the  American  valuation  the  duty  collected 
mid  be  double,  would  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  If  you  get  60  cents  and  it  is  sold  for  $1 ,  what  does 
^st  you  to  make  them  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Fifty-seven   cents.     The   labor  in   that   pencil 
®^  us,  approximately,  34  cents,  and  the  material  23  cents,  making 
and  a  fraction  cents. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  on  the  $1  pencil? 

Mr.  Frechette.  That  is  on  the  $1  pencil.  On  the  S3  pent ; 
costs  approximately  81  cents,  and  the  other  expense  attached  w« . 
amount  to  66  cents,  $1.37  all  told.     If  we  were  given  50  per «  - 

Erotection  there,  we  would  have  an  advantage  of  about  a  cent  ar  ■ 
alf  against  German  manufacturers  on  the  $1  pencil. 
Senator  Smoot.  Germany  would  have  to  sdl  it  here  at  27  a:: 
with  all  expenses  added,  to  make  it  equal  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  estimate  that  they  can  Sf^ 
here  for  about  28  cents.     We  are. very  poorly  protected  patent-ir^ 
Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  not  a  patent  on  these  ? 
Mr.  Frechette.  Just  certain  features  of  the  pencil;  the  tip.  w!.. ' 
is  very  easily  surmounted  by  a  competitor  and  which  offers  very  K-*  - 

Srotection.     For  instance,  I  will  oner  here  for  your  consideratiot' 
rerman  ad  which  appears  in  a  regular  German  publication,  wh; : 
copies  exactly  this  pencil  in  offering  it  to  the  public.     The  cut  i? 
precise  cut  oi  this  pencil,  which  is  the  $1.75  variety. 

Senator  Dilunoham.  At  what  price  do  they  offer  the  pencil? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Fifty  marks,  which  is  really  55  cents  in  Vmin 
States  money. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  offering  it  at  50  marks  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  62^  cents. 

Mr.  Frechette.  This  pencil  costs  us  93  cents  to  make,  and.  n*^ 
withstanding  the  fact  tnat  we  have  special  machineiy  empl>  yH 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  pencils,  if  we  are  not  accorded  ami' 
protection,  they  will  really  be  junk,  because  they  are  specially  mts 
and  specially  designed  ana  would  not  be  usable  in  any  other  iud\is*r 

Senator  Smoot.  What  name  do  you  give  to  those  pencils ! 

Mr.  Frechette.  "Eversharp." 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  trade  name  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  do  you  designate  them  just  as  pencil  boliiti 
penholders,  or  pencils  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  They  are  pencils. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  designate  them  as  pencils  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  we  put  on  the  ad  valorem  that  you  are  a 
for  here  on  ordinary,  conmion  pencils,  it  would  be  out  of  all  re«.«--^ 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  On  mechanical  pencils  we  ask  that  the  speci'  * 
tion  be  mechanical  pencils,  unplatea  and  plated. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  change  you  ask  for  in  the  par^r{ 
to  specifically  designate  your  kind  ?  I 

Mr.  Frechette.  '^Mechanical  pencils  made  of  base  meUl 
plated  with  gold,  silver,  or  platinum,  45  cents  per  gross  and  2<< ; 
cent."    That  classification  is  sufficient  other  than  having  20  per  - 
changed  to  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  reading  now  from  the  House  bill  I 

Mr.  Frechette.  This  is  the  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Common 
the  United  States  on  the  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  in  your  brief,  is  it  I 

Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir. 
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enator  McLeax.  I  do  not  quite  understand.  Paragraph  352 
lies  only  to  pencils  made  of  base  metal  and  not|plated  with  gold, 
er,  or  platinum.  Your  pencils  are  plated  with  gold  or  silver,  are 
J  not? 

[r.  Frechette.  In  para^aph  352  as  referred  to  in  the  Chamber  of 
amerce  report  of  the  bill  it  stated ' '  Mechanical  pencils  made  of  base 
ial,  plated  with  gold,  silver,  or  platinum.'* 
•enator  McLean.  This  bill  as  printed  here  says,  ''not  plated." 
enator  Walsh.  It  must  be  a  typographical  error. 
»enator  Dillingham.  There  is  no  sense  in  this  paragraph  as  written 
:he  House  bill. 

ienator  Walsh.  The  witness  says  that  there  is  no  such  thing^as 
chanical  pencils  not  plated  with  ^old,  silver,  or  platinum. 
Jenator  Smoot.  Then,  it  falls  outside  of  those  brackets,  the  way  the 
use  has  written  this  bill.  This  says  45  cents  per  gross  and  20  per 
it  ad  valorem,  the  way  the  House  has  written  it,  but  it  does,  not 
^ly  to  Mr.  Frechette's  goods. 

>enator  McLean.  Not  at  all.  He  has  to  have  a  new  bracket.  The 
?stion  is.  Are  there  pencils  imported  of  base  metal  that  are^not 
ited  with  gold  or  silver  %    Is  there  any  such  article  ?  » 

tfr.  Frechette.  It  is  hardly  likely,  Senator.  I  coidd  not  answer 
it  question  definitely,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any,  because  the  base 
?tal  would  be  brass  or  tin. 

Senator  McLean.  Take  an  aluminum  pencil,  for  example. 
Mr.  Frechette.  There  is  such  a  possibility. 
Senator  McLean.  That  would  not  need  to  oe  plated  and  yet  would 
a  very  fine  pencil,  would  it  not  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  it  says  '*or  platinum"  in  this  bill.     It  would 
»t  be  plated  if  it  were  of  aluminum;  it  would  be  made  of  aluminum. 
Senator  McLean.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean, 
irir.  Frechette.  There  is  a  possibility  of  a  plate  on  aluminum,  and 
might  be  covered,  such  as  tnis  pencil,  with  enamel. 
Senator  McLean.  Did  you  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
)inmittee  of  the  House  ? 
Mr.  Frechette.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  that  the  House  has  tried  here  to  exempt 
lese  articles?  They  have  exempted  these  things  from  paragraph 
')2  and  they  are  not  mentioned  in  any  other  paragraph.  Therefore, 
ley  will  fail  in  the  basket  clause  of  this  schedule,  paragraph  393. 
kat  would  be  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  This  provision  in  the  House  bill  would  cover 
lameled  pencils  but  not  plated  pencils.  There  is  evidently  no  pro- 
ision  for  plated  pencils. 

Senator  McLean.  Excepting  the  basket  clause,  and  I  understand 
lat  is  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  45  per  cent.  So  you  would  not  be  hurt  there, 
•ould  you,  Mr.  Frechette  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes;  he  wants  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  besides. 
Mr.  Frechette.  We  are  not  specially  interested  in  the  45  cents 
•^r  gross.    The  45  cents  per  gross  is  immaterial.     We  might  suggest 
i^t  the  45  cents  be  omitted  altogether,  and  just  make  it  50  per  cent 
'^ed  on  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  fall  in  the  basket  clause  you  will  have  45 
'«r  cent  on  American  valuation.     You  will  not  be  nurt,  even  imder 
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the  House  provision.     And  I  think  that  is  what  the  House  intendnl 
I  think  the  House  intended  to  give  you  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Frechette  can  leave  his  brief  with  us,  Seni: 
Smoot  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  he  can  leave  his  brief.  Under  this  bill  t«- 
fall  under  paragraph  393,  ''articles  or  wares  not  specifically  provid.-»i 
for,  if  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  platiniun,  gold,  or  silv<- 
and  articles  or  wares  plated  with  platinum,  gold,  or  silver,  or  color. ' 
with  gold  lacquer,  wnether  partly  or  wholfy  manufactured,  45  p*i 
cent  ad  valorem.'* 

Mr.  Frechette.  Then,  we  would  get  protection,  Senator,  I  und'<-- 
stand,  on  the  45  per  cent  basis  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  under  these  provisions  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Frechette.  Without  any  change  being  made  in  paragraph  3.i2 

Senator  Smoot.  Without  any  change  being  made  in  that  whales  t^: 

Mr.  Frechette.  May  I  have  permission,  then,  to  deal  with  tij 
lead  situation  by  filing  a  supplemental  statement  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  just  file  it  following  your  statement  h«':f 
as  to  the  lead  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  I  was  about  to  say,  concerning  these  lead^.  tiu« 
the  Eversharp  created  a  demand  for  this  diameter  lead,  and  if  allowed 
to  come  in  imder  section  1449  on  a  15  per  cent  basis,  we  would  realli 
have  no  advantage  whatsoever  on  the  demand  created  for  this  ht 
our  pencil. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  got  a  patent  on  it  in  this  country  \ 

Mr.  Frechette.  No;  we  are  not  patent-wise  protected,  except  .> 
to  the  packing;  but  we  do  submit  that  if  this  lead  is  made  in  G<-r 
many  it  would  put  us  out  of  business  on  this  particular  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  what  do  you  want  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  The  same  as  for  the  pencils. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  45  per  cent  for  that  1 

Mr.  Frechette.  Yes. 

BRIEF  OF  C.  J.  FRECHETTE,  REPBESEKTIKG  THE  WABL  CO..  CHXCAOa  XI^ 

The  Wahl  Co.  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  Ofo  Decfac^-" 
19,  1910,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  adding-machine  attachments  fur  t^-r* 
writers.  The  company  pursued  this  line  of  manufacture  excluaively  for  «f\i'« 
years  succeeding,  until  tne  year  1916,  when  it  absorbed  the  Eversharp  Pencil  <  • 
an  Illinois  corporation  with  a  capitalization  of  $50,000. 

The  Eversharp  Pencil  Co.  was  originally  incorporated  as  Keeran  &  Co.,  an  llha'« 
corporation,  on  April  28,  1914,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  demliti^  i 
mechanical  pencils,  with  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $25,000.    SulKequcT.'  .* 


•^ 


February  19,  1915,  the  capitalization  was  increased  to  $50,000.     Ijiter,  Aufi:ii»? 
1916,  the  name  of  the  corporation  was  changed  to  the  Eversharp  Pencil  Co. 

At  the  time  the  Eversnarp  incorporation  was  absorbed  by  the  Wahl  Co.,  Uv  -: 
1916,  the  ori^nal  capital  of  the  former  company  had  been  fully  unpaired  by  f-x}^ 
encountered  m  the  introduction  of  a  mechanical  pencil  known  as  Eversharp,  th«>  < 
pany  having  encountered  the  usual  vicissitudes  as  the  pioneer  company  in  the  ^i^«*v 
mechanical-pencil  field. 

On  January  1,  1917,  at  the  time  the  Eversharp  Pencil  Co.  was  absorbed,  the  >^a. 
Co.  had  an  authorized  capital  of  $2,500,000,  of  which  there  was  issued  and  outsta*.<:* 
$2,327,400. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  during  the  first  four  years  the  industry  was  not  a  pa>  icu:  \« 
tiire,  the  original  stockholders  having  exhausted  in  excess  of  their  original  il  . . 
ment. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  Eversharp  in  the  metal  pencil  field  there  had  been  an* 
her  of  metal  pencils  introduced  on  the  nuirket^  all  of  which  met  with  very  indiflrn 
success,  due  principally  to  faidty  design  and  imperfections  of  mangfacture^  topi-'^ 
with  a  lack  of  capital  which  made  it  impossible  to  properly  advertifie  and  intro*i:<i 
the  mechanical  pencil  to  the  world. 
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Early  in  1917  The  Wahl  Co.,  having  previouply,  by  the  expenditure  of  large  suins 
money  in  experimental  work  in  the  development  of  a  mechanically  perfect  tip, 
lich  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  Eversharp,  b^an  a  vigorous  selling  campaign 
ibracing  a  large  advertAsing  and  sales  expense. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  about  the  close  of  1918  that  results  commensurate  with 
B  investment  and  outlay  for  expenses  were  attained.  Thus  the  metal-pencil  in- 
fitr>'  was  approximately"  five  years  in  the  making.  Below  are  presented  for  yomr 
Qsideration  uxe  results  of  operation  for  the  period  January  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1921, 
rether  with  other  relevant  data  relating  to  invested  capital,  etc.,  for  the  period 
der  review. 

Income  and  profit  and  lo88  account. 


I  sales 

nufacturing  cost,  selling  and  admin- 
strative  expenses 

Ratio  to  sales percent. 

tprofit  before  taxes 

tUtio  to  sales per  cent. 

dcral  income  and  excess  profits  tax. 

Ratio  to  sales per  cent. 

rplus  not  profit >....., 

Ratio  to  sales per  oen  t . 


1918 


$1,414,138.34 

$1,064,428.43 

75.27 
1349,709.91 

24.73 
$168,305.85 

11.90 
$181,404.06 

12.83 


1919 


$3,662,616.22 

$2,609,697.06 

71.25 

$1,052,919.14 

28.75 

$341,239.20 

9.32 

$711,679.94 

19.43 


1920 


$7,382,850.22 

$4,560,531.73 

61.77 
$2,822,318.49 

38.23 
$772,002.72 

10.46 
$2,050,315.77 

27.77 


6  months  of 
1921. 


$2,413,773.47 

$1,917,494.80 

79.43 

$496,278.67 

2a  57 

$113,168.98 

4.69 

$383,109.09 

15.86 


Please  observe  that  on  a  turnover  of  $1,400,000  in  1918  the  surplus  net  profit,  after 
se^,  was  12.83  per  cent,  while  the  surplus  net  profit  in  1920,  on  approximately  five 
tie^  the  turnover,  was  27.77  per  cent.  The  retail  price  of  our  products  has  been  very 
Serially  reduced  during  the  last  six  months  to  accommodate  the  line  to  the  read- 
9tment  conditions  which  has  reduced  the  surplus  net  profits  to  something  imder 
per  cent  after  deductii^  less  than  5  per  cent  for  Federal  taxes  as  against  on  average 
10  per  cent  in  the  previous  years. 

It  ia  to  be  noted  also  that  with  decreased  volume  due  to  general  business  depression 
id  reduced  prices  that  the  ratio  of  manufacturing;  selling,  and  administrative 
pense  is  considerably  higher  than  at  any  previous  period  under  consideration, 
th  a  consequent  reduction  of  from  5  to  18  per  cent  in  net  profits  before  taxes.  This 
rt  is  »i|nificant  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  permit  of  any  leeway  to  meet  German 
mpetition  by  further  reduction  in  prices  as  the  result  of  operations  for  the  six  months 
deti  Jtme  30,  1921,  indicate  that  only  a  reasonable  profit  of  approximately  15  per 
Dt  is  in  prospect. 

Inmhnent  in  land^  huHdings^  machinery,  tools,  equipment ,  etc.  {after  depreciation). 

a^rvl: 

ms $480,140.94 

\m ; 520,573.68 

1^20 834,302.62 

W21 1,513,781.49 

*3^eaaeJan.  1,  1918,  to  Jan.  1, 1921 1,033,640.55 

The  company  owns  and  uses  in  its  metal-pencil  manufactory,  located  at  Chicago , 
I.  a  five-story,  modern,  fireproof,  steel  and  concrete  building,  450  by  125  feet, 
Rtaiaing  6  acres  of  floor  space  and  employing  at  full  capacity  approximately  2,000 
wators,  capacity  40,000  pencils  and  10,000  fountain  pens  per  day. 

Wages  paid. 


Year. 

Amount. 

Average 

rate  per 

hour. 

* 

$388,356.46 

823,557.74 

1,619,166.41 

747,825.88 

CenU. 
47  on 

» 

48  on 

» 

55.50 
59.50 

n  (seren'nionthsV.! *.•...... 

TotaL 

3,578»906.49 

53.28 
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GENERAL  AHQUMENTS  FOR  A  MORE  ADEQUATE  PROTECTIVE  TARiyV. 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  provides  aa  follows: 

Setrtion  352.  "Mechanical  pencils  made  of  base  metal  and  plated  with  eold,  t-  ' 
or  platinum,  45  cents  per  gross  and  20  per  cent,"  later  changed  to  include  nnpU' 
pencils. 

Section  1449.  "Pencil  leads  not  in  wood  or  other  material,  15  pe*  ceDt/' 

The  above  percentage  to  apply  on  the  price  at  the  date  of  exportation  at  vt 
comparable  and  competitive  products  of  the  United  States  are  offered  for  b*»r 
this  countrv. 

The  tanft  rates  provided  in  the  bill  aforementioned  are  groesly  inadequate  tc*  r' 
tect  the  metal- pencil  industry  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  investment  of  this  company  as  of  January  1, 1918,  in  land,  buildings,  r.  i 
chinery,  tools,  and  equipment,  was  $480,140.94,  as  against  $1,513,781.49  on  Januai; 
1921,  an  increase  in  three  years  of  over  $1,000,000.    This  lai^  investment  of  ott  '  • 
million  and  one-half  consists  largely  of  special  machinery ,  desired  and  made  in  our  <  *• 
establishment  which,  if  adequate  protection  is  not  provided,  will  be  rendered  wivt  a  1  -r 
as  the  machines  are  not  capable  of  being  used  for  any  other  than  that  for  which  (. 
were  specifically  designed. 

2.  Although  metal  pencils  were  manufactured  and  offered  for  sale  upward  c 
qiiarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  the  Eversharp  that  it  wae  *  >  • 
considered  seriously  by  the  public  and  claasified  as  a  utilitarian.    To-day  therv  sr 
in  excess  of  10,000,000  pencils  of  our  manufacture  in  use  throughout  the  wtirlv:   : 
various  designs  and  styles,  representing  sal^  i^  the  approximate  aggregate  o:  T. 
000,000  at  wholesale,  or  about  $20,000,000  at  retail  prices.    In  addition  to  the^  ts. 
the  company  has  enjoyed  a  lead-refill  business  to  June  30, 1921,  of  aomethine  in  ei«-< 
fo  $900,000  at  wholesale  prices,  equivalent  to  over  $1,500,000  at  retail,  wfai<3i  hvAi  -^ 
would  be  utterly  destroyed  if  not  protected  by  adequate  tariff  proYiaone  on  a  b« 
hereinafter  outlined. 

This  prosperous  business  has  been  developed  by  an  enormous  investment  of  car-j. 
unknown  heretofore  in  the  industry,  by  large  outlay  in  the  way  of  experimental* 
as  well  as  generous  appropriations  and  expenditures  for  advertising  and  preiiminL*- 
work  during  the  pioneer  stages  of  the  industry. 

This  company  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  metal  pencils  in  the  world,  an  J 
such,  uses  more  metal  tubing  and  employs  larger  manufacturing  facilities  and  ir>< 
employees  than  all  of  the  otner  metal  pencil  companies  in  the  world  combing 

3.  We  submit  as  a  further  reason  for  more  adequate  protection  the  enonnou?  > 
tribution  of  the  industry  to  the  support  of  the  Government  in  the  way  of  taxe?.  (- 
by  direct  payment  on  the  part  of  tne  company,  and  indirect  payments  made  tc<  ' 
Treasury  Department  through  the  operations  of  section  905,  of  the  revenue  ^  *. 
1918.    This  company  has  paid  in  income  and  excess-profits  taxee«  for  the  thr^  *•  - 
ended  December  31,  1920,  over  $1,250,000  as  shown  by  the  within  exhibits,  in  ^ 
tion  to  taxes  paid  by  dealers  in  our  products  during  the  same  period,  the  sum  of  $^ ' 
000  on  retail  sales. 

The  discount  accorded  retail  dealers  is  40  per  cent  of  list  which  conservati-- 
estimated  indicates  that  it  produces  approximately  25  per  cent  net  income  to  « . 
dealers,  allowing  15  per  cent  for  overhead.    In  addition  to  taxes  contributed  l*^  : 
company  and  its  dealers  direct,  there  is  a  further  contribution  received  by  tho  ( ]<»-  •  - 
ment  through  the  employees  of  the  company,  which  averaged  from  1.200  to  1  >• 
munber,  during  the  last  three  years  of  operation,  and  who  nave  contributed  in  i-.'' 
on  a  conservatively  estimated  basis  at  least  $100  each,  every  year.    All  of  this  w 
thus  produced  by  the  industry,  exclusive  of  the  private  incomes  derived  th*'**" 
in  the  way  of  dividends  to  stockholders,  will  be  completely  dissipated  if  thn  in«i  . " 
is  not  accorded  more  adequate  protective  tariff. 

4.  Discrepancy  in  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  versus  foreign  countries. — lU'f**** 
to  schedule  of  wa^es  aforementioned  indicates  that  the  average  rate  per  hour  p- 
skilled  workmen  m  this  industry  including  all  productive  labor  from  highly  «k: 
men,  such  as  toolmakers,  draftsmen,  designers,  engravers,  etc.  down  to  appn^r  '   -\ 
indicates  an  hourly  compensation  of  over  59i  cents.    This  rate,  in  comparison  to  *^* 
to  skilled  workers  in  Germany,  is  on  the  approximate  basis  of  six  to  one. 

In  May,  skilled  metal  workers  in  Germany  were  paid  6.6  marks  por  hour.  <^.\\ 
lent,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  to  about  10  cents  United  States  mon^v 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Jmy  29,  1921;  see  also  report  of  Francis  R.  St.--  -' 
consul  on  detail,  Hamburg,  Germany,  dated  June  30, 1921.) 

5.  Cost  of  living  in  Germany.— AcconMug  to  commerce  report  of  August  •*»,  " 
page  66C,  cost  of  foodstuffs  in  Germany  in  April,  1921,  was  twelve  timen  the  fir    • 
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e  same  commodities  on  the  average,  in  1913-14;  heat  ani  light  was  fourteen  time? 
e  cost  in  191^14:  rente,  taken  on  the  basis  of  rents  obtaining  in  four  principal  cities 
Germany,  were  only  one  and  one-half  times  the  prewar  figure. 
Prom  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  cost  of  living  in  Germany  in  tne 
*ent  months  of  this  year  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  twelve  times  the  cost  in  the 
ewar  period.  Despite  this  fact,  the  wages  of  metal  workers  in  Germany  at  the 
«?ent  time  are  not  m  excess  of  eight  times  that  of  the  prewar  period  as  reflected  by 
e  following  data: 

The  wages  of  metal  workers  in  Germany  are  as  follows:  Sixty-three  per  cent  receive 
jiu  times  the  wa^es  of  1913-14,  30  per  cent  receive  five  to  eight  times  greater,  1  per 
ni  receive  leas  than  five  times  greater  compensation.  (See  Commerce  Report, 
Jy  15, 1921,  p.  266.) 

I i  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  despite  the  fact  that  living  costs  are  higher  in 
jrmany  by  about  twelve  times  the  cost  obtaining  in  1913-14,  the  wages  paid  are  not 
exoei  oif  eight  times  those  paid  in  1913-14.  The  explanation  for  this  condition 
in?  Government  subsidy  and  control  of  food  distributing  stations  by  which  medium 
^  (Tovemment  buys  on  a  wholesale  basis  the  foodstuffs  for  the  workmen  and  dis- 
ibulea  the  same  at  less  than  cost,  thus  virtually  making  private  industry  in  this 
untr>',  which  does  not  enjoy  such  Government  cooperation,  competitive  with  the 
?Tman  Government. 

(u  German  subsidies  to  industry, — It  is  our  information  that  certain  industries  of 
mnany,  especially  steel  and  metal,  are  subsidized  to  the  extent  of  inland  and 
ean  freight,  such  subsidies  even  extending  to  duties  exacted  by  importing  coun- 
les  in  order  to  render  competition  by  other  countries,  especially  America,  impos- 
)le.  As  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  these  cooperative  movements  on  the  part  of 
e  German  Government,  we  are  informed  that  German  steel  can  be  laid  down  in 
ttsburgh  at  $2.10  per  hundredweight  versus  $2.75  American  cost  in  Pittsburgh, 
will  thus  be  seen  that  should  encouragement  be  given  to  German  manufacturers 
pencils  that  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  before  this  company's  busi- 
w  would  be  utterly  destroyed,  in  the  event  that  your  committee  does  not  amplv 
otect  from  such  practices  the  industry  which  has  been  almost  exclusively  devel- 
wd  in  this  countiy. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  an  article  appearing  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
ew8  of  August  17,  1921,  based  on  the  statement  of  D.  E.  Hulbert,  president  of  the 
erthants  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  who  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
ock  industry  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  has  ceased  operations  entirely,  due  to  German 
onpetition  which  makes  possible  the  delivery  of  German-made  clocks  in  New 
ork  more  cheaply  than  the  identical  clocks  can  be  produced  in  the  Winsted,  Conn., 
rtory. 

"  Project  for  decreasing  unemployment  in  Germany. — ^Your  attention  is  respect- 
Ily  directed  to  Commerce  Reports,  November  24,  1920,  page  867,  dealing  with 
*  matter  of  the  German  Government  intervention  in  case  of  suspension  of  opera - 
3&Ein  factories  on  account  of  lack  of  capital,  raw  materials,  coal,  etc.  This  plan  is 
I  follows: 

Factories  employing  more  than  20  workmen  which  are  intended  to  be  closed  down 
sfmanently  would  be  required  to  furnish  the  Government  six  weeks'  notice:  facttories 
itending  to  close  down  temporarily  would  be  required  to  give  four  weeks'  notice. 
^  Government  would  thus  be  in  a  position  to  investigate,  and  if  the  suspension  was 
tril'Uled  to  lack  of  capital,  shortage  of  raw  material,  labor  disputes,  or  any  other 
«w.  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  render  aid  through  their  wholesale  purchasing 
|tahli5hmoQt6,the  proposea  National  Economic  Bank,  and  through  any  other  agencies 
the  Government  which  would  be  deemed  expedient  in  the  premises.  The  effect 
this  project  is  that  private  capital  in  this  country  being  amenable  to  competitive 
whodp  and  dependent  upon  the  support  of  private  capital  and  agencies  would  vir- 
*Ily  be  in  competition  with  the  German  Government. 

^  ^Ve  respectfully  request  that  more  ample  protection  be  also  given  to  an  adjunct 
th*»  roetal-pencil  Industry,  namelv,  lead  refills  under  section  1449  of  the  tariff  bill, 
i"*  proposea  that  leads  not  encased  in  wood  or  other  materials,  be  taxed  15  per  cent. 
It  w  suggested  that  the  tariff  rate  be  increased  commensurate  with  the  ad(ded  pro- 
<^''ioo  prayed  for  on  metal  pencils,  and  that  refills  be  placed  on  the  same  basis.  In 
^tiflderation  of  the  fact  that  many  styles  of  metal  pencils  are  sold  on  a  very  small 
a^Kin  of  profit  in  order  to  make  their  use  logical  for  industrial  purposes,  the  refill  is 
irtually  the  one  source  of  profit  attendant  upon  such  sales.  The  Eversharp  has 
'«ted  the  demand  for  refills  of  small  diameter  leads,  and  we  consider  that  a  protec- 
OD  to  this  adjunct  of  the  pencil  business  is  highly  important  to  the  welfare  of  tJie 
Mustry,  especially  looking  to  the  day  when  a  saturation  point  will  be  reached  in  the 
«t4l-pencil  business,  and  for  the  fiu-ther  reason  that  this  small  diameter  lead  is  part 
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of  the  process  relating  to  the  Evershaxp  invention,  and  for  that  reason  any  ad\'aii*^<' 
should  accrue  to  the  owners  of  the  patent. 

In  conclusion  we  submit  a  comparative  schedule  of  costs  of  metal  pencdls  prodn  • ; 
by  American  capital  and  workmen,  as  against  a  similar  article  produced  in  (Tcmur^ 
by  German  capital  on  the  basis  of  waofes  paid  in  Germany  in  the  equivalent  of  Ucit** 
States  money. 

Comparison  of  cosU^  American  **Ever8harp"  verstis  Oerman  mHal  pendL 


AMERICAN  "EVEESHARP." 

Total  cost  to  manufacture  and  place  on  market.  June,  1921: 
ManufacturiuR  cost— 

Our  (Wahl)  direct  labor 

Direct  material 

Factory  burden  (supervision,  maintenance,  supplies, 
etc.) .' 


No.  20  pencil,  to  re- 
tail at  $1  net  to 
Wahl  Co.,  less  40 
per  cent,  equals 
60  cents. 


Labor. 


Materials. 


"So.tOpesaai 
tafl  at  13 
WfthlCo 
per  oast,  eq^^ 

ii^. 


il  • 


Total  factory  cost 

General  overhead  (cost  to  advertise,  sell,  etc.,  includ- 
ing salaries  of  executives,  salesmen,  clerks,  etc.),  103 
per  cent  of  factory  cost 


Total  cost  to  manufacture  and  market. 


Reclassified  as  to  labor  and  material— 

Our  ( Wahl)  direct  labor 

•  Estimated  division  of  material  supplied  us  by  outside 
manufacturers,  75  per  cent  labor,  25  per  cent  material 

Actual  division  of  our  factory  overhead  labor  (superin- 
tendents, foremen,  material  handlers,  etc.),  equiva- 
lent to  79.6  per  cent  of  direct  labor 

Material,  etc.  (supplies,  heat,  light,  power,  deprecia- 
tions, etc.),  equivalent  to  20.5  per  cent  of  direct  labor 

Division  of  our  (WahlV  general  overhead,  labor  (execu- 
tives, salesmen,  derical,  etc.),  44.8  per  cent  of  total 

general  overhead 

aterial  and  sundries  (advertising,  insurance,  tele- 

Mphone,  office  supplies,  etc.),  55.2  per  cent  of  total  gen- 
eral overhead 


Total  labor  in  cost 

Total  material  and  sundries  in  cost. 


Total  cost  American  pencil 

OSRKAN  METAL  PENCIL. 

Labor:  German  metal  workers  paid  approximately  10  cents  per 
hour  against  our  60  cents  per  nour,  equivalent  to  one-sixth  of 
our  labor  cost 

Material:  Material  and  other  items  taken  at  same  figure  as  ours. . 


Total  cost  German  pencil 

Per  cent  German  cost  to  American  cost. 


20  per  cent  (as  provided  in  section  352)  on  wholesale  prices  of 
comparable  articles,  namely,  60  cents  and  $1.80,  respectively, 
added  to  German  cost  woula  cost  American  importer 


Balance  in  favor  of  German  manufacture 

PROPOSED  TARIFF. 

50  per  cent  on  wholesale  price  of  comparable  articles  of  United 
States  manufacture  added  to  German  cost,  or 

50  per  cent  on  retail  price  of  comparable  article  of  United  States 
manufacture  added  to  German  cost 


Balance  in  favor  of  American  manufacture. 


ia0807 
.0880 

.1139 


.2Sa6 


.2911 


.5737 


SO.  0807 
.0660 

.0642 


.1304 


.3413 


fOLom 
.4<r 

.1162 


.6Bri 


1.374T 


iaO220 


.0497 


.1607 


.2324 


|0l0773 


iu:«^ 


.0615 


.3125 


8141 


•m,4 


.5737 


.0569 


1357 


.2324  I. 


.2S93  I • 


5a4 


10.4003 


U  ' 


.1644 


I' 


3u: 


.5803 


.0156 
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Summary,  Ener sharp  pencils. 


1901 


No.  20: 

RetaU,Sl; 

wholesale, 

60  cents. 

No.  60: 

Retail,  S3; 

wholesale, 

S1.80. 

-JniAtMi  nerman  wwt .  ,   ,    ;. 

SO.  2803 
.3000 

$0.6963 

tiff  required  to  equalize  price  with  United  States  costs:  30  per  cent  on 
etail  price  of  SI  and  13;  50  per  cent  wholesale  price  of  60  cents  and  SI  .80 

.9000 

Total  cost  In  United  States 

.5893 
.6737 

1.5963 

St  to  manufacture  in  United  States 

1. 3747 

Difference  in  favor  of  United  States 

.0156 
2.7 

.2216 

r  cent 

16.1 

S'OTE. — ^No.  20  class  pencils:  Silver  plate  on  brass  constitute  58.85  per  cent  of  total  pencils  produced  and 
d. 

Please  observe  that  according  to  the  conBervative  edtimatefl  employed  in  the  fore- 
dog  schedule,  the  ratio  of  German  costs  to  United  States  caste  is  about  50  per  cent. 
1  order  to  j^ve  the  metal  pencil  industry  an  even  chance  of  competition  with  foreign 
lade  articles  of  the  same  character  and  to  obviate  an^  possibility  of  the  entry  of 
rei^n  goods  in  concipetition  therewith  on  a  pr^erred  basis,  we  point  out  to  your  com- 
littee  tnat  tne  tariff  rates  i)ropo8ed  are  figured  on  a  basis  which  will  only  equalize  the 
►reign  costs  to  domestic  figures  and  we  pray,  therefore,  that  the  suggestcSd  rates  be 
iven  earnest  and  favorable  consideration. 


POCKETKNIVES. 

[Paragraph  354.] 

iTATEMBNT  OF  CHABLES  F.  BOCKWELL,  PRESIDENT  MILLER  BROS. 
CUTLERY  CO.,  MEREDEN,  CONN.,  REPRESENTING  THE  POCEET 
CUTLERY  MANUFACTURERS. 

[Representing  also  the  following  pocket  cutlery  manufaoturers:  Baldwin  Cutlery  Co..  TIdioute,  Pa.; 
lanton  Cutlery  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  w.  R.  Case  &  Sons  Cutlery  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa.;  Clay  Cutlery  Co.,  An- 

over,  N.  Y.;  Challenge  CutleryCorporation,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Cattaraugus  Cutlery  Co.,  Little  Valley, 
»•  Y.;  Cronk  A  Carrier  Ifanufactunng  Co.,  Elmlra,  N.  Y.;  Empire  Knife  Co.,  Winsted.  Conn.;  Golden 
Kule  Cutlery  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  HoUingsworth  Cutlery  Co.,  Kane,  Pa.;  Lackawanna  Cutlery  Co.,  Nichol- 
1^1  Pa.;  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn.:  Miller  Bros.  Cutlery  Co.,  Merlden,  Conn.;  New 
lark  Knife  Co.,  Walden,  N.  Y.;  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  Ohio  Cutlery  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio; 
Robeson  Cutlery  Co.,  Perry,  N.  Y.;  John  Russell  Cutlery  Co.,  Turners  Falls,  Mass.:  Schatt  &  Morgan 
i^tlery  Co.,  Titusville,  Pa.:  Schrade  Cutlery  Co.,  Walden,  N.  Y.;  Thomaston  Knife  Co.,  Thomaston, 
^nn.;  Ulster  Knife  Co..  Ellenville,  N.  Y.;  Union  Cutlery  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y.:  Utica  Cutlery  Co.,  Utica, 
N.  Y.:  Valley  Forge  Cutlery  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Walden  Knife  Co.,  Walden.  N.  Y.;  Warwick  Knife  Co., 
Warwick,  N.  Y.;  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Remington  Arms  Co.  (Inc.), 
Bndgeport,Conn.] 

Mr.  Rockwell.  We  have  consolidated  the  representation  of  30 
American  pocketknife  manufacturers,  and  I  shall  make  my  statement 
verv  brief,  indeed. 

We  feel  that  the  rates  provided  in  paragraph  354  of  the  Fordnej 
"ill  do  not  equalize  the  mcreased  difference  between  labor  in  this 
<'ountr3r  and  abroad,  particularly  as  over  80  per  cent  of  our  foreign 
competition  is  with  Germany. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  the  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  about  the  specific  duty  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  We  would  ask,  sir,  that  the  rates  as  provided  in 
P&T^aph  364  be  continued  as  provided. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  the  House  provisions  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes:  we  want  the  House  provisions  of  paragraph 

354. 
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Senator  Smoot.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  stat^neni 
made  by  the  former  witness  ? 

Mr.  KocKWELL.  I  will  say  that  this  is  the  first  objection  or  criticism 
that  we  have  heard  on  the  part  of  the  importing  concerns.  I  msy 
add  that  the  tariff  committee  of  the  American  industrv  will  be  Terr 
glad,  with  your  permission,  to  file  a  brief  in  rebuttal,  and  to  supply  s 
representative  aisplay  of  samples,  which  I  think  will  convince  th^ 
committee  that  we  are  justified  in  the  request  that  we  make. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  that.  What 
about  the  33-cent  knife  that  was  spoken  of  ?  Do  you  know  anj'lhinc 
about  that? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  such  value  as  that  in 
American  goods. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  in  the  foreim  goods? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  imagine  so.  I  did  not  see  the  knife  at  the  time 
it  was  shown.  The  importations  which  have  come  in  since  July  of 
last  year  have  been  in  such  tremendous  voliune  that  some  of  them  aiv 
as  low  as  prewar  figures.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as  hi^  &> 
50  per  cent  advance  over  prewar  values.  I  should  say  they  w^ould  nin 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  over  the  prewar  figures.  Theit  would  fairly 
represent  the  value  of  the  importations. 

Senator  Smoot.  Hav^  you  a  sample  of  the  American  knife  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  will  show  you  some,  Senator.  This  is  one  that  I 
got  at  a  Wool  worth  store.     It  must  have  been  sold  by  somebodv. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  My  understanding  is  that  the  Valley  Foree  Cutlery 
Co.,  during  the  war,  started  the  manufacture  of  that  kiiife,  ^und  tha: 
it  was  not  salable,  and  sold  it  out  as  a  job  lot. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  the  American  knife  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes.  It  was  an  article  that  they  got  out  especiall^E 
during  the  war  when  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  bone  stag  knife  and  wbt'r 
cheap  knives  were  difficult  to  produce.  They  got  out  that  pattern 
with  the  idea  that  they  might  be  able  to  retail  it  at  50  cents,  1  think 
it  was. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  was  a  dollar  a  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Do  not  confuse  that  with  this  [indicating].  Tlu- 
is  the  one  he  said  he  picked  up  at  the  Woolworth  store. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  to  get  the  comparison  that  was  made.  I 
do  not  want  to  bring  in  any  other  knife. 

Mr.  Kastor.  This  [indicating]  is  the  knife. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  the  33-cent  German  knife  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  They  are  of  similar  pattern,  Senator,  but  no', 
similar  value. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  the  knife  is  not  the  same  in  any  res  pec ».  * 

Mr.  Rockwell.  It  is  similar  in  kind,  but  not  in  quality  or  valu«-. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  it  would  not  be  comparable  at  all  as  to  dot'- 

Mr.  Rockwell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Your  idea  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  tAnrl 
on  that  knife  would  have  to  be  figured  on  the  export  Taiuatior.. 
There  is  no  comparability  or  similarity  for  duty  purposes  I 

Mr.  Rockwell.  It  would  be  similar  in  kind  and  constructiim,  h^: 
not  in  quality,  as  I  understand  the  method  of  appraising  under  thi> 
bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  an  American  knife 
made  that  would  compare  with  that  in  any  way? 
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Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes;  there  has  been.  It  was  not  manufactured 
iiing  the  war  period,  but  was  made  in  the  prewar  period.  There 
as  a  knife  similar  to  that  made  according  to  American  standards. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  was  the  American  price  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  could  not  say.  Our  company  did  not  make  it. 
do  not  recall  what  the  price  was. 

Mr.  Devine.  That  was  sold  for  as  low  as  90  cents.  That  repre- 
*nted  about  25  cents  below  cost. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  the  American  manufacturer  make  a  knife  that 
ill  compete  with  the  German  knife  referred  to  by  the  former  witness  I 

Mr.  Rockwell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  At  a  price  of  33  cents  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Suppose  you  made  a  knife  like  that,  or  as  nearly 
3  one  could  be  made  UKe  that  by  human  skill,  what  could  the  Ameri- 
in  manufacturer  sell  it  for  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Under  the  present  basis  of  cost,  I  think  that  would 
e  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.50  a  dozen. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  33  cents  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes;  but  it  would  be  a  knife.  There  would  be  a 
Diresponding  pattern. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  mean  the  pattern;  I  mean  the  same  ma- 
?rial  and  construction. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  That  class  of  knives  could  be  made  at  J2.50  a 
ozen — the  American  knife. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  Grermany  can  make  a  knife  for  33  cents  and  the 
onerican  manufacturer  can  not  make  it  for  less  than  $2.50,  you  had 
•etter  leave  it  alone;  had  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  do  not  want  a  duty  to  take  care  of  it 
t  all,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  We  would  like  to  get 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  In  other  words,  you  want  800  per 
ent  to  make  it  even  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  We  would  on  that  class  of  knife;  yes;  but  ours 
rould  be  a  real  knife. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  think  that  Congress  ought  to  pass  any 
ach  rate  as  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  That  is  a  pretty  cheap  sort  of  knife,  Senator.  It 
I  hardly  a  representative  knife.  It  is  not  fair  to  pick  out  a  knife  of 
bat  kind. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that.  I  want  to  get  the 
gures  on  both  classes. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  the  same  kind  of  comparison  as  to  the 
jissors?  -       . 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  am  not  familiar  with  scissors.  Mr.  Gerard  can 
Qswer  that  question. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  the  higher-priced  knives  that  you  really  do 
lake,  and  let  us  see  where  we  will  land. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  Senator,  that  as  to 
rerman  pocketknives  it  is  a  well  recognized  fact — that  is,  imported 
ocketiouves — that  there  are  three  grades.  There  is  what  is  known 
s  the  standard  grade,  which  woula  include  knives  of  the  character 
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of  Joseph  Rodgers  and  the  IXL  brands  of  English  knives,  and  the 
Boker  and  Henckel  brands  of  German  manufacture.  Then  there  U 
a  medium  grade,  which  might  be  described,  as  Mr.  Kastor  has  saiii 
as  the  Morley  brand.  There  is  then  a  third  quality  which  is  not  th*> 
equal  of  the  Morley  brand.  That  mi^ht  be  described  as  the  Kastor- 
Wadsworth  line  and  the  Wiebusch-Laf ayette  line.  Now,  it  would 
make  quite  a  considerable  difference  as  to  whether  you  were  com- 
paring the  second  or  third  grade  quality  knives  on  which  the  price 
IS  different. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  these  two  knives  that  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
Is  that  a  fair  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  should  say  that  it  is  not,  Senator.  I  should  say 
that  that  would  not  be  fair. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  the  German  knife  the  heavier  knife  i 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  have  no  desire  to  reflect  at  all  upon  the  class  u( 
merchandise  manufactured  by  any  American  concern,  but  in  ordfr 
to  justify  our  ailment,  I  think  it  is  perhaps  conceded  that  tlus  line 
of  merchandise  is  regarded  in  the  trade  as  a  low-price  line^  Iftilgc'lj 
because  of  the  methods — the  quantity-production  methods--ein- 
ployed  in  the  factory  of  this  particular  company.  I  say  that,  Ukj. 
m  the  friendliest  sort  of  way,  out  I  believe  that  is  universally  recog- 
nized throughout  the  wholesale  jobbing  trade  of  the  country. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  German  knife  is  ih<t 
better  of  the  two  knives  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes;  that  is,  the  Boker  knife. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  difference  as  to  these  two  classes  uf 
knives  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  The  German  knife  costs  $4.78,  while  the  domestic 
knife  costs  $12.25. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  yet  the  German  knife  is  the  better  of  the  two  * 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Calder.  The  German  knife  is  the  better  knife. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  The  standard  American  premium  stag  knife  c»r 
that  pattern  can  be  purchased  at  $12.50.  Mr.  Raster's  price  of 
$12.75  is  high. 

Mr.  Eastor.  That  American  knife  has  a  nickel-silver  lining,  and  n 
is  not  made  in  wholesale  quantities.  It  is  a  special  grade  of  knife 
That  is  a  knife  that  we  got  $16  and  $18  per  dozen  for  until  iBoently. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  It  is  not  a  knife  that  is  ordinarily  comparable  witli 
the  Boker  pattern.  I  understand  the  Boker  pattern  is  of  nickel 
silver. 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  will  tell  you  why  we  selected  that.  Tlie  other 
pattern  was  picked  out  first.  That  was  a  knife  for  about  S9.75  per 
dozen.  But  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Rockwell  would  say  that  thui 
was  not  a  fair  basis  of  comparison. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  import  this  knife  yourself  I 

Mr.  Kastor.  The  German  Iknife  is  imported  by  the  Boker  Co.  \: 
is  a  splendid  knife. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  make  this  American  knife  that  1  have  in 
my  hand  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  Yes;  you  bet  we  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  have  been  selling  it  at  $12.75 1 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  would  like  to  take  an  order  from  the  Senator  for  1C»*> 
dozen  right  now  at  $12  per  dozen. 
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ienator  Smoot.  I  am  not  in  the  knife  business. 
It.  Rockwell.  We  will  make  it  $10.50. 
ir.  Kastor.  But  not  that  pattern. 

)enator  Smoot.  Can  any  importer  import  this  German  knife  for 
78? 

dr.  Kastor.  Yes. 

ienator  Smoot.  Do  you  say  that^  too,  Mr.  Rockwell  ? 
dr.  Rockwell.  Certainly. 

Ienator  Smoot.  The  American  valuation  on  that  same  knife  is 
1.50. 

tir.  Rockwell.  The  Boker  knife  ?    I  wish  you  would  refer  to  Mr, 
-ine. 

Ir.  Divine.  Are  you  referring  to  the  American  knife?  The  price 
»10.50  to  $11  a  dozen.  That  would  be  the  value  on  the  standard 
sh  knife.  Of  course,  there  is  a  wide  diiference.  There  are  knives 
h  special  finish  of  nickel-silver  linings,  burnished  springs,  full 
cus  polished  blades,  and  knurled  or  mifled  scale  edges.  These  run 
price  from  $11  up  to  $12,  $14,  and  even  $15. 
Jr.  Kastor.  I  thmk  Mr.  Divine  has  a  knife  in  his  line  that  he  will 
ec  is  the  equal  of  the  foreign  knife. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  manufacture  a  knife  comparable  with  it  ? 
klr.  Kastor.  Comparable  with  the  Boker  knife  ? 
ienator  Smoot.  Yes. 

ir.  Kastob.  I  also  manufacture  a  cheaper  knife  known  as  the  P.  M.  S. 
bas  pohshed  marked  sides, 
senator  Smoot.  Then  it  is  not  the  same  knife  ? 
j|Ir.  Kastor.  No,  sir. 

senator  Smoot.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Why  would  jroih 
nt  to  manufacture  a  knife  comparable  to  this  German  knife  if  it 
ts  you  $10  and  you  can  import  the  German  knife  for  $4.75  ? 
ifr.  Kastor.  In  the  first  place,  it  costs  $4.78  on  the  other  side  and 
ire  is  55  per  cent  on  that  under  the  Underwood  bill.     My  cost  here 
17.91.    The  German  knife  is  sold  for  about  $13,  and  costs  with 
ty,  $7.40;  that  is  why  I  want  to  make  it  in  the  United  States  of 
lerica  in  competition  with  the  Germans  even  under  the  duty  pro- 
led  for  in  the  Underwood-Simmons  bill, 
^nator  Watson.  What  does  it  cost  laid  down  in  New  York  ? 
^fr.  Kastor.  Fifty-five  per  cent  on  $4.78,  plus  5  per  cent  for 
ight  and  other  charges.     It  would  amount  to  about  $7.70.     My 
lerican  cost  would  be  about  $7.91. 

^nator  Calder.  Mr.  Rockwell,  is  there  an  association  of  pocket- 
ife  manufacturers  in  this  coimtry  ? 

tfr.  Rockwell.  Yes,  sir;  they  nave  an  association.  It. was  in 
cumber,  I  think,  and  just  about  at  the  close  of  the  war,  that  the 
tional  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  a  convention  in  Atlantic  Citv 
the  war  service  committees  and  war  service  organizations  of  all 
J  industries  throughout  the  country.  I  was  chairman  of  the  several 
llery  branches,  and  it  was  at  that  meeting  that  it  was  urged  very 
ongly  upon  ell  manufacturers  by  Mr.  Cmver,  of  the  War  Trade 
aw,  and  by  Mr.  Redfield,  then  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
nunerce,  that  during  the  reconstruction  period  the  various  groups 
iich  had  been  doing  such  splendid  work,  continue  during  the  recon- 
action  period  the  work  oi  cooperation  in  the  way  of  education  ay. 
methods  and  costs,  and  so  on. 
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Senator  Calder.  And  as  to  selling  prices  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  No,  sir;  absolutely  nothing  in  that  regard.  I* 
had  nothing^  to  do  with  selling  prices. 

Senator  Calder.  Were  any  selling  prices  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  No;  we  understand  what  the  Sherman  antitr>. 
law  is. 

Senator  Calder.  Hasn't  there  been  at  times  a  distribution  of  pnf'v 
information  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  We  have  distributed  price  lists,  after  they  havr 
been  made,  but  that  has  been  as  far  as  it  has  gone.  We  understotii. 
we  were  entirely  within  our  rights  in  so  doin^.  We  make  no  repor..^ 
as  to  distribution  or  production  which  might  m  any  way  be  construe-:? 
as 

Senator  Calder.  I  have  been  informed  that  you  gather  infonni* 
tion  from  members  and  distribute  that  to  others  with  the  idea  of  in- 
dicating what  you  are  getting  for  the  different  articles,  and  that  tiii 
the  same  time  you  are  using  numbers  and  letters  as  designatioa<  •>( 
certain  things. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  There  is  no  mystery  whatsoever  about  that.  Thr 
numbers  and  letters  which  are  used  to  identify  articles  are  numbeTs 
and  letters  which  have  come  down  from  war-time  classificatiua* 
authorized  by  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Senator  Calder.  Don't  the  manufacturers  in  this  associatido 
attempt  to  maintain  uniform  prices? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  of  that. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  this  industir 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  A  year  ago  there  were  6,200  eniployed  in  the 
pocketknife  industry.  At  the  present  time  there  are  fess  Uian  IM 
employed,  and  at  least  600  or  800  of  these  are  working  on  shoii  txmt 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  think  that  has  all  been  brooglit 
about  by  excess  importations  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Not  altogether.  However,  the  records  which  an 
available  to  you  will  show  tremendous  importations.  They  vr.3 
continue  to  retard  sales. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  the  wages  paid  in  Germany  compai^r 
with  those  paid  in  America  for  the  same  kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  A  German  cutlery  operative  receives  in  Amwicas 
equivalent  $3.75  per  week  as  contrasted  with  S30  per  week  for  \hi 
corresponding  American  workman. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  is  labor? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Eighty  per  cent  is  labor  cost. 

Senator  McLean.  Eighty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Calder.  In  estimating  the  difference  between  the  Ahut*- 
can  valuation  and  the  foreign  venation,  how  much  greater  duty  d< 
we  levy,  assuming  the  rate  to  be  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  That  would  vary  on  different  patterns,  Senator. 

Senator  Calder.  Would  it  be  double  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  more  than  doable. 

May  I  have  permission  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  file  any  brief  you  desire. 
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[Paragraphs  354,  355,  357,  358,  and  361.] 

•ATEXEKT  OF  ROBERT  N.  KASTOR,  REPRESENTING  CUTLERY 

IMPORTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  am  speaking  for  all  importers. 
The  Chairman.  For  all  importers  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  am  also  an  American  manufacturer  and  a  number 
importers  that  I  represent  are  American  manufacturers  as  well, 
it  I  am  speaking  for  the  Cutlery  Importers'  Association,  which  com- 
ises  all  tne  regular  cutlery  importing  houses. 
Senator  McLeak.  What  are  your  paragraphs,  Mr.  Kastor  ? 
Mr.  Kastor.  354,  355,  357,  and  358. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 
Mr.  Kastor.  I  am  a  manufacturer  and  importer  of  cutlery. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 
Mr.  Kastor.  I  reside  in  New  York  City,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  place  of  business  ? 
Mr.  Kastor.  In  New  York  City. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  manufacture  ? 
Mr.  Kastor.  AtCamillus,  N.  Y. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make  ? 
Mr.  Kastor.  Pocketknives. 
The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Kastor.  As  I  was  about  to  say,  sir,  the  Cutlery  Importers' 
ssociation  represents  80  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  cutlery  into 
is  country,  and  its  membership  comprises  all  the  large  leading 
itlery  importing  houses.     These  nouses  in  most  cases  are  interested 
ilmerican  factories;  in  fact,  all  but  one  of  the  members  of  our 
ri£P  commission  signing  this  brief  have  large  American  interests. 
Qd  I    also  speak  for  myself;  we  have  one  of  the  largest  American 
)cketknife  factories  in  this  country.     I  do  not  hesitate  to  put  it 
I  a  par  with  any  of  them,  and  here  is  a  picture  of  our  Camillus 
ant  showing  about  what  our  development  has  been  in  the  last 
w  years  unoer  the  Payne-Aldrich,  Dingley,  and  Underwood  bills. 
Senator  C aider.  How  many  men  do  you  employ.  Air.  Kastor  ? 
Mr.  Kastor.  At  the  peak  of  the  boom  we  employed'325  men. 
Senator  C ALDER.  How  many  do  you  have  employed  now? 
Mr.  Kastor.  About  200,  and  we  are  working  full  time. 
Senator  Calder.  Are,you  a  manufacturer  and  importer  of  pocket- 
lives? 

Mr.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  What  proportion  of  your  distribution  do  you 
aport  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  During  the  war  100  per  cent  American;  since  the 
ar  1  should  say  75  per  cent  American  and  25  per  cent  imported. 
Senator  Smoot.  Before  the  war? 
Mr.  Kastor.  Before  the  war  50-50. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  are  yoiu*  future  prospects  ? 
Mr.  Eastor.  That  depends  upon  you  gentlemen. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Kastor.  We  maintain,  and  will  prove  to  you,  that  the  present 
ilea  of  duty,  combined  with  American  valuation,  as  amended  by 
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your  Finance  Committee,  are  absolutely  prohibitive  and  are  au 
embargo  against  all  imports  of  cutlery,  ana  I  include  all  the  pan- 
graphs  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  paragraphs  354  and  355  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir;  and  paragraphs  357  and  358. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  make  more  than  you  import? 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  just  answered  that  question,  Senator;  75  per  cen; 
and  25  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  that  the  Underwood  rates  are  pre*- 
hibitive  under  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  No.  sir;  I  mean  that  the  proposed  Fordney  rates  are 
prohibitive  under  tne  American  valuation  plan. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  said  "the  present  rates,"  and  therefore  I 
wanted  to  know  just  what  you  meant  by  that. 

Mr.  Kastor.  The  proposed  rates,"  I  should  have  said.  Thank 
you.  Senator.  In  the  nrst  place,  we  will  show  you  that  the  combinn- 
tion  of  varied  specific  duties  with  ad  valorem  duties  is  unscientific  and 
arbitrary  with  reference  to  classification;  in  the  second  place,  it  i» 
unjust  and  unfair  in  operation;  and,  in  the  third  place,  it  is  pro- 
hibitory for  a  large  class  of  goods,  even  if  the  American  valuation 
were  not  to  stand. 

We  suggest  to  you  that  you  aniend  the  clause  in  connection  win 
the  branamg  of  the  items  in  question  in  each  of  the  paragraphs  about 
which  I  am  speaking.  I  shall  go  into  that  in  detail  a  little  l^ttr 
But  what  we  want  is  to  have  it  read  the  same  way  it  did  in  iLr 
Underwood-Simmons  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  bills. 

In  the  fourth  place,  in  order  that  we  do  not  appear  merely  d*^ 
structive  in  our  criticism,  we  suggest  actual  rates  which  will  prov** 
fair  to  the  domestic  producer;  in  short,  rates  that  will  provide  him 
with  adequate  protection  and  at  the  same  time  will  permit  import  it- 
tion,  which  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  consimier.  Those  rates  an" 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  paragraphs  354,  357,  and  358,  namely, 
pocketknives,  scissors,  and  razors,  and  20  per  cent  in  paragraph  35 T>. 
table  cutlery. 

We  also  surest  a  20  per  cent  rate  on  nail  nipi>ers  in  paragraph  301. 
but  We  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  in  full  detail. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  come  before  you  with  actual  samples. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  you  want  a  straight  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
with  no  specific  duties  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir;  no  specific  duties.  We  urge  that  specif^.* 
duties  be  dropped,  and  I  hope  Defore  I  am  through  I  shall  be  9Me  \" 
convince  you  that  they  should  be  dropped.  Senator  Smoot. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  eo  into  this  American  valuation  proposiiKia 
in  a  little  detail.  I  have  nere  an  imported  one-blade  pocKeUoiifc  % 
boy's  knife,  that  costs  abroad,  at  the  Federal  Reserve  rate  at  iut\ 
time  it  was  brought  in — and  I  am  taking  actual  cases — 33  cents  p^r 
dozen.     It  was  pretty  cheap. 

Senator  Calder.  That  is  2^  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir.  This  same  item  sells— we  made  it  rvur-} 
selves — for  $1  a  dozen  in  America.  Now,  let  us  just  assume,  for  ti.« 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  appraiser  considers  these  cconparable.  I 
do  not  asK  you  gentlemen  to  consider  them  pomparable,  but  le(  tl'^ 
say  that  the  appraiser  considers  them  comparable.  What  will  iU 
duty  be  on  that  basis?    The  knife  is  valued  at  $1  per  dozen.    Tl.- 
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praiser  asks  the  American  manufacturer  what  he  gets  for  them, 

1  he  says  $1  a  dozen.     They  are  dutiable  under  the  Fordnej 

es  at  6  cents  each  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  together  is 

cents;  but  I  just  said  they  cost  33  cents  on  the  other  side.    Need- 

5  to  say,  I  could  not  sell  in  competition  with  the  American  item 

t  cost  me,  without  expenses,  transportation  costs  or  profits,  $1.23 

land  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fordney  bill. 

Sow,  that  is  just  a  case  with  American  valuation.     But  you 

itlemen  have  provided,  and  wisely  probably,  that  in  case  the 

praiser  does  not  find  the  article  sinular,  that  he  take  the  imported 

liie;  now  import  value  as  you  gentlemen  define  it  is  the  importer's 

olesale  selling  price  here.     That  knife  sells  for  $1  a  dozen  here. 

fore  I  go  ahead  you  can  automaticallv  see  that  that  bears  the 

ne  duty  on  import  value  as  it  does  on  domestic.     Five  cents  each 

d  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  90  cents  a  dozen,  plus  33  cents,  is  $1.23. 

p  are  absolutely  excluded,  we  can  not  compete. 

You  have  also  provided,  in  case  the  item  has  never  been  imported 

fore,  for  its  valuation  on  the  export  value,  and  I  am  prepared  to 

>w  you  that  the  dutv  on  export  value  and  cost  of  production 

actically  amounts  to  the  same  as  the  other  two  classes. 

The  duty  in  the  Fordney  bill  is  40  per  cent.    This  plus  5  per  cent 

r  freight,  transportation,  and  expenses,  is  47  cents.    Add  not  less 

an  16  per  cent  for  profit,  and  you  have  55  cents,  making  a  dutiable 

lue  of  55  cents  per  dozen,  5  cents  each,  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

iking  77  cents.    Now,  77  cents  plus  33  cents  is  $1.10.     Again  the 

m  is  thrown  out.    I  do  not  want  to  take  just  one  instance. 

Senator  McLean.  Wait  a  minute.    Here  is  a  knife  that  is  made 

Germany,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Kabttor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  At  33  cents  per  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Kastob.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  2^  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  And  here  is  an  American  knife,  which  cost 

Mr.  Eastob.  It  costs  85  cents  a  dozen. 

Senator  McLean.  What  rate  of  duty  would  the  American  manu- 

cturer  have  to  have  to  protect  him  against  a  German  knife  on 

e  foreign  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Kastob.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  but  we  are  not  talking  about 

^eign  valuation,  sir.     The  domestic  value,  I  have  been  impressed  bv 

le  committee,  is  what  we  are  here  to  figure  on  to-day.     These  Ford- 

T  rates  are  to  apply  on  the  American  valuation. 

Senator  McLean.  Yes;  but  I  was  thinking  of  what  we  would  have 

have  on  foreign  valuation. 

ilr.  Kastob.  I  buv  my  marks  before  I  make  my  purchases.     I 

ive  to  protect  myself,     i  ou  must  not  figure  the  mark  at  the  Federal 

^rve  rate  or  the  consulated  rate  in  arriving  at  our  actual  cost.     We 

ly  our  marks  in  advance  of  our  orders,  and  we  have  paid  2  cents, 

^ts,  or  8  cents  for  the  marks  in  the  past  two  years. 

This  article  that  I  have  here  was  consulated  at  $1.26,  but  I  might 

ive  paid  2  cents  for  my  marks.     The  actual  knife  might  have  cost 

«  40  or  50  cents.     Values  are  so  uncertain  to-day  that  you  can  not 

Pire  it  down  that  close. 
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Senator  Watson.  When   did  you   bring   those   knives   into  t}. 
country? 

Mr.  Kastor.  On  July  26. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  you  get  a  cheaper  price  on  them  ? 

Mr.  EIastor.  This  German  knife  ?    No,  sir;  that  is  the  regui.  l 
price. 

Senator  Smoot.  When  did  you  buy  your  marks  for  2  cents  and 
cents  and  8  cents  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  have  tteen  buying  them  right  along  from  8  cer.U 
down.     We  have  to  average  them  up,  you  see. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  if  you  are  averaging  them  for  two  years  or  >• 

Mr.  Kastor.  No,  sir;  not  one  or  two  years  but  ever  since  we  hav 
been  importing.     I  have  to  figure  my  correct  cost. 

Senator  Smoot.  When  you  paid  8  cents  you  figured  8  cents  on  il 
goods  that  you  imported  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  that  was  in  July  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  probably  paid  around  one  and  one-half  for  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  ougnt  to  have  bought  them  for  one  and  » 
quarter. 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  buy  them  lower  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  During  the  month  of  June  they  were  1.3  c^ni.- 
Then  in  July  they  fell  to  1.22  cents. 

Mr.  Kastor.  Senator,  I  place  my  oi'ders  in  advance 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  it  is  not  material. 

^fr.  Kastor.  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  before  you  gentlemf: 
that  the  scissor  schedule,  with  or  without  American  valuation,  wii 
prove  to  be  an  absolute  embargo,  and  I  will  go  into  figures  with  yo 
on  scissors.     Take  this  5i-inch  scissor.     That  scissor  costs  85  ceni^ 

Senator  Watson.  Under  what  paragraph  do  scissors  come  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  Paragraph  357 — 3   cents,   15  cents,  and   20  cer- 
specific  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Watson.  Steel  laid  scissors  and  shears  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up.    That  is  a  gt^- 
interruption.     Steel-laid  scissors  and  shears  are  made  only  in  t' 
country,  and  I  have  not  even  discussed  that  paragraph,     i  do  r 
know  what  manufacturer  had  that  put  in  or  why  ne  did  put  ii  u- 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  a  steel  laid  shear  made  outsiae  of  ih 
countrv.     I  will  go  on  record  as  saying  that,  and  I  will  explain  * 
you  what  a  steel  laid  shear  is.     It  means  a  piece  of  steel  is  takt 
and  a  piece  of  iron  is  laid  on  top  of  it  and  they  are  riveted  togeih^ 

Senator  Watson.  You  say  they  are  not  imported  1 

Mr.  Kastor.  They  are  not  inade  anywhere  except  in  this  counr- 
I  have  never  heard  of  them  being  maae  in  Germany  or  elsewhere 

Senator  Smoot.  No  scissors  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  said  steel  laid  shears,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  there  are  scissors  made  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  going  into  the  subject  of  sci^^  ^ 
right  now.     This  pair  of  5i-inch  scissors.  No.  9338,  cost  So  <*or. 
abroad.     They  were  consulated  at  1.44  cents  to  the  mark  on  April  i 
That  was  the  last  invoice  of  that  particular  importer  of  these  p*'- 
ticular  scissors.     But  the  domestic  scissors  are  sold  by  the  A<i- 
Shears  Co.  at  Bridgeport  in  the  usual  quantities  for  (2^7.    Ju^ 
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•n  to  your  schedule  on  scissors  and  see  what  duties  you  have  to 

V  on  tnem. 

senator  Watson.  What  do  you  pay  abroad  ? 

\b.  Kastor.  Eighty-five  cents  per  dozen  abroad.  .  They  sold  for 

27  here.     Now,  let  us  see  what  the  duty  works  out  to.    The  biU 

)vides  as  follows: 

aluecl  at  more  than  $1.75  a  dozen,  20  cents  each  and  35  i)er  centum  ad  valorem. 

senator  Watson.  What  do  you  say  it  is? 

Ur.  Kastor.  Scissors  over  $1.75  a  dozen. 

senator  Watson.  The  illustration  is  over  $1.75. 

VIr.  Kastor.  It  is  $2.27,  the  comparative  American  sample.    I 

I  working  on  American  valuation,  trying  to  demonstrate  now  it 

I  actually  work  out. 

Senator  Watson.  Valued  at  more  than  $1.75  per  dozen,  20  cents* 
ih. 

\It.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir;  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.    That  woiild 
an  that  that  particular  pair  of  scissors  would  pay  $3.19  per  dozen, 
5  duty  alone.     The  American  manufacturer  sells  them  for  $2.27. 
sk  you  gentlemen  whether  or  not  this  is  an  embargo. 
Senator  Walsh.  The  duty  would  be  $3.19? 
Uj.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then,  the  cost  to  the  European  maker  is  85  cents  ? 
^Ir.  Kastor.  Well,  add  $3.19  and  85  cents  and  you  have  $4.04. 
ere  are  no  profits,  no  expenses,  no  freight,  and  no  insurance  in 
it  $4.04.  Aiid  that  is  the  sort  of  competition  we  are  supposed  to 
up  against. 

Senator  Walsh.  Now,  take  up  some  other  item. 
Mr.  Kastor.  I   will   take  razors.     No.   525,   five-eighths  square 
int,  is  a  razor  that  we  import  ourselves.     We  imported  one  on 
Ijr  10,  1921,  at  the  rate  of  1.49  cents  to  the  mark. 
^enator  Watson.  What  paragraph  does  that  come  under? 
Mr.  Kastor.  Paragraph  358.    That  works  out  at  $1.17  a  dozen. 
w,  gentlemen,  that  razor  is  sold  by  the  J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Co. 
$3.25  a  dozen.     The  duty  on  that  $3.25  a  dozen,  if  you  follow  the 
ior  schedule  on  articles  valued  at  over  $3,  16  cents  each  and  30 
•cent  ad  valorem.    So  the  duty  is  $2.90. 

5enator  Walsh.  Plus  $1.17,  the  purchase  price  in  Europe,  which 
kes  $4.07,  and  the  American  price  is  $3.25. 
Wr.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir. 

>onator  Caliper.  What  is  the  American  price? 
ilr.  Kastor.  $3.25,    without    transportation    expenses    or    other 
irges. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  do  you  know  these  are  the  same  material  ? 
kir.  Kastor.  I  do  not  claim  that  they  are  the  same.  I  will  value 
or  you  in  any  way  you  want.  If  you  say  they  are  not  the  same, 
fill  take  the  import  value,  and  I  will  prove  to  you  that  the  duty 
iu3t  as  much.  If  you  say,  '*  What  if  you  did  not  import  them 
ore?"  I  will  take  the  export  value,  and  I  will  prove  that  you  have 
iwn  this  so  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  you  value 
na;  that  with  the  schedules  in  the  Fordney  bill  it  is  an  embargo; 

I I  stick  by  it, 

Senator  Shoot.  How  is  it  that  in  the  past  you  have  not  driven  all 
se  people  out  of  business  t 
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Mr.  Kastor.  What  people,  sir? 

Senator  Smoot.  The  American  manufacturers.     If  vou  can  bnp 
that  knife  in  here  under  the  duties  imposed  in  the  XJndeneood  b:J 
or  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  at  53  cents,  and  it  is  sold  here  at  a  doll*/ 
why  on  earth  did  you  not  wipe  them  out  entirely  1 

Mr.  Kastor.  It  was  not  possible  to  do  that  until  after  the  wa; 
was  it? 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Kastor.  Well,  as  an  American  manufacturer  I  will  offer  vf 
an  interesting  instance.  We  sold  knives  for  $3.25  a  dozen,  and  t^< 
customers  preferred  to  have  them — this  is  the  wholesale  price— Ai 
against  the  imported  article  for  $1.50  a  dozen. 

Senator  Watson.  When  ? 
^    Mr.  Kastor.  In  1913. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  the  American  people  would  pay  $3.25  f»' 
an  American  knife  that  was  not  as  good  as  the  German  knife? 

Mr.  Kastor.  No;  it  was  much  better  than  the  German  knif*- 
The  American  knife  is  made  of  crucible  steel,  and  the  German  knifi 
is  made  of  Bessemer  steel. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  that  is  the  case  with  the  ones  that  you  are  shni* 
ing  here,  they  are  different  goods  entirely. 

Mr.  Kastor.  Senator  Smoot,  I  have  explained  that  I  hare  don^ 
my  best  to  get  similar  patterns.  You  can  look  yourself,  or  ask  Mi 
Rockwell  to  come  over  here  and  see  if  he  can  find  anything  clo?* 
than  these  patterns. 

You  provide  for  four  values — domestic  value,  import  value,  exprt 
value,  and  cost  of  production.  If  you  say,  Senator  Smoot,  th« 
these  are  not  similar,  I  will  then  take  your  word  for  it,  and  I  ii 
figure  the  whole  thing  out  on  import  value  and  show  you  that  r^ 
whole  thin^is  prohibitive. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  admit  that  there  should  be  a  duty  ! 

Mr.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  say  these  rates  are  so  high  that  they  amoui 
to  an  embargo  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  have  repeated  sev^rr 
times. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator  Walsh,  before  you  go  any  further,  I  vi.* 
to  say  this:  It  has  been  tentatively  agreed  to  change  the  Axneri«i 
valuation  plan.  No  committee  has  decided  as  to  what  changes  s(^ 
be  made  in  the  rates.  I  have  not  any  doubt  but  what  there  are  mc* 
rates  here  that  should  be  changed  in  this  bill. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  why  I  think  that  this  is  illuminatiii^. 
vou  are  goin^  to  adopt  the  American  valuation  plan  you  want  tokx.*' 
by  concrete  illustrations  just  how  it  is  eoing  to  operate,     I  do  •. 
think  you,  any  more  than  1,  want  to  stand  for  unnecessary  embar^> 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  there  could  be  a  better  example  shown  \i  > 
he  is  showing  here  now. 

Mr.  Kastor.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  interrupt  myself  to  go  ir. 
the  question  of  branding. 

The  branding  clause,  as  it  reads  at  the  present  time,  is  to  the  <•£'< 
that  all  articles  must  be  stamped,  not  only  with  the  name  of  i! 
country  of  origin,  but  with  the  name  of  the  maker.    That,  gentlenv 
is  a  little  joker  that  has  been  slipped  in.     I  am  not  sure  juat  who  d\  .^ 
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b  I  am  sure  that  no  American  manufacturer  su^ested  that.  All 
1 1.  it  would  do  would  be  to  advertise  the  foreign  manufacturer  who 
do  cutlery.     It  would,  at  the  same  time,  wipe  out  with  one  swoop 

years  of  hard  work  that  we  importers  and  jobbers  throughout  the 
xntry  have  put  in  to  make  good  our  special  brands.  There  are 
^cial  brands.  For  instance,  we  run  what  is  known  as  the  Morley 
\ri.<i. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  this  law  goes  into  effect,  it  advertises  the  foreign 
tind  and  lets  the  purchaser  in  the  United  States  biow  that  the 
tide  was  made  in  a  foreim  country. 

MJr.  Kastor.  No,  sir.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  ''made  in 
^rroany"  tells  him  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  that  is  put  on  there  «o  that  they  can  not  tell  it. 
l^£r-  Kastor.  This  will  do  this.  It  will  tell  every  dealer  in  the 
[lited  States — every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry — ^where  to  go  to  buy  his 
lods;  and  they  will  all  go  direct  to  buy,  possibly  over  the  heads  of 
le  American  manufacturers. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  over  the  head  of  the  American  im- 
>rter? 

Mr.  KIastor.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  do  not  forget  the  importer. 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  am  not;  that  is  ^at  I  am  nere  for: 

Senator  Walsh.  You  fear  that  it  will  put  the  unreliable  maker  on 
1  equal  basis  with  the  substantial  and  reliable  maker  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  And  the  importer.    That  is  the  whole  story. 

Previous  bills  have  reconunended  "maker  or  purchaser."  I  urge 
lat  you  allow  it  to  be  ''maker  or  purchaser."  I  suggest  that  you 
Uow  the  act  to  stand  as  the  Underwood-Simmons  Act  and  the 
*avne-Aldrich  Act  did  stand,  with  ''maker  or  purchaser." 

1  want  to  make  one  more  point  in  that  connection.  England, 
lany  years  ago,  started  this  "made  in  Grermany"  proposition,  when 
he  required  that  every  article  made  in  Grermany  should  be  so 
tamped  and  automatically  advertised. 

Senator  McLean.  I  have  just  been  noting  the  pocketknif e  importa- 
ions  in  1919.  They  amounted  to  128,000  dozen.  That  is  for  1919. 
n  1920  the  importations  amounted  to  200,000  dozen;  for  1921,  up 
JO  date — and  tnat  is  probably  for  the  fiscal  year— 440,000  dozen, 
rhe  inaportations  evidently  are  increasing  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Kastor.  They  may  oe  increasing  very  rapidly.  Senator,  and  in 
that  connection  here  are  some  very  in  teres  tmg  figures.  The  exports 
)f  cutlery  from  the  United  States  for  1 1  montns  ending  in  November 
unounted  to  $6,866,727,  as  against  imports  of  $2,624,446.  Those 
ligures  are  taken  from  your  Gfovemment  statistics.  That  refers  to 
table  cutlery. 

Senator  MoLean.  I  am  not  talking  about  table  cutlery.    I  am 
taUdngabout  pocketknives. 
MtTjKastor.  These  figures  include  all. 

Senator  McLean.  Now  take  scissors.  In  1919  we  imported 
39,000  dozen:  in  1920  the  number  of  dozen  is  not  given,  but  the 
value  is  double  that  of  1919.     In  1920  the  value  was  $154,000. 

Mr.  Kastor.  And  in  1921  it  was  $821,392.  I  can  give  you  that  to 
save  you  the  time. 

Senator  McLean,  I  have  been  reading  the  wrong  figures,  I  think. 
The  value  was  $260,000  in  1920  and  m  1921  the  value  was  $936,000. 
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Mr.  £[astob.  Yes.    That  bears  out  the  figures  that  I  have. 

Senator  McLean.  That  shows  active  competition. 

Mr.  Eastob.  Take  this  pair  of  scissors— rio.  9368,  S^-inch.  Fu 
ured  out  on  the  American  valuation  plan  it  is  $2.27.  At  40  per  r^'ii 
you  get  a  duty  of  90  cents,  which,  plus  cost,  is  $1.70.     That  is  with<i: 

frofit  to  the  importer,  without  transportation,  and  without  insurant  * 
ask  you  if  that  is  too  much  margin  to  give  to  compete  with  lu 
American  manufacturer  ? 

Take  this  pocketknife.     No.  6666  is  a  premium  stock  knife  thii>  i 
have  here.   The  domestic  value  is  $12.25  per  dozen.   I  have  here  *ry 
own  German-silver  knife  on  which  I  would  like  to  take  orders  for  ab^  • . 
100  dozen  right  now  at  $12.25  per  dozen.     The  duty  on  that  ha.-.- 
is  $4.90,  which  makes  the  importer's  cost  $9.68  per  dozen.     A<  z 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  the  cost  figures  on  that  knife.     That  ki. 
costs  $7.91  in  the  American  factory,  and  the  European  one  costs  tJ 
importer  to  land,  without  insurance,  freight,  or  expense  of  anv  kip<: 
$9.68.     Isn't  40  per  cent  enough,  in  view  of  that?     Isn't   tliai  «J 
margin  enough ?    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  knife  is  a  bet:* 
knife.     It  has  a  German-silver  lining. 

Gentlemen,  this  table  in  the  briei,  if  it  is  studied  carefully,  proT.  - 
what  I  have  said — that  the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  on  scis^»r- 
razors,   and  pocketknives  will  prove  adequate  protection   to  t: 
domestic  manufacturer,  and,  at  tne  same  time,,  will  give  the  impor  * 
a  chance  to  import  and  will  give  the  consumer  competitive  gooos. 

I  just  want  to  add  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  several  gentleni'^ 
who  will  follow  me  are  in  the  American  manufacturing  line.     If  y    i 
want  to  recall  me  to  ask  any  questions,  I  shall  be  at  your  servir 
either  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow  morning. 

BBIEF  OF  BOBEBT  V.  XASTOB,  BEPBBSBKTnro  THB  CITTLBBT  mPOBTEBS 

A8SOOL1TXOV. 

The  Cutlery  Importers'  Aeaociation  comprises  all  the  well-known,  long-e^taVtli-^r    ^ 
cutlery  importers  in  the  United  States,  whose  aggregate  imports  represent  fuli;  * 
per  cent  of  all  the  cutlery  imported  into  this  country. 

The  members  of  the  association  have  given  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  7456  sejitm^  < 
sideration,  and  it  is  their  opinion  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  cutlery,  based  up>n  A  u.t 
can  valuation,  as  defined  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  revision  of  «iecti'>r  -  i 
of  the  bill,  will  prove  to  be  an  effectu^  bar  against  importations  of  almost  all  cti:;> ' 
excepting  special  designs  and  patterns  not  manufactured  in  the  United  Stau^.  a-  ! 
even  as  to  such  goods  as  are  capable  of  being  imported  desnite  the  tremejK!  * 
high  duty,  the  uneven  and  widely  var3dng  rates  resulting  £rom  the  imposing  of  >  a^-    i 
rates  of  specific  duty,  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem,  will  prove  prohibiu^ry  ▲-  '    J 
large  class  of  goods. 

We  herewith  assert  and  shall  discuss  seriatim  the  following  nropositioiki: 

I.  The  proposed  rat«s,  computed  on  American  valuation,  wul  prohibit  imp*  ru- 

II.  (a)  The  combination  of  ad  valorem  duty  with  widely  vaxyine  rated  erf  ^;»-      | 
duty  is  wrong  in  principle  and  unfair  in  operation,    (b)  There  should  ne  an  ad  ^  iJ 
duty  only. 

III.  The  branding  clause  in  each  of  the  paragraphs  should  be  amended  ^»  ^«    i 
read  as  in  present  Underwood  and  former  Payne- Alarich  biUs, 

I V^  The  rates  should  be  revised  so  that  there  be  a  strai^t  ad  valorem  duty  pr  >    *  I 
for  in  each  of  the  above  paragraphs  not  to  exceed  the  (ollewing  ratee:  INmgn(>b 
pocketknives,  etc.,  40  per  cent.    Paragraph  355,  table  cutlery  without  haodUr  . 
per  cent;  tab^e  cutlery  with  handles,  20  per  cent.    Piaragrspn  357,  scisMry.  ^*  :• 
cent.    Paragraph  358,  razon,  40  per  cent. 

I.  The  pro}>08ed  rates,  computed  on  American  valuation »  will  prohibit  imporu' . 

The  disciission  of  the  foregoing  proposition  is  predicated  upon  the  text  of  secti*  h     ' 
of  the  bill  as  amended  and  revised  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  tb<>  yhn* 
oloKy  of  which  we  understand  to  be  substantially  as  in  the  addenda  of  thtf  lin*  I 
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is  our  understanding  that  the  Finance  Committee  has  definitely  decided  to  retain 
i  American  valuation  plan  in  the  bill,  and  that  that  (question  therefore,  so  far  as 
i  committee  is  concerned,  is  no  longer  open  for  discussion.  Accordingly,  we  shall 
empt  no  argument  against  the  theory  of  American  valuation,  and  content  our- 
ves  with  the  mere  statement,  for  the  purposes  of  record  only,  that  in  our  opinion, 
sed  upon  an  ex|>erience  of  over  40  years  on  the  part  of  most  of  our  members,  and 
^n  bearing  in  mind  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  the  monetary  systems  abroad, 
i  change  in  the  methoa  of  valuation  of  imported  merchandise  is  imwise,  more 
\t\y  of  administration,  provocative  of  many  new  and  unsolved  problems,  and 
>bahly  productive  of  a  vast  amotmt  of  litigation. 

Section  402,  as  amended,  provides  for  and  defines  four  kinds  of  value:  1.  Domestic 
lue.     2.  Imi)ort  value.    3.  Export  value.    4.  Cost  of  production  value. 
Before  submitting  data  and  tables  under  each  of  these  methods  of  valuation,  we 
sire  to  make  a  fe^  preliminary  observations. 

The  *' domestic  value"  of  the  several  thousand. articles  of  cutlery  is  not  easily 
ertained. 

To  illuBtrate  the  difficulty  which  an  appraiser  would  have,  we  desire  to  cite  as  an 
unple  recent  bids  which  were  made  on  request  of  the  Engineer's  depot  of  the  War 
•partment  of  tiie  United  States  Government  for  5,000  of  a  standard  jackknife,  in 
ly.  1U21.  In  all,  13  bids  were  received;  7  from  high-grade  standard  pocketknife 
'tr«riee  and  6  from  agents.  These  bids  for  the  identical  article  fully  described  by  the 
igiaeers'  depot  ranged  in  price  from  the  lowest  at  43  cents  to  the  highest  at  63.8 
Its — a  difference  of  a  little  over  20  cents  apiece  or  |2.40  per  dozen  between  tiie 
jhoat  and, lowest  bid. 

1 1  IB  fair  enough  to  ask,  if  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  the  exact  wholesale  price  of  an  easily 
x>?ni2ed  standard  jackknife — ^how  can  an  appraiser  be  expected  to  fix  the  correct 
mostic  value  of  the  thousand  and  one  odd  patterns  of  pen  and  pocket  knives, 
core,  scissors,  and  table  knives  covered  by  the  cutlery  schedules. 
It  is  a  well-known  custom  of  the  cutlery  industry  that  customers  are  in  the  habit 
placing  orders  for  import  in  advance  for  delivery  at  a  later  date,  which  the>^  can  not 
ice  unless  they  know  the  prices  of  the  articles  in  question.  The  importer  is  natur- 
y  asked  to  quote  a  definite  price  on  such  orders,  but  with  American  valuation  in 
'ect  the  importer,  ii  he  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  there  is  a  similar  article  of  domestic 
iDufacture,  can  not  know  for  a  certainty  whether,  in  assessing  the  duty,  a  domestic 
lue  or  the  export  value  will  be  applied..  The  difference  in  duty  may  be  consider- 
•le,  and  in  this  dilemma  he  would  naturally  have  to  pass  up  all  business  of  this  char* 
ter  which  forms  a  great  part  indeed  of  the  general  cutlery  imports. 
The  primary  object  of  a  tariff  bill,  in  addition  to  producing  revenue,  is  to  prot^t 
e  domestic  manufacturer  against  the  lower  production  cost  of  the  foreign  manufkc- 
rer.  If  the  foreign  cost  and  the  domestic  cost  of  similar  articles  were  definitely 
town  and  if  normal  conditions  prevailed  so  that  these  respective  costs  could  reason- 
•ly  be  expected  to  continue  witnout  substantial  change,  then  the  problem  of  framing 
e  tariff  schedules  would  be  simplified. 

iiowever,  the  production  cost,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  is  a  fickle  quantity  to 
>v.  So  far  as  aomestic  cost  is  concerned,  it  would  seem  to  be  safe  to  assert  that 
fietantially  all  changes  within  the  next  12  months  at  least  will  1  e  by  way  of  reduc- 
^n.  Some  initial  reductions,  both  in  labor  and  in  cost  of  raw  materials,  have  already 
en  made  in  our  domestic  cutlery  factories,  followed  by  a  more  or  less  proportionate 
lurtion  in  the  factory  selling  prices.  Fiuther,  and  probably  greater,  reductions 
i  expected  to  occur  within  the  coming  year. 

What  changes  in  cost  of  production,  computed  in  American  dollars,  will  taVe  place 
for<?ign  coimtries,  particularly  in  Germany,  with  its  enormously,  depreciated  cur- 
acy, can  not  be  foretold.  Heretofore  when  the  value  of  German  marks  in  dollars 
At  down,  tJie  cost  of  German  goods  in  marks  went  up,  so  that  the  cost  in  American 
•liars  was  not  materially  changed.  Then,  again,  there  have  been  periods  in  the  past 
K  months  when  the  rate  of  Exchange  fluctuated  from  85  marks  to  the  dollar  to  40.35 
irks  to  the  dollar  without  any  change  in  selling  price,  in  marks,  of  a  German-made 
tide.  Recently  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark  has  touched  the  lowest  level  for 
e  current  year  and  yet,  doubtlessly  because  of  the  internal  economic  distress,  the 
Uing  prices  in  marks  have  not  made  the  customary  corresponding  advance. 
The  &ct  remains  that  economic  and  monetary  conditionfs  in  Germany  are  so  chaotic 
at  cost  of  production  is  a  constantly  changing  factor.  No  one  can  foretell  the  future 
ith  certitude.  Many  believe  the  turning  point  is  about  to  be  reached,  i.  e.,  either 
ennany  will  fall  into  the  depths  to  which  Austria  has  fallen,  or  she  will  adopt  such 
easures  as  will  make  for  deflation  of  its  currency  and  greater  industrial  stability, 
the  latter  course  is  taken,  we  can  reasonably  expect  higher  selling  prices  in  Germany,. 
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measured  in  American  dollars,  to  meet  the  extraordinarily  heavy  tax  V>urden^  ?:   : 
Germany  must  carry  to  enable  her  to  meet  her  tremendous  obligations. 

Hjence  we  have  these  two  conditions  affecting  the  question  o?  the  amount  <  f  - 
tection  needed  by  the  American  manufacturer,  (a)  the  American  cost  of  proii;' 
is  practically  certain  to  undergo  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  near  future,  aiii 
the  German  cost  of  production,  if  conditions  are  stabilized,  will  proliably  be  incr-A- 
The  nearer  the  two  relative  costs  of  production  approach  each  other,  the  more  ; 
hibitory  the  cutlery  schedules  in  the  Fordney  bill  become  with  respect  to  impi  -^ 
tion. 

THE  PROPOSED  RATES  ARE  PROHIBITORY. 

In  order  to  illustrate  graphically  the  prohibitory  effect  of  the  proposed  rttee  of  .•  - 
when  computed  on  the  value  of  the  imported  merchandise  in  accordance  with  '• 
provisions  of  section  402,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  wf^  ?:i' 
herewith  a  ** Table  of  duty  based  on  American  valuations,"  showing  the  amouL- 
duty  computed  on  the  four  kinds  of  value  prescribed  in  the  aforementioned  setr,. 
We  have  selected  articles  of  cutlery  which  are  fairly  representative  ol  the  gr»i  d^ 
of  cutlery  customarily  imported,  and  which  articles  were  all  included  in  receni .: 
voices  of  the  leading  cutlery  importers. 

Duty  hosed  on  American  valuations. 


Article. 


POCKET  KNIVES. 


404 

614  DW.. 
N  2000  St. 

6042 

6066 , 

1028P.... 


SCISSORS. 

W38-5J-Inch 

8764-3H"ch 

1536-3}-Inch 

a610-7Hnch 

RAZORS. 

520-f  S.P 

101-1  S.P 


Importer. 


TABLE  CUTLERY. 


A.K.&B. 
A.K.dcB. 
A.K.&  •. 
H.  B.  &  Co 
H.B.&Co 
J •  A.  XX. . .. 


Griffon... 
M.  Klais. 
J.  A.  H.. 
J.A.H.. 


A.K.d^B. 
H.B.AC.. 


Invoice 
date. 


1921. 
July  26 
May  30 
June  14 
May  6 
...do.... 
May  24 


Apr.  15 
May  25 
May  23 
May  12 


May 
May 


10 
6 


Butcher     knives,     H.B.deC. 

Wilson,  6-inch. 
55  stag  (carving set)  J.  A.  H.. 


May  28 

July    4 


Rate 
of  ex- 
change 
(marks) 


Sa0126 
.0158 
.0137 
.0135 
.0135 
.0166 


.0144 
.0149 
.0153 
.0166 


0149 
,0135 


1  3.6100 
.0134 


Similar  domestic 
article. 


Domestic 
manufacturer. 


} 

PoreUETi  { 
cost  la    ^, 
mark- 


5626.. 
31199. 
62198. 
2003.. 
67125. 


C.C.C. 
C.  C.  C 
C.  C.C.. 
V.  F.C. 

(./.  L>.  V". . 


9123-d-inch Acmes. C. 

4061-3Hnch I  KlaasCInc.). 

23 N.C.C. 

10-7J-inch N.C.C 


11(K|S.  P.. 
7004-i  S.  P. 


L.F.AC.,  6-inch.. 
2080M^inch 


J.  R,  Torrey . 
Korn 


L.  F.  AC. 


36.(11 

3v»W 

5K00 

173.15 

35S.40 

1. 149. 54 


W.56 

2iai5 


7J\.« 
46L70 


tIS   6 
1,743.00 


1. 


>  Sterling. 

A.  K.  <&  B. .  .Adolph  Kastor  &  Bros.,  109  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

C.  C.  C Camillus  Cutlery  Co.,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 

H.  B.  <lc  C....U.  Boker  &  Co.,  101  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

V.  F.  C Valley  Forge  Cutlery  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  A.  H J.  A.  Henckels,  107  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

Griffon Griffon  Cutlery  Works,  151  West  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York. 

Acme  S.  C. .  .Acme  Shear  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

M.  Klaas Max  Klaas,  5  Union  Square.  New  York. 

Klaas,  Inc. .  .Max  Klaas  (Inc.),  Newark,  N.J. 

N.  C.  C Newark  Cutlery  Co..  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  R.  Torrey  .J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Korn Korn  Razor  Co.,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

L.  F.  &  C LandLs,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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Duly  based  on  American  valuations — Continued. 


Article. 


►OCKETKNIVKS. 


r>  w. 

000  St 
2 


>. .. 


sciaaoBs. 

^5^inch 

^3^-inch 

5-3|-incli , 

0-7i-iiich , 

RAZORS. 

H8.P 

l-JS.P 

TABLE  CUTIJEBY. 

itcher     knives, 
Wilson,  6>iiich. 
stag  (carving  set). 


Domes- 
tic 
value. 


$1.00 
2.75 
3.60 
7.00 

12.26 


2.27 
3.70 
&75 
8.66 


3.25 
11.70 


3.50 


Duty. 


$0.00 
2i02 
3.48 
4.50 
7.27 


3.19 
3.60 
4.13 
5.33 


2.  go 

5.91 


3.14 


Per- 
centage 

duty 

on 

foreign 

cost. 


50.40  ;    23.40 


272 
337 
435 
193 
152 


373 
274 

128 
104 


247 
95 


113 
100 


Cost 
to  im- 
porter. 


SI.  23 
2.62 
4.28 
6.83 

12.05 


4.04 

5.04 

7.36 

10.48 


4.07 
12.14 


5.93 
46.75 


Import 
value. 


$1.00 

1.50 

3.00 

6.00 

13.00 

48.00 


2.00 

3.25 

8.50 

15.50 


3.00 
15.00 


6.00 
96.00 


Duty 

on 
import 
value. 


$0.90 
1.65 
2.10 
4.20 
7.50 

18.00 


3.10 
3.55 
5.37 
7.82 


2.82 
6.90 


4.02 
39.^ 


Per- 
centage 

duty 

on 

foreign 

cost. 


272 
275 
262 
180 
157 
90 


365 
264 
166 
152 


241 
111 


144 
109 


Valua- 
tion 

Duty 

per 
export 
value. 

on 
export 
value. 

$a50 

$0.77 

1.65 

1.70 

2.00 

1.80 

5.25 

3.98 

10.50 

6.75 

34.59 

13.97 

3.60 

3.66 

4.40 

3.94 

8.00 

5.26 

12.00 

0.40 

3.30 

2.91 

12.50 

6.12 

7.00 

4.35 

45.35 

21.65 

Per- 
centage 

duty 

on 

export 

value. 


233 

283 
225 
171 
141 
73 


431 
292 
163 
125 


247 
98 


172 
93 


In  presenting  this  table  to  the  Finance  Committee  we  have  prepared  the  same  to 
tiow  what  the  duty  would  be,  were  the  appraiser  to  take  domestic  value — that  is, 
he  wholesale  selling  price  of  a  similar  American-made  article — ^and  we^ive  the  com- 
peting American  manufacturer's  number  with  his  wholesale  selling  price,  the  duty 
hereon,  and  the  percentage  such  duty  is  of  the  foreign  cost. 

We  then  have  assumed,  in  order  to  fully  demonstrate  our  contention;  that  the 
appraiser  was  unable  to  find  a  similar  article,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  compute 
he  duty  on  ** import  value."  We  have  then  figured  what  the  duty  would  be  on  the 
mport  value,  wmch  is  the  importer's  present  wholesale  selling  price. 

But  in  order  to  further  illustrate  the  full  e£fect  of  the  amended  section,  we  have 
^^irther  assumed  that  the  appraiser  was  unable  to  find  an  *' import  value"  and  have, 
therefore,  figured  out  the  duty  on  the  so-called  "export  value"  of  the  various  articles 
in  question  in  the  following  manner:  We  have  taken  first  the  price  at  which  the 
toreign  article  is  freely  sold  in  wholesale  quantities,  packed  in  the  usual  packages 
and  cartons  for  export  to  the  United  States.  Then  we  have  figured  the  duty  on  this 
export  value  in  accordance  with  the  rates  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill.  To  the 
ag^egate  of  these  two  figures  (selling  price  and  duty)  we  have  added  5  per  cent  to 
cover  freight,  insurance,  and  expenses  to  the  United  States,  a  percentage  which 
experience  has  proven  will  approximate  the  actual  expenses  of  transportation,  freight, 
ftud  insurance.  To  the  sum  total  of  these  figures  we  have  added  a  profit  of  not  less 
than  16  per  cent,  as  provided  in  the  bill.  On  this  final  basis  we  -have  determined 
the  duty  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fordney  bill,  as  provided  in  section 
^02,  subdivision  (/)  3 .  Inasmdich  as  the  figures  for  cost  of  production  are  not  available 
to  ug,  and  as  the  clause  («)  of  section  402,  entitled  "Cost  of  production,"  is  obviously 
framed  to  make  cost  of  production  equal  to  export  value,  we  have  assumed  that  the 
toy  on  cost  of  production  is  equal  to  the  dutv  on  export  value  and  have,  therefore, 
omitted  this  from  the  table. 

In  ^ving  the  foreign  value  in  American  currency  of  the  articles  in  question,  we 
nave  m  eaoi  case  taken  the  rate  at  which  the  particular  invoice  of  the  various  impor- 
ters was  consulated;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  importer  in  question  paid  that 
rate  for  the  foreign  money  with  which  he  paid  the  particiilar  invoice.  As  a  matter  of 
lact,  in  meet  cases  he  paid  much  more,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  all  importers  since 
the  war,  to  provide  payment  for  the  merchandise  which  they  order  by  buying  foreign 
bills  of  exchange  far  ahead  of  the  time  of  delivery.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  importer 
dually  covers  for  his  purchases  on  the  very  day  he  places  his  order,  so  that  in  most 
cases  tixe  importer  paid  for  his  marks  or  sterling  considerably  more  than  the  rate  at 
which  the  invoices  in  question  were  consulated.    This  is  quite  a  factor  in  the  import- 
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ing  business  as  it  has  been  conducted  since  the  war,  and  should  be  well  borne  in  n..: : 
by  the  committee  whenever  they  see  a  quotation  of  prices  in  foreign  currem  y .  1  -^ 
not  fair  to  take  the  arbitrary  figure  at  which  the  mark  may  be  ruling  to-day,  to  ee:.  - 
lish  the  cost  of  merchandise,  as  in  the  violent  fluctuations  which  have  taken  yim  *  l 
the  past  two  years  only  an  average  much  higher  Uian  the  low  point  and  much  •  >•: 
than  the  high  point  at  which  the  mark  or  other  currency  has  been  quoted  ^oui'  !f 
taken. 

The  briefest  analysis  of  our  table  will  serve  to  show  that  the  duties  as  at  pr^t*  - 
provided  for  in  the  bill  are  absolutely  prohibitive  for  all  of  ihe  articles  which  ««'  h^  > 
cited,  and  in  fact  for  all  cutlery,  for  we  believe  that  the  examples  we  have  takec  i*^ 
fairly  representative  of  the  various  grades  and  kinds  of  cutlery  which  are  cufitoiL^*^  . 
imported. 

To  be  more  specific,  take  the  case  of  knife  No.  404,  the  foreign  cost  of  which  u  y  . 
per  dozen:  The  duty  on  this  item  is  based  on  the  American  wholesale  selling  [c. » 
(domestic  value)  of  a  similar  article  (5626)  and  figures  to  $0.80,  as  in  our  table  >< 
plus  $0.33  (foreign  cost)  equals  $1.23,  which  means  that  this  article  plus  the  due;.  -.- 
figured,  and  without  including  any  costs  of  transportation,  insurance,  freight,  cir  .< 
eral  expenses,  and  without  allowing  one  cent  of  profit  to  the  importer,  cof t5  the :: 
porter  25  per  cent  more  than  the  same  article  is  sold  for  in  the  usual  whole«ile '. ... 
tities  by  tne  American  manufacturer,  figuring  a  liberal  profit. 

The  same  thing  can  be  stated  with  equal  force  in  the  case  of  article  60ti6,  in  ^r   " 
the  duty,  plus  foreign  cost,  amounts  to  $1 2.05,  without  including  freight  or  ejipens*'  • 
an^  profit  for  the  importer,  as  against  a  selling  price  of  $12.25  per  dozen  of  a  sir.    * 
article  of  American  manufacture. 

But  these  cases  of  pocketknives  are  mild  when  compared  to  examples  in  the  ^  >'  ' 
schedule.    For  example,  article  No.  9338,  5i''',  figures  out  to  $4.04  per  dozen  witi 
duty,  but  without  any  amount  added  for  freight,  insurance,  and  without  any  }»'••■ 
to  tne  importer,  whereas  a  Bridgeport  manufacturer  sells  a  similar  article  of  a^  d  •  •:  * 
quality,  at  $2.27  per  dozen.    This  example  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  other  tl ' 
examples  of  scissors,  given  in  the  table,  show  that  the  rates  of  duty  are  proportio!:^ 
juRt  as  high  and  just  as  prohibitive. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  comment  specifically  on  the  razors,  carver?,  a' 
butcher  knives  contained  in  the  table.    The  figures  in  ihe  table  speak  for  them^h >« 
and  only  the  slightest  study  of  them  will  serve  to  convince  any  impartial  reader  th  ' 
the  schedules  as  drawn,  in  conjunction  with  American  valuation,  are  unqueetion^ '  ; 
prohibitive  for  all  the  articles  in  question. 

But  we  have  thus  far  confined  ourselves  practically  to  the  duty  figured  on  domt--. 
value  only.    The  facts  are,  however,  as  the  table  shows,  that  section  402  is  so  fran  * 
that  the  duty  figured  on  import  value,  export  value,  and  cost  of  production  is  aln*  •* 
as  high  and  in  some  cases  lagher  than  the  duty  figured  on  domestic  value.    In  s^lx  r, 
even  where  no  similar  articles  can  be  found  or  are  produced  in  this  countr\',  the  dut*-- 
are  so  high  (as  the  percentages  in  our  table  will  show)  that  they  would  nece^^i*^' 
selling  prices  higher  than  the  consumer  would  or  could  pay.    Therefore,  even  ii-  *. 
case  of  articles  on  which  there  is  actually  no  competition,  they  could  not  be  impcr  • 
as  they  could  not  be  sold  at  the  tremendous  prices  at  which  the  high  duties  v< 
compel  their  sale. 

Inasmuch  as  the  articles  nven  in  the  table  are,  in  our  opinion,  fairly  repreeenta'^ 
of  all  the  cutlery  customarily  imported,  we  believe  that  it  is  fair  and  ]U8t  to  state  \ 
the  rates  on  cutlery  provided  for  in  the  Fordney  bill  and  computea  in  accoril:^:. 
with  the  Finance  Committee's  amendment  are  absolutely  prohibitive  and  will  l*    * 
effectually  bar  the  further  importation  of  any  cutlery,  no  matter  what  the  countn  • ' 
origin  may  be. 

To  illustrate  the  enormous  increase  in  duty  resulting  from  the  adoption  <t   •• 
American  valuation  plan,  instead  of  computing  the  Foraney  rates  on  foreign  v*h 
we  present  the  following  figures  for  three  articles  each  of  pocket  knives.  flcisKkR.  u 
razors,  the  three  articles  in  each  group  costing  $1,  $2,  and  $3,  respectively: 
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7€ase  in  duty  when  employing  Fordney  rates  with  American  valuation  over  duty  employ- 
ing same  rates  with  foreign  valuation. 


Article. 

• 

d 

1 

o 
(^ 

• 

d 
Q 

i 

Duty  on  domestic 
value. 

Percentage  on  for- 
eign value. 

Increase   in    per- 
centage of  duty 
on  foreign  value. 

Duty  on  import 
value. 

Percentage  on  for- 
eign value. 

Increase   in   per- 
centage of  duty 
on  foreign  value. 

t>\xty   on   export 
value. 

Percentage  on  for- 
eign value. 

Increase   in   per- 
centage of  duty 
on  foreign  value. 

ketknives: 

N  QQQO 

$1.00 
2.00 
3.00 

$0.90 
1.80 
2.10 

90 
90 
70 

$3.76 
4.65 
7.65 

376 

232^ 

255 

286 

142i 

185 

$2.10 
4.20 
6.30 

210 
220 
210 

120 
130 
140 

$1.90 
3.80 
7.23 

190 
190 
241 

1 

100 

STW 

100 

79UP 

171 

Avera^ 

83 

287 

204 

213 

130 

207 

124 

U13-44" 

1.00 
2.00 
3.00 

2.15 
3.10 
3.45 

215 
155 
115 

3.52 
4.50 
5.20 

352 
225 
173 

137 
70 
58 

3.45 
4.50 
4.67 

345 
225 
158 

130 
70 
43 

3.73 
4.56 
5.11 

373 

228 
170 

158 

lUSO-o.. 

73 

9aMl 

55 

A  veirag^. 

162 

250 

88 

243 

81 

257 

95 

225 

1.00 
2.00 
3.00 

1.50 
2.04 
2.82 

150 

102 

94 

2.90 
4.50 
5.40 

290 
225 

180 

140 

123 

86 

2.82 
4.20 
6.00 

282 
210 
200 

132 
108 
106 

2.83 
3.81 
4.50 

283 
190 
150 

133 

Vxa 

88 

1100 

56 

A  vwagD 

115 

231 

116 

231 

116 

208 

93 

Take  knife  N  9090,  costing  |1;  the  duty,  as  per  Fordney  rates,  computed  on  the 
?ign  value,  is  $0.90,  or  90  per  cent;  but  the  duty,  as  per  Fordney  rates,  computed 
domeartie  value,  is  $3.76,  or  376  per  cent  on  foreign  cost.  With  the  same  rates  in 
L'e,  and  by  the  simple  expedient  of  shifting  to  the  American  valuation,  the  duty 
\  been  increased  418  per  cent. 

The  forgoing  table,  briefly  stated,  shows:  On  pocketknives,  ranging  from  $1  to  $3 
foreign  value,  the  average  duty  on  that  value  as  per  Fordney  rates  is  83  per  cent. 
Jut  when  the  Fordney  rates  on  these  same  goods  are  computed  on  the  American 
uation  you  increase  the  average  percentage  rate  from  83  per  cent  to  287  per  cent  if 
nestic  value  is  used,  213  per  cent  if  import  value  is  used,  and  207  per  cent  if  export 
ue  is  used. 

io.  also,  on  the  scissors  the  average  duty  of  162  per  cent  on  foreign  value  is  increased 
25(0  per  cent  for  domestic  value,  243  per  cent  for  import  value,  and  257  per  cent 
txport  value. 

>n  razors  the  average  duty  of  115  per  cent  (foreign  valuation)  is  increased  to  231 
'  <'ent  for  domestic  value,  231  per  cent  for  import  value,  and  208  per  cent  for  ex- 
t  vdlue. 

iV%.  respectfully  submit  th,at  rates  of  duty  on  cutlery,  as  high  as  those  shown  above, 
uot  only  unprecedented,  but  are  certain  to  be  destructive  of  the  entire  import 
nncMS  in  cutlery.  If  the  decision  to  incorporate  the  American  valuation  plan  is 
ivo  -able,  then  it  is  imperative  that  the  rates  be  very  much  lowered,  unless  it  is  a 
tt«'r  of  indifference  to  the  committee  whether  the  importation  of  cutler^'  is  barred 
'iot.  If,  in  order  to  protect  the  public  against  the  excessive  profits  which  the 
>in*ti**  manufacturer  will  be  able  to  enforce  if  the  bill  in  its  present  shape  is  enacted 
0  law,  the  itnportation  is  to  be  allowed  to  continue  on  a  basis  which  gives  the 
!n<s?»tic  manufacturer  ample  protection,  then  rates  substantially  as  suggested  later 
this  brief  should  be  adopted. 

1.  »<ii  The  combination  of  ad  valorem  duty  with  widely  varying  rates  of  specific 
ty  is  wrong  in  principle  and  unfair  in  operition.  (6)  There  should  be  an  ad  va- 
F'ra  duty  only. 

!  the  Finance  Committee,  in  view  of  what  has  been  submitted  above,  should 
u  lude  that  the  rate  of  duty  as  now  provided  for  in  II.  R.  7456  on  cutlery  are  too 
:!i.  then  we  most  earnestly  urge  the  committee,  in  its  revision  of  such  rates,  to 
niiTiate  the  specific  duties  altogether.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rates  given  in  the  bill, 
•II  if  computed  on  foreign  valuation,  would  be  prohibitive  as  to  a  very  large  portion 
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of  goods  which  are  now  being  regularly  imported,  especially  those  which  fill  with*  2 
that  part  of  each  classification  where  the  abnormally  high  approximate  percentJi^"*^  • '' 
duty  prevail,  as  shown  in  the  tables  given  below  for  pocketknivee,  floinon.  rar#*^ 
and  table  cutlery. 

A.  Pocketknives(par.  354): 

The  experience  of  12  years  under  the  Dinffley  bill  and  of  3  ^rears  under  the  Pa^■^.•- 
Aldrich  bill  has  shown  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  combination  of  specific  axk!  ^ 
valorem  duties  on  articles  of  cutlery  as  embodied  in  these  bills  is — 

(a)  Unscientific  and  arbitrary  with  reference  to  classification. 

(6)  Unequal  and  unfair  in  operation. 

(c)  Prohibitory  as  to  a  large  class  of  goods. 

The  proiX)sed  act,  like  the  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909,  makes  arbitrarj-  di\  isi    ■ 
for  the  miposition  of  specific  duties.    No  good  reason  can  be  assigned  fcH*  nxine  ^p~ 
the  prices  of  $1.25  ana  $3  as  the  division  lines,  all  knives  costing  $1.25  or  leas    u-  '• 
cents)  per  dozen,  paying  5  cents  each,  knives  from  11.25  to  $3, 10  cents  each,  and  th>-; 
in  excess  of  $3,  20  cents  each,  all  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  C(*ct 

From  the  following  detailed  table  of  the  duties  and  percentages  on  pocket kni^'v 
the  uneven  and  inequitable  operation  of  the  schedule  can  be  seen  at  a  glance: 


POCKETKNIVES. 


Value 

per 

dozen. 


.45 
.60 


.55 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.25 


1.30 

1.40 
1.50 
1.60 
1.70 
1.80 
1.90 
2.00 
2.10 
2.20 
2.30 
2.40 
2.50 
2.60 
2.70 
2.80 
2.90 
3.00 


Rate  of  duty. 


Actual 
duty. 


10. 40  ,  40  per  cent 
.42 


1  cent  each  and  30  per 
cent 

....do 


SO.  16 


••I 


Average. 


.24^ 
.25{ 
.27 


Approx- 
imate 

percent- 
age. 


5  cents  each  and  30  per 
cent 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Average. 


.764 

.78 

.81 

.84 

.87 

.90 

.93 

.96 

.07^ 


10  cents  each  and  30  per  j 
cent 

I    •    *    •    ■  ^A^/a  •■■■•■■    «•••••■■■< 

'  • • « •  UU«  ••■•«*•■•«••«■•■« 

do 

■  M  •  «\A  V*  ••■■■•■•■«  ••••••■ 

I  •   •    •    aVftw*   ■«•«•■«•*•••••■•■ 

■  •   ■    ■  Vft^#  ••«•    ■«•*    •*•    •••»••« 

■  w    •    •'AVa   ■«••*«■«••■••••■« 

•  •  ■  •  v*\/»  ••••■  ■■■•  ■■•••■•« 

•  •    >    •  V&  Va  ••■•■■•■■■•••«■•■ 

«  •  ■  •V1U«  •»•••««■*  »«••*»«« 

•  •  •  •U.Wa  ••••«■«    •■••••■•■■ 

«    a    *    •  V&  V>    ■••     •■••■•■•■•■■•• 

....do 

•  *  •  •v4«/«  ■•«••■•••■•■••«•■ 

....do 


1.S9 
1.62 
1.65 
1.68 
1.71 
1.74 
1.77 
1.80 
1.83 
1.86 
1.89 
1.92 
1. 95 
1.98 
2.01 
2.04 
2.07 
2.10 


Average. 


40 


58i 

57 

54 


56 


139 
130 
115 
105 
96 
90 

80 

78 


102 


89 


122 
115 
110 
105 
100} 

96 

03 

90 

87 

84 

82 

80 

78 

76 

74 

72}  , 

71    I 

70    I 


Value 

per 
doKen. 


13.20 


8.56 

9.00 
9.50 
10.00 
10.50 
11.00 
11.50 
12.00 
12.50 
13.00 
13.50 
14.00 
14.50 
15.00 


Rate  of  duty. 


A;. 

Actnal 

izc 

duty. 

p«* 

Average. 


30  cents  each  and  30  per 

cent 

do 

do ..| 

do 1 

■  •  *  •  ttUv*  •*••••••*•*««»  •  •««! 

■  •  •  »  »UO«  «••«••***••««»« •*• 

»  «  •  •  •  U  V*  •••••«■•••««««  «««  •! 

I  *  •  •  •  U  Vm  •«••*•«•«•••»*«  »««' 

,  ....do -.-.  .| 

....do I 


fi.15 
&» 
&45 
«.<0 
€^75 
6w90 
7.05 
7.30 
7.35 
7.50 
7.te 
7.80 
«5 


■do I     8.10 


Average. 


.1 


'4 


J 


Leaving:  out  of  consideration  the  very  cheap  knives,  we  can  at  once  ace  the  riir.»- .! 
results  of  the  speciilc  and  ad  valorem  duties  combined.     Knives  coLitinjir  50  cent-  ■  1 
doxen  pay  only  54  per  cent  total  duty,  while  those  costing  55  conts  per  dozen  p»-  " 
per  cent,  or  almost  two  and  one-half  timej  as  much.    As  the  cost  .^raiiually  incn^'A-'-l 
the  total  duty  decreases,  until  we  reach  the  price  of  $1.25  per  doxon,  on  which  tb^ 
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r  ie  78  per  cent.    What  poasible  leason  can  there  be  for  euch  a  tremendous  variance 
customs  tax  on  the  eame  line  of  goods,  ranging  from  78  per  cent  to  139  per  cent? 
oiw,  however,  comes  one  of  the  arbitrary  division  lines,  for  goods  costing  only 
Jits  more  per  dozen,  namely,  $1.30,  pay  a  duty  of  122  per  cent  as  against  78  per 
s  on  goods  costing  $1.25. 

3  tlxe  prices  continue  to  increase  up  to  and  including  $3,  the  total  duty  again 
espondingly  decreases  from  the  high  mark  of  122  per  cent  to  the  level  of  70  per 
:.  Then  comes  another  arbitrary  line  of  di\ision  and  classification,  and,  by 
n  dianging  the  rate  of  specific  duty  on  knives  costing  in  excess  of  $3,  the  total 
y  on  knives  valued  at  $3.20  leaps  up  to  105  per  cent — ^just  50  per  cent  more  duty  than 

$3  knife  yields.  It  is  absolutely  without  justification  that  two  similar  articles, 
?ring  so  slightly  in  cost,  should  be  taxed  at  such  widely  dissimilar  rates  of  duty, 
s  ttie  cost  again  continues  to  increase,  the  duty  decreases,  eo  that  with  the  impor- 
on  of  an  $8  knife  the  duty  is  60  per  cent,  whereas  with  a  knife  costing  $8.10  the 
y  Lg  75  per  cent. 

most  cursory  examination  of  the  table  of -duties  gif^^'en  above  must  soon  convince 
moet  ardent  defender  of  the  system  of  dual  duties  that  such  a  wide  divergence  in 
s  as  the  table  discloses  is  bound  to  keep  out  of  our  markets  all  such  articles  as 
lid  have  to  pay  the  comparatively  higher  rates,  and,  therefore,  that  as  to  them  at 
it  the  proposed  tariff  act  is  prohibitive.  For  instance,  you  will  find  very  few,  . 
ay,  imports  of  knives  costing  from  $1.35  to  $1.65  per  dozen  which  would  have  to 
taxed  at  the  practically  prohibitive  rates  ranging  from  122  per  cent  to  105  per  cent. 
ewise,  you  will  not  find  many  knives  imported  costing  from  $3.10  to  $3.90  on  which 
duty  ranges  from  103  per  cent  to  93  per  cent. 

)ur  tables  and  the  figures  which  we  have  cited  abo\e  show  the  practically  pro- 
it  ive  rates  on  most  elates  of  pocketknives  in  the  proposed  act,  figuring  the  duties 
foreign  valuation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pocketknife  industry  is  one 
.t  is  well  established  in  this  countr\  for  a  period  of  well  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
i  figures  of  recent  years  indicated  that  the  domestic  industry  turned  out  an  amount 
K)cketknives  equsd  to  $10,000,000  a  year.  This,  compared  to  the  imports  of  pocket- 
Lves  for  the  11  months  ending  May  31, 1921,  of  $764,747,  is  a  tremendous  sum  indeed 
1  dwarfs  by  comparison  this  amount  of  imports.  It  is  our  conclusion,  therefore^ 
Lt  the  duties  as  proposed  for  these  schedules  are  as  already  stated: 
'a)  Unscientific  and  arbitrary  with  reference  to  classification. 

b)  Unequal  and  unfair  in  operation. 

c)  Prohibitory  as  to  a  large  class  of  goods. 
B.  Scissors  (par.  357): 

[n  a  much  greater  degree  all  that  has  been  said  above  in  reference  to  the  operation^ 
M:t ,  and  character  of  the  system  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  combined  on  pocket- 
ives  is  true  of  and  applicable  to  the  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  combined  on 
K>i8  and  scissors. 

Ehe  schedule  for  scissors  worked  out  in  table  form  below  vnll  show  the  tremendous 
rcentages  of  duty  provided  for  under  this  new  act,  and  the  actual  facte  are  that  these 
ties,  even  figured  out  on  the  foreign  valuation,  are  absolutely  prohibitive,  and  range 
»m  the  lowest  duty  on  a  very  high-grade  scissors  of  83  per  cent  to  the  tremendous 
ity  on  a  cheaper  grade  scissors  of  334  per  cent. 
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The  actual  increases  in  duty  in  dollars  and  cents  over  the  preeent  duty  v  |y: 
vided  for  in  the  Underwood  bill  are  staggering  and  are  shown  dearly  in  the  table: 


SCISSORS. 


Approxi- 

Anr-r 

Value 

Actual 

Actual 

mate 
percent- 
age of 
proposed 

Value 

Aotoal 

Actnal-    =i* 

per 
dozen. 

Rate  of  duty. 

pro- 
posed 
duty. 

present 
duty. 

dosen. 

Rate  of  duty. 

pro- 
I>osed 
duty. 

duty. 

* 

1 

10.40 

3     cents    each 
and    35    per 

$1.80 

20    cents    each 
and    35    per 

( 

cent 

SO.  50 
.53i 

90.12 
.15 

125 
106} 

1.90 

cent 

13.03 
3.03} 

SO.  54 

.50 

do 

do 

.57 

2.00 
2.10 

do 

do 

3.10 
3.13} 

W 

Avera«:e.. 

• 

115 

.63 

.60 

15   cents    each 

2.20 
2.30 

do 

do 

3. 17 
3.20} 

.fi6 

.69  ; 

and    35    per 
cent 

2.01 
2.04^ 

.18 
.21 

334 
292 

2.40 
2.50 
2.60 

do 

3.24 

3.27} 

3.31 

.72 

do 

do 

.7i 

.70 

do 

.IS 

.do 

do 

2.08 

.24 

260 

2.70 

do 

3.34} 

.SI 

.90 

do 

2.  Hi 

.27 

235 

2.80 

do 

X38 

.M 

1.00 

do 

2.15 

.30 

215 

2.90 

do 

3.41} 

.^ 

1.10 

do 

do 

2.18^ 
2.2*2 

.33 
.35 

198 
185 

3.00 
3.20 

do 

3.45 
3.52 

.90 

1.20 

do 

.9y 

1.30 

do 

2.25} 

.39 

174 

3.40 

do 

3.  .59 

1.02 

1.40 

do 

2.29 

.42 

163 

3.60 

do 

3.66 

1.0< 

1.50 

do 

2.32} 

.45 

155 

3.80 

do 

3.73 

1.14 

1.60 

do 

2.36 

.48 

147 

4.00 

•  • •  •  ■  uu  «••••«««• * 

3.80 

1.20 

1.70 

do 

2.391 
2.4l| 

.51 

141 

4.20 

do 

3.H7 

1.2". 

1.75 

do 

.52} 

138 

4.40 
4.60 
4.80 
5.00 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Average.. 

3.94 
4.01 
4.08 
4.15 

L32    ' 

1.44 

Average . . 

202 

L30 

1 

The  actual  facts  in  connection  with  the  scissors  industry  in  this  country  aj»  • 
in  two  branches  of  the  industry  there  is  practically  no  competition  whatsoever  • 
abroad,  and  that  the  product  of  these  two  branches  is  exported  to  every  comer  • 
world : 

1.  Steel  laid  shears,  which  are  made  nowhere  but  in  the  United  States  of  .Ani* ' 
but  for  which  a  duty  of  10  cents  each  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  been  prox- 

2.  Cast  8cie.sors,  which  have  always  been  more  successfully  produced  in  ihis  o-  . 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  as  our  export  statistics  clearly  prove. 

American  cast  scissors  enter  into  competition  with  all  other  scissors  in  th»  % 
markets  and  have  successfully  met  all  competition  from  all  sources. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  actual  state  of  the  American  cutlery  trade  is  pn' 
by  the  monthlv  summary  in  the  Bulletin  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  S:a: 
a  monthly  publication  issued  by  the  United  States  Government,  which  sh«"-- 
follows: 

Exports  and  imports  for  11  months  ending  May  SU  19 it. 
Exports: 

Table  cutlery f2. ».  • 

Safety  razors 1,  .*. 

All  other  razors ': 

All  other  cutlery,  not  specified,  including  scissors 2  * 

Total  exports  of  cutlery 6  v 

Imports: 

Pocketknives 

Razors .*. 

Scissors »► 

All  other ii 

Total  imports  of  cutlery 2»  ♦■-' 

Tn  short,  as  against  a  total  of  all  cutlery  exported  of  $6,866,727.  there  was  inip 
but  J?2, 624,446.     In  fact,  the  one  item  alone  in  our  export  statistics  hciidod  "  \  i' 
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ery,  not  specified,  induding  sciflsors,"  amounts  to  more  in  dollars  and  cents  than 
total  of  all  cutlery  imported,  including  table  cutlery. 

;  would  appear  on  the  surface  that  the  American  manufacturer  is  well  able  to  com- 
i  with  other  countries  in  the  world  markets. 

lien  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  sdasorB  are  an  article  of  household  use  and  that  the. 
>08ed  tariff  will  compel  the  American  householder  to  pay  50  cents  for  a  25  cent 
de  and  between  75  cents  and  $1  for  a  50  cent  article,  the  actual  effects  of  the 
lors  sdhedule  will  be  promptly  borne  home  to  every  household  and  school. 
.  Razors  (par.  358): 

liat  we  have  said  about  scissors  and  pocket  knives  is  equally  applicable  to  razors, 

the  table  which  we  cite  below  indicates  the  tremendous  percentage  of  duty 

:ified  in  the  proposed  act.    The  lowest  percentage  duty  is  54  per  cent  and  the 

test  150  per  cent,  as  against  35  per  cent  and  55  per  cent  under  the  Underwood 


RAZORS. 


I 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
15 


0 
10 
X) 

» 

16 


o 


Rate  of  duty. 


10  cents  each  and  30  per 
cent. 

do 

do 

...-do 

do 

do. 


Average. 


12  oentfl  each  and  30  per 

cent. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Average. 


16  cents  each  and  30  per 
cent. 

.....do 

do 

do 


Actual 
duty. 


11.50 

1.56 
1.62 
1.68 
1.74 
1.77 
1.78i 


2.04 

2.10 
2.16 
2.22 
2.28 
2.32i 


Approx- 
imate 
percent- 
age. 


150 

130 

115 

105 

96 

93 


112 


102 

95 
90 
85 
81 
79 


89 


2.82 

2.88 
2.94 
3.00 


94 

90 
86 
83 


Value 
dosen. 


$3.80 
3.95 

4.00 

4.20 
4.40 
4.60 
4.80 
5.00 
5.50 
6.00 
6.50 
7.00 
7.50 
&00 
8.50 
9.00 
9.50 
10.00 


Rate  of  duty. 

Actual 
duty. 

Approx- 
imate 

percent- 
age. 

16  cents  each  and  30  per 

cent. 
do 

$3.06 
3.10^ 

80 
78 

Average 

85 

20  cents  each  and  30  per 

cent. 
....  do 

3.60 

3.66 
3.72 
3.78 
3.84 
3.90 
4.05 
4.20 
4.35 
4.60 
4.65 
4.80 
4.95 
5.10 
&25 
5.40 

90 
87 

....do 

84 

....do 

82 

....do 

80 

....do 

78 

....do 

74 

....do 

70 

....do 

....do 

....do 

67 
64 
62 

....do 

60 

55 

....do .* 

....do 

...do 

54 

Average 

71 

I  the  caae  of  razors,  the  heaviest  percentage  of  duty  bears  on  the  cheaper  grade  of 
m,  which  will,  of  course,  compel  the  man  in  the  street  to  pay  an  exorbitant  prico 
iiis  cheap  razors,  which,  due  to  the  general  liquidation,  have  just  gotten  down  to 
odeet  baeds  again. 

*.  Table  cutlery  (par.  355): 

further  reference  to  the  export  and  import  statistics  given  on  pa^  21  will  show 
incondfltency  of  the  very  neavy  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  proposed  for 

e  cutleij. 

rhen  it  is  realized  that  the  exports  of  table  cutlery  for  the  11  months  ending  May 

1921,  amounted  to  $2,618,044,  out  $6,000  less  than  the  total  imports  into  this  country 

II  cutlery^  it  seems  somewhat  out  of  date  to  treat  this  as  an  infant  industry  and  to 
ride  specifik:  and  ad  valorem  duties  ranging  as  high  as  150  per  cent  for  the  cheaper 
lee  of  table  cutlery. 

be  table-cutlery  industry » by  which  is  meant  table  knives,  butcher  knives,  kitchen 
VQB,  carvezB.  and  all  other  articles  enumerated  inparagiaph  355,  has  been  domi- 
*d  by  the  American  manufacturers  for  veare.  What  nave  been  imported  have 
D  specialties  that  are  not  made  here  and  certain  grades  of  table  knives,  butcher 
res,  and  carvers,  all  of  which  had  to  be  sold  at  higher  prices  with  the  present 

Lof  30  per  cent  than  goods  of  American  manufacture  that  were  similar. 
)  preeent  law  exacts  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  such  articles  without 
dies  and  30  per  cent  with  handles.  We  are  recommending  that  this  paragraph 
:han^[ed  or  amended  so  as  to  provide  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  American  valu^- 
1,  which  rate  of  duty  affords  more  than  ample  protection  to  the  American  manu- 
nzem  of  theee  goodsi  and  any  substantial  increase  in  the  rate  will  prove  prohibitive. 
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Our  domestic  manufacturers  have  competed  successfully  with  foreign  naoui* 
turers  in  foreign  markets  in  these  articles,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  table  of  ststm: 
which  we  give  you  herewitii  and  which  was  taken  from  Government  rectwds. 

We  would  further  call  vour  attention  to  the  contemplated  change  in  the  dut) 
carvers  and  table-knife  blades,  finished  or  unfinish^,  from  which  you  will  aee  U» 
it  is  proposed  to  classih^  these  blades  with  the  finished  article  of  the  highest  snt 
such  as  have  pearl  handles  attached,  etc. 

We  herewitn  give  you  a  comparison  showing  how  the  proposed  duty  would  ^^-i 
out  as  compared  to  the  finished  article : 


Value. 


Kate  of  diitv 


;  Actul 
pro- 
posed 
duty. 


Table-knife  blades 

Finished  table  knife,  with  the 
same  blade,  but  with  a  cellu- 
loid handle. 


51  per  dozen . 

52  per  dozen . 


16  cents  each  and  35  per  cent 
8  cents  each  and  25  per  cent . 


S2.27 


T«^ 


doty.      79^ 


^/» 


Fa' a. 
2S 


The  foregoing  analysis  and  review  of  the  proposed  cutlery  schedulee  in  H.  K  * 
demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that  they  are  arbitrary  in  classification,  unequal  t> 
unfair  in  operation,  and  prohibitory  as  to  a  large  dass  of  goods.  The  proposed  r«w 
as  they  stand,  would  be  prohibitory  even  if  computed  on  foreign  valuation,  w  ti 
always  been  tne  practice.  But  when  these  rates  are  put  into  operation  and  appi.* 
on  the  American  valuation  they  will  surely  be  found  to  oe  absolutely  and  irretnf  vib. 
prohibitory.  The  substitution  of  the  American  valuation  for  the  foreign  valuer  ^ 
has  the  effect  of  doubling  and  trebling  the  duty,  although  there  is  no  change  in  n:- 

III.  The  branding  clause  in  each  of  the  paragraphs,  354-361,  should  be  ame&h 
so  as  to  read  as  in  present  Underwood  and  former  Payne- Aldridi  bills. 

We  respectfully  refer  to  the  clause  in  paragraphs  354,  355,  357,  358,  359,  3©^.  *- 
361,  reading: 

**  Provided  further  y  That  all  the  articles  specified  in  this  paragraph,  when  impo^^x 
shall  have  the  name  of  the  maker  and  beneath  the  same  the  name  of  the  counts 
origin  die  sunk  conspicuously  and  indelibly  on  the  shank  or  tang  of  at  least  one 
if  practicable,  each  and  every  blade  thereof." 

This  para^aph  is  quite  a  change  from  all  previous  tariffs,  including  the  Und«>Tv<r« 
Fayne-Aldnch,  and  Dingley,  wnich  always  provided  that  the  articles  specififi 
the  cutlery  schedule  when  imported  shall  have  the  name  of  the  maker  or  porchx* 
instead  of  merely  the  name  of  the  maker,  stamped  or  die  sunk  conspicuous!  \  u 
indelibly  on  the  shank  or  tang  of  at  least  one,  or,  if  practicable,  each  and  even  bla 
thereof. 

The  actual  result  of  compelling  each  article  to  bear  the  name  of  the  maker  v>  *. 
be  three-fold : 

1.  It  would  destroy  the  hard  work  of  40  or  50  years  which  cuUery  importers  lu 
put  in  to  establish  their  own  trade  names  and  brands.  In  some  instances  exteoer 
advertising  campaigns  have  been  entered  into  by  importers  who  have  spent  thoos* 
of  dollars  m  protecting  and  making  their  names  good  before  the  puolic.  11»<  ^ 
would  compel  each  importer  to  put  tiie  name  of  the  various  manufactor^rF 
whom  he  purchases  his  goods  abroad  on  each  and  ever}'  article,  and  would  ps*'  \''i 
his  trade  secrets  to  every  customer. 

2.  Many  customers  of  the  importers  insist  on  buying  their  merchandise  undtf  'J^ 
own  special  brand  and  mark  wnich  they  in  turn  have  established  after  yean  <^  t^ 
pioneering  and  at  considerable  expense.    This  paragraph,  as  now  worded,  vi 
however,  with  one  sweep  set  aside  legallv  protected  trade-marks  and  would  vh'j 
long  established  property  rights  by  compelling  the  customers  of  the  ixnportefs  u^  ^ 
the  name  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  stamped  on  the  merchandise  they  buy. 

3.  This  provision  would  eventually  prove  to  be  as  hie  a  boomejanf  as  tho  Ul:. 

' '  Made  in  Germany  "  provision  was  for  England .    1 1  will  be  recalled  2ial  th«>  E/c 
were  the  first  tc  compel  all  articles  to  be  stamped  with  the  country  of  ctrisdn 
result  was  that  '^Made  in  Germany"  became  a  oy-wprd,  not  only  in  England  U"i  • 
her  colonies,  but  throu|:hout  the  world  for  certain  classes  of  merchandise,  and  rr<«7Tr^ 
got  more  free  advertising  through  this  provision  than  she  could  posBihly  havf  b- 
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get  by  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millionB  of  dollara.  In  this  instance,  the, 
aerican  Gonfirees  would  be  providing  every  foreign  manufacturer  with  the  best 
id  of  free  aofvertising  and  fsur  from  protctin^  Americans  by  the  provision,  would 
doubtedly  do  incalculable  harm,  as  tne  American  public  would  become  accustomed 
the  names  of  the  various  Gennan  manufacturers  and  would,  if  satisfied  with  their 
xiuct,  insist  on  their  merchandise. 
We  would  recommend  tiierefore  that  the  wording  of  this  clause  read  as  follows: 

'^  Provided,  further.  That  all  the  articles  specified  in  this  paragraph,  when  im- 
ported, shall  have  the  name  of  the  maker,  or  purchaser,  and  beneath  the  same 
the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  die-sunk  or  branded  conspicuously  and  indeli- 
bly on  the  shank  or  tang  of  at  least  one  or,  if  practicable,  each  and  every  blade 
thereof, " 
it  did  in  the  previous  bills,  without  harm  to  any  American  manufacturer. 
IV.  The  rates  should  be  revised  bo  that  there  be  a  straight  ad  valorem  duty  provided 
:  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

tragraph  364,  pocketknives 40 

ffagraph  355,  table  cutlery 20 

iragraph  357,  scissors 40 

uagraph  359,  razors 40 

iragraph  361,  pliers  and  nippers 20 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Cutlery  Importers'  Association  to  advocate  rates 
duty  on  cutlery  whicn  would  be  fair  to  both  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  to 
le  importer,  as  well  as  to  the  public. 

This  attitude  was  evidenced  in  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
1 1913  when  the  Underwood  bill  was  in  the  making,  at  which  time,  althbufifh  the 
nderwood  bill  as  originally  framed  provided  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  for  pocketknives 
id  razors  and  30  per  cent  for  scissofs,  this  association  went  on  record  as  advocating 
duty  of  50  per  cent  on  pocketknives  and  razors  and  35  per  cent  for  scissors. 
But  rather  than  seem  to  be  merelv  destructive  in  our  criticism,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
ide  for  a  tariff  in  which  the  schedule  affecting  cutlery  shall  be  fair  and  just  to  the 
nporter,  to  the  domestic  manufocturer,  and  to  the  consumer,  we  have  suggested  the 
ites  appearing  above,  and  have  prepared  a  table  showing  the  foreign  cost  of  several 
pecific  articles,  which  cost  is  taken  from  actual  import  invoices  of  recent  date,  and, 
9  shown  thereon,  the  corresponding  domestic  value,  the  duty  based  upon  such 
omestic  value,  computed  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  pocketknives,  scissors,  and 
uson  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  table  cutlery,  and  have  also  added  a  column 
bwing  the  resulting  cosl  to  the  importer  of  the  imported  article  with  the  40  per 
ent  dutv  on  the  domestic  value,  it  is  to  be  noted,  however,  ^at  this  "cost  to 
nporter''  does  not  include  any  charges  for  transportation,  freight,  insurance,  and 
ther  incidental  charges.  In  the  last  column  of  the  table  will  be  found  the  percentage 
rhich  such  duty,  based  on  domestic  value,  is  on  the  foreign  cost.  In  scrutinizing 
he  column  of  percentages,  it  will  be  found  that  the  percentages  are  actually  higher 
ban  the  duties  which  have  been  levied  in  any  previous  tariff  bill,  including  the  Payne- 
Udrich  and  Dingley  bills. 

It  will  also  be  observed  from  this  table  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  to  im- 
Kirter  and  the  domestic  value  is  in  no  case  greater  than  sound  business  principlcn 
rould  require,  and  in  some  instances,  as,  for  example,  article  No.  2610,  7^-incn  scisaorF. 
be  domestic  value  is  $8.66,  whereas  the  cost  to  the  importer  (exclusive  of  freight, 
i^Qsportation,  insurance,  and  other  chaiges),  is  $8.59,  or  a  margin  of  only  7  cents  per 
iozen. 

In  the  table  are  given  examples  of  articles  which  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
7^\  bulk  of  the  goods  imported,  and  what  the  table  shows  with  reference  to  these 
ipecific  articles  wul  be  found  to  be  substantially  true  with  reference  to  practically 
ul  the  cutlery  imported. 

We  submit  that  it  is  evident  from  the  tables  presented  that  a  straight  ad  valorem 
^uty  of  40  per  cent  on  pocketknives,  razors,  and  scissors,  and  20  per  cent  on  table 
*utlerv,  as  suggested,  wul  provide  more  than  adequate  protection  to  the  domestic 
Qauu^urer.  and  at  the  same  time  will  permit  the  continuation  of  imports,  which, 
bowever,  will  pay  a  much  higher  rate  of  duty  than  was  received  under  either  the 
Payne-Aldrich  or  Dingley  bills. 
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Straight  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent  (m  pocketknives,  BcisMOTs^  and  razors^  and  ^*  ;^ 

cent  on  taole  cutlery. 


Article. 


Foreign 
cost. 


Pocketknives: 

404. 

eu'tw '//.'..','... '...'. 

N2000St 

0042 

6086 

Scissors: 

9338,5}-inch 

87»|,3-inc5h 

1535, 3. -Inch 

a810,7}-lnch 

Basors: 

620|SP 

lOlfSP 

Table  cutlery: 

Wilson  batcher  knife . 

55  stag  carver 


Sa33 

.60 

.80 

2.33 

4.78 

.85 
1.35 
3.23 
5.13 

1.17 
6.23 

2.79 
23.35 


Domestic 
value. 


Duty  40 
percent. 


SI.  00 
2.75 
3.60 
7.00 

1Z25 

2.27 
3.70 
5.75 
&66 

3.25 
11.70 

3.50 
5a40 


90.40 
1.10 
1.44 
2.80 
4.90 

.90 
1.48 
2.30 
3.45 

L30 
4.68 

>.70 

uao6 


Costto 


afcd^: 


«a73 

1,70  ' 

2.34 

&13 


U70 

S.23 
&» 

Z47 

lavi 
aL40 


^  20  per  cent. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  proposed  duty  of  40  per  cent  ia  baaed  upoa  thr 
American  valuation,  and  that  such  duty  is  equivalent  to  rates  anywhere  from  €7  pt* 
cent  to  209  per  cent  upon  foreign  value,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table. 

For  the  reasons  more  fully  discussed  under  proposition  No.  ''II,"  we  agun  mtf' 
earnestly  ui^ge  the  elimination  of  all  specific  duties  on  cutlery. 

The  Underwood  bill  provides  two  rates  of  ad  valorem  duty  on  pocketkni^^ 
namely,  35  per  cent  on  articles  valued  at  not  more  than  $1  per  dozens  and  55  per  ctz* 
on  articles  valued  at  more  than  |1  per  dozen.  We  know  of  no  reason  whataoever  wh . 
there  should  be  two  rates  of  ad  valorem  duty  on  knives  any  more  than  that  thef 
should  be  a  combination  of  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty.  Hie  35  per  cent  i»u 
should  be  abolished.  It  is  open  to  all  the  objections  which  ma^  be  uised  agni^ 
mixed  duties,  i.  e.,  a  combination  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  toe  tame  a* 
tides,  and  which  objections  we  have  already  fully  discussed. 

In  reference  to  the  duty  on  scissors  and  shears,  we  find  that  because  of  chaae*-. 
conditions  of  the  past  few  years,  the  rate  of  30  x>er  cent  as  provided  for  in  the  Unde' 
wood  bill,  computed  on  foreign  cost,  does  not  at  this  time  provide  ample  protecting 
either  to  the  manufacturers  who  were  engaged  in  this  industry  before  the  war,  or  *  i 
those  manufacturers  of  scissors  and  shears  wno  acquired  and  equipped  their  fiK:tnr.^1 
within  the  past  three  or  four  years.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  a  duty  of  40  per  c^*/ 
computed  upon  American  valuation,  affords  more  than  ample  protection,  becau^ 
this  rate,  based  on  the  American  valuation  i>lan,  is  actually  equivalent  to  an  mwn^^ 
rate  of  well  over  100  per  cent,  based  on  foreign  valuation.  In  other  wwda,  the  i»V 
proposed  bv  us  is  at  least  three  times  the  amount  of  duty  now  in  fwce  uider  tjii 
Underwooa  bill. 

Our  reason  for  recommending  a  rate  of  20  per  cent  on  table  cutlery  as  against  40  7^ 
cent  on  other  cutlery,  is  that  our  experience  under  the  Underwood  bill  has  6etDvz\ 
strated  that  the  American  manufacturer  of  table  cutlery  does  not  need  any  proteec: " 
greater  than  that  provided  for  in  the  Underwood  bill,  and,  therefore,  in  recammendu^ 
a  rate  of  20  per  cent,  based  on  American  valuation,  we  are  suggesting  a  duty  actoAi . 
far  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  £etct  that  the  domestic  manu&u^turers  of  table  cutlery  do  not  need  addiDi^s^ 
protection  beyond  that  provided  for  in  the  Underwood  bill  is  fully  demonsCiftted  * 
the  table,  setting  forth  exports  of  table  cutlery  from  United  States  for  the  U  now^ 
ending  May  31,  1921. 

This  proves  that  the  American  manufacturers  have  fully  demonstrated  that  ti 
can  compete  successfully  with  foreign  competition  in  thp  markets  of  the  worid  sa  ti* 
have  been  doing  in  the  jrast. 

In  conclusion  we  submit,  that  if  the  schedules  in  H.  R.  7456,  paragraphs  S5I-' 
are  revised  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  herein  made,  adequate  protection  «- 
be  provided  for  the  American  manufacturers,  and  it  will  give  just  that  atim&I. 
through  foreign  competition,  which,  according  to  the  old  adage,  "'is  the  life  of  trad* 
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Section  402,  as  Amended  bt  Senate  Finance  Oommitteb. 

similarttt. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Wherever  in  this  act  reference  is  made  to  the  similarity  of  merchandise 
hether  manufactured,  partly  manufactured,  or  unmanufactured}  to  other  merchan- 
98,  sadi  similarity  to  establish  a  price  shall  be  based  on  similarity  in  material, 
aiity,  construction,  and  kind. 

DOMESTIC  VALUE. 

(h)  The  domestic  value  of  the  imported  merchandise  shall  be  the  price  at  the  time 
exportation  of  the  imported  merchandise,  at  which  similar  domestic  merchandise, 
icked  ready  for  delivery  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  United  States,  is  sold  or 
Kly  oSerea  for  sale  to  all  purchasers  in  such  markets,  in  ordinary  course  of  trade 
td  m  the  usual  wholesale  quantities. 

IMPORT  VALUE. 

(e)  The  import  val.u^  of  imported  merchandise  shall  be  the  price,  at  the  time  of 
portation  of  such  merchandise,  to  the  United  States,  at  which  such  or  similar  im- 
vted  merchandise  is  freely  offered  for  sale,  packed  ready  for  delivery,  to  all  pur- 
aaers  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  United  States,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade 
td  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities. 

EXPORT  VALUE. 

(d)  The  export  value  of  Imported  merchandise  shall  be  the  price,  at  the  time  of 
portetion  of  such  merchandise  to  the  United  States,  at  which  such  or  similar  mer- 
aadise  is  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
untry  froooi  which  exported,  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities  and  in  the  ordinanr 
ttise  of  trade,  for  exportation  to  the  United  States,  plus,  when  not  included  in  such 
ice,  the  coat  of  all  containers  and  coverings  and  all  other  costs,  chaiges,  and  expenses 
cident  to  placing  the  merchandise  in  condition,  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the 
lited  States,  leas  the  amount,  if  any,  included  in  such  price,  attributable  to  any 
Iditional  costs,  chaiges,  and  expenses,  and  United  States  import  duties  incident 
bringing  the  merchandise  from  the  place  of  shipment  in  the  country  of  exportation 
the  place  of  delivery  in  the  United  States,  ana  plus,  if  not  included  in  such  price, 
« amount  of  any  export  tax  imposed  by  the  country  of  exportation  on  merchandise 
ported  to  the  United  States. 

COST  OP  PRODUCTION. 

(e)  The  cost  of  production  of  imported  merchandise  shall  be  the  sum  of — 

(1)  The  cost  of  materials  of,  and  of  fabrication,  manipulation,  or  otJier  process 
iiployed  in  manufacturing  or  producing,  identical  or  substantially  identical  mer- 
laodiae,  at  a  time  preceding  the  date  of  shipment  of  the  particular  merchandise 
ider  consideration  which  would  ordinarily  permit  the  manufacture  or  production 
f^e  particular  merchandise  under  consideration  in  the  usual  course  of  business; 

(2)  The  usual  general  expenses  (not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  such  cost)  in  the 
tfd  of  identical  or  substantially  identical  merchandise; 

(3)  The  cost  of  all  containers  and  coverings,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  ex- 
i&ses  incident  to  placii^  the  particular  merchandise  under  consideration  in  condi- 
».  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States;  and 

(J)  An  addition  for  pront  not  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  sum  of  the  amounts  found 
mt  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  equal  to  the  profit  which  is  ordinariiv  added,  in  the 
K  ol  merchandise  of  the  same  general  character,  as  the  particular  merchandise 
mt  consideration,  by  manufacturers  or  producers  in  the  country  of  manufacture 
production  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  general  trade  as  the  manufacturer  or  pro- 
leer  of  the  particular  merchandise  under  consideration. 

VALUE. 

7i\  ?Jf  ^®  purposes  of  this  act,  the  value  of  imported  merchandise  shall  be — 
v)  ™  domestic  value. 

v*)When  the  domestic  value  can  not  be  ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
>P»»nng  officer,  then  the  import  value. 
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(3)  If  neither  the  domestic  value  nor  the  import  value  can  be  anrortaiiifiii  toiir 
satifilaction  of  the  appraising  officers,  then  the  export  value,  plus  if  not  indnded  a 
such  price,  duty,  cost  of  transportation,  insurance,  and  other  necessary  eipeon 
from  tne  place  pi  shipment  to  the  port  of  arrival  in  the  United  States  and  a  Temnuhit 
addition  tor  profits  and  general  expenses  not  lesss  than  16  pe^  cent. 

(4)  If  neitner  the  domestic  value,  the  imi)ort  value,  nor  the  export  value  on  U 
ascertained  to  the  satis^tion  of  the  appraising  officer,  then  the  ooet  of  prnducUs. 
plus  duty,  cost  of  transportation,  insurance,  and  other  necessary  expenses  fitoBi  tL* 
place  of  shipment  to  the  port  of  arrival  in  the  United  States  and  a  reasonable  tddi- 
tion  for  prohts  and  general  expenses  not  loss  than  16  per  cent. 


Supplementary  Brief  of  Adolph  Kastor  &  Bros. 

In  reply  to  request  to  classify  hair  dippers  and  toilet  dipp^s  under  ymmft  :.v 
(scissors  and  shears)  instead  of  paragraph  393  (basket  daueo  oi  Schedule  3)  of  K.R,  74.V 

We  earnestly  uige  your  conmiittee  to  allow  hair  cUppers  and  toilet  cdippeiB  to  t» 
classified,  as  they  nave  been  under  all  previous  bills,  in  the  basket  cUune.  whicfa  v 
paragraph  393  of  the  Fordney  bill,  covering  artides  composed  wholly  or  in  cliief  nh' 
of  iron,  steel,  etc.,  and  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  certain  American  manu&cturers  that  cUppeta  be  daafiM 
specifically  under  paragraph  357,  and  that  they  bear  a  duty  of  25  cents  esdi  »d  X"^ 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  contend  that  they  are  correctly  daasified  in  the  Fordney  bill,  and  that  35  pi^ 
cent  ad  valorem  in  conjunction  wiUi  American  valuation  wiU  provide  more  thfn 
adequate  protection  for  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  most  prominent  clippers  sold  throughout  the  United  States  aie  tlie  styfef  r 
sizes  known  as  No.  1,  No.  0,  and  No.  00,  and  we  submit  below  some  d«ta  baspd  oi 
these  numbers,  demonstrating  tiiat  a  specific  du^  of  25  cents  ner  piece,  pins  35  ^- 
cent  ad  valorem,  will  be  prohibitive  and  act  as  an  embargo,  wnereas  max  ad  vakRo 
duty  of  35  per  cent  under  paragraph  393  will  a£fonl  the  domestic  manoSactorer  aa]> 
protection  without  strangling  importation. 

NO.  1  CUPPER. 

On  a  No.  1  cut  clipper,  which  is  a  coarse  cut,  the  price  in  marks  is  23  marks  per  pi:: 
which,  figuring  the  mark  at  the  rate  of  1.20  cents,  is  28  cents.  The  oompsatiTi 
American  clipper  is  sold  by  the  Univeraed  Shear  &  Novelty  Go.  for  55  cents. 

Under  the  rates  requested  by  some  domestic  manu^turers  the  duty  would  V 
25  cents  each  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  55  cents,  which  would  total  44  cen^ 
This  sum,  plus  the  foreign  base  cost  of  the  clipper,  without  any  charges  for  tn»- 
portation,  insurance,  general  expenses,  or  profits,  would  be  72  cents. 

Obviously,  this  clipper  could  not  be  imported  to  compete  with  the  American.  w^J^ 
is  sold  for  55  cents. 

NO.   0  CLIPPER. 


On  the  No.  0  clipper  the  price  is  27  marks,  which,  at  the  rate  of  1.20.  is  S'J  c«fiif 
But  the  American  clipper,  smiilar  in  material,  quality,  construction,  and  kind,  v^- 
for  80  cents. 
At  the  requested  rates,  the  duty  would  be  25  cents  specific,  plus  35  per  oeat  ot  «* 
nts,  which  would  total  53  cents.    This  sum,  plus  tiie  base  cost  of  32  cents.  aiw>'tf  *» 
""  cents,  without  charges  for  transportation,  insurance,  general  expenses,  or  pf^^ 
less  to  say,  the  importer  could  not  sell  this  foreign  clipper  in  competitioo  «•*■ 


cents 

to  85 

Needless 

the  American  article. 


NO.  00  CUPPER. 


No.  00  clipper  is  one  of  still  finer  cut.  The  price  of  this  in  Germanv  is  :il  m^*^ 
which  amounts  to  37  cents;  but  the  American  clipper  of  like  quality  is  sM  •- 
the  usual  wholesale  quantities  for  90  cents,  so  that  tne  duty  would  he  2o  cent»  «« ' 
and  35  per  cent  of  90  cents,  which  would  total  to  57  cents.  This,  plus  the  onric* 
cost  of  the  clipper  would  amount  to  93  cents,  without  charves  for  trananofftati.* 
insurance,  and  other  .expenses,  so  that  the  foreign  clipper  could  not  be  sold  aca^ii' 
the  similar  American  item,  which  is  selling  for  90  cents. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  duty  on  each  of  these  items  is  35  per  cent  ad  vak«r. 
only,  as  is  the  case  under  the  Fordney  bill,  it  would  provide  adequate  prr»(fftk>a 
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ibe  American  uianufactiircr  and  still  permit  the  importer  to  compete,  as  may  be 
1  from  the  following: 

terty-five  per  cent  on  the  No.  1  clipper  selling  for  55  cents  is  19  cents;  plus  the 
:•  cost  of  28  cents,  gives  a  total  of  47  cents;  so  that  the  importer  could  not  make 
D  a  very  large  margin*of  profit  if  he  were  to  compete  with  tne  American  article. 
*n  the  i>o.  0  clipper,  35  per  cent  of  80  cents  is  28  cents;  plus  the  base  cost  of  32 
te.  gives  a  total  of  GO  'cents,  without  transportation  charges,  insurance,  and  other 
rf^nscs,  which  scarcely  leaves  the  importer  a  sufficient  margin  to  sell  his  clipper  in 
ipetition  with  the  American. 

tn  the  No.  00  clipper,  35  per  cent  of  90  cents  is  32  cents;  plus  the  base  cost  of  37 
Ui,  gives  a  total  of  69  cents,  leaving  the  importer  (without  charges  for  trani^ortation, 
^ht,  and  other  expenses)  to  compete  with  the  American  clipper  selling  for  90  cents, 
ift  pubmit,  moreover,  that  during  the  war,  when  there  was  no  competition  from 
oad  on  clippers,  that  the  American  clipper  manufacturers  ^t  monopoly  prices, 
that  it  was  only  under  the  injQuence  of  the  foreign  competition  that  these  prices 
V  brought  down  to  a  point  where  clippers  could  be  bought  by  th^  man  in  the 

€t. 

mencan  clipper  manufacturers  have  for  years  exported  their  product  in  compe- 
»n  with  the  manufacturers  of  foreign  countries  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  they 
stiU  doing  so. 

t  must  be  remembered  that  under  the  Underwood-Simmons  bill  there  was  a  duty 
nily  20  per  cent  on  hair  clippers,  based  on  foreign  valuation.  With  clippers  in 
basket  clause,  as  at  present,  they  will  be  dutiable  at  35  per  cent,  based  on  American 
aation,  which  is  in  itself  an  increase  in  duty  of  from  200  to  300  per  cent. 
h  submit,  therefore,  that  the  facts  do  not  justify  the  request  for  a  specific  duty  in 
lition  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  urgently  request  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
;tee  not  to  classify  cHppers  in  paragraph  357,  but  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  the 
ket  clause  in  the  Fordney  bill  as  proposed  at  present  and  as  was  the  case  in  all 
vious  tariff  bills. 

ATEMENT  OF  J.  A.  CflBESTENBEN,  BEPBESENTING  THB  ONTABIO 

KIOFE  CO.,  FItANKUNVILI#E,  N.  Y. 

riie  CuAiRMAX.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Chresteiisen  ^ 
Mr.  ('HRK8TBNSEN.  I  am  with  the  Ontario  Knife  Co.,  of  Franklin- 
le,  N.  Y.,  and  I  am  interested  in  pargraph  355  of  this  proposed 
riff  bill.  I  also  represent  American  Cutlery  Co.,  Chicago,  tU. ; 
uerican  Tap  &  Die  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. ;  John  Chatillon  &  Sons, 
*w  York  City ;  Clyde  Cutlery  Co.,  Clyde,  Ohio;  Goodell  Co.,  Antrim, 
H. ;  Lamspn  &  Goodnow  Manufacturing  Co.,  Shelbume  Falls,  Me. ; 
imlers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn. ;  Meriden  Cutlery  Co., 
eritlen,  Conn. ;  Northampton  Cutlery  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass. ;  and 
jhn  Russell  Cutlery  Co.,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 
The  Chairman.  tVTiat  is  it  you  want  with  reference  to  this  bill, 
r.  Chrestensen  ? 

Mr.  CiiBESTEKSEN.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  state  that  1  repre- 
nt  not  simpl}'  the  Ontario  Knife  Co.  but  12  manufacturers  of  cut- 
rv  who  produce  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  the  cutlery  manufac- 
red  in  this  country,  as  covered  by  paragraph  355. 
!  had  not  anticipated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  would  be  necessary, 
trr  the  careful  manner  in  which  this  matter  was  presented  before 
e  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  make  a  further  presentation, 
i<l  to  appear  here^to  substantiate  in  any  way  the  schedules  which  are 
ready  incorporated.  I  had  planned  to  come  here  simply  and  ask 
•rmission  to  file  a  brief:  but  as  the  result  of  what  I  might  term 
>itMuus  and  rather  hj'sterical  attack  against, this  schedule  and  the 
iH*r  cutlery  schedules  before  this  committee  yesterday  afternoon,  T 
«l  that  it  IS  up  to  us  to  substantiate  to  this  committee  the  schedules 
hich  are  already  in  this  paragraph. 
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We  propose  to  do  that  by  a  line  of  samples  showing  the  impor- 
values  as  compared  with  the  American  selling  price. 

The  first  item  is  a  9-inch  cook  knife  that  comes  under  paragr&t 
355.  This  knife  was  made  in  Germany,  imported  into  this  coanir 
at  a  price  of  261  marks  per  dozen,  and  at  the  time  it  was  brought  ii/. 
this  country  marks  were  on  the  basis  of  85  marks  to  $1,  or  alx*. 
$0.0117.  I  have  figured  it  on  that  basis.  I  think  the  German  nur 
to-day  is  somewhat  below  that  figure.  The  last  quotation,  I  belie-v 
the  closing  market  of  yesterday,  states  it  to  be  $0.015i^  as  again- 
$0.0117. 

That  means,  gentlemen,  that  this  knife,  in  terms  of  dollars.  « 
$3.07  per  dozen. 

I  have  here  a  sample  of  a  comparable  knife  in  every  respect  ni&* 
by  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  the  selling  pir 
of  which,  to-day,  and  also  at  the  time  at  which  this  knife  was  bron<r' 
in,  is  $11  per  dozen. 

The  proposed  tariff,  which  this  gentleman  yesterday  afternoon  i" 
you  is  absolutely  prohibitive,  figures  out  in  this  way : 

There  is  an  8-cent  specific  duty  upon  this  knife.  That  meaa-  > 
cents  specific  duty  per  dozen.  There  is  a  35  per  cent  ad  valorr^ 
(iuty  upon  the  American  value,  which  figures  $3.85  per  dozen,  mak.r 
a  total  tariff  of  $4.81.  Add  that  to  the  cost  of  $3.07,  and  it  mat 
$7.88.  For  full  measure  add  to  the  initial  cost  of  $3.07  5  per  cent 
cover  ocean  freight  and  insurance,  and  you  have  a  landed  cost  W 
down  to  the  same  trade  that  is  sold  to  m  this  country  of  $8.0;>  ; 
dozen  as  against  $11  per  dozen. 

^he  next  item,  gentlemen,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attent: 
is  an  8-inch  butcher  knife.    Tlys  also  was  imported  from  Gennai. . 
at  147.2  marks  per  dozen.    Figured  on  the  same  basis  of  value,  ti.i 
knife  would  cost  in  terms  of  dollars  $1.73  per  dozen.    I  have  sample 
of  a  knife  made  by  the  Ontario  Knife  Co.  which,  if  you  gentlem* 
wish  to  examii^e,  you  may.    It  is  selling  at  $5.86  per  dozen.    A  kri* 
made  by  the  Northampton  Cutlery  Co.,  of  Northampton,  Mas?,. 
$6.10  per  dozen.    A  knife  made  by  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  of  N»* 
Britain,  Conn.,  sells  at  $6  per  dozen.    We  therefore  have  taken  th 
average  of  these  prices,  which  is  practically  $6  per  dozen,  and  fipin 
our  tariff  upon  that  basis,  the  specific  duty  amoimting  to  96  cents  p 
dozen;  35  per  cent  on  the  American  value  is  $2.10,  giving  a  t^>t 
tariff  of  $3.06,  with  an  initial  cost  of  $1.73,  which  maSes  a  value 
$4.79.    Adding  again  5  per  cent  to  cover  ocean  freight  and  insunin' 
it  makes  a  landed  value  to  the  same  trade  to  which  we  sell  of  f4.^ 
as  against  $6.10. 

The  next  item,  gentlemen — because  I  want  to  cover  this  as  mpi  1 
as  possible — is  a  10-inch  butcher  knife.   This  knife  is  brought  in  fr^ 
Germany  at  201.6  marks  per  dozen,  which,  translated  into  Amen< 
currency,  means  $2.37  a  dozen. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  the  wholesale  price  of  the  price  the  v 
porter  pays! 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  That  is  the  price  at  which  it  comes  in  anil 
which  anyone  can  buy  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  So,  then,  it  is  the  wholesale  price  ? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  not  giving  us  the  importers''  price*;,  ^ 
the  wholesalers'  prices? 
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Mr.  Chiusstensen.  I  am  giving  you  the  price  that  goes  to  the  same 

de  that  we  do.    Understand  this 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  importer  adds  something 

thatf 

Vf  r.  Cbrbstensen.  I  do  not  know  what  they  do. 

Senator  Walsh.  'Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  do  not  know  that 

i  importer  buys  and  sells  goods  for  the  same  prices?  .  He  does  not 

t  a  commission  on  ? 

Mr.  Chbestbnsen.  I  do  not  know  what  their  profit  is. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  you  giving  us  the  import  price  plus  the 

ofit  of  the  importer  or  not? 

Mr.  Ckrestensen.  I  am  giving  you  the  price  to  the  same  trade  to 

lich  Tve  sell  our  goods.    You  may  call  them  importers  or  what  you 

&aise. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  the  wholesale  price,  then  ? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  All  right;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  terms.    On 

mparable  articles,  a  knife  made  by  the  Ontario  Knife  Co.  sells  to 

e  trade  at  $7.96  per  dozen.    A  knife  made  by  Lamson  sells  at  $i> 

T  dozen 

Senator  Walsh.  These  are  the  same  kinds  of  knives? 

Mr.  Ckrestensen.  These  are  comparable  knives.    A  knife  made  by 

le  Northampton  Cutlery  Co.,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  sells  for  $8.50. 

knife  made  by  the  Clyde  Cutlery  Co.,  of  Clyde,  Ohio,  sells  for 
J.10  per  dozen.  A  knife  made  by  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  of  New 
ritam,  Oonn.,  sells  for  $8.30  per  dozen.  Taking  the  average  price 
I  these  five  representative  American  manufacturers  it  gives  a  price 
f  $8.37  to  the  wholesale  trade.  Figuring  in  again  the  specific  duty 
iider  the  new  tariif,  it  is  96  cents  per  dozen ;  35  per  cent  upon  the 
Jnerican  valuation,  $2.93,  making  a  total  tariff  of  $3.89.  Adding 
lat  to  the  initial  cost  of  $2.37,  it  gives  a  value  of  $6.26.  Adding  5 
er  cent  again  for  freight  and  insurance,  it  gives  a  price  of  $6.3S 
^inst  an  average  price  of  $8.37. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  mean  to  assert  here — I  do  not  mom  to 
ispute  you,  but  I  want  to  understand  the  fact — that  you  can  buy  a 
!erman-made  knife  comparable  to  the  five  knives  that  you  have  de- 
fribed  here  as  made  by  American  concerns  for  $2.37 — did  you  say  ( 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  1*0  which  knife  do  you  refer? 

Senator  Wai>sh.  The  German  knife,  the  imported  knife. 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Which  particular  one? 

Senator  Walsh.  This  last  sample  that  you  have  been  describing 
lere.  You  named  five  knives,  three  of  which  were  made  in  Massachu- 
etts,  and  you  compared  them  with  a  German-made  knife. 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  A  10-inch  knife. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  price  of  the  German-made  knife,  the 
vholesale  price  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Including  tariff  and  everything? 

Senator  Walsh.  Including  the  tariff  under  the  Underwood  bill. 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  I  have  not  figured  it  out.  TTnder  the  proposes! 
aw  it  is  $6.38. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  you  have  attempted  to  give  us  the  wholesale 
price  of  these  five  different  knives  produced  by  American  concerns 
to-day,  and  you  have  not  here  with  you  a  comparable  German-made 
knife  and  can  not  tell  us  what  the  wholesale  price  of  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  $6.38. 
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Senator  Walsh.  That  is  what  I  asked  you,  and  you  could  ha>f  u 
me  before. 

Mr.  Chrestknsen.  Is  there  anything  further,  Senator  i 

Senator  Walsh.  No. 

Senator  McLean.  I  do  not  quite  understand.     Is  the  price  of  t'. 
German  knife  $6.38  ? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  With  duty  and  everything.     Is  that  the  dm 
on  the  American  valuation? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Under  the  American  valuation ;  under  the  pr  • 
posed  tariff. 

Senator  McLean.  What  was  the  price  to  the  wholesale"  here 
that  German  knife? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  $6.38  laid  down. 

Senator  McLean.  But  that  is  duty  paid.    I  mean  without  the  dut 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  $2.37. 

Senator  Walsh.  Without  the  Underwood  duty? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Without  any  duty. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  Underwood  duty,  you  say,  is  the  ti.- 
ference  between  $2.38  and  six  dollars  and  some  odd  centsf 

Senator  McCumber.  No  ;  that  was  the  American  article 

.  Senator  Walsh.  I  am  trying  to  have  him  tell  me  what  the  wh«tt« 
sale  price  of  the  Geiman  knife  is  in  the  market  without  any  a»t- 
sideration  of  the  Fordney  or  any  other  proposed  legislation. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  does  it  cost  to  produce  that  knife  I'. 
Germany  and  what  is  it  sold  in  Germany  for? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  $2.37  a  dozen. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that  vou  can  buy  to-day  on  the  open  market  • 
knife  comparable  to  these  nve  American-made  knives  that  yon  a* 
have  an  average  price  of  $8.50  for  $2.37? 

Senator  McCumber.  In  Germany,  I  asked  him. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  price  to-day  in  this  country! 

Senator  McCumbbr.  Six  dollars  and  something,  he  says. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  that  is  so,  the  tariff  rate  and  the  profit  of  t*- 
importer  is  the  difference  between  $2.'30  and  $6? 

Senator  McLean.  No;  he  is  talking  about  the  American  knife.  >^ 
I  understand  it.    Will  you  not  explain  that  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  give  us  the  price  on  the  open  wholesi> 
market  to-day  of  that  German-made  knife  that  you  nave  in  yoi.r 
hand,  with  which  you  are  making  a  comparison  with  five  Amenra*. 
knives? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  May  I  make  a  statement  here? 

Senator  Walsh.  Certamly  you  may. 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of  substantiating  t:  - 
schedules  under  the  proposed  law.  The  statement  was  made  be-r 
yesterday  afternoon  that  those  schedules  were  absolutely  prohibitiv- 
I  am  showing  you  what  the  price  would  be  to  the  same  tnuie  to  whi- : 
we  go  to-day  based  upon  those  schedules. 

Senator  McLean.  And  that  would  be  $6.38? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  tried  to  make  this  as  dear  - 
possible. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  the  difference  to-day,  tlien,  between  the  (.Kf 
man  knife  and  the  American  samples  that  von  produce  henp  •• 
about  $2  ? 
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ir.  Chrestcnsen.  $2  per  dozen. 

Bnator  Dillingham.  That  is,  under  the  schedules  of  this  bill  ? 
Er.   CsRESTENSEN.  Ycs,  sir. 

enator  Dillingham.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  not 
le  any  computation  under  the  Underwood  bill,  the  existing  law. 
enator  Sutherland.  The  pirice  of  that  knife,  $6.38,  duty  added, 
2.37  in  Germany? 
[r.  Chrestensen.  $2.37  in  Germany. 

enator  Walsh^  I  would  like  to  ask  the  members  of  the  com- 
tee,  if  there  is  any  member  who  can  tell  me,  the  price  in  the  open 
rket  to-day  of  that  German  knife.  I  want  it  for  the  purpose  of 
uracy.  We  can  then  deduct  the  Underwood  rate  and  find  out 
at  the  German  import  .price  may  be  and  the  profit  of  the  importer. 
Enator  Sutherland.  He  has  given  you  the  German  import 
ce— $2.37. 

senator  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  figure  it  out  for  me  if  you  can. 
Ar.  Chrestensen.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  $2.37  is  59. cents,  which. 
led  to  the  price,  makes  $2.96,  plus  your  5  per  cent,  which  would 
12  cents,  making  $3.08  under  the  XJnderwood  tariff. 
Enator  Walsh.  So  the  wholesale  selling  price  of  that  knife  is 
08  and  «not  $6. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  under  the  Underwood  bill. 
Mr.  Chrestensen.  I  have  not  stated  that  the  price  to-day  was  $6. 
Senator  WAiiSH.  The  price  to-day  is  three  dollars  and  how  many 
Its? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  $3.08  under  the  Underwood  tariff. 
Senator  Walsh.  So  that  you  can  go  into  the  market  and  buy  a 
•zen  of  these  knives  for  $3.08,  and  you  have  to  pay  for  the  same 
life  made  in  America  $8.50? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  You  can  go  to  the  German  market,  import 
ose  knives  and  pay  the  duty,  and  have  them  landed  in  New  York 
T  $3.08. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say. 
Mr.  Chrestensen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  there  is  a  profit  to  the  importer. 
Mr.  Chrestensen.  I  have  not  said  anything  about  any  ])rofit  to 
ly  importer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  different  kinds  of  cutler v  from  different 
)untries  of  the  same  standard  of  efficiency  and  make-up  ?  In  other 
ords,  is  the  steel  about  equal  in  all  of  them? 
Mr.  Chrestensen.  Yes.  All  these  various  knives,  samples  of 
hich  I  have  shown,  of  German  manufacture  are  of  the  best  goods 
lade  in  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  as  good  as  similar  goods  made  in 
onerica? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Those  knives  are  as  good  as  these  knives  made 
1  America.    I  should  say  it  was  a  fifty-fifty  proposition. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  quite  understand  from  the  witness's 
tatement  how  he  arrives  at  the  $6.38. 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Figuring  upon  the  proposed  schedule 

Senator  'Sutherland.  Just  give  the  details  of  the  figures — how 
rou  arrive  at  $6.38.  Take  the  German  article  and  add  the  various 
idditions  that  are  necessarv  to  be  made. 
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Mr.  Chr£8T£N8£N.  The  Gennan  price  per  dozen,  translated  mi 
American  money,  is  $2.37  per  dozen.    The  selling  price  of  a  c-^^ 

S arable  American-made  article  to  the  wholesale  trade  is  $8.37  u 
ozen.    The  proposed  Fordney  tariff  levies  a  specific  duty  of  8  crq 
each,  to  begin  with.    That  makes  a  specific  duty  of  96  cents  :4 
dozen.    Then  it  provides  that  in  addition  to  that  there  shall  be  an  •! 
valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  the  American  value,  which  is  ^>  ,'H 
cent  of  $8.37— $2.93.    Add  that  to  the  specific  dutv  of  96  cents  an  i 
makes  $3.89  that  must  be  added  to  your  cost  of  $2.37,  which  nu!- 
$6.26.    Added  to  that  I  have  taken  5  per  cent  of  the  $2.37  to  m^ 
ocean  freight  and  insurance,  which  makes  the  total  landed  co<i 
anyone  who  wishes  to  buy  this,  the  importer  or  whoever  he  m^ 
be,  $6.38. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  experts  say  to  me  that  you  must  add  to  thi 
25  to  30  per  cent  for  the  overhead  charge  of  the  importer.    Is  that 
fact  or  not  ?     You  have  not  given  a  cent  to  the  importer.     You  h% 
put  5  per  cent  on  for  ocean  freight  and  insurance.    Is  he  going  to  s 
something  out  of  this  transaction  ?     How  much  are  you  going  to  t*J 
for  him? 

Mr.  Chrestensek.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  testimony  is  that  they  usually  add  25  m 
cent 

Mr.  Chbestensek.  Then  let  them  add  25  per  cent. 

My  contention  is  this,  that  we  sell  these  10-inch  butcher  knive?  4 
the  trade,  in  New  York,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Ohio,  and  Califoniii 
and  all  over  the  country.  Those  same  people  to  whom  we  sell  thi 
1'0-inch  knife  at  $8.80  per  dozen  can  go  direct  to  Germany  and  bu 
them  themselves  and  have  them  laid  oown  in  New  York  at  $6.v<s. 

Senator  DUiLiNGHAM.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  law  \ 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Yes.  sir.    That  is  the  point. 

Senator  McLean.  Mr.  feastor,  who  is  an  importer  and  has  conn**! 
tions  in  Germany,  can  easily  put  that  knife  down  in  this  country  fd 
the  price  that  you  have  stated? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  I  assume  that  Mr.  Kastor  could  purchase  th<  > 
knives  through  his  German  factory  at  Gennan  domestic  pn-^ 
which  are  lower  than  German  prices  for  export  to  the  United  isuu^ 

The  next  item,  gentlemen,  is  a  German-made  so-called  bonin 
knife. 

Senator  Sitherland.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  ti 
price  named  by  importers  of  that  knife  at  this  time  would  be,  subji* 
to  this  proposed  tariflf? 

Mr.  (Jhrestensen.  The  onlj'  evidence,  Senator,  that  I  have  > 
bill  for  these  samples  i)urchased  for  us  from  the  people  who  v 
|K)rted  the  knives — Graef  &  Schmidt,  of  New  York  City. 

This  9-inch  cook  knife,  which  I  have  figured  out/has  a  lnih\f* 
value  under  the  proposed  tariflF  of  $8.03,  was  sold  to  our  ciL'=toim' 
upon  their  requisition  for  $20  per  dozen. 

The  8-inch  butcher  knife,  which  I  have  figured  under  the  prop-i-* 
tariff  as  being  able  to  be  bought  for  $4.88  per  doasen,  was  sold  to  o- 
customers  under  an  invoice  at  $12  per  dozen. 

Do  you  desire  any  more  information  beyond  that  f 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  the  information  I  wanted  to  c*' 
Ar  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  putting  those  knives  on  the  mar*- 
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at  the  low  price  of  $6.38  in  competition  with  the  American-made 
es? 

r.  Chb£8T£NS£n.  They  are  able  to  put  them  on  the  market  at 
Bs  below  what  we  can  sell  them  for.  If  they  are  able  to  get 
or  200  or  300  per  cent  profit  and  can  get  away  with  it,  they  will 
t.  As  conditions  change  and  they  are  compelled  to  reduce  their 
es,  they  will  do'  so. 

he  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difference  in  quality  between  the 
nan  product  and  the  English  product  ? 

r.  Chkbstensen.  No.  As  between  the  high-grade  products  of 
nany,  such  as  the  Henckels  line,  and  the  high-grade  products  of 
it  Britain,  there  is  in  quality,  so  far  as  one  can  determine,  prob- 
no  difference.  The  (Jerman  knife  is  a  better  finished  knife, 
as  a  nicer  appeai-ance.  The  English  goods  are  more  crude, 
ince  you  have  brought  up  the  matter  of  English  knives,  Sen- 
,  I  want  to  say  that  the  statement  that  was  made  yesterday 
moon  that  these  schedules  are  prohibitive  would  apply  to  goods 
Jiglish  manufacture.  We  claim  that  these  schedules  are  fair  and 
lot  at  the  present  time  cover  the  difference  in  cost  between  Ger- 
ly  and  this  country,  because  Germany  is  the  country  of  the  lowest 
ed  production.     English   costs  to-day   are   pretty   comparable 

1  our  own,  and  therefore 

enator  Walsh.  And  Canadian  costs  are  very  much  so. 

Ir.  Chkestensen.  There    is    practically    no    cutlery    made    in 

lada. 

low,  we  are  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  as  to  whether  you 

going  to  keep  out  English  cutlery  by  a  tariff  or  whether  it  would 

cept  out  in  competition,  on  a  lower  tariff,  with  the  German  goods 

t  ai-e  brought  into  this  country ;  because,  positively,  English  goods 

m  imported  into  this  country  could  not  compete  with  the  Ger- 

1  articles  any  more  than  could  our  goodd.    So  you  are  going  to 

p  them  out  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

lenator  McLean.  If  we  can  equalize  the  exchange 

fr.  Chkestensen.  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  say.  If  in 
wisdom  of  this  committee  you  could  devise  anything  which  would 
ulize  the  difference  in  the  depreciation  as  tietween  those  coun- 
ts so  that  they  will  be  brought  to  a  nearer  basis,  the  American 
Dufacturers  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it  done. 
Senator  McLean.  That  would  make  possible  some  reduction  \vl 
duty  and  still  give  you  ample  protection? 
'r.  Chkestensen.  Yes,  sir. 

Enator  Walsh.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  of  doing  that  ? 
jJr.  Chrestensbn.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  a  way,  is  there  not — paying  their  debts 
i  taking  them  on  our  own  shoulders? 

tfr.  Chkestensen.  I  would  not  at  this  time^  under  any  considera- 
Q,  take  over  the  work  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
The  Chairman,  It  is  a  hard  job. 
Mr.  Chkestensen.  It  surelj  is. 
I  have  some  other  samples  m  other  lines  here, 
^nator  McLean.  I  think  we  understand  it 
Mr.  Chkestensen.  There  is  just  one  thing,  if  I  may  ask  for  just  a 
meat 
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In  the  brief  submitted  here  yesterday  afternoon — and  I  havi- 
only  a  very  few  minutes  to  go  over  it  in  a  very  cursory  way — I  « 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  exhibits  in  the  schedules  pertaining 
table  cutlery,  paragraph  365. 

This  gentleman  appeared  here  yesterday  afternoon   represent 
more  tlian  80  per  cent  of  the  total  importations  of  cutlery  into  t 
country.    He  came  here  and  stated,  or  left  the  impression  with  : 
committee,  I  believe,  that  practically  every  one  of  those  imix»rt-" 
were  at  the  same  time  honest-to-goodness  American  manufacturer-  • 
cutlery  with  large  investments  in  this  country  in  nianufactur  • 
plants,  giving  work  to  American  workmen.    That,  gentlemen,  }■ 
can  investigate  as  well  as  I.    The  only  exhibit  that  this  gentlcii: 
puts  in  under  table  cutlery  is  an  English  butcher  knife  imported  • 
Herman  Boker  &  Co.    I  do  not  believe  that  Herman  Boker  &  0\. 
the  first  place,  are  in  the  habit  of  importing  any  considerable  qu. 
tities  of  English-made  knives;  and  the  very  fact  that  tJiis  associat  < 
made  up  of  those  who  have  large  interests  m  Germany,  could  not !:: 
in  the  whole. range  of  their  importations  a  German-made  biit^hi 
knife  that  they  could  present  to  this  committee,  is  evidence  that  t: 
have  a  pretty  weak  case,  and  that  they.havegot  to  get  an  EnuL- 
butcher  knife  in  order  to  prove  their  case.    We  CTant  that  the  pr 
posed  tariff  is  an  embargo,  practically,  upon  some  Englii^  cutlery. 

Furthermore,  as  a  matter  of  interest 

Senator  Walsh.  Wait  a  moment.  The  proposed  tariff  bill  you  • 
is  an  embargo  on  all  English-made  goods? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Upon  some  English  cutlery. 

In  addition,  this  Wilson  butcher  knife  would  be  imported  int^  tr 
country — I  do  not  care  whether  you  put  500  or  1,000  or  2fi^K^  i* 
cent  upon  it;  all  the  Wilson  line  oi  butcher  knives  have  been  impcr- 
into  this  country  for  years  and  they  go  to  a  peculiar  trade  that  ; 
mands  their  knives  and  their  knives  only.  They  will  not  have  :;: 
others. 

You  will  find  that  under  the  column  of  tariff  upon  these  but-^ 
knives  this  figures  out  $3.14.    If  this  gentleman  in  any  way  can  fit: 
that  beyond  $2.18  under  the  proposed  tariff,  I  would  like  to  set- 
figures. 

May  I  have  permission  to  file  a  brief  later? 

The  Chairman.  You  may. 

SCISSOBS  AND  SHEABS. 
[Paragraph  857.] 

STATEMENT  OF  CAMILLE  Ii.  QAIBOABD,  BBPBS8SHTZHQ  7.  WB 

&  SONS  CO.,  NEWABK,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  simply  speak  on  what  has  already  \^ 
heard  by  the  committee,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  Gairoard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  He  represents  the  American  producers. 

Mr.  Gairoard.  The  American  manufacturers  of  scissors  and  sV' 
in  this  country  that  were  established  before  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 
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Ir.  Gairoari).  I  am  sales  manaf^er  of  J.  Wiss  &  Sons  Co.,  New- 
:,  N.  J.  I  am  also  chairman  of  the  tariff  committee  of  seven  large 
nufacturers  of  shears  and  scissors  who  previous  to  the  war  prac- 
tUy  furnished  9()  per  cent  of  the  total  that  was  turned  out  in  the 
ited  States. 

Tho  Chairman.  Briefly'  speaking,  what  do  you  want  with  refer- 
e  to  the  hill?     Are  j^ou  satisfied  with  the  way  it  was  passed  in 

House! 

ir,  Gairoard.  We  are,  Senator;  but  we  think  we  should  have  at 
St  five  minutes  to  counteract  the  effect  that  was  attempted  to  be 
>duced  yesterday  regarding  valuation. 
Che  Chairman.  The  committee  has  exhaustively  heard  everyone 

valuation.     You  are  satisfied  with  the  rate  that  the  House  has 

en,  are  you  not? 

tfr.  Gairoard.  I  am;  but  I  just  \^nt  to  have  five  minutes  to  say 

Qething  which  I  think  will  interest  you. 

5enator  McLean.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  were  not  here  yesterday 

ernoon 

The  Chahiman.  Some  of  the  time,  but  not  all  the  afternoon, 
senator  McLean.  The  witness  who  closed  yesterday  claimed  that 
«{»  rates  would  operate  as  an  embargo  against  German  importa- 
ns,  and  it  is  in  reply  to  that  that  this  witness  wishes  to  put  in 
ne  exhibits. 

The  Chairman,  (to  on.    Of  course,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 

of  these  rates  will  be  carefully  examined  by  the  Treasury  expert, 

tl  this  committee,  I  think,  is  not  going  to  permit  any  prohibitive 

Mr.  Gairoard.  We  understand  that.  We  do  not  want  any  prohibi- 
e  rates.  We  think  that  all  that  is  before  this  committee  is  the 
estion  of  wages  which  have  to  be  equalized. 

Our  importing  friends  come  here  and  talk  about  the  dear  Ameri- 
fi  public.     We  think  that  the  dear  American  public  is  the  work- 

m 

Senator  McLean.  We  understand  that.  Get  right  down  to  your 
ply  to  Mr.  Kastor. 

Mr.  Gairoard.  I  have  here  a  7^-inch  barber  shear  imported  by  A. 
itte,  of  New  York  Citv,  about  January  1,  1921,  at  about  344.80 
irks,  which  makes  the  United  States  value  $4.59  per  dozen,  plus  a 
ity  of  $1.37  per  dozen  under  the  Underwood  bill.    That  is  sold 

a  retailer  for  $3  per  pair.  A  pair  of  American  barber  shears 
mparable  to  the  above  would  sell  wholesale  at  $11,40  per  dozen, 
ified  on  the  proposed  tariff  the  duty  and  German  cost  would  equal 
0.89  per  dozen. 

I  am  citing  that  to  show  you  that  the  American  public  would  not 
ffer  if  the  proposed  tariff  were  to  be  put  on  a  barber  shear  of  that 
Dd. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  anv  shears  imported  recently  into  the 
nited  States? 
Mr.  Gaiboard.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  McLean.  Very  large  importations. 
Mr.  Gairoard.  The  importation  into  the  United  States  previous 

the  war  averaged  about  400,000  dozen  per*  year. 
The  Chairman.  Steel-laid  scissors  and  shears? 
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Mr.  Gairoard.  Very  few  steel-laid  scissors  and  shears  are  imponi 
but  of  all  other  shears  and  scissors  400,000  pairs  on  a  yearly  averd^* 
were  imported  into  the  United  States. 

During  the  month  of  June,  1921.  over  57.000  dozen  were  import^ 
That  shows  you  the  condition  ot  affairs.    The  factories  that  k-' 
making  these  goods  are  working  half  time  with  half  forces,  and  . 
the  importations  continue  for  six  moi*e  months  I  think  the  Uii/- 
States  will  have  a  suflSciency  for  the  next  two  years. 

Mr.  McLean.  Take  up  the  line  of  goods  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ea^3 
yesterday,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  He  did  not  get  down  to  scissors,  but  he  left  ?»'ii'' 
samples  to  be  examined  to-day. 

Senator  McLean.  He  had  something  to  say  about  scissors. 

Mr.  Kastor.  If  there  is  anything  brought  up  here  that  you  a 
not  sure  about,  I  request  that  I  be  asked  about  these  particu: 
samples. 

Senator  McLean.  I  suppose  vou  want  to  reply  to  the  witness  wl.  i 
testified  yesterday  with  regard  to  some  samples  which  he  shovf*- 
Do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gairoard.  Exactly. 

The  witness  yesterday  said  that  under  the  present  valuation  S}  - 
tem  and  the  proposed  tariff  it  would  mean  an  embargo  on  these  gooU 
What  I  am  to  show  you  is  that  it  would  not  mean  an  embargo  on  thtrj 
goods  at  all.  Here  is  a  scissors  which  is  iniported  from  J.  Henckei-^j 
of  Germany,  wliich  he  says  costs  $5.13  in  (Germany.  In  the  Unit 
States  that  scissors  sells  to  the  user  for  $3  per  pair. 

The  American  sample  shown  by  the  German  importer  is  not  '-^'i 
parable. 

J.  Wiss  &  Sons  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  make  a  comparable  barl* 
scissors  which  they  sell  to  the  wholesalers  at  $12.40  per  dozen. 

The  cost  of  the  imported  scissors  plus  proposed  tariff  would  t- 
German  cost  $5.13,  duty  $6.74,  total  cost  $11.97  per  dozen,  agar-i 
American  price  of  $12.40  per  dozen. 

Furthermore,  you  will  find  that  the  importer  has  figured  the  Oi  - 
man  marks  mucn  higher  than  the  existing  rate. 

Senator  McLean.  He  gave  some  figures  here  estimating  the  duti 
that  would  be  assessed  under  the  proposed  rates,  showing  wat  on  thj 
prices  of  those  scissors  there  would  be  an  embargo  against  Germa^ 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Gairoard.  It  would  not.  I  am  proving  that  right  here.  Tb-| 
would  not  be  an  embargo.    A  scissors  of  that  kind  could  sdl  for — | 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  price  of  that  scissors  you  jnsl  had  : 
your  hand? 

Mr.  Gairoard.  In  Germany,  $6.13. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  duty  under  the  Fordney  bill  w  * 
American  valuation?     $8.66,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gairoard.  The  duty  based  on  American  wholeBalo  prioe 
$12.40  would  be  $2.40  per  dozen  specific  and  35  per  cent  on  $11;  ^ 
which  is  $4.34,  making  a  total  duty  of  $6.74  per  aozen* 

Senator  Walsh.  Then,  that  is  $13.79.  You  say  you  can  prodii«^ 
in  this  country  for  $12.40? 

Mr.  Gairoard.  We  could. 


you 

$1.51 
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Jenator  Walsh.  Does  not  that  amount  to  an  embargo  ? 

Ir.  Gaiboard.  No. 

ienator  Walsh.  Those  are  the  scissors  he  used  yesterday. 

ir,  Gaiboabd.  Why  did  he  not  use  these  scissors  here  [indicating]  ? 

ienator  Walsh.  Show  it.    We  are  not  taking  sides  here. 

kir.  Gairoard.  No.  9123,  6-inch 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  foreign  cost? 

Ir.  Gaiboard.  85  cents  per  dozen. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  domestic  value  of  that  is  what  ? 

Jr.  Gaiboard.  The  domestic  vahie,  he  claims,  is  $2.27.    We  claim 

Senator  Walsh.  Under  the  Fordiiey  bill  the  duty  upon  that  is  85 
ts,  making  $3.19.  So  it  makes  it  more  of  an  embargo  than  even 
claims. 

rlr.  Gairoard.  85  cents  a  dozen  makes  it  how  much  i 
senator  Walsh.  $3.19,  he  claims, 
rfr.  Gaiboabd.  That  is  wrong. 
^enator  Walsh.  That  is  the  way  he  figured  it  out. 
At.  Kastob.  That  is  correct  if  based  on  $2.27.    I  can  figure  it  out 
^ou  very  easily  on  $1.58.    Fifteen  cents  apiece  is  $1.80 ;  35  per  cent 
58  would,  roughly,  be  50  cents.    That  is  $2.30.    The  duty  is 
30,  which  is  absolutely  an  embargo 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  stenographer  to 
le  this  running  debate. 

Wr.  Gairoard.  I  suggest  that  you  take  tlieir  brief  and  we  will  file 
irief,  and  you  review  it. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  leave  it  that  way. 
tfr.  Gairoard.  We  can  show  the  difference. 

•^enutor  Wai^h.  Have  .you  any  more  scissors  that  you  want  to 
intout? 

Mr.  Gairoard.  No,  sir. 

•^nator  Walsh.  You  have  shown  us  two  already  on  which  you  ad- 
t  that  the  duty  amounts  to  an  embargo. 
Mr.  Gaiboard.  In  this  particular  case  here. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  through  ? 

Mr.  Gairoard.  The  point  that  I  desire  to  make  is  this,  that  while 
I  German  importer  may  claim  that  he  has  to  sell  these  for  $8.66, 
'  fnct  of  the  matter  is  that  he  does  not  have  to  sell  it  for  $8.66.  He 
<'lling  it  for  considerably  more  than  that.  It  is  in  the  selling  price, 
1  he  can  go  ahead  and  pay  the  duty. 

riie  Chairman.  Have  you  a  brief  that  you  desire  to  file '^ 
^Ir.  (lAiROARiK  We  are  going  to  file  a  brief. 

BUXF  or  OAMILLE  L  eAXXOABD.  BXPBZBEVTXirO  J.  WXB8  ft  SOWS   CO.. 

VEWABX.  V.  7. 

OQ  Will  find  upon  close  study  thnt  the  brief  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Cutlery 
Mirters*  Association  is  very  misleading.  Here  are  Uie  main  points  on  which 
ir  arfciiments  are  deceptive : 

•  They  nxe  a  very  high  mark  value,  which  in  one  case  is  about  00  per  cent 
h«T  than  the  present-day  average  of  the  mark  value. 

.  Tbey  base  their  comparisons  on  goods  that  do  not  at  all  compare  as  to 
lie. 

•  Tlipy  base  most  of  their  American  selling  prices  on  goods  made  and  sold 
this  (viuntry  by  firms  largely  interested  in  German  industries,  and  have  at 
l»ro8ent  time  small  temporary  American  factories. 

*^i:.27— 22— sc'H  :\ 22 
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One  can  not  help  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  gentleiueB  Kp> 
sentlng  the  Cutlery  Importers*  Association  liave  selected  articles  impoctfld  i 
times  when  tlie  mark  value  was  very  much  higher  than  it  has  been  or  is 
The  German  mark  has  been  decreasing  steadily,  and  very  likelj  will 
still  further.  It  is  very  possible  that  before  the  proposed  taiHf  bill  is 
acted  upon  that  German  scissors,  whidi  they  claim  no^*  cost  $5l13  per 
in  United  States  currency,  will  cost  only  $3.08^  per  dozen  in  United  States 
reucy,  due  to  the  mark  declining  to  $0.01  or  perhaps  less.  Records  of 
United  States  Customs  Service  show  that  while  the  mark  is  decreasiiif 
value,  the  cost  of  scissors  imported  from  Germany  is  likewise  decnasLo^ 
(Terman  manufacturers  are  not  increashig  their  price  in  marics  while  the 
of  the  mark  is  decreasing,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  cost  to  the  importer  to  '. 
country  is  decreasing  accordingly. 

A  scissor  similar  to  No.  1535,  3i-inch,  imported  from  J.  A.  Henkel,  ^^tfrnuij 
is  comparable  as  to  quality  and  flnish  with  a  scissor  ma<le  by  .1.  Wi!»  4  Sf 
('o.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  No.  663^,  which  is  sold  by  the  American  ntanufmctnrer 
$9.50  per   dozen   wholesale.     Assuming    that   the  imported   (t>8t  of  l&Zt 
United  States  currency  would  be  correct,  the  proposed  tarift  would  make 
cost  $8.95,  against  the  American  wholesale  selling  ^rice  of  $9.50.     But  it 
shown  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  samples  and  octual  invoicev 
Wester  Bros.,  a  large  importer  of  New  York  City,  is  importiuK  «  scissor  ad 
to  the  J.  A.  Henkel  scissor,  No.  1535,  3i-inch,  No.  156,  at  138.60  marks 
dozen  on  a  mark  cost  of  1.10,  or  $1.52  in  United  States  currency.    This  sri 
which  is  also  comparable  to  the  Wiss  scissor,  would  therefore  cost  the  impnn 
under  the  proposed  tariff  $6.65  per  dozen,  which  certainly  allows  the  iniiMnt 
more  than  a  chance  to  compete  wltli  the  American  scissors  at  $9i50. 

Scissors  No.  2610,  7-inch,  imported  from  J.  A.  Henkel,  Germany,  does  »< 
all  compare  with  the  sample  offered  as  sold  by  the  Newark  Cutlery  Go 
compares  with  a  scissor  such  as  made  by  the  W.  H.  Compton  Shear  Co.,  N 
N.  J.,  or  J.  Wiss  &  Sons  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  sells  to  the  wholesale 
at  $12.40  per  dozen  for  the  same  Quality  and  finish  as  the-  imported  Q< 
scissor.  Figuring  the  cost  of  this  Henkel  scissor  at  $5.13  per  dosen  Vu 
States  currency  is  correct  at  the  murk  value,  which  they  claim,  the  pro|t 
duty  would  bring  the  cost  of  the  Gemmn  article  at  $11.87  per  dosen  again^r  li 
American  wholesale  selling  price  of  $12.40  per  dozen.  But  that  same  ftriaa 
figured  at  a  mark  value  of  0.01  would  bring  the  cost  to  ^e  Importer  to  iVii 
per  dozen,  including  proposed  duty,  against  the  American  selling  priee  of  $Vl 
\)er  dozen. 

In  the  office  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  a  sample  i»f  it 
solid  steel  trimmer  handle  scissor  imported  from  J.  A.  Henkel,  Germanv.  v 
cost  of  216.80  marks,  which,  figuring  the  mark  at  1.10,  equals  in  Uaited  S 
currency  $2.38  per  dozen.    This  scissor  is  comparable  to  n  aciaaor.  Nv. 
made  by  J.  Wiss  &  Sons  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  is  sold  by  them  to  the  wb* 
sale  trade  at  $12  per  dozen.    Figuring  the  proposed  duty  on  the  Qerman  a! 
will  bring  the  cost  to  $8.08,  which  also  gives  the  importer  more  than  a  rhif 
to  compete.    Similar  comparisons  can  be  made  on  the  ^itlre  line 

I  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  whoi  compftring 
made  scissors  with  American-made  scissors  the  Cutlery  Importers^  Ascmriiti 
has  been  very  careful  to  make  the  comparison  not  with  sciasora  made  by  A 
can  factories  which  existed  previous  to  the  war  but  with  factories  nwU^r  i 
(!ontrol  of  principals  whose  int^ests  have  always  been  In  tlie  impoftiac 
German-made  cutlery.  It  is  only  since  the  war  that  M.  Klass  started  m 
scissor  business  in  the  United  States.  It  is  only  since  the  war  that  the  N 
Cutlery  Co.  has  been  making  scissors  in  the  United  States.  Tbe  Newark 
lery  Co.  is  owned  by  the  principals  of  a  firm  who  have  acted  for  years  ai»  i0c 
in  the  United  States  for  J.  A.  Henkel,  of  Germany.  It  is  only  natani'. 
assume  that  their  interests  are  greater  in  Germany  than  they  are  in  the  Vx*a 
States,  and  that  their  small  American  factories  are  only  serving  a  teinpnn 
purpose.  Certainly  if  those  interests  conld  continue  to  Import  adspiri  v*} 
the  Underwood  tariff  or  under  a  minimum  tariff  their  American  fa<^ort«««  vv 
he  closed  as  far  as  the  manufacture  of  scissors  is  cx>ncenied. 

The  comparison  of  the  M.  Klass  scissor.  No.  H764.  34-inoh^  niu«le  in  0<t 
with  a  scissor  made  by  M.  Klass,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Is  odious.    Tlie  t}u» 
the  German  scissor  is  considerably  better  and  it  is  better  finislied,  and  th**  K'< 
scissor  made  in  Newark,  N.  .T.,  does  not  at  all  compare  \rlth  it.     Then'  < 
other  scissors  made  in  tlie  ITnlted  States  which  would  lie  c«omparable  f*H* 
which  naturally  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  the  Klnss  scissor  made  in  N>*» 
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But  tbe  other  scissors  are  naturally  not  used  by  the  Cutlery  Importers' 
liation  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  very  same  argument  holds 
with  the  No.  1535  and  No.  2610  J.  A.  Henkel,  of  Germany,  scissor.  They 
ompared  with  scissors  made  by  the  same  principals  in  their  American  fac- 
s,  and  tbe  scissors  made  in  their  American  factories  are  not  of  the  same 
quality  or  the  same  high  finish  as  other  scissors  made  in  the  United  States, 
therefore  could  not  be  considered  a  comparable  article.  Other  American 
ifacturers  make  comparable  scissors  which  are  sold  at  a  higher  price  than 
}  sold  by  the  Newark  Cutlery  Co.,  but  if  the  representatives  of  the  Cutlery 
»rtcrs*  Association  used  samples  of  these  scissors  their  contention  would 
because  at  the  price  at  which  the  American  factories  sell  scissors  that 
d  compare  with  the  J.  A.  Henkel  scissor,  plus  the  proposed  duty,  the 
rlcan  scissors  would  be  much  higher  in  price,  thereby  permitting  the  Oer- 
importer  to  compete. 

has  beeu  insinuated  by  the  Cutlery  Importers'  Association  that  higher  duty 
mean  a  higher  cost  on  scissors  to  tlie  consumer  in  thi>  United  States.  My 
rience  lias  been  that  no  matter  liow  low  the  cost  of  initH>rtatIon  htis  been 
filing  prices  of  the  German  imfiorters  have  always  remained  high  enough 
lerely  undersell  the  Americjin  manufacturer.  Take  their  own  l)rief  and 
will  find  that  they  acknowledge  that  to-dny  their  No.  2610,  71-inch  scissor, 
>rted  from  J.  A.  Henkel,  Germany,  and  which  they  claim  coat  $5.13  per 
n  and  on  which  the  present  duty  is  $1.53^,  making  a  total  ctmt  to  the  int- 
er of  $6.66i,  is  sold  by  them  to  the  wholesale  trade  at  $15.50  i)er  dozen,  or  nf 
t  per  cent  profit,  and  in  turn  tliis  is  sold  by  tlie  wholesale  trade  to  the  con- 
er  at  |3  each. 

overnment  publications,  mostly  taken  from  tlie  Department  of  Commerce, 
iv  that  the  average  earnings  of  experien{!e<l  men  in  the  scissor  trade 
xermany  is  about  50  cents  for  a  day  of  eight  hours.  In  the  United  States 
same  class  of  men  have  to  be  paid  not  less  than  $4  per  day  of  eight  hours. 
«n  75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  scissor  represents  labor. 
i  proposed  tariff  bill  as  written  will  permit  the  American  manufacturers 
>ay  their  men  a  reasonable  rate  of  wages  and  still  compete  with  the  cheap 
or  cost  of  Germany  and  Japan. 

^ar  in  mind  that  the  scissor  industry  in  the  United  States  is  an  infant 
ustry  which  was  very  necessary  during  the  war.  Our  Army  and  Navy 
dical  Departments  had  to  have  thousands  of  pairs  of  surgical  scissors,  which 
re  not  made  in  this  country  before  the  war.  The  then  existing  Anierican 
tories  successfully  equipped  their  factories  and  trained  men  to  do  tliis  work. 
D  will  therefore  recognize  that  special  care  must  be  taken  of  this  industry 
else  we  are  going  back  to  the  conditions  which  prevailed  previous  to  the 
r,  wlien  ov<»r  95  per  cent  of  the  scissors  used  in  this  country  were  im|)orted. 
riie  objection  of  the  Cutlery  InuM)rters'  AssiK'iation  to  tho  branding  clause 
ridiculous.  The  proiK)sefl  tarifl*  has  In  mind  the  protect  ion  of  the  consumer 
the  United  States.  By  all  means  the  clause  as  to  branding  slioulci  stand 
written  in  the  propose<l  hill. 

PRTTNIHa  SHEABS  AND  HAIB  CUPPERS. 

[Paragraph  357.1 

'ATEMEKT  6F  CHABLES  F.  WIEBTJSCH,  REPRESENTIKG  J.  T. 
SENRY  MANTJFACTTTBIira  CO.,  HAMBEN,  COKN.,  AND  OTHERS. 

"^ator  Dillingham,  You  are  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  WiEBFSCH.  My  address  is  110  Lafayette  Street,  New  York 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  wish  to  be  heard  on  paragraph  357? 

Mr.  WiBBuscH.  Yes.    I  really  represent  two  groups  of  manufac- 

rers:  First,  manufacturers  of  hair  clippers,  and  also  manufar- 

'^rs  of  pruning  shears,  and  with  your  permission  I  should  like 

*  speak  on  prunmg  shears  first. 

^^nator  Dhjjnoham.  Under  what  section? 

Mr.  Wiebusch.  I  would  like  to  have  it  under  section  357,  where 

^<*ars  are  provided  for. 
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111  order  that  we  may  visualize  the  articles  I  will  disc  uss,  1  > 
display  a  few  samples  of  pruning  shears.    Pruning  shears  are  ms.^ 
by  a  number  of  manufacturers:  The  J,  T.  Henry  Manufactoni. 
Co.,  Hamden,  Conn.,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  is  here ;  the  PedL,  StoT  j 
Wilcox  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  T.  J.  Kay,  vice  president  of  the  '^c 

Sany,  being  also  here;  Seymour  Smith  &  Son  (Inc.),OakviUe,  Com 
►oker  Cutlery  &  Hardware  Co.,  of  New  York,  with   factory  & 
Hilton,  N.  J.;  the  Cronk  &  Carrier  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  EliLir. 
N.  Y,,  and  the  Clyde  Cutlery  Co.,  of  Clyde,  Ohio. 

Pruning  shears  are  cutlery,  so  recognized  among  manufadur  ■ 
and  the  trade  generally,  and  until  the  end  of  the  year  1916  »?: 
always  classified  for  customs  purposes  as  ^ears  uncler  the  cut  It: 
schedule  in  the  tariff  of  1913,  under  paragraph  128. 

In  1916  a  firm  of  importers  representing  a  Swiss  manufacture 
protested  against  the  payment  of  duty  on  the  ground  that  prum 
shears  were  agricultural  implements,  alid  as  su(h  should  comt' 
free  of  duty.    The  matter  oame  before  the  Board  of  General  A^ 

S raisers  and  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  and  their  decision  .' 
.  36904)  classified  pruning  shears  as  agricultural  implements  ^l 
since  then  they  have  come  in  duty  free.  While  the  war  last^l  i  ■ 
was  not  so  important,  as  no  goods  could  come  from  (Termanv,  in 
Swiss  and  French  manufacturers  had  only  a  limited  output  j. 
asked  high  prices,  but  now  that  Germany  is  sending  large  cjuant.i 
of  goods  here  at  unprecedentedly  low  prices  the  situation  is  bec<r 
ing  very  serious  for  the  American  manufacturers. 

Just  to  give  an  instance  of  present  German  prices  we  will  comp- 
a  recent  German  quotation  on  a  leading  style  of  pruning  she*: 
California  pattern,  black  handle,  9-inch,  with  a  cori*esponding  Ame 
ican  pruning  shear.     The  German  is  quoted  at  marks  159.36  r^ 
dozen,  which,  figured  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  and  allowli 
10  per  cent  for  expense  to  bring  the  goods  here,  figures  less  thai, 
per  dozen,  much  below  the  actual  cost  of  production  of  a  oir; 
sponding  American  shear  which  sells  here  for  $6.50  per  dossen.    Mn 
other  patterns  have  been  compared  nnd  show  a  similar  ratio 
would  be  useless  to  give  you  all  the  figures,  but  on  polished 
nickel-plated  shears  and  some  (liflTercnt  models  and    patterns, 
ratio  is  practically  the  same  as  in  this  particular  pattei*n. 

Senator  McLean    Do  vou  mean  to  sav  that  these  articles  do  ' 

•  « 

come  in  free? 

Mr.  WiEBuscH.  They  do  come  in  free  of  duty. 

Senator  McLean.  Under  what  paragraph  should  thev  l>e  pl:i> 

Mr.  WiEBrscH.  In  about  two  minutes  T  will  reach  that  point 
you  will  allow  me  to  continue.  It  is  well  known  that  labor  in  *  • 
many  is  now  being  paid  about  one-third  or  less  than  American  Ix"» 
and  considering  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  pruning  s'^  • 
is  labor,  it  will  be  seen  how  imperative  it  is  to  suitably  protet-f  ' 
American  industry  if  it  is  to  survive.  I 

Senator  Watson.  You  mean  under  the  T'^nderwiMMl  law  the^  i 
come  in  free? 

Mr.  WiEBUscii.  Under  the  Underwood  law,  until  the  court  'i*^ 
sion  was  rendered,  they  paid  the  duty,  but  since  this  decisi<in  wh-  r 
dered  by  the  Court  oi  Customs  Appeals  they  have  all  nmie  in  ' 
of  duty.     They  are  coming  in  free  of  duty  t6*day. 
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enator  Watson.  Do  they  come  in  under  agricultural  instruments 
are  on  the  free  list? 

[r.  WiKBuscH.  Yes,  sir.  Referring  again  to  the  court  decision  al- 
ly mentioned,  we  would  say  that  the  court  in  deciding  that  prun- 
shears  are  agricultural  implements  gave  a  highly  technical  mter- 
tation,  and  we  believe  that  could  the  framers  of  the  tariff  have 
Been  such  a  decision  they  would  certainly  have  made  special 
vision  for  pruning  shears  under  the  cutlery  paragraph.  While 
5  true  that  quite  a  few  pruning  shears  are  used  for  pruning  in 
jyards  and  orchards,  for  which  reason  the  court  hela  that  they 
e  to  be  classified  as  agricultural  implements,  there  are  as  many  or 
^  wsed  by  gardeners,  nurserymen,  and  thousands  of  individuals 
>  have  their  own  gardens  and  prime  trees,  shrubs,  hedges,  and 
rers,  who  would  not  be  classified  as  farmers  or  agriculturists, 
enator  Watson.  Where  do  you  think  they  ought  to  be? 
fr.  WiEBUscH.  My  next  paragraph  tells.  In  the  present  tariff 
ning  knives  which  are  used  for  the  identical  purpose  as  pruning 
irs  are  specially  mentioned  and  dutiable,  which  we  consider  cor- 
;  and  more  logical  than  to  class  pruning  shears  with  plows,  har- 
jfTs,  reapers,  and  agricultural  implements  used  for  tilling  the  soil. 
•  recommendation  is  that  under  Schedule  3,  paragraph  357,  there 
nserted  after  the  words  "All  other  shears  and  scissors  and  blades 
the  same,"  the  words  "  also  pruning  shears  of  all  kinds."  The 
lation  is  a  very  serious  one  for  the  American  manufacturers  of 
ning  shears,  and  we  hope  that  our  request  that  pruning  shears  be 
le  dutiable  as  cutlery  will  be  granted. 

enator  Watson.  Why  not  say  "  all  other  scissors  and  shears,  in- 
iing  pruning  shears  "? 

If,  WiisnuscH.  The  way  I  suggested  was  the  way  I  thought  it 
|ht  be  best,  but  j^ou  gentlemen  who  carefully  examine  the  wording 
hese  tariffs  and  have  had  so  much  experience  in  the  matter  will  un- 
ibtedly  see  that  it  is  properly  inserted  so  that  the  pruning  shears 

I  pay  the  same  duty  exactly  as  other  shears. 

enator  Diixinoiiam.  I  think  they  understand  your  point. 

fr.  WiEBUsGH.  I  have  made  myself  as  brief  as  possible.    While  I 

here,  let  me  say  that  I  represent  another  group  of  manufacturers, 

I I  will  take  no  more  time  on  that  than  I  have  on  pruning  shears, 
represent  Mr.  Priest,  president  of  the  American  Shear  Manu- 

tunng  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  who  is  scheduled  to  be  here,  but  un- 
tunatelv  he  could  not  come ;  also  the  Coates  Clipper  Manuf actur- 
Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and  the  Boker  Cutlery  &  Hardware  Co., 
Jew  York^  with  a  factory  at  Hilton,  N.  J. 

Uir  clippers,  including  toilet,  horse,  and  fetlock  clippers,  have 
er  been  specially  mentioned  in  any  tariff,  but  have  always  been 
sified  for  customs  purposes  as  "  manufactures  of  metal."  Under 
tariff  of  1913,  which  is  now  in  effect,  the  duty  is  20  per  cent  ad 
)pem.  In  the  Fordney  tariff,  paragraph  393,  the  rate  of  duty  on 
cles  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  iron,  steel,  etc.,  has  been 
le  35  per  cent  ad  valorem^  and  if  no  special  provision  is  made  for 
p  clippers  this  is  the  rate  that  would  apply  when  the  bill  becomes 
iw.  This  rate,  however,  even  based  on  the  American  valuation 
n«  is  entirely  inadequate  protection  under  existing  conditions. 
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During  the  last  12  months  thousands  of  pairs  of  clippers,  sold  at  rti.i 
ously  low  prices,  have  flooded  this  market  from  Germany ;  aooonl.: 
to  an  estimate  several  hundred  thousand  pair  in  all,  and  the  gw^ 
are  on  the  shelves  of  practically  every  jobber  and  retailer  of  this  rL 
of  goods  in  the  country.    Only  a  few  nouses  whose  policy  has  be«n 
to  buy  any  German  goods,  irrespective  of  price  inducements,  have  r-j 
fined  their  purchases  to  the  American  articles.    The  result  has  h 
that  the  demand  for  American  clippers  has  dwindled  to  insigntfi< 
proportions,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  industry  is  menaced. 

Clippers  are  offered  by  German  manufacturers  at  48  mark.-, 
marks,  27  marks,  and  even  less  each,  which  figures  even  with  3*»  |i 
cent  duty  added  makes  the  cost  laid  down  here  considerably  less  th 
the  cost  of  production  of  corresponding  American  models.    \m 
ican  manufacturers  feel  that  their  industry  is  entitled  to  the  ssii 
protection  that  is  accorded  to  similar  articles  in  the  cutlery  line, 
clippers  are  cutlery  the  same  as  knives,  shears,  etc.    All  the  argam 
that  apply  to  tariff  protection  for  pocket  knives,  table  knives,  sh< 
scissors,  surgical  instruments,  etc.,  apply  with  equal  force  t^*  U 
clippers. 

We  recommend  that  under  Schedule  3,  paragraph  357,  before 
word  "  provided,"  there  be  inserted :  "  hair  clippers,  25  cents  t*^ 
and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  condition  in  regard  to  marking  the  goods  with  the  naint- 
the  country  of  origin  should  also  be  enforced  for  these  go<Ml^ 
same  as  for  shears,  scissors,  etc. 

The  hair-clipper  industry  is  not  one  of  the  large  industrie>  of 
country  but  nevertheless  important.  If  the  industry  languish^s^ 
affects  more  than  the  manufacturers  and  their  employees  for  whoii 
speak.  It  will  mean  that  they  will  buy  less  steel  from  the  sil 
manufacturers,  fewer  malleables  from  the  foundries,  fewer  castil 
from  the  manufacturers  who  make  these;  fewer  screws,  suppli 
boxes,  labels,  and  many  other  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  pnjili 
Unless  the  goods  can  be  sold  at  a  profit,  however  small,  over  t.i 
cost  of  production  the  industry  is  bound  to  decline,  and  this  ^^i! 
react  all  along  the  line  to  the  miners  of  metal  and  coal.  There  is  < 
industry  that  is  more  deserving  of  consideration  than  the  h«u 
clipper  industry,  and  we  confidently  trust  that  the  necessary  p"^ 
tection  will  be  granted. 

I  wish  to  ada  just  one  matter,  which  perhaps  is. not  essential  I'U 
is  of  interest :  The  hair-clipper  industry  really  started  in  the  city  f" 
Nashua  in  1865,  where  Mr.  Priest  made  some  of  the  first  clipper 
that  were  ever  made.  It  was  peculiarly  an  American  industry,  a^- 
in  the  eighties  and  nineties  thousands  of  pairs  of^^Vmerican  clipper 
were  sent  to  Europe.  It  was  only  after  that  time  that  GermAH' 
began  to  make  clippers,  at  first  satisfying  the  European  deman! 
thereby  stopping  the  exportation  of  American  clippers  to  Eumf*' 
and  now  we  have  come  to  a  point  where  the  things  are  turned  anwu 
and  German  clippers  are  coming  into  this  country,  where  iHt 
originated  and  were  first  produced  and  exported. 

There,  I  think,  is  a  logical  argument  that  if  there  is  any  indiK. 
that  needs  protection  against  the  lower  cost  of  production  in  ii^^i 
many  it  is  the  clipper  industry. 
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S7  OF  0HA&LE8  F.  WZEBITBOH,  BEPBS8SKTIVO  J.  T.  HSnT  MAVITFAOTirR- 

ZVG  00.  AVB  OTKSXS. 

ippleuieiitiug  my  tt^stliuony,  in  which  I  recoiiuneuded  a  duty  of  25  cents 
I  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  hair  clippers,  I  will  give  an  estimate  of  tho 
of  importing  clippers  under  conditions  existing  to-day. 

ne  of  the  most  popular  clippers  which  has  been  imported  very  largely  from 
tnany  is  a  No.  00  neck  shave,  which  can  be  bought  to-day  in  Gernuuiy  at 
ks  40  each,  and  under  the  proposed  duty  the  cost  laid  down  in  New  York 
Id  figure  as  follows :  • 

ks  40,  at  l.lio  cents  i)er  mark $0.50 

euse — freight,  insurance,  etc .02^ 

y.  35  per  cent  on  American  valuation  of  .$1.60 .  50 

iJioduty --_     --    -.    -       .25 

Total  cost  laid  down  in  New  York..    . ._     1.33^ 

ipared  to  American  selling  price  of 1.00 

more  expensive  clipper,  corresponding  to  one  that  is  sold  by  American  hiak- 
at  $2,  figures  as  follows : 

•ks  50  each,  at  1.25  cents  per  mark __    -  .$0.(52.1 

»enses — freight,  insurance,  etc .031 

:y.  35  per  cent  on  American  valuation  of  .$2 .  70 

cltic    duty -.       .25 

Total  co.st  laid  dowu  in  New  York  _.  _.  _. ,_     1.  OOo 

ajiurable   American  cltpper . ... ^       2.00 

n  applying  the  proposed  duty  to  the  very  cheapest  clippers  sold  at  marks  26 
I  marks  27  each,  the  cost,  laid  down  in  New  Y'^ork,  would  come  a  little  higher 
n  the  prices  now  established  by  American  makers,  but  if  the  duty  as  pro- 
ed  would  go  into  effect  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  efiiciency  and  in 
lUity  of  the  German  manufacturers  would  en&ble  them  to  produce  competing 
►pers  at  a  still  lower  cost  abroad,  and,  furthermore,  the  appraiser  might  con- 
er  that  such  cheaper  clippers  might  be  compared  to. cheaper  grades  that  are 
de  in  this  country,  thereby  reducing  the  American  valuation  correspondingly 
w. 

The  large  bulk  of  importations,  however,  has  been  on  the  kinds  of  clippers 
ich  are  covered  by  the  estimate  first  given. 

KAZOBS. 

[Paragraph  358.1 

ATEMEKT  OF  H.  I«.  H£NBY,  BEFBESENTINQ  THE  GENEVA  CUT- 
laE&Y  COBFOBATION  AND  OTHERS,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  do  you  reside? 

Nfr.  Henry'.  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Hknry.  Manufacturer  of  standard  razors. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  company? 

'Mr.  Henry.  The  Geneva  Cutlery  Corporation.    I  represent  nine 

aniifacturers  of  standard  razors,  as  follows:  J.  R.  Torrey  Kazor 

>..  Worcester,  Mass.;  W.  R.  Case  &  Sons,  Bradford,  Pa*.;  S.  R. 

roffccher,  Cranford,  N.  J.;  Henkle  Cliiuss  Co.,  Fremont,  Ohio;  Na- 

>nal  Razor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fremont,  Ohio;  Union  Cutlery  Co., 

lean,  N.  Ic .;  George  W.  KSrn  Razor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Little  Val- 

y,  X.  Y.;  Poiiflfhkeepsie  Cutlery  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  i . ;  manufac- 

rin^  practically  100  per  cent  of  all  the  standard  razors  made  in  the 

nited  States. 

riio  Chairman.  In  different  parts  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes^  sir.    The  nine  factories  referred  to  employ  nor- 
mally about  thirteen  hundred  highly  skilled  artisans. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  it  that  tou  want  with  reference  to  t 
hiU? 

Mr.  Henry.  I  wish  to  sliow,  sir.  that  ^ome  of  the  testimony    . 
read\-  given  is  not  aciurate:  that  the  rates  which  we  went  over  ' 
great  detail  and  on  which  we  st)ent  considerable  time  witli  tlit'  > 
committee  of  the  Hoii:^  would  put  us  in  shape  so  that  we  could  ^k/ 
our  idle  factories  again.    While  the  rates  would  not  be  sufficient.  *-' 
feel  that  in  the  course  of  k  reasonable  length  of  time,  at  least,  - 
further  shop  economy,  we  could  meet  competition  based  on  the  j  r 
l>osed  rates  in  the  House  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the<e  shops  closed  now,  largely? 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes, sir;  very  largely.  Our  own  factory,  for  instur  r 
normally  employing  650  to  7(10  people,  is  running  about  90  to  '" 
and  running  on  half  time — a  skeleton  organization. 

I  want  to  say.  gentlemen,  that  the  plants  that  I  represent,  inclutii' . 
my  own,  liave  no  divided  interests.    We  have  no  foreign  investmert- 
nor  have  we  anv  desii'e  to  bill  fnmi  abroad  to  oui'selves  in  thi>j  <•>' 
try  at  temporarily  convenient  prices. 

I  think  you  gentlemen  will  recall  considerable  activity  on  tin*  y:.: 
of  the  American  manufactui'ers  of  cutlery  in  the  years  101:?  ai. 
1913,  occasioned  by  verj'  flagrant  undervaluations.    It  was  so  seri-  \- 
that  the  very  life  of  our  industry  was  threatened.     The  TreaMir; 
Department  interested  itself;  Secret  Service  men  were  used,  .ir 
eventually  that  practice,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  at  least,  was  larjir' 
stopped. 

That  reminds  me  that  the  gentleman  testifving  vestenlav  niati^ 
very  strenuous  plea  for  ad  valorem  rates.    There  is  no  better  way  « ' 
putting  a  quietus  on  undervaluation  than  by  specific  rates. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Kepublican  doctrine. 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  is  a  very  good  doctrine. 

There  were  some  samples  shown  yesterday.     There  were  pri^-- 
quoted  by  the  importer,  who  stated  that  he  also  was  an  America 
manufacturer,  and  I  think  he  left  the  impression  generally  in  tii  ^ 
room  that  he  was  an  American  manufacturer  of  standard  razors.   S 
far  as  I  know,  this  (Jerman  importer  has  never  made  any  quanti-. 
of  standard*  razors  in  the  Camillus  plant.    I  believe  practicallv  si 
their  razors  are  made  in  their  own  factorv  in  Germanv  and  in  <>t!: 
(lerman  plants. 

A  comparison  was  shown  here  between  a  German  razor.,  which, 
78.40  marks,  the  stated  German  price  per  dozen,  at  the  exchange  r-t 
quoted,  I  believe,  would  figure  $1.17  per  dozen  in  American  currei'  • 
The  so-called  American  comparative  was  a  Torrey  razor*  whicli  t'. 
witness  testified  he  bought  from  the  Torrey  Co.  himself «  and  }•• 
$3.25  per  dozen  for. 

Wisning  to  check  that  statement  and  testimony,  I  talked  ^- ' 
Worcester,  Mass.,  over  thephone  last  night,  and  I  have  here  a  :»••• 
gram  signed  by  the  J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Co.,  and  I  will  read  it : 

Last  quotation  to  Kastor,  AprU  14,  1920,  $4.05  per  doeen.  Last  onler  *. 
gust  12,  1918,  $3.70.    If  more  information  is  wanted,  wire  or  phone« 

J.  R.  ToBiKY  Rasur  <  •• 

That,  gentlemen,  I  think,  throws  out  absolutely  the  testimony   ' 
regard  to  comparatives  on  that  grade  of  razors. 
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jiother  comparison  was  a  Boker  "  Eed  Injun  "  razor.  The  Ameri- 
equivalent  or  comparative  was  a  razor  made  by  one  of  the  smaller 
erican  factories.  They  are  not  comparable  in  any  sense  of  the 
(J,  except,  possibly,  in  price,  and  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
e. 

'he  Boker  razor  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  made  by  bonus-paid 
*kmen.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  better  razor 
]e  than  that  Red  Injun. 

'he  CJeneva  Cutlery  Corporation  make  razors  that  are  comparable 
h  the  Boker  razor,  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  submit,  and  will 
mit,  comparative  samples  and  prices. 

lie  Chairman.  What  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  razor  and  its  spe- 
!  excellence  ? 

Ir.  Henry.  Beautifully  ground.  Senator.  They  are  beautifully 
shed,  nicely  balanced,  and  made  fi'om  excellent  steel, 
want  to  refer  just  a  moment  to  the  razor  submitted  by  the  wit- 
3  yestei'day  and  also  to  its  so-called  -Vmerican  comparative.  The 
•man  cheap  razor  is  made,  in  most  cases — ^those  razors  that  come 
W  a  dozen — of  Bessemer  steel  or  a  very  cheap  grade  of  Swedish 
'I.  They  have  no  quality.  They  are  roughly  finished,  but  they 
"t  the  advantage  of  a  ridiculously  low  price  to  the  wholesale 
rhaser  in  the  United  States.  I  can  buy  them  and  have  bought 
m.  I  was  forced  to  buy  them  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  and  the 
derwood  laws.  They  were  landed  at  35  per  cent  duty.  Prior  to 
t  time  the  Geneva  corporation  made  a  great  volume  of  medium- 
ced  razors,  but  we,  like  other  American  manufacturers  of  stand- 
I  razors,  made  them  out  of  high-grade  steel,  and,  i^egardless  of 
I)rice,  those  razors  were  guaranteed  for  shaving  service,  and  they 
uld  stand  up  and  would  shave. 

rhat  cheap  razor  eventually  got  to  the  consmner  at  approximately 
same  price  as  the  other  razor. 

rhese  cheap  German  razors  were  often  packed  in  individual  cases 
nted  "  fully  concave,  fully  warranted."  I  have  some  in  my  bag 
%.  samples  that  have  come  in  within  a  few  months,  some  of  them 
caaes  marked  $3  or  $3.50  each — a  practice  which  we  were  forced 
follow  in  an  effort  to  hold  trade,  but  a  practice  which  we  would 
very  glad  to  get  away  from. 

^nator  Walsh.  Do  you  consider  that  those  cheap  German  razors 
I  inferior  to  the  American  cheap  razors  ? 
Mr.  Hekrt.  Not  in  appearance,  but  in  quality ;  yes. 
Senator  Walsh.  Do  tiiey  compete  with  your  razor? 
klr.  Hekrt.  Not  in  quality,  but  unfairly  in  price  to  the  trade. 
Senator  Walsh.  To  certain  people  it  could  be  discovered  that 
'F©  is  a  difference,  and  yet  they  were  put  on  the  market  at  the 
ne  price! 

Wr.  Henkt.  Not  always;  and  in  the  last  turnover,  or  in  the  last 
rchase,  the  men  in  the  street,  not  knowing  the  difference,  did 
y  a  price  at  which  they  should  have  been  able  to  buy  shaving 
ality, 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  course,  we  can  not  legislate  to  make  the 
nerican  purchaser  discern  the  difference  between  two  articles. 
Mr.  Henbt.  I  quite  agree  with  you ;  but  the  point  I  want  to  make 
that  it  would  be  a  kindness  on  the  part  of  this  committee  to  get 
»t  .«Jtuff  out  of  the  country  and  keep  it  out.  - 
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I  want  to  state  that  in  the  last  analysis  you  gentlemen  are  her^  1*1 
conserve  the  industry  of  the  United  States  and  the  welfare  of  'An 
Commonwealth.  All  that  any  clean-cut  American  manuf act ;.:>«' 
asks  for  is  an  opportunity  to  compete  on  a  fairly  even  basis*  !  p. 
importations  of  standard  razora  are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bouiK 
The  Government  stores  are  carrying  enormous  stocks  to-day.  T  v 
are  coming  in  in  increasing  volume.  Gentlemen,  it  is  only  gi^  >2 
to  be  a  question  of  a  few  months  when  there  will  have  accumiilji'r^ 
in  the  United  States  stocks  of  German  make  sufficient  to  rarr}*  x  M 
country ^s  normal  consumption  for  a  long,  long  while  to  comv. 

Senator  McLean.  I  see  they  have  more  ttmn  doubled  since  [.lt 
year. 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes,  sir.  I  wish  to  plead  for  quick  action.  Pr: 
nuirily,  that  is  what  I  am  down  here  for.  We  want  relief,  and  ^t 
have  ^ot  to  have  it  soon.  If  we  do  not  get  it,  God  knows  this  induf 
try  will  be  ruined. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  more  interested  in  protection  of  tou: 
business  than  you  are  in  the  reduction  of  excess-profits  taxes? 

Mr.  Henry.  Very  much  so.  The  excess-profits  taxes  are  not  go;^£ 
to  worry  us  this  year.  If  we  can  survive  the  enormous  losses  tf*«i 
are  going  to  pile  up  this  year,  we  will  be  mighty  fortunate.  We  bop^ 
our  banks  will  carry  us. 

I  wish  to  add  in  regard  to  these  increasing  importations  and  t: 
vital  necessity  of  haste  that  I  hox>e  the  committee  can  arrive  tt 
workable  plan  for  some  equalizing  of  exchange  or  a  retroact-  - 
feature  in  the  tariff  bill  that  will  tide  us  over  until  the  passage 
the  bill.     I  have  really  little  else  to  say,  except  that  I  shall  requt^ 
and  do  request  the  privilege  of  filing  a  orief. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  your  brief  and  correct  your  st.i* 
ment. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  your  factory  closed  down  ? 

Mr.  Henry.  Our  factory  is  employing  about  90  men  out  of 
normal  650  or  700,  and  we  are  working  those  90  alternate  weeks. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  of  that  is  due  to  the  imports  and  h^* 
much  to  general  industrial  conditions  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Henry.  That  is  a  rather  hard  question  to  answer. 

Senator  Watson.  I  am  asking  your  opinion  about  your  own  bi;.- 
ness. 

Mr.  Henry.  In  our  own  business,  I  would  say  that  I  presume  it  - 
about  equally  divided. 

Senator  W  alsh.  The  witness  yesterday,  who  was  an  importer,  sur« 
mitted  a  brief  in  behalf  of  tHe  cutlery  importers'  association.  ■ 
which  he  has  a  diagram  which  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  examu-* 
He  attempts  to  show  a  certain  grade  of  razors,  wnat  they  cost  * 
Germany  and  what  they  cost  in  America,  and  how  the  Fordr.e 
tariff  bill  will  operate  as  amounting  to  an  embargo.  Hare  v 
examined  these  statements  he  has  made  up? 

Mr.  Henry.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  you  are  not  able  to  say  whether  it  is  acciir»ti 
or  not? 

Mr.  Henry.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Suppose  you  spend  a  little  time  on  it  and  gn* 
it  to  the  committee  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  Henry,  I  will  do,that;  yes,  sir. 
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DENTAL  IirSTBUMENTS. 

[Paragraph  369.] 

AJTSMEJSrr  OF  DB.  HOXEB   C.  BBOWN,  COLTTXBUS,  OHIO,  BEP- 
BESEirriNO  THE  NATIONAL  DEBTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  Smoot.  Dr.  Brown,  there  are  a  number  of  witnesses  here 
dental  and  surgical  instruments.     Mr.  John  J.  Douglas  and  Mr. 
ilius  M.  Meirrick  are  present  to  speak  on  that  subject.     Do  you 
•e&k  for  them  ? 

Dr.  Brown.  I  only  sneak  for  the  National  Dental  Association. 
Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Meirrick  also  speaks  for  that  association. 
I>r.  Bbown.^  Mr.  Meirrick  is  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Na- 
oixal  Dental  Association.     I  am  their  official  representative.     I  do 
^t,  know  him,  neither  do  I  know  if  he  is  here.     And  I  will  say  this, 
lat  no  one  except  myself  is  authorized  to  speak  for  the  National 
'eiital  Association  upon  this  subject  at  this  time. 
Senator  Smoot.  Proceed,  then,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as 
hairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
iation,  an  organization  with  approximately  30,000  members,  I 
ppear  before  you  to  present  our  protest  against  the  duties  relating 
o  dental  instruments  as  provided  in  paragraph  359  of  H.  R.  7456, 
trhich  is  under  consideration  at  this  time. 

The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  place  surgical  and  dental  instru- 
nents  m  the  same  classification  in  all  respects,  while  thase  industries 
ire  cjuite  dissimilar  in  at  least  two  particulars. 

First,  the  manufacture  of  dental  instruments  is  a  wholly  developed 
American  industry  whose  preeminence  is  as  well  recognized  through- 
out the  world  as  that  of  the  American  dentist.  In  fact,  the  pre- 
Bminence  of  each  has  been  through  the  close  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion of  both,  and  as  an  evidence  of  this  the  ratio  of  exports  to  im- 
ports is  in  excess  of  20  to  1.  Therefore,  no  unusual  protection  is 
required  for  this  industry,  as  may  be  advocated  by  the  surgical 
instruments  manufacturers. 

Second,  manjr  or  probably  most  of  the  dental  instruments  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  are  very  small  and  inexpen- 
sive, and  the  specific  duty  of  60  cents  per  dozen  adds  so  much  for 
this  item  of  expense  that  it  becomes  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  the  same. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  simply  suggest  what  you  have  in  mind 
as  to  the  proper  rate  ? 
Dr.  Brown.  Yes;  I  will  in  just  a  moment. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  House  provides  for  a  value  of  not  more  than 
$5  a  rate  of  60  cents  per  dozen.     What  would  you  suggest  ? 

Dr.  Brown.  I  have  one  brief  statement  prior  to  reaching  that, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  first  emphasize  the  fact,  in  connection  with  the  state- 
ment that  I  just  made  about  small  and  inexpensive  instruments, 
that  nerve  broaches  and  burrs,  torturous  as  they  are  to  those  upon 
whom  they  are  used,  are  two  of  the  items  most  frequently  imported, 
and  the  wholesale  price  of  them  is  such  that  the  duties  under  this 
paragraph,  under  the  present  system  of  valuation,  increases  the  pres- 
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ent  duty  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent  to  175  to  300  per  cent ,  and  in  >i*r. 
instances  in  excess  of  that.  Therefore,  any  revenue  whidi  mk^ 
accrue  from  such  duties  is  completely  nullified,  for  such  duties  wi 
prohibit  any  importations. 

Further,  this  supposed  protection  becomes  a  farce  and  will  *(n  - 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  all. 

In  view  of  this  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  words   ''nn 
dental''  be  stricken  out  of  paragraph  359,  and  that  a  new  pa*>- 
graph  to  be  known  as  paragraph  359-A  be  inserted,  as  follows 

Dental  inBtruments,  or  parte  thereof,  composed  whoUy  or  in  part  of  iron,  stcai. 
copper,  brass,  nickel,  alummum,  or  other  metal,  finished  or  unfinisned,  35  per  cent  i: 
ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  idl  articles  specified  in  this  paragraph,  when  impon*^ 
shall,  when  practicable,  have  the  name  of  the  maker  and  beneam  the  same  the  coun*^ 
of  origin  die  sunk  conspicuously  and  indelibly  on  the  outside,  or  if  a  jointed  instnira*  i  • 
on  the  outeide  when  closed. 

The  unreasonableness  of  these  duties  appears  somewhat  siinihr 
to  the  dental  profession  and  the  dental  manufacturers,  as  is  ev> 
denced  by  the  fact  that  the  officers  and  representatives  of  th(^' 
two  groups  held  a  conference  on  July  30  with  the  result  that  t!  ■ 
changes  outlined  were  agreed  to  as  being  fair  and  eauitable  to  &> 
interests  concerned;  and  when  I  say  ''all  interests,  please  btA' 
in  mind  that  this  includes  all  those  we  serve  professionally;  sin"- 
in  the  final  analysis  they  are  the  ones  assuming  all  of  such  nver- 
head  increases  in  tariff  duties  as  well  as  other  sources. 

I  again  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  do  not  wish  in  ati^ 
way  to  interfere  with  what  may  be  considered  ample  protectir^' 
for  the  surgical  instrument  industry  in  order  to  develop  this  im- 
portant activity  in  our  coxmtry,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  n< 
good  reason  why  the  separation  should  not  be  made  as  recommendo'i 
and  also  the  elimination  of  all  specific  duties  from  the  dental  ir- 
strument  paragraph. 

In  conclusion,  we,  like  many  others,  are  more  or  less  confus4<« 
with  reference  to  the  American  valuation  plan  as  incorporated  i' 
this  bill.     The  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent  as  recommended  ma 
be  approximately  four  times  the  present  duty  on  dental  instrument- 
artincial  teeth,  dental  supplies,  toothbrushes,  etc.     If  that  is  tl 
case,  it  should  be  adjus tea  accordingly. 

Please  imderstand  that  dental  service  is  a  well-recognized  factor 
in  health  conservation:  and  in  presenting  our  protest  to  this  in- 
creased duty  we  consiaer  that  we  are  promoting  the  best  intcn*-:- 
of  the  American  public. 

For  further  information  and  specific  data  I  respectfully  refer  yv\ 
to  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  i'' 
Representatives,  January  14,  1921. 

Senator  Watson.  Doctor,  do  you  use  foreign  instruments  nit- 
gether  ? 

Dr.  Brown.  No,  sir.  The  American  dental  manufacturers  oxp^f 
twenty  times  as  much  goods  as  are  imported  into  this  country. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  the  American  instruments  quite  as  goo<i  * 
the  others? 

Dr.  Brown.  Quite  as  good,  sir,  and  even  better  in  most  instanrt'> 
but  there  are  a  few  items  which  are  manufactured  abroad  which  nxAiw 
dentists  like  to  have  access  to. 

Senator  Watson.  Wliat  are  some  of  those  ? 
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Dr.  Beown.  Tube  teeth,  a  platinum  pin  tooth.  Others  are  nerve 
loaches  and  burrs  that  are  oi  very  excellent  material  and  well  made 
M  that  can  be  brought  into  this  country  under  a  reasonable  tariff 

Senator  Watson.  And  the  like  of  which  are  not  made  in  this 

mntry? 

Dr.  Bbown.  No;  not  that. 

Senator  Watson.  Or  not  made  so  well  ? 

Dr.  Bbown.  No.    They  are  well  made  in  most  instances,  and  they 

A  bring  them  into  this  country  and  pay  a  duty  which  will  help  in 

venue  and  they  can  be  sold,  then,  on  a  parity  oasis  with  the  goods 

lat  can  bepurdbased  here. 

Senator  Watson.  From  what  coimtry  do  you  procure  those  goods ) 

Dr.  Brown.  Principally  from  England  and  Germany.    In  fact, 

ost  of  the  supplies  tnat  come  in  come  from  England  and  Germany. 

Smiator  Watson.  Do  any  come  from  Japan  ? 

Dr.  Bbown.  I  have  not  used  any  myself. 

Senator  Watson.  Surgical  instruments  do? 

Dr.  Bbown.  Yes;  but  Germany  and  England  are  the  principal 

akers  of  dental  instruments  in  foreign  countries. 

SVBOICAL  INSTBirilEirrS. 
[Paragraph  359.] 

TATEMEHT  OF  JOHN  J.  DOUQLAS,  BEFBBSENTINa  7BED  HASLAM 

A  CO.,  BBOOBXYN,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Douglaa,  where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  DoxjoiiAS.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Chaikman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  manufacture  of  surreal  instruments.     I  am 

resident  and  general  manager  of  the  Fred  Haslam  &  Co.,  and  I  also 

? resent  the  American  surgical  instrument  manufacturers, 
'he  Chairman.  You  want  a  duty  on  surgical  instruments? 
Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
onse? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  want  any  change  made? 
Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir;  but  I  just  want  to  speak  on  a  matter  that 
as  brought  up  by  the  dental  association  in  reference  to  similar 
atters^  it  I  may.    I  have  a  short  statement. 
The  Chairman.  On  what  subject? 
Mr.  Douglas.  On  surgical  instruments. 
The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  want  any  change  made  ? 
Mr.  Douglas.  We  want  the  change  made  suggested  by  Dr.  Homer 
Brown  yesterday,  who  represented  the  National  Dental  Associa- 
)n.    We  are  satisfied  to  have  the  change  made,  and  dental  instru- 
ents  taken  out  of  the  surgical  instrument  clause,  that  is,  from  para* 
•aph  H59,  so  that  this  paragraph  will  apply  only  to  surgical  instru- 

ents.    Our  reason  for  this  is  the  advance  in  dentistry 

Senator  Watson  (interposing) .  Do  you  make  dental  instruments  ? 
Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Watson.  Then  why  argue  their  case  ?  They  have  arpi*^ 
their  own  case.   They  have  already  testified  about  dental  instrument^. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Very  well,  unless  you  will  permit  me  to  say  afffl>* 
thing:  I  want  to  state  that  the  present  tariff  as  designed  by  the  cmi 
mittecj  containing  the  American  valuation,  will  be  satisfaxstory,  t« 
cause  it  will  enable  us  to  make  from  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the  ^ » i* 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  what  we  should  have,  to  give  n^ 
little  opportunity  in  times  of  war  as  well  as  peace. 

Senator  Sutherland.  By  the  "present  tariff,"  you  refer  to  t'.. 
Fordnev  tariff  bill  pending  before  this  committee  } 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  we  only  in4  .# 
20  per  cent  in  this  country,  which  was  a  handicap  during  the  w«r 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  an  ever  increasing  importation  of  «j.r 
gical  instruments  from  Japan  as  well  as  from  Germany? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir.  The  Japanese  goods  are  not  a>  hii.* 
grade  as  the  German,  and  the  Germans  are  the  ones  that  we  fpsr 
tliey  keep  us  down  to  20  per  cent  production. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessaiy  to  take  up  any  of  your  time.    I  hi'. 
said  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I  am  saying  it  for  the  American  sunr<  t 
instrument  manufacturers.     We  are  willing  to  write  volmrn^^s:  «' 
have  (lone  it  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  we  had  the  bill  up  to  t} 
House  all  but  passing. 

I  may  speak  for  our  own  factory,  with  which  I  am  entirely  » • 
miliar.    We  are  working  only  20  per  cent  of  our  force  that  we  h;i  i 
year  ago.    If  that  bill  had  been  passed  a  year  ago,  we  would  have  Ir. 
four  or  five  times  as  many  men  employed  as  we  have  now. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  si* 
briefly  why  he  thinks  the  dental  instruments  should  Ih?  left  oui  •• 
this  paragraph. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  say  this,  the  dental  industry  is  fundameiiUii'; 
an  American  institution.  The  world  looks  to  America  to  mattrrs 
dental,  and  even  the  Kaiser  had  an  American  dentist,  Dr.  Davi>,  at.  * 
the  dental  instrument  manufacturers  are  exporting  quite  largely.  *i* 
in  the  case  of  surgical  instruments  it  is  less  than  2  pov  cent.  A-  . 
matter  of  fact 

Senator  Sutherland  (interposing).  Only  2  per  cent  of  the  -. 
<rical  instruments  manufactured  in  this  country'  exported  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir;  about  IJ  or  possibly  2  per  cent.    CHUii  1.j 
buys  from  us  because  we  are  nearby;  they  do  not  buy  so  much  I* 
cause  of  price,  but  because  of  the  accommodation  we  can  give  thrt. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  A.  GABVEY,  BBPBESBNTINQTHB  gQSPITAI 
CONFEBENCE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  THE  HOttFlTAL  A880> 
CLATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  THE  WISOONSIBr  HOSPTrAL  A86^ 
CIATION,  AND  THE  ILLINOIS  CONFBBENGE  OF  THE  CAXROIIC 
HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION. 

As  you  have  under  consideration  at  th€  present  time  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  H  i 
7456,  I,  as  the  representative  of  the  Hospital  Conference  of  the  (Mty  of  Nev  Y  "t 
the  Hospital  Association  of  Philadelphia,  the  Wisconsin  Hospital  Aseociatiaa.  and  tl- 
Illinois  Conference  of  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association  of  the  rnit(*d  State«  iaT>:' ' 
tials  of  which  are  attached  hereto),  take  this  opportunity  to  present  to  you  the  prn».*' 
of  the  above  associations  against  the  proposed  tariff  on  surgical  instrunii^ntB,  tryg^*  v 
and  other  hospital  supplies. 

The  hospitals  and  sanatoriums  of  this  country  are  a  very  great  asst«t  io  the  Ni^ii 
and  as  such  arc  entitled  to  as  just  and  equitable  a  protection  as  inanufacturizk^  ir. 
dustries. 
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.""o  give  you  an  idea  of  the  tremeodoiis  work  that  is  bein^  performed  and  the  large 
d  covered  by  them,  I  will  give  ^ou  the  figures  just  published  by  the  official  organ 
iie  American  Hospital  AsBociation,  which  association  has  already  appealed  to  the 
rVB  and  Means  Committee  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  our  hospitids. 
n  January,  1921,  there  were  in  tne  United  States  9,471  hospitals  ana  allied  insti- 
ions  with  a  total  hospital  bed  capacity  of  720,092. 

rhe  industry  of  the  manufacture  of  surgical  instruments,  according  to  the  figurea 
>niitted  to  your  Tariff  Commission,  consisted  of  25  firms  in  the  year  1914.  The 
olesale  Surgical  Trade  Association,  consisting  of  American  manufacturers  and 
porting  firms,  had  a  membership  of  21  firms  in  1914,  5  of  which  mantdactured 
[y  furniture  and  sterilizers,  3  of  which  made  thermometers.  S3rringes,  etc.,  leaving 
ly  13  finns  manufacturing  surgical  instruments  (Tariff  Information  Series  7),  2 
iploying  normally  possibly  100  people,  5  employing  normally  about  50  people,  6 
ipio3ring  normally  sibout  15  to  25  people. 

There  were  only  about  958  people  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  surgical  instru- 
snts  in  the  year  1914.  I  am  auoting  1914  because  this  was  the  most  recent  year 
at  could  be  considered  normal  in  this  industry.  The  World  War  created  an  un- 
itural  and  unprecedented  demand  for  instruments  and  the  Council  of  National 
[^fenae  allocated  the  manufacture  of  suigical  instruments  to  jewelry  and  fine-tool 
akers.  Even  under  the  heavy  strain  of  war  emergency  there  were  only  2,150  peo- 
e  employed  in  this  industry. 

Compare  this  industry,  employing  normally  less  than  1,000  people,  with  the  field 
operations  covered  by  9,471  hospitals  and  allied  institutions  navinff  a  daily  resident 
>pulation  of  over  a  million  and  consider  that  each  year  more  than  8,000,000  persons 
9come  resident  patients  in  hospitals,  with  an  average  stay  of  from  17  to  J  8  days 
ich. 

From  a  questionnaire  directed  to  the  entire  field  it  was  found  that  a  conservative 
aluation  of  hospital  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment  is  $3,279,520,372.  If  the 
aluation  were  figured  on  the  basis  of  yreaent  day  costs,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
>tal  valuation  would  be  in  excess  of  $0,000,000,000. 

The  hospitals  of  the  country  are  always  under  a  severe  financial  strain  and  almost 
very  one  of  them  reports  a  deficit  every  year. 

As'  a  whole,  the  hospitals  and  surgeons  of  the  country  are  opposed  to  any  unneces- 
ary  increase  in  tariff.    1  quote  the  following: 

"The  Hospital  Conference  of  the  City  of  New  York  passed  a  resolution  on  April  13, 
:921— 

'*  ^ReMolvedy  That  the  conference  would  respectfullv  call  the  attention  of  Congress 
CO  the  injustice  that  would  be  wrought  upon  charitable  institutions  by  an  increase  in 
the  tariff  on  suigical  instruments.' 

"On  April  21,  1921,  the  Hospital  Association  of  Philadelphia  passed  a  resolution  as 
follows: 

"  ^Reaolvfd,  That  the  Hospital  Association  of  Philadelphia  would  respectfull^r  call 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  injustice  that  would  be  wrought  upon  charitable 
institutionB  by  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  suigical  instnunents.' '' 

In  a  letter  of  May  28,  1921,  pertaining  to  the  tariff  on  surgical  instruments,  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Mayo,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  says: 

'*  It  is  my  opinion  that  any  tax  which  adds  to  the  cost  of,  or  hinders  the  education  of. 
our  people  or  the  care  of  their  health  is  a  mistake  in  policy." 

The  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Panada  passed  the  following  resolution: 

**R€$olved,  That  the  IlUnois  conference  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  injustice  that  would  be  wrought  upon  charitable  institutions  by  an 
increase  in  the  tanff  on  suigical  instruments." 

Rev.  C.  B.  Mouhnier,  president  of  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  says  m  a  letter  dated  June  8,  1921: 

"As  this  will  affect  hospitals  in  a  very  laige  measure  there  should  be  no  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  hospitals  to  oppose  such  measure.  I  feel,  therefore, 
that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  574  hospitals  conducted  by  Catholic  sisters  will 
Buffer  from  such  an  increase  in  tariff  to  a  measure  that  should  not  be  countenanced  by 
legiiBlaton  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  such  valuable  and  charitable  institutions. 
Their  financial  burden  is  already  a  very  heavy  one.  I  therefore,  as  president  of'  he 
Catholic  Hospital  Association,  protest  against  any  such  legislation,  m  the  nam  •  of 
this  vast  body  of  devoted  workers  in  the  cause  of  better  health  for  our  people." 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  bv  the  convention  of  the  Catholic  Hospital 
AsBodatbn  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  June  24,1921: 

"That  tibe  Catholic  Hospital  Association  goes  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  bill  now 
in  Congress  imposing  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  imported  suigical  instruments  for  the 
reaaoD  that  it  will  entail  greater  hardships  on  our  charitable  organizations." 
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A  letter  dated  June  8,  1921,  from  Dr.  Sol.  G.  Kahn,  aecretary  of  sUff  of  the  H  J- 
Cross  Hospital  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  says: 

*'At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  staff  of  Holy  Cross  Hospital  it  waa  resolved  tlat  n 
indorse  the  action  taken  by  the  Hospital  Conference  of  the  City  of  New  York  refirii^ 
the  proposed  increased  tariff  on  imported  surgical  instruments  and  labocaton  *"-: 
plies." 

On  June  16,  1921,  St.  Francis  Hospital,  of  San  Franciscx),  Calif.,  passed  this  re»%  I 
4ion:  j 

*^  Resolved  J  That  the  trustees  of  this  institution  would  respectfully  call  to  thetm 
tion  of  Congress  the  injustice  that  would  be  wrought  by  an  increase  in  the  tuifi  vi 
surgical  instruments." 

On  June  15,  1921,  St.  Francis  Hospital,  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  passed  this  resc^lutic 

''Tliat  the  St.  Francis  Hospital  of  Wicliita,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  is  opposed  to  :c*i 
increase  because  of  the  additional  burden  it  will  entail  in  our  charitable  work." 

On  or  about  June  7,  1921,  the  Council  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary,  reprcpcnti»tf  ^' 
Mary's  Infirmary,  St.  Ix)uis,  Mo.*  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Madison,  Wis.;  Mount Sl  R** 
Sanatorium,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Blue  Island,  111.;  St.  Joseph^  B  - 
pital,  St.  Charles,  Mo.;  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  passed  the  foUovn 
resolution: 

'^That  the  council  would  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  iajusto'^ 
that  would  be  wrought  upon  cliaritable  institutions  b^  an  increase  in  the  tuiS  '• 
surgical  instruments." 

tinder  date  of  June  9, 1921,  C.  £.  Sparrow,  superintendent  of  the  Delaware  Hospitk 
writes: 

'^Kindly  add  the  name  of  tlie  Delaware  Hospital  to  tlie  list  of  hospitab  protsBtuj 
against  the  increased  tariff  on  surgical  instruments." 

Under  date  of  June  5,  Lucia  L.  Jaquith,  superintendent  of  the  Worcester  Mcncr 
Hospital,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  writes: 

"The  trustees  of  the  Memorial  Hospital  of  this  city  fully  indorse  the  rasohitioiv 
the  Hospital  Conference  of  the  City  of  New  York,  as  the  burdens  now  plaosd  ap^i 
charitable  institutions  is  almost  more  than  they  can  bear." 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Bevin,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Jaaaao 
Hosmtal,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  writes  under  date  of  June  9. 1921: 

''  The  board  desires  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  legislation  looking  toward  the  remii 
sion  of  duties  on  all  surgical  instruments  used  by  ckaritable  institutions.** 

G.  W.  Boot,  M.  D.,  president  of  staff  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Evanaton,  ID.,  whu 
under  date  of  June  10: 

''  The  executive  committee  of  St.  Francis  Hospital  wish  to  protest  aflMovt  1&3 
increase  in  tariff  on  suigical  instruments  and  laboratonr  supplies.  When  dealeis  tn 
charging  $9  for  tracheotomy  tubes,  which  we  formerly  bougnt  for  $3,  we  feel  that  an 
increase  in  tariff  will  work  an  injustice." 

Dr.  Fred  W.  Phifer,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Wheatland  Hospital,  of  Wheatland,  W>. 
Writes  under  date  of  June  6, 1921: 

'*  We  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Hospital  (onS* 
ence  in  the  City  of  New  York,  opposing  the  bill  to  increase  the  tariff  on  suigical  ixlo.- 
ments." 

Mr.  Daniel  D.  Test,  superintendent  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Fhiladelpbis  ' 
a  letter  to  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney,  dated  Jul^  22,  1921,  wrote: 

''  You  doubtless  realize  that  all  of  the  best  inatruments  are  hand  fofged,  and  .n<. 
may  have  been  informed  tliat  nearly  all  the  instrument  makers  in  this  country  cap^t  ^ 
of  making  these  fine  instrumBnts  are  of  foreign  birth .  Many  of  them  left  this  couiit' 
during  the  war  and  very  manv  have  not  returned,  so  it  is  an  absobite  fact  which  ^-^ 
not  be  successfully  chaUenged  that  to-day  it  is  possible  to  buy  in  this  ooontiy  ool'  1 
small  percentage  of  the  grade  of  instruments  that  are  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  1^- 
pital  and  other  prominent  institutions  of  the  country  and  by  our  better  matx' 
everywhere. 

"To-day  wc  are  compelled  to  use  a  ffrade  of  instruments  which  we  would  ^A  u  ' 
thought  of  buying  a  few  years  ago  ana  for  Qiore  than  nine  montha  I  faa\Y  had  (r*«^ 
in  for  certain  instruments  which  are  vital  in  our  work  and  which  I  can  nolset  b«<c  ^- 
they  are  not  l)eing  made  in  this  countr>%  There  are  not  enough  men  in  Pidbide^-£.«< 
who  can  make  high  grade  instniments  in  the  quantities  needed  and  I  am  Xtifi  t^- 
the  same  condition  exists  in  New  York  City. 

"Only  recently  I  had  an  inquuy  from  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  nmt  x^^-'  - 
nent  hospitals  in  a  large  eastern  city  asking  me  whether  there  was  anjr  UHtr-s*. 
maker  in  Philadelphia  who  would  he  able  to  successfully  handle  their  iaatnsipei  i* 
making  and  repairs,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  satisfactory  servii^  in  his  •  >~' 
city.  1  was  compelled  to  tell  him  that  we  were  in  the  same  fix  and  that  Philad»L;^^ 
irould  not  help  him. 
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'he  fitatements  which  I  am  maldng  can  not  be  truthfully  contradicted  as  I  know 
ituadon  throughout  the  east  generally.  My  statements  will  be  contradicted  by 
ifacturexB  of  second  and  third  grade  instruments  who  are  interested  in  foisting 
the  hospitals  and  sur^ons  a  cheap  grade  of  instruments  at  a  high  price." 
iter  Superior  of  St.  Nicholas  Hospital,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  writes,  under  date  of 
i6t  1,  1921: 

i  e  wish  to  enter  the  protest  of  St.  Nicholas  Hospital  against  tariff  bill  7456.  This 
ital  as  the  servant  annually  of  many  hundreds  of  your  constituents  respectfully 
i  you  to  secure  exemptions  of  medical  and  surgical  supplies  from  this  proposed 

.  Geo.  F.  Clover,  superintendent  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  testified 
« the  Tariff  Commission  (see  Tariff  Information  Series  7)  as  follows: 
know  of  no  institution  that  ought  not  to  be  enlarged." 
id  again: 

I  great  many  instruments  used  in  hospitals  are  not  made  here  at  all,  other  instru- 
t6  made  here  are  not  as  good  as  those  which  we  get  from  abroad.  Some  American 
uments  are  of  a  very  gcMDd  quality,  these  are  made  of  the  softer  metals,  which  we 
»  and  shall  continue  to  use." 

u  interesting  here  to  state  that  the  American  instruments  of  soft  metal  are  sold  at 
rer  price  in  the  United  States  than  the  imported,  and,  therefore,  do  not  need 
Motion.  In  Tariff  Information  Series  7,  on  page  25,  the  statements  of  three  manu- 
trers  of  instruments  regarding  the  effect  of  tanff  reduction  on  business  are  quoted 
w  (referring  to  the  tariff  reduction  of  1913,  when  it  was  reduced  from  45  to  20 
!ent): 

Phe  reduction  of  duty  did  not  seriously  affect  the  manufacturers  of  soft  metal 
$.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged  as  a  fact  that  the  status  of  soft  metal  goods  is 
fent  from  tJiat  of  tiie  steel  goods.  Even  though  the  duty  on  instruments,  under 
l-nderwood  bill,  was  lowered  to  20  per  cent,  nevertheless  the  manufacturers  of 
metal  goods  found  it  possible,  under  this  new  duty,  not  only  to  continue  their 
ness  at  a  profit,  but  also  to  expand  and  enlarge  in  some  cases  four  times  .their 
nal  rapacity." 

many  countries,  notably  our  neighbor  Canada,  surgical  instruments  are  admitted 
of  duty  and  classified  as  scientific  apparatus  for  educational  and  charitable  pur- 
s.  Before  the  customs  laws  of  1913  went  into  effect.  Congress  made  a  very  careful 
ireh  and  it  was  then  determined  that  the  surgical  industry  did  not  need  any 
ter  protection  than  20  per  cent  and  the  duty  was  lowered  from  45  to  20  per  cent 
alorem. 

ie  tQtal  operating  expenditure  of  the  hospitals  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
.287,119  yearly.    Of  this  amount  private  benevolence  contributes  about  $440, 
XiOand  (Jovernment,  State,  county,  and  municipal  authorities  about  $110,000,00<» 
fj^ther. 

atistics  show  that  about  65  per  cent  of  the  cases  treated  are  free  or  charity  cases, 
therefore  it  is  easy  to  deduce  that  private  benevolence  spends  about  $286,000,000 
ly  for  the  alleviation  of  pain  and  saving  of  life  among  the  p<^or.  Is  it  fair  to  tax 
e  private  contributions  to  charity? 

ike  the  scales  of  justice.  On  the  one  side  place  the  small  surgical-instrument 
iBtry  and  the  small  sum  that  an  increased  tariff  would  yield  in  revenue,  and  on 
other  side  place  the  fact  that  our  private  benevolence  has  given  to  charity 
,flOO,000  in  one  year.  Again  place  on  the  one  side  the  1,000  people  employed 
lullv  in  tJiis  industry  and  on  the  other  side  th«  5,200,000  people  treated  annually 
of  charge.  Would  not  the  interest  of  our  hospitals  appear  paramount? 
IKS  it  not  seem  reasonable  that  tax  should  be  levied  on  articles  that  are  luxuries 
low  financial  gain,  rather  than  on  those  that  are  used  for  charitable  purposes? 
mpetent  hospital  and  health  authorities  estimate  that  fully  $2,000,000,000  must 
xpended  during  the  next  five  years  on  new  hospitals  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
ir  country.  How  can  this  be  accomplished  if  we  are  subjected  to  an  increased 
I?  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  our  burden  will  become  too  great  to  carry 
ve  shall  be  forced,  against  our  will  and  desire,  to  turn  the  charity  patients  over 
le  Government,  State,  county,  or  city  for  care  and  attention, 
le  f^haotic  state  of  business  in  our  country  to-day  demands  that  all  efforts  be  con- 
rated  on  keeping  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  our  diaritable  institutions  down  to 
ininium. 

^6  therefore  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice  that  you  allow  the  tariff  on  surgical 
mments  to  remain  as  it  is,  or  place  on  the  free  list  surgical  instruments  and  Jabo- 
r>'  sTippliee  used  in  hospitals  rounded  and  maintained  for  charitable  purposes,  so 
;  we  may  be  able  to  continue  in  our  great  work  and  inctease  and  expana  in  pro- 
ion  with  ottf  growing  population. 
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Our  objectionB  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  A  very  large  number  of  surgical  instruments  used  by  spe^dalist  sor^^ci  •^ . 
not  made  in  this  country  and  must  be  imported,  for  the  reason  that  either  the  dcck^' 
quality  is  not  good  enough  or  that  the  cost  of  production  is  prohibitive,  dtie  to  j 
small  quantities  of  each  type  consumed. 

Second.  Anv  increase  in  the  tariff  would  inevitably  result  in  an  advance  •:<! 
prices  of  the  aomestic  goods  to  the  hospitalB,  otherwise  the  domestic  maaufac:-^ 
could  not  justify  their  clamor  for  a  hi^ner  tariff. 

Third.  Our  surgeons  would  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  resultine  frcm  kr-: 
invention  in  the  art  of  surgery,  due  to  the  exorbitant  cost  of  importea  instniZL* 
and  the  proerees  of  science  resulting  from  interchange  of  new  ideas  would  be  rptar. 

Fourth .  That  revenue  would  fall  very  far  short  of  expectations  because  the  ixry- 
tions  will  fall  off  in  proportion  to  the  nse  in  tariff. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  WALKER,  BEFRESBNTIHa  THE  Dl 
SCHEEBEB  COBPOKATIOK,  MEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

The  Chairman.  You  desire  to  address  the  committee  with  rrfe 
ence  to  surgical  instruments  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  conmiittee  is  very  familiar  with  the  surgiu 
instrument  proposition. 

Mr.  Walker,  I  just  want  to  address  myself  to  the  question 
what  the  rates  in  the  proposed  bill  mean  as  applied  to  surg:. 
instnmients. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  The  Kny-Scheerer  Corporation,  of  New  T 
City.  The  old  Kny-Scheerer  Corporation  was  taken  over  and  : 
by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  they  importers  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

I  mav  say  that  the  whole  breadth  of  the  surgical  instrument  \n 
probably  covers  10,000  items.    The  items  of  domestic  manufacr 
probably  cover  no  more  than  20  per  cent,  so  that  it  would  n? 
no  diflference  if  a  Chinese  wall  were  built  around  the  United  Stat 
there  would  have  to  be  some  importation  of  surgical  instninit  < 
from  abroad. 

I  mav  say  that  shortly  after  the  war  was  over  one  of  the  n>- 
who  will  appear  here  before  the  committee  as  a  domestic  mn: 
f acturer  came  into  my  office  and  asked  me  to  come  down  to  W&^ 
ington  and  secure  a  provision  in  the  consular  regulations — aniJ  • 
was  the  first  man  in  Europe  to  buy. 

The  rate  provided  in  tne  proposed  bill  is  60  cents  a  dozen  *>?. 
$5  valuation  or  less,  and  in  addition  thereto  35  per  cent.  Inasn:: 
as  the  vast  majority  of  surgical  instruments  cost  over  S5  a  d(>?. 
the  limit  of  $5  may  be  discontinued,  as  far  as  that  is  concerr. 
It  simply  means  12  per  cent  plus  35  per  cent,  which  is  47  per  ct ' 
That  is  plain. 

The  rayne-Aldrich  law  provided  45  per  cent  under  the  omni' 
metal  schedule. 

A  vast  amount  of  these  instruments  must  come  from  ahr>f< 
It  is  noted  that  in  Canada  these  goods  are  admitted  free  of  (]i:< 
Last  year  Canada  imported  from  tae  United  States  $567,299  n^' 
of  surgical  and  dental  instruments.     With  no  duty  at  all,  the  Xn^ 
ican  manufacturer  sent  more  than  twenty  times  the  surgical  ic^t7 
ments  into  Canada  that  he  imnorted. 
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I  you  take  the  noncomparable  surgical  instruments  as  imported 
apply  the  rates  of  the  proposed  bill  you  get  a  rate  of  duty  of 

ctly  220  per  cent.  That  is  what  this  bill  means  when  applied 
»n  noncomparable  goods. 

have  prepared  a  statement  of  comparative  costs  that  I  would  like 
submit  to  the  committee  covering  the  importation  of  certain  sur- 
il  instruments,  and  I  have  put  against  that  the  prices  as  sold  in 
United  States. 

jet  me  say  in  this  connection  that  the  supply  must  of  necessity  be 
ited.  It  covers  137,000  surgeons  and  9,000  hospitals.  That  is  to 
,  the  field  can  not  be  increased.  The  vast  amoimt  of  surgical  in- 
ument  items,  numbering  10,000,  means  a  tremendous  manufac- 
ing  proposition.  If  you  make  the  rate  prohibitive,  even  then  the 
lerican  manufacturer  could  not  cover  all  the  surgical  needs  of  this 
in  try,  because  his  overhead  would  be  so  vast  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ction  would  put  them  absolutely  out  of  reach.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
lighly  specialized  industry  it  must  have  a  world  market  in  order  to 
J  the  production  necessary  to  bring  down  the  cost. 

ft'ith  reference  to  the  noncomparable 

Senator  Smoot.  If  it  is  noncomparable,  under  the  provisions  that 

II  be  adopted  if  the  American  valuation  plan  is  adopted,  it  would 
t  take  the  same  rate  as  provided  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Walker.  Senator,  then  I  am  speaking  of  something  that  I  do 
t  know  anything  about. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  am  only  telling  you. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  glad  to  know  it.  It  is  a  comfort,  at  least.  I 
ve  prepared  these  sheets  that  show  just  what  the  rates  would  mean 
lien  applied  to  the  present  situation. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Make  that  a  part  of  your  statement, 
ilr.  Walker.  If  you  take  a  haemostatic  forceps,  it  is  $5.28.  The 
ny-Scheerer  Corporation  make  it  for  $10.20;  Haslam,  $10.20;  Sklar, 
0.20;  and  Pilling,  $12.  Taking  the  American  valuation  and  adding 
,  it  would  brine  me  cost  at  New  York  from  $9.33  to  $11.  You  will 
id  here  that  wie  rate  of  dutjr  applied  upon  the  American  selling 
ice  ol  the  comparable  article  is  123  per  cent.  That  simply  makes 
80  that  merchandise  which  this  paragraph  covers  will  be  absolutely 
rohibitcd  under  the  present  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  present  that  objection  to  the  Ways  and 
eans  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ? 
Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  was  presented  there. 
Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chainnan,  this  will  always  show  in  the  profits 
herever  there  is  an  article  such  as  scissors  and  Tvuives  and  surgical 
istruments  the  profit  on  which  is  over  100  per  cent. 
Mr.  Walker.  Let  me  say,  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
liat  that  probably  is  true,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  caring 
>r  the  sui^cal-instrument  demands  in  this  country  there  must  be  a 
remendous  stock. 

Senator  Smoot.  Nobody  questions  the  statement  that  you  made  in 
he  first  jplace.  I  recognize  that,  and  I  think  the  committee  does. 
.Mr.  1(\  alker.  You  can  not  do  a  surgical-instrument  business  to-day 
^thout  50  per  cent  profit  on  your  sellmg  price.  I  figure,  on  the  non- 
jomparable  merchandise  which  you  tell  me  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 
luce  because  the  bill  is  to  be  changed 
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Senator  Smoot.  On  the  item  that  you  speak  of,  forceps,  the  a.^i 
New  York  is  $5.28.     You  say  that  article  sells  a.s  high  as  $12. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  the  rillinff  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  $10.20  is  the  next  price.     So  there  b*  IC^' : 
cent  difference  there,  or  within  1  per  cent.     Others  are  over  10(»  r« 
cent,  and  that  would  make  the  difference. 

Mr.  Walker.  If  you  will  take  the  Kny-Scheerer  Corporation  pr 
of  810.20  and  allow  them  50  per  cent  profit  on  that,  it  would  r 
$5.10.  That  is  exactly  18  cents  less  than  the  landing  cost,  h  r. 
that  fair  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  absolutely  the  case,  and  I  say  that  it  rrr. 
necessarily  be  where  there  is  100  per  cent  difference  in  the  cost  &- ' 
a  foreim  article  and  an  article  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  vV  ALKER.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  less  when  you  haTf 
take  care  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  stock  to  care  for  the  dome-: 
needs. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Comparative  cost  of  surgical  insirumnUs. 


Title. 


Hsemostatic  forceps,  20  per 
cent 

Minor  operating  knives,  20 
per  cent 

Bandage  shears,  30  per  cent. . 
^humb  forceps,  20  per  cent . . 
Bponge  forceps,  20per  cent.. . 
Dressing  forceps,  20  per  cent 
Uterine  dilator,  30  per  cent . . 


Present  cost. 

Present  selling  price   of  Im- 
ported and  domestic  makes. 

Ger- 
many. 

New 
York. 

Kny- 
Scheer- 
er  Cor- 
pora- 
tion. 

Has- 

1am. 

Sklar. 

Pilling. 

$4.20 

4.20 
6.00 
2.40 
6.60 
6.60 
33.00 

S&28 

5.28 
8.16 
3.00 
8.28 
8.28 
41.28 

S10.20 

7.80 
16.20" 

5.40 
16.20 
15.60 
72.00 

$10.20 

6.60 
12.48 

4.00 
12.00 
13.20 
48.00 

$10.20 

7.80 
12.00 

4.20 
12.00 
13.20 
13.20 

$12.00 

"is."  66' 

4.50 
12.  UU 
15.00 
66.00 

Under  pfmy>*«<* 

canviJijaix 


Cost 

wffl 

be  in 

New 

York. 


to 

d«P. 
of- 


•9.33 

7.53 
12L00 

5.7» 
12:54 
13.20 
57.21 


Note.— If  the  American-valuation  plan  is  adopted,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  pmp**^* 
duty  be  eliminated  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  be  fixed  at  10  per  cent,  <»-  at  most  15  per  ceai.  tjn 
because  we  find  that  the  present  revenue  on  a  basis  of  20  per  cent  duty  would  (if  applied  to  "  ^. 
valuation")  be  equal  to  7-11  per  cent. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  would  like  to  have  the  consent  of  the  comn;. 
to  file  a  brief. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  file  a  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  J.  SOVATKIK,  BEPBESENTIKO  THE  SKLki 
MANUFACTTJBING  CO.,  BBOOKLYK,  N,  T. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit v* 
represent  the  manufacturers  of  surgicd  instruments,  and  I  havf  . 
here  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  give  us  a  fair  rate  of  tariff  that  ml  j 
us  an  opportunity  to  compete  with  the  importers  pf  German  in-' 
ments.     They  are  our  sole  competitors. 

Before  the  war  about  80  per  cent  of  the  instruments  used  in  * 
country  were  imported  from  Germany.     During  the  war  peniui 
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ustry  was  built  up  to  quite  an  extent,  a  lar^e  amount  of  capital 
I  invested  in  the  business  in  this  country,  and  surgical  instruments 

raade  in  six  different  States,  normally  employing  about  4,000  men. 
>eiiator  Smoot.  Are  you  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  dental 
bnuments ) 

rlr.  SovATKiN.  No;  just  sui^cal  instruments. 
senator  Walsh.  How  many  men  does  your  company  employ? 
At.  Sovatkin.  Normally,  a  little  over  200  men. 
Senator  Walsh.  How  many  of  the  10,000  varieties  of  surgical 
truments  do  you  make  ? 

Sir.  Sovatkin.  In  our  own  plant  a  little  over  3,000. 
[  understand  a  witness  yesterday  made  the  statement  there  were 
out  10,000  different  stjrles  of  surgical  instruments,  and  only  about 

per  cent  made  in  this  coimtry.  I  know  there  are  over  7,500 
items  of  surgical  instruments  made  in  this  country.  He  also 
ide  the  statement  «that  S567,299  worth  of  American-made  surgicid 
d  dental  instruments  were  imported  in  Canada  in  one  fiscal  year, 
lon't  believe  that  over  10  per  cent  of  that  was  surgical  instruments. 

may  have  been  dental  instruments,  but  not  siu^cal.     We  do  not 

gort  2  per  cent  of  our  product  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
enator  Walsh.  Give  the  name  of  your  company. 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  The  Sklar  Manufacturing  Co.,  located  in  Brooklyn, 

In  the  making  of  surgical  instruments  anywhere  from  75  to  95  per 
(nt  is  the  labor  cost.  Our  mechanics  are  earning  now  from  40  to 
)  cents  an  hour,  and  in  Germany  the  same  class  is  beinepaid  5^  to  8^ 
Larks  an  hour,  equivalent  at  the  present  ratio  of  the  German  mark 
)  about  6  cents  an  hour.  I  know  that  German  factories  are  working 
ith  increased  forces  on  full  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think  that  the  German  mark  in  Germany 
-^ill  not  buy  any  more  than  8  cents  will  buy  on  this  market? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Let  me  get  vour  question  again,  please. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  tnink  that  8  German  marks  in  Germany 
dll  not  buy  any  more  than — probably  it  should  be — 12  cents  in  this 
ountry  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Hardly  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  asking  you  about  what  it  will  buy. 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  believe  it  will  only  buy  about  what 
.2  cents  will  buy  on  this  market  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  think  it  will  buy  more,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  will  buy  more  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  think  it  will.  I  have  just  come  back  from 
jrermany. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  think  that  the  purchasing  power  of  8 
jrerman  marks  is  more  than  their  gold  value,  measured  by  the  America 
standard  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  more  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  can  not  figure  it  out  in  cents.  I  could  give  you 
the  prices  of  foodstuffs  in  Germany  in  July  of  this  year,  because 
I  was  there. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  could  give  them  to  you  right  here.  I  have  r 
the  prices*  of  certain  foodstufiPs  that  I  took  notations  of  when  1  vs 
over  there. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Are  those  wholesale  or  retail  prices! 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Retail  prices  marked  on  the  windows  of  the  st*  : 
in  Germany. 

Senator  Simmons.  These  are  retail  prices? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Yes,  sir.  Meats  soid  from  9  to  10  marks  a  pour. 
That  is  the  German  pound,  which  is,  I  believe,  10  per  cent  more  t>.» 
our  pound.     Their  pound  is  heavier  than  our  poimd. 

Senator  Smoot.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  poun4i^  : 
a  ton? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  It  is  more  than  16  oimces. 

Senator  Simmons.  Meats  were  selling  for  what  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Nine  and  ten  marks  a  pound,  without  the  bent. 
•  Senator  Simmons.  .  What  sort  of  meat  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Steak. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  would  that  be  measured  in  gf)l<i ' 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  12^  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  Per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  would  12^  cents  buy  on  this  mark." 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  don't  beUeve  that  it  would  buy  more  thim 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  good  steak,  would  it  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  can  take  that  12  cents  over  there  hiy 
buy  a  poimd  with  it,  or  with  the  mark  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  it  will  take  how  much  American  money 
buy  a  poimd  in  this  coimtry  ?    Would  it  be  40  cents  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  Forty  cents  would  buy  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  the  German  laborer  with  his  hour  s  wd 
can  buy  a  pound  of  meat,  and  you  pay  your  labor  40  cents  an  h  d 
and  it  takes  an  hour  of  his  work  to  buy  a  pound  of  meat  on  the  Xm*r. 
can  market  ?    Is  that  not  so  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  the  wages  that  a  Grerman  gets  for  -^ 
hour's  work  will  buy  as.  much  meat  on  that  market  as  the  wages  } 
pay  your  common  laborers  will  buy  on  this  market  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  That  is  right. .  Do  you  want  any  more  of  these  f«^  ■ 
prices? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Margarine.  There  is  not  very  much  butter  tl»> 
They  use  a  lot  of  margarine.  That  sells  at  6  marks  a  pound.  E:: 
at  12  marks  a  dozen,  fresh  eggs.  Beans  are  2  and  3  marks  a  pcmiv: 
Peas  are  from  3  to  5  marks  a  pound.  Bread  is  from  1^^  to  3  mwr: 
a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  reduced  the  kilos  to  pounds  1 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  They  sell  it  in  poimds  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  never  knew  that. 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  That  is  the  way  they  sell  at  retail. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  never  heard  of  that  before. 
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inator  Simbtons.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  the  wage  the 
oan  laborer  receives  will  buy  as  much  food  products  over  there  as 
Krages  you  pay  in  this  country  will  buv  over  here  ? 
r.  SovATKiN.  I  think  the  average  will  probably  buy  more.  The 
?  thing  applies  to  clothing  ana  shoes.  I  priced  clothing  and  I 
ad  shoes.  I  stopped  at  the  best  hotel  in  Tuttlinger,  which  is  a 
hem  German  center  for  making  sm*gical  instruments,  where  the 
»st  surgical-instrument  plant  in  the  world  is  located. 
mator  Simmons.  The  value  of  the  dollar  is  measured  by  what  it 
buy? 

T.  SovATKiN.  Yes;  that  is  right.  I  was  there  eight  days,  and  my 
for  the  eight  days,  including  all  meals  and  some  liquid  refresh- 
its  with  every  meal,  was  409  marks  and  20  pfennigs,  for  eight  days. 
?nator  Simmons.  What  is  that  in  our  money  ? 
X.  SovATKiN.  That  would  be  about  $5.50  for  the  eight  days,  in- 
line half  a  bottle  of  wine  with  every  meal. 

8  1  said  before,  the  wages  are  6^  to  8^  marks  an  hour  in  northern 
many  and  5^  to  7^  marks  an  hour  in  southern  Germany.     That  is 

the  reverse  of  what  it  was  before  the  war.  The  mechanics  in 
them  Germany  were  paid  higher  wages  before  the  war  than  the 
ihanics  in  northern  Germany  were  paid.  It  is  just  the  reverse 
r,  because  foodstuffs  are  cheaper  down  there. 
Paragraph  359  of  this  propose  tariff  bill  provides  35  per  cent  ad 
>rem  plus  a  specific  rate  oi  60  cents  a  dozen  on  surgical  instruments 
ting  $5  a  dozen  or  less,  and  12  cents  per  dozen  for  every  dollar  per 
en  over  that.  That  is  on  the  American  valuation.  With  tnat 
8  of  duty  I  believe  that  we  could  manufacture  perhaps  50  per  cent 
he  instruments  that  are  required  in  this  country. 

would  recommend  a  rate  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  that 
cific  rate.  I  think  we  could  then  make  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
truments  used  in  this  coimtry. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  60  per  cent  instead  of  35  per  cent  ad 
orem. 

ir.  SovATKXN.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  the  specific? 

ilr.  SovATKiN.  Yes,  sir;  because  in  the  making  of  instruments  so 
ich  of  it  is  included  in  the  cost  of  labor.  It  is  almost  all  the  cost 
labor. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  difference  in 
'  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  and  over  there  ? 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  No;  this  is  based  on  the  cost  of  the  instruments 
i  down  here.  I  have  got  the  invoices  for  goods  I  bought  while 
K^aa  over  there  this  last  sunmier.  I  know  what  the  goods  cost 
ided  here;  I  know  what  they  cost  in  Germany;  I  know  what  it 
jts  to  manufacture  them  here,  and  I  know  what  the  wholesale 
™g  prices  are  here.  The  importers  of  German  instruments  to-day 
)  not  basing  their  selling  price  on  the  cost  of  the  goods  laid  down 
f6-  They  are  basing  it  on  the  American  selling  price,  and  cutting 
ough  under  it  to  get  the  business.  The  result  is  that  our  plant  is 
^^  about  20  per  cent. 

^nator  McLean.  And  your  idea  is  that  they  could  sell  them 
^ch  cheaper? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  They  could  sell  them  for  half  the  price  they  are 
^^  them  now  and  make  a  profit.    And,  furthermore,  the  price 
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the  Germaii  mamifacturer  is  chaxgin^  for  his  goods  now^,  on  !' 
American  market  or  any  foreim  market,  is  himer  than  thev  a: 
selling  the  goods  for  inland.  The  reason  for  mat  is  they  want 
differential  so  they  can  reduce  their  price  when  the  tariff  in  tt*- 
other  countries  is  raised.  They  told  me  that  when  I  was  th»r 
The  different  organizations  have  taken  that  attitude.  Every  indu>*r' 
over  there  is  organized. 

Senator  McLean.  Basing  your  estimate  on  the  selling  price  h<  * 
you  need  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  the  specific  rate  you  refer  v 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Taking  it  on  the  selling  price  here  we  need  the  * 
er  cent  to  be  able  to  make  90  per  cent  of  the  goods  required  ht: 
f  you  would  put  a  duty  of  100  per  certt  on  surgical  instruments  v 
would  not  keep  all  German  goods  out. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  are  the  importations  now  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  There  is  no  way  of  teUing,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  advised  bv  the  experts  that  there  sr- 
practically  no  importations  now.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Senator,  I  can  show  you  invoices  right  now  f 
goods  that  have  arrived  in  this  country,  and  some  are  on  the  way 

Senator  Simmons.  I  know  some  are  coming,  of  course. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Large  quantities. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  ? 

Mr,  SovATKiN.  I  have  500,000  marks  worth  of  instruments  o--. 
signed  to  om*  firm  now  on  the  water  or  in  the  customshouse  in  N^'^ 
York. 

Senator  Walsh,  Why  do  you  get  instruments  from  Crermanv 
you  are  an  American  manuf actiu*er  of  surgical  instruments  i 

Mr.  SovATKEN.  We  imported  them  before  the  war. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  oecause  you  can  not  make  them  as  cheap: 
in  your  own  factory? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  No;  they  are  cheaper  and  we  have  to  have  them  i 
stay  in  business. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  went  over  to  Germany  and  bought  htjv 
much? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  bought  about  2,000,000  marks  worth  of  instn 
ments. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  imported  them  to  this  country  and  went  mt 
the  importing  business  here  ? 

Mr.  SovATKtN.  We  have  been  in  the  importing  business  a  g^  •' 
while. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  some  of  these  instruments  are  identical  w/ 
those  you  make  here  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  you  practically  intend  to  dose  down  that  par 
of  your  factory  and  sell  German  instruments? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  If  the  tariff  is  not  put  on  there  we  will  have  to  vW* 
it  down. 

Senator  Walsh.  Some  of  the  dumping  that  has  been  going  on  bv 
been  done  by  the  manufacturers  themselves. 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  We  are  lust  getting  our  goods  im     We  are  n't 
dumping  them.     We  will  nave  to  seU  them  at  the  same  price  'i 
other  importers  are  selline  them  and  will  have  to  go  out  of  toe  manu^ 
facturing  business  altogemer  if  we  don't  get  a  tanff. 
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Senator  Walsh.  How  much  less  could  you  buy  them  for  from  the 
^rmans  than  you  could  from  the  importers  in  New  York  ? 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  have  not  asked  for  any  quotations  from  New 
)rk  importers  on  their  goods. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  bought  heavier  this  year  than  hereto- 
re? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  have  a  great  quantity  of  goods  on  hand, 
id  we  give  you  the  protective  tariflF  that  you  are  asking  for  here, 
lu  will  make  a  hanosome  profit  on  those  goods  you  have  already 
lught. 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  That  is  also  true  of  all  the  importers. 
Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  the  reason  you  went  over  and  bought 
lavier  this  year  than  you  generally  do  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Well,  Senator,  we  have  had  a  bill — I  appeared 
tfore  this  conunittee  in  1919  and  asked  for  a  tariff  on  surgical  mstru- 
ents.    You  may  recall  that. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  am  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  We  were  turned  down.  There  was  nothing  left  to 
)  but  to  import  German  instnmients  if  we  were  going  to  stay  in 
isiness.  We  have  been  in  the  surgical  instrument  busmess  for  28 
Mirs  and  expect  to  remain  in  it,  either  as  manufacturers  or  im- 
)rters. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  you  bought  2,000,000  marks  worth  ? 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  about  S30,000  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  Yes;  hardly  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  was  the  output  of  your  factory? 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  In  1918  our  output  was  a  little  over  a  miUion 
)Uars. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  imported  about  $30,000  worth  this 
gar? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  one  factory  in  Philadelphia  that 
as  a  larger  output. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  No,  sir.  There  are  about  50  manufacturers  all 
M  in  the  United  States,  by  and  large. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out, 
Ithough  you  are  here  asking  for  60  per  cent  tariff,  what  the  importa- 
ons  of  last  year  were. 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  There  is  no  way  of  determining  that,  because  they 
re  included  in  the  basket  clause.  That  is  where  surgical  instruments 
re.  They  have  no  separate  classification.  We  have  tried  to  get  it 
nd  could  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  export  surgical  instruments. 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  Very  Uttle. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  call  ''little?'' 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  don't  bebeve  we  export  2  per  cent  of  our  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  statistics  show  there  were  about  $800,000 

'orth  of  surgical  instruments  exported  from  the  United  States  last 

ear.    Do  you  know  what  manufacturers  in  America  exported  those 

oods) 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  could  easily  ascertain  by 
[uestioning  our  other  manufacturers  and  requesting  them  to  give 
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me  a  statement  'of  what  they  exported  last  year    That  must  incfauir 
other  than  surgical  instruments. 

Senator  Smcx)t.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  It  must  include  dental  InstrumentB. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  it  does  not  mdude  dentid  instnimeats  si  al> 
It  simply  includes  what  is  designated  as  surgical  instniments,  SSOO.(X«> 
worth  of  goods  exported  from  America  last  year.     What  I  want  ti 
know  is  how  much  you  exported  of  those  $800,000  worth  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  could  give  you  the  exact  figure  by  looking  it  up 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  imported  goods  from  Grermany  and 
exported  any  of  those  German  goods  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  Canada  or  South  America  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Very  little,  if  any.  In  Canada  we  have  no  dut^ 
at  all  on  instruments,  and  they  import  direct  from  Germany  and 
England. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  sell  a  good  many  goods  over  there,  a  good 
many  sui^cal  instruments  from  America^    .  "^ 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  make  in  this  country  all  kinds  of 
surgical  instruments,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Almost  all  kinds. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  was  demonstrated  durinc  the  war  that  ve 
could  make  in  this  country  nearly  any  surgicfid  or  medical  instni- 
ment  made  in  the  world.     There  is  no  question  on  earth  about  it 
We  can  make  them  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  was  not  the  question  I  asked  him.  I  asked 
if  he  did  make  them  all. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  We  make  every  instrument  that  is  re<}iiired  in 
surgery.  We  made  them  during  the  war  period,  and  I  beheve  they 
are  being  made  to-day. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  make  every  instrument  being  used  in 
surgery  ? 

Mr.  SovATKEN.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  There  are  some  special  patterns  we  do  not  make. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  tell  us  what  part  of  these  instnimeots 
that  are  imported  to  this  country  are  not  made  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  Senator  Simmons. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  make  all  the  kinds  of  instruments  that 
are  imported  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  No,  not  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  percentage  of  this  $30,000  worth  that 
you  imported  are  of  kinds  that  you  do  not  make  i 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Perhaps  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  Not  over  10  per  cent ! 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  don't  think  so. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  sell  your  imported  articles  for  less  pric< 
than  those  you  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  We  have  not  had  any  imported  articles  to  sell 
They  are  on  the  way  now. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  you  not  imported  them  in  the  past? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Before  the  war. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  it  customary  to  sell  those  at  a  less  price  thAB 
you  sell  your  own  manufactured  article? 
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Mr.  SovATKiN.  Yea,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  if  you  are  driven 
t  of  business  and  prevented  from  producing  them  in  this  country 
u  will  be  able  to  supply  the  Amencan  market  at  a  lesser  price  ? 
Mr.  SovATKiN.  Yes,  sir.    There  was  something  said  before  tne  Ways 
d  Means  Committee  on  this  bill  in  regard  to  that. 
Senator  Simmons.  How  do  the  surreal  instruments  made  in  this 
untry  compare  with  the  German  article  as  to  equality  ? 
Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  think  they  are  just  as  good  in  every  case,  and  in 
me  cases  better. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  demonstrated  and  shown  at 
e  special  hearings  last  year  that  there  were  better  articles  produced 
this  country  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  is  true  of  a  large  part,  but  it  is  not  true  of 
1  of  them. 

Senator  Cubtis.  I  did  not  say  all  of  them.     I  said  it  was  true  as  to 
Ttain  articles. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  would  be  true  as  to  many,  but  taking  it  as 
whole,  how  do  they  compare? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  think  they  compare  very  favorably. 
Senator  Simmons.  Some  are  better  and  some  not  so  good  ? 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  Some  are  better  and  some  not  so  good. 
Senator  Simmons.  Are  there  some  instriunents  that  the  operators 
I  this  country  prefer  the  German  make  over  the  American  make  ? 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  don't  know.     There  may  be  some  special  types  of 
istruments,  special  instruments  that  are  made  only  in  Germany, 
rhich  the  American  siu'geon  or  specialist  would  prefer. 
Senator  Simmons.  Not  made  in  this  country  at  all  ? 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  Yes,  sir.     We  have  some  types  that  are  only  made 
broad. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  can  not  make 
hem  here  ? 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  don't  know  that  there  is. 

Senator  McCumber.  As  far  as  material  and  skill  are  concerned,  we 
an  produce  them  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin  As  far  as  material  and  skill  are  concerned,  we  can 
)roduce  them. 

The  TariflF  Commission  held  hearings  in  New  York  in  1918  on 
surgical  instruments,  and  in  the  report  that  they  published  is  a 
statement  that  the  Bellevue  Hospital  and  allied  hospitals  of  New 
STork  spent  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  their  appropriation  for  surgical 
instruments.  You  can  see  what  a  small  item  it  is  in  the  entire  expend- 
iture. One  hospital  in  Brooklyn  that  I  am  connected  with  arid  which 
opened  last  November,  the  institution  costing  something  over  half  a 
million  dollars  to  put  in  their  equipment,  and  the  total  expenditure 
for  the  initial  equipment  of  surgical  instruments  was  a  little  over 
12,100.  You  can  see  what  a  small  percentage  it  is.  The  general 
practitioner,  the  doctor,  does  not  spend  very  much  for  surgical  mstru- 
nients.  He  does  not  have  to  have  them.  It  is  the  surgeon  or  special- 
ist that  buys  them,  and  in  proportion  to  the  fees  they  get  their  expend- 
itures for  surgical  instruments  are  not  very  great. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  are  going  to  file  a  brief,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  have  not  prepared  one.    I  will  be  glad  to  file 
QTie  if  it  is  desired. 
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Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  this  witness  to  prepare- 
a  brief  and  submit  it  within  a  reasonable  time  for  printing  in  thi* 
record.  I  do  that  for  the  reason,  that  he  has  been  m  Germany  re- 
cently, and  knows  the  wages  and  costs  and  can  supply  inf  ormation  or 
that  kind  which  will  be  valuable  to  the  committee.  In  our  hearinj 
a  few  months  ago  the  only  thing  we  did  not  have  was  the  price  nf 
commodities  and  also  the  wages  paid.  If  we  had  that  now  we  coul  i 
take  the  old  hearing  and  we  nave  a  complete  case  made.  W^ 
went  into  this  question  very  thoroughly,  heard  witnesses  for  day^. 
but  we  did  not  nave  the  wages  then  paid  in  Germany  or  what  tLt-y 
were  paying  for  their  product. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  any  other  competitors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  articles  except  Germany  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  We  did  have  Japan  as  a  competitor,  but  they  nevr-'- 
came  up  to  the  American  or  German  instrument  in  quality ,  so  thiV: 
they  do  not  figure  very  much. 

Senator  Simmons.  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  we  have  any 
competition  anywhere  in  the  world,  from  the  testimony  at  th*^*^ 
hearings,  except  Japan  and  Germany. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  In  surgical  instruments  we  have  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  have  not  in  anything  else  that  has  \>or\ 
talked  about  since  these  hearings  began. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  number? 

Senator  Simmons.  We  have  not  got  the  number  yet. 

If  you  were  given  a  60  per  cent  protection,  do  you  think  tht»r. 
would  be  any  mrther  importation  of  surgical  instruments  into  tM> 
country  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  believe  there  will  be  some;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think  the  amount  that  will  come  in 
imder  that  rate  will  be  more  than  a  very  negligible  quantity  i 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  believe  somewhere  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  t!  •• 
instruments  used  here  will  be  imported  just  the  same. 

Senator  Walsh.  No  matter  what  the  rate  is. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  said  at  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  No  matter  what  the  rate  is.     Why  f 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Because  of  special  types  of  instruments  mn*. 
over  there. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  no  rate  will  keep  them  out,  tell  me  why ' 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  There  are  certain  special  instruments  made  i\i*"- 
that  are  not  made  here.  There  are  new  instruments  being  design** . 
all  the  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  say  with  a  60  per  cent  duty  pra 
tically  no  importations  of  those  articles  would  come  in,  except  th«'- 
that  are  not  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  are  asking  an  absolute  prohibit r.. 
duty  as  to  instruments  produced  in  this  country  i 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  We  are  asking  for  a  rate  of  auty  that  will  proio  • 
our  industry  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  practically  said  it  would  be  prohibitive  f.- 
to  all  instruments  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  of  what  the  60  per  cer 
duty  would  mean  with  the  present  prices  in  Germany  and  pr^Mii 
selhng  prices  here. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  want  your  figures.  I  want  your 
[dgment  and  your  testimony.  As  I  nave  understood  your  testi- 
ony — and  if  you  want  to  change  that  testimony,  you  have  that 
•ivuege — ^but  as  I  understood  you,  you  said  that  60  per  cent  would 
-actically  exclude  all  instruments  not  produced  in  tnis  country. 
Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  did  not  say  that  would  exclude  them.  It  would 
lit  us  on  an  even  par  with  them.  If  their  goods  laid  down  here 
>st  almost  the  same  as  ours  then  we  can  compete  with  them.  We 
in  not  compete  with  them  now. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  asked  ;^ou,  if  that  60  per  cent  rate  is  imposed 
ould  there  be  any  importations  into  this  country,  and  I  under- 
bood  you  to  say  there  would  practically  be  none  except  as  to  articles 
ot  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SovATKEN.  I  misunderstood  you  then.     If  you  will  permit  me, 
would  like  to  change  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  All  right. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  No  matter  what  the  rates  of  duty  may  be,  there 
re  certain  special  types  that  will  be  imported  anyway.  This  60 
)er  cent  tarin,  the  way  I  estimate  it,  will  bring  the  German  goods 
Qto  this  country  at  about  the  same  price  that  the  wholesale  price 
s  and  give  us  a  chance  to  compete  with  them,  and  that  is  all  we  are 
isking  for.  It  will  not  be  an  embargo  on  them.  It  will  not  be  a 
,ariff  wall  that  will  prevent  importation.     They  will  still  import  them. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  will  not  be  a  tariff  wall,  but  it  will  be  so 
lear  a  tariff  wall  that  you  can  not  tell  one  from  the  other. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  ThOT  will  be  about  the  same  selling  price  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  think  I  understand  you. 

Senator  McLean.  Put  in  your  brief  the  total  production  in  this 
country,  and  the  nature  of  competition. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  QaAiRMAN.  Senator  Curtis,  you  wanted  to  have  a  brief  filed  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  have  this  gentleman  or  some 
other  party  to  bring  to  this  committee  for  our  inspection  the  instru- 
ments maae  in  this  country,  together  with  similar  instruments  made 
in  other  countries.  It  would  be  most  interesting  to  this  conmiittee  to 
see.  We  had  those  exhibits  before  the  committee  heretofore,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  this  committee  see  them. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  do  that  before  next  Wednesday  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  believe  I  can.  Some  of  these  goods  are  on  the 
way  now  and  probably  will  not  get  in  by  Wednesday.  I  would  like  to 
bring  some  of  those  German  instruments  here  and  compare  them  with 
the  American-made  instruments. 

Senator  Curtis.  We  had  some  exhibits  before  the  committee  a  few 
months  ago  that  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  what  is  avadable  will  be  sufficient.  If  you 
can  come  along  between  now  and  next  Wednesday  the  committee  will 
be  glad  to  hear  you,  at  Senator  Curtis^s  request,  in  the  way  you  have 
described. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Very  well.     I  thank  you. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  have  some  exhibits  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  don^t  believe  we  did,  Senator.  Wo  had  them  be- 
fore your  committee. 

Senator  Watson.  They  had  exhibits  before  our  special  committee 
of  instruments  made  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Japan. 
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EVailTEESIKO  AND  SCIEVTIFIG  IVSTBUKBHTS. 

[Paragraph  360.] 
STATEHENT  OF  JAKES  Q.  BIDDLB,  PTnTTiABELFHTA,  PA. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Mj  business  is  that  of  a  merchant  who  sells  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  instruments,  including  some  optical  instrumentr 
I  may  add  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  for  more  thaii 
30  years,  25  years  of  that  period  navin^  been  on  my  own  accourn 
I  have  been  identified  with  manufacturmg  to  some  extent,  largelv 
with  importing,  and  also  with  buying  and  selling  instruments  of 
American  manufacture. 

As  of  to-day  probably  76  per  cent  of  my  business  is  importing 
and  25  per  cent  is  in  goods  that  are  produced  in  this  country. 

The  paragraphs  that  interest  me  are  Nos.  228,  360,  and  393. 
Actually  they  are  all  more  or  less  alike,  and  if  you  please  I  will  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  paragraph  360,  as  really  covering  the  generj: 
situation. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  request  that  the  committee  considtr 
the  advisability  of  striking  out  from  paragraph  360  the  requiremenT 
as  to  name  of  maker. 

In  general  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  In  fact,  when  we  are  im- 
porting high-class  instruments  we  prefer  that  the  maker's  name  shall 
be  on  them,  because  it  helps  to  give  them  standing;  but  occasionallj 
we  uncover  on  the  other  side,  just  as  is  done  here,  some  article  pro- 
duced by  an  unknown  maker,  and  my  feeling  is  that  when  an  im- 
porter in  the  same  way  as  a  dealer  over  here,  does  something  in  tht 
way  of  introduction  he  is  entitled  to  the  protection  that  comes  fn^m 
not  disclosing  the  name  of  the  maker. 

By  all  means  have  the  name  of  the  coimtry  of  origin  on  the  instru- 
ment, as  we  have  had  under  previous  acts,  but  I  would  like  to  see  tl.. 
requirements  as  to  the  name  of  the  maker  omitted. 

it  is  very  difficult  for  one  who  has  grown  up  in  Philadelphia  to  K 
anything  but  a  Republican.  That  has  been  my  background  all  tbr^' 
years,  and  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  tariff.  But  1  do  feel  very  stronelj* 
that  the  tariff  as  suggested  in  paragraph  360  interpreted  in  term* 
of  American  valuation,  if  I  am  able  to  imderstand  wnat  that  meanr 
will  be  largely  prohibitive  in  the  matter  of  a  great  many  scieniit:. 
instruments,  to  this  extent:  Either  they  will  not  be  imported  at  al' 
because  the  scientist  or  purchaser  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  price 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  If  we  must  have  American  valuation,  I  believe  tlifi* 
the  equivalent  of  40  to  45  per  cent  would  be  15  per  cent  in  terms  •' 
Amencan  valuation.  I  comess  that  I  do  not  know  just  what  it  mean- 
but  that  is  as  near  as  I  can  come  to  it. 

I  will  illustrate  this  point  a  little  further.  I  have  been  importir^ 
for  some  30  years  under  tariffs  varying  from  20  to  45  per  cent,  ac- 
companied at  the  same  time  with  free  trade  for  educational  institti- 
tions.  I  understand  that  this  bill  contemplates  withdrawing  tb<* 
duty-free  privilege.  It  is  a  fact  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  t\i 
all  these  years  any  variation  in  the  effect  on  the  business  of  importiDC. 
whether  the  tariff  is  20  per  cent  or  whether  it  is  45  per  cent-  h 
other  words,  scientific  instruments  are  selected  almost  entirely  on  th 
basis  of  quality  and  fitness  for  a  given  purpose,  and  not  on  price 
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I  remember,  back  in  1890,  when  I  was  quite  a  young  fellow,  the 
Teston  Electrical  Instrument  Co.  was  established  over  at  Newark, 
\.  J.  Dr.  Weston — ^he  was  Mr.  Weston  then — ^had  the  ability  to  de- 
elop  a  line  of  electrical  instruments,  ammeters  and  volt  meters, 
'hich  were  absolutely  better  than  anything  which  had  been  made 
efore.  I  was  then  connected  with  the  old  house  of  James  W. 
^ccn  &  Co.  We  were  importing  such  instruments  from  France  and 
Ingland. 

Vvheft  the  Weston  instruments  were  put  on  the  market  at  substan- 
ally  higher  prices  than  we  were  charging  for  the  foreign  instru- 
lents,  we  were  absolutely  put  put  of  business  in  those  instruments, 
od  deservedly  so,  because  the  Weston  instruments  were  infinitely 
etter. 

Take  the  business  of  X-ray  apparatus.  I  remember  very  well  when 
tof.  Roentgen  made  his  announcement  back  in  1895.  At  that  time 
e  were  importing  induction  coils  and  such  things  from  Europe, 
b-day  all  of  those  things  are  made  in  this  country.  It  is  not  a 
aestion  of  tariff  protection;  it  is  a  question  of  superior  goods.  The 
peneral  Electrical  Co.  to-day  is  manufacturing  X-ray  tuoes  that  are 
dlin?  for  $125  on  merit,  whereas  tubes  from  the  other  side  can  be 
id  Qown  here  and  sold  for  perhaps  $25.  But  they  do  not  sell, 
hev  do  not  fill  the  bill.  Forty  per  cent  duty,  ad  valorem,  in  terms 
;e  nave  known  in  the  past  I  should  not  object  to.  I  think  it  is  a 
it  high,  but  I  should  not  object  to  it.  But  actually,  if  I  have  any 
)nceptton  of  American  valuation,  it  is  equivalent  to  not  less  than 
W  per  cent  duty  in  terms  of  foreign  value.     In  other  words,  if  we 

ike  the 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  statement  before  was  300  per  cent, 
Mr.  BiDDU:.  I  do  not  think  so,  if  you  will  pardon  me. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  said  45  per  cent  was  equal  to  15,  or  45  per 
snt  on  foreign  value  was  equal  to  15  per  cent  on  American  value. 
0  that  is  a  300  per  cent  increase. 
Mr.  BiDDLE.  r  was  not  attempting  to  hew  exactly  to  the  line.     I 

0  not  know  whether  15  is  just  right  or  not 

Senator  Smoot,  In  other  words,  on  foreign  valuation,  in  order  to 
mke  it  equivalent,  the  instrument  which  you  would  import  here  at 

1  would  sell  for  $3  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  No.     I   can    answer   your   question,    perhaps,    with 
lother  illustration  which  I  happen  to  remember,  if  I  may. 
Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  This  is  entirely  empirical.  We  will  take  an  instru- 
tcnt  which  may  cost  $36  in  England  or  Germany  or  Switzerland. 
[e  will  assume  it  costs  about  10  per  cent  to  land  it  over  here.  We  ' 
ill  assume  that  the  importer  is  satisfied  with  a  gross  profit  of  20  per 
•nt  on  the  selling  price  out  of  which  his  expenses  must  oe  paid.  That 
too  low,  but  we  will  assume  that  for  the  argument;  40  per  cent  of 
iOO  is  $40.  That  is  the  duty;  add  $40  to  your  cost  of  $40  and  you 
ive  a  total  cost  of  $80  and  you  sell  for  $100,  because  you  are  allow- 
g  a  gross  profit  of  20  per  cent  on  the  selling  price  out  of  which  the 

iportcr's  expenses  must  be  paid 

oenator  Smoot.  Why  do  you  not  carry  on  your  illistration  which 
>u  started  with?    You  started  with  $36.     Ten  per  cent  of  that 
ould  be  $3.60;  20  per  cent  would  be  $7.20. 
Mr.  BiDDLE.  Twenty  per  cent  profit  on  the  selling  price  ? 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  am  speaking  of  the  importer's  price  on  the  foreij:. 
goods,  now.     You  got  that  far,  and  then  you  quit  and  went  back  • 
$100.     Why  did  you  not  carry  your  case  on  in  the  way  you  start e*i 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Thepurchase  price.  Senator,  is  $36. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  foreign  price  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  The  importing  expenses  are  $4. 

Senator  Smoot.  Three  dollars  and  sixty  cents,  you  said — 10  p»' 
cent. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  thought  I  said  $4. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  profit  for  the  importer  is  20  per  cent 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  On  the  seUin^  price  over  here,  Senator 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  what  they  would  come  j: 
now  for  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  will  tell  vou  exactly  how  that  would  work  oui 
I  have  the  comparison  as  between  American  valuation  and  foreiro 
valuation.  ^ 

Senator  Smoot.  I  wanted  to  figure  it  out,  and  then  I  could  t«l: 
you  exactly  what  it  would  be;  but  if  you  have  not  got  it  I  will  m  i 
crowd  you  any  further  in  getting  that  information,  but  let  you  p..' 
it  in  the  way  you  want  to. 

The  proper  way  to  get  at  it  is  to  take  an  instrument  that  cost* 
$36  now  in  a  foreign  country,  on  foreign  valuation,  and  add  yo:L- 
profits  and  all  the  expenses  to  it,  and  then  the  duty  at  40  per  c^r.' 
Then  take  the  American  valuation  on  that  same  identical  instnmif  r. 
and  figure  it  out  the  same  way 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  think  I  have  the  equivalent  of  that  here.  Perlifif 
I  have  gone  at  it  backwards,  from  your  viewpoint.  If  I  have  di»i' 
my  figuring  correctly,  if  we  sell  this  instrument  for  $100  on  the  ba-.^ 
of  American  valuation,  the  importer's  gross  profit  is  $20,  20  per  *v'/ 
of  the  selling  price.  Its  cost  is  $36.  I  have  added  $4  for  expens*^ 
making  $40,  or  a  total  cost  of  $80  landed,  or  f .  o.  b.  warehouse,  mclui: 
ing  duty.     That  is  on  the  basis  of  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  do  you  not  say  that  if  you  would  sdl  it  f< : 
$200  or  $300,  then  you  would  show  a  bigger  diif  erence  than  that  * 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Certainly. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  selling  $36  goods  for  $100? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  We  would  have  to  if  we  nave  to  pay  40  per  cent  du:  • 
on  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  want  to  get  $40  on  that  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  No,  sir;  only  $20. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  go  on. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  It  is  absolutely  clear.  Senator.    On  the  basis  of  ; 
per  cent  duty,  on  foreign  valuation,  the  selling  price  would  b«?  |7. 
and  the  gross  profit  would  be  20  per  cent.     The  importer  would  nux- 
$14.     I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  make  myself  clear  to  you,  bui   t 
is  absolutely  clear  to  me. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  could  make  all  profits  that  way  and  «vm 
them  up  that  way  you  would  be  well  oflF  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  do  not  think  I  am  singular  in  that,  am  I ) 

Senator  Smoot.  No*  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  McLean.  You  say  it  costs  one-third  as  muck  to  manuf:*' 
ture  these  articles  abroad  as  it  does  here  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  do  not  know.     I  know  this,  that 

Senator  McLean.  According  to  your  figures  I  should  judge  ii  vi.- 
about  a  third. 
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Senator  Shoot.  Not  one-third. 

Senator  McLean.  Not  quite;  no. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  why  I  said  if  you  would  put  it  at  $200  you 

iild  make  it  even  better  than  that  as  against  American  valuation. 

Nfr.   BiDDLE.  That  just   illustrates  my  inability  to   understand 

aerican  valuation.     Evidently  I  am  wrong;  but  I  have  figured  out 

it  a  dutv  of  40  per  cent  under  American  valuation  womd  be  five 

aes  the  duty  that  we  would  pay  to-day  on  similar  goods  under  the 

iderwood  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  what  rate  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Twenty  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  in  other  words,  your  proposition  is  inmie- 

Ltely  this,  that  on  those  goods  you  want  250  per  cent;  and  if  that 

^hat  you  are  making  on  scientific  instruments,  then  your  figuring 

right. 

m.  BiDDLLE.  I  am  not  making  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  the  proposition  is  not  right.     Five  times  as 

ich  at  20  per  cent 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  We  would  not  do  that.  Senator.     I  am  trying  to  show 

It  40  per  cent  on  American  valuation  is  equivalent  to  five  times  20 

r  cent  on  foreign  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Five  times  twenty  is  a  hundred,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  two  and  a  half  times  40  is  a  hundred.     Of 

arse,  if  you  make  250  per  cent,  then  it  will  be  what  you  say — ^five 

aes  as  much.    If  you  want  to  make  500  per  cent,  it  will  be  ten  times 

much. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Who  could  do  that  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Who  could  make  250  per  cent  ?    We  are  not  try- 

[  to  protect  you  or  anybody  else  for  250  per  cent. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  do  not  want  you  to.  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean,  to  rive  you  the  advant^es  you  say  you 

ve  had  in  the  past,  or  a  profit  of  250  per  cent.     Tliat  is  just  what 

means.     It  does  not  mean  anything  else.     I  will  admit  what  you 

f  if  you  admit  that  you  are  making  250  per  c^nt  profit. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  do  not  admit  it.  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  I  do  not  admit  the  other. 

Senator  Simmons.  This  is  a  very  interesting  controversy.     I  would 

e  to  know  what  it  is  about. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  thought  I  knew  something  about  my  business,  but 

^arently  I  do  not. 

^nator  Smoot.  You  say  40  per  cent,  American  valuation,  is  five 

les  the  amount  of  a  valuation  of  20  per  cent.     That  is  your  state- 

int,  is  it  not  ? 

Senator  McLean.  That  is,  the  duty  would  be  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  not  that  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  The  duty  would  be  equivalent  to  five  times  the  duty 

^20  per  cent  foreim  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Or,  in  other  words,  five  times  the  duty  at  20  per 

it,  which  is  equal  to  40  per  cent,  is  100  per  cent.     It  is  two  and  one- 

If  times  40  per  cent,  which  is  100  per  cent,  to  make  it  equal.     There 

ft  profit  of  250  per  cent,  and  if  you  are  going  to  have  that  profit, 

Ml  your  statement  is  absolutely  correct. 
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Mr^  BiDDLE.  I  do  not  say  we  are  going  to  have  it  at  all,  Seiut<  r 
I  am  merely  trying  to  indicate 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  understand  this. 

Senator  Walsh.  Wait  a  moment.  Are  any  of  these  iiistrumeL> 
made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Yes.  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  instruments  that  nrt 
not  made  here. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  duty  upon  those  ? 

Mr.  Beddle.  Under  the  bill  we  are  discussing  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Forty  per  cent,  American  valuation. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  not  that  a  high  duty  for  goods  that  are  ni>: 
made  here  at  all  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  It  would  be  practically  prohibitive. 

Senator  Walsh.  Even  on  goods  that  we  have  got  to  have  and  th..t 
are  not  made  here? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  A  man  has  got  to  have  a  big  pocketbook  to  bring  ihem 
over. 

Senator  Walsh.  Some  of  the  finest  and  most  necessary  mstrumer/- 
are  made  abroad  and  not  here  f 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Absolutely. 

Senator  McLean.  You  said  that  the  price  does  not  count  < : 
American  made  goods;  it  is  the  quality. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Within  certain  limits  that  is  true. 

Senator  McLean.  Of  course,  I  do  not  suppose  you  could  tell  wb^l 
the  price  is  over  there.  You  do  not  know  what  the  foreign  Taluan":| 
womd  be  on  those  articles,  so  that  you  could  tell  us  what  the  pri«  I 
would  be  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  No;  I  do  not  know.  I  have  made  a  mistake,  app^i^ 
ently,  in  attempting  to  make  an  empirical  illustration.  I  do  ni* 
know  how  it  came  about. 

Senator  McLean.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  present  the  experts  from  the  Trea>urj 
Department,  and  I  will  ask  one  of  them. 

What  would  you  judge  from  the  statement  the  witness  has  m&<i'  j 
Is  it  not  five  times  the  amount  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  McCoy.  His  claim,  reduced  to  siinple  terms,  would  be  that  iL\ 
proposed  rate  of  duty  is  five  times  the  Underwood  rate. 

Senator  Smoot.  Tnat  is  exactly  what  I  said. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  claim.  That  is  what  I  was  trviq 
to  say. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  not  here  when  you  started.  What  wc:| 
you  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Apparently  I  do  not  know,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  paragraph  360. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  was  trying  to  talk  about  scientific  instrumet.'^ 
and  I  am  trying  to  suggest 

Senator  Simmons.  Wnat  is  the  present  duty  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  The  present  duty  under  the  I)nderwood  bill  is  20  p4 
cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  On  foreign  valuation  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  substitute  the  present  duty  ui*.  J 
American  valuation,  how  much  would  it  increase  that  duty,  so  U 
as  potential  protection  is  concerned  ? 
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Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  should  say  it  would  increase  it  two  and  a  half  to 
hree  times. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  just  said  five  times. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Pardon  me.  Senator  Simmons  is  speaking  of  20  per 
ent. 

Senator  Simmons.  Under  the  present  duty,  if  you  apply  the 
jnerican  valuation  instead  of  the  foreign  valuation  it  would  mcrease 
ie  Underwood  duty  three  and  a  half  tunes. 

Mr.  BmDLE.  Two  and  a  half  to  three  times — if  I  understand  what 
jnerican  valuation  means. 

Senator  Sijumons.  It  is  proposed  to  douhle  the  Underwood  rate,  is 
not? 

Mr.  BroDLE.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  double  the  Underwood  rate,  instead  of 
icreasing  the  present  rate  of  potential  protection  two  and  a  half 
mes,  you  increase  it  five  times  s 
Mr.  BiDDLE.  That  Ls  what  I  think. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  told  him. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  the  American  valuation,  you  think,  so  far 
J  applied  to  this  item,  would  raise  the  protection  that  the  American 
roaucer  would  get  about  two  and  a  half  times.  Under  the  new 
ihedule  if  you  double  that  rate  it  will  raise  it  five  times  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  provided . 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  how  much  this 
merican  valuation  is  going  to  raise  the  duty. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  providing  the  importer  makes  250  per 
tnt. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  understand  he  has  made  any  proviso 
)out  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  they  were  both  exactly  the  same,  they  would  not 
'.  increased  that  much. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  shall  have  to  go  home  and  think  that  over,  because 
did  not  realize  that  I  was  maldng  that  much  profit.  I  am  glad  to 
low  about  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  give  us  for  the  record  a  list  of  these  sci- 
itific  instruments  that  are  commonly  used  and  that,  under  the  terms 
the  tariff,  wiU  be  prohibited  from  entrance  here  ? 
Mr.  BiDDLE.  That  is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  Senator.  That 
*s  covered  rather  fully  in  a  paper  which  was  prepared  by  the  Tariff 
)mmission  perhaps  in  1919.  That  is  quite  completely  covered. 
Senator  Smoot.  Are  these  instruments  made  exactly  the  same  in 
p  United  States  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  There  is    another   great   difficulty.    Two   scientific 
struments  are  about  as  much  alike  as  two  horses. 
Senator  Smoot.  Then  the  American  valuation  would  not  apply, 
ader  the  plan  that  this  committee  has  agreed  to  virtually  the 
nerican  valuation  would  not  apply  at  all. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  May  I  ask  what  you  nave  in  mind  there  ?  That  is  the 
fit  news  I  have  heard  to-day. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  this  in  mind :  An  instrument  such  as  you 
eak  of,  whexe  we  have  not  anything  exactly  like  it  in  this  country, 
dutiable  under  the  foreign  price,  plus  the  freight  and  the  casing 
d  the  expense  to  handle  to  New  York,  and  whatever  profits  there 
e  on  such  an  instrument  sold  by  the  importer.    The  price  is  just  the 
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same  as  it  is  to-day  where  there  are  no  goods  made  in  this  countiy 
like  them. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  see. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  will  cut  out  comparison  and  oompetitiGa 
entirely. 

Mr.  6n>DLE.  Do  I  understand  that  the  tariff  which  the  imports 
will  pay  on  these  instruments  which  are  not  comparable  or  compev-i 
tive  will  be  precisely  the  same  within  5  per  cent  of  what  he  would  na^fl 
paid  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  witn  the  45  per  cent  duty? 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  be  whatever  the  wholesale  price  of  th<K 
goods  is  in  that  country. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  That  is  American  valuation,  is  it  not  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  American  valuation  as  to  what  the  import  ej^ 
sells  the  goods  for.  If  he  makes  that  profit  here  of  250  per  cent.  <  ^ 
course  he  would  pay  under  that  arrangement  a  duty  on  that  profit. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  The  profit,  Senator  Smoot,  that  I  have  figured  in  tL;^ 
case  I  gave  you  is  20  per  cent,  not  250  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  I  could  tell  just  exactly  what  it  would  U 
here  under  the  valuation  plan. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  The  instrument  costs  $40  in  New  York. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  your  profit  is  what  I 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Twenty  per  cent  on  the  selling  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  No,  I  am  speaking  of  your  profit  on  what  it  cost- 
you. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  That  adds  25  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  your  profit  is  25  per  cent.  That  would  w 
$50.  That  is  exactly  what  the  duty  would  be  on  S50.  That  is  youj 
wholesale  price. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  That  would  make  the  instrument  $90  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  40  per  cent  on  $50;  that  would  be  $70. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Yes;  $70.     I  did  not  know  of  that  plan.     Under  thi^ 
conditions   that  15   per  cent   might   be  changed   slightly  for  tu 
American  valuation  on  instruments  which  are  not  comparable 
competitive  under  it. 

In  regard  to  instruments  that  have  been  imported  free  of  duty  *' 
educational  institutions,  I  understand  that  it  is  intended  to  withdra 
that  privilege.  I  have  in  my  hand  what  you  gentlemen  have  .. 
received — a  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Association  for  ' 
Advancement  of  Science,  a  scientific  body  of  12,000  merabeis,  ^r. . 
requests  that  this  duty-free  privilege  shall  be  continued. 

Senator  Smoot.  Just  put  that  in  the  record.  Every  one  of  r:- 
committee  has  received  one. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  would  like  to  have  it  in  the  record. 
(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

DUTY  ON  SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  IKSTITirnONS. 


"Whereas  the  scientific  education  of  the  youth  of  the  United  States  xm  anK^nc 
most  fundamental  and  important  functions  of  the  Republic^  education  ^^ 
the  only  means  by  which  the  advanta^^  of  present  civilization  may  U*  «u< 
transmitted  to  coming  generations  of  citizens  and  by  which  the  faturs  pt-K. 
of  the  Republic  may  oe  assured;  and 
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toefts  the  prosecution  of  the  said  scientific  education  of  the  youth  requires  unre- 
stricted employment  of  the  apparatus  and  materialp  of  science  in  educational  in- 
stitutions, uiis  being  increasing! v  true  for  more  advanced  education:  and 
heress  the  scientific  materials  ana  apparatus  to  be  used  in  educational  institutions 
ought  to  be  selected,  as  far  as  possible,  without  consideration  of  their  place  of 
origin,  since  science  is  world-wide  in  its  scoj>e;  and 

bereas  any  increase  in  the  cost  ci  scientific  equipment  for  education  is  to  be  greatly 
deplored,  since  the  funds  available  for  its  purchase  by  educational  institutions 
are  invariably  inadequate  in  comparison  with  the  great  needs  and  possibilities 
of  education;  and 

bereas  institutions  for  higher  education  must  still  be  relied  on  for  the  most  funda- 
mental and  far-reachine  steps  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  through  the 
scientific  researches  of  tneir  niculties  and  students;  and 

hereas  both  financial  and  patriotic  considerations  clearly  require  that  the  Republic 
should  aid*  fundamental  scientific  research  in  every  possible  way,  especially 
avoiding  the  erection  of  artificial  barriers  across  the  pam  of  the  advance  of  true 
knowleage;  and,  finally, 

hereas  in  consideration  of  the  foregoingclauses,  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  with  its  12,000  members,  almost  all  of  whom  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States— representing  the  fimdamental  scientific  interests  of  the 
country  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific  research  as  well  as  from  that  of  instruc- 
tion, and  representing  especially  the  institutions  for  higher  education  and  their 
staffs— views  with  very  serious  concern  the  proposal  to  repeal  section  573  of  the 
tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  which  allows  the  duty-free  importation  of  scientific 
mat^ials  by  educational  institutions:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  re- 
ctfully  calls  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the  very  great 
drance  and  burden  that  would  be  imposed  upon  the  scientific  education  and 
sarch  in  the  Republic  if  its  educational  institutions  were  to  be  deprived  of  the 
rilege  of  duty-free  importation  of  scientific  apparatus  and  materials,  which  they 
'8  enjoyed  for  many  years. 

Retolved further.  That  the  American  association  also  respectfully  urges  the  restora- 
3  of  the  corresponding  privilege  of  duty-free  importation  of  single  copies  of  sci- 
iiic  books  in  the  English  language  by  recognized  educational  institutions  and  the 
alties,  such  books  constituting  an  important  item  of  both  institutional  and  peiEonal 
lipment  for  advanced  instruction  and  research,  especially  since  it  is  undesirable 
t  scientific  publications  in  languages  other  than  EngliEh  should  be  artificially 
ored  in  the  United  States. 

'Retolved  finally,  That  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  committees  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  the  National 
ieanm  Council,  and  to  the  secretaries  of  the  scientific  societies  affiliated  vnth.  the 
lerican  aasociation,  that  they  be  published  in  Science,  official  organ  of  the  asso- 
tion,  and  also  that  they  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  association." 

Ur.  BioDLE.  i  am  a  member  of  that  association,  and  personally  it 

ikes  very  little  difference  to  me  whether  these  goods  are  admitted 

e  of  duty  or  not,  but  I  am  absolutely  sincere  m  believing  that  it 

U  work  a  great  hardship  on  our  colleges  and  schools  and  1  believe 

11  not  be  of  correspondmg  benefit  to  American  manufacturers. 

Senator  McLean.  Why? 

Mr.  BiDDi-E.  Because  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  con- 

tnted  by  this  free  trade  for  many  years,  and  manufacturers  of 

entific  mstruments  have  been  growing  and  developing  in  this 

iintry  ri^ht  along  in  the  face  of  it. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  free  im- 

rtation  of  these  instruments  for  educational  institutions  will  not 

nefit  them  ? 

Mr.  BiDDi-E.  Oh,  yes;  it  will  benefit  the  institutions,  but  I  do  not 

ink  it  will  harm  me  manufacturers  to  any  such  extent  as  it  will 

Defit  the  institutions. 

Senator  McLean.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  That  is  the  point  I  desired  "to  make. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  submit,  Senator. 
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Senator  Sraoot,  do  we  understand  each  other  now  on  this  gro./ 
profit  I  am  making  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  not  on  the  American  valuation,  but  where  t!. 
goods  are  comparable  we  do. 

STATEMENT  OF  HABVEY  N.  OTT,  BEFBESEKTINa  THE  CENTBAL 

SCIENTIFIC  CO. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  appeared  before,  have  you  not,  Mr. 
Ott? 

Mr.  Ott.  Yes ;  with  reference  to  another  paragraph. 

I  am  appearing  now  on  paragraph  360  for  Mr.  Roberts,  of  t  .* 
Central  Scientific  Co.    He  could  not  be  here. 

I  will  say  that  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  under  paragraph  3(><»  :« 
satisfactory  to  the  gentlemen  interested.  My  chief  object  in  appear- 
ing before  you  at  this  time  is  to  refute  some  statements  made  bv  Mr. 
Biddle  on  Tuesday  afternoon  with  regard  to  this  matter.  Mr.  6id«il' 
said,  for  instance,  that  these  industries  were  large  enough  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  I  do  not  have  to  go  any  further  than  to  take 
some  of  the  Government  reports  to  show  that  that  is  a  mistake. 

Some  of  you  gentlemen  will  remember  that  this  matter  was  up  it 
connection  with  House  bill  No.  7785  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Tl..  r 
bill  did  not  pass.  The  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  went  into  t!j» 
whole  matter  very  thoroughly.  I  want  to  read  from  a  report  ^^i 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  this  House  bill  7785.  Speakir 
of  this  optical  glass  and  the  scientific  instruments,  etc.,  the  rep> 
says: 

AH  of  these  industries,  with  the  exception  of  dental  and  surgical  Instrun  •  : 
industries,  which  operated  in  a  very  limited  manner,  are  new  Industry* i 
brought  into  existence  by  the  needs  of  America  and  the  allied  countrii-*  i 
successfully  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  Central  Powers.  Prior  to  W-  \ 
the  value  of  the  products  covered  by  this  bill  produced  in  the  United  Stj.iH 
was  negligible;  this  was  due  mainly  to  two  reasons:  First,  the  low  rar*^  • 
iniport  duty,  which  enabled  the  manufacturers  of  Germany  and  Austria  l- 
other  countries  of  Europe  to  undersell  the  American  manufacturer;  .:  I 
secondly,  the  duty-free  provisions  of  paragraph  573  of  the  pn»sent  tarifT  i  i 
and  past  tarifT  laws  permitting  religious,  scientific,  and  educational  irwr  -  i 
tions,  and  other  similar  institutions,  to  Import  scientific  apparatus,  uter.-.  I 
etc.,  free  of  duty  when  used  for  educational  purposes. 

This  accounts,  to  some  extent,  for  Mr.  Biddle's  statement  that  ■  i 
had  not  noted  much  dilQPerence  between  the  duties  under  the  diff-  r 
ent  paragraphs. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say : 

These  new  industries  can  well  be  termed  "  key  '*  Industries,  for  their  : '  1 
nets  are  not  only  necessary  in  tfie  teaching  of  scientific  studies  In  our  s»-  •• 
and  colleges  but  are  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  many  highly  lini>«»r: 
industrial  Institutions.  Chemical  apparatus  and  scientific  {nstniiDent<i  ! 
indispensable  in  the  laboratories  which  control  the  manufacturing  of  -r»  | 
iron,  rubber,  dyes,  chemicals,  sugar,  etc.,  and  particularly  munitions  ain:  •< 
plosives. 

The  committee  went  into  a  very  exhaustive  examination  of  • 
subject. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Ott,  we  have  that  report.  If  I  wert*  in  y.  | 
place  I  would  not  take  the  time  to  read  it,  because  we  can  n-frr  i 
it  when  we  come  to  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Ott.  I  just  want  to  call  attention  to  the  number  of  witn*  -H 
who  are  uninterested.  I 
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Then  Mr.  Parson's  report  states  the  vote  of  the  American  Chemical 
»ciety.    The  American  Chemical  Society,  or  its  executive  committee, 
ted  85  in  favor  of  doing  away  with  this  duty-free  clause. 
Doubtless  you  gentlemen  have  received  a  little  booklet  from  the 
rnerican  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  which  is 
inted  a  resolution  against  the  leaving  out  of  this  duty-free  privi- 
^e.     This  resolution  is  printed  in  a  booklet  with  other  resolutions, 
ae  other  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  whole  association  at  its 
eeting  in  Chicago  in  December — ^the  latter  part  of  last  December — 
It  this  resolution  with  regard  to  the  duty-free  clause  was  not  passed 
that  time,  but  was  passed  only  by  the  executive  committee  of  11 
embers  out  of  12,000.    That  point  should  be  noted.    It  should  be 
niembered  that  that  is  not  the  word  of  the  American  Association 
>r  the  Advancement  of  Science,  as  you  might  possibly  be  led  to  he- 
ave if  you  overlooked  the  fact  that  this  resolution  was  passed  on 
pril  24  last ;  and  the  association  meets  but  once  a  year. 
Air.  Biddle  also  handed  in  some  reports  from  the  Tariff  Commis- 
on  against  the  leaving  out  of  the  duty-free  clause  and  against  the 
uty  for  some  of  these  instruments.    There  was  a  report  put  out  by 
le  Tariff  Commission  to- that  effect.    It  was  hurriedly  gotten  up,  but 
hen  they  went  into  the  matter  more  carefully  they  got  out  a  revised 
sport  which  favored  the  bill.    In  fact,  the  Tariff  Commission  sent 
ut  a  number  of  letters  to  different  proiessors  and  to  teachers  of  the 
ifferent  universities.    They  received  about  20  answers.    I  can  not 
ly  how  many  letters  they  sent  out.    Out  of  the  20  answers  17  were 
1  favor  of  doing  away  with  the  duty-free  clause ;  1  was  against  it ; 
was  noncommittal ;  and  1  made  suggestions  for  alterations. 
There  was  also  a  little  propaganda  put  out,  signed  "  Friends  of 
Science,"  against  leaving  out  the  duty-free  clause.    This  was  taken 
p  by  Mr.  Herty,  and  he  printed  an  expose  of  the  source  of  this  prop- 
ganda. 

I  will  just  leave  with  you  some  reprints  of  that  expose,  and  that 
rill  be  all. 

FILES. 

[Paragraph  362.] 

TATEMENT   OF  WAI^I^ACE  Ia.    POND,   REPBESElf TING   NICHQLSGN 

FILE  CO.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  address? 
Mr.  Pond.  Providence,  K.  I.,  Senator. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business?. 

Mr.  Pond.  File  manufacturer.  I  am  sales  manager  of  the  Nichol- 
on  File  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  operating  factories  at  Providence, 
Philadelphia,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Anderson,  Ind. 

The  Nicholson  File  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I^  being  manufacturers 
n  the  United  States  of  files  and  rasps,  which  I  will  simply  speak  of 
-s  files,  respectfully  suggest  the  importance  of  the  careful  considera- 
ion  by  your  committee  on  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  their 
)roduct  over  the  rates  provided  in  House  bill  7456,  and  submit  for 
'oiir  consideration  the  following  facts  to  reasonably  justify  their 
•equest : 
There  are  in  the  United  States  some  26  to  30  makers  of  machine- 
it  files,  with  plants  located  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts, 
•  h  ^  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Is- 
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JiiTul,  and  Wisconsin,  employing,  when  in  full  operation,  approxi- 
mately 9,000  hands,  besides  from  30  to  40  smaller  concerns  scattered 
throughout  the  country. 

There  exists  and  has  always  existed  between  the  file  makers  of 
this  country  actual  and  active  competition  of  the  keenest  kind.  Tbe^- 
file  makers  are,  at  least  in  so  far  as  this  company  is  or  has  be^u 
concerned,  or  is  aware,  entirely  independent  oi  each  other  in  tbt 
conduct  of  their  business,  with  no  trade  agreements  or  relations  of 
any  character,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  affecting  their  affairs. 

The  manufacture  of  files  is  a  complex  process,  and  one  which  car- 
be  undertaken  successfully  only  by  workmen  long  skilled  in  ti"- 
industry.  Each  file  from  the  time  when  it  is  cut  from  a  bar  o: 
specially  rolled  steel  until  the  time  when  it  is  placed  in  our  finish^' 
stock  ready  for  shipment  must  pass  through  from  20  to  26  process^ 
or  operations,  and  must  be  handled  from  75  to  90  times. 

The  making  of  files  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  an  automat  :• 
process.    While  machinery  is  used  to  perform  the  principal  open 
tions,  each  machine  requires  one,  and  in  many  cases  two  attencfam- 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  operation  includes  only  our 
file  at  a  time. 

No  less  than  6,000  varieties  of  files  are  regularly  made  hy  this  com 
pany.    Every  one  of  these  files  is  a  fine-^dged  tool,  and  after  passim: 
the  cut  stage  is  a  very  delicate  tool  and  easily  ruined  or  damage^I  li 
not  handled  with  the  utmost  care. 

In  this  industry  only  skilled  workmen,  together  with  a  small 
number  of  helpers  and  laborers,  are  employed.    This  skilled  class  of| 
labor,  having  been  trained  for  many  months  before  becoming  pni6 
cient,  is  invaluable  to  the  industry,  and  commands  extremely  goo 
wages — wages  far  in  excess  of  those  paid  in  any  other  country  in  thr 
world  for  the  same  class  of  labor. 

In  the  manufacture  of  files  the  percentage  of  labor  <oSt  is  ren 
high ;  in  many  cases  as  high  as  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  tota 
cost. 

We  present  herewith,  marked  "  Exhibit  A,"  a  2-inch  roand  file.  I- 
producing  these  files  1  pound  of  steel,  costing  38  cents,  will  make  * 
dozen  files,  having  a  net  value  of  $144.89.    The  labor  expended  or 
this  pound  of  steel  enhances  its  value  three  hundred  and  eighty-«>r! 
times. 

We  also  present  herewith,  marked  "  Exhibit  B,"  a  5^-inch  nee>l!' 
file.  One  pound  of  this  steel,  costing  26  cents,  will  make  8  do/ri 
files,  having  a  net  value  of  $13.99,  the  labor  enhancing  the  value «:* 
the  steel  fifty-two  times.  - 

We  also  present,  marked  "  Exhibit  C,''  a  14-inch  flat  bastard  fi'» 
One  dozen  of  these  files  requires  21  pounds  of  steel,  at  a  cost  of  *. 
cents  per  pound,  or  94^  cents  for  the  dozen  files.  These  files  huvr  : 
net  value  of  $4.92  per  dozen,  the  labor  enhancing  the  value  of  te- 
sted five  and  two-tenths  times. 

A  casual  examination  of  the  samples  shown  will,  we  believe,  dcro 
onstrate  the  reason  for  the  great  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  the  or 
of  any  finished  file. 

Prior  to  the  year  1915  the  Nicholson  File  Co.  had  made  no  advAi: 
in  the  price  of  any  of  their  products  for  a  period  of  npwanl  •  * 
15  years^  but  had,  year  by  year,  constantly  and  continuously  redo!*- 
their  prices  in  competition  with  other  file  makers,  these  rfduct.c.T. 
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price  having  been  effected  during  that  time  in  spite  of  the  fact 
at  manufacturing  costs  within  the  same  period  had  greatly  in- 
eased,  due  to  advances  in  rates  of  wages  paid,  cost  of  material,  fuel, 
id  supplies,  and  also  due  to  large  increases  in  fixed  charges  through 
ductions  in  operating  time  enforced  by  State  legislation. 
Since  the  year  1915  the  selling  prices  of  the  products  of  the  Nich- 
son  File  Cio.  have  increased  an  average  of  113  per  cent.  On  March 
of  this  year  these  prices  were  reduced  an  average  of  approximately 
^  per  cent,  and  a  furtlier  reduction  of  about  the  same  amount  was 
acie  effective  July  1.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  while  the  selling 
rices  of  numerous  other  articles  manufactured  from  steel  as  a  base, 
ul  in  which  the  cost  of  labor  does  not  carry  as  high  a  percentage  as 
does  in  the  cost  of  files,  have  increased  in  the  last  six  years  any- 
here  from  200  per  cent  to  300  per  cent,  files  advanced  only  113  per 
nt.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  advances  in  prices  made  by  tnis 
impany  for  their  product  have  been  materially  less  than  advances 
prices  that  have  been  made  by  several  other  file  manufacturers. 
During  tlie  World  War  in  order  that  the  demands  of  the  Allies  and 
'  our  own  Government  might  be  met  in  the  fullest  manner  and  with 
le  utmost  of  promptness,  the  Nicholson  File  Co.  made  extensive  ad- 
ttions  to  their  manufacturing  facilities.  If  these  manufacturing 
icilities  are  to  be  steadily  and  continuously  employed  it  is  essential 
mt  the  duty  on  files  shall  be  placed  at  such  a  figure  as  not  to  ma- 
rially  permit  of  any  increased  importation  in  volume. 
The  (Jhairman.  There  are  no  imports  now  ? 
Mr.  Pond.  Some. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  It  is  negligible,  whereas  the  exports  of  the  Ameri- 
in  products  is  very  large? 

>Ir.  Pond.  Yes ;  but  of  the  class  of  files  that  are  imported  the  im- 
Drtations  are,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  that  is  manufactured  in 
lis  country,  large. 

The  CHAiR3f  AN.  The  figures  indicate  a  negligible  condition  there, 
(io  not  know  about  it. 
Mr.  Pond.  In  the  sum  total  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  difllicult,  will  it  not,  to  defend  a  very 
»avy  increase  in  duty,  as  none  of  the  articles  are  being  imported? 
Mr.  Pond.  It  would  not  be  difficult  provided  we  could  demonstrate 
*  the  committee  the  class  of  files  that  are  being  imported ;  but,  unf  or- 
inately,  that  is  hard  to  demonstrate. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  make  a  classification  that  would  ap- 
Iv  onlv  to  those  particular  files? 

Mr.  Pond.  That  would  be  extremely  hard  to  do,  because  files  are 
Id  by  size  and  kind ;  that  would  include  those  files  in  with  regular 
les. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  files  are  imported  ? 
Mr.  Pond.  Lareely  the  smt^Uer,  finer-cut  nles,  such  as  are  made  in 
witzerland,  in  Sweden,  and  to  some  extent  in  France,  and  possibly 
so  in  Japan  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
(fining  them.    But  stilU  proceed. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  importations  seem  to  be  nothing. 
Mr.  Pond.  Experience  for  the  10  years  prior  to  the  year  1914  shows 
lat  files  were  imported  on  a  basis  of  approximately  70,000  dozen 
»r  annum.    Immediately  following  the  enactment  of  the  Under- 
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wood-Simmons  tariff  law  the  volume  materially  increased,  reachinc 
a  total  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1914,  of  121,786  dozens.    Thi? 
increase  was  directly  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  ma^ir 
under  the  new  law,  and  although  the  volume  of  the  importations  in- 
creased nearly  twofold,  the  amount  of  duty  collected  was  one-thir- 
less  than  the  average  duty  collected  per  year  for  the  precedingr  I" 
years.    The  fact  that  importations  of  files  increased  nearly  1(X>  per 
cent  in  volume  during  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Umlvr 
wood-Simmons  tariff  law,  when  the  law  was  actually  in  effect  f  ►r 
only  a  portion  of  that  year,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  had  tK- 
war  not  intervened  importations  of  files  in  succeeding  yeai*s  wouM 
have  been  vastly  increased  and  to  a  point  that  would  have  caused  r. 
very  material  curtailment  in  the  operation  of  file  factories  in  th: 
country.    It  is  certain  that  in  average  years  there  will  be  approxj 
mately  the  same  volume  imported  as  occurred  during  the  10-vear 
period  prior  to  the  year  1914,  and  there  will  be  a  distinct  advantair»- 
in  the  matter  of  revenue  from  the  enactment  of  a  law  carrying  {If 
increases  in  the  rates  of  duty  under  this  schedule  that  will  herein- 
after be  suggested. 

For  over  35  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Underwood-Sim- 
mons tariff  law  the  duty  on  files  had  been  specific.    The  specific  duty 
is  preferable  because  the  actual  duty  is  a  fixed  and  certain  amoum 
based  upon  the  quantity  of  goods  actually  imported  and  is  not  5\il> 
ject  to  the  vagaries  and  fluctuations  of  foreign  market  values  nor  t- 
fluctuations  in  value  of  exchange.    Under  a  specific  duty  there  woul- 
be  no  incentive  for  foreign  file  makers  to  undervalue  invoices  of  ^]^^ 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  entry  into  the  United  States  at  - 
low-duty  cost.    Undervaluation  of  invoices  covering  files  would  be  e\ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  detect  because  of  the  fact  that  files  of  vari^  - 
grades  and  quality  are  so  nearly  alike  in  appearance  that  their  differ 
ence  could  not  be  detected  except  by  a  file  expert.    This  is  well  ilhi- 
trated  by  the  three  samples  herewith  submitted,  marked  **  Exhibit  D  * 
For  these  reasons  this  company  strongly  recommends  specific  rate- 
of  duty  rather  than  ad  valorem  rates. 

In  every  tariff  law  for  the  past  35  years  prior  to  the  enactnier.t 
of  the  act  of  1913  files  were  classified  according  to  size  and  a  gm  i:- 
ated  duty  assessed  under  the  different  classifications.  Under  the  tar.n 
act  of  1897,  and  again  under  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  files  were  in  f.  • 
groups,  i.  e..  No.  1  files,  2i  Inches  in  length  and  under;  No.  2  til.% 
over  2^  inches  and  under  4J  inches  in  length;  No.  3  files,  over  - 
inches  and  under  7  inches  in  length ;  No.  4  files,  7  inches  in  length  tvl 
over. 

This  company  is  convinced  after  a  careful  study  of  the  enri"» 
question  through  an  experience  covering  many  years  that  UU'  ^r 
usual  conditions  of  the  industry  in  this  country  and  in  the  priiK-.i  t 
file-producing  countries  abroad  the  rates  of  duty  given  to  this  p.ir 
graph  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909  were  as  low  as  could  then  be  a^stv-** 
without  definite  danger  of  an  excessive  volume  of  importations  n'l 
the  consequent  curtailment  of  the  industry  here  and  loss  of  eni}-;  ^• 
ment  to  American  labor.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  pr.  ?« 
of  commodities  in  general  have  advanced  heavily  and  with  the  c.  > 
tainty  that  these  advances  will  in  large  part  be  maintained  for 
considerable  number  of  years,  because  of  the  very  excessive  buni* 
of  taxation  now  existing  and  for  some  time  sure  to  exist,  and 
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iew  of  the  further  fact  that  it  is  desirable-  from  the  standpoint  of 
Eivenue  as  well  as  the  safeguarding  of  the  industry  itself,  it  is 
?rommended  that  the  following  rates  of  duty  per  dozen  be  assessed 
I)  files : 

ri>iii>  No.  1,  files  2;i  inches  in  length  and  under $0. 40 

roup  No.  2,  files  over  2i  inches  and  under  4i  inches  in  length .  75 

roup  No.  3,  tiles  over  4^  inches  and  under  7  inches  in  length 1. 00 

n.up  No.  4,  files  7  inches  in  length  and  over 1.  20 

The  above  rates  of  duty  are  as  low  as  should  be  included  in  the 
reposed  tariff  law  when  conditions  of  the  industry  both  in  this 
)antry  and  abroad  are  considered. 

The  principal  file-producinff  countries  of  the  world  outside  of  the 
'nitod  States  are  England,  Germany,  France,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
iistria,  and  Japan.  Within  the  past  three  or  four  years  very  ex- 
'iisive  increases  have  been  made  in  the  file-producing  establishments 
I  England  and  a  vast  amount  of  new  and  additional  capital  has 
een  invested  in  the  file  industry  there.  One  such  concern  recently 
icorporated  had  a  capital  of  £2,000,000.  Another  manufacturer  of 
on  and  steel  products,  the  largest  in  England,  has  very  recently 
i*rar;ed  in  the  manufacture  of  files,  with  the  announced  determina- 
on  of  intensively  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  product  in  all  raar- 
etp.  It  is  inevitable  that  these  file  makers  will  strongly  compete 
ith  domestic  manufacturers  here  for  the  markets  of  the  United 
tates.  While  rates  of  wages  paid  to  file  operatives  in  England  have 
fivanced  heavily  during  the  war,  they  are  to-day  very  much  lower 
lan  the  average  wages  paid  for  the  same  class  of  operatives  in  this 
Hintry. 

Some  very  extensive  file-manufacturing  establishments  have  been 
pveloped  in  Sweden,  and  these  are  also  keenly  competitive  for  the 
larkets  of  the  world.  As  to  the  actual  rates  of  wages  paid  in  these 
intories,  there  is  no  specific  data,  but  a  comparison  of  average  rates 
f  wages  in  Sweden  and  in  the  United  States  shows  that  operatives 
ere  in  the  same  general  classes  receive  a  remuneration  from  66^  to 
V)  per  cent  more  than  the  same  character  of  employment  receives  in 
wpden. 

Within  the  present  year  we  have  seen  actual  quotations  in  the 
ands  of  New  York  distributors  quoting  files  made  in  Austria  laid 
>wn  in  New  York  duty  paid  at  fully  20  per  cent  lower  than  the 
west  price  now  being  quoted  by  American  makers  to  the  largest 
i5tributing  trade. 

In  Japan  there  are  at  least  two  fully  equipped  file  factories  in  active 
[)€ration.  It  is  from  that  source  where  rates  of  wages  are  only  a 
TV  small  fraction  of  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  that  we  must 
tofe  for  some  very  serious  competition  in  years  to  come.  It  is  without 
lestion  that  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  Japanese  mechanics' 
ill  produce,  in  any  line  of  manufacture  to  which  they  may  devote 
ipir  attention,  an  article  that  will  compare  favorably  in  quality  with 
le  same  article  produced  in  other  countries,  and  with  their  exceed- 
igly  small  labor  cost  this  material  can  be  sent  into  this  country  in 
emendous  volume  unless  adequate  preventives  in  the  form  of  rates 
f  duty  are  assessed  against  such  importations. 
For  the  reasons  above  given  this  company  recommends  the  adop- 
on  of  rates  of  duty  applying  to  files  that  will  conform  with  the 
rhedule  herein  suggested. 
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Senator  Watson.  What  is  a  float! 

Mr.  Pond.  A  float  is  simply  a  term  applied  to  one  kind  of  &  1^ 
It  is  a  technical  term. 

Senator  Watson.  It  says  here  ^^  Files,  file  blanks,  rasps,  and  Atmu ' 

Mr.  Pond.  A  float  is  really  and  simply  a  file  that  has  cMie  ooaR<  .* 
row  of  teeth  crossing  it,  called  a  "  float  file." 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  desire  to  say? 

Mr.  Pond.  Two  other  largest  makers,  the  Henry  Disston  1  >  -_ 
Co.  and  the  McCaffrey  File  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  haye  both  ino*  r« 
our  brief  in  writing  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

BRIEF   OF   WALLACE   L.   POHD,  REFRESEHTIHe   VZCK0L8OR   TtLM   OO.   nsr 

DEVOE,  R.  X. 


••» 


The  undersigned,  the  Nicholson  File  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  L.  beinc  m^trJti 
turers  in  the  United  States  of  files  and  rasps  (hereinafter  included  ia  tbr  >:■ 
eral  term  of  files),  respectfully  suggest  the  importance  of  a  careful  am/Mmz  - 
by  your  committee  of  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  their  prodoct  «^»r  Pi- 
rates provided  in  House  bill  7456,  and  submit  for  your  consideratUM  tile  t     ' 
ing  facts  to  reasonably  justify  their  request : 

There  are  In  the  United  States  some  25  to  30  makers  of  nmdbint^vt  t  - 
with  plants  located  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Nev  J«^v- 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin,  emplojlBC  v** 
in  full  operation  approximately  9,000  bands,  besides  from  30  to  40  saial.*^  ■ . 
cerns  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

There  exists  and  has  always  existed  between  the  file  makers  of  this  ooc  *- 
actual  and  active  competition  of  the  keenest  kind.    These  file  makers  a.-*^ 
least  in  so  far  as  this  company  is  or  has  been  concerned  or  is  awmiv — fnttr.* 
independent  of  each  other  in  the  conduct  of  th^r  business,  with  no  trad^ 
ments  or  relations  of  any  character,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  aflpcti^ 
affairs. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FIUES. 

The  manufacture  of  files  is  a  complex  process,  and  one  which  cub  ^  ^. 
taken  successfully  only  by  workmen  long  skilled  in  tbe  industTy.     Ea<t  t 
from  the  time  it  is  cut  from  a  bar  of  specially  rolled  steel  until  tbe  CtDi* 
it  is  placed  in  our  finished  stock  ready  for  shipment.  mu8t  pass  thnvor    ^ 
20  to  26  processes  or  operations  and  must  be  handled  from  75  to  90  ttaiMi 

The  making  of  files  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  an  automatir  pn«-<« 
While  machinery  is  used  to  perform  the  principal  operations,  esrh  » 
requires  one  and  in  many  cases  two  attendants,  and  in  the  gneat  iBa>'r 
cases  the  operation  includes  only  one  file  at  a  time. 

No  less  than  6.000  varieties  of  files  are  regularly  made  by  thl<  c* 
Every  one  of  these  files  is  a  fine-edged  tool,  and  after  passing  the  cq'    * 
is  a  very  delicate  tool  and  easily  ruined  or  damaged  if  not  bandM  »:* 
utmost  care. 

In  this  Industry  only  skilled  workmen,  together  with  a  sninll  nnt.  *• 
helpers  and  laborers,  are  employed.    This  skilled  class  of  labor,  bavizv:  '- 
trained  for  many  months  before  becoming  proficient,  is   invaluablr  r- 
industry  and  commands  extremely  good  wages,  wages  far  In  exctf*  of  ' 
paid  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  for  the  same  class  of  labor. 

In  the  manufacture  of  files  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  is  very  hir' 
many  cases  as  high  as  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  c<mi. 

We  present  herewith   (marked  "Exhbit  A")  a  2-lnch  round  file.     U    ' 
ducing  these  files  1  pound  of  steel  costing  38  cents  will  make  S3  dos^  ' 
having  a  net  value  of  $144.89.     The  labor  exi^emled  u\\  this  pooni!  «?  '' 
enhances  its  value  881  times. 

We  also  present  herewith  (markeil  "Exhibit  B")  a  5Hnch  needle  IB^    ' 
pound  of  this  steel,  costing  25  cents,  will  make  8  dozen  flies  hariae  t  * 
value  of  $13.99.  the  labor  enhancing  the  value  of  the  steel  «'>2  timcA. 

We  also  present  herewith  ( markeil  "  Exhibit  B  " )  a  oHnch  medle  ftW    •  ■ 
pound  of  this  steel,  costing  25  cents,  will  make  H  dozen  ftle^  hsrinr  t 
941  cents  for  the  dozen  filea    These  files  have  a  net  value  of  $4J8  |wr  <>  •*  ' 
the  labor  enhancing  the  value  of  the  steel  five  and  two-tentbs  times. 

A  casual  examination  of  the  samples  shown  will,  we  believe,  dMMvtv*: 
the  reason  for  the  great  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  the  cost  of  any  flnh*r*i '  • 
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I*rIor  to  the  year  1915  the  Nicholson  File  Go.  had  made  no  advance  in  the 
ice  of  any  of  their  products  for  a  period  of  upward  of  15  years,  but  hail 
ar  by  year  constantly  and  continuously  reduced  their  prices  in  competition 
Ith  other  file  makers,  these  reductions  in  price  having  been  effected  during 
at  time  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  manufacturing  costs  within  the  same  period 
d  greatly  increased,  due  to  advances  in  rates  of  wages  paid,  cost  of  material. 
el,  and  supplies,  and  also  due  to  large  increases  in  fixed  charges  through 
ilnrtions  in  operating  time  enforced  by  State  leginlation.  Since  the  year 
M  the  selling  prices  of  the  products  of  the  Nicholson  File  Co.  have  increased 
average  of  113  per  cent  On  March  1  of  this  year  these  prices  were  reduced 
average  of  approximately  15  per  cent  and  a  further  reduction  of  about 
psame  amount  was  made  effective  July  1.  It  is  a  gratify  ng  fact  that  while 
p  selling  prices  of  numerous  otlier  articles  manufacturetl  from  steel  as  a 
98  and  in  which  the  cost  of  labor  does  not  carry  as  high  a  percentage  as 
doea  in  the  cost  of  files  have  increased  in  the  last  six  years  anywhere  from 
0  per  cent  to  300  per  cent  files  advanced  only  113  per  cent.  It  may  also 
noteil  that  advances  in  prices  made  by  this  company  for  their  product  have 
en  materially  less  than  advances  in  prices  that  have  been  made  by  several 
^i*r  file  manufacturers. 

During  the  World  War  in  order  that  the  demands  of  the  Allies  and  of  our  own 
(Ternnient  might  be  met  in  the  fullest  manner  and  with  the  utmost  of  prompt- 
ly the  Nicholson  File  Co.  made  extensive  additions  to  their  manufacturing 
duties.  If  (hese  manufacturing  facilities  are  to  be  steadily  and  continuously 
iplored,  it  Is  essential  that  the  duty  on  files  shall  be  placed  at  such  a  figure 
not  to  materially  permit  of  any  increased  importation  in  volume.  Ex- 
rieuce  for  the  10  years  prior  to  the  year  1914  shows  that  files  were  im- 
rted  on  a  basis  of  approximately  70,000  dozen  per  annum.  Immediately 
ll«»wing  the  enactment  of  the  Umlerwood-Siminoiis  tariff  law  the  volume 
Serially  increased,  reaching  a  total  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914, 
121.786  dozens.  This  increase  was  directly  due  to  the  reduction  in  the 
te  of  duty  made  under  the  new  law,  and  although  the  volume  of  the  im- 
riations  increased  nearly  twofold,  the  amount  of  duty  collected  was  one- 
ird  less  than  the  average  duty  collected  per  year  for  the  preceding  10 
ars.  The  £act  that  importations  of  files  increased  nearly  100  per  cent  in 
Inine  during  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Underwood-Simmons  tariff 
r.  when  the  law  was  actually  in  effect  for  only  a  portion  of  that  year,  is 
ffieient  to  demonstrate  that  had  the  war  not  intervened  importations  of 
is  in  succeeding  years  would  have  been  vastly  increased  and  to  a  point 
at  would  have  caused  a  very  material  curtailment  in  the  oi^ration  of  file 
dories  in  this  country.  It  is  certain  that  In  average  years  there  will  be  ap- 
aximately  the  same  volume  imported  as  occurred  during  the  10-year  period 
ior  to  the  year  1914,  and  there  will  l)e  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  matter 
revenue  from  the  enactment  of  a  law  carrying  the  increases  in  the  rates  of 
ty  onder  this  schedule  that  will  hereinafter  be  suggested. 
For  over  35  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Underwood-Simmons  tariff 
^  the  du^'  on  files  had  been  specific.  The  specific  duty  is  preferable  be- 
nw  the  actual  duty  is  a  fixed  and  certain  amount  based  upon  the  quantity 
tile  goods  actually  imported  and  is  not  subject  to  the  vagaries  and  fluctua- 
»j>  of  foreign  market  values  nor  to  fluctuations  in  value  of  exchange.  Under 
specific  duty  there  would  be  no  incentive  for  foreign  file  makers  to  under- 
lue  invoices  of  files  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  entry  into  the  United 
utes  at  a  low  duty  cost  Undervaluation  of  invoices  covering  files  would  be 
c^ingly  diflScult  to  detect  because  of  the  fact  that  files  of  various  grades 
d  quality  are  so  nearly  alike  in  appearance  that  their  difference  could  not 
detected  except  by  a  file  expert.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  three  samples 
rewith  submitted  (marked  "Exhibit  D").  For  these  reasons  this  company 
'ODRly  recommends  specific  rates  of  duty  rather  than  ad  valorem  rates. 
In  every  tariff  law  for  the  past  35  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  act  of 
IS  files  were  classified  according  to  size  and  a  graduated  duty  assessed  under 
B  different  classifications.  Under  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  again  under  the 
•iff  act  of  1900.  files  were  in  four  groups,  i.  e.,  No.  1.  Files  2^  inches  in  length 
d  under.  No.  2.  Files  over  21  inches  and  under  4i  inches  in  length.  No.  3. 
les  over  41  Inches  and  under  7  inches  in  length.  No.  4.  Files  7  inches  in 
BRth  and  over. 

Tills  company  is  convinced  after  a  careful  s'ud.v  of  the  entire  question 
J^'UfJh  an  exix»rience  covering  many  years  that  under  usual  conditions  of  the 
dustry  in  this  country  and  in  the  principal  file-producing  countries  abroad 
*  rjites  of  duty  given  to  this  jmragraph  in  the  tariff  act  ot  190J)  were  as  low 
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as  could  then  be  assessed  without  definite  danger  of  an  excessive  yolume  r.* 
importations  and  the  consequent  curtailment  of  the  Industry  here  and  h--^ 
of  employ nrent  to  American  labor.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  i»ri<— 
of  commodities  in  general  have  advanced  heavily,  and  with  the  certainty  t±  t 
these  advances  will  in  large  part  be  maintained  for  a  considerable  number  •  * 
years  because  of  the  very  excessive  burden  of  taxation  now  existing  and  (<>r 
some  time  sure  to  exist,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  it  is  desirable  ir»  • 
the  standpoint  of  revenue  as  well  as  the  safeguarding  of  the  industry  it>e.' 
it  is  recommended  that  the  following  rates  of  duty  be  assessed  on  files : 

Group  No.  1.  Flies  2i  inches  In  length  and  under ^ $»'  *" 

Group  No.  2.  Files  over  2i  inches  and  under  4^  inches  in  length .  7' 

Group  No.  3.  Files  over  4i  inches  and  under  7  inches  in  length 1  ••• 

Group  No.  4.  Files  7  inches  in  length  and  over 1.: 

The  above  rates  of  duty  are  as  low  as  should  be  included  in  the  pn>t>«^*l 
tariff  law  when  conditions  of  the  industry  both  in  this  country  and  abn.t 
are  considered. 

The  principal  file-producing  countries  of  the  world  outside  of  the  I'niu-* 
States   are   England,   Germany,   France,   Sweden,    Switzerland.    Austria.  .: 
Japan.     Within  the  past  three  or  four  years  very  extensive  increases  h...  • 
been  made  in  the  file-producing  establishments  in  England  and  a  vast  aii<«'i'- 
of  new  and  additional  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  file  industry  thrr 
One   such    concern   recently    incorporated   has    a    capital    of   £2,000,000.  A-. 
other  manufacturer  of  iron  and.  steel  products,  the  largest  in  England.  L. 
very  recently  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  files,  with  the  announced  dt^r- 
mination  of  intensively  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  product  in  all  mark*'- 
It  is  inevitable  that  these  file  nrakers  will  strongly  compete  with  dome$4 
manufacturers  here  for  the  markets  of  the  United  States.     While  rates  • 
wages  paid  to  file  operatives  in  England  have  advanced  heavily  durin;;  \  •  - 
war,  they  arfe  to-day  very  much  lower  than  the  average  wages  paid  for  r  j  - 
same  class  of  operatives  in  this  country. 

Some  very  extensive  file-manufacturing  establishments  have  been  derelof^* 
in  Sweden,  and  these  are  also  keenly  competitive  for  the  markets  of  the  wi«rl-. 
As  to  the  actual  rates  of  wages  paid  in  these  factories,  there  is  no  specific  d&i 
but  a  comparison  of  average  rates  of  wages  in  Sweden  and  in  the  Unit 
States  shows  that  operatives  here  in  the  same  general  classes  receive  a  ren. . 
neration  from  66§  per  cent  to  130  per  cent  more  than  the  same  character  <• 
employment  receives  in  Sweden. 

Within  the  present  year  we  have  seen  actual  quotations  in  the  bands  of  V 
York  distributors  quoting  files  made  in  Austria  laid  down  in  New  York  »  " 
paid  at  fully  20  per  cent  lower  than  the  lowest  price  now  being  qnoceC  '  • 
American  makers  to  the  largest  distributing  trade. 

In  Japan  there  are  at  least  two  fully  equipped  file  factories  in   fkc*r  ■ 
operation.    It  is  from  that  source,  where  rates  of  wages  are  only  a  vary  *i. 
fraction  of  the  wages  paid  in  this  country,  that  we  nmst  look  for  some  >\-  . 
serious  competition  in  years  to  come.    It  is  without  question  that  the  ingenv  * 
and  perseverence  of  Japanese  mechanics  will  produce  in  any  line  of  m::; 
facture  to  which  they  may  devote  their  attention  an  article  that  will  c«>njTv. 
favorably  in  quality  with  the  same  article  produced  in  other  countries 
with  their  exceedingly  small  labor  cost  this  material  can  be  sent  into  ri- 
country  in  tremendous  volume  unless  adequate  preventatives  in  the  f<»rT>'  • 
rates  of  duty  are  assessed  against  such  importations. 

For  the  reasons  above  given  this  company  recommends  the  adoption  of  n ' 
of  duty  applying  to  files  that  will  conform  with  the  schednle   herein  -  * 
gested. 

SHOTGUNS,  BIFLES,  AITD  AUTOMATIC  PISTOLS. 

[PnrMpraphs  305  nnd  36G.] 

STATEMENT   OF   R    P.    GEBHABD,   BEPBESEKTIKG    THS    HXEJPOE: 

CO.,  MrLFOBB,  DEL. 

We  respectfully  submit  for  your  kind  consideration  the  following  sugpe-^'. ' 
and  comments  respecting  the  contemplated  changes  to  be  made  in  the  pr^-^ 
tariff  law  covering  shotguns,  rifles,  and  automatic  pistols,  as  reported  In  \w , 
graphs  365  and  366  of  the  Fordney  Act : 
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arasraph  365  says  that  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent  is  to  be  retained  on 
s  and  rifles.  In  addition  there  is  to  be  added  to  each  gun  or  rifle,  according 
ts  value,  a  further  sum  of  from  $1.50  to  $10. 

uragra.ph  366  says  that  there  is  to  be  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  automatic 
:ols,  and  in  addition  there  is  also  added  the  sum  of  $1.25  to  $3.50  on  each 
:oI,  according  to  its  value. 

a  adcUtion  to  the  above,  the  values  of  the  imported  articles  are  to  be  deter- 
led  by  the  wholesale  selling  prices  ruling  in  our  country  on  similar  goods, 
o  our  mind,  none  of  the  above  changes  should  be  made  if  it  is  the  intention 
Congress  to  protect  the  American  people  against  the  already  overprotected 
f  dozen  or  so  manufacturers  of  firearms  in  this  country  and  the  very  few 
tdreds  of  laborers  employed  in  said  factories,  who  are  also  overprotected. 
'lie  present  duty  of  35  per  cent  under  the  Underwood  law  is  more  than  ample 
protect  both  manufacturer  and  laborer,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  foreign- 
lie  guiLS  and  rifles  are  almost  entirely  off  the  American  market  to-day.  And 
this  reason  we  think  the  duty  of  35  per  cent  should  be  reduced  if  we  are  to 
'e  any  competition  at  all.  The  few  American  manufacturers  have  the  field 
themselves  to-day  and  require  absolutely  no  further  protection  at  the  hands 
Congress. 

Che  manufacturers  of  firearms  in  this  country  are  the  best-protected,  most 
»sperous,  and  richest  manufacturers  of  such  goods  in  the  world.  Where,  has 
i  ever  failed?  They  rolled  in  wealth  before  the  war,  coined  money  during 
»  vear,  and  now  they  ask  you  to  further  protect  them  by  putting  up  a  tariff 
1\  that  will  absolutely  prevent  a  foreign-made  gun  coming  into  our  country, 
ey  are  far  behind  their  orders,  can  not  fill  an  order  for  50  guns  for  delivery 
s  coming  hunting  season,  so  we  have  been  told  by  a  leading  manufacturer. 
Where  will  you  find  any  foreign-made  guns  in  this  country  to-day?  You  can 
t  find  them,  for  there  are  none. 

V\'here  will  you  find  any  foreign-made  guns  on  the  other  side?  You  can  not 
d  them,  for  there  are  none. 

Where  will  you  find  all  this  stuff  that  you  hear  so  much  about  that  is  to  be 
mpe<l  into  this  country?  Many  have  been  looking  for  it,  but  no  one  has  been 
»le  to  locate  the  stuff  at  last  accounts. 

Go  into  the  large  wholesale  or  retail  sporting  goods  stores  in  New  York  City 
id  see  how  many  foreign-made  guns  you  can  find  on  sale  or  how  soon  they 
link  they  can  get  Just  one  gun  across  the  pond  for  you. 

Not  many  years  ago  you  found  listed  in  the  great  catalogues  of  the  whole- 
le  hardware  houses,  also  in  the  catalogues  of  the  large  wholesale  and  retail 
)orting-goods  houses,  guns  of  foreign  make.  Where  will  you  find  to-day  for- 
gn-made  guns  listed  in  any  catalogues? 

That  the  American  firearms  manufacturers  have  anything  to  fear  from  for- 
gn  competition  is  simply  rot,  for  the  whole  trade  in  guns  to-day  in  this  coun- 
■y  is  in  the  hands  of  the  American  makers.  I  am  speaking  of  shotguns  and 
fles.  There  have  been  some  foreign-made  pistols  sold,  but  after  you  consider 
hat  these  contemplated  tariff  changes  will  do  to  the  foreign-made  pistol  you 
ill  see  what  a  slim  chance  one  of  them  has  of  getting  into  this  country  should 
3u  adopt  these  changes. 

The  claim  is  made  that  these  changes  will  not  increase  the  cost  to  the  con- 
amer.  Let  us  consider  the  facts  as  they  are  under  the  old  and  new  schedules. 
Under  the  present  tariff  a  foreign-made  gun  invoiced  at  $50  is  taxed  35  per 
ent  duty,  or  $17.50.  Package  charge,  freight,  etc.,  stands  the  importer,  say, 
per  cent,  or  $2.50.  Importer's  profit,  10  per  cent,  is  $7 ;  war  tax,  10  per  cent 
lore,  $7.70 ;  total  cost  to  wholesaler,  $84.70.  Add  to  this  the  wholesaler's  profit 
f  25  per  cent,  and  you  have  the  wholesaler's  price  to  the  retailer  of  $105.77. 
Tie  latter's  profit  of  25  per  cent  makes  the  consumer's  price  of  $132.21. 
Now,  let  us  consider  what  happens  to  this  same  gun  under  the  Fordney  Act. 
^e  appraiser  puts  it  in  the  same  grade  with  Parker  Bros,  grade  No.  G.  H.  E., 
he  wholesale  price  of  which  Is  $112.38.  Add  to  this  35  per  cent  duty,  also  the 
^ra  $10  duty,  and  you  have  with  the  5  per  cent  freight,  package,  etc.,  charge 
i  total  of  $101.83.  Then  add  the  importers  profit  of  10  per  cent  and  also  the 
var  tax  and  you  have  a  total  of  $123.21.  To  this  add  the  wliolesaler*s  profit 
>t  25  per  cent  and  we  have  the  wholesaler's  price  to  the  retailer  of  $154.01. 
^dd  the  latter's  profit  of  25  per  cent  and  you  have  the  consumer's  price  of 
^92.51,  instead  of  $132.21,  ns  per  the  figures  under  the  present  tariff.  The  com- 
i^arison  made  above  with  the  Parker  grade  No.  G.  H.  E.  is  very  conservative, 
for  they  used  to  sell  this  Parker  grade  for  around  $50  before  the  prices  soared 
to  tlie  present  absurd  wholesale  price  of  $112.38. 
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Now,  let  us  consider  the  facts  as  regards  the  pistol  under  the  two  sdieduJr* 

The  manufacturer  on  the  other  side  charges  the  importer,  saj,  $9  for  a  3:: 
caliber  automatic  pistoL  The  duty  undeEttae  picact  tarfft  Is  36  per  cad,  or 
$3.15.  The  importer  adds  5  per  cent  for  freig^  package  charge^  etc,  also  wj^ 
tax,  and  10  per  cent  profit,  and  you  have  a  total  cost  to  the  wholesaler  of  |15.ll< 
The  latter  adds  his  profit  of  25  per  cent,  and  you  have  the  retaller^s  cost  of 
$18.08.    The  latter  adds  his  profit  and  you  have  the  consumer's  price  of  $1:3  7J. 

Now,  what  happens  to  this  same  pistol  under  the  Fordney  Act? 

The  appraiser  puts  it  into  the  same  class  with  the  Colt  32  caliber,  the  wbol^ 
sale  pr.ce  of  which  is  $19.60  for  23  ounces  of  steel  made  by  machinery  tntu  . 
pistol  that  can  not  possibly  cost  the  manufacturer  more  then  $6.  The  importer 
adds  to  his  invoice  price  of  $9,  25  per  cent  duty,  also  the  extra  duty  »f 
$3.50.  He  further  adds  5  per  cent  for  freight,  package  charge,  etc.,  10  per  c*--.' 
profit,  and  10  per  cent  war  tax,  and  we  have  the  price  to  the  wh<^cBaler  &' 
$21.54.  The  latter  adds  his  profit  and  you  have  the  wholessJer*s  price  to  tH. 
reta:ler  at  $26.92.  The  retailer  adds  h.s  profit  and  you  have  the  consumer* 
price  of  $33.65,  instead  of  $23.72,  under  the  present  tariff. 

And  they  would  have  the  American  people  believe  that  they  are  not  incrro^ 
ing  the  cost  to  the  consumers  by  this  Fordney  Act     And  they  would  h:i^< 
them  believe  that  it  does  not  put  the  importer  out  of  business,  nor  eiut»v 
our  juanufacturers  to  still  further  gouge  the  poor  overburdened  baying  poM.i. 
who  are  now  and  have  been  crying  out  to  this  very  Congress  for  protect i«  c 
and  relief  from  the  profiteering  prices  that  still  rule  in  so  many  instam->- 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  prices  of  the  firearm  manufacturers  that  ni!.- 
to-day  as  will  be  seen  in  the  list  of  wholesale  prices  of  the  guns  produced  >'V 
the  few  factories  in  our  country.     Examine  these  prices  and  ask  yourself  t- 
what  Justification  these  manufacturers  had  in  further  advancing  their  pri<>- 
only  last  year.    Can  you  conceive  of  a  worse  case  of  profiteering  outside  of  i*i* 
one  Just  discovered  where  they  are  selling  coffins  to  the  people  of  this  count  n 
that  cost  $30  for  $600. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  low  value  of  foreign  exchange,  etc.,  and  thj; 
for  this  reason  the  American  valuation  clause  in  the  Fordney  Act  is  necessBir' 
The  truth  about  this  is  that  you  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  foreign  mai..: 
facturer  has  made  up  for  the  low  value  of  his  money  by  asking  much  ro<* 
for  his  goods,  for  instance,  we  have  a  gun  in  mind  that  t>efore  the  war  when  t 
German  mark  was  at  par,  the  cost  of  this  gun  to  the  importer  was  100  niarL 
or  $23.80  in  our  money;  to-day  this  same  gun  costs  1,750  marks,  figured  at,  isit 
li  cents  per  mark  amounts  to  $26.25,  and  therefore  the  duty  is  as  much  if  u< 
more. 

Much  has  been  said  about  protecting  American  labor,  but  it  mast  be  borne 
mind  that  American-made  guns  and  pistols  are  machine  made,  and  that  v] 
question  of  labor  cuts  very  little  figure.    They  are  made  interchaingeable,  al' 
machinery.     You  break  a  spring  while  hunting  in  the  field  and  you  seed 
cents  to  the  manufacturer  and  he  mails  to  you  a  new  one.  which  you  c&a  \- 
In  yourself.    The  average  weight  of  a  shotgun  is  around  7  pounds.    We  re: 
to  a  double-barrel  gun.     Figure  this  weight  at  almost  any  fanciful  pri<v  ^ 
pound  and  you  can  not  help  but  realize  what  an  enormous  profit  there  mu>t 
in  the  turning  out  of  machine-made  guns.    As  an  example,  let  ns  consider  * 
wholesale  price  of  the  cheapest  Parker  gun  made.    We  refer  to  their  Tn- 
grade,  which  the  wholesaler  sells  to  the  retailer  at  $48.95.     Divide  this  - 
by  7  and  you  have  a  cost  of  almost  $7  a  pound  for  the  very  cheapest  uiarf  • 
made  gim  turned  out  by  the  Parker  Co.    The  highest  possible  cost  of  thi*  ^ 
to  the  manufacturers  can  not  be  over  $12.50  to  $15,  for  they  sold  U  tbem^' 
at  one  time  for  $17.50  and  the  wholesaler  sold  it  at  $22.75. 

Under  the  American  valuation  plan  you  select  the  ruling  wholesale  vr-^ 
upon  which  the  comparison  of  values  are  made.    This  we  consider  ent  -- 1 
wrong.    The  comparison  should  be  made  with  the  manufacturer's  selling  i  r.  H 
The  importer,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  is  in  the  same  position  as  the  mar.i. ':  j 
turer;  they  both  sell  their  product  to  the  wholesaler.    Why   ahoald  tb»-     I 
porter  suffer  still  more  by  having  the  comparison  made  with  the  value  of  wt.    | 
saler,  which  has  included  the  wholesaler's  profit  if  the  importer  Bt>ld  hi*  o»* 
to  the  retailer?    Then  we  can  see  the  object  of  making  the  coiup«Lri£»r>u 
value  base<l  upon  the  wholesale  price. 
Then  the  ruling  wholesale  gun  and  pistol  prices  to-day  In  the  Aniertcan  m^r* 

are  profiteering  prices  and  not  fair  values.    Please  compare  the  vHrioast  pr. 

in  the  schedule  given  herein  and  you  will  see  what  an  unfiair  proposition  t 

would  be  to  the  American  people  if  such  a  basis  were  adopted.     Why  not  ««  - 
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me  prior  year  when  prices  were  somewhere-  near  normal ;  say,  select  the  yeai- 
15  as  a  basis  to  start  with ;  better  still,  let  the  manufacturers  show  their 
«ts  to  the  Government  and  then  agree  on  a  fair  basis  that  will  be  satisfactory 
•tli  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  buying  public. 

Tlie  wholesaler  should  not  be  considered  in  any  event,  because  by  so  doini? 
»u  force  upon  the  public  a  middlemen's  profit,  which  everyone  is  trying  to  do 
p«y  with  wherever  possible.  There  was  a  time  when  the  wholesaler  was  a 
oessary  cog  in  the  wheel  of  business,  but  that  time  is  past,  and  no  up-to-date 
tailer  to-day  thinks  of  buying  from  the  wholesaler  unless  he  is  compelled  to. 
?  strives  to  buy  at  all  times  from  the  importer  or  manufacturer  direct  and 
ereby  save  a  profit  which  enables  the  retailer  to  sell  cheaper  to  the  cou- 
mer.  The  great  success  of  the  catalogue  houses  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
By  bay  direct  and  save  the  wholesaler's  profit,  which  they  in  turn  pass  on  to 
e  consumer. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Government  fixing  prices.  This  American 
luation  clause  may  be  the  solution  of  that  problem  to  some  extent.  Let  the 
sis  be  the  manufacturer's  prices  and  then  the  Government  and  the  people 
H  be  able  to  spot  who  the  gouging  middlemen  are.  Let  us  get  at  the  foun- 
10  head  of  prices.  Make  the  buying  power  of  the  American  dollar  as  near 
aal  as  possible  in  every  State  in  the  Union  plus  the  difference  in  carrying 
trges  from  factory  to  retailer.  This  can  be  done  by  making  it  impossible  for 
f  manufacturer  to  have  more  than  one  seUing  price  to  everyone,  no  matter 
lat  State  his  customer  may  be  located  in. 

Oar  gun  trade  is  mostly  with  farmers,  their  sons,  and  colored  people.  None 
these  can  afford  to  buy  guns  at  the  prices  asked  to-day.  The  great  majority 
guns  sold  in  this  country  is  sold  to  the  above  class  of  trade.  As  a  rule, 
9^  pay  from  flO  to  $25  for  a  double-barrel  hammerless  shotgun.  All  of  these 
iced  guns  are  off  tiie  American  market  to-day.  This  dass  of  guns  came 
fitly  from  England  and  Belgium,  so  that  in  putting  up  a  tariff  wall  to 
ep  oat  foreign-made  guns  you  are  not  hitting  Germany  as  aome  may  think, 
t  you  are  hitting  two  of  our  late  allies.  The  changes  contemplated  in  the 
tdoey  Act  will  prove  to  be  a  hardship  on  our  farmers,  their  sons,  as  well 

the  colored  people  by  depriving  them  from  the  little  pleasure  they  get 
t  of  a  day's  hunt  now  and  then.  The  farmer's  son  who  craves  the  ownership  of 
lieap  single-barrel  gun  from  the  time  that  he  is  able  to  tote  a  gun  used  to  be 
le  to  boy  these  at  $3.50.  Now  this  same  gun  costs  him  around  $12.  We  used  to 
r  this  same  gun  at  $2.75.  Now  the  wholesaler  asks  $9.65.  The  gun  we  used  to 
I  the  fanner  for  his  own  use  at  $22  we  must  get  now  $60.  Parker  Bros, 
ojan  grade  gun  was  sold  to  the  farmer  at  $25  and  even  less.  Now  we  must 
:  from  the  farmer  $60  for  the  same  gun,  and  when  these  reasonable  prices 
«d  the  mannf^ctureres  were  not  in  business  for  their  health. 
Chere  was  a  time  years  ago  when  the  full  dinner  pail  and  protection  to 
Krtcan  industries  cut  some  figure,  but  that  time  is  past  The  American 
>ple  are  in  no  mood  to  listen  at  this  time  about  protecting  either  manufac- 
ten  or  laborers.  They  have  had  quite  enough  of  this  during  the  past  few 
^   They  are  crying  out  from  all  sections  of  our  country  to  this  Congress 

protection  from  both  profiteering  manufacturers  and  laborers.  Business 
It  a  standstill  because  of  the  unreasonable  demands  of  both.  The  manufac- 
er  claims  he  can  not  reduce  his  prices  because  of  the  unjust  demands  of 
or,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  labor  claims  they  can  not  live  because  of  the 
^asonable  prices  of  the  manufacturer.  Both  statements  no  doubt  are  true, 
m  why  make  matters  worse  with  this  Fordney  Act,  which  undoubtedly  will 
hie  the  manufacturer  to  keep  up  his  prices  and  even  increase  them  if  he 
Sesires. 

"he  writer  has  always  voted  a  Republican  ticket,  but  had  the  Fordney  Act 
Q  the  issue  on  election  day  last  November  instead  of  the  League  of  Nations 
I  the  favoritism  shown  labor  by  the  last  administration,  myself  as  well  as 
lions  of  other  Republican  voters  would  undoubtedly  have  voted  against  our 
ty.  Let  that  verdict  on  last  election  be  a  warning.  Pass  this  Fordney  Act 
1  deny  relief  to  the  overburdened  taxpayers  of  our  country  who  are  so 
Mstly  asking  relief  from  the  high  prices  that  rule  to-day,  and  which  have  put 
^p  to  all  business  and  you  will  witness  a  result  at  the  coming  elections  that 
I  make  the  7,000,000  majority  last  November  look  small.  I  firmly  believe 
I  yoD  will  not  permit  this  to  happen  by  making  the  necessary  changes  in  this 
ff  that  will  prove  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  masses  instead  of  only  a  few 
*^y  overprotected  manufacturers. 
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Comparative  wholesale  prices  to  the  retail  trade  for  double  and  single  ^a.* 

shotguns  and  pistols^  covering  several  years. 


Grade. 


Parker  Bros.: 

Troian 

V.  H. ........ 

V.  H.,  ejector. 


1916 


P.H. 


P.  H.,  ejector.... 

G.H 

Q.  H.,  ejector 

D.H 

D.H.,  ejector 

C  H 

•c!  Hi,' ejector '.!!!! 

B.  H.,  elector 

A.  H.,  ejector 

A.  A.  a,  £i ...... , 

A  No.  1  special . . . 
Smith  guns: 

Field 

Ideal 

Ideal,  ejector 

Trap 

Trap,  ejector 

Specialty 

Specialty,  ejector. 

Efagle 

Eagle,  ejector 

Sterlingworth  gims:  ^ 

1913 

Ejector 

Fox  guns: 

A 


B 

AE 

BE 

CE 

XE 

Ithaca  guns:  > 

Field 

IS 


I., 

1*. 

2. 

3. 


Manhattan  hammerless  No.  2 

Stevens  hammerless: 

No.  335 

No.  345 

Ejiickerbocker  hammerless  No.  6 

Davis  hammerless  No.  DS 

Riverside  hammerless  No.  315. . . 

Riverside  hammer  No.  215 

Davis  hammer  No.  DS 

American  Gun  Co.,  hammer  guns: 

No.O , 

No.  28 

No.  44 

Harrington  &  Richardson  single- 
barrel  guns,  no  ejector 

With  ejector 

Marlin-Stevens  and  Winchester 
and  Remington  pump  guns, 
reflation  standard  graide: 

Winchester 

Remington 

Stevens 

Marhn 

Automatic  pistols: 

Colt,  .32  caliber 

Colt,  .38  caliber 

Colt,  .45  caliber  (Government) 

Savage,  .32  caliber 

Savage,  .38  caliber 

Smith  &  Wesson,  .35 caliber. . 
Revolvers: 

Colt- 
New  service 

New  service  target 


122.75 
33.76 
50.82 
43.87 
6a  75 
54.00 
70.87 
67.50 
84.38 
101.25 
118.13 


1918 


133.00 

45.00 

61.88 

58.50 

75.38 

72.00 

88.88 

95.63 

112.50 

113.63 

148w50 


1919 


S30.93 

61.72 

71.13 

67.25 

86.64 

82.76 

102.16 

109.93 

129.32 


1920 


f44.60 

57.66 
77.40 
73.30 
94.44 

9a  21 

111.36 
lia83 
14a  96 


17a  TO 


186.05 


121.35 
3L85 
41.45 
46.45 
5a  00 
54.20 
63.75 

loaoo 

111.00 

21.00 
27.00 

31.00 
43.00 
37.00 
49.00 
61.50 
82.00 

16.50 
19.00 
2L36 
26.50 
36.46 
42.53 


133.50 
41.70 
5a  50 
59.00 
7a  70 
71.20 
82.00  ' 
128.50  I 
139.05  I 

28.00  i 
34.26  I 

37.20  I 
51.60  I 
44.40  I 
68.80  , 
73.80 

ga40 


14a  64 
5a  49 
61.05 
72.06 
86.53 
8a  13 
99.22 
16&49 
t6&30 

35.25 
42.30 

42.69 
56.15 
6a37 
63.84 

aaoo 

106.15 


I4&60 
56.10 
67.75 
75.00 

87.  ao 

9a  63 
103.75 


46.05 
56.77 

57.43 


T"    * 


•j  « 


6&I5 


♦..■ 


08.20 
Ida  65 


55lOO 
71.92 


1915 

1921 

113.00 

$35.97 

13.50 
13.50 
11.00 
11.76 
ia25 
7.75 
8.50 

27.50 
31.00 
24.00 
26.50 
25.00 
20.00 
24.75 

8.26 
9.50 
9.50 

19.75 
22.00 
22.00 

3.25 
3.50 

9.66 

laoo 

19.25 
19. 75 
18.00 
19.00 

.40.68 
46.68 
41.26 

13.00 
1.3.50 
18.50 
12.50 
13.00 
14.00 

19.60 
19.60 
33.76 
19.26 
20.60 
28.80 

14.00 
23.00 

3a  50 
4a  00 

I  Revolvers— Continued. 
;        Colt— Continued. 

Army  special 

Officer's  model  target 

Pocket  positive 

Police  positive 

Police  positive  special 

Police  positive  target 

Single-action  Army 

Smith  &  Wiesson: 

Safety  hammerless  .32  caliber. 
Safety  hammerless  .38  caliber. 

Hand  ejector  .22  caliber 

Hand  ejector  model  1903,  .32 

caliber 

H^nd  ejector  military  and 
police  model  1902,  .38  cali- 
ber  

Hand  ejector  militaiV  and 
police  model  1905,  J32  and 

.38  caliber 

Hand  ejector  model  1908»  .44 

caliber 

Iver  Johnson: 

.22,.32,and.38eattber 

Automatic  (hammer) 

Automatic  (hammerless) 

Harrington  &  Richardson: 

Hammer  auto 

Police  auto 

Police  premier  auto 

Hammer  bicycle  auto , 

Hammerless  auto 


1915 


$13.  or. 
16.C"» 
ll.r*' 
12LU' 
12.  on 
I3.<li 

11.7.^ 
12.  > 
U..» 

12-75 


lX«t> 


13,  «P 

lit  Jl> 

4.0I' 
4^S' 


'  1913, 119;  ejector,  125. 


s  BJeotor  extra  on  ea^  emdeip  IRTv 
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Prices  paid  for  various  items  during  years  1913-1917, 

Each. 

)gle-barrel  guns,  12-gaage $2. 75 

dd  grade  Smith  gun 27.50 

fllngworth  gun 19.00 

•vensgun,  No.  235 _  10.00 

WATCH  HOVEHENTS,  WATCHCASES,  AND  PAETS. 

[Paragraph  367.] 

ATEHEKT  OF  EMIL  N.  ZOLLA,  REPBESENTING  AMERICAN  WATCH 
MPOBtEBS  AND   ALLIED  DOMESTIC  INDXJSTItlES,    NEW  YORK 

flTY. 

Wr.  ZoLLA.  My  name  is  Emil  N.  Zolla.  I  am  general  manager  of 
?  Helbein  Stone  Co.-  I  represent  the  watch  importers  oi  this 
rntry  and  several  allied  domestic  industries. 

riiis  is  our  first  day  in  court.  I  say  that  for  the  reason  that  we 
1  no  heariixg  before  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
use.  When  the  metal  schedule  was  up  for  hearing,  under  which 
tches  have  always  come,  the  American  manufacturers  did  not 
war,  and  we,  being  satisfied  with  the  present  tariff  bill,  made  na 
empt  to  get  a  hearing.  Later  on,  under  the  sundry  schedule,, 
mt  a  month  later,  the  American  watch  manufacturers  had  a  hear- 
without  any  notice  to  us.  We  did  not  know  of  it  until  after  it 
3  all  over. 

Although  we  are  representing  importers,  we  are  not  asking  for  a 
^  tariflT  We  are  asking  for  a  tariff  that  approximates  the  rate 
ler  the  old  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  rates  in  the 
•dney  bill  are  higher  than  those  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  do  you  ? 
It.  Zolla.  In  this  particular  case  they  are,  Senator.  I  will  com- 
e  them  for  you. 

ienator  Smoot.  They  are  70  instead  of  75;  $1.85  instead  of  $2. 
It.  Zolla.  In  the  Fordney  bill  the  rates  on  watch  movements, 
Jther  imported  in  case  or  otherwise,  or  knocked  down  for  reas- 
ibling,  and  having  less  than  seven  jewels,  are  75  cents  each.  In 
Payne-Aldrich  bill  they  are  70  cents.  That  is  what  we  are 
ingfor. 

enator  Simmons.  How  much  does  the  American  valuation  plan 
Qge  that  statement  ? 

[r.  Zolla.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  say  on  watches,  as  it  is  almost 
ossible  under  the  American  valuation  plan,  on  .account  of  the 
o^nt  grades  of  watches,  different  makes. 

mator  Smoot.  You  have  all  those  different  grades  and  makes 
ay? 

r.  Zolla.  It  is  a  specific  rate. 

snator  Smoot.  It  does  not  make  any  difference.     You  want  the 

ne-Aldrich  rates  ? 

r.  Zolla.  Yes;  with  the  exception  of  certain  provisions  of  the 

such  as  the  stamping  provision. 

fnator  Smoot.  In  the  Fordney  bill  ? 

r.  2iOLLA.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  is  partly  specific  and  partly 

alorem,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  have  them  all  specific, 

we  have  tried  to  measure  it  aown  to  specific  rates  as  it  would 

»  been  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bUl  we  had  th 
importers  and  American  manufacturers  as  nearly  together  on  tk 
watch-movement  paragraph  as  any  section  of  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  I  do  not  know;  I  can  not  speak  on  that  schedule. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  was  here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  is  entirely  satisfactory,  or  woui 
be  except  that  it  has  17-jewel  watches  at  $1.25  each  and  25  p 
cent  ad  valorem.     We  have  tried  to  reduce  that  to  a  ^ecific  rate. 

Senator  La  Folx.ette.  The  American  valuation  would  change  tb 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  Yes;  it  would  run  it  up.  We  have  tried  to  reduce  \la 
to  a  specific  rate,  and  we  have  got  the  17  jewels,  instead  of  $1.25ac| 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  at  $2.50  each. 

We  have  made  several  changes  in  the  classifications.  For  insUo 
the  Fordney  bill  has  watchcases  classified  with  watch  material, 
watchcase  is  a  finished  article.  The  cost  of  labor  has  gone  into  tii 
case,  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  done  except  to  slip  the  movemf!^ 
in  with  a  few  case  screws.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  d 
classified  amon^  watch  materials.  We  have  set  that  out  as  a  separal 
article  by  itself^  and  put  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Payne-Aldrich  duty  was  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  2iOLLA.  I  will  get  to  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  Fordney  rate  ? 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  This  whole  classification  has  always  been  sort  of  hod; 
podge.  In  one  bill  chronometers  would  be  among  materials,  and 
anomer  bill  they  would  be  classified  among  watches.  What  we  are  tr 
ing  to  do  now  is  to  get  them  classified  on  a  logical  basis.  We  ht 
put  down  the  rate  to  20  per  cent,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  r 
portations  of  watchcases  to  speak  of.  The  importations  of  waU 
cases  have  dropped  from  about  $58,000  in  1913  to  some  $5,000  in  19 
or  1920. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  them  classified  the  same  as  they  arp 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  ? 

Mr.  2oLLA.  We  want  watchcases  excluded  from  watch  parts. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  that  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  In  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  they  have  it  **watchc«ri 
and  parts  of  watches." 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  We  contend  it  is  not  a  part  of  a  watch  and  doe? : 
belong  there.    • 

Senator  Smoot.  It  also  has  '^chronometers,  box  and  ship,  and  pi 
thereof.'^ 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  That  refers  to  chronometers. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  I  will  get  to  that  later,  if  you  will  permit  me. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  tried  to  follow  it  so  1  could  make  my  copy  rf 
bill  correspond,  but  you  may  go  on. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  contend  there  should  be  different  r 
upon  watchcases  and  parts  of  watches  ? 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  What  I  contend  is  that  watchcases  do  not  baioog  iffl 
watch  materials. 
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Senator  Simmons.  You  would  not  be  damaged  by  reason  of  that 
c't,  unless  you  wanted  a  definite  rate  as  between  those  two  things. 
Mr,  ZoLLA.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want.     We  want  a  dennite 
te  between  watchcases  and  materials,  and  for  that  reason  we  want 
em  classified  separately. 

Chronometers,  dox  or  ship.     I  have  a  chronometer  which  you  can 
0  for  yourselves,  one  of  the  high-grade  precision  watches.     There  is 

>  logical  reason  why  a  chronometer  should  be  put  among  watch 
irts. 

Another  thing  about  a  chronometer,  I  think  there  is  only  one 

nerican   factory  that   manufactures   it.     That-  is   the   Waltham 

lople.     There  is  very  Uttle  or  no  competition. 

We  have  classified  it  in  the  same  rating  as  watches  over  17  jewels, 

0  highest  classification  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  had,  $5  on  each  chro- 

imeter  boxed  or  shipped. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  jewels  do  they  generally  have  ? 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  I  could  not  answer  that.     They  vary  the  same  as 

Itches  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  they  should  get  the  same  classification. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  In  the  Payne-Aldrich  bifl  the  highest  rate  is  on  watches 

'ctT  17  jewels. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know,  but  you  do  not  want  to  put  a  7-jewel 

ironomeCer  in  a  17-jewel  watch. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  Qironometers  don't  go  less  than  17  lewels. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  you  that  question,  and  you  said  you  did 

)t  know. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  I  did  not  understand  you.     There  are  some  that  are 

>  and  21  jewels.     They  go  no  less  tnan  17  jewels. 
Senator  Smoot.  Then  that  would  be  fair  ? 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  Yes.  They  are  high  precision  instruments. 
Now,  we  have  put  a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on.  watch  mate- 
ils  instead  of  36  per  cent,  as  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill,  or  40  per 
nt,  as  provided  m  the  Pajrne-Aldrich  bill.  Our  reason  for  that  is 
at  these  materials  are  not  in  competition  with  American  manufac- 
Tes,  materials  that  are  imported  are  used  for  imported  watches,  and 
r  reducing  the  duty  on  them  it  simply  means  you  make  the  cost  of 
pairs  to  the  consumer  that  much  more  reasonable.  It  affords 
fficient  for  revenue  purposes,  and  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  the  Ameri- 
n  industry,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  higher  rate 
duty  on  such  materials. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  as  well  as  the  Fordney  bill,  has  jewels  and 
als  under  a  separate  classification,  with  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
ily.    We  have  put  jewels  and  dials  among  watch  parts,  as  they  are 
disputably  parts  of  watches,  with  a  15  per  cent  act  valorem  duty. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  that  is  what  you  want  ? 
Mr.  ZoLLA.  That  is  what  we  want.     The  bill,  as  passed  by  the 

ouse,  makes  no  provision 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  You  want  the  duty  on  parts  in- 
eased  7 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  No;  watch  parts  are  decreased,  but  the  dials  are 
creased,  because  we  have  classified  them  among  watch  parts, 
^e  are  trying  to  get  a  lo^cal  classification  here,  instead  of  having 
icm  in  one  dassincation  m  one  bill  and  in  another  classification  in 
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another.     We  are  trying  to  get  it  under  a  classification  where  i- 
belongs. 

The  bill  makes  no  provision  for  what  we  call  **  timers."  That  l< 
a  watch  which  is  designed  to  time  comparative  rates  of  speed. 

Senator  La  Follette.  A  stop  watch  ? 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  Yes.  We  have  put  in  a  duty  of  SI  each  on  them,  for 
the  reason  that  90  per  cent  of  them  are  used  by  the  Crovemment  «»* 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  Suppose  I  had  a  watch  which  could  be  used  as 
stop  watch;  would  you  only  want  $1  on  it? 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  That  watch  could  not  be  used  for  general  purposes. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  of  some  of  the  most  costly  watches  «r 
have  that  are  stop  watches. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  That  stop  watch  takes  it  to  the  fraction  of  a  second 
This  goes  to  the  fraction  of  a  second,  which  a  pocket  watch  coujo 
not  do.  , 

Senator  Smoot.  What  I  am  thinking  is  that  unless  we  specif} 
something  more  than  a  mere  stop  watcn,  we  will  have  the  higher' 
priced  watches  that  come  into  this  country  coming  in  at  $1. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  The  exact  wording  of  what  we  have  is  '' Timers  con- 
structed and  designed  to  time  comparative  rates  of  speed." 

Senator  Smoot.  We  will  look  at  the  wording  of  your  brief. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  That  is  the  wording  we  have,  '"umers  constructed  aii«i 
designed  to  time  comparative  rates  of  speed,  Si  eacdi."  As  I  said. 
90  per  cent  of  them  are  used  by  the  Government. 

Senator  La  Follette.  This  watch  you  showed  as  an  exhibit  i* 
not  an  ordinary  stop  watch  at  all.  It  can  be  used  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  timing  speed  ? 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  Timmg  comparative  rates  of  speed. 

Senator  La  Follette.  it  has  but  one  hand. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  it  can  be  used  for. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  your  description  would  include  watches 
which  could  also  have  a  stop  attachment,  while  they  do  not  nurk 
speed  in  fractions  of  a  second  as  that  does. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  They  could  not  very  well  time  comparative  rates  •  * 
speed. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  do  not  beUeve  your  description  is  cova- 
prehensive  enough.  It  would  include  a  watch  vnth  a  stop  attain- 
ment. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  We  have  no  objection  to  amending  that.     We  have  n - 
objection  to  making  that  so  rigid  that  there  could  not  be  any  possir. 
misconstruction  of  it. 
'  Senator  La  Follette.  I  think  it  would  be  fine  for  this  committ'-' 
to  have  a  stop  watch. 

Mr.  Zolla.  We  have  omitted  from  the  bill  all  words  or  phrts- 
or  sentences  pertaining  to  clocks,  clock  movements,  or  clock  ma*-- 
rials.    You  will  find  that  in  the  bill,  ''lever  dock  movements,  wati 
and  clock  dials."    That  is  taken  care  of  in  paragraph  368,  win 
refers  to  clocks.    It  should  not  be  in  here  at  all. 

We  have  omitted  any  reference  to  position  adjustments.    Tr 
Fordney  bill  has  made  distinctions  in  what  they  call   '^  posit)  - 
adjustments."    They  say  ''having  17  jewels  and  adjusted  to  ti^^. 
perature,  $3.50  each;  having  17  jewels  and  adjusted  to  three  poi^« 
tions,  $4.75  each;  having  17  jewels  and  adjusted  to  five  positioi.^ 
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6.50  each."  We  have  omitted  any  reference  to  position  adjust- 
ment, for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  mean  anything.  It  is  evidently 
ttempted  as  a  plausible  reason  to  raise  the  duty  from  $2  on  the 
5-jeweI  watch  to  $6.60  on  the  17-jewel  watch.  What  does  posi- 
ion  adjustment  mean  ?  Every  watch,  in  order  to  keep  time  at  all, 
lust  be  adjusted. 

I  will  read  you  exactly  the  language,  as  furnished  by  the  Tariff 
brnmission,  by  one  of  the  American  manufacturers: 

The  watch  is  ready  at  this  time  to  be  put  through  the  test  for  position  rating,  and 
is  run  for  24  hours  with  the  dial  up,  and  a  notation  made  of  its  rating  in  that  posi- 
on.  Tile  movement  is  then  run  with  the  dial  down  for  24  hoiurs,  and  its  rating  is 
iken  as  before.  In  the  third  test  the  watch  is  run  for  24  hours  with  the  pendant 
pright,  and  a  record  made  of  its  performance  in  that  position. 

If  you  take  the  same  watch  and  adjust  it  to  another  angle  of  55 
cgrees  instead  of  60  to  the  left,  that  would  be  the  fourth  position; 
nd  if  vou  adjust  it  in  the  same  degree  to  the  right,  that  would  be 
iie  fiftn  position.  So  that  it  gets  down  to  a  multitude  of  positions, 
II  of  which  means  that  it  is  a  precision  instrument,  which  must  be 
ble  to  run  and  keep  accurate  time  in  any  position  in  which  it  might 
e  put  while  it  is  oeing  carried.  It  has  been  commercialized  as  a 
slling  proposition.  They  have  made  a  distinction  between  the 
tree  and  nve  positions,  purely  as  a  selling  proposition. 

Another  feature  that  snould  be  eliminated  is  that  it  is  impossible 
f  administration.  No  customs  official,  no  customs  duty  man,  could 
ossibly  tell  by  looking  at  a  watch  whether  it  was  adjusted  to  the 
bird  or  fifth  position.  He  could  hot  tell  except  by  running  it  off 
1  each  position  for  24  hours. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  your  time 
as  expired,  and  I  am  holding  this  stop  watch.  In  relation  to  that, 
nder  the  regulation  that  you  have  required,  when  a  watch  is 
nported  into  this  coimtry  the  number  has  to  be  stamped  on  the 
ratch  ? 

ilr.  ZouLA.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  of  the  importers  know  that. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  The  number  of  tne  adjustment  ought  to  be  stamped 
tt  the  watch,  but  that  was  insisted  upon  by  the  American  manu- 
icturers,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  same  regulation  will  be  applicable  under  the 
assage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  That  is  the  point.  If  you  pass  the  bill  as  it  was  passed 
y  the  House 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  I  reco^ize  that. 

Mr.  2iOLLA.  That  is  to  us  the  most  vicious  part  of  the  whole  bill. 

Senator  Smoot,  My  statement  only  referred  to  the  administrative 
oint  that  you  were  criticizing,  not  the  increased  duty  that  is  provided 
>r. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  The  administrative  part^  in  the  number,  has  made  no 
ifference,  because  there  has  been  no  difference  in  the  rate  of  duty. 

Senator  Smoot,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  If  there  is  a  difference  in  the  rates,  the  administrative 
art  will  be  impossible,  because  you  could  not  tell  by  looking  at  it 
whether  it  was  a  tlikd  or  a  fifth  position  and  what  rate  of  duty  must 

ppiy. 
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If  you  will  just  give  me  a  moment  more,  I  have  on  this  point  a  tes' 
made  of  a  Waltham  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  supposed  h- 
be  adjusted  to  the  five  positions.  On  the  first  test  it  failea  by  ont 
second  in  24  hours  in  the  first  position,  being  slow  one  second.  In  iht 
second  position  it  was  fast  6  seconds;  in  the  third  position  it  was  fas* 
17^  seconds;  in  the  fourth  position  it  was  fast  12  seconds;  in  the  fifth 
position  it  was  fast  19  seconds.  That  does  not  mean  the  compaDy 
did  not  turn  out  the  watch  as  it  represented  it.  It  means  it  is  impo^ 
sible  to  have  a  standard  test  by  which  to  examine  these  watches  ao'i 
test  them  accurately. 

There  is  no  need,  as  I  will  show  here,  of  some  of  these  stampixc 

E)rovisions.  One  feature  of  the  present  bill,  which  changes  from  ihe 
ast  bill,  is  the  stamping  position,  where  they  ask  us  to  stamp  thr 
number  of  jewels  ana  adjustments.  The  J'ordney  bill  provides  th&^ 
we  must  stamp  either  in  words  or  Arabic  nimierals;  or,  rather,  it  pro- 
vides it  shall  be  in  words  and  Arabic  numerals.  The  Fordney  bill 
says  both  words  and  Arabic  numerals.  The  present  tariff  says  eithfT 
in  words  or  Arabic  numerals.  If  we  stamp  in  both  words  and  Arabii- 
numerals,  we  do  not  have  sufficient  room,  as  you  can  see  from  thr 
size  of  this  watch.  It  is  physically  impossible,  after  stamping  thr 
name  of  the  mariufactiu'er,  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustment?, 
the  name  of  the  country  of  origin,  to  stamp  it  in  both  words  and 
Arabic  numerals. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  think  this  is  the  same  watch  we  had  in  1909  whe*^ 
coniplaint  was  made  that  it  read  either  in  words  or  Arabic  numerals. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  same  watch.  The  objec- 
tion in  1909  was  exactly  the  same  that  it  is  now,  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  room  there  to  do  this  stamping.  That  is  why  the  preseni 
tariff  has  the  words  "either  in  words  or  Arabic  numerals '*  instead  of 
both. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  remember  it  very  well. 

Senator  La  Follbtte.  If  it  was  true  then,  and  was  a  good  iUu5 
tration  of  the  fault  of  the  bill,  it  is  true  now  and  a  good  illustration  * 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  same  watch  does  n^'i 
disparage  the  illustration. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  I  know  it  is  not  the  same  movement.  It  may  har» 
been  one  similar  to  that. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  call  attention  to,  and  that  is  that  the 
word  "unadjusted,"  if  it  is  not  an  adjusted  watch,  shall  be  stamped 
on  the  plate  thereof.  We  can  not  imderstand  why  a  negative  repn^ 
sentation  of  that  kind  should  be  required.  The  manufacturer  should 
be  held  to  strict  accountabilitv  of  all  affirmative  represe.ntatioi)>. 
but  there  is  no  reason,  I  should  say,  if  he  does  not  claim  otherwi^ . 
why  he  should  be  held  to  a  negative  representation*  If  a  watd. 
does  not  give  the  nimiber  of  jewels,  or  does  not  state  whether  it  c- 
adjusted  or  not,  that  is  not  a  misrepresentation.  Here  is  a  watcfi 
from  the  Elgin  Watch  Co.  It  has  not  the  words  "  adjusted  "  or  ^*  ur.* 
adjusted  "  on  it.  We  might  just  as  well  sa^  that  a  case  manufactm^r 
turning  out  gold-filled  cases  should  be  required  to  put  on  there  *''Thi^ 
is  not  solid  gold"  if  it  is  plated. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  time  has  more  than  expired. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  I  wanted  to  show  the  importations. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  in  the  brief  ? 
^Ir.  ZoLLA.  Yes,  sir. 

riie  brief  filed  by  the  American  watch  importers  calls  attention  to 
fact  that  the  importations  of  watches  increased  tremendously, 
1  infers  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Underwood  tariff  was 
low.  The  increase  was  from  $2,933,564  in  1916  to  $4,975,901 
1917.  This  was  the  year  we  entered  the  war,  as  a  consequence 
Hrliich  these  large  importations  of  men's  wrist  watches,  commonly 
led  military  watches,  took  place.  This  was  increased  in  the  year 
.8  to  $8,274,853,  and  m^sls  due  greatly  to  the  fact  that  by  that 
le  we  had  increased  our  Army  and  Navy  to  almost  4,000,000  men. 
Vs  against  these  figures,  please  note  tliat  the  last  year  the  act  of 
)9,  Imown  as  the  rayne-Aldrich  Act,  was  in  operation,  the  year 
14,  watch  imports  amounted  to  $2,669,200.  During  the  first  year 
the  act  of  1913,  or  the  year  1915,  watch  imports  decreased  to 
301,323;  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1917,  when  we  entered  the 
)rld  War,  that  there  was  any  appreciable  increase  of  watch  imports 
Er  the  last  year  under  the  act  of  1909,  and  this  was  on  account  of 
tsons  above  stated. 

rhe  question  is  whether  the  American  watch  industry  needs  pro- 
ition.    I  will  just  go  along  hurriedly  on  that. 

[n  1913  the  American  watch  industry  asked  for  exactly  the  same 
les,  claiming  they  must  have  them  as  a  protection.  Let  us  see  if  the 
^is  and  figures  bear  them  out. 

According  to  Tariff  Information  Surveys  on  Watches  and  Clocks, 
epared  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  1921,  on  page  51  thereof,  in  1914 
fire  were  15  establishments  engaged  at  that  tune  in  the  manufacture 
watches.  The  value  of  their  products  then  was  $14,275,000.  In  a 
itement  issued  by  £.  F.  Hartley,  chief  statistician  on  manufactures, 
the  Census  Bureau,  Department  of  Conmierce,  in  1919,  there  were 
tt«d  to  be  36  establishments.  The  value  of  their  product  then  was 
2,100,000.  Tlie  net  gain  df  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  Amer- 
^  watch  industry  in  the  year  1919  over  that  of  the  year  1914,  dur- 
;  which  time  the  present  tariff  act  was  in  existence,  was  the  large 
tn  of  $17,825,000. 

Even  the  exports  of  American  watches  increased  from  $1,460,424  in 
14  to  $2,155,969  in  1920,  and  this  in  snite  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
actual  shortage  of  American  watcnes  and  movements  in  this 
uitry.  They  tumost  doubled  the  sale  of  their  merchandise  in 
n)pe  and  competed  with  European  manufacturers  without  any  tariff 
toy  kind  between  them  and  tne  European  manufacturers. 
Is  far  back  as  1914  the  domestic  consumption  of  watches  and  parts 

Batches  was  approximately  $1,500,000  larger  than  the  domestic 
,  uction.    That  is  from  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 

tte  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  in  the  jear  1920,  had  a  net  earning 
p,293,203.36.  The  profits  were  equivalent  to  19.74  per  cent  on 
toO,000  capital  stock. 

fce  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  on  March  31,  1919,  had  a  net  working 
^h1  of  16,049.022.  On  March  31, '1920,  thev  had  a  net  working 
{^  of  $8,845,837*  The  net  gain  was  $2,796,815.  They  had  a 
m  gam  in  1919  of  $1,673,977;  in  1920,  $2,068,953.  They  had 
"^lusgam  m  1920  over  1919  of  $394,976. 
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In  addition  to  that,  we  quote  from  the  Boston  Transcript  a  stat^ 
ment  appearing  on  or  about  August  1, 1921,  as  follows: 

The  Waltham  Watch  Go's,  business  at  jpresent  is  somewhat  better  than  is  the  cx^ 
in  the  general  watch  trade.  Of  the  55  aifferent  watch  movements  whic^  the  e-oi 
pany  manufactures  it  has  an  active  demand  for  nearly  all  of  them,  and  for  22  it  h%r 
orders  for  more  than  it  can  manufacture  in  the  balance  of  the  year.  Total  unli!''-  * 
orders  to-day  are  approximately  150,000  watch  movements  and  50,000  antomobi.^ 
clocks. 

I  have  several  Quotations  of  that  kind  which  I  do  not  want  to  tak^ 
up  your  time  witn  now. 

The  Hamilton  Watch  Co.  declared  dividends  in  1915  of  15  per 
cent,  and  in  1916,  16^  per  cent.  Later  dividends  are  not  report^. 
It  would  be  interestmg  to  this  committee  to  find  out  why.  1  think 
the  reason  is  that  the  profits  were  such  that  they  do  not  want  U' 
quote  them. 

Under  date  of  April  8,  1921,  a  letter  was  sent  from  the  El2:in 
National  Watch  Co.  to  the  National  Wholesale  Jewelers'  Ass^ki- 
ation  signed  by  De  Forrest  Hulbard,  its  vice  president,  part  of  which 
is  as  follows : 

The  watch  business  seems  to  be  particularly  favored,  inasmuch  as  there  has  beeo  -^ 
actual  shortage  of  good  American  watches  during  the  past  few  years.  The  suppl>  kis 
not  vet  caught  up  with  the  demand,  and  our  jobbers  have  not  been  able  to  pile  up  ir.y 
stock  worth  mentioning,  but  are,  on  the  other  hand,  eager  to  get  more  goods  in  e>er> 
grade  and  size. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  all  these  figures  be  printed  instead  '>' 
taking  up  the  time  of  the  committee  by  reading  them  at  this  time ' 
If  every  gentleman  took  half  an  hour  we  would  not  get  throuirh 
until  Christmas. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  Just  a  moment  more,  Mr.  Chairman.  According  t* 
the  Census  Biu'eau,  the  value  of  the  case  factories*  product  in  i9H 
was  $7,831,000,  and  in  1919  the  value  of  their  product  was  $19,619.0 
The  American  case  factories  turn  out  approximate! v  19,000  casc^  ^ 
day.  There  are  11,500  cases  manufactured  each  day  in  excess  »•: 
movements  manufactured.  If  the  case  factories  did  not  have  tlit>-- 
movements  imported  from  Europe  they  would  have  to  manufactun 
11,500  cases  less  everv  day,  wnich  would  mean  that  two  of  thf 
American  watch  case  factories  could  supply  the  entire  market,  ar. 
the  balance — there  are  33  altogether — could  as  well  discontinue. 

So  that  the  importation  of  mese  movements  is  not  only  nect^^^ar* 
for  the  encouragement  of  imports  but  necessarvfor  the  maintenar-- 
and  sustenance  of  the  American  watchcase  industxy,  Purthermcp. 
the  American  factories,  as  proved  by  the  profits  that  I  quoted,  an?  m 
no  need  of  further  protection,  because  the  rates  we  ask  are  higher  thi:: 
the  present  tariff,  and  all  these  profits  have  been  under  the  pre^—. 
tariff  bill. 

I  thank  you. 

BRIEF  OF  ElOL  K.  ZOLI.A,  RXPKSSBVTXirO  THB  AHXBIOAH  WATOR  mPOXXSXS 
AND  ALLIED  DOMSSTIO  XVOirSTRXBS,  HEW  TO&X  CXTT. 

This  is  our  first  "day  in  court.''  We  had  no  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  M.  ^f 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  We  do  not  believe  this  was  dn^  t>>  v  i 
intentional  discourtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Ht-j«^  ^ 
Representatives,  but  rather  to  what  we  make  bold  to  say  was  a  procedure  of  ">>-^T 
practice,"  to  put  it  mildly,  by  the  representative  of  the  American  watch  industrr. 

The  hearings  on  watches  were  always  had  under  the  metal  schedule,  under  ^l  Jt 
schedule  watches  were  classified.    The  metal  schedule,  known  as  Schedule  O  %  s 
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wording  to  *' Notice  of  Tariff  Healings/'  iasued  by  the  Committee  on  V 
ians,  December  8, 1920,  set  for  hearing  under  dates  of  January  12, 13, 14. 
Dur  representative  attended  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  ] 
366  dates.  Nobody  api>earing  in  behalf  of  the  American  watch  industry  to 
anges  in  the  present  tariff  rates  on  watches,  our  representative  did  not  ask  f( 
r  in  our  behalf,  as  the  present  rates  were  satisfactory. 
On  February  9,  1921,  under  Schedule  N— Sundries,  Mr.  Dueber  appearc 
Q  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  filed  the  brief  in  behalf  of  the  J 
ktch  industry. 

No  notice  was  given  us,  and  we  were  entirely  i^orant  of  the  hearing  unt 
d  taken  place.  This  bein^  an  ex  parte  hearing,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
3  passed  the  recommendations  exactly  made  by  the  American  watch  indus 
e  one  exception  that  it  refused  to  double  the  duty  on  small  movements. 
These  are  the  facts  upon  which  we  base  our  opening  statement,  this  is  c 
y  in  court." 

CHANGES  IN  DUTIES  RECOMMENDED. 

Watch  movementB,  whether  impelled  in  cases  or  otherwise,  assembled  or 
iwn  for  reassembling,  if  having  less  than  seven  jewels,  70  cents  each;  havi: 
id  not  more  than  eleven  jewels.  $1.25  each;  having  more  than  eleven 
ore  than  sixteen  jewels,  $1.50  each;  having  seventeen  jewels,  $2.50  each 
ore  than  seventeen  jewels,  $5  each;  watchcases,  20  per  centum  ad  valon 

watches,  including  jewels  and  dials  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  watch< 
mtum  ad  valorem;  chronometers,  box  or  ship,  $5  each,  parts  thereof  15  p€ 
1  valorem;  timers  constructed  and  designed  to. time  comparative  rates 
I  each:  Provided,  That  all  watch  dials,  whether  attached  to  movement i 
hen  imported  shall  have  indelibly  painted  or  printed  thereon  the  naii 
)imtry  of  origin,  and  that  all  watch  movements  and  plates,  assembled  or 
own  for  reassembling,  and  cases,  shall  have  the  name  of  the  manufaci 
le  country  of  manu&cture  cut,  eneraved,  or  die-sunk  conspicuously  and  i 
a  the  plate  of  the  movement  and  the  inside  of  the  case,  respectively, 
movement  and  plates  shall  also  have  marked  thereon  by  one  of  the  met!  i 
ated,  the  number  of  jewels,  said  numbers  to  be  expressed  either  in  words  or  i 
umerals,  and  none  of  the  aforesaid  articles  shall  be  delivered  to  the  impor ; 
larked  in  exact  conformity  to  this  direction:  Provided  further,  That  only  th ! 
f  the  jewels  which  serve  a  mechanical  purpose  as  frictional  bearings  shall  b  \ 
a  herein  provided. 

Keasons  for  substituting  above  recommendations  in  place  of  duties  recoi  i 
>y  paragraph  367,  Schedule  3,  of  the  House  bill: 

After  the  specific  rates  on  movements,  beginning  with  the  word  **wat: 
^e  have  made  the  following  changes,  viz: 

Have  separated  ^'watchcases**  from  watch  parts,  chronometers,  etc.    It 
{uite  evident  that  a  finished  article  such  as  ^'watchcase,'*  consisting  freq  i 
:old  or  silver,  where  the  cost  of  labor  has  already  entered,  should  not  be  ' 
md  considered  in  the  same  category  as  !' watch  parts,"  which,  for  all  prac  : 
>08es,  is  similar  to  raw  material. 

Our  rate  pertaining  to  watchcases  is  as  follows:  "Watchcases,  20  per  c  \ 
*'alorem. "    1  he  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  calls  for  35  per  centum  ad  valor : 
ecoimnendation  is  15  per  cent  less.    We  make  bold  to  say  that  with  possil 
^0  exceptions,  not  a  single  American  watchcase  company  would  ask  for  a  h 
'ban  20  per  cent.    Not  only  can  not  foreign  case  manufacturers  compete  su  : 
^th  American  case  manufacturers,  but  American  case  manufacturers  are  t( 
^eKfulljr  competing  in  Europe  with  European  case  manufacturers.    (See  1  i 
?i'yh  with  r^erence  to  growth  of  case  factories  in  America.) 

We  have  omitted  '^chronometers,  box  or  ship"  from  the  classification  <  1 
parts."  as  this  is  a  completed  article  and  does  not  belong  among  "parts, "  bu  ; 
included  "jewels  and  dials,"  which  are  undoubtedly  "parts  of  watches,"  s  • 
change  reads ' '  parts  of  watches,  including  jewels  and  dials  for  use  in  the  mam  I 
^tches,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem."  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  pi  • 
loUows:  "35  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  watch  parts,  10  per  centum  ad  v  ] 
^^h  jewels,  3  cents  per  dial  and  35  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  watch  dials.  ' 

We  will  discuss  them  in  the  order  mentioned.  The  ad  valorem  duty  c  i 
IJ*rt8*'  should  be  reduced  to  15  per  cent,  as  this  will  provide  a  reasonable  revi  i 
the  "watch  parts"  imported  are  used  for  movements  imported  from  abroad  , 
ineiefoie  in  no  form  or  manner  in  competition  with  watch  parts  for  Ameri  i 
oiente, there  can  be  no  need  of  giving  any  "protection."  1  he  duty  shoul 
^^''B^ble,  so  that  the  cost  to  the  American  consumer  of  obtaining  material  : 

«or  the  repair  of  a  watch  of  foreign  manufacture  should  not  be  too  burdenso 
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Jewels  and  dials  being  indisputably ' '  parts  of  watches, ' '  there  should  be  no  arbitnr. 
differentiation  made  in  the  rates  of  duty.    The  importation  of  dials  enameled  ti»r 
dial  plates  decreased  from  $54,771  in  1911  to  $7,292  in  1919.    (Tariff  information  8ur>  f  \ 
on  watches  and  clocks  prepared  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  1921.)    To  continue  tb 
formerly  excessive  rates  would  mean  to  eliminate  dial  importations  altogether. 

Chronometers,  box  or  ship,  being  a  completed  article,  we  have  taken  from  the  cias 
fication  with  ''parts  of  watches"  as  set  out  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House,  and  madf^ k 
separate  proviso  with  a  specific  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  which  reads  *'  chmDom<» 
ters,  box  or  ship,  $5  each;  parts  thereof,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  makes  no  provision  for  timers  which  are  constnict**' 
and  designed  to  time  comparative  rates  of  speed.  As  timers  are  not  manufictur^ 
at  all  in  mis  country,  and  as  90  per  cent  of  all  timers  imported  are  used  by  the  Unit<ti 
States  Government,  we  believe  this  article  should  have  a  separate  classificatioii.  ai»: 
we  have  therefore  added  the  following  sentence:  ''Timers  constructed  and  desicsp*' 
to  time  comparative  rates  of  speed,  $1  each." 

All  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  pertaining  to  clocks,  clock  movements;  dor* 
material,  etc.,  have  been  omitted  by  us  from  paragraph  367,  schedule  3,  as  rIocU 
clock  movements,  etc.,  are  taken  care  of  in  paragraph  368,  schedule  3,  where  it  prnr- 
erly  belongs. 

These  rates  closely  approximate  the  schedule  of  the  act  of  1909,  commonly  kccvvi. 
as  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  which  was  admittedly  a  high-tariff  bill.  Being  so  doe^ 
to  the  rates  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  we  believe  they  are  particularly  under  th* 
present  economic  conditions  of  the  world,  sufficient  for  revenue  puipoaBs  and  mor 
than  sufficient  for  "protection"  to  the  American  watch  industry.  Novdiere,  in  th- 
brief  filed  by  the  American  watch  companies  is  there  a  line,  word,  or  fi|cure,  flbowiii: 
the  necessity  for  increased  tariff  duties.  There  are  some  "historical "  facta  mentions' 
enlightening  for  general  purposes,  most  of  Which  are  obsolete  and  have  been  entire!^', 
changed  by  the  economic  processes  resulting  from  the  war;  but  no  statistioB,  no  fieun^ 
of  any  kind  or  character,  showing  or  even  tending  to  show,  that  the  American  vatrfi 
industry  has  in  any  way  suffered  under  the  existing  tariff.  Facts  and  figures  spe^ 
louder  than  theories  and  empty  assertions.  We  shall  show  later  in  this  bnef  that  nor 
only  have  they  not  suffered  under  the  existing  tariff,  but  have  greatly  prospered 
more  than  ever  before. 

We  have  omitted  any  reference  to  the  "position  adjustment"  classificatioDS sidoil: 
17-jewel  movements.  This  is  vicious.  It  is  an  arbitrary  classification  contaiDeJ 
i^  no  other  tariff  bill  and  a  distinction  no  other  country  in.  the  world  has  made.  T'* 
retain  it  would  be  to  absolutely  bar  the  importation  of  this  class  of  movements,  i' 
would  mean  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent  over  the  rates  ol  the  Payne>AIdhch  bii. 
of  1909,  an  admittedly  high  tariff.  It  would  apply  also  to  ladies'  small  biacek^: 
watchjBS,  which  only  two  or  three  of  American  watcn  companies  turn  ofut  in  v^y  mi^ 
and  very  limited  quantities,  and  thereby  increase  the  c^t  of  these  watches  to  tii- 
American  consumer  over  100  per  cent. 

Position  adjustments  do  not  of  themselves  determine  the  value  of  the  watdi.  * 
15-jewel  watcn  with  only  three  position  adiustments  mi^t  be  better  and  mtich  mat' 
expensive  than  another  17-jeweI  watch  witn  five  or  even  eight  ponliQii  adinumfBfc 

Every  watch,  in  order  to  run  and  keep  l^e,  must  be  adjusted.  Three  aajuBtnrs^ 
of  a  watch  is  practically  the  lowest  number  of  adiustments  possible  for  any  tiakef»~'* 
with  any  degree  of  dependability.  What  does  tnree  adjustments  mean?  It  nxbf' 
means  that  the  watch  is  made  to  run  while  lying  flat,  with  the  dial  upward,  thea  btv 
flat  with  the  dial  downward,  and  then  put  in  an  upright  position  in  whi^  it  is  gtacnji  • 
carried  while  in  the  pocket.  This  is  a  dear  illustration  of  three  adjustments.  T>i 
applies  equidly  as  well  to  15-jewel  watches  as  it  does  to  ITjewel  mutdtes^ 

The  net  result,  therefore,  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  is,  that  while  it  ca-« 
for  a  duty  of  $2  on  15-jewel  watches  of  three  position  adjustmenta,  it  caUa  ior  a  dcr. 
of  14.75  for  the  same  watch  with  two  additional  jewels.  In  oth^  words,  it  aid*  - 
duty  of  $2.75  for  two  jewels.  In  the  case  of  the  same  17-jewel  watch  being  ad^urtp' 
to  &ve  position  adjustments — which  simply  means  that  the  watdi  is  further  adjurtf 
to  two  more  angles — there  is  a  difference  of  14.50  for  the  additional  two  jewvls. 

The  average  cost  of  two  jewels  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  watch«S'-ho*i:*  * 
by  them  in  lar^e  quantities  from  Switzerland — ^is  less  than  50  cents,     la  it  not.  th<r 
fore,  quite  obvious  that  this  attempted  classification  of  adjostmenta  is  mcsely  a  mr 
behind  whidi  it  is  hoped  to  mislead  Congress  into  levying  an  exoorfaitant  and  p-* 
hibitive  duty  on  17-jewel  movements? 

If  a  watch  is  supposed  to  be  valuable  it  must  be  adjusted  to  run  in  ai^*  pwitic^ 
No  specified  three  or  five  positions  will  do.  It  must  be  adjusted  to  Any  positiM 
And  if  the  adiustor  or  regulator  would  find  it  not  running  while  in  a  positioo  or  aod 
of  60  degrees,  ne  would  have  to  look  into  the  movement  and  make  it  run  ml  56  dapr>? 
or  at  5^)  /iAorrooa  and  would  then  come  down  to  a  multitude  of  numbers  of  pONttit^^' 
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All  of  whidi  aimply  means  that  a  good  watch,  like  any  precision  instrument,  must  be 
regulated  to  run  in  the  various  positions  it  is  put  during  its  use.  You  will  please 
Dbserve  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  make  this  classification  on  movements  having 
more  thui  17  jewels — admittedly  higher  grade  watches. 

•  iBjBCnONS    TO    STAMPING    PROVISIONS    OF    BILL    AS    PASSED    BY    THE    HOUSE. 

The  act  of  1913  provided  for  the  marking  of  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments 
upon  watch  movements — ''either  in  words  or  in  Arabic  numerals.''  The  bill  passed 
hy  the  House  has  changed  the  word  "or"  to  "and,"  so  that  the  language r>f  the  bill 
reads  "said  numbers  to  be  expressed  in  words  and  in  Arabic  numerals."  To  retain 
the  language  of  the  present  bill  would  make  it  impossible  to  import  the  very  small 
movementas.  Some  of  these  very  small  movements  used  in  ladies'  bracelet  watches 
are  smaller  than  a  dime  in  diameter,  and  some  of  the  movements  used  in  ladies' 
lockete  measure  leas  than  one-quarter  of  1  inch  across  the  dial.  It  must  be  quite 
trident  that  to  attempt  to  put  on  so  small  a  movefhent  the  name  of  the  country  of 
origin,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  and,  in  addition  to  all  that,  the  number  of 
/ewels  and  adjustments  in  both  words  and  Arabic  numerals,  would  be  physically 
impofiBible.  It  is  all  one  can  do,  after  putting  on  the  names  of  the  country  of  origin 
and  manufacturer,  to  put  on  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments  in  ei&er  words 
nr  in  Arabic  numerals. 

The  argument  made  by  the  American  watch  industry  in  their  brief  that  ''under  the 
present  law  a  17-jewel  movement  could  be  imported,  stamped  merely  with  the  numeral 
7'  and  the  duty  paid  accordingly,  it  being  a  simple  matter  to  engrave  the  numeral 
r  in  front  of  the  numeral  '7, '  making  it  '17 '  after  the  movement  is  imported,  thus 
throwing  open  the  door  for  fraud,"  is  fallacious  and  will  not  bear  analysis.  Any 
examiner  who  is  at  all  faxiiiliar  with  watch  movements  can  immediately,  with  the 
oaked  eye,  detect  any  17-jewel  movement  that  might  be  marked  "7."  Fraudulent 
practices  of  this  kind,  if  they  ever  occurred,  were  of  such  infrenquency  and  so  unusual 
(hat  no  one  in  the  trade  ever  heard  of  it  being  done.  Permit  us  to  repeat  that  to 
rompel  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  these  very  small  watches  or  watch  movements 
to  stamp  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments  both  in  words  and  Arabic  numerals 
would  make  it  impossible  to  import  them. 

In  the  phraseology  of  the  stamping  provisions  we  have  omitted  the  words  ''and 
•  lock,  lever-clock  movements  witn  jewels  in  the  escapement,"  as  these  provisions 
properly  belong  in  the  clock  schedule,  which  is  an  entirely  different  schedule.  You 
vrill  also  please  notice  that  in  the  same  proviso  after  the  semicolon,  folio winj^  the 
vnrds  "in  Arabic  numerals,"  we  have  omitted  the  following  sentence  "and  if  the 
movement  is  not  adjusted,  the  word  'unadjusted '  shall  be  marked  thereon  by  one  of 
the  methods  indicated."  The  reasons  for  omitting  this  last  sentence  is  because  we 
believe  that  stampings  should  be  only  affirmative  representations  and  not  negative. 
While  the  manumcturer  should  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  all  affiraiative 
representations  made  he  ou^ht  not  to  be  compelled  to  make  a  n^ative  representation. 
I'nie  might  just  as  well  insist  that  the  watchcase  manufacturer  who  turns  out  gold- 
filled  cases  should  have  stamped  thereon  "this  case  is  not  solid  gold."  'Provisions  of 
this  kind  afford  no  protection  whatsoever  to  American  manufacturers  but  are  extremely 
mischievous  in  their  nature  and  designed  to  cause  as  much  inconvenience  as  possible 
to  American  importers.  Then  again,  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  ai^gument,  a  move- 
ment is  imported  with  the  word  "unadjusted  "  engraved  upon  the  plate  and  after  the 
movement  is  imported  it  is  adjusted.  In  what  way  can  the  word  "unadjusted  "  be 
removed?  Onl)r  by  removing  the  plate  and  putting  in  a  new  plate  at  a  great  cost  of 
labor  and  material. 

TARIFF  HI8TORT  RELATINO  TO   WATCH  MOVEMENTS. 

The  act  of  1894  had  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  all  watches  and 
parts  thereof,  making  no  distinction  as  to  grades.  In  1897  when  this  duty  rate  was 
changed  to  a  compound  rate  by  adding  to  the  former  rate  a  specific  rate  which  varied 
from  35  cents  to  $3  per  movement,  depending  upon  the  number  of  jewels  contained 
in  the  movement,  the  volume  of  imports  decreased  to  nearly  one-half  of  what  they 
were  during  the  preceding  vear  of  tJie  old  law,  viz,  from  $1,107^080  in  1897  under 
the  old  law,  to  $566,674  under  the  new  law.  It  did  not  recover  in  volume  to  equal 
the  amount  of  1897  import  under  the  old  law  until  the  year  1901 — four  years  later. 

These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does  not 
oejessarilv  receive  a  greater  volume  of  revenue  when  the  rates  of  duty  are  exceed- 
io^y  higher,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  might,  as  it  did  in  this  instance,  suffer  a  loss 
of  revenue.   , 

The  statement  that  the  act  of  1913,  which  is  the  present  schedule,  in  itself  caused 
a  great  increase  of  importation  of  watches,  is  entirely  misleading.    Between  that 
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time  and  including  the  year  1918,  two  specific  factors  caused  this  tremendoufi  merest- 
The  fir3t  was  the  importatioa  of  ladies'  small  bracelet  watches,  which  accordini; '« 
Mr.  Dueber,  represeating  the  American  watch  industrv,  in  his  teetimoa^  heitx*- 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  February  9,  1921,  the  American  factories  uvr? 
not  in  position  to  turn  out  except  at  excessive  prices.  The  second  was  the  impcrtt 
tion,  in  unusually  large  quantities,  of  men's  wrist  watches,  commonly  called  nuiitAn 
watches,  which  name  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  95  per  cent  of  theee  watrfa<^ 
were  used  by  the  American  soldiers.  Without  Hiese  importations  the  Ameriraii 
soldiers  and  sailors  wottld  have  been  deprived  of  the  only  kind  of  watch  that  wv 
convenient  and  useful  to  any  man  in  uniiorm.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  Am«^- 
ican  watch  manufacturers,  either  were  not  equipped  or  did  not  want  to  turn  orr 
these  watches. 

In  speaking  of  the  increased  imports  from  Switzerland,  the  United  States  Ttr~' 
Commission  in  its  Tariff  Information  Surveys  on  Watches  and  Clocks,  Mge  32,  ISr.'* 
issue,  states  as  follows:  ''  The  increases  were  due  to  the  greater  demand  in  Am^ri'  s 
for  small  watches..  Upon  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  European  «sr 
gentlemen's  wrist  watches  became  very  popular  with  the  military;  ladies'  «  i- 
watches  and  brooch  watches  also  increased  in  popularity." 

You  will  observe  that  the  importation  of  watches  increased  from  $2,933,9^  in  l^i' 
to  $4,975,901  in  1917.  This  was  the  year  we  entered  the  war,  as  a  consequence  of  whi-  f 
these  large  importations  of  men's  wrist  watches,  commonly  called  muitary  wat^-hc  . 
took  place.  This  was  increased  in  the  year  1918  to  $8,274,853,  and  was  due  j?re^*l' 
to  the  fact  that  by  that  time  we  had  increased  our  Army  and  Navy  to  almost  f<  '.r 
million  men. 

As  against  these  figures,  please  note  that  the  last  year  the  act  of  1909,  known  a^^  th" 
Payne-Aldrich  bill,  was  in  operation — ^the  year  1914 — ^watch  imports  amounted  t 
$2,669,200.  During  the  first  year  of  the  act  of  1913— the  year  1915— watch  imp.Tt- 
decreased  to  $2,301,323,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1917,  the  memorable  year  i; 
which  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War,  that  there  was  any  appiecia^^ 
increase  of  watch  imports  over  the  last  year  under  the  act  of  1909,  and  taia  wa«  ■  ^ 
account  of  reasons  above  stated.  The  increase  in  prices  during  1917  and  1918  &.- 
compared  with  former  years  also  swelled  the  aggregate  total  in  dollars  and  cenN- 
at  least  20  per  cent.  (These  statistics  were  taken  from  Tariff  Information  Sur\-ev> 
on  Watches  and  Clocks,  prepared  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  1921 

DOES  THE  AMERICAN   WATCH  INDUSTRY  NEED  FURTHER  FROTBOTXOH? 

If  under  the  existing  tariff  the  American  watch  industry  has  prospered  in  a  mann*'' 
heretofore  unknown,  has  tremendously  increased  its  prices,  hsLa  sola  it^  entiie  pn.niix* 
tion,  and  then  found  a  very  lai}ge  demand  which  it  has  been  unable  to  supply,  is  d>  . 
this  evidence  of  the  most  convincing  character  that  they  need  no  further  proterti  *n 
In  1913  the  American  watch  industry  asked  for  exactly  the  same  rate^,  claiming  thi^; 
must  have  it  as  a  protection.    Let  us  see  if  the  facts  and  figures  bear  them  out. 

According  to  Tariff  Information  Surveys  on  Watchei  and  Clocks,  prepared  b>  Ui  • 
Tariff  Commission  in  1921,  on  page  51  thereof,  in  1914  there  were  15  e  tablishraeat- 
engaged  at  that  time  in  the  manufacture  of  watches.  The  value  of  their  product- 
then  was  $14,275,000.  In  a  statement  is^ed  by  £.  F.  Hartley,  chief  stati>ticiaD  •• 
manufactures  of  the  Census  Bureau,  Department  of  Commerce,  in  1919  there  v^rr 
36  establishments.  The  value  of  their  product  then  was  $32,100,000.  The  net  eaii. 
of  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  American  watch  indus^  for  the  year  1919  «>\^r 
that  of  the  year  1914,  during  which  time  the  present  tariff  act  was  in  existence,  va&  ti^p 
large  sum  of  $17,825,000. 

Even  the  exports  of  American  watches  increased  from  $1,460,424  in  V*U  i 
$2,155,969  in  1920,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  an  actual  ahortier  * 
American  watches  and  movements  in  this  country.  They  almost  doubled  the  naI- 
of  their  merchandise  in  Europe  and  competed  with  European  manu£acturorB  with  •  •' 
any  tariff  of  any  kind  between  them  and  the  European  manufacturers. 

As  far  back  as  1914  the  domestic  consumption  of  watches  and  parts  of  vat^'c'- 
was  approximately  $1,500,000  larger  than  the  domestic  producUoa.     (Sumnun 
Tariff  Information  Surveys,  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  1921.)    Since  that  iiu* 
the  shortage  has  been  larger.    Statements  hereinafter  following,  we  belie^'e,  cnnf^-i  * 
this  assertion. 

PROFITS  OF  LEADING  AMERICAN   WATCH  COMPANIES  FOR  PAST  PEW   YRARf«. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.:  Dividends  8  per  cent  per  annum,  paid  quartf.'^ 
December  21, 1918,  extra  cash  dividend  of  2  per  cent  vras  paid,  and  on  Dwrembfi  i. 
1919,  extra  cash  dividend  of  3  per  cent  was  paid.    (Moody  s  ManuU  of  RailKud*  «n 
Corporation  Securities,  1920.     Industrial  section.) 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  held 
ane  9,  1921,  the  income  account  for  1920,  as  submitted  to  this  meeting,  reads  as 
lUows: 

iamings  from  operation |1, 797, 754. 51 

irmngs  from  investment 185, 448. 85 

;«Berve  for  taxes 690, 000. 00 

et  earnings 1, 293, 203. 36 

ividends 429, 269. 00 

alance  for  reserve  and  surplus 864, 934. 36 

The  year's  net  profits  were  equivalent  to  19.74  per  cent  on  the  $6,500,000  capital 
ock,  or  $4.93  per  share  of  $25  par  value. 

Inventories  were  taken  at  cost  or  market  figures,  whichever  was  the  lowest.  It  was 
(mounced.  that  the  company  has  no  floating  or  funded  debt,  the  only  current 
idebtedness  being  montnly  bills. 

Waltham  Watch  Co.:    Net  worldng  capital,  March  31,  1919,  $6,049,022. 
Net  working  capital,  March  31, 1920,  $8,845,837. 
Net  working  capital  gain  of  $2,796,815  for  1920  over  1919. 
Surplus  gain  of  1919,  $1,673,977;  in  1920,  $2,068,953. 
Surplus  gain  of  1920  over  1919,  $394,976. 

We  quote  from  the  Boston  Transcript  a  statement  appearing  on  or  about  August  1, 
921: 

*'The  Waltham  Watch  Co.'s  business  at  present  is  somewhat  better  than  is  the  case 
\  thf"  general  watch  trade.  Of  the  55  different  watch  movements  which  the  company 
iBnuttctures  it  has  an  active  demand  for  nearly  all  of  them,  and  for  22  it  has  orders 
It  more  than  it  can  manufacture  in  the  balance  of  the  year.  Total  unfilled  orders 
vday  are  approximately  150,000  watch  movements  and  50,000  automobile  clocks.'' 
Ihe  following  is  a  portion  of  an  advertisement  appearing  in  the  Jewelers'  Circular 
nder  date  of  July  31,  1921,  inserted  by  the  Illinois  Watch  Co.: 
*' There  will  be  no  reduction  in  the  prices  of  Illinois  watches.  That  the  trade 
x^ognizes  the  Illinois  as  the  greatest  values  on  the  market  is  demonstrated  by  the 
u^t  that  the  demand  for  them  continued  to  tax  our  manufacturing  capacity  to  its 
tmost.    We  have  no  accumulated  stock  on  hand. " 

Hamilton  Watch  Co. :  Dividends  1915,  15  per  cent;  1916,  16  per  cent.  Later  divi- 
ends  not  reported. 

We  qoute  from  a  letter  sent  out  broadcast  to  the  trade  in  January  1921,  by  Jacques 
>epollier  &  Son,  who  are  representatives  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co. : 
'•  We  have  just  passed  through  a  period  that  has  witnessed  the  public  buying  watches 
romiscuously,  because  the  dealer  was  short  in  his  stocks,  gi^'ing  the  comsumer  little, 

any,  choice  in  nis  selection  of  watches,  and  the  American  watch  manufacturers 
ere  physically  unable  to  procure  any  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand' 

*  *.  Many  orders  are  in  our  books  and  we  are  eight  months  behind  in  deliveries 
f  certain  grades,  so  we  feel  that  with  our  wide  and  varied  experience,  the  trade  will 
elcome  this  expression  of  opinion  on  watch  conditions  for  1921,    *    *    *.    Contrarj- 

>  this  decline  in  prices  of  Swiss  watches,  the  American  made  watch  has  held  its  own 
osition  unassailed,  because  the  increased  demand  has  exceeded  the  increased  out- 
11  of  the  manufacturers.  The  American  made  watch  to-day  is  in  preferred  demand 
y  the  consumer." 

Under  date  of  April  8,  1921,  a  letter  was  sent  from  the  Elein  National  Watch  Co. 

>  the  National  Wholesale  Jewelers  Association  signed  by  DeForrest  Hulbard,  its 
ice  president,  part  of  which  read  as  follows: 

"The  watch  business  seems  to  be  particularly  favored  inasmuch  as  there  has  been 
n  actual  shortage  of  good  American  watches  during  the  past  few  years.  The  supply 
>5  not  yet  cau^t  up  with  the  demand  and  our  jobbers  have  not  been  able  to  pile 
P  any  stock  worth  mentioning,  but  are,  on  the  other  hand,  eager  to  get  more  goods  in 
ver)'  grade  and  size. " 

^  completely  and  so  thoroughly  do  the  American  watch  manufacturers  control 
»ir  industry,  and  so  independent  are  they,  and  unafraid  of  foreign  competition, 
ut  only  certain  selected  wholesalers  who  are  put  on  their  lists  can  obtam  their 
Titcbes.  For  illustration:  In  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  there  are  approx- 
nately  10  large  wholesale  watch  houses,  practically  all  very  high  rated,  and  of 
pod  standing,  and  yet,  between  these  two  cities — which  is  the  gateway  to  the  great 
|«thweBtr— only  one  wholesaler  is  on  the  list  of  both  the  Waltham  and  Elgin  Watch 
^•^3.  Nobody  but  this  one  wholesaler  can  obtain  watches  of  either  of  these  makes 
\|hi8  territory.  The  same  plan  applies  all  over  the  United  States,  and  unless  the 
'bolesaler  is  placed  on  the  favored  lists  of  these  watch  companies,  no  matter  how 
xcellent  his  financial  standing,  or  how  large  his  volimie  of  business,  he  is  \mable  to 
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obtam  watches  from  the  American  watch  manufacturers.    These  facte  axe  indieir^ 
table  and  known  all  over  the  country  among  people  in  that  businesB  and  can  vs- 
easily  be  proven  by  subpoenaing  any  wholesale  dealer  in  American  watches  from  vi-^ 
part  of  the  country.    In  the  light  ot  the  foregoing  facta  what  need  is  there  for  a^ 
turtiier  protection? 

■ 

OTHER    PURELY    AMERICAN     INDUSTRIES    AFFECTED     BY    UNRBABONABI^S     TAHOT      w 

FOREIGN  WATCH  MOVEMENTS. 

American  watchcase  factories,  whose  investments  are  almost  as  great  as  the  waitli 
movement  manufacturers,  are  dependent  upon  the  importation  of  Swiss  movemosi'- 
for  about  65  per  cent  of  their  entire  production.  According  to  a  statement  given  <r/\ 
by  E.  F.  Hartley,  chief  statistician  for  manufacturers  of  the  Ceiuua  Bureau,  tL^ 
production  of  American  watchcase  factories  in  1914  was  $7,831,000  and  in  1S>1' 
$19,619,000.  According  to  the  same  authority  there  were  31  establishments  in  1914  anJ 
33  in  1919 — only  two  additional  establishments,  while  the  production  during  the  aun^ 
time  increased  so  stupendously.  This  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  Aia««- 
can  watchcase  factories  is  due  directly  to  the  increase  of  imported  movements.  For 
after  all,  the  watch  movement  is  notmng  but  the  basic  product  or  raw  material  to  tf . 
case  factories.  This  $19,000,000,  therefore,  of  American  industry  must  be  matehAU- 
curtailed  if  the  rates  of  duty  on  foreign  movements  remain  as  passed  b^  the  Hoa«^ 
These  rates  are  so  prohibitive  that  they  will  easily  curtail  the  importation  of  mo%t- 
men  ts  to  the  extent  of  at  least  50  per  cent.  We  will  take ,  for  illustration,  the  estimated 
production  per  day  of  eight  of  the  leading  American  watch  movement  companies,  %i£ 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co 3.  ft"' 

Hamilton  Watch  Co 25^1 

Hampden  Watch  Co 2V^ 

E.  Howard  Watch  Works 1^' 

Illinois  Watch  Co €i> 

South  Bend  Watch  Co fy 

Standard  Watch  Works 1, 5i^ 

Waltham  Watch  Co 1,5ft* 

Making  a  total  of  7,450  movements,  as  against  which  we  find  the  seven  leadir^ 
case  factories  producing  per  day  approximately  the  following  number  of 


Keystone  Watch  Case  Co 4,  «■• 

Wadsworth  Watch  Case  Co 4,  rt»' 

Fahys  Watch  Case  Co 2.W 

Dueber  Watch  Case  Manufacturing  Co 1, 30* 

Illinois  Watch  Case  Co 4.  C»* 

Star  Watch  Case  Co 2,  U* • 

North  American  Watch  Ca^e  Co 1,  «»■■ 

A  total  of  19,000  cases. 

From  only  this  partial  list  it  is  quite  evident  there  are  at  least  11,500  cases  ma^ 
every  day  in  excess  of  the  sum  total  of  the  American  movements  made.    1^ 
amount  of  cases  does  not  take  into  consideration  over  50  other  small  case  makM«  < . 
fancy  designs,  who  have  the  sum  total  production  of  at  least  1,500  cases  a  day  and  «t. 
are  entirely  dependent  for  their  continuation  upon  the  importation  of  Swiss  movvnie&i' 

To  furnish  cases  for  the  output  of  only  American  watch  movement  manufactorvr 
would  require  only  two  of  the  very  large  companies.  The  rest  could  be  diKxnitmn!>i 
If  such  a  situation  should  arise,  and  it  is  our  earnest  belief  that  if  your  oomndttee  vil' 
call  before  it  the  heads  of  the  largest  case  factories  they  will  substantiate  our  staftemea*. 
it  would  result  not  only  in  great  hardships  to  the  stockholders  intetested  in  the  ct^ 
factories  and  in  the  unemployment  of  thousands  of  working  men  and  women,  but  V9«V 
also  result  in  a  serious  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  due  to  the  fact  tl»t  tb»  ifr 
come  tax  now  paid  by  all  these  case  factories  would  be  materially  rednoed,  if  c*>' 
entirely  eliminated. 

Anotner  American  industry  that  would  be  vitally  affected  advenely  flhould  thif 
be  a  substantial  curtailment  of  the  importation  of  watch  mov^nents  would  be  tho^ 
companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  watch  bracelets,  who  are  dependent  o'f 
servatively  speaMng,  for  the  sale  of  at  least  85  per  cent  of  their  production  upon  ti' 
im|x>rtation  of  watch  movements.  As  this  industiy  has  practically  been  al2B» 
entirely  developed  in  recent  years,  since  the  importation  of  small  ladies'  br»^i-' 
watches,  we  are  unable  to  give  you  statistics,  but  as  bracelets  are  used  only  on  Imh^ 
small  watches  and  as  tiie  quantity  of  ladies*  small  watches  by  American  movemH.' 
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Bufactur^B  is  negligible,  it  logically  follows  that  this  industry  is  almost,  entirely 
bendent  upon  imported  movements. 
Ihe  msDuocturers  of  boxes  for  bracelet  watches  are  also  greatly  dependent  for  this 
fd  other  manttfactures  upon  these  imported  movements. 

I 
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pPDgres  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of  the 

i  Switzerland,  from  whom  we  import  about  95  per  cent  of  our  foreign  movements^ 
cloaed  to  her  the  markets  of  the  Central  States,  Bussia,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain, 
ff  before  the  war,  together  with  Great  Britain,  took  over  60'per  cent  of  the  total 
Jp»  exports.  We  quote  from  the  Tariff  Commission  Catalogue  under  the  heading 
weigo  production  and  trade: '' 

%reat  Britain  and  Germany  have  always  been  heavy  importers  of  Swiss  watches 
d  parts  of  watches,  taking  m  1913  over  one-third  of  Switzerland's  entire  export. 
thou^  the  United  States  stood  as  the  sixtii  largest  customer  of  Switzerland  for 
iXrhes  and  parts  in  1913,  the  ev^-growing  trade  and  special  demand  in  watches  for 
ilitanr  purposes  placed  this  country  in  the  position  of  Switzerland's  largest  cus- 
ner  m  1917  and  1918.  Other  large  customers  of  Switzerland  before  the  war  were 
lasia,  AustriarHuiigary,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain;  these  eight  countries  took  over 
per  cent  of  the  total  Swiss  exports  in  1913.'' 

rhft  closincf  of  these  markets  spurred  Switzerland  on  to  export  her  production  as 
Q('h  aa  posable  to  the  United  States,  but  with  the  reestablishment  of  peace  and  th  e 
nniption  of  somewhat  normal  conditions,  these  markets  will  again  be  thrown  open 
her,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Swiss  manufacturer,  because  of  the  prox- 
lity  of  these  countries  to  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  thereby  making  trade  relations 
aer.  would  sooner  sell  in  the  markets  of  these  countries  than  to  the  American 
»rket.  This,  in  itself,  will  cause  a  material  decrease  in  the  importations  of  watches 
this  country. 

LABOR. 

Sioce  the  International  Labor  Conference  in  1919  watchmakers  in  Switzerland  are 
orldiig  only  48  hours  a  week  instead  of  56,  which  means  that  the  cost  of  labor  as  a 
suit  of  this  alone  has  increased  20  per  cent.  The  average  cost  of  labor  to-day  in 
ntzerland,  figiued  in  gold,  is  between  $25  and  $35  per  week,  and  adjusters  are  paid 
high  as  $50  per  week.  The  duty  rates,  as  recommended  in  this  brief,  are  equivalent 
u  ad  valorem  rate  of  at  least  40  per  cent,  and  in  a  few  instances  more  than  that. 
Ming  40  ner  cent  to  the  lowest  paid  watchmaker  to-day  in  Switzerland — which  is 
•V-would  make  the  total  $35  for  the  lowest  priced  man.  To  this  $35  per  week  must 
'  added  at  least  another  30  per  cent,  which  is  the  minimum  of  the  importer's  gross 
ofits,  which  would  make  it  a  total  of  at  least  $45  per  week.  The  reason  that  the 
per  cent,  representing  the  importer's  ^ross  profits,  should  be  added  in  calculating 
e  rRlative  cost  of  labor  is  because  in  this  country  the  manufacturer  sells  directly  to 
B  wholesaler,  while  the  Swias  manufacturer  sells  at  least  95  per  cent  of  his  products 
fough  the  American  importer,  and  the  importer,  in  turn,  sells  it  to  the  wnolesaler 
a  gross  profit,  as  stated  neretofore,  of  at  least  30  per  cent.  The  average  wage  earned 
the  American  watchmaker  is  to-day  between  $35  and  $40  per  week,  with  such 
'tories  as  the  Waltham  and  others  announcing  a  reduction  very  recently  of  from  10 
lo  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  their  men. 

FIXED  CHARGES   AND   OVERHEAD   EXPENSES. 

^ile  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  not  themselves  the  overhead  expenses  of 
*ping  their  watches  in  repair,  the  watch  importers,  through  whom  these  foreign 
nufacturers  sell  their  watches,  have  this  overhead  expense  exactly  the  same  as 
>  American  manufacturers  and  must  consider  it  in  arriving  at  the  prices  at  which 
y  sell  their  watches.  They  maintain  large  and  expensive  repair  shops  in  which 
y  back  up  their  guarantees  against  defects  and  put  m  shape  aQ  movements  which 
to  keep  accurate  time.  They,  as  well  as  the  joober  through  whom  they  sell,  carry 
^  quantities  of  materials  available  for  the  repair  of  all  watches  they  sell, 
because,  as  shown  by  this  brief,  the  American  watch-movement  manufacturers 
(d  no  further  protection  than  they  already  have,  because  we  believe  that  for  the 
tection  of  American  watchcase  factories  the  importation  of  foreign  watches  are 
^saary  and  indispensable,  we  respectfully  ask  that  the  duty  on  watches  be  pre- 
ed  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  herein  contained. 
Names  of  some  of  the  prominent  firms  represented:  Tiffany  <&  Co.,  New  York; 
Wittnauer  Co.,  Now  York;  Gruen  National  Watch  Case  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
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Gnien  Watch  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Brighton  Watch  Case  Co.,  New  Yorkr  Black 
Starr  <&  Froet,  New  York;  J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Hayden  W.  Whff  is 
&  Co.,  New  York;  Concord  Watch  Co.,  New  York;  A.  Schwob  (Inc.).  New  Yitfi; 
Bi£^ke  &  Eckert  Co.,  New  York;  E.  E.  Robert  Co.,  New  York;  Hipp.  DidiAem 
Coj;,  New  York;  Phelps  &  Perry,  New  York;  Helbein  Stone  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York 
J.  F.  Mansfield  Co.,  New  York;  Omega  Watch  Co.,  New  York;  Paul  Dittsheim  Corpora 
tion,  New  York;  Geo.  W.  Welshs  Son,  New  York;  Knickerbocker  Watch  Co.,  >«*^ 
York;  Jos.  Barfield,  New  York;  Greenleaf  Crosby  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fl»;  "HaUmark  * 
United  Jewelers  (Inc.),  an  association  of  800  retail  jewelers;  Wm.  G.  Knapp,  N*^ 
York;  J.  Gottlieb,  New  York;  Will  H.  Beck  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa:  Marcos  i  <"n 
New  York;  T.  Kirknatrick  &  Co.,  New  York;  Grqgan  Co.,  Pittsbuigh,  Pa.;  How^n 
&  Co.,  New  York;  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co.,  New  York.) 

STATEMENT  OF  B.  C.  McCULLOGH,  BEPBESBNTINa  THE  HAJIPDEK 
WATCH  CO.,  CANTON,  OHIO,  AND  OTHEB  AHEBICAN  WATCH  XAKT7- 
FACTX7BEBS. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  I  represent,  Mr.  ChaLrman  and  gentlemen  of  thf 
committee,  the  leading  American  watch  manufacturers,  includinsr 
the  Hampden  Watch  Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  of  which  I  have  been  a 
director  lor  a  great  many  years,  and  I  helped  as  attorney  in  tlie 
preparation  of  the  evidence  and  the  testimony  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  act  of  1909  and  the  act  of  1913,  and  am  famiUar  in 
a  ^neral  way  with  the  business  of  manufacturing  watch  movement^. 

The  Chaieman.  What  business  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  watch-movement  manufacturing  business 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  figures  the  gentleman  wL<> 
preceded  me  suomitted.  He  said  that  the  increase  m  impNortation^ 
of  foreign  watches  was  due  to  the  war.  I  have  a  comparison  hei> 
of  the  act  of  1909,  the  act  of  1913,  and  the  Fordney  bill;  and  at  xh- 
bottom  of  the  sheet  I  have  figures  showing  the  importations  <>^ 
watches  and  parts  for  every  year  from  1895  dbwn  to  1920,  compilt^- 
by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Taking    the    Underwood   bill:  In    1913    the    importations   wer 
$1,951,579;  1914,    $2,669,200;  1915,    $2,301,323;  1916,    $2,933,9i>4 
1917,     $4,975,901;     1918,     $8,274,863;     1919,     $9,215,189;     I92i' 
$12,608,624.     The   importation  of  foreizn-made   watch  movement^ 
during  1919  and  1920  certainly  was  not  due  to  the  war. 

I  suppose  there  has  been  no  more  thorough  investi^tion  anJ 
examination  made  of  any  paragraph  of  the  Fordney  bill  than  ws.^ 
made  of  the  watch  para^aph  Dy  the  subcommitteie  of  which  Mr 
Tilson  was  chairman.  'Hiey  went  into  every  detail  of  it,  and  I 
venture  to  sav  no  paragraph  was  more  thoroughly  investigated  dur- 
ing the  consideration  oi  the  act  of  1909  than  the  watch  paragraph. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  analysis  or  comparison  of  the  paragraph 
submitted  I  have  given  the  gist  of  the  changes  in  the  Fordney  V- 
as  compared  with  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.    Tne  Fordney  bill  cor^*^- 
movements  knocked  down  for  reassembling.    In  the  brief  that  i 
will  submit — I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  aboai  i:- 
we  show,  and  I  think  prove,  that  there  was  a  practice,  aft«r  t!: 
Payne-Aldrich  bill  went  into  effect,  of  "knockmg  down"  wa:« 
movements,  getting  them  all  ready  for  assembling,  and  then  brins: 
ing  them  in  Is  material  and  assembling  them  mtliis  country,  thr^ 
evading  the  duty.    The  provision  I  nave  referred  to   I   Debr\ 
strengthens  the  bill. 
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The  Fordney  bill  classifies  clock  watches  separately.  Clock 
ratches  were  classified  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  with  seven- 
>weled  movements.  A  clock  watch  is  simply  a  combination  of 
heels  without  jewels  or  adjustments.  It  probably  has  been  timed 
\  a  general  waj,  but  it  is  not  comparable  as  an  enective  time*keep- 
ig  machine  with  a  jeweled  watch.  In  our  opinion  it  was  wise  to 
lassify  seven-jewelea  movements  separate  from  clock  watches,  and 
lerefore  that  classification  was  suggested  to  the  subcommittee  of 
16  Ways  and  Means  Conmdttee  and,  after  thorough  consideration, 
loDted.    We  think  that  classification  should  be  retained. 

The  Fordney  bill  also  classifies  17-jeweled  movements  according  to 
jjustments.  Seventeen-jeweled  movements  are  manufactured  ad- 
isted  and  unadjusted.  The  7-jeweled  movement,  the  11-jeweled 
lovement,  the  15-jeweled  movement  are  all  almost  universally  un- 
Ijustedy  and  so  regarded  in  the  trade.  Seventeen-jeweled  move- 
tents,  as  I  have  said,  are  manufactured  adjusted  and  unadjusted; 
id  all  movements  having  over  17  jewels  are  universally  adjusted. 

17-jeweled  movement,  adjusted,  will  cost  to  produce  and  will  sell 
>r  just  about  three  times  what  a  17-jeweled  movement  unadjusted 
ill  cost  and  sell  for. 

Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  a  17-jeweled  movement,  unadjusted, 
une  in  at  the  same  specific  rate  as  the  17-jeweled  movement,  ad- 
iBted. 

From  a  revenue-producing  standpoint,  as  well  as  from  the  stand- 
mi  of  protection,  the  classification  of  17-jeweled  movements  as 
ntten  into  the  Fordney  bill  should  be  retained. 
The  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  minimized  the  value  of  adjust- 
lentfi.  The  value  of  a  watch  movement  is  determined  in  two  ways : 
u^t>  by  the  number  of  jewels  it  contains;  and,  second,  by  the  kmd 
id  number  of  its  adjustments.  I  can  not  take  the  time  to  go  into 
Btail  in  regard  to  the  mechanical  differences  between  mere  timing 
id  adjusting,  but  I  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  statement  of 
•S.Cory,  superintendent  of  the  Hampden  Watch  Co.,  of  Canton, 
Wo,  in  resara  to  adjustments,  in  the  brief  I  shall  submit.  Mr.  Cory 
^ribes  the  many  intricate  and  painstaking  processes  necessary  in 
ijusting  a  watch  movement  so  that  under  all  conditions  it  will  run 
ithin  certain  limits  of  error.    A  watch  movement  is  an  instrument 

S decision  for  computing  time.  In  order  that  it  may  be  an  accurate 
dependable  machine  it  must  be  put  through  the  processes 
scribed  by  lifr.  Cory,  and  these  processes,  as  he  dearly  states,  fre- 
lently  t^e  several  months  before  the  watch  will  run  within  the 
«iuired  rating.  Why  a  17-jeweled  movement,  unadjusted,  should 
^e  in  for  the  same  specific  rate  of  duty  that  a  17-jeweled  move- 
ent,  fully  adjusted,  comes  in  for,  when  the  one  is  three  times  as 
duable  as  the  other*  is  hard  to  explain. 

I  want  to  refer  briefly  to  the  marking  provisions  of  this  bill.  The 
trking  provisions  of  the  Fordney  bill,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
imber  of  marks  and  figures  that  must  be  put  upon  the  plate,  are 
tacUy  identical  with  the  marking  provisions  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
^'  ,  I  submitted  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  the  small  movements  he 
fiutioned,  maiiced  in  conformity  with  the  tentative  draft  of  the 
&jme  bill,  which  evidently  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senator 
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that  those  markup  requirements  could  be  complied  with.  The  hw 
was  in  operation  iot  a  number  of  years  and  presumably  compBd 
with.     If  they  could  do  it  then,  they  can  do  it  now. 

I  also  exhibited  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  at  that  time  this  littlp 
coin  [exhibiting]  made  at  the  mint,  where  they  die-sunk  upon  a  pie(« 
of  metal  this  size  the  entire  Lord's  Prayer.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
their  being  able  to  do  it,  but  they  do  not  want  to  do  it,  it  seems,  and 
why? 

I  want  to  respectfully  refer  the  committee  to  the  evidence  of  fraud? 
set  out  in  the  brief  I  shall  submit,  with  special  reference  to  the  matter 
of  markings: 

Effect  of  stamping  provisions  on  railroad  time  service.  (^<>py  «»' 
letter  of  Webb  C.  Ball,  general  time  inspector  for  American  rauroa^l 
systems,  mileage  of  over  100,000  miles,  who  says: 

To  permit  foreign  watches  to  come  into  this  country  without  such  markinss  » 
tampering  dangerously  x^ith  human  life  and  property. 

Also  letters  and  affidavits  in  regard  to  exhibit  fraudulently  marker! 
''Time  Ball  Special,'^  etc.,  detected  in  hands  of  employees  of  Chicag»» 
Burlington  &  Quincj^  Railroad  Co. 

Also  letter  of  Hamilton  Watch  Co.  in  r^ard  to  fraudulentlv  markeii 
Swiss  movements. 

AflSdavit  of  George  E.  Hunter  in  r^ard  to  fraudulentlv  mark«*«i 
Swiss  movements. 

All  the  American  manufacturers  of  watch  movements  want  or  a>k 
are  rates  that  will  eoualize  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  t\ 
home  and  abroad.  They  are  not  seeking  special  favors  or  any  specisi 
advantages. 

We  thmk  that  the  Fordney  bill  is  fair.  The  rates  are  practicalh 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill.  We  are  satisfied  with 
the  Fordney  bill,  and  feel  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  watcl» 
paragraph  without  serious  and  careful  consideration,  which  I  fcn(»ti 
it  will  nave. 

I  ask  the  privilege  of  submitting  later  a  brief  in  detail,  meetiiu: 
the  suggestions  that  were  made  by  the  gentleman  who  preceded  mr 

At  this  time  I  shall  refer  but  to  one  or  two  of  the  recommendation- 
made  by  him  on  behalf  of  the  importers.  Some  of  the  recommenciM* 
tions  made  were  clearly  shown  by  the  general  discussion  here  to  ^ 
impractical  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government,  for  instancf- 
the  recommendations  as  to  'stop  watches."  That  recommendatinr 
would  probably  be  good  for  the  importer,  if  adopted,  but  unfair  to  th* 
Government.  It  might  be  that  if  the  recommendation  were  adopt#»*^ 
all  high-grade  watches  when  imported  vould  have  the  '*  stop-watch 
attachment  and  come  in  for  $1.  At  least  it  is  but  logical  t^at  on* 
recommendation  of  that  kind  shall  put  all  the  others  on  question 
Importers  of  watches  recommend  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  on  jewfi* 
or  trom  10  per  cent,  the  present  law,  to  15  per  cent.  I  want  to  call  th. 
committee  s  attention  to  the  facts  about  jewels.  In  1909  it  was  siiovT> 
that  "the  jewels  used  in  the  construction  of  a  watch  morem^n* 
amount  in  many  cases  to  about  60  per  cent  of  the  material  cost  of  iht 
movement.''  Jewels  for  watch  movements  have  never  been  man»:- 
factured  successfully  in  this  country,  so  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  watch  movements  is  compelled  to  import  them.     I  qu<i^- 
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he  following  from  a  letter  of  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
ratch  movements  in  this  country  upon  the  subject: 

To  the  American  watch-movement  manufocturer,  watch  jewels  are  the  same  as  raw 
laterial.  They  can  not  be  manufactured  in  this  country  successfully,  and  we  are 
lerefore  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  producers,  who  by  combination  fix  the  price  to 
ait  themselves.  Since  1914  ihey  have  increased  prices  more  than  135  per  cent,  so 
mt  we  are  now  paying  duty  on  jewels  in  excess  of  23^  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
rices  prevailing  when  the  tariff  act  of  1913  went  into  effect.  There  is  no  reason 
)  suppose  that  the  prices  of  jewels  will  not  be  still  further  increased  up  to  the  point 
here  the  combination  of  price  and  duty  will  check  the  production  of  watch  move- 
leots  in  this  country  by  compelling  the  manufacturer  to  increase  the  price  of  watches 
)  9uch  an  extent  as  to  lessen  the  demand.  We  submit  that  it  is  not  to  the  interest 
f  the  Government  or  of  the  watch  industry  that  production  should  decline. 

There  being  no  watch  jewels  produced  in  this  country  to  amount 
anythii^  and  it  being  impossiole  to  produce  them  successfully,  the 
uty  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  we  think 
( a  fair  revenue  duty  and  should  not  be  increased. 
I  want  to  refer  also  to  the  statement  made  by  the  representative 
f  the  importers  that  the  rates  he  suggested  on  watch  movements 
closely  approximate"  the  rates  in  thePayne-Aldrich  bill.  This  ia 
ot  correct;  to  illustrate:  He  suggests  a  specific  duty  of  S5  each  on 
lovements  having  more  than  17  jewels.  Under  the  Payne-Aldrich 
iw,  which  providra  for  a  duty  of  $3  each  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem^ 
ccording  to  the  figures  in  '' imports  and  duties,  dividing  the  num- 
*er  of  movements  cleared  into  uie  amount  of  duties  collected  shows 
n  average  specific  duty  for  the  years  the  law  was  in  operation  on 
lovements  having  more  than  17  jewels  as  follows: 


0 


Years. 


ATiog  more  than  17  jewels*  9i  and  25  per  cent  ad  vaJorem  con 
Twted: 

1910 

1»1J 

1»I2 ["[ 

1913 ;..  

1914 


1 

Number. 

DuUes. 

a,  766 

141,432 

5,410 

55,a36 

5,859 

55,056 

5,549 

56,776 

1,626 

16,235 

Spedflc 
anty. 


III.UO 

10.17 

0.30 

ia50 

9.98 


I'nder  the  Dingley  law,  which  provided  a  duty  of  $3  each  and  25 

er  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  movements  having  over  17  jewels,  when 

>nverted  into  straight  specific  duties  the  average  amount  collected 

a  all  movements  having  more  than  17  jewels  during  the  entire  oper- 

tion  of  the  law  was  $10.73  each.    The  rates  in  the  Fordney  bill 

closely  approximate  "  the  rates  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

I  have  covered  fully  in  the  brief  I  shall  submit  to-day  the  reasons 

»r  the  classification  of  17-jewel  movements  according  to  adjustments 

id  have  expressed  our  reasons  for  favoring  the  stamping  provisions 

the  Fordney  bill.    I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  tne  reasons  ad- 

mced  by  the  representatives  of  the  importers  for  changing  these 

revisions  are  sound  aside  and  apart  from  tne  interest  of  the  importers. 

The  paragraph  in  the  Fordney  bill,  No.  367,  as  it  relates  to  watches, 

workable  arid,  we  believe,  fair  in  every  particular. 

I  may  later  desire  to  make  some  reference  to  the  collateral  matters 

Jierred  to  in  the  brief  and  statement  of  the  representative  of  the 

oporters. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  privilege  of  submitting  a  brief  in 
ehalf  of  American  manufacturers  of  enamel  ware 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Before  you  leave  this  matter,  will  you  state. 
Mr.  McCulloch,  whether  you  have  any  connection  with  the  watch  com- 
panies that  you  represent  here  in  any  other  way  than  as  an  attorney  > 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  No;  no  other  way,  except  that  I  am  director 
of  the  Hainpden  Watch  Co. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  profits 
of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  McCfuLLOOH.  Yes.  I  know  there  has  been  no  dividend  d^ 
clared  recently.  But  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  in  that  coimectio& 
that  I  will  furnish  him,  for  confidential  use,  anything  he  wbhu 
on  that  subject.  There  has  perhaps  not  been  any  industry  in  Amer- 
ica that  has  had  to  struggle  like  tne  American  watch  industry. 

Senator  La  Follette.  x  our  address  is  Canton,  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  furnish  the  Senator  anythinc 
he  wants  on  the  subject. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  filing  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the 
nianuf acturers  of  enamel  ware,  which  is  covered  by  paragraph  339 
page  56,  of  H.  R.  7546,  and  to  say  that  the  provision  in  the  House 
Dill  is  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers  who  simed  this  brief. 

I  should  also  like  to  have  the  privilege,  1&.  Chainnan,  of  sak- 
mittin^  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  ball  bearings 
Toiler  bearings,  and  steel  balls,  covered  by  paragraph  321,  pafi;e  51. 
of  H.  R.  7456.    They  are  also  satisfied  witn  the  Fordney  Diu. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Was  this  statement  which  you  have  fur- 
nished the  members  of  the  committee  prepared  for  you,  or  did  you 
prepare  it  yourself  ? 
.  Mr.  McCiuLLOCH.  I  prepared  it  myself.  Senator. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  just  submitted  the  table  of  imports  t^ 
Mr.  McCoy,  and  he  is  not  able  to  get  from  his  records — ^I  am  justl 
calling  your  attention  to  it — any  figures  that  are  in  agreement  witl^ 
yours.  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  might  wish  to  take  that  matt^ ^ 
up  with  him. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Yes;  I  will  see  Mr.  McCoy.  I  will  tell  you  how  ( 
got  these  figures.  I  asked  the  Tariff  Commission  to  furnish  them,  tii 
these  are  their  official  figures.    I  will  send  the  Senator  a  copy  of  tbeiu. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  Do  the  committee  want  to  hedr  from  a  man  wbo  b 
an  expert  on  the  question  of  adjustments  ?  He  was  bom  here  ^ 
raised  here,  and  has  been  in  the  watch  busuiess  all  his  life.  I  voulJ 
like  to  have  the  committee  hear  him  on  adjustments^  if  it  is  c' 
imposing  on  your  time. 

The  (Jhaieman.  Has  he  made  an  application  for  a  hearing  I 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  He  has  not,  because  we  did  not  know  at  that  tim- 
whether  we  would  be  fortimate  enough  to  be  able  to  get  him 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  on  the  b^- 
who  have  been  promised  a  hearing  and  who  are  waiting.  It  wo\iii 
hardly  be  fair  to  put  him  ahead  of  them.  If  you  wiU  send  his  nm 
in  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee  he  will  be  glad  to  notify  him.  ^' 
may  be  able  to  hear  him  at  some  time  to-morrow. 
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VFABI80N    OF    WATCH   XOVSMSNT   PARAGRAPHS  IN  ACT  OP  1909,  ACT  OP  1913,   AND 

PORBNBY  BILL. 


ACT  or  1900. 

Vatcb  moyements,  including 
le 

«ctar9,  whether  imported  In 
«or 

;  if  having  not  more  than  seven 
rels. 

aentseach; 

laving  more  than  lOTen  Jewels, 
loot 

re  than  eleven  jewels. 
»eadi. 

■Ting  more  than  eleven  Jewels 
loot 

rt  than  fifteen  Jewels, 
83  each: 

teyiflg  more  than  fifteen  and 
t 

re  than  seventeen  Jewels, 
%  odi  and  25  per  centum  ad 
iorem; 

aving  more  than  seventeen 
rds, 

nco  and  25  per  centum  ad 
kran; 

(TatcboasBS  and  parts  of 
Itches,  chronametars,  hox  or 
tPk  vdA  puts  thereof,  40  per 
itam  ad  valorem:  lever  clock 
lYonents  havbic  Jewels  in  the 
apemeot,  and  aocks  contain- 
I  such  movements,  tl  eadi  and 
per  oentnm  ad  valorem;  all 
nr  docks  and  parts  thereof, 
t  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
BUfio,  whether  separately 
ekea  or  otherwise,  not  com- 
■ed  vhoQy  or  in  chief  value  of 
isa,  porcelain,  parian,  blsquiL 
Mrthenware,  Itiper  centum  ad 
iIoRm;  all  Jewds  for  use  in  tiie 
umlactiire  of  wat^ies  or  clocks, 

r:  oentom  ad  valorem;  enam- 
dials  for  watches  or  other 
nnnnmts,  3  cents  per  dial  and 
pereentnm  ad  valorem; 

fVoridetf,  That  all  watch  and 
idt  dials,  whether  attadied  to 
nvaents  or  not,  ahaU  have 
Uibly  painted  or  printed 
sfOD  the  country  of  oriipn.  and 
It  aU  vatdi  movements,  lever 
«k  movements  with  Jewels  in 
!  tscapement,  and  cases  of  for> 
P  naaafaeture  shall  have  the 
BM  of  the  manufacturer  and 
iotry  of  manufacture  cut, 
sraved,  or  die-sunk  eonsplcu- 
7  and  indelihly  on  the  phite 
ue  movement  and  the  inside 
toe  case,  respectively,  and  the 
>vements  sn^  also  have 
«Jed  thereon  hy  one  of  the 
«w)ds  indicated  the  number  of 
^  and  adjustments,  said 
nber  to  be  expressed  both  in 
[ds  and  in  Arabic  numerals; 
1  OQDe  of  the  aforesaid  articles 
wbe deUvered  to  the  importer 
^marked  in  exact  conformity 
«»"« direction. 


ACT  or  1013. 

Watch  movements,  whether 
imported  in  cases  or  not,  watch- 
cases  and  parts  of  watdies,  ehro- 
iiameters.  box  or  ship,  and  parts 
thereof,  levfer  dock  movements 
having  Jewels  in  the  escapement, 
and  docks  containlnK  sucn  move- 
ments, all  other  elocss  and  parts 
thereof,  not  otherwise  provided 
for  in  this  section,  whether  sepa- 
ratdy  packed  or  otherwise,  not 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  cmna,  porodam,  parian,  bisque . 
or  earthenware,  30  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  all  Jewds  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  watdies.  docks, 
or  meters.  10  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  time  aetect<ns,  15  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  enameled 
dials  and  dial  plates  for  watches 
or  other  instruments,  30  per 
centum  ad  valorem; 


Provided^  That  all  watdi  and 
clock  dials,  whether  attached  to 
movements  or  not,  shall  have 
indelibly  painted  or  printed 
thereon  the  name  of  the  coimtry 
of  origin,  and  that  all  watch 
movements,  and  plates,  lever 
clock  movements,  with  lewels  in 
the  escapement,  whether  im- 
ported assembled  or  knocked 
down  for  reassembling,  and  cases 
of  fordgn  manufacture,  shall 
have  the  name  of  the  manufao> 
turer  and  country  of  manufac- 
ture cut,  engraved,  or  die-sunk 
conspicuously  and  indelibly  on 
the  plate  of  the  movement  and 
the  inside  of  the  case  respectivdy, 
and  the  movements  and  plates 
shall  also  have  marked  thereon 
by  one  of  the  methods  indicated 
the  number  of  Jewels  and  adjust- 
ments, said  numbers  to  be  ex- 
pressed dther  in  words  or  in 
Arabic  numerals:  and  if  the  move- 
ment is  not  adjustde  the  word 
<' unadjusted"  shall  be  marked 
ihereon  by  one  of  the  methods 
indicated:  and  none  of  the  afore- 
said artiues  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  importer  unless  marked  in 
exact  conformity  to  this  direction. 


FORDNET  BILL. 

Watch  movements, 

whether  imported  in  cases  or 

otherwise. 

assembled  or  knocked  down 

for  reassembling, 

if  having  less  than  seven  Jewds, 

10.75  each; 

having  seven  and  not 

more  than  deven  Jewels, 

$125eadi; 

having  more  than  deven 

and  not  more  than  fifteen  Jewels, 

92  each; 

having  more  than  fifteen  and 

not  more  than  seventeen  Jewels, 

unadjusted, 

92.75  each; 

having  seventeen  Jewels  and 

adjusted  to  temperature, 

93.50  each; 

having  seventeen  Jewds  and 

adjusted  to  three  positions, 

94.75  each; 

having  seventeen  Jewds  and 

adjusted  to  five  positions, 

96.50  each; 

having  more  than  seventeen 

Jewds, 

adjusted  or  unadjusted, 

910.75  each; 

Watchcases  and  parts  of 
watches,  chronometers,  box  or 
ship,  and  parts  thereof,  35  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  all  Jewds  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  watches , 
docks,  meters,  or  compasses.  10 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  enameled 
dials  for  watches  or  other  instru- 
ments, 3  cents  per  dial  and  35 
per  centum  ad  valorem; 


Provided,  That  all  watch  and 
dock  dials,  whether  attached  to 
movements  or  not,  when  imported 
diall  have  inddibly  painted  or 
printed  thereon  the  name  of  the 
country  of  origin,  and  that  all 
watch  movements  and  plates 
lever  dock  movements  with 
iewds  in  the  escapement,  assem- 
bled or  knocked  down  for  re- 
assembling, and  cases  shall  have 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
and  the  country  of  manufacture 
cut,  engraved,  or  die-sunk  con- 
spicuously and  inddibly  on  the 
fuate  of  the  movement  and  the 
nside  of  the  case,  respectivdy, 
and  the  movement  and  plates 
shall  also  have  marked  thereon 
by  one  of  the  methods  indicated 
the  number  of  jewels  and  adjust- 
ments, said  numbers  to  be  ex- 
pressed both  in  words  and  in 
Arabic  numerals,  and  If  the 
movement  is  not  adjusted,  the 
word  "unadjusted"  shall  be 
marked  thereon  by  one  of  the 
methods  indicated,  and  none  of 
the  aforemid  articles  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  importer  unless 
marked  in  exact  conformity  to 
this  direction. 

Provided  further,  That  only  the 
number  of  the  jewels  which  serve 
a  meehamcal  purpose  as  frio* 
tionalbcArin£s  snali  be  marked  a9 
herein  provided. 
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Duties  in  FoRDNfcy  Bill  no  Highbh  on  Averaoe  Than  Payne  Law. 

The  Payne  Act  of  1909  provided  straight  speciiiG  duties  on  the  lower  gimdee  aad 
mixed  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties  on  the  so-called  higher  grades. 

<rhe  foUowinc"  is  a  comparison  of  the  act  of  1909  (showing  converted  specific  dauef 
on  all  pjades  talcen  from  figures  in  Imports  and  Duties^  with  the  specinc  duties  pn- 
vided  in  the  Fordney  bill. 

It  will  be  noted  that  7- jewel  movements  were  heretofore  clasaified  with  dox 
watches.  Under  the  Fordney  bill  watches  having  less  than  7  jewels  are  cIaaBfie<t 
separately.  So  that  the  so-called  clock  watch  is  not  placed  in  the  same  ctasaficatiAi: 
with  the  7-iewel  movement. 

The  Fordney  bill  classifies  17-jewel  movements  according  to  adjustmentB.  Undt^ 
the  Payne  law  an  unadjusted  17-jewel  movement  was  brought  in  under  the  ev&f 
specific  rate  of  duty  as  a  17-jewel  movement  adjusted  to  temperature  and  five  positioitf 
no  account  being  taken  of  the  adjustments  which  as  shown  l^y  the  brief  attached  sn> 
so  potent  in  determining  the  value  of  these  watches.  A  17-jewel  movement  adjupv^i 
to  temperature  and  five  positions  will  cost  to  produce  and  will  sell  for  more  xhi^ 
three  times  what  a  17-jewel  movement  unadjusted  will  cost  to  produce  and  witi 
sell  for. 

The  specific  rates  in  the  Fordnev  bill  on  17-jewel  movements  adjusted  and  unAd 
justed  are  low  in  comparison  witn  the  converted  specific  rates  in  the  Payne  lift 
because  the  converted  rates  were,  without  doubt,  largely  based  upon  the  value  m 
the  unadjusted  17-jewel  movements. 

PAYNE  LAW. 
[Specific  duties  on  all  grades.! 

Having  not  more  than  7  jewels,  70  cents  each;  having  more  than  7  and  not  mon 
than  11  jewels,  $1.35  each;  naving  more  than  11  and  not  more  than  15  jewels,  $\y- 
each;  having  more  than  15  and  not  more  thau  17  jewels,  $1.25  and  25  per  cent  s  f 
valorem,  converted  as  follows: 


Years. 


Number.!  Duties 


1910 11,686 

1911 '  17,182 

1912 1'  20,244 

1913 1  16,860 

1914 1  2,415 


S34,99K 

48.58B 

51,880 
8,706 


SmnSfe 

dutT 


1  • 


Having  more  than  17  jewels,  $3  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  converted  as  fnHovf 


Years. 


Ntunber. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


3,766 
5,410 
5,850 
5,510 
1,626 


^^  ""s^: 


S41,433 

iu  • 

55»(n6 

V.  * 

55^  0» 

K*! 

55^775 

I'V   ■ 

16,235 

1  m 

FORDNBY  BILL. 


Having  less  than  7  jewels,  75  cents  each;  having  7  and  not  more  than  11  jevfi? 
$1.25  eacn;  having  more  than  11  and  not  more  than  15  jewels,  $2  each;  having  foorv 
than  15  and  not  more  than  17  jewels,  unadjusted,  $2.75  each;  havinf;  17  jewelf  s&' 
adjusted  to  temperature,  $3.50  each;  having. 17  jewels  and  adjusted  to  three  poBit3oc» 
$4.75  each;  having  17  jewels  £tnd  adjusted  to  5  positions,  $6.50  each;  having  mote  th* 
17  jewels,  adjusted  or  unadjusted,  $10.75  each. 


GIST  OF  FORDNEY  BILL  CHANGES. 


1.  The  Fordney  bill — covers  movements  knocked  down  for  reassembliiig. 

2.  Classifies  clock  watch  separately. 

3.  Olaasifiee  17-jewel  movements  according  to  adjustments. 

4.  Provides  straight  specific  duties  on  all  grades  which  are  no  higher  on  an  aveT*;^ 
than  the  duties  provided  in  the  Payne  law. 
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The  duties  are  baaed  on  prewar  conditions. 

Carries  the  marking  provisions  practically  the  same  as  the  provisions  of  the 
ne  and  Underwood  bills.  The  provisions  of  the  Underwood  bill  as  to  marking  are 
wed  almost  verbatim  with  the  exception  that  the  provision  of  the  Payne  law  re* 
ing  the  number  of  jewels  to  be  marked  both  in  words  and  Arabic  numerals  is 
>ted  in  the  Fordney  bUl.  This  requirement  is  made  for  the  purjxise  of  stopping 
braud  leeulting  from  brinj^g  a  17  jewel  movement  in  marked  '^7"  jewels  and  then 
aving  the  numeral  ''1"  m  £ont  of  the  numeral  '7"  i^ter  the  movement  has  been 
red,  thus  defrauding  the  Government. 

tie  following  are  the  official  figures  furnished  on  February  10,  1921,  by  the  United 
es  Tari£f  Commission,  showing  imports  of  watcher  and  parts  for  each  year  from 
>  to  1920: 


• $988 

i 1,086 

' 1,107 

; 566 

> 747 

) 969 

L 1,117 

1 1,237 

J 1,443 

1 1,559 

5 1,737 

6 1,912 

7 2,134 

& 1,555 

9 1,406 

0 1,253 

1 1,637 

2 1,  660 

3 1,951 

L4 2,669 

15 2,301 

16 2,933 

17 4,975 

18 8,274 

19 9,215 


004 
855 
080 
674 
729 
406 
255 
562 
184 
428 
678 
811 
037 
944 
805 
008 
857 
857 
579 
200 
323 
964 
901 
853 
189 


20 12,608.624 

atement   in   support  op   paragraph   op  the   fordney   bill   relating   lo 

Watch  Movements. 

The  Fordney  bill,  paragraph  367,  is  satisfactory  to  the  interests  represented. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  and  will  not  be  seriously  denied  that  American- made 
Itch  movements  are  as  accurate  and  reliable  timepieces  ss  are  manufactured  any- 
tiere  in  the  world.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer,  American  watches  have 
any  advantages  over  the  foreign-made  product.  First  of  all,  they  are  made  in 
merica  by  American  workmen.  The  quality  is  uniform,  repairs  are  more  easily 
s^e  because  of.  the  interchangeable  material  which  is  always  available,  and  the 
merican  manufacturer  of  known  reputation  stands  back  of  his  product.  There  are 
)  fake  watch-movement  manufacturers  in  this  country.  The  American  consumer, 
lerefore,  gains  nothing  by  buyins;  a  foreign-made  watch  movement. 
There  is  no  combination  in  the  business,  and  the  fiercest  competition  as  to  quality 
id  prices  is  evidenced  even'where,  so  that  the  public  is  assured  the  highest  quality 
ptauiahle  at  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  American  wages  and  conaitions. 
rom  SO  to  90  per  cent  of  the  cost,  of  producing  watch  movements  in  America  is  labor. 
n  the  light  of  such  conditions,  is  there  any  reason  in  the  world  why  the  American 
laiket  should  be  turned  over  to  the  producers  of  foreim-made  goods? 

A  circular  recently  issued  by  watch  importers  states  that  **  about  70  to  90  per  cent  of 
'most  every  jeweler's  watch  business  these  days  is  in  watches  the  movements  of  which 
le  imported."  The  circular  then  attacks  the  Fordney  bill  in  ^neral  terms  both  as 
0  rates  and  marking  provisions,  but  does  not  set  out  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  rat^s 
r  the  marking  provisions. 

Mtached  hereto  is  a  comparison  and  analysis  of  the  paragraph  relating  to  watch 
movements  in  the  act  of  1909,  act  of  1913,  and  revision  of  1921.  Examination  of  the 
Paragraphs  and  the  analysis  will  show  that  the  rates  of  duty  in  the  Fordney  bill  are 
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on  an  average  no  higher  than  the  rates  of  duty  in  the  Payne  Act  of  1909.  The  mirkiL; 
provisionfi  are  practicallv  the  same  as  the  marking  proviflions  of  the  Payne  law  sn-l 
the  Underwood  law.  Tne  only  real  material  change  or  diCFerence  ia  to  be  found  ii| 
the  strengthening  of  the  provisions  that  will  require  the  importer  to  be  honeat  and  &«j| 
cheat  the  Government  and  Amoican  consumers. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  rates  are  not  materially  higher  than  they  were  under  iU 
Payne  law  and  that  the  marking  provisions  are  practidaUy  the  same,  I  call  atteoci^a 
to  the  following  official  figures  of  the  Tariff  Commission  showing  the  history  of  lv 
importation  of  watches  and  parts  during  every  year  from  1895  to  1920.  These  o&tu  1 
figures  show  that  the  importations  of  watches  and  parts  increased  from  91,951. 57!^  \r 
1913  to  $12,608,624  in  1920.  The  importers  claim  that  they  control  from  70  v>  ^< 
per  cent  of  every  jeweler's  watch  safes.  Therefore,  the  provisions  of  the  FordiM^y 
Sill  being  no  increase  over  the  Payne  law  and  the  marking  proviaiona  practiciil'l 
identical,  the  bill  is  certainly  not  unfair  to  the  importer,  to  say  the  least. 

In  connection  with  the  stEimping  provisions,  particular  attention  is  called  to  tfa«l 
exhibits  attached  hereto,  Exhibit  No.  1  showing  the  effect  of  stamping  provisions  oz 
railroad  time  service  with  a  statement  by  the  general  time  inspector  ror  Amerir^^ 
railroad  syBtems  that  ''to  permit  foreien  watches  to  come  into  tnis  country  with-  / 
such  markings  is  tempering  dangerously  with  human  life  and  property.'* 

American  watch  manufacturors  in  making  their  recommendatioiis  to  the  Wav^ 
and  Means  Committee  made  it  very  plain  that  all  they  asked  was  to  have  the  differen.  • 
in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  equalized  on  the  basis  of  prewar  condi- 
tions. They  are  seeking  no  special  advanta^  or  special  favors.  They  recoc- 
mended  that  duties  be  providedfand  that  markings  be  required  thftt  will  protect  tL-i 
consuming  public  and  the  Government  against  undervaluations  and  muds  *t^i 
afford  reasonable  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  employer  of  labor. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  of  American  manufacturers  were  adopted  by  th«r 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Others  were  rejected.  A  number  oi  hearings' in*n 
had  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  cnaige  of  the  metal  schedule.  A  gn^* 
deal  of  evidence  was  submitted  upon  every  point  raised  and  every  change  made. 

I  shall  take  up  in  detail  the  changes  that  were  made  in  the  paragram,  setting  o\r 
as  clearly  as  I  can  the  facts  and  arguments  submitted  in  support  of  sucti  changes. 

Analysis  of  Watch  Paraorafh  tn  Fordnby  Bill  as  comparbd  with  mi 

Payne  Law. 

Knocked-down  movements:  The  words  "assembled  or  knocked  down**  are  add*  . 
in  the  third  line.  Testimony  submitted  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committ'- 
showed  that  quite  a  business  has  been  built  up  in  this  country  throu^  a  vyAezL 
put  into  operation  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  payment  of  duties  on  completei. 
watch  movements. 

Foreign-made  movements  which  have  been  completed  and  timed  are  taken  arc. 
before  being  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  for  the  purpose  of  eva<ting  the  (II: 
are  brou^^ht  into  this  country  as  material,  afterwards  being  assembled  and  sold  u 
competition  with  American  >ratche8. 

Hie  following  affidavit,  which  is  part  of  the  record  of  the  testimony  submitted  t 
the  Ways  and  Ititeans  Committee,  explains  fully  the  system,  and  the  words  "asKc^  •-  • 
or  knocked  down "  added  in  the  third  line  we  believe  will,  to  some  degree,  t^a.*^^ 
and  make  impossible  the  continuation  of  this  fraud  upon  the  Government: 

State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Sawfaifwti^  ss: 

Jacob  6unn,  being  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  iHresident  of  the  Illinois  Watch  i  • 
of  Springfield,  111.,  a  manufacturer  of  watch  movements;  that  the  acoom]«n\'.- 
watcn  movrement,  No.  100,090.  being  a  21-jewel  movement  of  Swis  numulvt  ~ 
was  purchased  in  the  city  of  CKicago  for  $8;  that  affiant  is  informed  that  said  ^niii 
movement  was  imported' into  this  countrv  *' knocked  down^ — ^that  is,  all  the  jar.^ 
of  said  movement  were,  according  to  afiSant's  information,  brought  in  aa  wx*<} 
material,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  from  10  per  cent  on  jewels  to  40  per  cvnt 
other  parts.    According  to  affiant's  said  information,  all  the  parts  safBdent  to  imi' 
said  complete  watch  movement  were  brought  in  at  a  valuation  of  leas  than  ft6  o  i '. 
Affiant  was  informed  further  that  said  watcn  movement  was  imported  by  the  *^Att^- 
Watch  Co.,  Chicago." 
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Affiant  says  that  the  model  for  aaid  watdi  movement  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  watch 
ovement  being  manufactmed  by  the  lUinoiB  Watch  Co.  and  known  as  the  Illinois 
^aich  Go/s  recent  16-8i£e  bridge  model.  The  Illinois  Watch  Co.'s  imports  for  the 
cent  16-size  model  above  refemd  to  are  the  jewels  (which  in  a  grade  similar  to  the 
tsompaoying  movonent  would  be  21  jewels),  a  balance,  a  mainspring,  a  hairspring, 
A  three  hands.  Affiant  sajs  that  the  material  alone  which  the  Illinois  Watch  Co. 
iportB  for  said  movement  is  brought  in  at  a  valuation  of  over  70  cents,  which,  ac- 
suing  to  the  information  of  affiant,  is  moie  than  the  value  placed  upon  the  entire 
Itch  movement  accompanying  this  affidavit,  imported  as  aforesaid.  Affiant  says 
at  said  accompanying  watch  movement  was  taken  down  in  the  factory  of  the  Illi- 
iia  Watch  Co.,  ana  that  each  of  the  plates  of  said  watch  movement  has  a  correspond- 
gnomber,  which  is  conclusive  evidence  to  affiant  that  said  movement  was  assembled 
n  timed  and  adjusted  (if  it  is  adjusted,  it  being  engraved  adjusted  to  positions)  in 
ntzerland.  Affiant  says  that  he  showed  the  material  in  said  movement  to  an 
tporter,  and  that  said  importer  informed  affiant  that  the  material  in  said  movement 
undervalued  from  400  to  500  per  cent. 

Jacob  Bunn. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  3d  day  of  February,  1913. 

D.  H.  Irwin,  Notary  PuhKe. 

CJaasification:  Watch  movements  having  less  than  seven  jewels  are  classified  sepa- 
tely,  and  the  Fordney  bill  provides  such  a  classification  in  the  following  language: 
[f  having  leas  than  seven  jewels,  76  cents. " 

Clock  watches,  which  are  known  as  the  dollar  watch,  but  which  range  in  price 
lywhere  from  fl  to  $3,  contain  no  jewels.  The  value  of  the  clock  watch  is  de- 
nnined  upon  an  entirely  different  basis  than  the  value  of  jeweled  watches,  as  will 
•  hereinafter  explained. 

American  watches  are  nearly  all  jeweled  as  follows: 

Seven-iewel  grades  have  balance  upper  .and  lower  end  stones,  balance  upper  and 
ver  hole  jewels,  receiving  and  discnaiging  pallet  jewels,  and  a  roller  jewel. 
Eleven-jewel  grades  have  bsJance  upper  and  lower  end  stones,  balance  upper  and 
w'er  hole  jewels,  receiving  and  discharging  pallet  jewels,  a  roller  jewel,  thira  upper, 
orth  upi>er,  escape  upper,  tod  pallet  arbor  upper  hole  jewels. 
Pifte^-jewel  grades  nave  balance  upper  ana  lower  end  stones,  balance  upper  and 
wer  hole  jewels,  receiving  and  discharging  pallet  jewels,  a  roller  jewel,  third  upper 
id  lower,  fourth  upper  and  lower,  escape  upper  and  lower,  and  pallet  arbor  upper 
k1  lower  hole  jewels. 

Seventeen-jewel  grades  have  balance  upper  and  lower  end  stones,  balance  upper 
id  lower  hole  jewds,  receiving  and  discharging  pallet  jewels,  a  roller  jewel,  and  the 
3id  pinion,  fourth  pinion,  escape  pinion,  pallet  arbor,  and  center  staff  upper  and 
wer  pivots  are  ioumaled  in  hole  jewels. 

Nineteen-jewel  grades  have  balance  upper  and  lower  end  stones,  balance  upper 
id  lower  hole  jewels,  receiving  and  discharging  pallet  jewels,  a  roller  jewel,  ana  the 
ird  pinion,  fourth  pinion,  escape  pinion,  pallet  arbor  and  center  staff,  barrel  arbor 
W  and  lower  pivots  are  joumalea  in  hole  jewels. 

Tventy-bne-jewel  grades  nave  balance  upper  and  lower  end  stones,  balance  upper 
id  lower  hole  jewels,  receiving  and  dischargmg  pallet  jewels,  a  roller  jewel,  upper  and 
vear  third  and  fourth  hole  jewels,  upper  ana  lower  escape  pinion  nole  jewels  and 
A  stones,  upper  and  lower  pallet  arbor  hole  jewels  and  end  stones,  upper  and  lower 
oter  staff  hole  jewels. 

Twenty-three-jewel  grades  have  the  same  jewels  as  21-jewel  movements,  with 
e  exception  of  two  aaditional  jewels  for  the  barrel  arbor  pivots. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  jewels  in  a  watch  move- 
ent  without  removing  the  dial  and  hands,  and  this  may  cause  trouble  of  various 
nds,  as  there  is  always  the  liability  of  disturbing  the  aajustments,  breaking  dials, 
vots,  jewels,  etc.,  and  the  rating  of  the  watch  should  be  tested  agietin  to  insure  its 
iin^  in  good  condition. 

IniB  chan^  in  the  classification  we  approve: 

Classification  complete:  Watch  movements  have  been  classified,  for  tariff  purposes 
the  past,  as  follows:  Having  not  more  than  7  jewels,  having  more  than  7  jewels 
^  not  more  than  11  jewels,  having  more  than  11  jewels  and  not  more  than  15  jewels, 
iving  more  than  15  jewels  and  not  more  than  17  jewels,  and  having  more  tnan  17 
wels. 

Seventeen-jewel  movements  are  made  unadjusted,  adjusted  to  temperature, 
Ijusted  to  three  positions,  and  adjusted  to  five  positions.  All  movements  containing 
^et  17  jewels  are  perhaps  universally  adjusted,  oeing  adjusted  to  temperature  and  to 
OBition;  while  movements  containing  lees  than  17  jewels  are  known  as  the  lower*grade 
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movements,  and  are  seldom  adjusted.    In  order  to  make  the  claasificadan  of  mt<. 
movements  complete,  therefore,  17-jewel  movements  should  be  classified  m  fbllor- 
Seventeen  jewels,  unadjusted;  17  jewels,  adjusted  to  temperature;  17  jeweb,  adju^v 
three  positions;  and  17  jewels,  adjusted  iive  positions. 

A  17-jewel  movement  adjusted  to  temperature  and  five  positions  will  cost  to  ptod-i' 
and  win  sell  for  more  than  three  times  wiutt  a  17-jewel  movement  unadjusted  will  <.^* 
to  produce  and  will  sell  for,  so  it  is  apjparent  that  a  dassificatton  of  17-jewel  iiioiv€inHi> 
as  contained  in  the  Fordney  bill  will  remedy  a  serious  defect  in  fonner  laws.   lU 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  is  due  almost  solely  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  adrasti::. 
the  movement.    Under  the  Dingley  Act,  as  well  as  the  act  of  1909,  aa  unaajurr 
17-jewel  movement  is  brought  in  imder  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  a  17-jewel  movem^ 
adjusted  to  temperature  and  five  positions,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  adjustmesi- 
which  are  so  potent  in  determining  the  value  of  these  watches. 

The  classification  in  the  Fordney  bill  can  be  considered  complete  for  all  pcarbn 

SurpK)8e8  and  would  cover  every  kind  and  grade  of  watch  movement  manunctuKv; 
[aving  no,  or  less  than  7  jewels;  having  7  jewels  and  not  more  than  11  jewds;  h^^it^ 
more  than  11  jewels  and  not  more  than  15  jewels;  having  more  than  15  jewels  al 
not  more  than  17  jewels,  imadjusted;  having  17  jewels,  adjusted  to  tempcntur^ 
having  17  jewels,  adjusted  three  positions;  having  17  jewels,  adjusted  five  posttin:" 
and  having  more  than  17  jewels. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  watch  movements  are  capable  of  a  \>r. 
simple  and,  at  the  same  time,  complete  classification,  because  the  grade  of  all  wii'  I 
movements  and  their  approximate  value  is  determined  by  the  number  of  je«v!« 
each  watch  movement  contains,  together  with  the  number  of  adjustments. 

We  ureed  before  the  committees  of  Congress  in  1908  and  1909  that,  in  view  of  tb 
simple  claffiification  above  outlined  and  in  view  of  the  evidence  submitted  of  ca-^*-^ 
of  flagrant  undervaluations,  the  ad  valorem  duties  provided  in  the  Dingley  lav  «>* 
all  grades  of  watch  movements  should  be  dropped  and  a  straight  specific  auty  shouli 
be  provided  on  all  grades.    This  suggestion  was  adopted  as  applied  to  the  \o%*' 
grades  of  watch  movements,  but  the  old  combination  specific  and  ad  valorem  du' 
was  retained  on  the  higher  grades,  where  the  temptation  to  undervalue  the  mo\i 
ment  is  so  much  greater.    The  Fordney  bill  contains  the  complete  cUueificatioii 

Methods  of  adjustment:  We  quote  from  the  opinion  of  V.  8.  Corey,  superintendf-f 
of  the  Hamden  Watch  Co.,  in  r^ard  to  adjustments.    His  opinion  is  printed  i." 
tariff  hearings. 

''Seventeen-jeweled  watch  movements  are  not  always  adjusted,  some  of  the? 
being  merely  timed  to  run  within  a  few  seconds  per  day;  others  are  adjusted  to  tec 
perature  only;  some  to  temperature  and  three  positions;  and  some  to  tempenn." 
and  five  positions.  Nineteen,  21,  and  23  jeweled  watches  are  usually  adjustcvi  '' 
temperature  and  five  positions. 

''Adjusted  to  'temperature,'  'isochronism,*  and  'position'  are  terms  used  iii   ■  * 
nection  with  watches  which  have  been  given  the  following  treatment,  and  all  ID?^" 
ments  adjusted  to  position  are  adjusted  to  isochronism:  After  the  watches  hav€  >•— 
assembled  they  are  run  for  a  period  of  time,  usually  24  hours,  to  ascertain  vb«a-' 
the  arcs  of  vibration  of  the  balance  are  maintained  within  a  certain  limit.    IsccV- 
nism,  as  applied  to  watches,  means  that  when  the  long  and  short  area  of  \ibat: 
of  a  balance  are  made  in  equal  time,  irrespective  of  whether  the  mainspring  is  *'. 
wound  or  nearly  run  down,  the  hairspring  which  assists  in  the  control  of  the  hthz  • 
is  isochronal  or  isochronous.    There  are.  however,  certain  influences  which  sa 
disturb  the  isochronous  spring,  as  a  defective  action  of  the  oscapemeni,  dif^^f^*:- 
in  size  of  pivots,  change  in  the  weight  of  a  balance,  or  a  variation  in  the  moti^v  i'*' 

"The  movements  are  placed  in  a  box  constructed  with  a  thermostat  or  k^^Ia'  * 
which  keeps  a  uniform  temperature  of  about  102°  F. ,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusttii£  t "' 
to  temperature.    After  running  in  this  box  for  a  number  of  hours  a  note  ia  mkde  <  •  • 
effect  of  the  heat,  and  the  watches  are  then  placed  in  anothw  box  having  a  temp^n^-* 
of  34 '  F.,  and  another  run  is  made  and  the  variation,  if  any,  noted.    If  the  wat<*h<- 
show  a  variation  in  these  extremes  of  temperature,  changes  are  made  in  the  positi'  r 
the  screws  to  compensate  for  the  error.    If  this  is  not  accomplished  in  one  trial,  lan.i  -• " 
treatment  must  be  given  them  until  they  run  correctly . 

"In  making  the  changes  in  the  temperature  adjustments,  moving  the  sc-n'ik^  - 
correct  the  error  will,  in  most  cases  throw  the  balance  'out  of  poise.*    Ihis  nn^f^ 
tates  repoising  the  balance  before  proceeding  with  the  position  and  test.    Tht;  watv  v- 
are  then  run  with  the  pendant  vertical  and  timed  in  this  position  until  they  nui  viU  • 
a  few  seconds  in  24  hours.    The  watch  is  readv  at  this  time  to  be  put  through  the  t«*  * 
for  position  rating,  and  is  run  for  24  hours  with  the  dial  up,  and  a  notation  matie  ui  '• 
rate  in  this  position.    The  movement  is  then  run  with  the  dial  down  for  24  houn  a'* 
its  rate  taken  as  before.    In  the  third  test  the  watrrh  is  run  for  24  hui4r«  with  the  r^«' 
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upright,  and  a  record  is  made  of  its  performance  in  this  position.    The  fourth  posi- 

test  is  ^vith  the  pendant  in  a  horizontal  position,  turned  to  the  left,  and  a  run  of 
lours  is  a^in  made  and  its  rate  noted.  The  fifth  position  is  with  the  pendant 
led  to  the  right,  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  24-hour  run  is  made  as  before,  and 
"ate  r(Kx>Tdea.    After  making  these  tests  it  is  often  found  that  the  watches  do  not 

within  the  required  limit,  and  the  watches  are  turned  over  to  expert  workmen, 
•wn  as  '  position  men, '  who  make  changes  which,  by  long  experience,  have  been 
id  necessary  to  correct  the  errors  which  may  have  been  caused  in  various  ways,  as 
nsprin^  being  soft,  not  properly  trued;  defective  collecting,  studding,  brequetmg, 

leveling  of  the  hairspring;  or  it  may  be  that  the  hairspring  is  not  free  between  the 
ilator  pins;  i^e  balance  pivots  may  differ  in  size  or  be  aama^ed  in  handling;  and  the 
e  jewels  may  not  be  well  polished;  or  there  may  be  too  little  or  too  much  freedom 
ween  the  pivots  and  the  jewels,  either  in  their  annular  bearings  or  between  the  end 
les. 

1  he  fork  and  roller  action  may  be  defective;  the  escapement  may  not  be  properly 
iked,  the  draft  of  the  pallets  may  be  unequal,  the  lock  may  be  too  strong  or  too  light. 
3  wheels  and  pinions  of  the  train  may  be  defective,  or  the  pivots  of  the  pinions  may 

be  free  in  the  jewels.  Jewels  may  be  set  out  of  upright,* or  may  be  chipped  or 
eked. 

'  A  mainspring  with  poor  temper  may  cause  much  trouble,  or  the  wheels  which  carry 
>  hour  and  minute  hands  may  be  defective.  After  the  changes  which  have  been 
ind  necessary  are  made  the  movements  are  again  run  in  the  five  positions  mentioned 
lore,  and  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  that  a  watch  may  require  this  treatment  many 
les,  and  it  frequenUy  takes  several  months  before  it  will  run  within  the  required 
ing. 

*  The  material  used  in  manufacturing  watch  movements,  with  the  exception  of  the 
^els  and  settings,  does  not  differ  greatly  in  quality  in  the  high  and  low  grades,  the 
:rkel  plates,  brass  wheels,  steel  from  wmch  tne  pinions,  screws,  springs,  and  wheels 
i  made  being  of  the  same  quality  in  hi^h  or  low  grade  watches.^' 
DutieB:  The  Fordney  bill  provides  specific  duties  only  on  all  grades  of  watch  move- 
mts.  That  watch  movements  are  different  from  any  other  article  with  which  the 
ingress  has  had  to  deal  is  clearly  set  out  in  a  statement  made  January  26, 1912,  on  the 
or  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Hon.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer.  His  speech  is 
ported  on  page  1432  of  the  Congressiomd  Record,  from  which  1  quote  the  following: 
''The  only  articles  covered  by  the  metal  schedule  where  an  act  valorem  system  of 
ities  would  be  likely  to  result  in  serious  undervaluations  are  cutlery  and  watches. 
20  danger  is  possibly  greater  in  respect  to  watches  than  any  other  articles  in  the  tariff 
w.  A  watch  movement  ia  an  extremely  delicate  piece  of  machinery,  and  its  grade 
id  approximate  value  are  determined  by  whether  or  not  it  has  been  subjected  to 
rtain  processes  of  manufacture  which  can  not  readily  be  discovered  by  the  appraisers. 
be  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments  has  always  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
ae  standard  for  determining  the  value  of  the  movement.  The  lowest  grade  of  move- 
^nts,  as  classified  under  the  present  law,  are  those  having  seven  jewels  or  less,  and 
le  importations  of  these  at  the  average  unit  of  value  of  only  $1.07  have  been  very 
ctensive.  Hiese  cheap  watches  are  seldom,  perhaps  never,  adjusted  to  either  tem- 
^rature  or  positions,  but  the  higher  grade  movements,  containing  more  than  seven 
wels  are  largely  adjusted  either  to  temperature  or  to  positions,  and  the  best  watches, 
mtaining  17  jewels  or  more,  are  all  adjusted  both  to  temperature  and  to  five  positions, 
hese  adjustments  reauire  a  long  time  in  the  manufacture  and  add  much  to  both  the 
)et  and  the  value  of  we  watch.  No  appraiser,  however  skilled,  could  determine  the 
tct  as  to  these  adjustments  and  the  consec|uent  effect  upon  importing  value  by  an 
i^mination  of  the  movement  however  critical. 

'*  Not  even  by  taking  the  watch  apart,  which  is  obviously  not  practicable  but  which 
'  would  be  necessary  to  do  to  determine  the  number  of  jewels,  could  the  adjuslsnents 
e  discovered.  In  consequence,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fraud  and 
ndervaluations  and  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  we  have  retained  all 
^e  marking  provisions  of  the  present  law  and  have  amended  them  so  as  to  require 
lie  plate  to  be  marked  if  the  watch  movement  is  imported  '  knocked  down.'  Undei 
be  present  law  the  provision  as  to  marking  has  been  evaded  by  importing  the  move- 
ments in  parts  and  assembling  them  here  after  importation.  It  is  oelieved  this  new 
^roviedon  will,  to  a  large  degree,  stop  this  practice  and  make  it  possible  for  the  Gov- 
rnment  officers  to  assess  and  collect  all  the  revenue  on  these  articles  which  the  law 
nt^ds  shall  be  paid." 

Ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  are  bound  to  lead  the  importer  to  resort  to  fraudulent 
>nictice8,  because,  as  Mr.  Palmer  says,  '^No  appraiser,  however  skilled,  could  deter- 
mine the  fact  as  to  these  adjustments  and  the  consequent  effect  upon  importing 
^alue  by  an  examination  of  the  movement,  however  critical." 
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Watch  movements,  because  of  their  intricate  construction,  being  in  a  claff  t.} 
themselves,  it  being  impossible  to  determine  their  value  b>r  inspection,  offer  to  tJb- 
importer  the  opportunity  for  undervaluation,  and  without  rigid  stamping  provigioii* 
and  specific  duties  the  door  is  left  open  for  fraud  which  can  not  be  detected.  Tb** 
only  safeguard  for  undervaluations  is  a  specific  duty  and  comprehensive  provisdn:* 
as  to  stamping,  such  as  are  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill. 

Rates  of  duty:  The  information  submitted  in  regard  to  rates  of  duty,  ooet  of  produ^ 
tion,  etc.,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  based  entirely  upon  prev^Af 
conaitions.  The  rates  of  duty  in  the  Fordney  bill,  as  shown  by  the  comparisoo,  v- 
no  higher  than  the  duties  provided  in  the  Payne  law,  as  the  specific  rates  upon  th^ 
higher  grades  are  practiculy  the  same  as  the  combined  specific  duties  collects] 
during  tne  operation  of  the  act  of  1909,  as  the  converted  figures  show.* 

The  Dingley  law  provided  mixed  duties,  specific  and  ad  valorem,  as  follows.  :• 
jewel,  $0.35  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  11-jewel,  $0.50  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorec:: 
15-jewel,  10.75  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  17-jewel,  |1.25  and  25  per  cent  ad  valomr 
over  17- jewel,  $3  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Converting  these  figures  into  straigiht  specific  duties,  we  have  the  lollowiiur  * 
jewel,  $0.59;  ll-jewel,  $1.01;  15-jewel,  $1.67;  17-jewel,  $3.19;  over  17-jewel.  $10.73 

The  above  calculations  are  made  by  taking  as  a  basis  therefor  the  average  declan* 
values  in  each  classification  of  all  watch  movements  imported  into  this  country  und*  * 
the  Dingley  law,  which  figures  are  taken  from  the  uovemment's  report  entitlf^i 
'^Imports  and  duties." 

Under  the  Dingley  law  and  the  act  of  1909  there  was  no  distinction  made  in  thi 
classification  between  so-called  clock  watches,  or  watches  l^vin^  no  jewds.  mi' 
7- jewel  watches.  In  other  words,  they  all  came  under  the  same  classification,  name! \ 
having  seven  jewels  or  less,  the  result  being  that  the  unit  of  value  of  the  iow-gnti- 
watches  in  this  classification  was  very  materially  r^uced,  which  accounts  ior  tk.^ 
fact  that  under  the  Dinsley  law  the  combined  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  of  s 
cents  and  25  per  cent  act  valorem  figured  only  59  cents.  The  duty  was  ittcxeks^ 
under  the  act  of  1909  to  70  cents  straight  specific  on  these  grades  of  movemeatL 

The  amount  of  70  cents  is  not  a  Mr  basis  on  which  to  detennine  the  protection  ^' 
should  be  afforded  the  7-jewel  movement,  for  the  reason  that  it  applied  a&ao  t' 
clock  watches  of  much  lower  value.  To  correct  this  ineauity  and  to  iKord  an  am. 
rate  classification,  the  suggestion  was  made  and  adoptea  in  the  Fordney  bill  tiu' 
7-jewel  movements  be  classed  with  11-jewel  movements  and  that  clock  watches  tn>. 
all  watches  having  less  than  seven  jeweds  be  classed  separately.  The  amount  of  SI  -*' 
specific  duty,  as  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill  on  movements  having  7  jewels  and  d^: 
more  than  11  jewels  is  a  fair  rate  and  would  be  a  rate  that  is  not  in  excess  of  the  dor 
provided  in  the  act  of  1909  because  the  specific  duty  of  70  c^its  under  the  ^t  v 
1909  included  low-value  clock  watches. 

Ladies^  small^nze  movements:  It  is  well  known  that  American  mannfactoren  hx\* 
not  been  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  on  ladies'  small-siae  watch^ 
and,  therefore,  foreign  manufacturers  have  in  this  country  almost  a  monopoly  ir 
that  business.  In  order  to  encourage  American  manufactniers  in  nroducine  ^ 
small-size  ladies'  watch  we  suggest  that  the  following  provision  be  aaded  doobiic.* 
the  duty  on  these  grades. 

**  Provided,  That  all  watch  movements  whose  diameter  on  the  dial  side  is  1  inr: 
or  less  the  duty  shall  be  twice  the  duty  hereinbefore  provided  on  eadi  grade. " 

Marking  provisions:  The  act  of  1909  was  the  first  tariff  act  to  provide  compRbfT 
sive  stamping  provisions  for  watch  movements.  That  part  of  the  pangnph  v» 
written  alter  an  exhaustive  investigation  and  the  submitting  of  testtmany  mrwjx: 
the  frauds  that  were  being  perpetrated  by  importers  of  foreim-inade  irvtriifB  n- 
suiting  in  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Grovemment  and  in  practicaDy  vitialiBg  tb^  t^' 
tection  to  American  manufacturers.  We  attach  as  Exhibits  Nob.  1  and  2  the  foikrvi'^ 
upon  this  subject: 

Copy  of  letter  of  Webb  C.  Ball,  general  time  inspector  for  American  railroad  w^ 
tems,  mileage  of  over  100,000  miles:  ''To  permit  fdndsn  watches  to  oome  into  tk* 
country  without  such  markings  is  tampering  dangaKraBly  with  hturan  fife  and  prap 
erty"  (p.  41). 

Letters  and  affidavits  in  regard  to  exhibit  fraudulently  marked  "Time  Ball  Special, 
etc.,  detected  in  the  hands  of  employee  of  Chicago,  Burlington  ^  Qnincy  nailrwi 
Co. 

Letter  from  Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  in  regard  to  fraudulently  maiked  Swisb  iwn> 
ments. 

Affidavit  of  6e(»ge  £.  Hunter  in  regard  to  fraudulently  marked  Bmm  movenicBtk 
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Act  of  1913. 

e  staxaping  provisioiis  of  the  act  of  1913  were  strengthened  in  a  number  of  particu- 
However,  there  was  one  change  made  in  the  Underwood  law  which  weakened 
tamping  provisionB  of  the  Payne  law,  and  the  Fordney  bill  restores  the  Payne 
>rovi8ioii8. 

e  act  of  1909  provided  for  the  marldne  of  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments 
.  watch  movements,  said  number  to  be  expressed  ^^both"  in  words  ''and"  in 
ic  numerals.  If  the  importers  were  able  to  carry  out  the  marking  provisions  of  the 
le  law  during  the  years  it  was  in  operation,  which  provided  that  the  number  of 
Ifl  and  adjustaients  should  be  expressed  bot^  in  words  and  in  Arabic  numerals, 
certainly  would  be  able  to  do  it  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fordney  bill,  which 
dentical.  It  has  been  demonstrated  bv  the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia 
on  a  piece  of  metal  the  size  of  a  dime  tne  entire  Lord's  Pi^ja^er  can  be  die  sunk, 
m  exhibit  of  that  kind  will  be  submitted  with  this  brief.  Tne  act  of  1913  changea 
>ro vision  of  the  act  of  1909  providing  that  the  mmiber  of  jewels  and  adjustments 
1  be  marked  in  "either"  words  ''or"  Arabic  numerals,  the  effect  of  which  change 
that  a  17- jewel  movement  could  be  imported  stamped  merely  with  the  numeral? 
the  duties  paid  accordingly,  it  being  a  simple  matter  to  engrave  the  numeral  "  1 " 
ont  of  the  numeral  "7,"  makin^^  it  "17"  after  the  movement  had  been  cleared, 
defrauding  the  Government  without  any  very  great  danger  of  detection.  Bv 
iding  that  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments  should  be  marked  both  in  words 
in  Arahic  numerals  the  possibility  of  such  a  fraud  is  eliminated. 

Definition  of  Jewels. 

le  Fordney  bill  provides  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  a  definition  of  jewels  which 
materially  strengthen  the  law.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  manufacturers  of  fake 
Is  to  place  upon  watch  movements  jewels  which  serve  no  mechanical  purpose 
z\i  are  miade  of  celluloid  and,  therefore,  are  not  jewels  at  all,  but  which  are  fraud- 
itly  represented  to  be  frictional  bearings. 

iwels  that  determine  the  value  of  watch  movements  must  serve  a  mechanical 
pose  as  frictional  bearings.  The  exhibit  attached  above  referred  to  marked  "No. 
should  convince  anyone  of  the  importance  of  the  marking  provisions. 
7e  believe  that  if  the  various  provisions  of  the  Fordney  bill,  paragraph  367,  are 
pted  they  will  not  only  serve  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer  by  insuring 
nonest  collection  of  the  duties  provided  but  will  increase  the  revenue  to  the  Govem- 
it.  No  honest  importer  or  manufacturer  can  object  to  them  and  all  who  are 
crested  in  square  dealing  and  honest  merchandising  should  approve  of  them.  They 
I  protect  the  honest  merchant,  the  honest  manufacturer,  ana  the  public. 

Official  RaiDboad  Time  Service  and  Watch  Inspection. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  29^  1909. 
n.  T.  E.  Burton, 
United  States  Senator^  WaMngUm^  D.  C. 

)ear  Si!r:  Again  ref^rriog  to  that  part  of  the  tariff  bill  which  has  a  bearing  on 
I  importation  of  Swiss  watches,  I  wish  to  give  you  i^me  further  information  on  the 
)ject. 

H)r  20  years  I  have  had  chaige  of  the  time  service  and  watch  inspection  depart- 
Qts  for  several  important  American  railroad  companies,  and  at  the  present  time 
m  general  time  inspector  for  the  following  lines:  Union  Pfetcitic  Co.,  Southern 
diic  Co.,  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Baltimore  <&  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  Missouri, 
•naas  &  Texas  Railway  Co.,  Oregon  Railroad  k  Navigation  Co.,  Rock  Island  lines, 
d  Companies  under  their  control;  all  the  Vanderbilt  lines,  besides  several  other 
ge  Bystems,  the  mileage  of  wMch  run  considerably  over  100,000. 
lou  can  readiljr  understand  this  large  territory,  extending  from  Boston  in  the 
flt  to  San  Frandsoo  in  the  West,  and  from  New  Orleans  in  the  South  to  St.  Paul 
the  North,  embraces  the  most  important  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  expe- 
llee I  have  gained  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  this  service  has  ac- 
runted  me  with  all  the  different  makes  and  quatities  of  watches  of  Ameriotn  manu- 
^nre,  as  well  ae  foreign,  that  are  brought  into  service  in  the  way  of  timepieces 
uch  govern  the  movtoient  of  trains. 

'I'he  provinoiis  in  paragraph  189  of  the  tariff  bill  requiring  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
rer  and  location,  together  with  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments,  be  plainly 
^ped  on  all  imported  watch  movements,  I  consider  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a 
«eguard  to  the  railroad  time  service  and  watch  inspection  now  in  operation  on 
?encan  raHroads,  and  it  applies  as  well  to  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public  and  the 
^^PpetB  who  patronize  these  railroads. 
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To  permit  foreign  watches  to  come  into  this  country  without  such  mwkiiu^ 
tampering  dangerously  with  human  life  and  property. 

Hundreds  of  fraudulent  Swiss  watches  are  sold  to  railroad  employees  idio  x:- 
directly  responsible  for  the  transportation  of  their  fellow  employees  and  the  tTa>  Ait 
public  and  the  shipping  of  live  stock  and  merchandise. 

It  is  a  well-understood  fact  that  certain  American-made  watches  fullv  m«^Y  i. 
requirements  of  railroad  standard  watches,  and  one  of  the  greatest  haxards  v«>  la 
to  contend  with  as  time  inspectors  is  the  Swiss-made  watches  bearing  markings  f.»uD%  * 
feiting  well-established  railroad  standard  watches  and  which  railroad  emplovft?  :t 
induced  to  purchase  through  fraudulent  means  and  misrepreeentation. 

So  complete  has  been  the  deception  in  many  instances  that  our  local  iir»tc*h  id.-^*- 
tors,  who  are  not  experts,  due  to  the  fact  of  their  being  located  in  inland  towns  an*i  u 
having  had  experience,  these  counterfeit  watches  frequently  get  into  service  sl 
remain  in  the  hands  of  employees  sometimes  for  several  months  before  finally  ht-iv 
detected  and  taken  out  of  service. 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  safe  and  prompt  movement  of  railroad  train5  rtM 
reliable  watches  in  the  hands  of  employees  in  charge  of  such  trains. 

A  watch  can  truly  be  classed  as  a  valuable  *' safety  appliance,''  for  without  s^i    ; 
watches  every  wheel  would  stop. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  quite  recently.    I  refer  to  the  extntyrdini.' 
snowstorm  and  blizzard  that  swept  over  the  country  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  at  tf.. 
time  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Taft. 

Nearly  everyone  traveling  to  Washington  has  a  keen  recollection  of  the  deby  %l.  > 
the  hazard  involved  in  the  movement  of  trains,  due  to  the  fact  that  telesaph  vir«- 
were  all  down  and  communication  in  that  direction  was  entirely  cut  off,  and  tT 
ployees  in  chax:^e  of  trains  were  obliged  to  depend  absolutely  on  the  correct  read*-. 
of  the  watches  m  their  pockets.  The  truthfulness  of  this  statement  can  be  ven:  • 
by  inquiring  of  some  of  the  prominent  officials  whose  trains  were  delayed,  due  ti' ' 
extraordinary  weather  conditions. 

As  general  time  inspector  for  the  important  railroad  lines  above  enumente*] 
Iiave  about  1,000  watcn  inspectors  located  at  the  terminal  points  along  theee  111^ 
who  inspect  and  look  after  tne  rating  of  the  watches  of  the  employees,  imder  in^t^ 
tions  issued  from  my  department,  approved  by  the  operating  officers  of  the  diri^r^ 
lines. 

At  the  large  cities  it  is  easy  to  secure  competent  expert  watch  inspectors  wt<<*  i'- 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  different  makes  and  grades  of  watches,  but  ai  ; 
inland,  small  points,  we  find  great  difficulty  frequently  in  securing  competent.  « > 
perienced  watch  inspectors,  and  we  are  obliged  to  keep  check  on  such  poiuu-  ! 
sending  over  the  lines,  at  frequent  intervals,  traveling  expert  watch  inspe^tor»  • : 
check  up  the  work  of  these  inland  inspectors  and  instruct  and  educate  Uiem  a^  : 
their  duties  and  the  proper  way  to  handle  the  service. 

I  have  a  large  corps  of  assiBtants  who  are  skilled  in  this  kind  of  work  and,  in  <  ni- 
to  properly  administer  the  service,  offices  are  maintained  in  Cleveland,  rhi-  ^^ 
and  San  Francisco. 

The  duties  of  my  assistants  connected  with  these  offices  are  to  check  up  tlie  re*  •  ':♦ 
of  the  local  inspectors  and  see  to  it  that  the  employees'  watches  are  of  the    r 
standard  and  maintained  in  reliable  timekeeping  condition,  thereby  safeguaiti^i^ 
traveling  public,  the  shippers,  the  employees,  and  the  railroad  companies*  inters  ^• 

From  this  general  outline  you  will  understand  the  importance  of  securing  irr  *: 
service  watches  about  which  every  hazard  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  is  leduord  '.v 
minimum. 

I  have  before  me  a  Swiss-made  watch  which  was  brought  into  my  office  yei^^^'.  - 


jewel,  one  of  the  most  important  bearings  in  the  watch,  has  the  appeamtce  of  a  mi 
but  upon  examination  we  find  it  is  made  of  red  wax. 

The  markings  on  this  watch  indicate  that  the  fietues  giving  the  number  of  |e«*  5  -  - 
''21,"  were  stamped  on  the  plates  after  the  watcn  passed  through  the  cusUm&k*-..- 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  worst  frauds  that  has  come  imder  my  observatioii 

1  have  another  watch  movement  before  me  which  was  recently  detected  in  th«»  hik 
of  a  railroad  employee.    It  bears  the  following  mackings  on  the  plates:  *  *  Bell  <p*>»  •  vi 
"23  Rubv  jewels,"  ''Adjusted."    On  the  dial  is  also  maiked  •*Bell  spscial.  ' 
number  ''23"  was  stamped  on  this  watch  evidently  after  it  paasea  thiwu^  • 
customhouse,  as  it  is  a  very  rough  job,  while  the  other  lettering  is  plain  «nd  well  d^ 
This  watch  has  only  seven  glass  jewels.    The  general  made  finish  of  both  wai-  : .  - 
and  under  the  dial,  is  very  rough  and  poor.  -  ^        •         ^ 

During  the  years  I  have  had  charge  of  this  time  service  work  we  have  4^u^  ' 

-  ..1— _  ^^^  q£  service  hundreds  of  such  dangerous  machines,*  and  1  do  not  ko«>- 
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.nv  greater  protection  that  can  be  afforded  the  traveling  public,  the  shippers,  the 
mployees,  and  the  railroad  companies  than  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  in 
•ara^niph  189  of  the  tariff  bill;  and,  furthermore,  these  same  provisions  will  protect 
he  integrity  and  high  standing  of  reliable  Swiss  manufacturers  who  have  spent  large 
urns  of  money  and  years  of  patient  skill  and  experience  to  produce  watches  that 
an  be  depended  on  and  have  gained  a  world-wioe  reputation.  Certainly  no  harm 
an  come  to  them  or  American  merchants  and  their  customers  by  having  the  provisions 
3  paragraph  189  of  the  tariff  bill  fully  complied  with. 

I  wish  to  further  state,  if  the  provisions  of  this  tariff  bill  in  regard  to  the  stamping 
f  Swiss  watches  are  fully  complied  with,  it  will  render  valuable  assistance  to  the  time 
?r\ice  department  in  maintaining  the  service  along  such  lines  as  will  bring  the 
i^hest  degree  of  efficiency  and  safety  to  the  railroaids  and  the  important  interests 
nvolved  in  connection  therewith. 

YoufB,  truly,  ^,^3  C,  Ball, 

General  Time  Inspector, 

f    F  O  FrrcH  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  20,  1909. 

President  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Fitch:  Attached  herewith  please  find  two  letters  from  E.  J.  Heather, 
mployed  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Co.,  at  Feruque,  Mo.,  that 
ecite  his  experience  with  the  Swiss  counterieit  watch  which  you  have,  and  indicating 
bat  he  purchased  it  imder  the  impression  that  he  was  securing  one  of  our  ''Ball 
Uilroad  Standards." 

You  can  undeistand  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  counterfeit  have  provided  a 
ervgood  opportunity  for  misrepresentation  by  stamping  their  movement  ^'Time 
iall  Special.'* 

Here  is  a  definite  instance  where  the  employee  of  a  lai^e  railroad  system,  thinking 
0  secure  one  of -our  watches,  was  deceived  into  purchasing  a  worthless  imitation. 
Yours,  very  truly,  The  Webb  C.  Ball  Co., 

Per  S.  Y.  Ball. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Hailroad  Co., 

nie  Webb  C  Ball  Watch  Cq.,  "P*^^"*'  ^'>'  -^**™«^  ''>  ^^'^- 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Yourletterof  February  5.    So  far  the  watch  has  not  showed  up.    The 
>nly  thing  I  will  do  I  will  accept  your  check  for  $5.    Nothing  less  goes  for  the  watch, 
can  get  that  much  for  it  here,  as  that  21  J.  will  sell  it.    Please  return  watch  or  mail 
our  check. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  J.  Heather. 

^he  Webb  C  Ball  Watch  Co.,  Peruque,  Mo.,  Fehrmry  17, 1909. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs:  You  asked  for  the  particulars  as  how  I  came  in  possession  of  the  ^'Ball 
special' '  watch  1  sent  you  for  examination  as  to  the  value  and  for  cleaning.  I  bought 
his  from  one  man  and  a  boy.  They  were  dressed  fairly  good,  but  claimed  they  were 
ut  of  funds  and  wanted  to  get  to  St.  Louis  and  offered  the  watch  in  question  for  sale 
i  a  sacrifice,  so  they  put  it,  claimincr  that  it  was  ''Ball  Special,' '  with  23  jewels,  and 
ns  worth,  or  cost  them,  as  near  as  I  remember,  about  $20,  and  that  it  was  a  number 
«ne  watch,  etc.  But  before  I  bought  I  called  up  a  man  over  the  phone  who  handles 
ratrhes  as  a  side  line  and  he  told  me  that  the  Webb  C.  Ball  Watch  Co.  was  good,  of 
t)ur9e.  I  thought  I  was  getting  something  for  nothing  and  supposed  the  watch  was 
ir^gular  Webb  C.  Ball. 

Yottis,  truly,  E  j  Heather. 

AFFIDAVIT  OP  EDWARD  A.    MARSH. 

I  have  this  day  made  a  careful  and  detailed  examination  of  a  watch  movement', 
^n  the  top  plate  of  which  is  stamped  the  number  172,654;  also  the  following  words: 
'Time  Ball  Special,"  "Nonmagnetic,"  "Six  positions,"  "Highly  23  jeweled";  also. 
:he  word  *' Swiss. "  On  the  steel  cap  covering  a  portion  of  the  regulating  mechanism 
s  stamped  the  word  "Adjusted."  On  the  dial  are  the  words  "Time  Ball  Special'* 
ind  "Jeweled"  in  Roman  letters,  and  over  the  second  circle  the  word  "Adjusted" 
in  e«ript. 

81527— 22— SCH  3 27 
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This  movement  would  be  briefly  described  as  ^'18  size,  open  £ace,  full  plate,  $tem 
winding,  and  lever  setting. " 

The  construction  would  be  technically  known  as  a  ''4  pillar  model, "  with  a  "ri^bt- 
an^le  escapement"  and  'Agoing  barrel. " 

In  detail  it  is  described  as  follows:  The  plates  and  brid^  are  of  brass,  but  pUt^l 
to  represent,  or  imitate,  nickel — that  being  the  metal  used  in  the  majority  of  Amen':aii 
watches  and  used  exclusively  in  the  higher  grades. 

The  workmanship  throughout  is  coarse  ana  the  finish  is  cheap.  The  top  plate  c-oa- 
tains  four  jewels,  which  are  set  in  the  plate  itself,  althoujgh  there  is  an  attempt  to  rep- 
resent  separable  settings  by  surrounding  the  jewels  by  circular  lines  and  by  the  iiif>er- 
tion  of  screws,  such  as  are  used  in  high-grade  American  watches,  to  secure  the  jewel 
settings  in  place.  The  balance  cock  contains  the  usual  two  jewels — a  ''hole*'  jevfu 
and  an  ''end  stone. "    The  lower  plate  contains  no  jewels. 

The  potance,  or  lower  support  of  the  balance  staff,  contains  one  whole  jewel  corre- 
sponding to  that  in  the  cock,  or  upper  support  of  the  balance  staff,  but  in  place  of  a 
jewel  end  stone,  a  flat  steel  disk  is  used.  The  pallet  (which  in  all  ordinary  Amerii^ 
watches  contains  two  jewels,  which  act  upon  the  teeth  of  the  escape  wheel)  has  ii<< 
jewels  at  all.  The  roller,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  ''jewel  pin,  *''  haa  merely  a  pie<-» 
of  brass  wire.  The  entire  number  of  jewels,  contained  in  this  movement  is  seven, 
instead  of  23,  as  stamped  on  the  top  plate.  Note  that  the  figures  "  23  '*  are  not  fftampei. 
but  were  evidently  engraved  after  the  watch  passed  the  customhouse.  The  body 
of  the  balance  wheel  is  composed  of  a  single  piece  of  nickel  instead  of  being  bimetallit , 
as  in  the  r^ular  compensating  balances.  The  rim  screws  in  the  balance  are  really 
imitation  screws.  The  hairspring  is  so  badly  out  of  proper  shape  as  to  be  enUrdr 
unrealiable,  and  would  render  impossible  any  adjustment  of  the  watch  to  wyinr 
positions.  Concerning  the  markings  on  the  top  plate,  it  seems  evident  that  the  woru 
''highly"  and  the  wora  "jeweled"  were  widelv  separated,  for  the  purpose  of  fraud  a- 
lently  inserting  a  fictitious  number,  so  that  while  this  movement  could  be  invoit^i 
as  a  "seven  jewel"  movement,  it  could,  after  customhouse  inspection,  be  engraved 
to  describe,  represent,  or  indicate  any  desired  number  of  excess  of  seven.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  the  figures  and  the  words  between  which  they  appear  0^^- 
strong  evidence  that  this  was  done.  Furtiiermore,  it  seems  evident  that  the  nam'^ 
"Time  Ball  Special"  was  adopted  and  used  to  mislead  purchasers  into  the  beLc 
that  they  were  buying  a  watcn  commonly  known  as  the  "Ball  Railway  Special 
Mr.  Webb  0.  Ball  being  chief  time  inspector  on  70  of  the  railroads  of  the  Unitea  Sutc- 
covering  more  than  60,000  miles.  This  belief  is  confirmed  hy  the  accoiiipan>in:: 
letters  &om  £.  J.  Heather  and  Webb  0.  Ball,  the  ofllcial  time  inspector  above  nu^n 
tioned.  While  the  word  "Nonmagnetic"  is  not  absolutely  false  in  fact,  its  inser- 
tion with  other  markings,  which  are  entirely  false,  justifies  the  assumption  that  r. 
was  used  with  the  intent  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  i^orant  purchaser. 

But  more  serious  than  the  fraud  and  its  accompan3ring  pecuniary  lose  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  such  watches,  is  the  danger  to  life  of  the  traveling  public,  if  such  wau^i^^ 
find  even  temporary  use  in  railway  service.  It  is  to  insure  safety  in  the  operating  ■•' 
railway  trains  that  systematic  time  inspection  has  been  establiimed  on  most  of  u^v 
American  railway  systems.  It  is,  therefore,  Uttle  short  of  criminal  to  iasue  in£en<i* 
watches,  which  are  so  marked  as  to  deceive  any  portion  of  the  public. 

Edward  A.  Haasa. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  February  25,  1909. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Middleaex,  m; 

WAiASAMf  Fekntarp  25»  194, 

There  personally  appeared  the  above  named  Edward  A.  Marsh  and  made  oath  t^ji 
the  above  statement  ny  him  subscribed  is  true. 
Before  me, 

RoMNEY  Spbinq,  JuHiot  <]fam  PfU-^ 


HAMWtoH  Watch  Co., 

December  SJ^  /yi-. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  2>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  submit  to  you  the  following  facts  in  reference  to  the  irau  . ' 
upon  the  public  practiced  by  the  importers  of  certain  foreign  watches*  i 

In  this  country  there  is  a  careful  system  of  inspection  of  watches  desigiied  for  lt- 
on  railroads,  and  a  certain  standard  ojf  excellence  has  been  establiBhed.  To  ctmu  *. 
to  this  standard  a  watch  must  have  at  least  17  jewels  and  be  adjusted  to  heat  and  ^  a  • 
and  to  three  positions.    The  requirements  often  go  further  than  this,  and  cmil  uv  .  l 
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9wels  and  adjustment  to  heat  and  cold  and  five  positions.  As  a  result,  railroiul 
ritchee  are  generally  understood  by  the  consumer  in  this  country  to  be  watches  of  a 
«ry  bi^  grade.  ^  Advantage  is  taken  of  these  facts,  and  the  public  are  deceived  by 
be  following  devices: 

1.  The  use  of  fictitious  names  and  initials  to  simulate  the  names  of  well-known 
imerioan  manufacturers  of  railroad  watches.  An  example  of  this  form  of  deception  is 
bowo  in  Exhibit  F,  which  is  a  Swiss  watch  movement  in  a  pasteboard  submitted 
^rewith.  On  this  watch  movement  are  the  initials  "H.  W.  Co.,"  and  in  Exhibit  E. 
rhich  is  marked  "J.  P.  Hamlin."  Both  of  these  movements  are  intended  to  be  sola 
9  watches  by  the  Hamilton  Watch  Co.  No  such  person  as  John  P.  Hamlin  is  believed 
>  exist  in  Switzerland,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  purchaser  might  readilv  mistake  a 
Hamliii"  watch  for  a  "Hamilton  "  watch.  The  significance  of  the  mark  '^H.  W.  Co." 
squires  no  comment. 

2.  The  use  of  pictures  of  locomotives  on  the  dial  and  the  use  of  such  names  as 
Railroad  Trainmen  Special,"  '^Engineers'  Special,"  "Railroad  Special."  Exhibits 
»  B,  0,  and  D  are  so  marked.  The  only  purpose  of  this  marking  is  to  induce  the 
Qblic  to  believe  that  they  are  buying  a  watch  of  the  grade  generally  known  in  this 
)untrv  as  a  railroad  watch. 

3.  The  use  of  the  terms  "heat  and  cold"  and  "six  positions,"  these  words  convey 
le  impression  that  the  movements  on  which  they  are  stamp^  are  adjusted  to  heat 
id  cold  and  to  six  positions,  which  is  not  the  fact.  American-made  movements 
hich  are  so  adjusted  cost  at  least  ten  times  as  much  as  the  movements  in  question. 
4«  The  employment  of  the  terms  "highlv  jeweled''  and  "richlv  jeweled,"  with  a 
liok  space  for  engraving,  after  passing  the  customshouse  as  a  low-jeweled  move- 
tent,  tne  words  "19-21-23"  intending  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  movements 
mtaining  that  number  of  jewels.  For  an  example  of  this  see  Exhibit  E,  where  the 
ttere  *'21"  have  been  stamped  after  importation.  We  particularly  direct  your 
tention  to  this  exhibit  and  to  the  way  in  which  the  letters  21 "  are  placed  upon  the 
ovement.  It  is  palpable  that  "21 "  and  "highly  jeweled  "  were  not  stamped  on  this 
movement  at  the  same  time. 

The  cost  to  the  jobber  of  the  various  exhibits  submitted  herewith  are  as  follows: 

ailroad  Special,  Exhibit  A $1.65 

ailroad  Irainmen  Special,  Exhibit  B 1. 65 

Dgineers'  Special,  Exhibit  C 1. 65 

artfoid.  Exhibit  D 1.65 

P.  Hamlin,  Exhibit  E 1.75 

.W.Co.,  Exhibit  F 1.70 

.W.Co.,  Exhibit  G 1.57J 

H  such  fraudulent  movements  should  be  sold  at  all  at  retail  a  reasonable  profit 
>ald  be  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  but  by  reason  of  the  deception  practiced  they  are 
Id  to  the  innocent  consumer  at  a  profit  lietween  500  and  1,000  per  cent.  The  cheapest 
Duine  railroad  watch  movements  are  sold  to  the  jobber  from  |16  to  $18. 
The  watch  movements  submitted  as  exhibits  are,  in  fact,  not  highly  jeweled,  nor 
justed  to  different  positions,  nor  are  they  in  any  respect  well  made,  lliese  move- 
mtfl  have  been  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  Elgin  Watch  Co.,  and  his 
ida\it,  showing  in  deatil  the  results  of  his  examination,  is  hereto  annexed  and 
ffked  ^*£xhibit  A." 
Very  truly,  youn, 

HAiOLTON  Watch  Co., 
By  Chas.  D.  Rood,  PresidenL 


AFFIDAVIT   OF  OEORQB   B.   HUNTER. 

iTv  OF  Ilunois,  County  of  Kane,  m; 

jeorge  E.  Hunter »  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  sworn,  upon  oath  deposes  and 
fl  that  he  is  the  general  superintendent  of  the  factories  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch 
.  at  Elgin,  county  of  Kane,  and  State  of  Illinois,  that  he  has  examined  the  seven 
tcfa  movements  which  are  herewith  transmitted  under  notarial  seal,  and  that  the 
morandum  hereto  attached  is  a  correct  statement  of  his  findings  therein, 
ind  further  this  afiiant  saith  not. 

George  E.  Hunter. 

tubscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  28th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1908. 

Mortimer  S.  Aldridqe, 

Notary  Public, 
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Memorandum  of  examination  of  Swiss  tvatch  movements  ^  inhoxes^  marked  "^,"  **B,*' 
"C,"  **D,''  *'-E,"  *'jP,'*  and  "G''  and  belonging  to  the  Philadelphia  Watch 
Case  Co. 

Movement  in  box  marked  "  A  " : 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "R.  R.  Special,"  "Specially  Adjusted. " 
Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follo^i? 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape  and  pallet,  pivot  holes^  one  ea<^) 4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  and  end  stone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
A  piece  of  red  celluloid  or  similar  substance  surrounds  upper  center  pivot  hole, 
to  imitate  a  jewel.    The  pivot  actually  runs  in  the  brass  plate. 
Balance:  This  is  of  the  compensation  type,  with  bimetallic  (steel  and  braa>- 

rim.    The  rim  is  not  cut. 
Hairspring:  Composition. 
Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word. 
Movement  in  box  marked  "B  " : 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "R.  R.  Trainmen's  Special,"  "Non-magnetic.'' 

"Adjusted,"  *  highly  Jeweled. " 
Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follovB. 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  palled  pivot  holes,  one  each) 4 

Potance  (balance  pivot  nolo,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  end  stone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
Balance:  Solid.    German  silver. 
Hairspring:  Composition. 
Escapement:  Single  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  oi  the 
word. 
Movement  in  box  marked  "C  " : 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces,  "Engineers'  special,"  "Adiusted.*' 

Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  aa  foUoiK^ 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth ,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  li^es,  one  each) 4 

Potance  (bidance  pivot  hole,  no  end  stone) z:.r77Z ! 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  end  stone) 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
Balance:^  Solid.    German  silver. 
Hairspring:  Steel. 
Escapement:  Single  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  it*- 
word. 
Movement  in  box  marked  "D  " : 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "Hartford,"  "Adjusted,"  "Heat  and  cold, 

"  Six  positions, "  "  Highhr  jeweled. " 
Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  foUo«> 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each) ^ 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  end  stone). 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  end  stone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
Balance:  Solid.    German  silver. 
Hairspring:  Steel. 
Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment :  This  movement  is  not  adjusted  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  w<  r. 
Movement  in  box  marked  "E  " : 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "John  P.  Hamlin,"  ^' Adjusted/*  **HigJily  ♦-» 
eled, "  ("21 "  has  been  stamped  before  the  word  "Highly"  since  the  plau-  ?  « 
finished),  "Heat  and  cold, "  " Six  positions. " 
Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7»  distributed  aa  ioilu* 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each).. 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  end  stone) 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  end  stone) 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
Balance:  Solid.    German  silver. 
Hairspring:  Steel. 
Escapement:  Double  roller. 
Adjustment :  This  movement  is  not  adjusted  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  th  e  «  ■ 
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Movement  in  box  marked  '  *  F  "  : 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  *'H.  W.  C,"  ''Heat  &  Cold,"  "Six  pomtione;' 

"Ruby  Jewels." 
Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  seven,  distributed  as 
follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each) 4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  holes,  no  endstone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  holes  and  endstones) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
A  piece  of  red  celluloid  or  similar  substance  surrounds  the  center  pivot  hole  in 
the  top  plate,  also  the  barrel  arbor  pivot  hole  in  the  barrel  bridge,  to  imitate 
ruby  jewels.    The  pivot  in  both  instances  runs  in  the  brass  plate. 
Balance:  Solid.    German  silver. 
Hairspring:  Steel. 
Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word. 
Movement  in  box  marked  *'G  ": 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  '*H.  W.  C, ",  ''Adjusted  "  "Heat  &  Cold,"  "Six 

positionB, "  "  Ruby  Jewels . " 
Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  seven,  distributed  as 
follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each) 4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  endstone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  endstone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
Balance:  Solid.    German  silver. 
Hairspring:  Steel. 
Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  ThiB  movement  is  not  adjusted  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  th(> 
word. 

MOTOR  CYCLES. 

[Paragraph  371.] 

(TATEHENT  OF  VFAJjTER  DAVIDSON,  PBESIDKB7T  HABI/EY-DAVID- 

SON  MOTOB  CO.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Mr.  Davioson.  I  appear  before  your  committee  representing  our 
wn  company,  the  Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co.,  of  which  I  am  presi- 
lent,  and  the  motorcycle  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

I  have  a  comparatively  short  brief  here,  which  I  wish  to  read  and 
hen  explain  it  afterwards. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  good  to  read  the 
rief. 

Mr.  DAvmsoN.  It  really  is  an  explanation  of  our  whole  position. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  that  is  all,  just  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  DAvrosoN.  But  I  wish  to  make  a  few  explanations  in  con- 
ection  with  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  do  you  not  do  that  now  ?  Why  not  put  your 
rief  in  the  record  and  then  make  the  explanations  that  you  wish  to  ? 

Mr.  Davtoson.  I  really  ought  to  read  it  in  order  to  explain  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  looked  over  this  witness's 
rief.    It  is  very  short  and  comes  directly  to  the  point.    I  think  if 
rery  case  were  presented  as  briefly  and  as  concisely  it  would  be 
ilpful  to  us, 
Mr.  Davidson  (reading) : 

Preseut  law,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Proposed  rate,  30  per  cent,  with  clause  added. 
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When  imported  from  a  country  which  imposes  a  duty  greater  than  90  i«r 
cent  the  duty  would  be  equal  to  the  duty  of  the  foreign  country,  hut  not  lu 
exceed  50  per  cent. 

BBCOMMENDATIONB. 

First.  We  hold  that  classification  of  paragraph  371  is  incorrect  and  ask  that 
complete  motor  cycles  be  considered  separately  from  parts  and  bicycles,  for  tJie 
reason  that  in  this  country  there  is  no  connection  between  the  manufacture  u.' 
motor  cycles  and  bicycles ;  and  motor-cycle  parts  and  bicycle  parts  are  snbjm 
to  much  more  severe  competition  from  foreign  countries  than  arc  comp'et' 
motor  cycles. 

.  Second.  We  recommend  that  in  place  of  the  proposed  tariff  of  30  per  mit 
in  H.  R.  7456  that  a  tariff  of  15  per  cent  be  imposed  on  complete  motor  cycl*^ 
with  the  following  clause  added: 

"  When  imported  from  a  country  which  imposes  a  duty  greater  than  15  !«»»' 
cent  the  duty  would  be  equal  to  the  duty  of  the  foreign  country,  but  not  t" 
exceed  50  per  cent." 


FACTS   ABOUT  UNITED   STATES   MOTOB-CYCLE   INDUSTOT. 

There  are  seven  active  motor-cycle  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  with 
capital  invested  of  approximately  $18,000,000.  During  the  year  1920  th^^- 
manufacturers  produced  about  68,000  complete  motor  cycles,  employing  ft^ 
proximately  6,000  employees,  with  a  pay  roll  of  about  $9,000,000. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  motor-cycle  manufacturers  are  thew 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Davidson.  About  seven. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  there  are  no  companies  which  make  bicycles 
and  motor  cycles  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Davidson.  There  is  just  one  individual,  Mr.  Swenn,  in  CliiJ 
cago,  'who  makes  the  Excelsior  motor  cycle  and  also  bicycles,  but 
they  are  two  separate  institutions. 

The  American  motor  cycles  exported  yearly  for  the  period  1914  to  ld2t^ 
inclusive,  are: 


Year. 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


Quantity. 

Valne. 

6,110 

8,166 

17,500 

16,609 

$1,234^194 
1,494,176 
3,369,616 
3,404^716 

Year. 


1918 
1919 
1930 


QoBotity.     V«)ii« 


10^599  i:.3h:S 
24»481  ^«C^ 
37,CS      IdT^i^  ^ 


The  importation  of  motor  cycles,  and  finished  parts  thereof,  not  inchiiln4 
tires — we  have  to  take  it  that  way,  because  those  are  the  only  figures  availa*»in 
so  far  as  parts  are  concerned — show: 


1917_. 
191S-. 
1919-. 
1920-. 


116.2 

tv^ 

anr: 


1913  $62,528 

1914 55, 869 

1915 15, 428 

1916 36,104 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  percentage  of  the  imports  comparrJ 
to  the  exports? 

Mr.  Davidson.  About  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  what  was  the  percentage  of  imports  <<c 
pared  to  the  entire  consumption  in  America. 

Mr.  Davidson.  Practically  nothing.    There  were  41  motor  cul: 
imported  in  1920  and  37,000  exported. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  percentage  of  exports  compaw 
to  the  production? 
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Mr.  Davidson.  Over  60  per  cent  of  the  motor  cycles  produced  in 

20  in  the  United  States  were  exported. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  you  have  practically  no  competition  outside  of 

r  own  country? 

Mr.  DAvmsoN.  That  is  what  we  believe. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  the  Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co.  make  motor 

cles  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  they  import  them? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  Davidson.  We  are  asking,  first,  that  motor  cycles  be  taken 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes ;  I  know,  but  what  are  you  asking  for  in  the 
ly  of  rates? 

Mr.  Davidson.  We  are  asking  that  the  rates  be  lowered  on  com- 
eted  motor  cycles  from  the  rate  in  the  Underwood-Simmons  bill 
id  the  rate  in  the  Fordney  bill  to  15  per  cent. 
If  we  get  that  lower  rate,  while  there  will  be  comparatively  few 
otor  cycles  imported,  it  will  give  us  a  chance  to  get  better  rates 
lan  these  other  countries.  We  depend  very  largely  on  our  export 
isiness,  and  we  believe  we  can  go  to  these  other  countries  and  get 
referred  rates  from  them  if  we  show  them  that  we  are  not  afraid 
f  competition  here.  The  reason  that  we  are  asking  to  be  separated 
rom  motor-cycle  parts  and  bicycle  parts  is  that  there  is  severe  com- 
etition,  so  far  as  the  parts  are  concerned,  but  there  is  no  competi- 
on  as  far  as  the  finished  motor  cycle  is  concerned. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  there  Concerns  in  this  country  that  import 
ie  parts  and  assemble  them? 

Mr.  Davidson.  There  are  parts,  such  as  chains  and  saddles  and 
liings  of  that  kind,  that  are  manuiactured  in  England  and  Germany 
bat  are  imported  here  and  then  again  are  brought  up  and  made  into 
nished  motor  cycles,  but  practically  all  the  material  we  use  is  made 
a  this  countiy. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  agree,  then,  with  the  resolutions  that  were 
>assed  by  the  National  Association  of  Automobile  Manufacturers? 

Mr.  Davidson.  It  is  practically  the  same  thing,  and  we  are  submit- 
iiiff  this  as  our  brief. 

It  is  a  selfish  attitude,  because  we  believe  it  is  to  our  benefit  to  have 
hat  rate.  We  are  not  doing  it  for  selfish  reasons,  because  we  figure 
hat  in  the  future  two-fifths  of  our  own  business  will  be  foreign  busi- 
less,  and  the  question  of  rates  in  these  foreign  countries  is  very  vital, 
''or  instance,  Italy  not  more  than  six  months  ago  raised  the  rate  from 
jO  lire  to  240  lire,  and  beginning  July  1  she  jumped  the'  rate  to  900 
ire.    That  makes  it  prohibitive. 

Senator  McLean,  But  that  is  under  the  Underwood  bill.  What 
lifference  does  it  make  what  our  rate  is  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  If  we  ask  for  a  lower  rate  here  our  dealers  over 
here  can  use  that  as  propaganda. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  30  per  cent  to  remain  on  parts,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  that,  because  I  am  not 
familiar  with  parts  or  bicycles,  but  all  we  are  asking  for  is  a  rate  on 
completed  motor  cycles.    We  are  asking  that  that  rate  be  reduced. 
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BRIEF    OF    WALTEB    DAVIDSON,    KILWAVKEE,    WIS.,    BEP&SSEHTIHO  XOTOK- 

OTOLE  XAKUFAOTUREBS  OF  THE  VNITED  STATES. 

Present  law,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  proposed  rate,  30  per  cent,  with  claus** 
added :  "  When  Imported  from  a  country  which  imi)oses  a  duty  greater  th^a 
30  per  cent  the  duty  would  be  equal  to  the  duty  of  the  foreign  country,  bat  d<»' 
to  exceed  50  per  cent. 


t) 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  We  hold  that  classification  of  paragraph  371  is  incorrect  and  ask  that  com- 
plete motor  cycles  be  considered  separately  from  parts  and  bicycles  for  th»- 
reason  that  in  this  country  there  is  no  connection  between  the  manufacture  of 
motor  cycles  and  bicycles,  and  motor-cycle  parts  and  bicycles  and  bicycle  pans 
are  subject  to  much  more  severe  competition  from  foreign  cotintries  than  srv 
complete  motor  cycles. 

2.  We  recommend  that  in  place  of  the  proposed  tariff  of  30  per  cent  in  H.  R 
7456  a  tariff  of  15  per  cent  be  imposed  on  complete  motor  cycles,  with  the  follow- 
ing clause  added :  "  When  imported  from  a  country  which  imposes  a  duty  pr«t»*T 
than  15  per  cent  the  duty  would  be  equal  to  the  duty  of  the  foreign  country,  bet 
not  to  exceed  50  per  cent." 

FACTS  ABOUT  UNFTED  STATES  MOTOR-CYCLE  INDUSTRY. 

There  are  seven  active  motor-cycle  manufacturers  In  the  United  States,  wia 
capital  invested  of  approximately  $18,000,000.    During  the  year  1920  thew 
manufacturers  produced  about  68,000  complete  motor  cycles,  employing  apprtix 
mately  6,000  employees,  with  a  pay  roll  of  about  $9,000,000. 

American  motor  cycles  exported  yearly,  1914-1920. 


Year. 


1914.. 
1915.. 
1916... 
1917.. 


Quantity. 


6,410 

8,166 

17,500 

16,609 


Valuation. 


$1,234,194 
1,494,176 
3,369,616 
3,404,716 


Year. 


1918 
1919 
1920 


Quantity.,  Vilcttio: 


10,899  ,  6,«i7 
24,481  '  6.fl8;.« 
37,622  ;  >0,7Sfi.S 


Importation  of  motor  cycles  and  finished  parts  thereof,  not  including  tire*. 


1913 $62, 628 

1914 55,  869 

1915 15, 426 

1916 36, 104 


1917 $16, 9T 

1918 3.^ 

1919 1. 12 

1920 11,3S 


REASONS  WHY  TARIFF  SHOUI^  BE  LOWERED  TO  1 5  PER  CENT. 

American  motor-cycle  manufacturers  do  not  fear  competition  created  thn^ux 
the  importation  of  foreign  motor  cycles. 

The  American  motor-cycle  industry  is  dependent  on  foreign  markets  f«tr  i.i 
disposal  of  approximately  35  to  50  per  cent  of  its  product,  and  any  tariff  n: 
that  is  higher  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  American  industrj 
sonable  protection  will  tend  to  retard  the  development  of  American  nior- 
cycle  business  in  foreign  markets. 

This  brief  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  motor-cycle  manufacturers  uf  t!i 
country  after  careful  study  of  the  entire  subject,  and  it  is  hoped  our  re«\ 
mendations  will  be  given  careful  consideration  both  in  regard  to  separate 
slflcation  of  complete  motor  cycles  and  reduction  In  tariff  on  same. 


<.  .1 


STATEMENT   OF  WM.   G.   McCANN,   BEPBESBNTINa  THE  HEKDB 
MANXJFACTUBING  CO.,  SPBINaFI£LD,  MASS. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  appearing  with  Mr.  Davids 
for  the  motor-cycle  industry.  I  represent  the  Hendee  Manufaotu 
ing  Co.,  and  the  motor-cycle  industry  as  well,  in  reference  to  par 
graph  371  of  H.  E.  7456. 
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My  remarks  are  practically  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Davidson's,  but 
hey  touch  more  on  wherein  the  restriction  of  tariff  in  this  country 
s  going  to  help  us  in  our  foreign  business  or  the  development  of 
lur  foreign  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  that  in  your  brief,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have,  but  I  would  like  to  go  a  little  into  detail. 
There  are  only  two  pages  of  my  brief.    [Reading :] 

In  continuation  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Davidson,  let  me  add  that  the  reduc- 
ion  in  the  proposed  tariff  we  have  requested  will  not,  In  my  opinion,  result 
a  a  large  Increase  in  the  import  of  completed  motor  cycles  into  this  country^ 
ut  it  will  help  American  motor-cycle,  manufacturers  greatly  In  the  develop- 
lent  of  their  foreign  market,  which  are  of  vast  importance  in  the  development 
f  the  motor-cycle  Industry  of  this  country. 

As  evidence  of  this  we  submit  below  a  partial  Ust  of  foreign  countries  that 
ave  pot  into  force  excessively  high  tariffs  covering  motor-cycle  imports  which 
five  hindered  our  development  in  these  countries,  and  in  some  cases  these 
ariffs  have  resulted  in  practically  placing  an  embargo  on  the  importation  of 
jnerlcan  motor  cycles. 

Those  countries  are  England,  with  a  duty  of  33^  per  cent ;  Belgium,  20  per 
rat;  India,  20  per  cent;  Australia,  50  per  cent;  Spain,  9  pesetas  gold  per 
ilo.  fifty-three  times  what  it  formerly  was,  but  I  have  been  advised  to-day 

5  cable  from  the  commercial  attach^  in  Madrid  that  this  has  been  decreased 
>  1!  per  cent  gold,  and  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  that  is  really  the  result 
r  our  effort,  plus  the  efforts  of  our  distributors  in  Spain,  plus  the  effort  of 
iB  American  attach^  and  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Spain. 
'Dder  those  rates  we  have  done  no  export  business  in  Spain  during  this  year. 
'he  reduction  which  went  into  effect  on  July  12  really  opens  the  Spanish  mar- 
pt  to  us,  which  is  a  vital  market. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  do  they  make  the  best  foreign  motor 
rcles  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  best  foreign  motor  cycles  are  made  in  Eng- 
md.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  and  England  are  the 
pro  motor-cycle  producingcountries  of  the  world. 

Senator  McLean.  Does  iJngland  export? 

Mr.  MoCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  diflPerence  in  price  between  your 
lachine  and  the  English  machine? 

ilr.  McCann.  It  is  hard  to  get  a  comparison  for  the  reason  that 
»  English  production  is  confined  principally  to  small-type  ma- 
rines. However,  we  do  not  fear  importation  of  English  machines 
ito  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  rather  invite  it,  because  it 
ill  help  to  develop  the  industry  in  this  country.  The  reason  for 
lat  is  this:  To-day  the  development  of  the  motor-cycle  industry 
I  this  country  is  confined  to  seven  manufacturers.  Back  in  1913 
)ere  were  four  more  and  the  expense  of  the  development  was  dis- 
'ibuted  then  among  11,  whereas  to-day  it  is  distributed  among  7. 
ince  1913  our  production  and  our  domestic  consumption  have  de- 
ceased, whereas  our  exportation  has  increased.    We  would  like  to 

6  helped  in  the  development  of  this  industry. 

Senator  McLean.  You  invite  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  com- 
ptition  with  your  machine? 

Mr.  McCann.  We  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Because  it  will  help  to  develop  your  industry? 

Mr.  McCann.  We  expect  so;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  McCann.  It  will  help  to  develop  it  in  dividing  the  expense  of 
evelopment,  and,  although  we  think  that  perhaps  they  may  come 
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iiij  it  will  be  a  number  of  years  before  they  would  be  able  to  accom- 
plish what  we  have  accomplished  in  this  country  or  what  we  have 
accomplished  in  foreign  countries. 

Senator  McLean.  If  they  could  make  as  good  a  machine  as  you 
make  at  a  less  price,  you  would  not  want  them  here? 

Mr.  McCakn.  They  are  making  a  good  machine  now,  but  we  com- 
pete favorably  with  them  in  their  own  market  and  in  every  other 
xoreign  market.  We  do  not  compete  like  we  did  a  few  years  ago, 
because  they  put  on  a  duty  of  33^  per  cent.  We  would  like  to  hare 
something  to  which  to  point  as  an  object  lesson  for  them  to  point  to 
to  reduce  that. 

Senator  McLean.  You  will  point  in  vain,  I  think,  my  friend. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  accompnshed  something  in  other  oountries, 
which  I  am  leading  up  to  now. 

Continuing  the  list  of  countries  and  the  duty  in  those  countrie?. 
there  are:  K^rea,  with  a  duty  of  50  per  cent;  Canada,  with  a  duty  nf 
35  per  cent;  and  Italy,  with  a  duty  of  930  lire  per  motor  rvrle, 
which  just  went  into  effect,  and  we  will  not  do  any  business  in  Itai;. 
this  coming  year. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  the  object  of  these  countries  that  ^ou  have 
named  to  collect  revenue,  or  is  it  their  object  to  protect  the  local  in- 
dustries?   Take  Italy,  for  instance. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  Italy  there  is  one  motor-cycle  manufacturer.  I ::: 
his  importations  do  not  amount  to  very  much. 

Senator  Walsh.  Their  object  is  to  produce  revenue? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Knowing  that  there  is  a  certain  demand  for  movr 
<;ycles  and  they  are  coming  in  anyway,  they  put  a  tax  on  them! 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  American  motor-cycle  manufacturers  and  our  distri*  •.• 
tors  in  foreign  countries,  we  have  succeeded  in  bringing  about  reduction:!  •• 
•exorbitant  tariffs  in  at  least  two  instances — ^namely,  Australia,  where  the  t:i-  " 
has  recent^  been  reduced  from  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  30  per  (vnt  ^^ 
valorem,  with  a  prospect  of  a  further  reduction  to  20  per  cent  being  dbUi^i- 
in  the  near  future;  Spain,  where  the  tariff  in  November,  1920,  was  Incre.i- 
from  3  pesetas  gold  per  kilo  to  9  pesetas  gold  per  kilo,  which  was  later  i" 
visionally  reduced  to  4.5  pesetas  gold  per  kilo,  and  advice  which  we  baw  J:-* 
received  indicates  that  a  further  reduction  to  2  pesetas  gold  per  kilo  is  l<»t 
•effect,  which  again  opens  up  this  market  for  American  motor-cycle  mar.-:.. 
turers.    In  Belgium  an  effort  was  being  made  during  the  past  year  to   r'«  --- 
a  duty  of  33  per  cent  on  the  importation  of  motor  cycles,  but  due  to  our  <  :T  -  - 
and  that  of  our  distributors  the  duty  was  finally  established  on  a  basU>  «<  - 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  was  double  the  rate  in  effect  previously. 

These  few  illustrations  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  ?-*• 
by  American  motor-cycle  manufacturers  and  their  distributors  in  foreifoi  ^••' 
tries  in  obtaining  concessions  on  import  ratefi  into  these  various  countries  >^  > 
the  great  importance  that  the  question  of  tariffs  has  on  the  development  oi  •  - 
American  motor-cycle  industry. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  they  make  them  in  Germany? 

Mr.  McCann.  They  do;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Good  machines? 

Mr.  McCann.  They  have  made  a  good  machine,  but  still  we  » 
not  fear  the  German  competition  to-day. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  we  do  not  think  they  can  come  in  hen^  a'  ' 
build  up  an  organization  that  can  affect  us. 
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Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  business  of  the 

mdee  Manufacturing  Co.? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  condition  during  the  past  four  or  five  months 

s  been  very  poor;  we  have  not  had  much  business. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  loss  have  you  sustained  in  employ- 

^nt  this  last  year? 

Mr.  McCann.  During  the  past  few  months  we  have  been  operat- 

y  about  300  or  400  men  half  of  the  time,  whereas  we  should  operate 

K)0  men. 

That  is  due  to  a  falling  off  in  business  in  this  country  and  the 

reign  markets  also.    So  we  need  every  market  we  can  get. 

Senator  Walsh.  Your  experience  with  foreign  countries  has  been 

at  when  they  raise  the  tariff  the  business  drops  off? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes;  immediately. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  in  raising  the  tariff  here  you  expect  the  busi- 

ss  to  drop  off  on  goods  imported  from  those  countries? 

Mr.  McCTann.  We  do,  sir. 

It  is  our  belief  that  by  the  reduction  in  tariff  on  finished  motor 

cles — understand,  we  are  trying  to  confine  this  to  motor  cycles 

mplete  only — entering  the  American  market  from  25  per  cent  to 

>  per  cent  that  it  will  not  greatly  increase  the  number  of  motor 

'cles  imported  into  this  country,  but  will  enormously  strengthen 

ir  efforts  in  obtaining  further  concessions  in  tariff  rates  from  the 

)untries  to  whom  we  are  now  exporting  motor  cycles. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  import  any  parts? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.    There  is  a  possibility,  though, 

:  importing  parts,  such  as  cKairis,  saddles,  and  so  forth,  if  we  care 

K  but  that  is  the  reason  for  eliminating  the  parts  from  our  request; 

e  are  confining  it  to  complete  motor  cycles  only.    We  manufacture 

1  our  materials  with  the  exception  of  accessories,  such  as  chains  and 

lagnetos. 

UEF    or    WILLIAM    O.   XoOAVV,    BP&nrOFIELD,    MASS..    BEPBB8EVTINO    THE 
XOTOE-OTOLE  XANTrFACTV&EBS  OF  THE  TTVITED  STATES. 

In  continuation  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Davidson,  let  me  add  that  the 
Miurtion  in  the  proposed  tariff  we  liave  requested  wlU  not  in  my  opinion  result 
i  a  large  increase  in  the  Imports  of  completed  motor  cycles  into  this  country, 
at  it  will  help  American  motor-cycle  manufacturers  greatly  in  the  develop- 
lent  of  their  foreign  markets  which  are  of  vast  importance  in  the  development 
C  the  motor-cycle  industry  of  this  country.  As  evidence  of  this,  we  submit 
?l(>w  a  partial  list  of  foreign  countries  that  hove  put  into  force  excessively 
ijrh  tariffis  covering  motor-cycle  imports  which  have  hindered  our  development 
I  these  countries,  and  in  some  cases  these  tariffs  have  resulted  in  practically 
lacing  an  embargo  on  the  importation  of  American  motor  cycles. 


Per  cent. 

ittgland 33i 

»elgium 20 

ndia 20 

^Mstralia 30 


Per  cent. 
Spain C) 

Korea 50 

Canada 35 

Italy (■) 


Due  to  the  efforts  of  American  motor-cycle  manufacturers  and  our  distributors 
n  foreign  countries,  we  have  succeeded  in  bringing  about  reductions  of  exorbi- 
fint  tariffs  in  at  least  two  instances — namely,  Australia,  where  the  tariff  has 
>*<ently  been  reduced  from  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
vith  tlie  prospects  of  a  further  reduction  to  20  per  cent  being  obtainetl  in  the 
i<'ar  future;  Spain,  where  the  tariff,  in  November,  1920,  was  increased  from 


^  9  pesetas  gold  per  kilo. 


*  030  lira  each. 
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3  pesetas,  gold,  per  kilo  to  9  pesetas,  gold,  per  kilo,  which  was  later  proTi^dno- 
ally  reduced  to  4.5  pesetas,  gold,  per  kilo,  and  advice  which  we  have  jost  re- 
ceived indicates  that  a  further  reduction  to  2  pesetas,  gold,  i)er  kilo  is  now  in 
effect,  which  again  opens  up  this  market  for  American  motorH!ycIe  mannftc- 
turers.  In  Belgium  an  effort  was  being  made  during  the  past  year  to  lmpo»' 
a  duty  of  33  per  cent  on  the  importation  of  motor  cycles ;  but,  due  to  our  effort? 
and  that  of  out  distributors,  the  duty  was  finally  established  on  a  basis  of 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  was  double  the  rate  in  effect  previously. 

These  few  illustrations  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year 
by  American  motor-cycle  manufacturers  and  their  distributors  in  forrign  coon- 
tries  in  obtaining  concessions  on  import  rates  into  these  various  countries  show 
the  great  importance  that  the  question  of  tariffs  has  on  the  development  of  the 
American  motor-cycle  industry. 

It  is  our  belief  that  by  the  reduction  in  tariff  on  finished  motor  cycles  entering 
the  American  market  from  25  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  that  it  will  not  greatlj 
increase  the  number  of  motor  cycles  imported  into  this  country  but  will  enor- 
mously strengthen  our  efforts  in  obtaining  further  concessions  in  tariff  rate* 
from  the  countries  to  whom  we  are  now  exporting  motor  cycles. 

MOTOR-CYCLE  ACCESSOEIES  AND  PABTS. 

[Paragraph  371.] 

STATEMKNT  OF  L.  V.  FAUVEB,  BBPBESENTINO  THS  TBOZSL 
MANUFACTUBING  CO.,  OF  BLYBIA,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Fauver.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  anj 
on  the  directorate  of  the  Troxel  Co.  and  represent  here  probably  7'* 
or  80  per  cent  of  the  bicycle  and  motor-cycle  saddle  manufacturers  uf 
America.  I  am  not  prepared  to  be  as  generous  as  the  last  two  gentle- 
men who  spoke.  We  come  under  the  same  paragraph,  under  the  term 
"  accessories  and  parts."  While  we  are  fully  in  sympathy  with  their 
request  that  a  reclassification  be  made  of  that  schedule,  there  is  vo 
economic  reason  why  manufacturers  of  leather  saddles  should  be  put 
on  the  same  basis. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  satisfied  with  30  per  cent  on  parts? 

Mr.  Fauver.  No  ;  we  think  it  could  be  raised  above  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  think  it  should  be? 

Mr.  Fauvkr.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  basis  of  thf 
Payne- Aldrich  bill,  45  per  cent  on  parts.  Our  reason  for  that  is  tlut 
our  business  is  a  hand  business.  Probably  50  per  cent  of  oar  coefef  *? 
labor.  As  a  reason  for  motor  cycles  being  reduced,  of  course,  they  art 
highly  specialized  machines. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  if  you  were  on  American  valuatioiu  ^*^ 
per  cent  would  make  a  difference? 

Mr.  Fauver.  Yes;  I  imagine  it  would. 

'Senator  Smoot.  Would  you  want  that  on  American  valuation ! 

Mr.  Fauver.  Possibly  that  is  high.  We  do  not  think  it  should!  f* 
lowered  below  30.  I  want  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  and  ! 
will  submit  a  brief. 

The  saddle  business  in  America  is  very  narrow  and  rather  so'ili 
The  gross  amount  of  business  normally  does  not  amoimt  to  over  * 
million  and  a  half  dollars.  The  saddle  manufacturers  of  Ameria 
for  a  year  have  been  substantially  closed  down.  There  was  sock 
business  last  year,  but  practically  none  since  the  1st  of  Janiian 
Everybody  was  caught  with  large  inventories,  and  the  jobbers  an » 
dealers  were  stocked  up  with  an  enormous  amount  of  saddles,    I 
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wlieve  that  since  the  war  began  there  has  been  practically  no  im- 
>ortation  of  saddles  from  Europe.  So  we  are  unable  to  submit  any 
lata  to  this  committee  with  reference  to  cost  or  competition.  But 
i^e  want  to  be  protected  and  we  do  not  want  to  be  reduced  to  the  15 
»er  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  competition  before 
be  war? 

Mr.  Fauver.  Before  the  war  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  it  was 
5  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  I  know,  but  what  were  the  importations  then? 
If'hat  was  the  competition? 

Mr.  Fauver.  I  can  not  give  you  the  amount.  The  competition  was 
irgely  English  with  some  German  competition. 

Senator  Billinoham.  Was  it  considerable  in  amount? 

Mr.  Fauver.  I  would  not  say  it  was  large.  The  business  is  very 
arrow.  The  total  amount  of  business,  as  I  have  said,  does  not  ag- 
regate  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  a  year,  and  probably  since 
16  1st  of  January  bicycle  manufacturers  have  not  been  working  to 
16  extent  of  10  per  cent  of  their  capacity.  With  your  permission, 
It,  Chairman,  I  will  submit  a  brief. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  you  may  do  so. 

ALTriaNTTM. 

[Paragraph  374.] 

STATEMENT  OF  ULWBENCE  H.  BBH^  PBESIBENT  BBILE  & 

BATNEB  (INC.),  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr,  Brile  ? 
Mr.  BRiiiE.  New  York  City ;  277  Broadway. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 
Mr.  Bril£.  President  of  lorile  &  Batner  (Inc.). 
The  Chairman.  What  do  you  speak  on  ? 
Mr.  BriI/E.  Aluminum. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  you  may  proceed. 
Mr.  Brile.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  attention  of  your 
)mmittee  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  no  mention  is  made  in  para- 
raph  374  of  aluminum  coils,  which  are  aluminum  sheets  or  in  rolls 
tstead  of  in  flat  sheets.  I  think  it  is  simply  an  omission.  The 
ord  '*  strips  "  is  contained  in  the  bill,  by  which  name  aluminum  coils 
re  sometimes  known. 

As  the  paragraph  now  reads,  we  fear  that  aluminum  coils  will 
)me  under  paragraph  393,  covering  articles  or  wares  not  specially 
povided  for.  I  think  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
ommittee  that  coils  should  also  be  included  in  paragraph  374. 
We  protest  against  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  imposed  on 
luminum  scrap  and  alloys  of  any  kind,  in  which  aluminum  is  the 
^mponent  material  of  chief  value  in  crude  form,  believing  that  the 
lid  rate  will  create  an  embargo  against  the  importation  of  aluminum 
y  crude  form  into  the  United  States  and  will  prevent  a  source  of 
*venue  to  the  Government  that  might  otherwise  be  derived  if  a  fair, 
[1st,  and  equitable  rate  of  duty  were  established. 
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In  a  brief  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Mr.  Davis 
president  of  the  AlmninumCo.  of  America,  said : 

In  the  case  of  so  light  a  metal  as  aluminum  and  one  so  relatively  high  pricv^l. 
freight  to  a  distant  market  is  negli^ble,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  nature  i>! 
the  industry  requires  a  large  overhead  in  administrative,  technical,  and  sellio: 
staff,  etc.,  and  also  a  large  investment  in  plant.  The  overhead  expense  of  ti:*- 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  6  cents  per  pound  of  aluminum  it  makes.  TU* 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  invested  a  little  less  than  $1  for  each  ponnd  i>r 
aluminum  that  it  has  capacity  for  producing  in  a  year,  so  that  the  intere<'. 
charge  is  also  nearly  6  cents.  Even  though  the  operating  costs  were  tlie  su.:u- 
by  ignoring  the  overhead  charges  and  Interest  on  investment,  foreign  product  r< 
would  be  able  to  dump  aluminum  into  the  United  States  at  a  price  which  ti.. 
United  States  producer  could  not  possibly  meet  and  pay  his  overhead,  hw 
dumping  is,  of  course,  all  the  easier  because  the  foreign  producers*  operatiu.* 
cost  is,  in  fact,  substantially  less  than  the  United  States  producers*  operaui'^ 
cost 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  by  what  process  of  reasouini: 
Mr.  Davis  arrived  at  the  fact  that  the  foreign  producers  of  aluminum 
can  ignore  their  overhead  charges  and  interest  on  investment  acy 
more  than  the  American  Co.  could  ignore  their  overhead  and  invest- 
ment charges.  One  would  gain  the  natural  impression  from  tb*- 
language  quoted  above,  from  the  brief  of  Mr.  Davis,  that  foreign  pro- 
ducers of  crude  aluminum  have  no  overhead  and  no  investment  and 
no  financing  charges,  and  although  Mr.  Davis  submits  that  the^^' 
charges  as  applied  to  the  company  he  represents  total  12  cents  p'f 
pound,  he  assumes  that  the  foreigner  would  disregard  these  charirts 
of  12  cents  per  pound,  and  thereby  dump  aluminum  into  the  Unitt^j 
States.  If  we  accept  as  authoritative  the  fact  that  there  are  fixe^i 
charges  of  12  cents  per  pound,  as  Mr.  Davis  states,  6  cents  represent- 
ing overhead  charges  and  6  cents  interest  charges,  then  the  foreipi 
producer,  whose  capacity  is  much  less  than  the  American  producer' 5. 
must  of  necessity  have  higher  fixed  charges,  such  as  overhead  ani 
interest  charges,  for  it  has  always  been  our  understanding  that  the 
larger  the  output  the  lower  the  fixed  charge.  The  foreigner,  there- 
fore, if  confronted  with  the  proposed  rate  of  duty  of  5  cents  pt-r 
pound,  and  if  confronted  with  the  same  fixed  charge  as  the  Aluminim: 
Co.  of  America,  would  have  charges  of  17  cents  per  pound  to  con- 
tend  with  before  beginning  the  manufacture  of  crude  aluminum  *^t 
all,  or  only  7^  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  present  price  for  Am*r. 
can  manufactured  aluminum  of  24J  cents  per  pound. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  verjr  difficult  for  us  to  understand  by  what  pmoes- 
of  reasoning  Mr.  Davis  arrived  at  the  fact  that  the  foreign  j>Podi>eT? 
can  ignore  his  overhead  and  his  interest  charges.  Mr,  Davis  admr* 
that  these  charges  as  applied  to  his  company  equal  12  cents  pe' 
pound.  The  foreign  producers  have  a  far  less  capacity,  and  yet  ilr 
Davis  assumes  that  these  foreign  producers  have  no  overhead  ar>: 
no  interest  charges  to  pay,  whereas  he  submits  that  because  of  tnt 
nature  of  the  industry  12  cents  a  pound  applies  to  his  company  f-  r 
those  charges.  He  said  that  the  foreigner  could  well  ifi^iore  lU^ 
charges  altogether  and  dump  aluminum  into  the  United  States- 

The  average  price  of  the  crude  aluminum  ingots  for  five  yvor-^ 
previous  to  the  European  war,  1910  to  1914,  according  to  Metal  Si^s 
tistics,  1921,  page  449,  was  21.61  cents  per  pound.    Assuming  ih  it 
21.61  cents  per  pound  is  a  fair  average  price  for  aliuninum  an . 
deducting  there rrom  a  duty  proposed  of  5  cents  per  pound  ax- ' 
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reight  and  insurance  from  foreign  ports  of  1  cent  p^ 
ave  left  15.51  cents  per  pound.    Assuming  that  the  stat 
T  Mr.  Davis  are  coiTect,  as  quoted  above,  that  there  is 
spense  of  6  cents  a  pound,  and  another  charge  of  6  cen 
r»r  interest  on  investments,  and  since  it  is  reasonable  to 
foreign  manufacturers  with  a  much  smaller  production 
a  equal  cost,  it  would  leave  a  difference  between  15.61 
>vering  fixed  charges  of  3.61  cents  per  pound  to  pay  ft 
iais,  production  costs,  and  profit. 
I  thmk  that  we  can  say  without  fear  of  successful  : 
mt  no  aluminum  manufacturer  would  or  could  manuf j  i 
ich  basis. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  accept  as  authoritative  tli 
ude  by  Mr.  Davis  to  the  effect  that  overhead  charg ! 
cents  per  pound  and  interest  charges  also  6  cents  p  t 
lil  to  see  how  it  was  possible  for  the  American  Co. 
uminum  in  1914,  the  first  year  previous  to  the  Europe  i 
•  erage  price  of  18.59^  cents  per  pound.    Let  us  anal}  : 
mrges  alleged  by  Mr.  Davis  in  relation  to  the  price  i 
1 1914.    As  stated,  the  average  price  for  the  year  191^  i 
igots  was  18.59i  cents.     (Metal  Statistics,  1921,  p.  449 
erhead  and  interest  charges  amounting  to  12  cents 
JVC  left  6.59J  cents,  which  must  include  cost  of  raw    i 
'  production,  and  profit.    As  a  matter  of  record,  we    i 
it  earnings  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  since 
ss  in  any  year  than  $10,000,000  per  year.     (Mr.  Da    i 
"essed  to  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  an" 
ov.  1^  1920,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  certain     i 
is  company.)    We  do  not  know  what  the  earnings  of    i 
0.  of  America  for  1914  were,  but  we  do  know  that  s    < 
•vestment  has  increased  from  $30,000,000  to  $200,000,(    : 
■  the  increase  representmg  the  earnings  of  the  c< 
'lieve  it  fair  to  assume  that  the  earnings  of  the  Ali     i 
merica  in  1914  were  no  less  than  $10,000,000.    In  1 
'oduced  in  America  approximately  90,000,000  pounc     i 
Hetal  Statistics,   1921,  p.  443).     If  $10,000,000  v     i 
',000,000  pounds  of  aluminum,  the  profit  per  poun<     ' 
oximately  11 J  cents.    We  therefore  have  a  profit  c     I 
►und  and  interest  and  overhead  charges  of  12  cenfc      i 
i  cents  per  pound,  whereas  the  selling  price  wj 
owing  without  question  that  in  1914  at  least  tl 
ttierica  did  not  include  in  their  cost  any  such  char^ 
terest  and  6  cents  for  overhead.    If  they  did,  the 
'>9J  cents  to  pay  for  raw  material,  production  < 
ssuming  that  the  profit  were  Hi  cents  per  pound, 
I  that  would  be  left  to  include  overhead,  intere 
•oduction  cost  would  be  about  7J  cents  per  pound. 
The  average  price  of  aluminum  for  five  years  was, 
11,  20.34  cents  a  Dound;  1912,  22.52  cents  per  po 
nts  |)er  pound,  ana  1914, 18.595  cents  per  pound. 
It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  four  years,  191(>-1913,  ii 
fne  there  was  a  tariff  on  aluminum  ingots  of  7  ceni 
'erage  price  in  New  York  was  22.71  cents  per  p 
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year  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill,  with  a  rate  on  aluminum  ingots 
of  2  cents  per  pound,  the  average  price  fell  to  18.59i  cents  per  pound 
The  effect  of  a  low  tariff  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  aluminum  to  the 
American  consumer,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  average  price  after 
the  passage  of  the  2  cents  duty^  falling  4.12  cents  per  pound.  Hi^h 
priced  aluminum  means  a  dimmution  in  demand  and  usa^  of  thii^ 
material.  We  believe  that  practically  all  of  the  crank  cases  used  on 
automobiles  in  America^  as  well  as  all  of  the  bodies  of  automobile^. 
would  be  made  of  aluminum  if  the  price  were  maintained  under  'i«» 
cents  per  pound;  and  that  there  would  be  sufficient  aluminum  con- 
sumed to  liquidate  the  entire  production  of  the  world  at  present  pro- 
ducing  capacities,  if  the  price  were  maintained  at  a  fair  rate.  The 
effect,  however,  of  artificially  stimulating  the  price  by  a  high  tariff 
is  to  simultaneously  lessen  the  demand  and  cause  automobile  manu- 
facturers, and  others  who  might  with  profit  and  with  marked  ad- 
vantage to  their  products,  use  aluminum,  seek  other  metals  in  sub> 
stitution,  because  of  the  artificially  high  price  of  aluminum. 
Mr.  Davis  said  before  the  committee : 

In  the  last  year  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  in  which  the  duty  on  alumlnuin  wt* 
7  cents,  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  in  this  country  Mras  import»'d. 
and  during  the  first  year  of  the  Underwood  Act,  when  the  duty  was  2  cents  r«*r 
pound  there  was  substantially  the  same  percentage  imported — a  little  lees  raUirr 
than  a  little  more,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  from  that  that  the  7  cents  per  pucnd 
duty  was  not  prohibitive  because  more  came  in  at  7  cents — ^relatively  more  ifl 
tonnage — more  in  percentage  came  in  at  7  cents  that  at  2  cents. 

Mr.  Davis  failed,  however,  to  point  out  why  the  7-cent  rate  wa* 
not  prohibitive  and  why  more  aluminum  was  imported  in  1913  muhx 
the  7-cent  rate  of  the  "Payne- Aldrich  tariflf  than  in  1914  under  th« 
2-cent  rate  of  the  Underwood  bill. 

The  tonnage  imported  in  1913,  the  last  year  of  the  Payne- Aldrioh 
bill  was  26,642,112  pounds  in  ingots  and  1,516,413  pounds  in  sheet-. 
In  1914,  the  first  year  of  the  Underwood  bill,  the  tonnage  importe«] 
was  16,420,695  pounds  in  ingots  and  2,775,804  pounds  in  sheets. 

Now,  gentlemen,  why  was  not  the  7-cent  rate  prohibitive  in  l^\- 
and  why  did  more  aluminum  come  into  the  United  States  under  tU 
7-cent  rate  of  duty  in  1913  than  under  the  2-cent  duty  in  1914 1  it 
Davis  forgot  to  imform  the  committee  that  in  1913  the  average  pr:-*- 
for  aluminum  was  23.63  cents  per  pound,  and  the  avera^  price  f  : 
1914  was  18.59J  cents  per  pound.    In  other  words  the  duty  was  n 
duced  6  cents  per  pound,  and  the  price  of  aluminum  in  the  Unit» 
States  was  reduced  5.14  cents  per  pound,  and  nobody  heanl  t^ 
Aluminum  Co.  complain  that  they  did  not  make  sufficient  profit  . 
1914,  when  they  sold  aluminum  at  18J  cents  per  pound. 

That  is  why  7  cents  was  not  prohibitive.  On  the  sanne  basi-  '  I 
cents  per  pound  would  not  be  prohibitive  if  the  sole  producers  in  li  -i 
country  smiply  raise  their  price  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  duty  -j 
raised. 

It  is  evident  that  the  consumers  of  aluminum  received  the  ber.t5 
of  the  reduced  tariff  in  1914.  The  tariff  was  reduced  5  cents  p* 
pound  and  the  price  of  aluminum  was  reduced  5.14  cents  per  pMin-l 
The  imports  were  less  under  the  2-cent  rate  in  1914  than  under  tp 
7-cent  rate  in  1913,  as  Mr.  Davis  said;  and  certainly  we  are  not  li 
assume  that  Mr.  Davis  wants  to  put  that  rate  back  to  7  cent<  ]n 
pound  in  order  to  stimulate  importation.    Why,  then,  does  he  want  I 
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increase  the  rate  to  5  cents  or  7  cents — he  asks  for  7  cents  ?  He  wants 
to  do  that  so  that  it  will  be  optional  with  his  company  at  any  time  to 
create  an  embargo  against  the  importation  of  those  goods  by  simply 
lowering  their  price  to  18  or  20  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  his  company? 

Mr.  Brile.  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  company  that  introduced  aluminum 
in  this  country  and  put  these  articles  of  domestic  and  manufacturing 
ise  within  the  grasp  of  everyone,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bbhue.  That  is  true. 

Senator  McLean.  And  if  we  create  an  embargo  lowering  the  price 
0  the  American  consumer,  there  is  no  occasion  for  concern  ? 

Mr.  Brile.  That  is  true ;  if  they  do  that  and  are  able  to  supply  the 
intire  demand. 

Senator  McLean.  You  have  just  said  that  they  do  that. 

Mr.  Brile.  I  said  they  had  the  power  to  do  it ;  they  could  do  it  if 
hey  wanted  to,  and  they  could  make  a  substantial  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  consumers  could  not  buy  these  articles 
it  any  price  until  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  put  them  within 
heir  reach  ?  Aluminum  was  too  expensive  a  material  to  use  in  these 
itensils  until  the  American  Co.  put  it  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
bierican  people,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Brile.  1  would  not  say  it  was  too  expensive.  The  American 
.^0.  was  one  of  the  earliest  producers  of  aluminum  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  only  one,  was  it  not,  in  this  country  ? 

Senator  McLean  (interposing).  What  is  the  price  of  the  product 
low  as  compared  with  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Brile.  The  price  to-day  is  approximately  3  cents  per  pound 
iss  than  it  was  a  year  ago.    As  soon  as  the  Fordney  bill  was  an- 
ounced  in  the  House  estaolishing  a  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound — ^that 
u  an  increase  of  3  cents  over  the  duty  in  the  Underwood  tariflf  bill — 
!ie  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  at  the  same  time  reduced  their  price 
cents  a  pound.    That  reduction  was  made  just  following  the  an- 
ouncement  of  the  rate  contained  in  the  Fordney  bill. 
Senator  McLean.  So  it  is  just  as  you  stated,  instead  of  increasing 
le  price  anticipating  the  higher  rate  of  duty,  they  reduced  the  price, 
Qd  that  is  no  concern  on  the  part  of  the  consumer? 
Mr.  Brile.  If  they  continue  to  reduce  their  price,  and  we  have  a 
ite  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  ingots,  it  wUl  prevent  the  importation 
f  any  crude  aluminum. 

Senator  McLeax.  I  am  taking  your  statement  as  to  what  they 
id  done,  which  would  indicate  that  the  stimulation  of  American 
»mpetition  has  reduced  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
Mr.  Briub.  No  ;  foreign  competition  reduced  the  price. 
Senator  MoLean.  You  say,  anticipating  an  increase  in  the  tariff — 
Jvertheless,  they  have  reduced  the  price  3  cents  per  pound. 
Mr.  -Brilb.  They  have  done  that,  all  right. 

The  Chaibman.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  American  aluminum 
dustry  you  would  have  very  high  prices  for  articles  composed  of 
luninum? 

Mr.  BbHaE.  At  the  present  time? 

The  Chairman.  If  we  had  no  American  industry  producing  this 
uminum  we  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreigner  and  would 
ive  had  to  pay  much  higher  prices  tor  these  utensils? 
81527— 2a— 8CH  3 ^28 
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Mr.  Brile.  But  there  is  considerable  foreign  competition. 

The  Chairman.  I  know. 

Mr.  Brile.  There  are  manufacturers  in  practically  every  country 
abroad. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  I  understand  that  yoii  are  an  importer? 

Mr.  Brile.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  From  where  do  you  import? 

Mr.  Brile.  We  are  the  exclusive  representatives  of  a  sheet  mill 
abroad,  in  Switzerland,  at  Menziken. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  do  you  import  into  this  country  from 
that  mill  ? 

Mr.  Brile.  In  sheets? 

Senator  Watson.  In  whatever  form  you  do  import  it. 

Mr.  Brile.  We  shall  have  imported  in  1921,  if  all  of  our  contracts 
are  filled,  about  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  sheet. 

Senator  Watson.  Would  the  imposition  of  this  duty,  you  think, 
interfere  with  your  imports? 

Mr.  Brile.  Absolutely.  Our  mill  has  already  written  us  that  they 
will  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  American  prices  if  they  must  par 
a  duty  of  9  cents  per  pound,  which  is  the  rate  imposed  on  ^eets.  1 
have  not  gotten  to  that  price  on  sheets.  We  can  say  absolutely  that 
the  rate  of  9  cents  perpound  on  sheets  is  prohibitive. 

Senator  Watson.  Wnat  wages  do  you  pay  there,  as  compared  wiiL 
the  wages  in  the  same  branch  of  that  industry  here — ^manufacture  of 
aluminum  sheets? 

Mr.  Brile.  I  have  no  information  as  to  the  relative  wages  that  tr« 
paid.  ' 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  final  cost  oi 
production  in  both  places? 

Mr.  Brile.  The  only  information  that  we  have  received  is  thai 
they  can  not  compete  under  a  9-cent  rate  of  duty  with  the  Americur 
prices  on  sheets. 

Senator  Watson.  You  just  have  that  information,  but  no  fiiguresj 

Mr.  Brile.  No  figures,  except  that  we  can  get  at  it  by  giving  yo'| 
the  figures  of  the  American  cost  of  production  of  sheets.  We  hkxx 
those  figures. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  of  no  value  unless  you  can  give  the  c(^ 
of  production  over  there. 

Mr.  Brile.  Yes ;  it  is.  I  will  show  you  why.  I  have  said  that  thi 
9  cents  per  pound  rate  on  sheets,  bars,  and  circles  will  create  ax 
absolute  embargo.  I  am  copying  in  my  brief  the  condensed-dai  i 
sheet  of  the  chief  producers  in  this  country,  in  which  thejr  show  tr.j 
advance  or  extras  or  cost  above  crude  aluminum  for  producing  alumi 
num  coils  or  sheets.  On  March  30, 1920,  their  published  extra  ^U^^i 
crude  aluminum  for  producing  coils  was  7.6  cents  per  pound  i 
50-ton  lots.  I 

The  rate  of  duty  proposed  is  9  cents  per  pound,  or  1,4  cents  t^ 
pound  more  than  the  entire  admitted  cost  of  March  30,  19%,  i'\\i 
profit,  of  producing  coils  by  the  chief  producer  thereof.  In  otii^ 
words,  the  foreigner  is  asked  to  pay  9  cents  per  pound,  or  1.4  ceni\ 
more  than  the  admitted  cost — selling  price  plus  profitr— of  the  Aluioi 
num  Co.  on  coils. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  that  is  labor ! 
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Kr.  Bkile.  I  have  had  experience  in  the  production  of  aluminum 
^eet&  I  was  fonnerly  the  vice  president  and  sales  manager  of  the 
only  concern  at  that  time  who  competed  in  a  small  way  with  the 
American  Aliuninum  Co.  in  rolling  sheets.  We  could  roU  from  the 
ingot,  which  we  purchased  from  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  a 
flat  sheet  at  approximately  5  cents  per  pound,  and  we  could  roll  a 
coil  at  approxunately  4  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  had  advanced  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Brii£.  They  had  advanced  during  the  war  period,  but  they  are 
materially  less — less  even  than  when  we  could  produce  at  5  to  4  cents 
per  pound  in  sheets  and  coils. 

Senator  Watson.  You  mean  wages  now  are  lower  than  the  prewar 
level  in  your  establishment? 

Mr.  Brile.  In  that  particular  establishment  I  think  that  wages  now 
ire  equal  or  lower  than  they  were  in  1913  and  1914. 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  not  yet  said  what  part  of  that  cost  is 
labor,  which  was  the  question  the  Senator  asked  you  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Brile.  Perhaps  33^  per  cent  would  be  an  approximation — ^the 
learest  approximation  1  could  make. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  percentage  of  the  aluminum  sheets  used  in 
imerica  are  produced  here  and  what  percentage  are  imported? 

Mr.  Brile.  Practically  all,  with  the  exception  of  1,000,000  or 
1,000,000  pounds,  which,  I  presume,  is  only  about  one-twentieth  of  the 
onsumption  here,  has  been  made  in  America.  There  has  been  no 
(Teat  importation.  There  have  not  in  any  one  year  been  more  than 
i<000,000  pounds  imported. 

Senator  Walsh.  Preventing  the  natural  tendency  to  accept  the 
>rofit! 

Mr.  Brii&  Absolutely;  not  only  that  but  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
bierica  to  my  knowle<^e  has  never  been  able  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
land  for  sheets.  While  their  ingot  capacitv  has  been  sufficient,  their 
oiling  capacity  has  not  been  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  demand  for 
heetSy  especiaUy  amon^  body  builders  and  cooking  utensil  manuf  ac- 
iirers,  so  that  ox  necessity  they  had  to  go  abroad,  or  else  close  up  their 
lants.  They  could  not  get  sheets,  and  that  has  coniStantly  been  the 
iict,  even  before  the  war;  even  beiore  the  war  they  were  six  or  eight 
lonths  behind  the  producers  of  sheets;  and  if  we  prevent  foreign 
Dmpetition  on  sheets  by  establishing  a  9  cents  per  pound  rate  of 
nty,  the  cooking  utensil  people  and  the  body  builders  will  have  abso- 
itely  no  other  source  of  supply  for  sheets.  At  times  they  can  not  get 
lem  because  the  capacity  is  tied  up,  and  further  than  that,  the 
luminum  Co.  of  America  is  an  actual  competitor  of  the  people  who 
roduce  cooking  utensils,  owning  the  largest  cooking  utensil  factory 
I  the  country  and  having  an  interest  in  the  second  largest  cooking 
tensil  plant  in  the  country.  So  that  in  effect,  if  we  do  not  have  f or- 
p  competition,  the  consumer  of  aluminum  dieets  for  cooking  uten- 
b  must  buy  from  his  own  competitor ;  and  we  claim  that  under  a  9 
!nt  rate  of  duty  of  sheets  would  be  in  a  position  to  fix  prices  arbi- 
arily,  and  by  being  enabled  to  lower  or  raise  the  price  of  the  finished 
roduct,  since  he  cotitrols  the  two  largest  manufacturing  concerns  in 
(ose  products,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  control  of  the  raw  ma- 
rial  price  the  other  cooking  utensil  manufacturers  could  not  com- 
ite  irthe  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  saw  fit  to  prevent  competition. 
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Senator  Walsh.  You  said  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  have  tvr<> 
manufacturing  plants  which  they  control  for  manufacturing  cookinir 
utensils  ? 

Mr.  Brh^e.  Exactly. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  manufacturing  companies  are  there 
in  America  that  compete  with  those  two  companies! 

Mr.  Brile.  About  39,  and  probably  the  39  companies  are  not  a.- 
large  as  the  one  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

Senator  Walsh.  Thirty-nine  aluminum  manufacturers  will  be^ 
obliged  to  pay  any  price  this  American  Aluminum  Co.  charge  then; 
if  this  bill  amounts  to  an  embargo  and  goes  through  ? 

Mr.  Brilb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  any  of  those  39  companies  produce  Uie 
ingots? 

Mr.  Brile.  No,  sir:  there  is  no  producer  of  ingots  in  America  ex- 
cept the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  these  39  use  domestic  aluminum,  or  do 
they  use  the  imported  article? 

Mr.  Brile.  They  use  both. 

The  Chairman.  Which  do  they  use  the  most? 

Mr.  Brile.  Of  the  American  article? 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  use  mostly  the  American  article,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Brilb.  They  have  used  only  the  American  article. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  has  not  been  very  destructive  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Brile.  During  the  first  part  of  1920  the  independent  alumi 
num  cooking  utensil  concerns — ^these  39  I  speak  of — ^were  able  to  irf  t 
only  10  to  16  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  aluminum  sheet  they  order*'  i 
and  were  forced  to  go  abroad  and  buy  what  they  could  get  or  buy 
surplus  sheets  in  the  open  market  at  destructive  prices,  because  tli 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  could  not  or  would  not  furnish  then, 
sheets  during  that  period. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  this  bill  amounts  to  an  embargo,  as  you  clain  . 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  to  practicaFy 
close  up  those  39  establishments  by  restricting  their  own  ontpnt  ? 

Mr.  Brile.  Exactly. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  by  putting  the  price  so  high  they  could  n*  • 
afford  to  purchase? 

Mr.  Brile.  Yes;  and,  furthermore,  we  do  not  believe  tiiat  t^  • 
American  Co.  want,  desire,  or  ask  for  9  cents  per  pound  duty  crj 
sheets,  which  is  40  per  cent  higher  than  ingot  price,  although  xy 
difference  between  the  manufacturing  cost  of  ingots  is  only  23  p»-r 
cent,  as  we  shall  show. 

In  other  words,  eveh  if  you  establish  a  rate  of  duty  of  5  cents  •.»- 
crude  aluminum,  the  rate  on  sheets  should  not  be  more  than  1^  cent', 
in  advance.    At  the  time  the  Underwood  bill  was  passed  we  untU ' 
stand  that  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  made  an  exteii»'i«- 
investigation  as  to  just  what  the  average  above  the  crude  alumina : 
rate  should  be  on  sheets,  or,  regardless  of  what  rate  was  establislit.. 
for  crude  aluminum — what  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture  \>   - 
In  other  words,  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  on  March  30  prtxhnv  • 
coil  to  sell  at  a  profit  of  Y.6  cents  per  pound,  and  yet  they  ask  \i 
committee  for  a  rate  of  duty  of  9  cents — 1.4  cents  more  than  tl-* 
admitted  cost  of  making  the  coil.    So  it  can  not  possibly  be  a  f  i  * 
rate  on  sheets. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  American 
cooking-utensil  industry— the  A'aluation  of  their  product  in  this 
country  in  a  given  year? 

Jlr.  Brile.  I  have  not  the  figures  available. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then  never  mind ;  I  will  get  it  elsewhere.  It  is 
a  very  large  sum,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Brile  It  is  a  very  large  sum. 

The  same  thing  I  have  said  with  reference  to  the  cooking-utensil 
ifldustry  apj)lies  to  the  aluminum-casting  industry.  The  Aluminum 
L  0.  of  America  owns,  through  stock  ownership  or  control,  the  largest 
iluminum  foundry  in  the  United  States — the  largest  aluminum 
foundry  making  aluminum  castings  for  automobile  purposes. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  competitors  has  that  company — small 
fompetitors? 

lir.  Brile.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  should  say  there  are  possibly 
10  or  40  small  aluminum  foundries.  There  is  only  one  in  the 
lountiy  that  anywhere  near  equals  the  size  of  the  Aluminum  Co. 
)f  America's  plant,  yet  all  of  these  smaller  aluminum  foundries 
^ould  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Almninum  Co.  of  America,  if  they 
;hoose. 

Senator  Walsh.  Providing  this  tariff  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound 
mounts  to  an  embargo  ? 

Mr.  Brile.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  Yes,  sir ;  if  they  shut  up,  the  American  consumer 
mild  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreigner  ? 

Mr,  Brh^.  If  who  shut  up? 

The  Chairman.  If  the  American  Aluminum  Co.  closes  down. 

Mr.  Brile.  Yes.  But  the  difference,  Mr.  Chairman,  between  here 
nd  abroad — you  have  any  number  of  producers  of  aluminum  in- 
^ts  abroad.  You  have  several  of  them  in  Switzerland,  you  have 
everal  of  them  in  Great  Britain,  you  have  several  of  them  in 
Vance,  and  you  have  several  of  them  in  Norway.  They  are  all 
*mpeting  companies  over  there.  So  that  the  American  consumer 
)n]d  not  possibly  be  at  the  mercy  of  anyone.  You  have  no  monoply 
Qvwhere  except  in  America. 

Senator  Watson.  Has  the  American  Aluminum  Co.  a  monopoly 
1  bauxite? 

Mr  Brile*  So  far  as  the  American  supply  is  concerned,  we  claim 
ley  have.  The  American  Bauxite  Co.,  which  is  a  subsidiary,  owns 
tactically  all  of  the  American  bauxite  that  could  be  reduced  into 
uminum.  The  foreigners,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  must  all  buy 
om  mines  controlled  by  the  American  interests. 
Senator  Watson.  Is  bauxite  produced  in  more  than  one  State; 
at  is«  Arkansas  ? 

Mr.  Brile.  Arkansas  is  practically  the  only  State  that  produces 
ipreciable  quantities  of  bauxite. 

The  Chaibman.  These  ridiculous  assertions,  you  know,  do  not 
•Id  water.  Here  our  book  on  General  Information  states,  "  Three 
rge  financial  groups,  involving  French,  British,  and  German  capi- 
It  control  some  14  producing  companies  in  Europe,  producing  the 
St  bulk  of  aluminum  product,"  that  you  want  brought  into  this 
untrv,  to  the  possible  destruction  of  the  American  industry. 
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Mr.  Brile.  That  is  absolutely  not  true  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  proving  to  prove  that 
this  document  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  erroneous. 

Senator  Watson.  By  the  TariflP  Commission? 

The  Chairman.  Bjr  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Senator  Walsh.  Supposing  that  we  may  get  information  that 
modifies  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  tell  whether  this  information  has  been 
modified  by  any  events  occurring  during  the  last  10  days ;  but  that 
was  a  fact  within  a  very  recent  period. 

Mr.  Brile.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  you  say  it  was  a  fact  simply  be- 
cause the  Tariff  Commission  says  it  is? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  because  we  have  our  authoritative  statement 
here  from  the  highest  official  sources. 

Mr.  Brile.  Just  a  few  producers,  and  they  have  no  ownership. 
In  Great  Britain  we  have  two  competingcompanies — ^the  British 
Aluminum  Co.  and  a  small  company  in  Wales,  I  think  it  is,  the 
Dalgeroff  Co. 

Senator  Watson.  You  imported  35,000,000  pounds  last  year! 

Mr.  Brile.  In  1920. 

Senator  Johnson.  At  2  cents  a  pound  crude,  in  crude  form,  scrap 
and  alloys  of  any  kind,  35,000,000  pounds! 

Mr.  Brile.  You  must  remember  a  large  part  of  that  importation 
will  be  found  to  come  from  Canada  and  is  imported  by  the  Ajuminum 
Co.  of  America  and  is  not  representative  ox  the  imports  that  conjt 
into  this  country  from  Europe.  Every  pound  that  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  gets  from  Canada  comes  in  from  their  Northen 
Aluminum  Co. 

Senator  Watson.  You  mean  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  own 
a  Canadian  plant? 

Mr.  Brile.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  And  that  these  imports  set  down  here  come  froc 
Canada  instead  of  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Brile.  Not  all  of  them.  I  say  that  included  in  those  figun* 
are  the  importations  from  the  Canadian  plant  of  the  Aluminum  C<> 
of  America,  the  Northern'  Aluminum  Co. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  export  an 
of  their  product? 

Mr.  Brile.  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  have  special  sales  ^^ 
partment  devoted  to  export  sales,  as  I  understand^  it,  and  thev  i 
export.  Furthermore,  1  understand  that  the  Canadian  plant  expor 
practically  five-sixths  of  their  production  of  the  Northern  Aluminui 
Co. ;  Mr.  Davis  made  that  statement  before  the  Federal  Trade  Cor- 
mission  at  the  time  the  American  Aluminum  was  ordered  to  <ii^ 
themselves  of  stock  ownership  in  a  sheet  mill  that  they  had  taV« 
over  in  this  country — the  Cleveland  Metal  Products  Co,  F';v 
sixths  of  the  product  of  the  Canieidian  mill  of  the  Aluminum  Co. 
America  is  exported. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  they  manufacture  in  Canada  some  of  tlif 
product  that  they  sell  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brile.  Absolutely  they  do. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  part  of  their  product  is  shipped  t*^  t 
United  States  from  Canada)    What  part  of  the  proaact   c»f  t 
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Northern  AlMmiimm  Co.  is  shipped — ^which  I  understand  is  a  branch 
or  subsidiary  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America — to  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Bbile.  That  is  available.  Mr.  Davis  stated  that  five-sixths 
was  exported,  and  I  assume  that  he  meant  the  IJnited  States  was 
included  as  one  of  the  importing  companies. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  know  what  the  imports  are  for  1921  ? 

Mr.  Bbile.  For  1921  1  have  not  the  figures ;  for  1920  I  have  the 
figures. 

Senator  Watson.  In  the  latter — 1920 — 36,000,000  pounds  of  crude 
and  scrap  were  imported;  thus  far  in  1921,  38,175,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Bril£.  Does  that  include  the  importation  from  Canada  ? 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  all  importations. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  must  include  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Yes.  But  is  it  true  that  the  Europeans  accumu- 
lated a  great  deal  of  aluminum  for  all  purposes,  and  that  since  the 
irar  they  have  been  sending  that  over  here  in  great  quantities,  in  a 
(BDse  dumping}  Are  not  prices  lower,  and  woiud  not  that  fact  have 
something  to  do  with  lowering  prices? 

Mr.  Bbile.  They  are  higher  to-day.  The  Almninum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ca  price  is  24  cents,  against  the  price  I  have  told  you. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  on  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  Bbile.  That  is  on  crude  aluminum.  The  price  to-day  is  24J 
ents  per  pound,  against  18^  cents  in  1914  and  against  an  average 
>rice  of  21.61  for  five  years  previous  to  1914.  The  price  is  higher 
0-day  than  the  average  price  for  the  past  10  years. 

Senator  Watson.  What  was' it  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Bbile.  Thirty-three  cents. 

Senator  .Walsh.  Do  they  control  the  aluminum  market  in  Canada? 
Mr.  Bbile.  The  Northern  Aluminum  Co.  does. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that  if  this  tariff  rate  is  fixed  so  very  high,  it 
'  possible  for  the  aluminum  company — I  do  not  say  they  will  do  it — 
f  they  can  produce  or  manufacture  cheaper  in  Canada,  to  shut 
own  those  parts  of  their  factories  here  where  they  can  produce  the 
line  jsroods  cheaper  in  Canada  and  ship  them  over  here  at  an  exces- 
ve  profit? 

Mr.  Bbile.  It  is  absolutely  possible.  I  submit  that  the  overhead 
ad  interest  charges  are  12  cents  per  pound  to-day,  and  yet  they 
>ld  aluminum  at  18.59  cents  in  1914,  considerably  less  than  they 
Pe  to-day,  and  only  a  difference  of  about  6  cents  a  pound  or  5J 
tnts  per  pound,^and  they  claim  their  overhead  and  administrative 
>sts  are  to-day.  We  claim  that  12  cents  per  pound  is  not  a  correct 
atement  of  the  selling  and  financing  costs  of  the  Aluminum  Co. ; 
it  is,  the  foreigner  has  those  same  costs. 

USF  OF  LAWXEVOE  X.  BRILE.  PKESIDSHT   BHILE   ft  RATHER    (IKO.),  KEW 

YORK  OITT. 

^le  fact  that  the  2-cent  Underwood  tariff  rate  in  1914  broiiprht  the  price  of 
luuifittiu  down  to  18.^1  cents  per  pound  from  22.63  per  pound  proves  con- 
isively  that  had  this  price  of  18.59^  cents  been  established  by  the  Aluminum 
t.  of  America  in  any  year  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  there  would  have  been 
iniportntlons  whatever.  Importations  were  less  under  the  Underwood  bill, 
th  a  2-cent  rate,  because  the  price  In  America  was  reduced  5.14  cents  \)er 
niul  Hfi  «oon  as  the  reduce<l  tariff  went  into  effect. 
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If  yon  establish  a  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  aluminnm  ingots,  the  situation 
will  be — 

1.  With  a  normal  rate  of  exchange  no  country  can  compete  with  the  Uniti^i 
States  in  aluminum. 

2.  There  will  be  no  importation  of  aluminum,  or  there  will  be  an  artificial 
rise  in  the  price  of  aluminum.  The  only  possibility  for  importation  will  W 
in  the  established  price  in  America — a  low  price  for  aluminum  and  a  hi::!: 
tariff  means  no  imports.  A  high  price  and  a  high  tariff  means  imports  in  tht* 
measure  that  the  price  is  inflated ;  but  a  low  tariff  guarantees  a  low  price  aoii 
a  healthy  demand  and  normal  importation. 

The  cost  of  raw  material  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  at  least  equal  r » 
the  cost  of  the  American  producer.  Some  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  Uic 
manufacture  of  aluminum  are  bauxite,  coal,  limestone,  and  soda  ash.  With 
reference  to  bauxite,  practically  the  entire  American  supply  is  controlled  by 
the  American  Bauxite  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  American  Producers.  Most  -i' 
the  foreign  producers  purchase  their  bauxite  from  mining  interests.  Wit'i 
reference  to  coal,  practically  all  of  the  foreign  producers  purchase  their  ct^i 
in  the  open  market,  whereas  the  American  producers  own  their  own  oiai 
mines,  situated  conveniently  to  their  plants,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  forei>ni 
cost  of  coal  is  many  times  the  American  cost.  The  cost  to  the  foreigner  fo* 
limestone  and  soda  ash  is  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  to  the  American  producer. 

We  submit  that  even  if  the  proposed  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  cmdr 
aluminum  were  fair,  equitable,  and  just,  representing  the  approximate  diff«*r- 
ence  in  cost  between  foreign  and  American  crude  aluminum,  which  is,  of  cour^*-. 
not  true  and  denied,  the  rate  provided  of  9  cents  per  pound  for  aluminum  i: 
plates,  sheets,  bars,  rods,  circles,  disks,  blanks,  strips,  rectangles,  and  squar^^^ 
is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  said  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  crude  aimiil 
num  and  is  relatively  much  higher  than  the  5  cents  per  pound  rate  on  cnvit- 
aluminum. 

We  submit  further  than  the  rate  of  9  cents  per  pound  on  plates,  sheers 
bars,  circles,  etc.,  will  create  an  absolute  embargo  against  the  importation  (*' 
any  of  these  products  into  the  United  States;  and  further  submit  that  t!> 
Government,  by  reason  of  the  said  embargb,  will  receive  no  revenue  from  rhe 
importation  of  these  said  products. 

In  support  of  our  contention  that  the  rate  of  9  cents  per  pound  on  alumifiniL 
sheets,  bars,  rods,  circles,  disks,  blanks,  strips,  rectangles,  squares  is  entirt*h 
disproportionate  to  and  inconsistent  with  a  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  cmv> 
aluminum,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  differential  or  overages  above  tl^ 
selling  price  on  crude  aluminum  ingots,  charged  by  the  American  manufacturp*^ 
on  certain  of  the  fabricated  Items  mentioned  above,  such  as  strip  or  c«'tl«" 
sheet  aluminum,  sheet  aluminum,  circles,  etc. 

On  March  30,  1920,  the  sole  producer  of  aluminum  in  this  country  issa€«*  -. 
condensed  data  sheet,  No.  6697422,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 


Qsuge. 


12-17 
18-20 
21-22 
2^-24 
25... 
26... 
27-28 
2»-30 
31-32 
33... 
34... 
35... 


'  I 
l-tonlots.  ,  lS4on  lots.  I  SO-lon  Sbf.- 

Centtper  I  Ctnttper   ■    rv*?' -»' 

pottful.     I  pound.     I     pq»n^ 

&«  '  7.  so 

9.20'  9L00  1       **      N- 

laSO  ,  10.10, 

12.50  1  iaL30  I 

14.80  ;  14. «0  I              '4  • 

17.00'  16.90  1 

2a  00  19.  flO  I 

24. 00  {  23L  SO  '              1    - 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  aluminum  coiled  sheets  in  50-tim  i"^- 
were  sold  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  at  7.6  cents  per  pound  inorv^  than  t 
crude  aluminum  ingots.    In  other  words,  7.6  cents  per 'pound  represeDted  the  « «• 
of  manufacture  of  aluminum  coiled  sheets  in  50-ton  lots,  plus  profit*  plus  o^^- 
head  and  all  interest  charges.    The  proposed  rate  of  duty  of  9  cents  per  pou. 
on  sheet  aluminum  is  1.3  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  cost  of  numufatnun 
the  chief  producers  on  March  30,  1920,  of  coiled  sheets,  including  nil  chnr^  • 
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other  words,  the  foreigner  is  asked  to  pay  a  duty  of  1.8  cents  per  pound  on 
iiiiinum  coiled  sheets  over  the  chief  producer's  admitted  cost  of  manufactur- 
>• 

3n  March  30, 1920,  the  sole  producers  of  aluminum  in  the  United  States  issued 
'ondensed  data  sheet,  No.  6697422,  covering  coiled  sheet  circle  differentials,  of 
lich  the  following  Is  a  copy : 


Gauge. 

Size. 

l-ton  lots. 

15-ton  lots. 

dO-tonlots. 

7. 

Inches. 
3-l« 
3-16 
3-15 
3-14 
3-13 
3-13 
3-12 
3-12 
3-12 
3-12 
a-12 
3-12 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

» 

K> 

12.30 

iiio 

11.90 

24 _ 

.......  ---^ V 

1 

>         ...... 

14.40 
15.50 
17.80 
20.00 
22.30 
25.50 
30.00 

14.20 
15.30 
17.60 
19.80 
22.10 

14.00 

JS. 

15.10 

» 

17.40 

J2. 

19.60 

21.90 

25.  SO  ,             25.10 

29.80  1             20.60 

1 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  differential  or  extras  above  crude  aluminum 
arged  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  for  coiled  sheet  circles  in  50-ton  lots 
IS  11.9  cents  per  pound.  The  proposed  duty  of  9  cents  per  pound  on  aluminum 
rcles  is  but  2.9  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  admitted  cost  of  production  plus 
>ofit,  plus  overhead,  of  the  sole  producer  of  aluminum  circles. 
Th€>se  illustrations  will  tend  to  show  how  unreasonable  a  duty  of  9  cents  per 
>and  on  aluminum  sheets  is,  especially  when  considered  in  connection  with 
le  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  crude  aluminum.  On  March  30,  1920,  the 
ite  on  which  the  said  above  condensed  data  sheets  were  issued,  the  selling 
rice  for  crude  aluminum  ingots  was  33  cents  per  pound.  The  selling  price, 
lerefore,  of  coiled  sheets  in  50-ton  lots  was  40.6  cents  per  pound,  or  an  in- 
rease  of  23  per  cent.  The  coiled  sheet  circle  price  in  50-ton  lots  was  44.90 
?nts,  an  increase  above  the  price  of  ingots  of  36  per  cent.  The  increase,  how- 
ver,  on  the  proposed  rate  of  duty  between  crude  aluminum  of  5  cents  per 
ound,  and  sheet  aluminum  of  9  cents  per  pound,  is  SO  per  cent,  showing  how  dis- 
roportionate  the  differential  between  the  ingot  and  sheet  duty  really  is. 

The  attention  of  your  committee  is  respectfully  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
'inance  Committee  made  an  extended  investigation  of  the  differential  or  dif- 
erence  that  should  apply  between  the  rate  of  duty  established  for  crude  or 
Qgot  aluminum  and  aluminum  sheets  at  the  time  the  Underwood  tariff  rate 
»as  established,  and  they  fixed  this  differential  at  1^  cents  per  pound,  which,  in 
ur  opinion,  is  just,  fair,  and  equitable.  In  other  words,  regardless  of  what  rate 
f  duty  it  is  decided  upon  for  crude  aluminum  or  ingots,  the  rate  on  sheets  and 
>ther  fabricated  products,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  should  not  be  more  than 
i  cents  per  pound  in  advance. 

There  is  a  far  greater  interest,  from  the  standpoint  of  independent  con- 
iumers  of  aluminum,  that  a  just  rate  of  duty  be  established  for  aluminum 
sheets  than  there  is  for  crude  aluminum,  because  the  fabricating  capacity  of 
he  producers  in  America  in  normal  times  has  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  them 

0  make  prompt  deliveries  and  to  keep  the  consuming  trade  supplied  with  fabri- 
cated aluminum  such  as  sheets,  circles,  coils,  etc.,  and  in  order  to  be  assured  of 

1  source  of  supply  at  such  times  as  the  American  producer  is  unable  to  supply 
the  demand  for  sheets,  etc.,  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to  the  independent 
consumers  to  secure  their  much-needed  supplies  abroad,  and  those  supplies 
-an  only  be  secured  in  competition  with  the  American  supply,  if  such  supplies 
ian  be  imported  under  a  rate  of  duty  that  is  not  prohibitive. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  that  no  matter  what  action  is  taken  with 
reference  to  the  duty  on  crude  aluminum  in  ingot  form,  that  the  rate  of  duty 
on  fabricated  aluminum  such  as  aluminum  sheets,  rods,  etc.,  shall  carry  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  1^  cents  per  pound  higher  than  whatever  rate  is  found 
equitable,  just,  and  fair  for  aluminum  ingots  or  crude  aluminum. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HASBIS  E.  OALFIK,  BENIESEKTIHO  THE 
NATIONAL  ALTTMINTJM  FOVNDBIES'  ASSOCIATIOH. 

Mr.  Galfin.  I  represent  the  National  Aluminum  Foundries^  Aaso- 
ciation,  which  is  a  trade  organization  composed  of  independently 
owned  aluminum  foundries  scattered  throughout  the  United  States. 
We  have,  I  think,  in  the  membership  of  our  association  approsi 
mately  35  to  40  per  cent  of  the  foundry  production  business  in  thi» 
United  States.  Of  the  remaining  business  of  the  United  States,  1 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  30  per  cent  is  controlled  by  the  subsidianr 
companies  of  the  only  producers  in  this  country— the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America. 

We  filed  a  brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  on  this  matter  and  were  heard  at  their  hearings;  and  our 
position  to-day  is  the  same  as  it  was  at  that  time.  We  protest  asainst 
an  increase  in  the  duty  over  that  of  the  Underwood  bill.  The  Under- 
wood bill  provided  for  2  cents  on  ingots  and  3.5  cents  on  sheet.  The 
Fordney  provides  5  cents  on  ingots  and  9  cents  on  sheet. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  the  Underwood  rate? 

Mr.  Gaupin.  We  want  the  Underwood  rate;  yes. 

I  wish  to  file  the  same  brief  that  was  filed  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House. 

Senator  SMoo)r.  There  is  no  need  to  put  it  in.  We  can  get  that 
brief.    We  will  have  it  before  us. 

Mr.  Galpin.  If  it  will  be  considered  as  part  of  my  statement.  I 
need  not  file  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  permission  to  file,  within  the  next  10  davs.| 
a  brief  on  this  subject. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  have  that  privilege. 

Mr.  GAiiPiN.  In  addition  to  that,  there  are  one  or  two  observatioiLs 
that  I  should  like  to  make. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  the  sole  producer  of  the  meulj 
in  this  country.  It  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  sole  producer  of 
aluminum  sheets  in  the  countrv.  While  it  has  not  a  monopoly  in  t 
strict  legal  sense,  in  effect  it  has  to-day  a  monopoly,  and  throud^ 
its  subsidiary  corporation  already  mentioned,  we,  tne  independei^t 
aluminum  foundries,  meet  them  not  only  as  our  sole  local  source  of 
supply  but  also  as  our  principal  competitor  in  the  sale  of  our 
product,  which  is  aluminum  castings. 

Something  has  been  said  with  reference  to  aluminum  in  conne* 
tion  with  present  market  conditions.  I  think  it  has  been  said  durir..* 
the  hearing  that  foreign  aluminum  is  being  offered  in  this  countr 
to-day  at  low  prices.  1  think  that  undoubtedly  that  is  true,  but  \ 
believe  that  the  situation  that  has  arisen  is  the  result  not  so  inuv^' 
of  the  importations  of  aluminum  as  it  is  of  general  business  i^ 
pression. 

I  understand  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  on  hand  U^ 
day  a  large  stock  of  metal  which  it  can  not  sell  because  of  the  Is*  u 
of  demand. 

When  the  automotive  industry  shut  down  last  summer  a  numi  •  * 
of  foundries  had  large  stocks  on  hand.    As  a  result  a  large  iiuf. 
ber  of  stocks  have  been  placed  upon  the  market  for  resale.    Alum- 
num  runs  into  large  sums  of  money  and  resale  is  necessary  to  carr 
along  financial  obligations. 
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I  think  the  market  to-day  is  demoralized  as  the  result  of  depres- 
)n,  but  not  as  the  result  of  importations  into  this  country. 
There  has  been  considerable  said  about  the  fear  that  the  German 
loducers  ^ould  flood  the  market.  I  think  that  an  investigation 
?  the  subject  and  perusal  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  reports  will 
dicate  that  the  Grerman  competition  is  not  to  be  feared  to  any 
:tent. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  through  niills  here  and  in  Canada, 
»ntroIs  over  one-half  of  the  product  supplied  to  the  world,  and  of 
ie  14  companies  engaged  abroad  the*  Germans  produce  only  about 
le-sixth  of  what  is  produced  in  foreign  countries,  so  that  competi- 
on  does  not  mean  as  much  as  it  has  been  said  to  mean  by  a  number 
f  witnesses  who  fear  that  the  German  product  will  flood  the 
larket.  I  might  also  add  that  while  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America, 
irough  the  jNorthem  Aluminum  Co.,  which  it  owns,  in  Canada,  ex- 
orts  to  the  United  States  considerable  aluminum,  yet,  according  to 
ie  testimony  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  Mr.  Davis, 
f  the  Aluminum  Co.,  five-sixths  of  that  company's  output  from 
ts  lar^e  plant  is  sold  abroad  in  England  and  France  and  other 
ountries  m  competition  with  other  producers  against  whom  pro- 
ection  is  asked  here. 

We  have  very  large  foundries  and  we  have  large  sums  of  money 
nvested.  We  normally  employ  between  9,000  and  10,000  men  and 
lave  invested  approximately  $9,000,000  or  $10,000,000  in  the 
roundries. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  foundries  are  there? 

Mr.  GaiiPIn.  I  am  talking  about  our  foundries  now.  There  are 
ibout  14  or  15  of  them.  There  are  between  40  and  50  in  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  there  are  200  or  300,  but  they  would  be  one-man 
(oundries. 

Senator  Walsit.  There  is  a  large  number  of  small  foundries,  is 
there  not? 

Mr.  Galpin.  Yes;  there  is  a  large  number  of  small  ones.  I  am 
talking  of  the  larger  foundries  at  this  time. 

Senator  Walsh.  Just  what  kind  of  aluminum  has  the  American 
Aluminum  Co.  a  monopoly  on  in  America? 

Mr.  Galpin.  That  is  tHe  raw  metal.  They  are  not  only  the  sole 
producers  of  the  metal,  but  also  the  sole  producers  of  the  sheet  ait  the 
present  time. 

Senator  Walsh.  Ts  there  any  other  kind  besides  the  sheet  ? 

Mr.  Galpin.  Ingots.  There  are  also  the  aluminum  rod  and  coil. 
Those  are  fabrications  of  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  would  be  classified  under  crude  aluminum  ? 

Mr.  Galpin.  Crude  aluminum ;  yes,  excepting,  of  course,  that  sheet 
is  rolled. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  it  is  manufactured  into  these  different 
things? 

Mr.  Galpin.  Yes. 

In  view  of  the  situation  as  it  exists  to-day  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
should  be  limited  by  a  prohibitive  tariff  to  one  source  of  supply.  We 
believe  that  if  we  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  subject,  it 
will  make  an  investigation  that  will  show  that  the  measure  of  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  Fordney  bill  would  undoubtedly  be  prohibitive 
<incl  would  shut  out  foreign  aluminum  and  give  the  Aluminum  Co. 
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of  America  a  more  substantial  hold  upon  the  market  and  upon  tL'/ 
prices  charged  for  the  metal  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  as  if  we  had  producers  of  metals  in  the  United  States 
The  xVluminum  Co.  of  America  is  the  sole  producer.  It  has  mad^* 
enormous  profits.  It  is  undoubtedly  deserving  of  a  great  share  of  it  > 
success  because  it  pioneered  the  industry  in  this  country.  It  was  pn>* 
tected  by  patents  for  a  number  of  years.  To-day,  the  field  is  open  in  j 
way.  However,  the  industry  is  so  well  controlled  that  there  is  n » 
chance  of  competition. 

Our  point  is  that  if  we  can  buy  the  raw  material  at  somewhere  near 
the  proper  price,  taking  into  consideration  some  factor  of  protet-tioT. 
for  the  American  induSries,  we  will  not  be  limited  to  this  one  .souri  ♦- 
of  supply;  and  I  think  there  will  be  quite  a  tonnage  of  aluminnii. 
used  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  what  profits  the  American  comb 
nation  makes? 

Mr.  Galpin.  It  is  not  a  combination.  It  is  one  company,  with  sui'- 
sidiary  corporations. 

In  1913  Mr.  Davis  testified  before  the  Underwood  committee  that 
at  that  time  the  invested  capital — ^that  is,  the  capital  and  surplus 
of  the  corporation — was  $30,000,000.  In  last  January,  I  thinL 
they  sold  $10,000,000  notes  on  the  market,  and  in  a  letter  signed  b\ 
Mr.  Davis  they  stated  their  assets,  exclusive  of  patents  and  good  will, 
were  in  excess  of  $110,000,000.  They  made  a  profit,  part  of  whii  1 
they  left  in  the  business,  during  the  period  1913  to  1920  of  betwet^r 
$80,000,000  and  $90,000,00.  In  other  words,  there  was  an  increa.w 
of  invested  capital  of  about  300  per  cent.  Their  capital  remain*  : 
the  same  but  their  surplus  increased.  That  is  the  investment  a? 
disclosed  by  the  circular  which  is  in  the  record  of  the  Ways  an-: 
Means  Committee  of  the  House.  There  was  an  increase  of  betwf^" 
$80,000,000  and  $90,000,000. 

Senator  Walsh.  Could  you  give  figures  as  to  the  value  uf  th- 
aluminum  kitchen  utensil  output  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Galo'in.  I  could  not.  The  Tariff  Commission  reports  say  that 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America's  subsidiaries  use  22  per  cent  of  tl.-^ 
metal  produced  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  It  is  a  lar^e  industry,  but  :n 
tonnage  it  does  not  compare  with  the  foundries.  The  kitchet: 
utensil  products  are  made  from  sheet. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  more  tonnage  in  the  foundry  busine^- ' 

Mr.  Galpin.  Yes ;  more  tonnage.  The  Aluminum  Co  of  Amen. s 
sells,  of  course,  to  independent  competitors. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  supplemental  brief! 

Mr.  Galpin.  Yes;  I  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  have  that  privilege. 
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BRASS  AND  COPPEB. 

[Paragraph  378.] 

TATEMENT  OF  FBANK  H.  HOFFMAN,  ASSISTANT  GBNEBAIi  MAN- 
AGES OF  THE  DETROIT  COPPEB  AND  BBASS  BOLUNG  MILLS, 
BEFBESENTINO  THE  AMEBICAN  BBASS  AND  COPPEB  STATISTI- 
CAL EXCHANOE. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the 
imerican  Brass  and  Copper  Statistical  Exchange  is  an  organization 
lade  up  of  15  manufacturers  of  brass  and  copper  material  in  various 
onns,  and  through  its  taxation  and  tariff  committees  they  have  en- 
eavored  to  aid  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Finance 
ommittee  in  arriving  at  a  schedule  that  would  be  appropriate  for 
iie  industry. 

All  prior  bills  have  covered  the  brass  and  copper  industry  with  not 
ver  a  dozen  lines,  and  in  taking  the  matter  up  with  the  Ways  and 
leans  Committee  an  effort  was  made  to  cover  the  industry  in  all 
s  details  and  technicalities.  That  resulted  in  a  verv  voluminous 
roposition,  too  great  and  too  elaborate,  apparently,  lor  considera- 
on. 

We  have  taken  the  various  lists  which  we  use  and  which  are  stand- 
rd  lists  in  the  industry  and  boiled  them  down  to  as  small  a  scope  or 
5  few  groups  as  we  possibly  could,  and  in  order  to  make  clear  to  you 
hat  wo  are  endeavoring  to  do,  I  shall  take  as  an  illustration  sheet 
)pper,     ■ 

All  sheet  copper  is  made  from  a  cake  of  copper  as  it  comes  from 
i^.  copper  refineries.  It  has  to  be  rolled  and  trimmed  to  size  by  us. 
ho  lowest  price  sheet,  which  is  known  as  a  base  size,  is  priced  at,  say, 
'  cents  per  pound.  It  is  between  19  and  20  cents  to-day,  with  cop- 
?r  at  12  to  13  cents.  As  that  base  sheet  is  altered  by  labor,  rolling  it 
I  wider  widths  or  longer  lengths  or  lighter  gauges  or  the  temper  is 
•fnilated  or  changed  by  extra  rollings,  or  the  finish  is  changed  by 
^tra  polishing  operations,  the  price  advances,  and  we  have  a  list  U> 
»ver  that,  which  I  find  embraces  97  different  items.  An  effort  was 
ade  to  introduce  that  list  into  the  schedule  when  it  was  under  con- 
fleration  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
We  have  reduced  those  97  items  into  groups,  six  or  seven  in  nym- 
T,  grouping  the  sizes  as  nearly  as  we  could  to  secure  a  fair  and 
nitable  spread.  We  have  taken  the  position  that  it  is  not  con- 
5tent  nor  equitable  to  put  the  same  duty  on  a  sheet  on  which  the 
Jue  is  20  cents  as  we  would  on  a  sheet  on  which  the  value  is  60 
fits,  when  the  difference  between  the  20  and  60  cents  is  made  up 
lly  90  per  cent  in  the  shape  of  labor. 

The  same  conditions  apply  to  all  items  of  the  brass  and  copper 
lustry.  The  brass  roa  is  cast  to  a  size  and  then  by  drawing 
(•rations  reduced  to  smaller  sizes;  the  same  with  wire;  and  the 
(Terence  in  the  selling  price  is  the  difference  which  is  occasioned  by 
» extra  labor  which  is  put  on  the  base  or  minimum  size  of  whatever 
m  it  may  be. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  wording  of  the  paragraph,  we  will  find,  then, 
vour  brief? 
Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  may  file  that  as  a  part  of  your  remarks. 

Senator  McLean.  I  notice  here  there  is  a  rate  of  2|  cents  a  |X)unu* 
on  copper  in  rolls.  i 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  a  different  product.  I  used  sheet  copper' 
as  an  illustration,  and  then  I  made  the  statement  that  with  all  other  j 
items  the  conditions  were  precisely  the  same.  What  we  term  slieet 
copper  is  a  flat  sheet. 

Senator  McLea^.  That  has  come  in  free  in  the  past,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No,  sir ;  there  has  been  a  duty  on  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Copper  itself  is  free. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  raw  ingot  is  free.  The  roll  copper.  Senator 
McLean,  to  which  you  called  attention,  is  copper  that  instead  of 
being  furnished  in  a  certain  width  and  certain  length  is  rolled  ont 
in  a  continuous  length.  It  is  coiled  up,  probably  some  of  it  200, 3<i>\ 
or  400  feet.  long. 

We  have  endeavored  in  the  consideration  of  a  proper  rate  to  se< 
cure  a  line  as  near  as  we  possibly  could  on  foreign  costs.  The  last 
comparison  that  we  were  able  to  secure  was  in  the  latter  part  of  19\^ 
or  early  in  1920,  and  the  labor  rate  prevailing  in  English  mills  simi- 
lar to  the  mills  which  make  up  our  organization  £owed  that  cm 
rate  ran  from  90  to  120  per  cent  higher  than  their  rate. 

I  was  in  close  communication  with  three  very  large  English  manu- 
facturers last  week.  I  was  unable  to  secure  any  ^ures  from  them 
that  would  enable  me  to  give  your  committee  an  intelligent  com- 
parison, for  the  reason  that  they  are  running  under  such  absolutely 
chaotic  conditions  that  they  do  not  know  where  they  are  thonselvea. 
due  to  the  domination  of  trade  unionism,  and  so  fortn. 

Within  the  past  sixty  days  I  spent  quite  some  time  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  largest  manufacturer  of  these  items  in  CierxnaiiT 
Their  minimum  rate  that  they  were  then  paying  was  60  marks  per 
day;  their  maximum  rate  was  80  marks  per  day;  which,  based  on  the 
present  rate  of  exchange,  would  be  from  70  to  90  cents  per  day.  0: 
course,  that  is  based  on  the  American  valuation  and  the  rate  of  e:(' 
change,  and  it  does  not  necessarilv  follow  that  the  mark  when  s|>rr'. 
in  Germany  has  not  a  greater  value  than  when  spent  in  Amerioi. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  committee  the  fact  that  £uropv»^ 
manufacturers  in  the  past  year  have  sent  their  best  experts^  in  th-: 
shape  of  engineers,  with  a  view  of  familiarizing  themselves  w;r: 
every  possible  improvement.    They  have  had  a  very  material  advj'^ 
tage  from  a  labor  standpoint.    We  have  had  some  advantages  o\r: 
them  from  the  basis  of  efficiency  and  modern  machinery.    Thev  hii- 
contracted  for  large  quantities  of  machinery  in  this  country  and  x" 
continuing  to  do  so,  undoubtedly  with  a  view  of  offsetting  that  &• 
vantage,  if  any,  that  we  did  have.    We  enjoy  no  advantages  in  lY^ 
way  of  our  raw  material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  perhaps  * 
per  cent  of  the  raw  copper  which  Gtermany  and  France  and  EngU- 
use  is  American  copper. 

Prior  to  the  war  they  were  able  to  buy  that  American  copper  hi- 
down  in  London  for  less  than  we  were  able  to  buy  it  for  hud  dt^&r 
in  Detroit.  To-day  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  n^ 
of  the  copper  laid  down  in  English  points  against  copper  hiid  ^io^ 
in  Detroit.  So  that  we  have  no  advantages  in  the  way  of  rt% 
materials. 
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rhe  rates  li^hich  we  ask  for  are  totally  different  from  what  have 
ivailed  in  all  previous  bills,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  ask- 
jf  or  classified  duties  instead  of  a  fixed  duty. 

ihe  condition  of  the  brass  and  copper  industry  to-day  is  probably 
IS  loiv  an  ebb  as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  due 
an  enormous  producing  capacity  and  a  slowing  down  of  the  de- 
nd,  Tvhich  is  perhaps  no  different  in  that  particular  from  that 
sting  in  most  all  other  industries.  But  to-day  I  think  I  can  say 
l;h  safety  that  we  have  facilities  in  the  brass  and  copper  industry 
*  producing  in  from  three  to  four  months  all  the  material  that  will 
normally  consimied  in  12  months. 
Senator  Watson.  That  is,  you  can  produce  in  the  United  States 

that  can  be  consumed  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir. 
^nator  Watson.  And  export  it,  too? 

Mr.    Hoffman.  The  export  business  is  practically  an  unknown 
antity.    The  Underwood  bill  reduced  the  tariff  on  many  items. 
Senator  Watson.  There  is  not  much  import  now,  is  there,  of 
pper? 

Air.  Hoffman.  No.  I  simply  wish  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
iderwood  tariff  reduced  the  duty  and  it  became  operative  in  1913. 
L  the  spring  of  1914  the  foreign  manufacturers  began  to  operate  in 
e  American  market,  not  by  making  sales,  but  they  had  their  people 
»re  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  market  and  the  conditions  and 
e  requirements.  The  war  broke  out  in  1914,  and  instead  of  the 
nited  States  becoming  a  buying  factor  it  became  an  enormous  sell- 
:n  factor  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  foreign  manufacturers  were 
lable  to  meet  the  great  demand,  and  all  during  the  war  we  were 
rge  exporters. 

Senator  Watson.  Of  course,  there  are  enormous  possibilities  for 
le production  of  copper  in  the  United  States,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir.    You  refer  to  the  raw  copper? 

Senator  Watson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  There  are  possibilities  in  both.  They  reached  the 
eak  during  the  war.  Our  end  of  the  industry  was  affected  by 
tie  war,  due  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  our  product  for  war  pur- 
oses. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  15  minutes  are  up,  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  May  I  make  one  point  more?  It  will  take  me  but  a 
loment.  This  point  may  have  no  direct  bearing  on  this  subject  at 
his  time,  but  it  was  manifestly  evident  in  the  past  six  years.  Basic 
opper  products  are  perhaps  the  most  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
mr.  Without  copper  and  brass  in  various  forms  the  manufacture 
f  munitions  and  many  other  items  would  be  impossible.  While  it  is 
^oped  that  the  United  States  will  never  again  be  drawn  into  another 
var,  still  the  policy  of  preparedness  and  readiness  should  never  be 
overlooked.  Consequently,  if  this  deduction  is  correct,  it  must 
tppear  how  essential  it  must  be  that  an  industry  so  vital  and  so  abso- 
utely  indispensible  should  be  encouraged  and  developed  to  its  full 
strength  as  one  great  factor  in  the  protection  of  the  Nation. 
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BRIEF  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  AND  COPPER  STATISTICAL  EZOKAVOS.  REV 

YORK  CITY. 

I.  This  statement  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  American  Brass  and  Copper  St)- 
tistical  Exchange,  whose  membership  is  made  up  of  15  concerns  engaged  in  xh^ 
manufacture  of  copper  and  brass  in  various  shapes  and  forms.  The  membersLi;i 
is  as  follows :  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  Rome  Brass  ft  Copr^er 
Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. ;  Detroit  Copper  &  Brass  Rolling  Mills,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Chase 
Rolling  Mills,  Waterbury,  Conn. ;  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waterbury,  Coix  , 
Michigan  Copper  &  Brass  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Bristol  Brass  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.: 
National  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  Lisbon,  Ohio;  Taunton-New  Bedford  Copper  C4,., 
Taunton,  Mass. ;  Cleveland  Brass  &  Copper  Mills,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  C.  G.  Hn^-^-j 

6  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Mueller  Metals  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. ;  Baltimore  Top- 
per Smelting  &  Rolling  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  American  Copper  Prodncts  Corpt»ni- 
tion,  New  York  City ;  Seymour  Manufacturing  Co.,  Seymour,  Conn. 

II.  Our  interest  is  in  paragraph  378  of  the  tariff  bill  as  it  passed  the  Hou:* 
This  reads  as  follows: 

*  "  Copper  in  rolls,  rods,  or  sheets,  2i  cents  per  pound ;  copper  engravers*  plat*^-*. 
not  ground,  and  seamless  copper  tubes  and  tubing,  7  cents  per  pound;  coppjr 
engravers'  plates,  ground,  and  brazed  copper  tubes,  11  cents  per  pound;  br -* 
rods,  sheet  brass,  brass  plates,  bars,  and  strips,  Muntz  or  yellow  metal  sh*^-:- 
sheathing,  bolts,  piston  rods,  and  shafting,  4  cents  per  pound;  sean]Ie5»  br::v« 
tubes  and  tubing,  8  cents  per  pound;  brazed  brass  tubes,  brass  angl<»s  ai  • 
channels,  12  cents  per  pound ;  bronze  rods  and  sheets,  4  cents  per  pound ;  brono^ 
tubes,  8  cents  per  pound." 

III.  Tliis  paragraph  does  not  at  all  meet  the  needs  of  the  copper  and  bn>* 
industry.  It  does  not  take  care  of  the  different  grades  of  copper  and  bni--^ 
products,  which  vary  greatly  in  value  as  regards  gauge  and  other  elements  <«: 
manufacture.  A  flat  specific  rate  is  put  upon  all  of  the  copper  and  brass  pn^*' 
ucts.  It  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  higher  grades  and  thoae  in  wl^  I. 
the  additional  labor  makes  a  larger  production  cost,  which  is  mirrored  in  i:.- 
selling  price. 

Copper  in  sheets,  American  made,  has  a  selling  price  of  from  19^  to  50  c«»r/* 
per  pound,  depending  upon  grade,  yet  a  flat  rate  of  2}  cents  per  pound  is  p  .* 
upon  all  such  products.  Seamless  copper  tubes  or  pipes  vary  In  selling  pri.** 
from  19  to  65  cents  per  pound  and  copper  tubing  from  29  cents  to  ^4.70  »•  .- 
pound,  yet  this  paragraph  gives  a  flat  rate  of  7  cents  per  pound  on  such  tiii*-^ 
and  tubing.  Brazed  copper  tubes,  given  a  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound,  vary  in 
American  value  from  30  cents  to  $1.40  per  pound. 

Sheet  brass,  American  made,  has  a  wholesale  selling  price  In  the  Anieri.-.r 
market  of  from  15i  to  55i  cents  per  pound,  but  is  given  a  flat  rate  of  4  «> .  • 
per  pound.  Seamless  brass  tubes  or  pipes  vary  in  wholesale  selling  pri**'  •' 
from  18  to  64  cents  per  pound,  and  seamless  brass  tubing  from  28  c«:**  *  • 
$4.60  per  pound;  but  in  this  paragraph  a  flat  rate  of  4  cents  per  iwuii-J  * 
given.  Brazed  brass  tubes,  given  a  rate  of  12  cents  per  pound,  vary  in  \-I  .► 
as  is  gauged  by  price,  from  27  cents  to  $1.37  per  pound. 

Bronze  rods  and  sheets,  given  a  flat  rate  of  4  cents  per  pound»  go  fn»r:  :•• 
to  55  cents  per  pound  in  selling  price.  Seamless  bronze  tubes,  given  «  •'  \i 
of  8  cents  per  pound,  go  from  22  to  68  cents  per  pound  in  value. 

The  paragraph  as  it  now  stands  fixes  a  flat  or  similar  duty  on  each  -<  t 
various  shapes  in  which  brass  and  copper  are  produced,  regardless  of  a  '  -'• 
values  of  the  various  dimensions,  tempers,  and  finishes.  It  pays  no  att^r.*  • 
to  the  different  grades  and  values  of  copper  and  brass  producta  Tlieg>e  rri.  -• 
and  their  consequent  values  are  the  result  of  extra  labor,  and  therefore  «*  •  • 
a  larger  production  cost.  An  illustration  of  tills  is  in  regard  to  sheet  o»r**r 
Take  the  lowest  price  sheet,  which  carries  a  price  of  20  cents  per  pound.  1  »» 
price  is  based  on  raw  copper  at  13  cents  per  pound  and  represents  a  sprp:,-i    * 

7  cents  per  pound.  A  large  proportion  of  sheet  copper  is  80ld  througli  nt'-  » 
or  jobbers  who  receive  a  commission  of  at  least  5  per  cent;  consequent^ .  n-t 
of  the  7  cents  must  come  labor,  fuel,  supplies,  overhead,  taxes,  freight,  tMt\  ^  j^ 
commissions,  cash  discounts,  and  profit  This  is  for  Uie  lowest  priced  .-j  X 
or  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  a  "  base  size." 

As  a  sheet  is  Increased  in  width  or  length,  or  Is  reduced  In  thlckne-v*.  < 
there  is  addort  a  special  temper  by  rolling  or  a  special  finish  by  poUsliini:  ■  '• 
price  advances  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  of,  say,  50  cents  per  pound.  .•-  i 
spread  of  37  cents  per  pound — a  difference  of  30  cents  per  pound  In  the  «pr*iA 
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tween  the  minimum  and  the  maximum  sheet,  and  practically  all  this  differ- 
ce-  is  made  up  of  labor.  It  is  contended,  therefore,  that  it  is  erroneous  to 
a  flat  rate  of  duty  on  sheets  of  every  conceivable  dimension  and  finish,  even 
>ugh  sudi  flat  rate  be  arrived  at  by  average,  which  would  simply  result 
a  rate  too  high  for  the  minimum  sheet  and  too  low  for  the  maximum  sheet 
bile  sheet  copper  has  been  used  in  this  illustration,  the  same  conditions  pre- 
il  on  all  other  items,  such  as  tubes  and  tubing,  angles,  rods,  and  the  other 
iss  and  copper  products. 

[V.  The  copi)er  and  brass  industry  in  the  United  States  is  a  large  one.  It 
mts  its  products  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  an  Industry 
lential  to  the  national  welfare.  Such  an  industry,  well  equipped  and  efficient, 
absolutely  necessary  for  military  preparedness.  Production  units  are  ex- 
asive,  requiring  heavy  machinery  and  large  labor  organizations.  They  can 
t  be  assembled  on  short  notice  and  expansion  is  necessarily  slow.  The  products 
this  industry  enter  into  ordnance  material  and  munitions,  making  it  second 
ly  to  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  in  military  Importance.  They  are  used  for 
^  manufacture  of  small-arms  ammunition  and  in  the  manufacture  of  projec- 
ts. They  enter  into  marine  construction  in  many  different  forms.  They  are 
»  important  components  of  automobiles  and  other  machinery.  An  industry 
essential  to  the  Nation  and  its  welfare  should  receive  from  its  legislators  ade- 
ate  tariff  protection. 

V.  In  spite  of  the  fact  of  the  copper  production  of  the  United  States,  the 
aerlcan  manufacturer  and  his  European  competitor  are  practically  on  a  par 

the  cost  of  their  raw  material  As  to  Japan,  she  has  not  only  her  own 
[)per  supply,  but  a  surplus  for  export.  The  American  industry  is  at  a  dis- 
vantage  in  the  making  of  its  copper  alloys  in  comparison  with  its  Euroh 
an  rivals  because  of  the  lower  price  of  zinc  abroad,  due  to  cheaper  coal 
d  labor.  The  expense  of  putting  up  a  plant  in  this  country  is  much  greater 
an  in  foreign  countries.  And  the  large  and  expensive  installations  of  pow- 
ful  machinery  needed  in  the  production  of  brass  and  copper  products  make 
capital  outlay  for  the  American  manufacturer  that  must  be  taken  into  con- 
ieration. 

In  the  matter  of  wages  the  American  manufacturer  is  at  a  great  disadvan- 
ge,  and  the  labor  cost  in  the  production  of  brass  and  copper  articles  is  an 
Lormous  element  in  the  total  production  cost.  According  to  an  official  report 
'  the  Tariff  Commission,  British  wages  in  the  brass  rolling-mill  industry 
e  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  those  paid  in  the  United  iStates.  Common 
bor  in  British  plants  receives  a  minimum  of  63s.  7d.  per  week  of  48  hours, 
hich  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  $3.50,  is  equivalent  to  only  23  cents 
1  hour  as  compared  with  45  cents  or  more  paid  to  similar  workers  in  the 
nited  States.  The  wage  of  rollers  ranges  in  England  about  80s.  per  week, 
r  less  than  30  cents  per  hour,  as  compared  with  from  60  to  80  cents  in 
merican  mills.    The  French  scale,  with  the  present  depreciation  of  the  franc, 

about  one-third  that  being  paid  in  American  plants.  These  are  the  figures 
!  the  Tariff  Commission  itself. 

VI.  The  foreigner  has  been  busy  for  some  time  in  copying  American 
ethods  of  brass  and  copper  manufacture.  Shortly  after  the  Underwood  Act 
icame  effective,  foreign  manufacturers  began  to  operate  in  the  United  States. 
:  was  a  new  field  for  them,  and  considerable  time  was  required  until  they 
)uld  familiarize  themselves  with  American  market  conditions  and  require- 
lenta  Before  anything  was  really  accomplished  in  this  direction  came  the 
^ginning  of  the  war  of  1914  and  an  entire  change  occurred.  The  demand 
)r  copper  and  brass  products  for  war  work  grew  to  proportions  beyond  the 
icilities  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  Instead  of  the  United  States  being  a 
aying  factor  it  became  a  selling  factor  and  continued  as  such  during  the 
at  ire  period  of  the  war. 

For  all  time  foreign  manufacturers  have  enjoyed  labor  costs  so  greatly 
elow  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States  that  this  alone  gave  them  an 
isurmountable  advantage.  The  only  possible  advantages  possessed  by  Ameri- 
an  manufacturers  have  been  a  somewhat  higher  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
ibor,  also  a  somewhat  higher  efficiency  In  general  mill  practice  and  equip- 
ment. Foreign  manufacturers  are  fully  aware  of  these  features,  and  efforts 
re  being  made  by  them  to  overcome  them,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
hat  representatives  of  prominent  English  manufacturers  have  spent  con- 
Werable  time  in  this  country  during  the  past  year  to  familiarize  themselves 
'^th  American  practices  and  equipment.     The  representative  of  one  of  the 
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largest  German  manufacturers  returned  to  Germany  last  week  after  a  two 
months'  visit,  all  of  his  time  practically  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  Amer^ 
can  shop  practices  and  improved  and  modem  machinery.  These  are  indii 
cations  everywhere  that  foreign  manufacturers  are  making  every  effort  to  bMI 
to  the  advantage  they  already  have  in  the  cost  of  labor,  such  as  will  accrue 
to  them  through  better  mill  practices  and  efficiency  and  Improved  and  mod^rii 
machinery. 

VII.  It  is,  of  course,  to  the  future  that  tariff  legislation  looks.  Tbls  ans- 
mittee  is  making  a  law  not  for  to-day  but  to  stand  the  test  of  to-morrow  ixi 
industry.  Outside  of  the  United  States,  the  chief  makers  of  brass  and  cofvper 
products  are  Germ(iny,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  France.  All  of  these  nabuc^ 
are  making  great  preparations  for  the  American  market  The  Gernun  h 
laying  out  his  plan  by  organizing  large  production  units  and  concentratinir  of. 
a  relatively  small  number  of  products.  In  this  way  he  is  obtaining  tbe  adva^ 
tage  of  low  labor  costs  and  putting  himself  in  a  position  to  compete  Tigoroufi;. 
with  the  American  manufacturer  at  home.  The  Briton  is  following  ki< 
example  and  is  eliminating  minor  lines  of  production  and  concentratm^  vv 
the  few. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  ^hile  the  war  temporarily  eliminated  tU 
German  industry,  it  stimulated  production  in  France  and  England.  In  bot  • 
of  these  countries  the  productive  capacity  was  greatly  increased,  and  there  k 
to-day  a  large  surplus  over  domestic  requirements.  This  means  exportatioi. 
and  exportation  to  the  United  States  as  the  best  market  place  of  tike  wnri«. 
The  fact  that  foreign  competition  has  not  assumed  large  proportions  as  ^*. 
since  the  war  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  world  markets  were  starved  dorisd 
the  war,  and  that  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  English  and  FreiKt{ 
brass  manufacturers  have  had  more  orders  than  they  could  fill.  Both  of  th^««| 
nations,  however,  have  now  caught  up  on  their  orders  and  from  now  on  wilt 
have  a  surplus  to  sell  abroad. 

VIII.  We  ask  that  this  committee  fix  the  following  schedule  of  tariff  rates»  foi 
the  products  manufactured  by  this  association : 

**  Sheet  copper,  both  hot  and  cold  rolled,  in  the  form  of  sheets,  plates*  etc..  ui! 
lengths,  but  not  over  36  inches  wide :  Heavier  than  24  ounces  per  square  f<x»t.  \ 
cents  per  pound ;  more  than  14  and  not  more  than  24  ounces  per  square  Untt.  • 
cents  per  pound ;  more  than  12  and  not  more  than  14  ounces  per  square  foot  ' 
cents  per  pound ;  12  ounces  or  less  per  square  foot,  11  cents  per  pound ;  in  s'li* 
tion  to  above  duties,  1  cent  per  pound  for  widths  between  36  and  72  inches.  f^i*i 
2  cents  additional  for  widths  over  72  inches ;  sheet  copper  not  included  in  aUiv^ 
and  sheet  copper  coated  with  tin,  and  polished,  12  cents  per  pound ;  copper  e'j 
gravers'  plates,  not  ground.  8  cents  per  pound ;  copper  engravers*  plates,  groan  i 
and  polished,  16  cents  per  pound. 

"Copper  in  rolls  or  coils :  All  widths  over  2  inches.  No.  23  Brown  it  ShLj?^ 
gauge  and  heavier,  4  cents  per  pound ;  less  than  No.  23  but  not  less  than  No  9 
Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge  5  cents  per  pound;  less  than  No.  26  but  not  les»  tlr.i 
No.  31  Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge,  6  cents  per  pound ;  less  than  No.  31  but  m<  >«u 
than  No.  34  Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge,  7  cents  per  pound ;  less  than  No.  ^4  Bn>9  ^ 
&  Sharpe  gauge,  10  cents  per  pound;  In  widths  2  inches  and  under,  al^»  ' 
specified  above,  12  cents  per  pound. 

"  Sheet  brass  and  sheet  bronze,  brass  and  bronze  plates,  Muntz  and  je!.  * 
metal  sheets  and  sheathing,  widths  over  2  to  16  inches:  No.  24  Brown  &  Shar;- 
gauge  and  heavier,  4  cents  per  pound ;  less  than  No.  24  but  not  less  than  N  :■ 
Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge,  5  cents  per  pound ;  less  than  No.  30  but  not  les!> :: 
No.  33  Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge,  6  cents  per  pound;  less  than  No.  33  Br^^v^i  . 
Sharpe  gauge,  9  cents  per  pound;  all  other  widths  and  gauges  not  sfw^i^ 
above,  11  cents  per  pound. 

"Brass,  bronze,  and  copper  rods,  bars,  and  strips,  bolts»  pistou  rods,  »'■ 
shafting,  and  brass  wire,  over  five-eighths  inch  In  diameter  or  equal  crcea^  -» 
tion,  2^  cents  per  pound ;  three-sixteenths  to  five-eighths  inch  In  diamecr-  • 
equal  cross  section,  3i  cents  per  pound ;  one-eighth  to  three^ixteenths  Int  t  > 
diameter  or  equal  cross  section,  4  cents  per  pound ;  Na  11  Brown  &  Sh&-« 
gauge  to  one-eighth  inch  in  diameter  or  equal  cross  section,  if  rectan^U*.  < 
cents  per  pound ;  not  specified  above,  8  cents  per  pound. 

**  Seamless,  brazed,  and  lockseam  or  lapped  tubes  and  pipes  in  coiH)er,  br.< 
and  bronze :  Larger  than  IJ  to  41  inches,  inclusive,  outside  diameter,  luxl  S* 
14  Stubbs  gauge  and  heavier,  5  cents  per  pound ;  larger  than  41  Inches  in  di .  • 
ter  and  heavier  than  No.  14  Stubbs  gauge,  9  cents  per  pound;  |  to  IJ  ineh<-^ 
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sive,  outside  diameter,  and  No.  14  Stubbs  gauge  and  heavier,  10  cents  per 

md ;  larger  than  1  to  4  inches,  inclusive,  outside  diameter,  and  lighter  than 

14  but  not  lighter  than  No.  24  Stubbs  gauge,  15  cents  per  pound ;  f  to  1  inch, 

h  inclusive,  outside  diameter,  and  lighter  than  No.  14  but  not  lighter  than 

24  Stubbs  gauge,  16  cents  per  pound ;  larger  than  4  inches  outside  diameter, 
I  lighter  than  No.  14  but  not  lighter  than  No.  24  Stubbs  gauge,  20  cents  per 
tnd ;  including  i  to  §  of  1  inch  outside  diameter.  No.  24  Stubbs  gauge  and 
Lvier,  and  i  to  1  inch,  both  inclusive,  when  lighter  than  No.  24  but  not  lighter 
n  No.  29  Stubbs  gauge,  20  cents  per  pound ;  i  to  1  inch,  both  inclusive,  out- 
e  diameter,  and  lighter  than  No.  29  Stubbs  gauge,  40  cents  per  pound ;  tubes 
aller  than  I  of  1  inch  outside  diameter,  and  tubes  larger  than  1  inch  outside 
meter  and  lighter  than  No.  24  Stubbs  gauge,  60  cents  per  pound. 

*A11  copx)er  and  copper  alloys  wherein  copper  is  the  principal  component 
rts  not  otherwise  specified  in  the  above  schedules,  12  cents  per  pound." 
[X.  These  duties  for  wliich  we  ask  have  been  carefully  figured  out  in  accord- 
?e  with  our  production  costs  and  the  difference  in  labor  cost  here  and  abroad, 
ese  specific  duties  for  which  we  ask  in  no  case  amount  to  more  than  40  -per 
It  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation.  The  duties  on  sheet  copper  run  from 
per  cent  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  an  average  of  24  per  cent.  The  duties 
copper  in  rolls  and  coils  nin  from  20  per  cent  to  32  per  cent,  with  an  average 
26  per  cent.  The  duties  on  sheet  brass  and  plates  and  bronze  sheets  and 
ites  run  from  24  to  30  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  28  per  cent.  The  duties  on 
ass  rods  and  brass  and  brass  wire  run  from  18  to  32  per  cent,  with  an  average 

25  per  cent.    The  duties  on  tubes  and  pipes  run  from  24  to  40  per  cent,  with 
average  of  30  per  cent.    The  duties  that  we  ask  on  products  of  copper  and 

loys  of  copi)er  not  otherwise  specified  amount  to  25  per  cent. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  any  belief  that  American  manufacturers  of  brass 
d  copper  are  endeavoring  to  secure  rates  of  duty  that  will  shut  out  imports 
(\  that  will  therefore  result  in  abnormal  high  profits  for  the  industry  in 
is  country.  To  offset  any  ideas  in  this  direction  it  should  be  thoroughly 
ulerstood  that  due  to  the  demands  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
e  allied  Governments  for  copper  and  brass  products  absolutely  essential 
r  the  conduct  of  the  war  the  American  producing  facilities  were  increased 
ormously.  With  a  disappearance  of  the  war  demand  manufacturers  were 
ft  with  producing  facilities  sufficient  to  produce  in  3  or  4  months  the 
)rmal  requirements  for  12  months.  An  attempt  to  secure  tonnage  to  run  75 
T  cent  or  even  50  per  cent  of  normal  has  led  to  ruinously  low  prices,  and  It  is 
.'lieved  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  manufacturing  profit  in  the  industry 
IS  averaged  below  5  per  cent.  It  has  been  stated  and  not  seriously  contra- 
cted that  every  mill  in  the  United  States  has  been  running  at  a  loss,  not  on 
}count  of  foreign  competition  but  solely  on  account  of  domestic  competition. 
:  is  difiiicult  to  picture  the  condition  that  would  prevail  were  foreign  com- 
itition  to  be  added  to  the  demoralization  that  already  prevails.  The  rates 
r  duty  that  are  asked  will  not  make  excessive  profits  for  American  manu- 
icturers.  The  domestic  competition  will  keep  down  prices  of  brass  and  copper 
"oducts. 

XI.  The  copper  and  brass  industry  is  an  old  one  and  a  firmly  established 
lie,  and  in  which  some  of  the  older  units  have  grown  from  very  small  to  large 
mcerns.  It  has  enjoyed  no  particular  benefits.  Its  raw  materials,  excepting 
uring  the  war  period,  have  been  and  are  sold  to  their  foreign  competitors  at 
Tactically  the  same  prices  as  they  pay.  They  have  at  all  time  paid  labor  as 
iRh  a  rate  as  has  prevailed  in  similar  industries,  and  under  normal  conditions 
:*nld  compete  with  the  world  were  it  not  for  the  great  difference  in  the  cost 
f  labor  and  perhaps  some  few  supplies.  American  manufacturers  are  con- 
in  ced  that  at  no  time  can  they  expect  to  enjoy  the  cheap  or  lower  labor  costs 
f  England,  France,  and  Germany,  to  make  no  mention  of  Japan,  and  in 
lieir  recommendation  for  a  tariff  schedule  they  ask  only  for  such  protection 
tiat  will  enable  them  to  continue  to  pay  liberal  wages  to  their  employees, 
ecure  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested,  and  retain  the  American  market 
or  American  institutions. 
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GOLD  LEAF. 

[Paragraph  380.] 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  W.  BAUSKOLB,  REPRESENTING  THE   UNITEC 
STATES  GOI.D  LEAF  KANUFACTTTTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  state  your  interest  ? 
Mr.  Rauskolb.  I  will  read  from  this  brief.    We  earnestly  recom 
mend  that  paragraph  380,  H.  R.  7456,  be  amended  to  read  as  follow?! 

Par.  380.  Gold  leaf,  |1  per  100  leaves.  The  for^oip^  rate  applies  to  leaf  not  <ev 
ceeding  in  size  the  equivalent  of  3f  by  3|  inches;  additional  duties  in  the  same  ^r^ 
portion  shall  be  assessed  on  leaf  excee<iing  in  size  said  equivalent. 

You  will  notice  that  we  ask  for  $1  per  100  leaves  instead  of  "I 
cents  per  100  leaves,  as  provided  by  House  bill  7456.  The  Ways  tj\*\ 
Means  Committee  was  evidently  guided  by  the  rates  asked  in  lU 
Payne- Aldrich  bill  of  1909.  At  the  present  time  conditions  hav^ 
materially  changed  and  our  skilled  labor  will  not  go  back  to  V'\ 
impoverished  conditions  which  they  have  suflfered  in  past  years. 

Taking  into  consideration  purely  the  question  of  wages,  we  believi 
a  higher  rate  than  we  ask  for  should  be  granted,  as  flie  net  forei^r! 
labor  cost  is  $1.04  per  hundred  leaves  less  than  in  this  country.  Trij 
comparative  labor  cost  in  a  hundred  leaves  of  gold  leaf  is  as  follo\^*:J 

Wages:  United  States,  $44  per  week  per  man;  Germany,  300  marks  at  $0.015 =$4 
Product:  5,000  leaves  of  gold  3}  by  3|  inches. 
Raw  material:  Gold.    (Gold  is  gold  the  world  over.) 

Labor  cost  per  100  leaves,  Si  by  Si  inches. 
United  States: 

Man $0.8S 

Booking  girl 2S 


Total $1 

Germany: 

Man 09 

Booking  girl 024 


Total ■ 

Difference 1  " 

We  beheve  that  no  other  industry  in  the  United  States  asks  for 
tariff  less  than  the  actual  difference  in  labor  costs,  which  is  the  fn« 
in  our  case.  Understand,  please,  we  do  .not  include  any  overt*': 
chaises  and  only  ask  you  to  equalize  actual  labor  cost. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  committee  a  paragraph  appearing  in  il 
Literary  Digest  of  July  16,  1921: 

Chairman  Fordney's  belief  that  ^'the  rates  prescribed  in  the  new  tariff  )>lIj  ~ 
stimulate  American  industries  and  cause  a  revival  of  busineas  in  general,  **  £.*> 
says,  based  on  the  fact  that ''  under  existing  rates  many  products  from  GennaLny,  i^' 
and  other  countries  are  coming  upon  the  American  market  at  far  leas  than  the  Am*  r. 
cost  of  production.    The  displacement  of  American  labor  is  the  inevitable  v»ui:  ^ 
the  purpose  of  the  new  bill  is  to  enable  American  industries  to  meet  the  ae%  en  > 
petition  to  which  they  are  now  subjected.    If  time  would  permit,  a  lon^  list  d  ir. 
tries  now  seriously  affected  by  the  importation  of  articles  at  prices  iviui  whiv  h  : 
can  not  compete  and  maintain  the  American  standard  of  wages  could  be  cited." 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  gave  you  35  cents  t 
Mr.  Rauskolb.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  gives  35  cents. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  $li 
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dr.  RuAUSKOLB.  We  want  $1  now.  At  that  time  we  were  paying 
n  from  $12  to  $15  per  week.  It  takes  from  three  to  six  years  to 
rn  tlie  gold-leaf  trade.  It  is  highly  skilled  labor. 
>enator  Smoot.  It  took  them  just  as  long  as  that  in  1909,  didn't  it  ? 
Sir.  RrAUSKOLB.  Yes;  but  they  were  not  getting  living  wages. 
aditioTis  are  different  now.  The  present  tarin  bill  gives  us  only  50 
Lis.  The  German  and  Japanese  standard  price,  retail,  is  $8.25  at 
3  present  time.  That  gives  58  cents.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
ject  of  this  bill  is  to  stimulate  industry,  the  present  bill,  as  it  is, 
res  us  only  50  cents.  If  that  goes  through,  there  will  have  to  be  a 
t  of  at  least  $20  per  man  as  well  as  for  the  girls  in  the  industry.  I 
Biiik  you  verv  much  for  your  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  appear 
fore  vou  at  this  time.  It  would  have  been  a  serious  matter  for  me 
d  it  been  necessary  for  me  to  stay  over. 

TINSEL. 

[Paragraph  382.] 

STATEMENT  07  B.  WIIiKCSEN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  item  do  you  appear? 
Mr.  WiLMSBN.  In  reference  to  the  duty  on  tinsels. 
The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  satisfied  with  Payne- 
Idrich  rates? 

Mr.  WiLMSEN.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  Payne- Aldrich  rates,  and 
be^  to  submit  a  brief  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  it  and  have  it  printed  as  a  part  of 
our  statement. 

BRIEF  or  B.  WILX8EN,  PHILADELPHIA,  7A 

May  I  submit  the  foUowing  information  and  data  for  your  consideration 
»*ben  you  review  the  matter  of  providing  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  commodity 
nown  as  tinsel,  lahn,  or  lame,  which  has  been  specifically  provided  for  under 
aragraph  382,  H.  R.  7456,  Imown  as  the  Fordney  bill,  at  10  cents  a  pound 
nd  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

T^t  me  first  state  that  tinsel  wire  is  essentially  a  raw  material,  this  in  view 
f  the  fact  that  it  must  be  made  up  into  some  article,  such  as  Christmas-tree 
rnaments,  fabrics,  etc.  Under  the  act  of  1897,  paragraph  179,  it  carried  a  duty 
ate  of  5  cents  a  pound.  Under  the  act  of  1909,  paragraph  179,  the  same  rate 
>f  5  cents  a  pound  applied.  In  the  act  of  1913  it  was  rated  at  6  per  cent,  ad 
alorem  under  paragraph  150,  which  rate,  figured  out  in  normal  times,  that  is, 
)efore  war  conditions  prevailed,  at  something  less  than  the  previous  rate  of 
i  cents  per  pound.  Under  the  proposed  Fordney  Act,  H.  R.  7456,  paragraph 
J82.  it  is  listed  at  10  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  am  principally  engaged  in  producing  various  kinds  of  toys,  my  plant  being 
located  in  Philadelphia,  where  I  employ  some  200  men  and  women.  One  of 
the  principal  products  that  I  produce  is  an  extensive  line  of  Christmas-tree 
ornaments,  in  the  fabrication  of  which  I  use  a  great  deal  of  tinsel  wire,  lahn, 
w  lame,  which  up  to  date  hereof  I  have  been  compelled  to  purchase  prin- 
cipally in  the  foreign  market,  due  to  the  poor  quality  produced  by  the  single 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States.  The  trade  to  whom  I  offer  my  Chrlstmas- 
tToo  ornaments  made  of  tinsel  wire  refuse  to  accept  such  ornaments  when 
made  from  the  inferior  tinsel  wire  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
generally  stipulate  in  the  orders  that  they  place  with  me  that  imported,  rather 
than  domestic,  tinsel  must  be  used,  as  they  know  from  experience  that  the 
ornaments  made  from  domestic  tinsel  quickly  lose  their  luster,  changing  color 
much  more  quickly  when  they  display  them  than  do  the  articles  made  of  im- 
ported material. 

At  the  present  time  the  import  price  of  tinsel  is  about  $190  per  case  of  100 
kilos.    Applying  the  duty  rate  of  6  per  cent,  as  specified  in  the  Underwood  Act, 
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which  is  equal  to  $11.40,  together  with  a  charge  of  $1  per  case  for  hauling  and 
freight,  will  make  the  landed  price  $202.40.  If  you  compare  this  rate  with  that 
proposed  in  the  Fordney  Act  you  will  find  that  the  amount  of  duty  will  be  $7!* 
per  case  of  100  kilos,  or  nearly  seven  times  the  duty  assessed  under  the  preseut 
(Underwood)  act,  this  without  taking  into  consideration  the  American  valua- 
tion plan,  which,  if  adopted,  would  force  all  manufacturers  of  Ghrlstmas-trif 
ornaments  using  tinsel  wire  in  the  manufacture  of  such  ornaments  out  <-f 
business  or  compel  them  to  pay  an  arbitrary  price  which  would  be  demaode^j 
by  the  sole  American  manufacturer,  tending  thereby  to  establish  for  him  wlutt 
would  amount  to  a  virtual  monopoly  in  this  country.  In  this  connection  I 
relate  as  follows:  From  January  to  May  last  year  there  was  a  strike  of  dtxK 
laborers  in  Rotterdam  and  it  was  impossible  during  that  period  to  bring  into 
the  United  States  any  of  the  tinsel  wire  that  I  had  contracted  for  in  the  for- 
eign markets.  Thus  my  supply  was  shut  off,  and  I  was  forced  thereby  to  tum 
to  the  American  manufacturer,  who  charged  me  $^5  per  case  of  100  kilos  U^t 
tinsel  much  inferior  in  quality  to  that  which  was  held  up  by  the  strike  in 
Rotterdam  and  which  cost  me,  landed,  something  slightly  below  $200  er  ca^  <>r 
100  kilos. 

At  present  there  are  two  other  factories  in  the  United  States — one  located  ic 
Baltimore  and  the  other  in  Manitowoc,  Wis. — which,  including  my  own,  emplo.^ 
about  500  people,  and  if  the  rate  of  duty  as  proposed  in  the  Fordney  bill  I- 
enacted  it  will  stop  the  industry  as  far  as  these  factories  are  concerned  •  r 
force  them  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  only  manufacturer  of  tinsel  vi.p 
in  the  United  States,  thereby  automatically  monopolizing  not  only  the  trad<»  r. 
tinsel  wire  but  also  that  of  producing  Christmas-tree  ornaments  from  tim* 
commodity. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  tinsel,  lahn,  or  lame  is  made  principally  of  ct»pr'^r. 
and  as  the  price  of  copper  is  constantly  fluctuating,  I  respectfully  petition  y«*<' 
to  i-estore  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  as  provided  in  the  acts  of  ISQfJ  and  lt*t» 
and  submit  that  the  adoption  of  a  specific  rate  would  permit  importers  »•• 
readily  determine  in  advance  the  amount  of  duty  due  on  any  consignment  aiid 
would  obviate  the  necessity  of  constantly  investigating  its  value  In  tlie  fonpi;rv 
markets,  following  the  ups  and  down  of  the  price  of  copper,  the  principal  'i: 
gredients  entering  into  it.  In  a<^dltion  to  this,  it  would  relieve  the  Unii«^^ 
States  appraising  ofllcers  of  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  the  value  (•> 
each  individual  importation. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGB  M.   MOKTOOHEBY,   BEPBESENTIHG  JT.  B. 
KONTGOMEBY  CO.,  OF  WINDSOB  I.0CK8,  COKN. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  am  appearing  simply  to  correct  an  error  thai 
has  crept  into  paragraph  382  in  the  printing,  and  I  have  explained  aii 
the  error  and  will  file  this  with  the  clerk,  if  you  will  permit. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  filed  and  attention  called  to  it. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Beyond  this  I  find  that  the  quality  of  our  goo<:- 
has  been  attacked  before  this  committee  in  a  briei  filed  by  one  of  our 
users,  in  which  he  states  that  they  are  not  of  a  quality  equal  to  tho-- 
made  in  Germany.    In  reply  I  will  say 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  it  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Tinsel,  under  paragraph  382.  During  the  wu 
we  manufactured  all  the  silver  tinsel  us^  in  this  country  for  Christ 
mas  tree  ornaments,  and  since  the  war  about  one-third  of  it  The 
quality  has  not  been  questioned  in  any  particular,  and  our  alv."- 
tinsel,  I  wish  to  maintain,  is  just  as  good  as  that  made  bj^  the  <i»'r 
mans.  We  want  to  continue  to  manufacture  it,  and  under  the  opt*r.* 
tions  of  paragraph  382,  as  corrected,  we  can  do  so.  Tliank  you  yer\ 
much. 

BBZEF   OF   OEOBGE   M.   XOHTGOXE&Y,  WIVDSOB   LOOKS,    OOW. 

In  compi  lance  with  our  request  for  a  correction  in  paragraph  382  as  it  ap|>*-i-- 
in  H.  R.  7456,  would  say  that  we  baaed  our  original  suggestion  in  our  brlet  . 
appearatice  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Houae  upun  ^*  • 
wording  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  (Underwood),  Schedule  0,  paragraph  150 : 
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'  Tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  gold,  silver, 

other  metal,  6  per  cent  ad  valorem;  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made' 
oily  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
)rics,  ribbons,  beltings,  toys,  or  other  articles,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  or  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  and  indla  rubber, 
LI  ions,  or  metal  threads,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  40  per 
it  ad  valorem." 

3nr  suggestions  for  the  new  Fordney  tariff  bill  were  as  follows : 
*  Tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  gold,  silver,  or 
ler  metal,  10  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  bullions  and  metal 
reads,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  10  cents 
r  iK>und  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  ribbons,  beltings,  toys,  or  other  articles 
ule  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  or  of  tinsel  wire, 
lie  or  lahn,  and  India  rubber,  bullions,  or  metal  threads,  not  specially  pro- 
letl  for  in  this  section  60  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  woven  fabrics,  fringes,  and 
ssels,  70  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  new  Fordney  bill,  paragraph  382,  H.  R.  7456,  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
:»presentatives,  reads  as  follows: 

*'  Tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  gold,  silver,  or 
her  metal,  10  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  bullions  and  metal 
reads  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn,  10  cents  per 
)iind  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  ribbons,  beltings,  toys,  and  other  articles 
ade  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  and  India  rubber, 
illions,  or  metal  threads,  not  specially  provided  for,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
oven  fabrics,  fringes,  and  tassels,  made  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  55  per  cent 
i  valorem." 

The  error  which  we  wish  to  point  out  is  an  omission  on  page  82  of  this  bill, 
nder  paragraph  382,  on  line  18.  After  the  word  "  lahn  "  should  be  inserted 
or  of  tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn." 

In  our  opinion  the  bill  could  be  administered  better  if  there  was  also  written 
3,  on  line  21,  page  82,  after  the  word  **  made,"  the  sentence  "  wholly  or  in  chief 
alue." 

This  would  make  paragraph  382  of  H.  R.  7456  read  as  follows,  our  suggestions 
eing  written  in  italics: 

*•  Tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  gold,  silver,  or 
»ther  metal,  10  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  bullions  and  metal 
hreails  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn,  10  cents 
)er  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  ribbons,  beltings,  toys,  and  other  articles 
wade  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  or  of  tinsel  wire, 
'ame,  or  lahn,  and  India  rubber,  bullions,  or  metal  threads  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  woven  fabrics,  fringes,  and  tassels  made 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  55  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

LEAD,  TIN,  AND  TIN  FOIL. 

[Paragraphs  386,  387,  389,  393,  and  1670.] 

STATEMENT  OF  EOBEBT  KTOXHAM,  BEFEESKBfTIKG  THE  TIN  FOIL 
MANUFACTITBEBS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  MoxHAM.  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  tin-foil  manufacturer,  being 
vice  president  of  the  Conley  Foil  Co.,  of  New  York,  but  in  appear- 
ing before  you  do  so  not  as  a  representative  of  this  firm  only  but 
of  the  tin-foil  industry  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  B.  N.  Schwartz, 
president  of  Lehmaier-Schwartz  &  Co.,  who  are  also  large  manu- 
facturers of  foil,  is  here  with  me  and  at  your  service  in  case  any 
questions  arise  which  I  am  unable  to  answer.  I  appear  before  you 
in  connection  with  paragraphs  386,  389,  393,  and  1670. 

Paragraph  393  is  the  basKet  clause  in  the  metal  schedule  in  which 
tin  foil  lies. 

Briefly,  our  position  is  one  of  opposition  to  the  present  schedule 
^n  tin  and  lead  as  compared  with  the  protection  afforded  tin  foil. 
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Lead,  under  the  Fordney  bill,  carries  approximately  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  protection  on  the  American  valuation.  If  taken  on  the  cost 
abroad,  it  is  anywhere  from  60  per  cent  to  100  per  cent. 

Briefly,  we  feel  that  this  protection  is  not  needed  for  the  lead  in- 
dustry, but  passing  over  that,  if  that  protection  is  to  be,  we  must  have 
more  on  foU. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  tin,  if  I  may.  We  approach  the 
question  of  tin  more  as  a  matter  of  dread  than  as  a  matter  of  equity. 
At  the  present  time  this  country  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  f  orei«ni 
sources  for  tin.  We  do  smelt  about  20  per  cent  of  our  tin  in  this 
country,  but  that  is  dependent  upon  forei^  sources  for  ore. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  on  tin? 

Mr.  MoxHAM.  We  feel  a  duty  of  2  cents  is  too  high. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  what  do  you  ask  for? 

Mr.  MoxHAM.  We  ask  that  it  remain  on  the  free  list,  where  it  ha.^ 
been  all  this  time. 

Passing  over  those  features,  if  tin  and  lead  are  to  remain  as  they 
are,  we  should  have  more  adequate  protection  on  tin  f oiL  Tin  foil  U 
a  highly  fabricated  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  comes  under  the  basket  clause. 

Mr.  MoxHAM.  Yes. 

I  have  a  brief  that  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you.  In  it  is  a 
suggested  amendment  of  paragraph  393,  the  basket  clause.  It  reads 
as  follows,  following  the  words  "  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  " : 

Provided,  That  any  manufactured  product  covered  herein,  composed  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  metals  upon  which  there  has  been  imposed  by  this  act  specific 
duties,  shaU  carry,  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  her^n  enacted,  a 
specific  duty  of  the  same  rate  as  is  enacted  for  the  metal  components  by  other 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  you  have  that  same  duty  apply  to  all  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  manufactured  article? 

Mr.  MoxHAM.  Well,  Senator,  in  tin  foil  we  have  only  the  two 
materials — ^tin  and  lead. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  apply  to  all  in  this  basket  clause. 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MoxHAM.  I  would  say  that  that  would  be  equitable.  In  our 
own  case  it  is  equitable. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  if  you  should  have  1  pound  of  lead  and  9 
pounds  of  zinc,  you  would  want  the  same  duty  on  the  other  9 
pounds  as  on  the  lead? 

Mr.  MoxHAM.  No,  sir ;  only  on  the  1  pound  of  lead. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  did  not  understand  my  question. 

Mr.  MoxHAM.  I  suppose  I  did  not  understand  your  aue^ion. 

I  would  like  also  to  bring  up  the  question  of  bottle  caps,  ptr*- 
graph  387. 

Bottle  caps,  again,  are  composed  of  tin  and  lead.  I  can  covpr 
that  briefly  by  stating  that  originally  we  had  a  number  of  botlJc- 
cap  plants  in  this  country,  but  that  due  to  foreign  competition  they 
have  eliminated  themselves  one  by  one  until  to-day  we  are  the  orJy 
manufacturers  left  in  the  business.  We  receive  under  the  Fordney 
bill  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  bottle  caps,  if  they  are  colored,  and  '2^^ 
per  cent  ad  valorem  when  uncolored.  I  have  covered  this  point  ir 
the  brief. 
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snator  Smoot.  You  may  file  that  brief.    Just  what  does  the  brief 

DOse? 

tr.  Ib^foxHAM.  The  brief  proposes  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

en&tor  Smoot.  On  colored  bottle  caps? 

Ir.  IkrloxHAM.  Our  recommendation  is: 

3tt:le  caps  of  metal,  coUapsible  tubes,  and  sprinkler  tops,  if  not  decorated,. 
rc^d,  lacquered,  waxed,  enameled,  lithographed,  electroplated,  or  embossed. 
oloirs,   60  per  cent  ad  valorem; 

ienator  Smoot.  Instead  of  25? 
►Ir.  ;Moxham.  Yes. 

lecorated,  colored,  waxed,  lacquered,  enameled,  lithographed,  electroplated,. 
%inl>ossed  in  colors  10  per  cent  extra  ad  valorem  for  every  color  or  lacquer, 
mel,  lithographing  (electroplating  or  embossing  bronze  be  counted  as  twa 
>rs  )  ,  plus  a  specific  duty  of  2^  cents  a  pound. 

Vs  l>earing  that  out,  I  have  attached  to  my  brief  some  recent  quo- 
ions  on  German  caps  as  compared  with  American  caps.  Briefly, 
^y  range  from  54  cents  on  the  German  caps  to  $3.65  on  American 
3S,  arid  from  $1.45,  German  price,  as  compared  with  our  price  of 
59. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  once  again,  if  I  may,  the  unequitable 
>sitioii  in  which  tm  foil  is  placed  under  the  Fordney  bill. 
Tlie  tin-foil  business  may  be  divided  into  two  main  categories — ^tha 
st,  pure  tin  foil,  in  which  tin  is  used  entirely  as  a  raw  material ; 
id,  second,  composition  foil,  which  is  made  up  of  varying  amounts 
•  tin  and  lead  as  a  raw  material.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
ve  foil  business  lies  in  the  composition  foil. 

The  Fordney  bill  gives  foil,  a  highly  fabricated  product,  only  a 
>  per  cent  protection,  and  the  advocates  of  the  bill  point  out  inas- 
luch  as  this  is  based  on  American  valuations  it  gives  a  very  ample 
rotection. 

As  compared  with  this  the  principal  raw  material  entering  into 
he  manufacture  of  foil — lead,  a  comparatively  crude  product — ^is 
;iven  on  the  basis  of  a  normal  American  valuation  a  50  per  cent  pro- 
ection  (this  on  the  fair  assumption  that  4^  cents  may  be  considered 
s  a  normal  valuation  for  lead  figured  on  the  2|  cents  duty  granted). 

I  feel  sure  it  will  need  no  extended  brief  on  our  part  to  convince 
^our  committee  that  a  highly  fabricated  product  such  as  tin  foil,  on 
^hich  the  greatest  care  and  skill  must  be  exercised  in  the  manufacture, 
■s  certainly  entitled  to  an  equal,  if  not  greater,  protection  than  a  com- 
paratively crude  material  such  as  pig  lead. 

BSISr  or  EOBEAT  MOXHAM,  BEFBESENTINa  THE  OOHLET  FOIL  00. 

Bottle  Caps. 

Metal  bottle  caps  are  included  in  the  present  and  past  tariff  measures  under 
paragraph  with  collapsible  tubes.  Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  act  they  carried 
an  ad  valorena  duty  of  45  per  cent  colored  and  45  per  cent  plus  a  specific  duty 
of  ^  cent  uncolored.  Under  the  Underwood  biU  30  per  cent  uncolored  and  40 
per  cent  colored.  Under  the  Fordney  bill  40  per  cent  colored  and  25  per  cent 
uncolored. 

We  earnestly  ask  thai  this  schedule  receive  attention  and  that  bottle  caps 
l)e  given  adequate  protection,  which  is  entirely  lacking  under  the  existing 
conditions. 

The  history  of  the  bottle-cap  business  in  this  country  has  been  a  lamentable 
one.    Originally  a  number  of  manufncturers  existed,  but  due  to  the  severe 
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foreign  competition  one  company  after  another  has  given  up  the  manafactur« 
until  to-day,  so  far  as  we  know,  we,  the  Conley  Foil  Co.,  are  the  only  mazii: 
facturer  remaining  in  the  business  in  the  country.    Our  methods,  so  far  ;l^ 
we  can  determine,  are  the  most  advanced  in  use,  employing  to  the  full,  aufi 
matlc  methods,  but  despite  this  fact  the  prices  we  are  able  to  quote  on  bai\\t 
caps  are  materially  higher  than  those  of  foreign  competitors.     Foreign  pniv 
are  lower  by  reason  of  lower  values  of  materials  (lead  and  tin)  and  labor,  ai.* 
inasmuch  as  the  present  tariff  measure  is  substantially  increasing  the  prort< 
tlon  of  both  tin  and  lead,  unless  something  is  done  to  yield  corresponding  |)n»- 
tection  to  the  bottle  cap  industry,  Its  future  in  this  country  is  virtually  j»r* 
determined  as  a  failure. 

Exhibit  A  attached  hereto,  a  letter  from  one  of  our  customers,  is  entin**^ 
self-explanatory  and  illustrative  of  the  condition  we  are  facing. 

The  normal  condition  of  a  relatively  high  material  labor  cost  in  this  coimtn 
is  greatly  Intensified  at  the  present  time  by  the  depreciated  value  of  Euroi^nn 
exchange. 

Exhibit  B  attached  hereto  sets  forth  this  condition  very  plainly. 

We  urge  very  strongly,  therefore,  that  paragraph  387  of  the  Foniney  t»'* 
as  introduced,  be  stricken  from  the  tariff  and  in  its  place  the  following  pr^^ 
vision  be  enacted: 

"  Bottle  caps  of  metal,  collapsible  tubes,  and  sprinkler  tops,  if  not  dec<»ratth*. 
colored,  lacquered,  waxed,  enameled,  lithographed,  electroplated  or  erobo<^-" 
in  colors,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  decorated,  colored,  waxed,  Uioquer«*'t 
enameled,  lithographed,  electroplated  or  embossed  in  colors,  10  per  cent  ext^i 
ad  valorem  for  every  color  or  lacquer,  enamel,  lithographing  (electroplatin,:  - 
embossing  bronze  to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  plus  a  specific  duty  of  2 J  c.-e:;*j 
per  pound." 


exhibit  a. 

August  12,  1921. 
The  Conley  Foil  Co., 

Neto  York  City, 

Gentlemen  :  Answering  your  quotation  of  August  5,  beg  to  advise  your  p^i'^ 
are  out  of  reason,  as  same  can  be  imported  at  almost  half  the  price  qu«>tti 
by  you. 

Thanking  you  for  your  quotation,  we  are. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

PaKK    &  TiLFOKO. 


EXHIBIT  B. 


CompaHson  of  prices  on  bottle  caps  as  quoted  hy  a  large  German  manttfa*  tt 

with  domestic  prices  in  the  United  States. 

[Prices  quoted  in  Ameiican  currency  with  allowance  for  effect  of  the  German  mark  at  IOlOIIB.'^ 


Approximate  size  of  cap. 


PLAIN. 

1.4  by  0.10 

1.4  by  0.12 

1.4  by  1.4 

1.4  by  1.6 

1.4  by  1.10 

1.4  by  1.12 


German 

American 

prices. 

■ 

prices. 

10.54 

13.65 

.81 

3.69 

.90 

4.44 

.97 

4.55 

1.08 

4.67 

1.18 

4.75 

Approximate  slse  of  cap. 


COLOBED. 

1.4  by  0.10 

1.4  by  0.12 

1.4byl.4 

1.4  by  1.6 

1.4  by  1.10 

1.4byL12 


pnces. 


ia79 

.«? 

1.15 
1.2S 
1.3S 
1.45 


pnr*- 


U  4 

ft 


.  i 


GenBac  ^-r--- 


Note.— To  land  caps  in  this  country  carrying  charges  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
but  however  liberal  the  allowance  for  this  may  be,  the  great  diTersity  of  vahies  is  still 
points  out  most  strongly  the  necessity  of  protection. 

Lead,  Tin,  and  Tin  Foil, 

The  Fordney  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  removes  metallic  tin  from  the  tr 
list  and  places  on  it  a  2-cent  duty.  It  advances  the  duty  on  lead  from  25  per  *^  I 
ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty  of  2^  cents  per  iK>und.  At  normal  prices  on  1^-  | 
this  is  equivalent  to  100  per  cent  increase.    Tin  foil  Is  in  the  unenumerateii  n:  ^i 
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1  tlierefore  falls  in  the  basket  clause  of  the  metal  schedule.  Under  this  it 
elves  35  per  cent  protection  ad  valorem,  as  compared  with  20  per  cent  in  the 
ileirvirood  bill  and  45  per  cent  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  It  Is  the  urgent  con- 
tion  of  the  tin-foil  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  that  they  are  subject 
unjust  discrimination  by  the  Fordney  bill. 

>ucli  disruption  of  the  world's  commerce  was  caused  by  the  war  that  no  ade- 
ite  measure  is  possible  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Underwood  bill  to 

tin-foil  Industry.  The  Payne- Aldrich  Act,  under  which  tin  was  free,  lead 
eiveil  21  cents,  and  tin  foil  45  per  cent,  seemed  to  offer,  as  judged  by  the 
ti  sties  on  imports  during  the  period  of  its  existence,  reasonably  adequate 
•tection  to  the  tin-foil  industry. 

■•iiralleling  therefrom  and  allowing  for  the  present  conditions  in  Europe  and 
[»an,  it  would  seem  that  tin  foil,  a  highly  fabricated  product,  should  receive 
Miter  protection  than  it  did  under  the  Payne-Aldrlch  Act;  that  Is,  If  the  duty 
tin  axid  lead  is  to  be  left  as  at  present  enumerated,  tin  foil  for  adequate  and 
amensnrate  protection  should  receive  an  ad  valorem'  duty  of  45  per  cent  plus 
jpecilic  duty  on  the  metal  contents  at  an  equal  rate  to  that  assessed  on  lead 
(\  tin  in  other  parts  of  the  metal  schedule.  (See  Exhibit  A,  attached  hereto, 
rering  an  amendment  to  par.  393  of  the  Fordney  bill.) 

In  tliis  connection  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  framers  of  the  Fordney  bill 
^it  tVie  35  per  cent  granted  therein  is  equivalent  to  and  better  than  previous 
i>t€<!tion  by  reason  of  the  American  valuation  clause  embodied  in  this  bill. 
The  tin-foil  manufacturers  do  not  feel  that  they  can  accept  this  position,  in 
at  tliey  cfln  not  seriously  believe  the  American  valuation  feature  will  be  main- 
ined  in  the  ultimate  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  and  it  is  essential  that  it  be 
oroughly  recognized  by  Congress  that  if  this  provision  is  stricken  out  or  modl- 
kI,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be,  that  greater  protection  must  be  given  tin  foil  If 
esent  raw-material  provisions  on  tin  and  lead  are  maintained. 
Bearing  on  these: 

Tin. — Reference  is  made  to  copy  of  brief  submitted  by  the  tin-foil  manufac- 
rers  to  the  House  subcommittee  on  metals,  which  is  attached  hereto — Exhibit 
In  this  has  been  set  forth,  as  clearly  as  available  data  will  permit,  the 
.»lief  of  the  tln-foll  manufacturers  that  the  tin  industry  is  not  entitled  to  the 
•otection  it  seeks.  The  dependence  of  the  United  States  on  the  outside  world 
•r  tin  is  so  absolute  that  it  is  almost  self-evident  that  any  import  duty  Imposed 
y  the  United  States  on  this  material  will  be  followed  by  retaliatory  duties  on 
le  part  of  the  producing  countries,  the  whole  serving  to  build  upon  domestic 
rices,  not  only  the  import  duty  i»roposed  but  the  retaliatory  export  duties 
2casioiied  thereby.  On  commodities  into  which  tin  enters  largely,  such  as  tin 
)il,  this  will  work  not  only  a  decided  hardship  to  the  producer,  but  also  to  a 
&ry  large  percentage  of  the  consuming  public  in  the  advance  prices  created. 
^e  strongly  urge,  therefore,  that  the  levying  of  a  duty  on  tin  will  react  most 
nfavorably  on  the  consuming  public  and  that  it  should  not  be  considered. 

Lead. — It  is  believed  that  4^  cents  may  be  considered  as  a  normal  price  for 
?ad,  on  which  basis  the  2i  cents  duty  is  equivalent  to  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
tatistlcs  indicate  that  this  country  Is  producing  Its  full  requirement  ot  lead 
nd  is  exporting  large  quantities  of  this  material,  which  facts  would  indicate 
bat  the  Industry  is  in  a  position  to  successfully  compete  with  foreign  producers, 
nd  it  is  therefore  urged  that  a  protection  of  approximately  50  per  cent  ad 
alnrem  is  unnecessarily  high. 


EXHIBIT  A. 

iHitline  of  amendment  to  paragraph  393  to  put  tin  foil  in  balance  with  raw 
Materials. 

Tliat  paragraph  393  be  amendod  by  the  addition,  following  the  words  "35 
\^r  cent  ad  valorem  "  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  of  the  following: 

"  Promded,  That  any  manufactured  product  covered  herein,  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  metals  upon  which  there  has  been  Imposed  by  this  act 
specific  duties,  shall  carry  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  herein  enacted 
a  specific  duty  of  the  same  rate  as  is  enacted  for  the  metal  components  by  other 
provisions  of  this  act." 
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EXHIUIT  I!. 

Hon.  G.  Q.  TiLsoN, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representaives,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gepttlemen  :  We  come  before  you  representing  the  tin-foil  mannfactur-*. 
the  United  States,  in  connection  with  the  proposals  recently  made  fi»r  _ 
moval  of  tin  from  the  free  list  and  the  imposition  of  certain  duties  there-  l. 

The  tin-foil  business  is  a  long-established  American  industry,  in  «  . 
number  of  firms  with  plants  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country  i  -- 
pate,  using,  according  to  Government  figures,  approximately  4,000  U>n5 
per  year,  or  approximately  6  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  tlic  •»  - 
Its  product  is  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent  throughout  the  entire  '■ 
and  serves,  as,  perhaps,  no  other  material  can,  a  most  useful  part  in  rr- 
chandising  of  food  and  other  perishable  products. 

The  tin-foil  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country  in  appearing;  h^t  - 
do  not  wish  to  oppose  any  legitimate  protective  measure  that  is  for  t.  f  • 
of  the  American  consumer  as  a  whole,  or  for  American  industry  in  ft-    • 
sense,  nor  do  they  wish  to  oppose  measures  necessary  for  revenue  i  ."•  ^ 
They  do,  however,  feel  very  strongly  that  if  tariff  is  to  be  imposed  for  r- 
purposes  that  it  should  be  apportioned  uniformly  over  general  import?,  i*  . 
an  individual  commodity  should  not  be  singled  out  to  bear  undue  hur  • 
will  result  from  such  measure  as  that  which  we  now  understand  is  uc^- : 
sideration  by  your  committee. 

In  that  it  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  this  measure,  it  should  be  furtlier  > 
that  the  tin-foil  business  encounters  formidable  competition  from  alumit  r 
and  specially  prepared  papers  arising  not  to  merit  for  the  particular  r    ' 
of  the  competing  material,  but  more  particularly  through  their  llphter  ■♦ 
per  unit  of  area  and  any  tariff  measure  that  tends  to  advance  pri»v< 
principal  raw  materials  entering  into  the  tin-foil  industry,  namely,  tin  at.-: 
will  react  not  only  on  the  industry  itself  but  also  on  a  very  larse  p^^ro-p*  ■ .:' 
the  American  people  seriously,  in  that  tin  foil  in  its  application  to  t!e 
business  reaches  very  largely  into  the  every-day  life  of  the  average  Al-- 
consumer. 

,  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  proponents  of  the  removal  of  tin  f"/  ' 
the  free  list  have  laid  their  proposals  before  you  on  three  main  counts  T. 
are  taken  up  and  answered  herewith. 

First.  They  propose  that  tin  in  ore  or  concentrates  shall  be  removed  fr  c  * 
free  list,  and  that  an  import  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  be  levied  thereon. 

According  to  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  proponents  of  this  nie^*"''-  ' 
proposed  tax  of  6  cents  per  pound  on  tin  in  ore  can  not  be  oon'fl^l<'^'•    ' 
is  it  advanced  as  a  protective  measure,  in  that  there  exists  to-day  :. 
country  no  mining  of  tin.     We  would  urge  very  strongly  upon  y^m  '"^j*  ' 
present  tariff,  with  its  provision  for  the  levying  of  a  4  cents  per  p.>aivl 
duty  on  tin  in  ore  upon  presidential  proclamation  when  1.500  tott»  '<  ' 
of  tin  was  mined  in  the  United  States,  amply  protects  any  potentiality 
min'ng  that  may  exist.    This  provision  in  the  present  law  not  only  aff«r  •  • 
tection  should   a  mining  industry  developed  but  also  offers  sulvsta*' 
couragement  and  reward  for  such  development    The  fact  that  the  Tn»-A-  ' 
been  so  long  on  the  statute  books,  particularly  when  coupled  ^ith  tbt-  - 
deninnd  and  consequent  return  available  existing  during  the  In^  '•■• 
through  the  extraordinary  high  prices  existing,  would  indicjite  «tr"** 
futility  of  greater  incentive  in  this  regard.    On  the  other  haml.  the  a*-^- 
of  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  on  imports  of  tin  in  ore,  while  prot^''   ^ 
American  industry,  can  not  fail  to  increase  materially  to  the  con*-:-    -• 
the  United  States  the  cost  of  all  products  into  which  tin  ent»»r5  or  '•   ' 
most  unfavorably  to  those  manufacturers  who  are  d^)endent  uinm  \r 
considerable  part  of  their  raw  material. 

It  is  clearly  evident,  not  only  from  the  brief  of  the  proponents  of  *  • 
creased  duty  on  tin  but  also  from  the  statistics  of  the  Oovemroent,  t^  :* 
United  States  is  to-day  and  will  In  all  probability  for  some  time  to  f^  ■ 
entirely  dependent  on  importation  for  its  basic  supply  of  tin,  awl  it  I*  r-- 
fully  urged  that  a  measure  of  heavy  duts'  on  such  a  commodity  will  *  - 
tendency  to  create  retaliatory  export  duties  from  the  producing  c»: '* 
which  will  still  further  advance  the  cost  of  tin-bearing  products  to  tN^ 
sumer  and  still  further  embarrass  the  tin-consuming  manofactnren  oi 
United  States. 
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It  is  ac^itted  by  the  proponents  of  the  measure  that  the  United  States  is 
day  virtually  dependent  on  Bolivia  for  its  ore  supply,  though  it  is  further 
nutte<l  by  them  that  the  available  ore  in  Bolivia  constitutes  but  25  per  cent 
tlie  -world  supply.  Mention  is  made  of  the  possible  augmenting  of  this 
pply  by  Chinese  ore,  but  according  to  the  figures  of  tlie  Geological  Survey 
e  average  Bolivia  and  Chinese  output  for  years  1913  to  1918  would  con- 
itiite  but  33,934  metric  tons,  only  a  little  over  50  per  cent  of  the  United 
utes  consumption  for  the  same  period.  These  figures  would  seem  to  indicate 
?arly  a  dependence  for  so  large  a  portion  of  our  supply  on  sources  other  than 
ose  named  and  interested  in  the  smelting  of  tin  that  we  can  not  but  view 
:tli  alarm  the  effect  on  these  other  sources  of  an  import  duty  into* the  United 
ates  on  ore.  Further,  we  are  informed  that  Bolivia  is  the  only  tin-producing 
untry  that  does  not  to-day  protect  its  own  smelting  business  by  a  differential 
iport  duty  on  tin  ores  and  that  they  are  seriously  considering  such  a  step, 
is  believed  that  an  import  duty  on  ore  entering  the  United  States  would 
isten  such  action  by  Bolivia  and  so  react  unfavorably  on  the  United  States 
•Dsuxner. 

In  tbis  connection  the  Federated  Malay  States  now  virtually  prohibit  the 
cportution  of  tin  in  ore  by  means  of  differential  export  duties  on  tin  in  the 
»riu  of  ore  over  that  in  the  finished  form,  so  that  this  all-important  supply  is 
irtually  eliminated  as  a  source  for  our  own  smelting  industry. 
It  is  intimated  in  the  brief  of  the  proponents  of  the  higher  duty  on  tin  that 
rotection  is  needed  by  the  smelters  of  the  United  States  not  only  to  cover 
le  Iiigber  smelting  costs  but  also  to  equalize  the  freight  differential  on  the  tin 
\  the  ore  as  compared  with  the  finished  material. 

We  would  urge  strongly  that  such  an  argument  should  not  be  considered  in 
he  present  consideration.  The  facts  seem  to  substantiate  the  statement  that 
:  costs  more  to  lay  down  in  this  country  a  pound  of  tin  in  the  form  of  ore 
tian  it  does  a  pound  of  smelted  tin  freed  of  the  carrying  charge  on  the  non- 
earing  tin  material,  but  it  is  not  our  understanding  that  duties  are  to  be  im- 
osed  to  protect  at  the  expense  of  the  American  public  the  inequalities  suffered 
y  any  small  group  of  American  manufacturers  by  reason  of  their  uneconomic 
ocation. 

It  is  strongly  urged,  therefore,  that  your  committee  do  not  favorably  consider 
he  levying  of  an  import  duty  on  tin  in  ore  on  the  broad  general  ground  that 
it  is  not  a  protective  measure  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  impose  on  one  commodity 
50  abnormal  a  levy  for  revenue  purposes  only. 

Second.  The  proponents  of  this  measure  propose  further  a  duty  of  10  cents 
per  pound  on  tin  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  or  grain  or  granulation  or  any  other 
iietallic  form,  or  a  differential  of  4  cents  over  ore,  which  they  claim  is  neces- 
sary as  a  protective  measure  in  order  that  the  smelters  established  in  this 
country  within  the  last  few  years  and  now  producing,  according  to  their  state- 
ments, some  19  per  cent  of  the  country's  consumption  of  tin,  shall  be  able  to 
comi>ete  with  foreign  producers.  (Exhibit  A  attached  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
hijjher  ratio  of  domestic  production.) 

They  state  that  a  duty  of  4  cents  "  would  probably  suffice "  to  equalize  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  domestic  and  foreign  smelting,  and  specifically 
ask  for  such  a  duty.  They  point  out  that  some  four  or  more  smelters  have 
been  started  in  this  country  within  the  last  few  years  and  indicate  that  in  at 
least  two  cases  these  smelters  have  lost  money  since  starting.  They  speak  in 
Koneral  terms  of  the  inability  of  these  smelters  to  compete  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers, but  in  so  far  as  we  are  informed  no  specific  concrete  facts  have  been 
presented  that  would  indicate  what  the  actual  margin  of  cost  inefficiency  in 
American  smelters  is  as  compared  with  the  foreign. 

In  consideration  of  this  matter,  it  would  seem  to  be  just  to  consider  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  smelters  were  built  in  the  United  States.  In  1916,  the 
time  the  first  smelter  was  put  into  operation,  the  country  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  low-tariff  administration.  In  the  face  of  this  condition  four  or  more 
smelters  were  built  and  in  at  least  two  cases  the  parties  engaged  were  large 
influential  firms,  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  smelting  business  generally 
and  well  provided  with  the  technical  and  research  talent  to  measure  the  possi- 
bilities of  their  investment  in  the  locations  chosen.  In  one  case  at  least  the 
direct  knowledge  of  foreign  smelting  conditions  was  in  the  hands  of  the  builders 
by  reason  of  their  smelting  operations  in  England. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  incimibent  upon  the  proponents  of  the  measure 
to  lay  before  the  American  people  conclusive  and  concrete  evidence  of  the  neces- 
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slty  for  the  protection  they  crave.    This  from  such  facts  as  are  available  t'>  'i- 
they  have  not  done. 

Furthermore  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  smelters  which,  as  pointed  on: 
by  the  proponents  of  the  higher  duty,  have  lost  substantial  sums  on  an  opera 
tion  of  some  magnitude  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  1916  can  hope  t.» 
be  put  upon  a  profitable  basis  by  any  measure  that  would  not  be  discriminator.; 
to  the  tin-consuming  public.  In  this  connection  we  would  point  out  that  tli- 
official  prices  of  tin  over  the  years  1916  to  1920  (omitting  1918.  the  data  f  r 
which  is  not  available)  average  61.6  cents  per  pound,  with  a  high  of  $1.10  pe- 
I)Ound  an4  a  low  of  32^  cents  per  pound.  This  average  is  more  than  20  cent- 
per  pound  over  the  five  years  preceding  1916  and  is  over  33  cents  per  pouD»: 
over  the  average  of  the  25  years  preceding  1916.  It  is  admitted  that  tli*-*^ 
were  years  of  high  productive  costs  generally,  but  after  due  allowance  for  thi> 
fact,  the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  during  the  period  in  question  ixere 
such  as  to  indicate  a  very  much  more  substantial  margin  of  profit  to  the  pro<la«'- 
tion  of  a  material  so  much  in  demand  and  so  restricted  in  supply  as  tin  thzirj 
can  be  achieved  by  any  measure  of  tarifl!  protection  compatible  with  the  pnbu* 
interest,  and  if  the  smelters  In  question  could  not  prosper  under  the  condition^ 
existing  during  their  operation  to  date,  no  conceivable  duty  would  seem  adt- 
quate  for  their  protection. 

Bearing  on  the  point  raised  under  "  ore"  as  to  retaliatory  duties  from  foretc 
producers,  it  is  a  fact  that  virtually  all  the  tin-producing  countries  to-day  i«r» 
tect  their  tin  by  a  differential  in  export  duty  between  tin  in  the  finished  frtr".- 
and  tin  in  the  form  of  ore.  Any  danger  that  may  exist  of  the  stirring  up  "- 
retaliatory  duties  on  the  part  of  the  tin-producing  countries  by  the  impositnu- 
of  an  import  duty  on  tin  in  ore  is  still  further  intensified  by  the  considerati'ir. 
of  an  additional  duty  on  tin  in  the  pig  form.  It  is,  we  believe,  axiomatic  that  •  ♦' 
import  differential  imposed  on  entry  into  this  country  on  tin  in  the  met^lli' 
form  over  tin  in  the  form  of  ore  calls  for  an  increased  differential  on  the  y.a.-t 
of  an  exporter  to  maintain  his  present  equilibrium.  Such  a  cycle  once  start*  ^ 
will  still  further  increase  the  burden  to  the  tin  consumers  of  the  United  Sta:^ 

Bearing  on  the  proponents'  reference  to  foreign  competition,  and  particoltir'; 
with  reference  to  (Cornwall,  England,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  durinj:  tl^ 
years  1916,  1917,  1919,  and  1920  (1918  not  available)  that  the  production  »: 
tin  in  Cornwall  was  15,401  tons  as  against  a  production  in  the  United  States  </ 
37,454  tons,  and  it  is  to  be  particularly  noted  in  these  figures  that  the  mar::'" 
of  surplus  production  in  the  United  States  shows  an  increasing  ratio  ov>' 
Cornwall  in  the  latter  years.  These  figures  raise  a  very  serious  doubt  in  tiv 
minds  of  the  tin  consumer  of  the  relative  weakness  and  need  of  the  new  Amer. 
can  industry  for  protection  at  least  so  far  as  the  Cornwall  competition  is  c»i- 
cerned. 

We  would  urge  therefore  that  sufficient  facts  have  not  been  preseote*!  '■• 
justify  the  consideration  of  a  duty  on  tin,  and  that  a  duty  will  react  unfavor 
ably  to  the*  American  public. 

Third.  The  proponents  of  the  measure  state  that  the  effect  of  such  a  dutr  .  ■ 
the  consuming  trade  of  the  United  States,  assuming  that  the  entire  duty  cvn  . 
be  covered  in  the  domestic  price,  would  be  unimportant,  if  not  entlrelv  n»-- 
ligible,  basing  their  statement  on  the  ground  that  tin  is  used  almost  wholly  .^^ 
an  alloy  or  in  small  proportions  of  the  various  finished  products  in  which  it  i^ 
marketed. 

In  general,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  actual  facts  are  not  in  accord  v. 
this  presentation.    It  is  true  that  tin  is  used  in  large  part  in  alloy,  and  so  •"if'*- 
into  the  final  cost  In  only  proportionate  amounts.    However,  In  the  case  <*t ' 
foil,  and  we  are  informed  in  other  industries,  the  proportions  of  tin  in  the  & 
are  sometimes  quite  marked.    In  fact,  in  the  case  of  tin  foil  a  very  consider 
portion  of  the  business — ^for  food  products — is  made  up  entirely  of  tin,  a*«i 
is  particularly  on  this  portion  of  the  busdness  that  competition  is  tcMSav.  :  ' 
has  been  over  a  long  period  particularly  strong  from  aluminum  and  the  spt\'::   • 
prepared  papers.    It  may  be  stated  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  a  diif«  • 
10  cents  per  pound  on  tin,  if  covered  In  large  part  in  the  domestic  price  «* '  > 
unless  absolute  unforeseen  changes  in  the  cost  of  aluminum  and  specially  ?"-• 
pared  papers  came  about  be  absolutely  prohibitive  to  such  portion  of  the  tirr  f' 
business  as  is  open  to  competition  with  these  materials.    It  is  an  open  qiie^. 
just  what  proportion  of  the  tin-foil  business  would  be  open  ta  this  cooop^  'i' 
but  it  may  be  stated  that  it  would  be  a  very  broad  percentage. 

Aside  from  the  very  grave  aspect  that  such  a  condition  presentJ^  to  tlie  f  i"  ^'  • 
manufacturer,  we  ask,  and  perhaps  with  better  grace,  your  consideration  of  ** 
serious  effect  that  such  a  measure  would  have  on  a  considerable  portion  «>f  i 
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isumiog^  public.    Through  its  very  perfect  sanitary,  hygenic,  and  protective 

tures,    tin  foil,  and  particularly  those  grades  made  entirely  of  tin,  plays  a 

■y   important  part  in  the  protection  and  delivery  of  edible  products  to  the 

leFlcan  consumer,  and  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  American  public 

1  not  fail  to  be  materially  aflCected  by  your  decision  in  the  matter. 

in  summarizing  our  position  therefore,  we  wish  to  again  emphasize  the  fact 

It  tlie  tin-foil  industry  as  such  does  not  seek  to  embarrass  the  consideration 

adequate  protective  measures  of  which  the  industries  of  this  country  have  a 

rical   need.    We  do  not  feel  very  strongly,  however,  and  have  endeavored  to 

int  out  by  the  facts  presented  herein  that  the  tin-consuming  industries  and  the 

i-consuming  public  in  the  United  States  would  be  most  seriously  effected  by 

e  removal  of  tin  from  the  free  list,  and  that  such  action  would  result  in  mate- 

il    hardship  to  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 

ates.      In  fact,  it  is  believed  such  a  measure  would  react  unfavorably  even  to 

at  portion  of  American  industry  proposing  the  measure  at  present  under  con- 

leration,  in  that  it  is  believed  that  the  restrictions  of  tin  consumption  that 

ould.  follow  the  passage  of  such  a  measure  would  more  than  offset  the  price 

Atterment  that  would  be  created. 

For  such  weight  as  it  may  have  on  the  general  economic  situation,  there  is 
so  pointed  out  the  belief  that  such  a  duty  on  tin  either  in  the  form  of  ore  or  in 
le  final  metallic  form  stocks  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  thus  delaying  fur- 
ler  tlie  orderly  progress  of  liquidation,  which,  if  allowed  to  proceed  normally, 
ill  tend  to  establish  a  sound  and  stable  market  necessary  for  normal  business. 
The  tin-foil  manufacturers  do  feel  very  strongly,  however,  that  if  the  existing 
?hedules  on  tin  are  changed  that  tin  foil  should  carry  in  addition  to  such  ad 
alorem  as  it  may  enjoy,  a  specific  duty  based  on  the  metal  contents  of  the 
>il  to  the  extent  of  the  specific  assessments  on  tin  over  the  present  schedules, 
re  wisli,  however,  very  strongly  to  point  out  to  your  committee  that  it  is  not 
elieved  that  such  a  provision  would  protect  or  in  any  way  adequately  compen- 
ate  tlie  tin-foil  industry  for  the  harm  that  would  be  done  it  by  the  proposed 
luty  on  tin,  and  that  such  a  measure  is  merely  asked  to  keep  tin  foil  in  balance 
vlth.  its  raw  materials,  if  such  a  measure  on  the  raw  materials  referred  to  must 
►e  enacted. 

In  support  of  the  various  figures  presented  herewith  there  are  attached  in  the 
'orm  of  exhibit  certain  basic  figures  which  may  be  of  interest  to  your  committee, 
rhese  are  all  available  in  Government  or  general  publications  and  are  merely 
ittached  for  the  convenience  of  your  committee. 

Kesi>ectfnlly  submitted. 

Tin  Fou.  Manttfactubebs  of  the  United  States. 


Comparison  of  United  States  with  world's  consumption  of  tin,  with  figures  of 

United  States  smelters,^ 

[From  statistics  published  by  the  American  Metal  Market  for  1921.] 


Total 
world's 
tin  con- 
sump- 
tion 
(tons). 

Total  United  States 
tin  consumption. 

United  States  pro- 
duction    of    tin 
from  foreign  ore 
or  concentrates.* 

• 

Tons. 

Percent- 
age of 
world's 
con- 
sump- 
tion. 

Tons. 

Percent- 
age of 
United 
States 

consump- 
tion. 

1910 

107,269 
110,313 
120, 137 
116,079 
a07,503 
118,906 
118,377 
124,423 
97,562 
111,426 

47,250 
46,332 
51,390 
45,551 
43,308 
50,387 
60,016 
62,730 
43,897 
66,633 

44        None. 

1911 

42 
42 
39 
40 
42 
60 
60 
46 

None. 
None. 
^one. 
None. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

4,984 

4,860 

10.283 

&3 

1917 

7.7 

1919 

23.4 

1920 

69        17.337 

26.4 

i  The  figures  herewith  indicate  a  higher  ratio  of  domestic  production  than  is  indicated  in  the  brief  of  the 
proponents  of  duty  on  tin. 

'  Based  upon  tin  content  of  ore  or  concentrates  imported  into  the  United  States  as  reported  by  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Commerce. 
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Disposition  of  Bolivian  ore  as  between  Europe  and  the  Untied  States} 
[From  statistics  published  by  the  American  Metal  Market  for  1921.} 


Total 
ship- 
ments 
from 
Bolivia. 


Tons, 

1910 17,550 

1911 ;  22,600 

1912 !  21,200 

1913 24,850 

1914 18,760 

1916 23,000 


BoUv- 
ian 
ship- 
ments 

to 
Europe. 

BoUv- 
ian 
ship- 
ments 

to 
United 
States. 

Percent- 
age of 

Bolivian 
ship- 
ments 

to 
United 
States. 

Tons. 
17,550 
22,600 
21,200 
24,850 
18,750 
23,000 

Tons, 

1916 

1917* 

1919 

1920 

10-year  average 


Total 
ship- 
ments 
from 
Bolivia 


Tons. 
19,400 
24,058 
25,824 
29,600 
22,683 


Boliv- 
ian   I 
shii>-  I 
ments 
to      ' 
Eurc^pe. 


BoliT- 


ship- 
ments 

to 
United 
SUtcs. 


Peiea> 


Tons.  Tims. 
15,100  4,300 
19,200  i,S19 
14,228  I  11,596 
14,470  ;  15,131 


it 

SI 


I  The  following  figures  represent  Bolivian  ore  or  concentrates  reduced  to  tin  content. 
*  No  statistics  compiled  for  1918  account  incomplete  reports. 

NoTB.— The  United  States  is  now  consuming  over  50  per  cent  of  Bolivian  shipments;  no  duty  on  BoLiii 
ore  into  England. 

Disposition  of  Chinese  tin  as  between  Europe  and  the  United  States.^ 
[From  statistics  published  by  American  Metal  Biarket  for  1921.] 


1911 

1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


Total 
ship- 
ments 
from 
China. 


Tons. 
2,500 
3,800 
2,450 
1,900 
3,000 


China 
to 
Eu- 
rope. 


China 

to 
United 
States. 


Tons. 
1,500 
2,300 
1,128 
975 
1,580 


Tons. 
1,000 
1,500 
1,322 
925 
1,420 


f 
Per-    i 
centage 
China 
tin      I 
ship-    ; 
ments 

to  1 
United  I 
States. 


40 
39 

54 
4^" 
47 


1916.. 
1917.. 
1919  « 
1920.. 


Total 
ship- 
ments 
from 
China. 


China     China 

to  to 

£u-     I  United  | 
ropcL   ,  States,  j 


Tons. 
2,800 
5,748 
565 
7,200 


Tons. 

1,300 
571 
400 

2,700 


I 


Toms, 
l,o3n 
5,177 
1«5 
4,500 


1  United  States  already  consuming  62  per  cent  of  Chinese  output.    Figures  herewith  when  rp>.' - 
with  those  of  Bolivia  would  indicate  scarcity  of  supply  from  these  two  sources  tor  total  American  mr^. 
>  Oovernment  restrictions  on  imports  applied  during  1919. 

Comparison  of  tin  production,  in  tons,  Cornwall,  England,  with  United  Stew 

from  foreign  ore  or  concentrates. 

[From  statistics  published  by  American  Metal  Market  for  1921.] 


Produc- 
tion in 
Cornwall. 


1910.... 
1911.... 
1912.... 
1913.... 
1914.... 
1915.... 


5,800 
5,300 
5,500 
5,800 
6,000 
5,000 


Produc- 
tion in 
United 
States.! 


None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


United 
States 

produc- 
tion in 

excess  of 
Cornwall. 


Produc- 
tion in 
CornwalL 


1916 

1917 

1919 

1920 

Total  1916-1920. 


4,500 
4,100 
4,000 
3,000 


Prodoc^ 

tiooin 
United 
States.) 


I   IT.      ' 
t. 

Con:'' . 


4,9M 

4,S30 
10,283 
17.337 


4*' 


u 


15,400  I      37.4&I 


1  Based  upon  imports  of  tin  ore  or  concentrates  according  to  statistics  issued  by  ]>epartiiMnt  d  Fi > 
Commerce. 
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IHg  tin  prices,  in  cents  per  pound — New  York,  SO  years,  1891-1920, 
[Pro3i  itatlsties  published  by  the  American  Metal  Market  for  1921.] 


YeM^. 

High. 

Low. 

1 
Average. 

I 

22.00 

22.15 

21.25 

20.45 

15.15 

18.70 

14.12i 
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High. 


50.00 
44.10 
32.871 
34.12} 
38.75 
48.60 
51.05 
51.00 
65.00 
67.00 
66.00 
86.00 
110.00 
72.60 
65.00 


Low. 


Averagew 


35.65 

39.82 

26.00 

38.84 

26.45 

29.54 

27.30 

29.76 

31.75 

34.27 

37.60 

42.68 

42.05 

46.42 

36.76 

44.32 

28.60 

35.70 

32.00 

38.66 

37.60 

43.48 

42.50 

61.85 

70.00 

86.80 

52.75 

65.54 

32.50 

50.36 

Average,  6  years,  1911-1916, 10.4156. 
Average  25  years,  $0.2866. 
Average  5  years,  1916-1920, 10.6160. 

ZnrC  OBE  AND  FAODUCTS  OF  ZINC. 

[Paragraphs  390  and  391.] 

rATSBOCENT   OF   £.    H.    WOLFF,    BEPBESENTING    THE   AMERICAN 

ZINC  INSTITUTE,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Senator  Smoot.  Please  give  your  name  for  the  record. 

Mr.  WoLFP.  My  name  is  E.  ft.  Wolif .    I  am  the  operating  head  of 

smelting  plant  and  rolling  mill.  However,  I  am  here  as  president 
f  the  American  Zinc  Institute.  I  have  with  me  representatives  of 
bout  15  producing  companies. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Wolff,  that  you  are  going 
o  speak  for  all  the  companies. 

^  Mr.  Wolff.  All  of  the  zinc  companies  from  the  mining  to  the 
mished  product.  I  have  a  brief  that  I  wish  to  present,  and  ask 
^our  permission  to  file  it. 

'Senator  Smoot.  You  may  proceed.  Your  brief  will  be  printed  as 
i  part  of  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  thank  you.  In  the  individual  membership  of  the 
institute  are  represented  substantially  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  are  engaged  in  the  mining,  milling,  smelting,  and  manu- 
facturing of  zinc  and  the  products  of  zinc.  We  are  interested  in 
paragraphs  Nos.  74,  88,  390,  and  391  of  the  pending  tariff  bill. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  zinc  industry,  the  president  of  the 
institute,  being  thereunto  duly  authorized  by  its  board  of  directors, 
last  January  presented  to  and  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
tnittee  a  brief  explaining  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  adequate 
tariff  on  zinc  ore  and  the  products  of  zinc.  Briefs  were  simul- 
taneously presented  and  filed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Ogg,  president  of 
the  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.,  and  Mr.  Otto  Ruhl,  mining 
engineer,  Joplin,  Mo.  These  correlated  briefs,  to  which  your  atten- 
tion is  respectfully  invited,  will  be  found  in  the  attached  tariff 
reprint  of  the  bulletin  of  the  institute  of  that  period.  It  is,  how- 
<iyer,  natural  that  in  more  than  seven  months  some  changes  in  the 
situation  should  have  taken  place.     On  behalf  of  the  zinc-mining 
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section  of  the  institute,  with  headquarters  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  Mr.  Si:, 
has  filed  or  will  file  with  this  committee  a  supplemental  staiann; 
dealing  primarily  with  zinc  ore. 

Viewing  the  industry  as  a  whole,  however,  I  wish  at  this  time  *. 
present  a  brief  statement  of  facts  for  your  consideratioiL 

In  January^  when  the  brief  of  our  industry  was  presented  to  if. 
Wbjb  and  Means  Committee,  testimony  was  given  showinir  tiil 
foreign  metal  was  being  offered  in  this  country  at  a  price  lower  tiiii. 
the  American  market,  and  we  laid  stress  upon  this  menace.  <.^t 
prediction  was  verified^  as  is  shown  by  the  Government  reports  { 
miportations  during  March  and  April  of  this  year. 

The  condition  of  the  industry  has  become  worse  instead  of  beccr. 
Zinc  mines  have  continued  to  shut  down  until  to-day  a  veiy  U?et 
percentage  of  the  zinc  mining,  smelting,  and  rolling  mill  capac.:f 
of  the  United  States  is  idle. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  this  is  the  brief  you  intend  to  file,  I  sofp-^ 
that  you  spend  no  time  reading  it.    Of  course,  we  are  auite  iam:.  ir 
with  general  business  conditions.    You  had  better  adoress  voorsrf 
to  those  things  which  are  not  in  your  brief. 
Mr.  Wolff.  Perhaps  I  shoula. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  committee  will  have  every  word  of  th*: 
before  it. 

Mr.  Wolff.  However,  there  are  one  or  two  points  in  this  briff 
that  I  should  like  to  emphasize. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  there  is  anything  special,  we  would  like  w 
hear  that. 

Mr.  Wolff.  One  of  those  points  is  that  the  bill,  as  written  := 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  is  not  satisfactory  to  ns;  thai  k,  it  a 
not  satisfactory  to  the  zinc  industry.  Tliey  put  a  datv  on  sk 
ore,  which  is  the  raw  material,  and  th^  gave  that  raw  material  pn^ 
tection  for  the  life  of  the  bill,  but  mr  the  products  of  that  r»v 
material  they  give  a  two-year  protection. 
Senator  S^moot.  And  you  object  to  the  two-year  protectioDt 
Mr.  Wolff.  We  object  to  that  phase  of  it;  yes.  It  is  a  t«^ 
logical  conclusion  as  to  what  the  result  at  the  end  of  two  mn 
wfll  be. 

Senator  Dillinqham.  Are  you  interested  in  the  higher  grai^ 
like  oxide  and  chlorate,  etc.f 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  represent  all  the  zinc  production  of  the  coanin 
This  association  of  ours  was  not  in  existence  when  the  former  tar- 
bills  were  written.  At  that  time  the  representatives  of  the  v%xv*& 
products  appeared  before  the  committees  in  person  repnsentirj 
their  own  individual  companies.  We  now  are  together  in  an  a^- 
ciation,  and  that  association  has  prepared  this  presentation  fortir 
industry.  In  other  words,  our  house  is  not  divided;  we  are  »h^ 
lutely  together.  •    ^ 

Senator  Dillingham.  Under  this  bill  I  see  there  is  no  difewata. 
provided  as  between  zinc  ore  and  the  other  forms  of  manaf^tun*-' 
zinc.  With  lead  it  is  quite  different.  We  place  a  higher  lale  «F*< 
white  lead  than  upon  lead  ore,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  think  that  has  been  taken  care  of,  Senator.  If  T' 
refer  to  oxide,  that  has  been  taken  care  of  by  a  brief  of  the  a^ 
tary  of  our  association,  who  appeared  here  several  days  aga 
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Senator  Dillikgham.  Oh,  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  appeared 

ere. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  give  you  the  same  rates  as  in  the  Payne- 
Jdrich  bill ;  that  is,  on  zinc  block,  zinc  dust,  and  so  on. 
Mr.  Wou-F.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Fordney  rates  are  the  same? 
Senator  Smoot.  As  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill- 
Mr.  Woi^TF.  They  are  slightly  higher,  Senator. 
Senator  Smoot.  The  Payne- Aldrich  bill  gave  you  on  zinc  blocks, 
r  pigs  and  zinc  dust,  If  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  was  for  the  life  of  the  bill,  but  we  have  higheiv 
ites  for  the  two-year  period. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  to  know  which  one  you  want? 
Mr.  Wolff.  We  want  the  higher  rates.    Our  rates  are  set  out  in 
le  brief.    You  will  find  them  when  you  get  to  it. 
Senator  S^ioot.  Yes.    That  will  be  the  best  place  to  find  them. 
Mr.  Wolff.  Another  point  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to  is  that 
ar  operating  costs  are  getting  up  higher  than  they  were  in  prewar 
pars.    One  of  the  important  facts  to  be  considered  is  that  the  zinc 
idustry  as  a  whole  operated  on  a  12-hour  basis.    To-day  it  is  on 
le  8-hour  basis,  which  is  the  American  day,  and  no  one  expects  that 
e  will  go  back  to  the  12-hour  basis.    That  in  itself  is  going  to  in- 
ivnse  the  labor  costs  permanently  about  30  or  35  per  cent. 
Then  there  is  the  further  fact  that  freight  rates  have  a  very  large 
earing  on  oUr  business.    This  is  all  heavy  tonnage,  and  the  amount 
t  money  involved  in  the  payment  of  freight  is  very  large  indeed. 
Chile  it  is  true  that  the  rates  are  somewhat  higher  to-day  than  we 
ire  to  see  them,  and  we  expect  them  to  come  oack  to  a  somewhat 
iore  normal  basis,  yet  we  do  not  expect  them  to  go  back  to  what  they 
ere  in  1910, 1912,  or  1913. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  think  that  is  right 

^  Mr.  Wolff.  Another  matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  fuel. 
'uel  is  high  to-day  compared  with  prewar  days,  and  we  do  not  ex- 
€ct  to  see  fuel  come  back  to  that  point.  I  might  say  that  the  zinc 
idastry  has  had  protection  for  many  years.  It  has  been  understood 
iiat  zinc  had  protection.    It  has  never  been  coming  into  this  country 

I  any  large  volume^  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  expects  it  to  come  in 
rom  foreign  countries.  It  is  a  domestic  proposition.  We  should  like 
y  have  it  remain  so.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  gentlemen,  unless 
on  have  some  questions  that  you  wish  to  ask. 

B&ISF  OF  S.  a.  WOLFF,  HSPBESENTING  AXEBIOAH  ZUffO  IVSTITUTE  (ZNO.). 

In  the  individual  membership  of  the  institute  are  represented  substantially 

II  ^f  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  are  engaged  in  the  mining,  milling, 
tQHting,  and  manufacturing  of  zinc  and  the  products  of  zinc. 

We  are  interested  in  paragraphs  Nos.  74,  88,  390,  and  391  of  the  pending  tariff 
111. 

^>n  behalf  of  the  United  States  zinc  industry  the  president  of  the  institute, 
Ping  thereunto  duly  authorized  by  its  board  of  directors,  last  January  pre- 
wite<l  to  and  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  brief  explaining  the 
*>«oii]te  necessity  for  an  adequate  tariff  on  zinc  ore  and  the  products  of  zinc. 

Briefs  were  simultaneously  presented  and  filed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Ogg, 
resident  of  the  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.,  and  Mr.  Otto  Ruhl,  min- 
^P  «*nrtneer,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Th^'se  correlated  briefs,  to  which  your  attention  is  respectfully  invited,  will 
«  found  in  the  attached  tariff  reprint  of  the  bulletin  of  the  institute  of  that 


It  is,  however,  natural  that  in  more  than  seven  months  some  changes  in  t^^ 
situation  should  have  taken  place. 

On  behalf  of  the  zinc  mining  section  of  the  institute,  with  headquarters  a' 
Joplin,  Mo.,  Mn  Ruhl  has  filed  or  will  file  with  this  committee  a  sui^iem^nu 
statement  dealing  primarily  with  zinc  ore. 

Viewing  the  industry  as  a  whole,  however,  I  wish  at  this  time  to  prwi'iii  i 
brief  statement  of  facts  for  your  consideration. 

In  January,  when  the  brief  of  our  industry  was  presented  to  the  Ways  ar* 
Means  Committee,  testimony  was  given  showing  that  foreign  metal  was  bdr.: 
offered  in  this  country  at  price  lower  than  the  American  market,  and  we  ia- 
stress  upon  this  menace.     Our  prediction  was  verified,  as  is  shown  by  i:.'- 
Government  reports  of  importations  during  March  and  April  of  this  year. 
•  The  condition  of  the  industry  has  become  worse  instead  of  better. 

Zinc  plants  have  continued  to  shut  down,  until  to-day  a  very  large  p»r 
centage  of  the  zinc  mining,  smelting,  and  rolling  mill  capacity  of  the  Unit" 
States  is  idle. 

The  estimated  slab  zinc  capacity  of  the  United  States  is  approximately  65i>.»" 
tons.     We  produced  in  July  at  the  rate  of  only  186,000  tons  per  annum,  • ' 
approximately  30  per  cent  of  capacity.    While  the  stated  capacity  may  \>e 
excess  of  the  normal  consumption  during  normal  years,  yet  the  present  rat*-  ■ : 
production  in  any  plant  now  in  operation  is  below  the  point  at  which  it  tj 
operate  successfully  even  with  a  fair  metal  market. 

Our  stock  of  primary  slab  zinc  on  hand  at  smelters'  plants  on  August  1  ^  '^ 
94,524  tons,  or  between  six  and  seven  months'  output  at  the  estimated  Au-r-- 
production  rate  of  15,000  tons.  To  this  should  be  added  warehouse  st«>'»- 
owned  by  others  than  smelters,  of  approximately  5,000  tons.  This  makes  a  t<v  . 
of  stock  on  hand  in  this  country  of  practically  100,000  tons  of  slab  zinc. 

This  is  confirmed  by  a  recent  report  made  hy  Mr.  C.  E.  Slebenthal.  of  t*- • 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  covering  the  first  half  of  the  year  1921,  fr«'. 
which  we  quote  as  follows : 

"Reports  submitted  by  all  zinc  smelters  which  operated  during  the  first  -a 
months  of  1921  show  that  the  production  of  zinc  from  domestic  ore  In  that-per:*' 
was  100,781  short  tons  and  from  foreign  ore  1,744  tons,  a  total  of  102,525  t«»r.v 
as  compared  with  205,269  tons  in  the  last  half  of  1920  and  258,108  tons  in  tL-i 
first  half.  The  stock  of  zinc  held  at  smelters  and  in  warehouse  June  30  \\:.<\ 
94,747  tons,  having  increased  from  71,037  tons  at  the  end  of  1920  and  29,892  i«»:  - 
at  the  middle  of  that  year. 

"The  demoralization  of  the  zinc  industry  during  the  half  year  with  lnir»'  r-^ 
of  7,405  tons,  exports  of  2,255  tons,  and  apparent  consumption  of  83.965  tons,  i* 
strikingly  shown  by  comparison  with  the  two  periods  of  1919  and  the  first  half . ! 
1920,  when  imports  were  nothing,  exports  from  70,000  to  90,000  tons,  anti  c^*! 
sumption  from  160,000  to  175,000  tons. 

"  World  zinc  stocks  have  been  recently  stated  as  about  160,000  short  t'^T  - 
exclusive  of  the  stocks  of  sheet  zinc,  of  which  Belgium  is  reported  to  hold  45<*»' 
tons." 

Until  political  disturbances  in  Europe  disorganized  industry  in  one  of  '  :* 
principal  zinc-producing  centers  of  the  world,  importations  of  slab  zinc  intn  t:  • 
country  were,  according  to  Government  figures,  growing,  reaching  in  A^* 
6,300,000  pounds,  with  a  total  for  the  10  months  ending  April  of  over  13,0<X>.<-»' 
pounds. 

In  spite  of  any  testimony  to  the  contrary  which  may  be  presented  to  thi'«  •>  ' 
mittee,  we  who  are  in  close  touch  with  world  conditions  as  they  affeit  »  •> 
businesses  which  we  ourselves  have  reared  have  every  reason  to  believe  th:*'    » 
soon  as  order  is  restored  in  the  affected  district  we  shall  again  be  confn»r»*»' 
with  price  offerings  which  will  further  discourage  oar  domestic  zinc  pni<i«< »  ^ 
or  with  actual  zinc  importations  on  a  large  scale. 

Excepting  zinc  oxide,  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  of  Represent ativ»-*  r  - 
vided  a  certain  schedule  of  duties  for  two  years  only  and  a  certain  lower  ^^fj*-.  •  * 
thereafter.  (See  appended  table  of  zinc  tariff  rates.)  Tliis  lower  sch^t"  »-  ^ 
in  fact,  the  rates  appearing  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909.  (It  should  be  boroe  ir  ■  i  • 
that  these  1909  tariff  rates  were  originally  fixed  when  our  «iiic  plasr^  h-  • 
operating  on  a  10  or  12  hour  instead  of  an  8-hour  basis  and  paying  frii-  ' 
charges  one-half  the  present  freight  schedule.) 

Just  before  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House  the  Ways  and  Mewi5  i-* 
mittoe  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  zinc-mining  Industry  of  this  counrn  '• 
threatened  almost  with  extinction.    They,  therefore,  voted  to  make  the  two :  - 
rates  on  zinc  ore  only  the  rates  for  the  life  of  the  bill. 
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$ut  in  the  stress  of  their  work  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Tlooked  the  fact  that  after  two  years,  if  the  rates  on  the  products  of  zinc  ore 
t  not  similarly  advanced,  these  higher  ore  rates  will  be  practically  valueless  to 
zinc  miners  of  this  country. 

n  this  connection  the  question  naturally  presents  itself  as  to  where,  after 
>  years  of  the  higher  ore  rates,  are  the  zfnc  miners  of  the  United  States  to 
1  a  market  for  their  ores?  That  market  is  wholly  a  domestic  one.  It  must, 
rcfore,  be  obvious  to  ail  that,  unless  the  rates  on  the  products  of  zinc  are 
ranced  in  keeping  with  the  rates  on  zinc  ore  which  were  at  the  last  minute 
ifl^<i  upon  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  necessary  to -the  salvation 
our  zinc  miners,  tliere  will  be  no  market  for  domestic  zinc  ore  after  two 
irs. 

Tere,  too,  the  principle  elucidated  in  Mr.  Tuthill's  brief  on  zinc  oxide  applies, 
iiely,  the  propriety  of  a  higher  duty  on  the  manufactured  products  of  ore 
in  on  the  ore  itself,  this  on  the  theory  that  the  labor  and  capital  involved  in 
ther  processing  are  entitled  to  their  share  of  protection. 
Turthermore,  the  position  of  our  manufacturers  of  the  products  of  zinc,  the 
e  buyers  of  our  zinc  ore,  is  as  serious  as  that  of  the  miners  of  zinc  ore. 
The  schedule  of  rates  submitted  by  our  institute  is  based  upon  the  indisput- 
le  fact  that  ailequate  tnriff  duties  must  be  extended  to  all  branches  of  the 
ic  industry  if  that  industry  is  not  to  suffer  as  a  whole.  This  is  not  only  the 
»w  of  the  American  Zinc  Institute,  representing  the  zinc  industry  of  this 
in  try,  but  It  is  also,  we  are  privileged  to  say,  the  view  of  the  members  of 
n^ress  who  represent  our  zinc  ore  producing  districts. 

r>n  Anjrust  16  the  institute,  through  its  secretary,  presented  to  and  filed  with 
19  committee  a  separate  brief  on  zinc  oxide,  a  strictly  zinc  product,  now  in- 
propriately  appearing  in  the  chemicals,  paints,  and  oils  schedule  of  the  bill, 
e  renew  our  request  for  the  transferring  of  zinc  oxide  to  the  zinc  section  of 
e  bill. 

We  also  request  that,  whatever  rate  of  duty  this  committee  shall  see  fit  to 
ipose  upon  zinc-bearing  ores,  the  products  of  such  ore  shall  be  favored  with 
iproprlate  duties  somewhat  higher  than  the  duty  imposed  on  the  ore  from 
Uch  slab  zinc,  rolled  zinc,  zinc  oxide,  and  other  zinc  products  are  man uf ac- 
red. This  elemental  principle  was  faithfully-  observed  by  the  Ways  and 
eans  Ck>mmittee  in  making  the  lead  rates,  but  it  was  ignored  by  that  commit- 
e  in  making  the  zinc  rates,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Cents. 

"ad  ore li 

:g  lead 2i 

hite  lead 2| 

And  other  lead  items  in  chemi- 
ils  and  metals  sections. 

inc  ore li 

lab  zinc If 

For  two  years  only 2 

Zinc  oxide,  therefore,  should  be  treated  on  a  parity  with  slab  zinc  in  view  of 
»e  similarity  prevailing  in  the  matter  of  process  and,  therefore,  of  cost  to  make. 
The  schedule  of  rates  requested  in  the  general  brief  of  the  institute  last  Jan- 
ary  was  agreed  upon  only  after  several  conferences  participated  in  by  prac- 
cally  all  of  the  leading  men  of  the  zinc  industry.    They  are  as  follows : 


Cents. 

Zinc  oxide 11 

Zinc  chloride l.a 

Zinc  sulphate } 

Zinc  sulphide 11 

Lithopone 11 

And  other  zinc  items  in  chemi- 
cals and  metals  sections. 


Cents. 

fe  up  to: 

10  per  cent Free. 

10  to  20  per  cent 11 

20  to  25  per  cent 1} 

Over  25  per  cent 2 

i^Q  dust Sf 


Slab  zinc 

Sheets 

Sheets,  coated 

Old  and  womout 

Zinc  oxide,  dry  (not  containing 
more  than  25  per  cent  lead) 


Cents. 

2i 
31 

2f 

2f 


A  recent  canvass  of  these  men  showed  that  they  still  favor  the  adoption  by 
'Ongress  of  the  schedule  of  rates  proposed  by  our  Institute  in  its  first  brief  as 

rational  aid  to  the  restoration  of  their  industry  to  its  normal  proportions. 

It  is  their  unanimous  belief  that,  having  had  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
^^  to  your  committee,  you  gentlemen  and  the  other  Members  of  Congress  will 
ully  appreciate  the  exigencies  of  their  industry  and  finally  agree  upon  such 
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mely,  Messrs.  O.  W.  Sparks,  Otto  Ruhl,  and  Richard  Jenkins.  Mr.  Wolff 
ced  that  as  many  members  of  the  institute  as  could  make  the  trip  should 
rompany  liim  to  Washington. 

VIr.  Osgt  at  the  request  of  the  board,  agreed  to  present  at  that  hearing  a 
nprebensiye  brief  on  the  tariff  question  which  he  had  prepared  on  behalf  of 
;  company.     (See  Mr.  Ogg's  brief.) 

^.  conference  in  Washington  on  the  morning  of  January  12  resulted  in  a 
3mpt  meeting  of  the  minds  of  the  tariff  delegations  of  the  institute  and  the 
-State  district,  and  the  institute  brief  was  then  ordered  printed  for  use  at 
i  hearing  and  for  general  distribution.  This  conference  was  attended  by 
^ssrs.  Brennemann  (president  Matthiessen  &  Hegeler  Zinc  C!k).)\  Gaines  (gen- 
ii manager  Premier  Mining  Co.),  Grasselli  (treasurer  the  Grasselli  Chemical 
•.),  Hegeler  (president  the  Hegeler  Zinc  Co.),  Jenkins  (secretary-treasurer 
-State  section,  American  Zinc  Institute),  Ogg  (president  American  Zinc, 
tad  &  Smelting  Ck>.),  Palmer  (president  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.),  Ruhl, 
^arks,  George  C.  Stone,  Henry  S.  Wardner,  Wolff  (secretary  and  general 
ina^er  Illinois  Zinc  C]k).),  and  Toung  (manager  of  mines,  American  Zinc, 
^ad  &  Snretling  Co.). 

The  gentlemen  attending  the  conference  then  adjourned  to  the  Capitol, 
bere  the  conditions  of  the  zinc  industry  were  explained  to  Congressmen 
imphell  (Kansas)  and  Cannon  (Illinois)  and  to  Senator  Curtis  (Kansas) 
)d  others. 

That  afternoon  Messrs.  Wolff  and  Ogg  drew  a  proposed  substitute  for  the 
nendment  of  Senator  Spencer  (Missouri)  to  the  House  emergency  zinc  tariff 
II,  incorporating  in  the  proposed  substitute  amendment  the  rates  set  forth 
I  the  hrief  of  the  institute.  This  proposed  amendment  was  thereupon  sub- 
ituted  by  Senator  Spencer  for  his  amendment  to  the  House  emergency  zinc 
iriff  bill. 

On  the  morning  of  the  IBth  the  president  of  the  institute,  accompanied  by 
^e  gentlemen  who  had  come  to  Washington  with  him,  appeared  before  the 
[ouse  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Congressman  Campbell  in  a  short  but  strong  address  opened  the  hearing 
n  behalf  of  the  zinc  industry.  He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Sparks,  Ruhl, 
^olff,  and  Ogg.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  presented  as  fully  as  time  permitted 
he  claims  of  the  zinc  industry  for  an  adequate  tariff  on  zinc  ore  and  the 
products  of  zinc. 

Throngh  the  courtesy  of  Senator  Spencer  a  hearing  was  also  had  before  the 
^nate  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Ogg  presenting  the  claims  of  the  zinc  industry 
o  that  conunittee. 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  American  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
n  the  production  of  zinc  ore  and  the  products  of  zinc  widely  to  circulate  the 
tariff  brief  of  the  institute  and  also  to  impress  without  ceasing  upon  his 
Representatives  in  Congress  the  fact  that  in  order  for  the  United  States  zinc 
industry  to  live  and  to  serve  the  Nation  this  "  key  industry  "  nrast  adequately 
produce,  that  in  order  to  continue  adequate  production  it  must  sell,  and  that 
In  order  that  it  may  sell  this  domestic  production  the  CJongress  of  the  United 
States  must  by  safeguarding  legislation  forthwith  put  an  end  to  foreign  competi- 
tion, which  is  dosing  plants  and  throwing  out  of  employment  thousands  of 
skilled  American  workers  and  imperiling  capital  Investments  aggregating  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

Unless  adequately  protected,  how  can  this  "  key  Industry  "  exist  in  the  face 
of  frequent  foreign  bona  fide  offerings  like  the  following,  recently  made  by  a 
responsible  Paris  house  to  an  equally  responsible  New  York  house: 

"A  firm  offer  of  890  tons  of  high-grade  slab  zinc  at  the  equivalent  of  5.77 
cents  per  pound,  New  York,  duty  paid ;  also  1,0(X)  tons  or  ordinary  slab  zinc  at 
the  equivalent  of  5.36  cents  per  pound,  New  York,  duty  paid." 

These  prices,  in  each  instance  below  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United 
States,  demonstrate  the  absolute  necessity  of  Immediate  action  by  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  adequate  protection  to  one  of  the  Nation's  "  key  Industries." 

Although  the  tariff  brief  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  also  filed  with  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee by  the  institute  at  the  zinc  tartff  hearings  on  January  13,  1921,  was 
printed  in  full  in  the  records  of  the  hearings,  and  although  a  copy  of  this  brief 
was  subsequently  mailed  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  institute  and  to  each 
of  the  members  of  the  said  congressional  committees,  it  is,  with  the  names  of 
the  active  members  of  the  institute  omitted,  reprinted  below  in  the  hope  that 
through  its  still  wider  distribution  we  shall  be  able  to  impress  more  deeply 
upon  our  national  legislators  the  critical  position  of  the  zinc  industry  in  the 
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face  of  a  foreign  competition  that  can  only  be  met  by  the  enactmeot  otf  i  u-" 
law  embracing  the  schedules  suggested  by  the  institute. 

For  the  same  reason  the  briefs  of  Mr.  William  A.  Ogg,  president  of  the  Ar-- 
can  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.,  and  Mr.  Otto  Ruhl,  of  Joplln,  are  bb-v  -* 
presented. 

Brief  of  the  Aicerican  Zinc  Institute  (iNa).' 

New  Yobk,  Janucrg  J  J.  1  *. 
Cokmittee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlkmen:  The  American  Zinc  Institute,  composed  of  subetantially  » 
those  engaged  in  the  mining,  smelting,  and  manufacture  of  zinc  a&i*  - 
products  (representing  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  industry),  in  aciv'^v. 
with  instructions  of  the  board  of  directors  submits  the  following  brief: 

This  institute  is  vitally  interested  in  paragraphs  162  and  163  of  9ebe»i*  • 
and  In  paragraph  61  of  Schedule  A,  as  shown  in  "Summary  of  Taiilf  In!*'r^ 
tion,  1920." 

Present  paragraph  162:  Zinc  bearing  ores  of  all  kinds,   10  per  <«.:  . 
valorem. 

Present  paragraph  163.  Zinc  in  blocks,  pigs,  or  sheets,  and  zinc  dost;  a*. 
and  worn  out  zinc  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  15  per  cent  sd  ^^   " 

We  recommend  these  be  changed  to : 

Paragraph  162:  Zinc-bearing  ores,  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  nw-^ 
zinc,  free. 

On  all  zinc-bearing  ores  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  and  less  xXa-  . 
per  cent  metallic  zinc,  1\  cents  per  pound  on  metallic  zinc  contained  Ihenr:^ 

On  all  zinc-bearing  ores  and  zinc  drosses  containing  more  than  23  per  •-*- 
metallic  zinc,  2  cents  per  pound  on  metallic  zinc  contained  therein. 

Paragraph  163:  On  zinc  in  blocks,  pigs  or  slabs,  and  on  old  and  wor^ 
zinc  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  2|  cents  per  pound. 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  and  white  pigment  containing  zinc,  but  not  cootaiainr  ■ 
dry,  2|  c^its  per  pound. 

(Previously  classified  under  Schedule  A,  but  now  appropriately  cIa.^  : 
under  Schedule  C,  as  being  entirely  a  zinc  product.) 

On  zinc  in  sheets,  plates,  strips,  coils  or  plated  with  nickel  or  other  inrta  *  ' 
any  of  these  rolled  zinc  products  in  fabricated  form,  and  zinc  dust,  3t  *  * 
per  pound. 

The  reasons  for  these  recommendations  follow: 

The  zinc  industry  of  America  at  present  is  in  the  w^orst  period  of  dei^v^  " 
it  has  ever  exi)erienced.    A  continuation  of  present  conditions  for  say  j*^  .' 
of  time  will  bring  disaster,  in  many  cases  irreparable,  to  the  indostrr.    I 
is  due  mainly  to  the  conditions  in  Europe,  where  slab  zinc  is  now  bein^  pn-- 
at  a  much  lower  cost  than  here,  and  this  is  exaggerated  by  the  present  »:*« 
exchange.    The  stocks  of  slab  zinc  and  sheet  zinc  now  on  band  here  art  • 
70,000  tons,  and  it  is  believed  there  are  100,000  tons  on  hand  in  Eonipe.  x  ' 
equal  to  nearly  six  months*  normal  consumption  of  this  country  t>efore  tl*' 
The  European  smelters  have  now  largely  recovered  from  the  efferts"? 
war,  and  ore,  slab  zinc  and  other  zinc  products  are  being  imported  ic((> 
United  States. 

In  consequence,  a  large  proportion  of  the  zinc  mines  and  smettinie  vorW^ 
this  country  are  shut  down  and  those  that  are  operating  are  dolnf  $>>  >' 
heavy  loss,  with  greatly  reduced  output,  merely  to  hold  together  the  do>  .<'.• 
their  organizations. 

Zinc  is  the  third  most  important  base  metal  of  the  world  and  dnrinr  tb-  ' 
it  proved  to  be  essential  for  the  production  of  cartridge  metal.    If  it  U 
been  for  the  response  of  the  zinc  industry  in  the  United  States  to  ^r 
made  upon  it  the  Allies  could  not  have  continued  to  wage  war  sacceasf*. 

Over  the  past  five  years  a  greatly  increased  production  of  zinc  ore  ht» 
developed  and  many  new  smelting  works  have  been  established  thn>iicN*'  ' 
country.  There  are  47  smelting  works  established  in  nine  State*,  distr' 
from  New  Jersey  to  Colorado  and  from  Wisconsin  to  Texasi  Berw*«« 
and  1916  the  zinc  smelting  capacity  of  the  country  was  doQb1«d,  and  \z  • 
tion  a  large  electrolytic  zinc  plant  was  established  in  Montana.  Dnrjir 
same  period  the  Missouri-Oklahoma-Kansas  field  was  alao  developed.  « 
has  pi*oved  to  be  the  richest  and  largest  zinc  ore  district  the  wi^rld  K** 


>  Thin  report  was  mailed  to  the  members  as  advance  balletta  copy  aadar  data  «f  T* 

ary  1,  1021. 
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wn.  The  number  of  workers  normally  employed  in  all  branches  of  the 
istry  i«  estimated  to  be  over  50,000,  mostly  skilled  workmen.  With  its  raw 
eria.1  assured,  the  zinc  industry  needs  only  adequate  protection  to  assure 
:lniious  employment  to  its  workers  and  a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital 

Luc    during  the  late  war  was  recognized  by  all  governments  as  a  key  in- 

try,  a.zid  some  of  these  governments  have  already  formulated  plans  to  protect 

r  pcMsition  in  regard  to  zinc  for  the  future.    We  feel  that  proper  recognition 

ts  ixKiportance  should  be  accorded  by  our  own  Government. 

o-cla.y   the  American  cost  of  production  is  higher  than  the  market  price  of 

metal.    The  wages  paid  are  fully  as  high  as  those  paid  in  other  comparable 

dstxies  and  from  three  to  six  times  what  is  paid  for  the  same  kind  of  work 

Jie  principal  zinc  producing  countries  of  Europe. 

iTliile  the  sale^of  slab  zinc  by  European  producers  for  export  to  the  United 

tea  may  not  be  classed  as  *'  dumping  "  in  the  legal  sense  of  its  being  sold  at 

)wer  price  than  it  brings  in  their  own  countries,  nevertheless,  it  is  dumped  in 

sense  that  they  have  not  sufficient  market  to  absorb  their  own  production 
L  nmst  realize  upon  their  slab  zinc  by  selling  it  for  export  to  the  United 
tes. 

V^e  are  informed  and  believe  that  Germany  is  in  a  position  to  produce  slab 
ic  from  her  own  ores  at  a  cost  not  much,  if  any,  over  2  cents  per  pound; 
l^um,  with  a  somewhat  higher  wage  scale,  and  obliged  to  purchase  all  of  her 
s,  lias  a  higher  cost  than  Germany,  although  still  below  that  in  the  United 
ites.  Tasmania,  treating  either  Broken  Hill  or  Tasmanian  ores,  in  two 
irs  will  be  producing  100  gross  tons  daily  at  a  cost  of  approximately  3  cents 
r  pound,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  duty  unpaid,  with  exchange  at  $3i,  and  4  cents 
tb   exchange  at  par. 

It  is  believed  that  no  important  quantity  of  slab  zinc  can  be  produced  In 
s  United  States  under  present  conditions  for  less  than  6.50  cents  per  pound, 
o.  b.  New  York,  not  including  depletion  and  depreciation ;  and  to  cover  these, 
y  the  selling  expense  and  allow  a  reasonable  profit  would  require  an  addition 

li  to  2^  cents  per  pound  to  this  figure. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  from  what  country  slab  zinc  Imported  to  the  United 

a  tes  is  coming,  as  although  generally  bought  in  London  it  may  not  originate 

Gngland.  Slab  zinc  sold  in  London  toward  the  latter  part  of  December, 
>20,  at  £22  10s  per  long  ton,  with  exchange  at  around  $3.50.  This  gives  a 
«t,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  with  45  cents  freight  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
lid,  of  4i  cents  per  pound.  With  slab  zinc  selling  at  8  cents  per  pound  New 
ork,  'Which  would  cover  only  a  moderate  profit  to  the  miners  and  smelters, 
uty  of  about  2|  cents  per  pound  would  be  required  to  protect  the  industry 
gainst  foreign  slab  zinc,  which  can  be  produced  at  much  lower  cost. 

In  establishing  a  schedule  of  duties  on  zinc  products  it  should  be  remembered 
lat  the  basis  of  all  these  products  is  zdnc  ore.  Therefore,  if  it  be  the  policy 
t  Congress  to  place  a  duty  on  zinc  ore,  that  fact  must  be  recognized  when  it 
omes  to  imposing  duties  on  the  products  of  the  ore.  If  there  is  to  be  a  certain 
uty  on  the  zinc  ore,  there  should  be  a  proportionately  higher  duty  on  all  the 
lanuf  actures  of  the  ore ;  otherwise,  the  ore  itself  is  not  protected. 

We  ask  that  the  duty  be  changed  from  ad  valorem  to  specific,  believing  the 
atter  to  be  fairer  and  better  for  both  the  Government  and  the  zinc  producers, 
t  is  simpler  and  more  easy  to  calculate  and  collect  and  with'  less  chance  of 
rror.  With  an  ad  valorem  duty  the  receipts  are  least  in  times  of  depression 
tnd  low  prices,  when  the  Government  most  needs  income  and  the  producers 
nost  need  protection. 

Respectfully   submitted.  American  Zinc  Institute  (Inc.), 

By  E.  H.  Wolff,  President, 


Beief  of  William  A.  Ogg,  President  of  the  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting 

Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

January  11,  1921. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Consideration  of  this  subject  can  best  be  crystallized  by  a  few 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  should,  to  a  considerable  measure,  be  the  basis 
for  deciding  what  tariff  on  slab  zinc  is  required,  viz: 

1.  Have  condition^  bearing  on  the  tariff  problem  of  this  country,  as  applied  to 
slab  zinc  (speltet)  changed  since  the  Underwood  bill  was  enacted  in  October, 
1913? 
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2.  Are  these  changes,  if  any,  permanent  or  temporary? 

3.  If  a  modification  of  the  tariff  is  Advisable,  on  what  premises  sbonld  xu  • 
tarifie  be  based? 

4.  What  should  the  amount  ot  that  tariff  be  on  slab  zIbc  imported  is: 
country,  and  should  the  present  method  of  computing  the  duty  by  an  ad  ta  --. 
basis  be  retained,  or  should  it  be  changed  to  a  specific  basis,  as  la  tlie  I.*  - 
Aldrich  bill? 

1.  The  answer  to  question  1  requires  a  careful  consideration  of  the  lu*  -• 
duction  situation  of  the  entire  world,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  tariff  ut^  ' 
we  should  confine  our  answers  to  those  factors  which  now  exist  or  vfcki  « . 
become  effective  within  the  next  five  or  six  years. 

DOMESTIC  CHANGES. 

(o)  Freight  rates  increased, — ^The  United  States  is  a  big  co'antry  and  ^  . 
from  points  of  production  to  points  of  consumption  play  an  impoftaot  fmr 
the  total  cost  of  zinc  to  the  consumer.    Since«1913  freight  rates  have,  pn*". 
speaking,  mre  than  doubled  on  both  zinc  ore  and  slab  zinc.    To  give  a  r:* 
illustration,  the  freight  on  slab  zinc  from  the  usual  price-basing  ptUnL  $l  L  . 
to  New  York,  where  it  comes  into  competition  with  imported  spelter,  h:* 
creased  from  0.15^  cent  per  pound  to  0.49  cent  per  pound,  plus  3  per  cent  wir  •.• 
a  total  of  0.50i  cent  per  pound,  being  an  increase  of  0.35  cent  per  pomid  .  r 
225  per  cent.    Freight  on  zinc  ore  from  the  Joplin  field  (one  of  the  pr.- 
shipping  i)oints  in  the  United  States)  to  St.  Louis  in  1913  was  $230  i<r  •   " 
ton ;  to-day  it  is  $4.20,  and  with  3  per  cent  war  tax,  $4.33 ;  an  increase  vf  C- 
per  short  ton,  or  88  per  cent 

Estimating  1,000  pounds  of  slab  zinc  recovered  from  1  ton  of  ordinarr  -  -  • 
Oklahoma  zinc  ore,  it  is  seen,  as  a  fair  example  of  what  increased  fMr^ts :  -. 
in  added  costs,  that  the  increase  in  freights  on  ore  and  slab  zinc  to  Nf?v  '• 
have  added  0.55  cent  per  pound  to  the  cost  of  slab  zinc  delivered  at  that  -■ 
Western  zinc-ore  producers  are  even  more  seriously  afTected  by  the  treic ' 
creases. 

So  far  as  one  can  see  at  present,  these  freight  rates  are  permanent  1  * 
period  under  consideration. 

(&)  Missouri'OklahomarKansas  field  developed. — Since  the  rnderw*! 
was  passed  a  large  and  entirely  new  ore-producing  district,  known  as  ti* 
State  or  Missouri-Oklahoma-Kansas  district,  has  come  into  prominence.  T  - 
it  is  the  most  important  ore-producing  district  in  the  country.  empl<*y*  t  - 
labor  (all  American)  than  any  other  zinc  section,  and  with  reasonable  \c  '■ 
tion  gives  promise  of  retaining  this  position  for  many  years  to  come. 

(c)  Slab-zinc  producing  capacity  increased. — In  addition  to  a  large  «t<v 
of  the  capacity  of  the  natural  gas  field  zinc  smelters,  there  has  been  «fl  rv.'- 
sive  investment  in  permanent  coal-fired'  zinc  smelters  of  a  very  expBifliT*  *^  • 
the  following  new  plants  having  been  completed  since  1913,  vis: 


Name  of  plant. 

Owned  by— 

liaTmloth. 

Amflrin^n  Metal  Oo 

Terre  Haute 

nrfucAiii  Chemical  Co , 

Mounds  ville 

United  Zinc  Smeltlnj  Corporation 

United  states  steel  Corporation 

Donora 

East  St.  TxMii? 

American  Zinc.  Lead  &  ^leltincCo 

Total 

The  approximate  annual  productive  capacity  of  the  above  plants  at  i^ 
per  retort  is  126,000  tons  of  slab  zinc,  and  they  represent  new  Iny^stxH- 
eluding  the  associated  acid  plants,  of  perhaps  $15,000,000. 

Also  a  very  large  electrolytic  zinc  plant,  with  an  annual  slab  ainc  car"  • 
50,000  to  60,000  tons,  has  been  constructed  by  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mir  v-- 
at  large  expense,  and  other  smaller  electrolytic  plants  have  been  ctmst^ 
throughout  the  country.     ITiese  large  investments  entitle  the  twlnftrr  * 
tariff  sufficient  to  give  them  and  their  workmen  proper  protectioik. 

(d)  Western  supplies  of  ainc  ore  increMcd.— Since  1913  large  lDTWt»c*' 
open  up  and  develop  mining  properties  throughout  the  tar  West  havebe*  t*. 
and  these  mining  properties  and  their  workers  are  entitled  to  propw  v-t- 
oration. 

(6)  Costs  of  mining  and  smelting  increcwetf.— Since  1913  costs  of  P^^ 
line  ore  have  increased  from  50  to  nearly  100  per  cent,  and  those  a<  iv 
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c  ore  at  American  smelters  have  more  than  doubled.  Present  costs  are 
aewliat  bigher  than  they  probably  will  be  within  the  reasonably  near  future, 
I  one  can  not  expect  a  return  to  prewar  costs  either  In  mining  or  smelting. 
zinc  smelting,  as  a  relatively  large  share  of  the  cost  consists  of  hand  labor 
1  coal,  one  can  not  expect  the  same  degree  of  return  toward  prewar  condi- 
ns  as  in  the  smelting  of  the  other  base  metals. 

FOBEION    CHANGES. 

(a)  Effect  of  metaUurgical  improvements. — Since  1913  there  has  been  a  great 
vance  in  the  metallurgy  of  zinc,  both  as  regards  improved  mill  recovery  of 
ic  from  crude  complex  ores  for  subsequent  treatment  to  produce  slab  zinc, 
d  also  in  the  development  of  the  electrolytic  process  of  producing  slab  zinc 
7liich  Is  usually  applicable  to  the  ores  at  or  near  the  x>oint  of  their  produc- 
»D,  tlias  materially  reducing  the  freight  factor),  and  this  method  has  already 
en  introduced  on  a  large  scale  basis  in  Tasmania  and  is  to  be  used  there  on  a 
ry  mncb  larger  scale  in  the  near  future. 

The  cost  of  producing  gdab  zinc  by  this  electrolytic  method  depends  to  a 
rge  extent  upon  the  cost  of  the  electric  power  consumed,  and  as  the  elec- 
icity  used  in  electrolytic  zinc  production  has  thus  far  invariably  been  de- 
sloped  from  water  power,  the  costs  of  producing  zinb  by  this  method  have  not 
>ne  up  comparably  with  those  of  the  fire  smelters. 

By  tbese  metallurgical  improvements  the  situation  relative  to  some  very 
irge  deposits  of  zinc  ore  in  different  parts  of  the  world  has  been  changed 
3  that  whereas  in  1913  they  were  not  factors  seriously  to  be  reckoned  with, 
ow  It  is  possible  for  slab  zinc  to  be  produced  from  such  sources  at  a  cost  con- 
Lderably  below  what  can  be  done  in  this  country  on  any  large  known  body 
f  ore  devoted  to  such  production. 

(b)  Additions  to  zinc-producing  capacity  in  Europe. — ^As  in  this  country, 
he  pressure  of  war  forced  an  increase  in  the  zinc-smelting  capacity  of  Great 
Britain  by  extensions  to  various  smelters  already  in  existence,  and  by  the  con- 
ttruction  of  one  very  large  plant,  which  is  almost  completed.  With  the  in- 
!Teased  slab-zinc  producing  capacity  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  British 
Empire  elsewhere,  it  would  appear  that  the  British,  heretofore  the  principal 
importers  of  slab  zinc,  are  likely  in  the  future  to  be  more  nearly  able  to  produce 
their  own  requirements,  and  will  not  have  to  rely  upon  the  production  of  the 
continental  zinc  smelters,  thus  making  it  necessary,  if  the  latter  operate,  to 
find  new  outlets  for  their  production. 

(c)  Mexican  possibilities. — ^The  ability  of  Mexico  to  produce  zinc  ores  on  a 
large  scale  has  never  really  been  put  to  the  test,  but  well-informed  mining 
men  know  that  large  supplies  of  zinc  ore  are  available  in  Mexico,  when  mat- 
ters are  quiet  there,  for  export  either  to  this  country  or  to  Europe. 

With  the  Broken  Hill  Australian  output  under  contract  to  them,  the  principal 
European'  smelters  never  felt  the  necessity  of  using  Mexican  zinc  ores  to  any 
laxge  extent,  but  as  these  Australian  ores  are  not  now  likely  to  be  available 
again  to  Germany  and  Belgium  on  the  same  scale  as  hitherto,  it  is  probable  that 
these  countries  will  find  the  ores  they  need  to  take  the  place  of  the  Australian 
ores,  in  these  Mexican  ores;  so  it  should  not  be  reckoned  that  taking  away 
the  Australian  ores  will  shut  down  the  continental  fire  smelters  for  any  con- 
siderable time.    In  addition  there  is  likely,  on  account  of  the  increased  freight 
rates  on  zinc  ores  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  to  be  substantial  develop- 
ment in  Mexico  of  fire  smelting  based  on  oil  as  fuel.    One  zinc  smelter  using 
oil  for  fuel  has  already  b^n  established  at  Saltillo,  and  under  stable  condi- 
tions in  Mexico  it  very  likely  will  be  extended.    Before  1913  Mexico  was  not 
rich  in  cheap  fuel,  but  since  1913  the  fuel-oil  resources  of  Mexico  have  been 
exploited  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  now  reported  that  oil  has  been  discovered 
in  the  immediate  zinc-producing  area  of  that  country. 

With  protection  of  investments  in  Mexico  assured ;  with  its  cheap  labor ;  its 
cheap  zinc  ores ;  and  its  now  enormous  quantity  of  cheap  fuel,  Mexico  becomes 
a  potential  producer  of  slab  zinc  comparable  at  least  to,  and  possibly  greater 
than,  Australia  and  Burma. 

id)  Effect  of  the  temwnation  of  the  Cartel  agreement. — ^Prior  to  the  war 
there  existed  an  agreement  amongst  the  European  slab  zinc  producers  to  main- 
tain production  only  on  a  basis  which  would  insure  at  all  times  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  capital  invested.  This  agreement,  now  terminated,  had  the  effect 
of  maintaining  prices  in  London,  the  price-basing  point,  at  probably  a  higher 
level  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the  case.  Unless  some  such  new  agree- 
ment is  effected  (and  one  can  not  see  any  signs  of  this  at  the  present  time  nor 
v^ould  one  expect  it  under  the  changed  conditions)   the  London  market,  on 
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the  average,  is  likely  to  rule  at  a  lower  level  than  it  did  under  Cte  Ci-^. 
arrangement. 

(e)  Foreign  exchange, — In  one  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  brief  Btfu 
was  made  of  foreign  exchange.    Never  before  has  it  has  been  neceoBMij  w  s. 
the  question  of  exchange  into  consideration  in  framing  a  tarilL  bar  ^ :. 
tions  have  been  so  completely  upset 'by  the  war  that  one  can  not  aff*-. 
overlook  the  state  of  affairs  existing  in  regard  to  foreign  exchanges.    V^t  * 
the  pound  sterling  worth  not  much  over  70  per  cent  of  its  normal  par.  :- 
franc  at  not  much  over  30  per  cent  of  par ;  and  the  mark  at  not  mwck  • '  - 
5  per  cent  of  par.    If  the  foreign  exchanges  of  these  countries  are  u»  t^z^ 
permanently  at  a  discount,  recognition  of  this  must  be  taken  into  acc-^—  - 
framing  a  tariff. 

2.  Answering  question  2,  we  do  not  see  any  reason  for  doubting  that  t 
the  changes  above  mentioned  will  be  permanent,  except  that  the  costs  o'  =.. 
ing  and  smelting  zinc  ore  may  be  reduced  somewhat.     In  view  of  tbr  1  '.- 
national  budgets  which  are  a  necessity  for  many  years  to  come,  it  is  im(«3«-. 
to  expect  a  permanent  return  to  a  general  prewar  cost  basis  durin?  tbr  ,*  - 
under  consideration. 

Possibly  some  arrangements  may  be  made  to  rectify  the  foreign  ex<:tar.r^ 

3.  The  policy  of  the  Republican  Party  in  regard  to  tariff  has  al«sj»  :•*- 
to  provide  such  tariffs  as  will  protect  industries  of  the  United  States,  bi'-  -• 
to  their  wage  earners  and  investors. 

This  country  can  produce  all  the  slab  zinc  from  its  own  ores  tliat  the  cv-irr 
needs,  but  to  do  so  requires  adequate  protection,  as  shown  herein. 

4.  The  amount  of  tariff  required  should,  of  course,  be  based  on  the  ^iT-' 
ence  in  production  cost  as  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  c«aatr-« 
and  under  normal  circumstances  a  reasonably  accurate  statement  of  the  iv^j 
of  America's  principal  competitors  could  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  ^  > 
mittee,  but  authoritative  statistics  of  the  costs  in  some  of  the  chief  comp^u: . 
countries  are  not  readily  obtainable  under  present  conditions. 

In  Europe  befoi^e  the  war  the  two  principal  slab-ziac  producing  coontri^  v    - 
Germany  and  Belgium,  Germany  being  the  larger.    Before  the  war.  and  *■'■ 
both  the  United  States  and  Germany  produced  practically  their  entire  vj:,  . 
of  slab  zinc  from  their  own  raw  materials  and  with  their  own  labor.    i>r=-' 
wage  rates  before  the  war  in  a  general  way  were  approximately  one-hslf  '*:     • 
wage  rates  of  American  labor.    The  cost  of  slab  zinc  produced  in  Germi  i?   * 
fore  the  war  was  approximately  80  per  cent  of  that  in  America.    Hie  rv^i  .  " 
wage  rate  in  Germany  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents  at  current  ratys  *•'  *- 
change,  is  now  about  one-fifth  of  the  American  rate.    This  works  a  nr^ 
cost  in  Germany  to-day  of  about  one-third  of  that  in  America.    Based  i«  f 
American  cost  of  6.6  cents,  the  difference  between  this  and  the  Gecmas  •^> 
mated  cost  of  2.2  cents  would  be  4.4  cents  per  pound.    This  extreme  dii!iB«c 
is  not  likely  to  be  permanent 

Belgium,  the  next  largest  producer  in  prewar  times,  having  no  siik-  ^r^ 
is  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  them  from  countries  with  exSmaft  r.  « 
probably  against  her  so  that  her  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  coat  j»  - 
so  favorable  as  that  of  Germany. 

Within  the  past  two  weeks  slab  zinc  originating  somewhere  in  Earope  «  • 
selling  in  London,  and  was  probably  bought  for  import  into  this  coontn  &*  ■ 
price  at  least  2  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  plus  15  per  cent  daty  u 
below  the  estimated  bare  operating  cost  of  producing  slab  zinc  from  OkUi  -  ^ 
ores  plus  the  freight  to  New  York. 

On  the  cost  of  producing  slab  zinc  in  other  parts  of  the  world  than  Eur  • 
we  have  an  authoritative  estimate  by  the  company  operating  the  elertr-  * 
zinc  plant  in  Tasmania,  of  what  it  expects  to  do,  commencing  Jannsry  I.   ■  - 
In  a  circular  recently  put  out  by  this  company,  which  has  powerful  fisar 
backing,  a  skilled  and  experienced  organization,  and  lias  been  opnati'r  . 
electrolytic  zinc  plant  in  Tasmania  for  two  years,  it  is  stated  that  wick  » 
zinc  selling  in  London  for  £30  tlie  net  profits  of  the  company,  after  makr.: 
necessary  provisions  for  depreciation  and  amortization,  will  be  at  tbe  nt'* 
£413,000  per  annum  from  the  beginning  of  1923.    Based  on  an  ontpot  <^  * ' 
tons  per  day,  the  capacity  this  plant  is  expected  to  reach  In  two  jears.  r. 
would  mean  a  cost,  including  all  depreciation  and  amortization,  of  SJti  o ' 
per  pound  (American  basis)  for  slab  zinc  f.  o.  b.  London  when  the  excfcic^  - 
$3.50  or  4.06  cents  when  the  exchange  is  $4.86.    As  the  ocean  fr»ig)tt  '" 
Tasmania  to  New  York  will  not  differ  materially  from  the  ocean  trnr* 
London,  the  above  costs  would  represent  about  what  the  slab  zinc  coaM  ^«  « 
down  for  in  New  York,  duty  unpaid. 
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o  get  some  idea  of  how  this  cost  compares  with  United  States  costs,  based 
OkIa.lioma  ores  and  fire  smelting,  we  have  made  the  following  tabulation 
icU  it  sliould  be  distinctly  observed  does  not  include  depletion,  depreciation,. 
interest  in  the  costs  of  either  mining  or  smelting. 


3rt  ton  o  f  60  per  cent  Oklahoma  sine  ore,  f .  o .  b .  mines  price 

gjit  and  liaiiling thereon  to  St.  LquIs territory,  including  moisture 
'.ting '. 

Total 

:  p  er  pound  of  spelter -. 

.ght  to  Now  Yonc 

Ck»tf.o.b.  New  York 


Present. 


190.00 

6.00 

25.00 


61.00 


.061 
.005 


.066 


Prob- 
able. 


S30.00 

6.00 

20.00 


66.00 


.056 
.005 


.061 


Mini- 
mum. 


S30.00 

6.00 

15.00 


51.00 


.051 
.005 


.056 


[n  regard  to  60  per  cent  Oklahoma  ore,  we  have  used  $30,  which  Is  about 
i  current  price  level,  but  admittedly  very  few  mines  can  pay  even  operating 
penses  on  this  basis  and  many  of  them  have  had  to  shut  down.  Information 
the  question  of  the  cost  per  ton  of  60  per  cent  zinc  ore  undoubtedly  will  be 
rt licomiug  from  the  Oklahoma  producers  so  tliat  substitution  of  the  proper 
lount  for  the  figure  used  here  can  be  made,  and  the  cost  of  slab  zinc  adjusted 
cordingly. 

To  cover  depletion,  depreciation,  selling  expenses  and  allow  a  fair  return  on 
UuTig  and  smelting  investments  would  require  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  slab 
nc  in  tills  country  of  2  to  2^  cents  per  pound  depending  upon  conditions. 
As  regards  whether  the  tariff  should  be  on  an  ad  valorem  or  specific  basis, 
e  prefer  the  specific  basis  because  we  have  already  seen  that  the  question  of 
[Change,  over  which  we  can  exercise  very  little  control,  may  have  the  effect 
'  reducing  the  duty  when  perhaps  protection  is  most  needed. 
Comparing  American  costs  on  Oklahoma  ore  with  the  Tasmanian  costs,  which 
tclude  depletion  and  amortization,  it  is  seen  that  a  tariff  of  at  least  3  cents 
?r  pound  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  American  slab-zinc  industry 
^  a  reasonably  prosperous  basis. 


Brief  of  Otto  Ruhl,  Mining  Engineer,  J6plin,  Mo. 

forsE  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  My  name  is  Otto  Ruhl,  a  mining  engineer,  304  Miners*  Bank 
building,  Joplin,  Mo.  My  temporary  address  is  the  WiUard  Hotel,  Washing- 
on,  D.  C.  I  represent  the  Joplin  and  Webb  City  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
ho  Southwest  Missouri  Zinc  Mine  Operators'  Association  in  the  zinc  mining 
iistrict,  popularly  known  as  the  Joplin  Missouri-Oklahoma-Kanaas  zinc  mining 
Ustrlct,  a  district  which  supplies  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  zinc  ore 
)roduction  of  the  United  States.  This  production  has  dependent  upon  it, 
lirectly  and  indirectly,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mining  district,  a  popu- 
ation  of  approximately  150,000  to  200,000  people.  Like  all  other  industries,  it 
las  been  greatly  depressed,  and  its  depression  began  a  year  earlier  than  that 
)f  other  industries  following  the  war. 

The  subject  to  which  we  wish  to  address  our  remarks  is  the  schedule  relating 
to  zinc  ores  specifically.    The  zinc  ore  producers  of  the  United  States  on  several 
occasions  have  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  this  committee  and  sub- 
mitting evidence  on  the  condition  of  their  industry,  their  cost  production,  and 
pointing  out  the  tariff  rates  which  they  consider  Just  and  necessary  for  main- 
tenance of  the  zinc  mining  industry  in  the  face  of  foreign  competition.    The 
evidence  filed  in  previous  briefs,  and  most  notably  that  filed  in  June  of  1919, 
when  an  emergency  tariff  was  desired  by  the  zinc  ore  producers,  is  applicable 
to-day.    The  summary  on  zinc  ores  supplied  this  committee  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  under  the  title  **  Information  Concerning  Zinc  Ore," 
'We  consider  a  good  general  presentation  of  the  facts.    It  is  not  our  intention, 
tlierefore,  to  burden  this  committee  with  data  or  consume  its  time  needlessly. 
W(;  wish  only  to  call  attention  to  the  main  facts  which  have  forced  our  industry 
to  appeal  for  tariff  protection  ever  slncfe  1908. 

The  essential  factor  in  the  whole  question  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  our  chief  foreign  competitor  in 
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the  production  of  zinc  ores.  This  committee,  regardless  of  all 
must  have  reliable  detailed  data  on  cost  at  home  and  abroad  to  coaMe  fc  r 
frame  a  just  and  intelligent  schedule  of  dutlea  That  data  oor  eoaaoitte  U* 
undertaken  to  supply  from  the  books  of  our  industry's  operators  and 
here  in  detail  for  your  later  consideration.  We  found  it  impoflslble  to 
the  costs  from  all  of  the  212  concerns  having  properties  in  our  district  lar^  * 
on  account  of  the  different  methods  of  keeping  costs.  We  haTe»  tbo^'x 
presented  the  costs  of  11  representative  plants^  handling  1305,000  toos  ci  ;-* 
in  1919  and  making  approximately  97,000  tons  of  zinc  concentrate& 
cost  of  each  ton  of  concentrates  was  $47.78.  Those  producers 
having  ore  recoveries  ranking  from  4.73  per  cent  to  12.7  per  cent. 

During  1920  there  was  very  slight  lowering  of  costs  until  the 
the  year.  On  the  present  level  of  supply  costs  a  schedule  of  which  v«  t  * 
supply  in  addenda  to  this  brief,  there  was  a  further  reduction  in  ooees  •"«  K 
per  ton  of  zinc  ore  concentrates.  We  note  on  page  38  of  the  Tariff  Coaaumt  r  • 
report,  to  whi<ch  allusion  has  already  been  made,  that  F.  B.  Bj&er,  «f  ** 
Bureau  of  Mines,  is  quoted  as  giving  an  operating  cost  for  the  ^rodan  c 
zinc  ores  in  the  Joplin  district  of  $28  to  $30  per  ton  with  an  addition  (  ' . 
for  depletion  and  depreciation  and  an  average  royalty  charge  of  17  pef  ^- 
These  figures  are  given  as  of  May,  1919,  after  a  thorough  investigatioD  «f  r«tf? 
in  the  field.  As  the  royalty  on  a  $45  market  would  be  $7.05  per  too,  this  v«vc 
give  a  total  cost  of  $47.65  to  $49.65,  which  is  in  close  agreement  with  the  i^-n- 
cost  of  11  mines,  whose  data  we  are  submitting.  In  addition  to  that  v«  \£  - 
a  cost  of  at  least  $2  to  cover  buying  and  handling  charges  and  an  av^-^v:- 
freight  rate  of  approximately  $4  per  ton  to  the  smelters'  bins,  which  aboc'-:  • 
added  to  any  basic  cost  figure  for  delivering  the  ore  ready  for  smtidnx.  T^  * 
basic  figure,  therefore,  would  be  at  the  very  minimum  not  leas  than  $45  per  re 
and  running  up  to  better  than  $50  per  ton. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  however,  we  will  assume  a  basic  charsr  .' 
$45  per  ton  for  the  production  of  Joplin  zinc  ore  concentrates. 

COMPARISON  WrrH  IKF0BT8. 

An  attached  table  showing  the  imports  by  calendar  years,  taken  frooi  tw  *^ 
ports  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce,  supplies  the  data  for  a  compariaon.  TUj^ 
the  last  two  years'  imports  and  their  basic  values,  so  as  to  have  a  fair  ri?- 
parison  with  the  same  conditions  in  our  own  industry,  we  find  an  %xtr%9t  ^ 
clared  value  of  all  zinc  ore  laid  down  in  the  smelters'  bins  of  $12  per  tvo  f  * 
34  per  cent  zinc  ore  concentrates.  These  concentrates  carry  680  tons  of  Brti 
The  standard  grade  of  Joplin  zinc  ore  concentrates  carry  00  per  eeot  liac  ■  * 
1,200  pounds  of  metal  to  the  ton,  and,  according  to  our  basic  ooate,  CM'd  a^ 
produced  for  $45  at  the  smelters'  bins.  To  get  the  same  amount  of  mrtiU  fr  . 
the  Imported  ore  one  would  require  1}  tons  of  imported  ore  and  at  the  avtsu* 
cost  of  $12  per  ton  the  value  would  be  $21.  In  other  words,  for  $21  the  iB;prrtr- 
during  the  past  two  years  could  obtain  If  tons  of  zinc  ore  containing  MS^* 
pounds  of  metallic  zinc,  while  it  costs  the  Joplin  mine  operator  $45  to  pnjds* 
ore  containing  1.200  pounds  of  metallic  zinc.  The  difference  In  the  ens  -<■ 
producing  this  1,200  pounds  of  metal  is,  therefore,  $24,  or  approxlmatriy  2  cr:> 
per  pound. 

It  is  the  difference,  therefore,  that  we  are  asking  you  gentlemen  to  id^v  s.* 
the  schedule  of  duties  for  zinc  ore  as  the  basic  rate.    We  realize,  b*«n  - 
that  there  are  various  grades  of  ore  being  imported,  and  In  order  to  pr%<^>« 
differential  to  cover  the  variation  in  values  of  these  grades  we  would  faca-' 
a  graduated  scale  permitting  ores  under  10  per  cent  to  enter  ftee«  whki  v." 
cover  those,  lead-silver  ores  or  other  mixed  ores  containing  that  peitvBUT'  • 
zinc  as  a  by-product  and  which  could  not  be  recovered  in  smelting:  oo  aiu  «r- 
containing  zinc  from  10  to  25  per  cent  a  duty  of  li  cents  per  pouMl;  t:>i  •- 
above  25  per  cent  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound. 

We  would  respectfully  ask,  therefore,  that  in  lieu  of  the  preseot  SdMd^  ' 
paragraphs  Nos.  162  and  163,  we  suggest  the  following: 

Paragraph  162.  Zinc-bearing  ores  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  sits  . 
zinc,  free. 

On  all  zinc-bearing  ores  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  and  less  tla?  ^ 
per  cent  metallic  zinc,  \\  cents  per  pound  on  metallic  zinc  contained  therHs. 

On  all  zinc-bearing  ores  and  zinc  drosses  containing  more  than  ^  |vr  •«< 
metallic  zinc,  2  cents  per  pound  on  metallic  zinc  contained  therein. 

Paragraph  163.  On  zinc  in  blocks,  pig,  or  dabs,  and  on  old  and  worihoit  u-^' 
fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  2}  cents  per  pound. 
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Lnc,  oxide  of,  and  white  pigment  containing  zinc,  but  not  containing  lead, 

2f   cents  per  iwund. 
Previously  classified  under  Schedule  A,  but  now  appropriately  classified 
er  Scliedule  C  as  being  entirely  a  zinc  product) 

n  zinc  in  sheets,  plates,  strips,  coils,  or  plated  with  nickel  or  other  metals, 
iny  of  tliese  rolled  zinc  products  in  fabricated  form,  and  zinc  dust,  3f  cents 
pound. 

Q  addition  we  realize  that  the  ores  that  are  produced  in  the  United  Sates  must 
smelted  by  American  smelters,  and  that  to  provide  a  market  for  this  ore  after 
s  produced  the  smelter  and  manufacturer  of  zinc^ore  products  must  have  a 
ipensatory  duty,  and  that  the  schedule  prepared  by  the  American  Zinc  Insti- 
?  and  submitted  to  this  committee  is  Just  and  earnestly  desired  by  the  ore 
ducers  to  be  included  as  a  protective  measure  for  zinc  industry. 

Cost  of  mine  supplies,  by  years. 


I,  mine  mii 

lamite: 

40  per  centpulp 

40per  cent  gelatine 

80  per  cent  gelatine 

ie,  per  case,  6,000  feet 

een  Jackets: 

lAffHt,  square  foot 

Keavy,  square  foot 

tied  jiff  sheets 

aet  steel  spouting,  per  joint 

svattM"  cups,  per  Inch 

eet  ste^  to  order,  per  pound. 


Bvatcv  bolts,  1  by'  f  inch,  per  100 

avator  bolts,  A  Dy  H  inches,  per  100 — 
LTd  iron.  Jaws,  sheets,  and  side  plates, 


)«r  pouna. 

ilting,  rubber,  first  quality per  cent. . 

iltlng,  rubber,  second  quahty do — 

siting,  canvas do — 

>.  ^  carpenter  scoops,  dozen 

pe,  black,  base percent.. 

rau,  No.  8*  per  ton 

"ack  spikes,  A  by  2},  keg 

ittings,  malleable,  off  list per  cent . . 

ittings.  cast  iron,  price  list do — 

^nkins  brass  valves do . . . , 

uckenheimer  dip  gate do 

tUI  steel: 

Solid,  per  pound 

H<^ow 

ubber,  wire-wound  air  hose,  1-lnch,  per 
foot 


lorway  iron,  per  pound 

ool  steel ,  per  pound 

[ ammers.  No.  8,  rock,  each 

lachlne  bolts,  on  list per  cent . . 

'-arriagebcdts,  off  list do 

^bide,  union,  per  ton 

}alvamced  corrugated  iron,  No.  28,  per 

aquare 

^ aUs,  per  keg 

>rill  cable,  per  pound 

^Ire  cable,  per  foot per  cent. . 

Manila  rope,  base,  perpound 

f^erfection  gates,  2-incn,  per  dozen 

09Tt  unions per  cent. . 

>>mmon  bar  iron,  base per  cwt. . 

oommon  soft  steel do 

No.  4  babbit,  per  pou  nd 

n  g  wire,  per  sq  uare  foot 

rrlmo  pipe  wrenches per  cent. . 

Vfood  pulleys do.... 

Steel  pulleys do.... 

White  waste,  per  pound 

Oils: 

Castor,  machine 

Gas  engine  oil 

CyUnderoU 

Red  engine  oil 

Compressor  oU 

Oasoline 

Coaloil 


S2.10 

$11.00 

111.50 

$15.50 

$7.57 

$0.18 
$0.22 
$0.30 
$3.00 
$0.30 
$0.05 
$0.70 
$1.00 

$0.02) 
50-10-5 

60-10 
70 

$5.50 

75 

$35.00 

$6.50 
65 
65 
60 
50 

$0.07i 
$0.10 

$0.25 

$0.05 

$0.08 

$0.55 

60 

60 

$82.00 

$3.50 
$2.35 
$0.18 
50-10 
$0.15 
$8.00 

60 
$2.25 
$2.25 
$0.08) 
$0.20 

75 
60-10 

40 
..  $0.09 


$0.13) 

$0.24 

$0.27 

$0.14) 

$0.20 

$0.11 

$0.06 


$3.60 

$18.25 
$20.50 
$31.75 
$14.58 

$0.60 
$0.72 
$0.80 
$6.00 
$0.07 
$0.10 
$1.40 
$2.00 


$0.16 
$0.23 

$0.40 

$0.15 

$0.20 

$1.12 

25 

25 

$90.00 

$10.00 

$5.25 

$0.37) 

15-5 

$0.35 

$12.00 

35 

$5.50 

$5.50 

$0.15 

$0.28 

60 

50 

15 

$0.17 

$0.23) 

$0,271 

$0.35 

$0.20 

$0.25 

$0.20 

$0.08 


1918 


$3.15 

$19.25 
$22.50 
$39.50 
$14.58 

$0.60 
$0.H6 
$0.87 
$6.00 
$0.07 
$0.10 
$1.50 
$2.10 


$0.04) 

$0.04) 

45 

30.5 

50-5 

40-5 

60 

50 

$11.00 

$11.60 

34 

27 

$80.00 

$80.00 

$13.50 

$16.50 

45 

SO 

30 

20 

35 

List. 

25 

10 

$0.17 
$0.23 

$0.40 

$0.20 

$0.20 

$1.12 

30 

25 

$106.00 

$8.00 

$4.70 

$0.40 

List. 

$0.40 

$12.00 

30 

$6.00 

$6.00 

$0.12 

$0.30 

50-5 

30 

15 

$0.18 

$0,291 

$0.56 

$0.50 

$0.35 

$0,289 

$0,225 

$0.11 


1919 

» 

$3.30 

$3.75 

$19.25 

$17.50 

$21.50 

$19.80 

$32.50 

$26.25 

$16.28 

$18.40 

$0.52 

$0.72 

$0.01 

$1.10 

$0.76 

$0.97 

$5.50 

$8.20 

$0.07 

$0.11 

$ao8 

$0.11 

$1.50 

$1.50 

$1.90 

$2.10 

$0.04 

$0.03) 

40 

40 

45 

40-5 

DT 

60 

$11.50 

$11.60 

27 

27 

$80.00 

$80.00 

$15.50 

$16.00 

35 

List. 

10 

5 

5 

10 

16 

13 

$0.16 

$0.14 

$0.22 

$0.20 

$0.45 

$0.65 

i:i 

(0 
$0.20 

$1.60 
List. 

25 

20 

List. 

$115.00 

$115.00 

$7.50 

$8.00 

$4.75 

$5.60 

$0.37 

$0.85 

10 

List. 

$0.37 

$0.41 

$15.00 

$16.00 

30 

25 

$5.60 

$6.45 

$5.60 

$6.45 

$0.10 

$0.13 

$0.30 

$0.36 

50-10 

50 

25 

10 

15 

10 

$0.17 

$0.21 

$0,238 

$0,498 

$0,748 

$0,368 

$0,368 

$0,280 

$0,183 

Decem- 
ber, 
1920. 


$6.39 

$18.50 
$20.00 
$27.75 
$18.40 

$0.53 

$0.71 

$0.90 

$7.00 

$0,085 

$0.07 

$1.75 

$2.55 

$0.03i 
40 
40-5 
50 
$11.50 
83 
$80.00 
$14.00 
List.  < 
12) 
10 
25 

$0.14 
$0.20 

$o.5a 

(^) 
$0.14 

$L20 

m 

5 
$135.00 

$8.00 
$5.80 
$0.33 

List. 

$0.39 

$12.00 

5 

$5.30 

$5.30 

$0.11 

$0.30 

45 

10 

10 

$0.20 

$0.54» 
$0.61» 
$0,868^ 
$0,438 
$0,618 
$0,286 
$0.18a 


*  Not  on  the  market. 
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Average  monthly  price  of  zinc-blend  ore  at  JopUn,  Mo. 

[Price  of  2,000  pounds  of  ore  in  producers'  bins.] 

Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nor.  1  D«.  '^^^^ 

1806...  $24.00 

123.50 

123.00 

123.00 

1 
S21.50  $21.00 

$21.50 

$21.00 

$20.00 

,          1 

$20.50  $23.50  |S2Sl50  '    $:.  . 

1807... 1  22.12 

21.50 

21.00 

21.12 

21.60     21.87 

22.50 

22.50 

22.62 

22L75 

23.50     24.25'     ri.- 

1898... 

23.00 

23.50 

23.00 

24.62 

25.60  !  28.50 

28.00 

28.37 

31.00 

33.70 

36w25 

37.00)     >  .< 

1899... 

32.25 

43.37 

43.40 

51.50 

50.50 

45.50 

44.20 

45.00 

43.75 

43.50 

3&.00 

36. 00        .'<.  ' 

1900... 

30.26 

29.36  1  28.45 

28.42 

26.92 

25.00 

24.23 

25.67 

24.25 

24.25     24.45 

2&.40        l" 

1901... 

23.73 

23.96  '  23.70 

24.58 

24.38 

24.22 

24.68 

23.88 

22.82 

21.63     26.15 

28.34-      .'». 

1902... 

26.75 

27.00 

28.00 

28.85 

20.23 

34.10 

34.37 

32.50 

33.58 

33.58     32.10 

29.25        7- 

1903... 

34.50 

32.05 

35.76 

37,75 

36.60 

36.50 

36.00 

36.00 

34.40 

34.40    3a  75     aaOO  >      M  ll 

1904... 

32.12 

34.00 

36.00 

36.40 

34.63 

32.62 

35.00 

37.00 

40.40 

40.00     44.25      4&U         .*  • 

1905... 

51.94 

53.65  ,  47.40 

43.93 

43.74 

40.75 

43.00 

50.24 

46.80 

49.37     5a37      44.67        47 

1906... 

49.33 

49.25     45.60 

44.00 

41.50 

44.20 

43.88 

44.38 

43.20 

42.50     44.43  i  44.55        V  •. 

1907... 

46.90 

48.30     49.75 

49.25 

46.90 

47.00 

46.86 

44.56 

4L00 

41.75     3&e0     3L50  .      ^ 

1908... 

35.00 

35.17  1  34.32 

34.19 

33.57 

32.05 

30.77 

34.07 

34.41 

33,37  1  35.84  I  38.66        M 

1909... 

38.87 

34.89     36.77 

36.05 

38.20 

42.21 

42.66 

46.19 

46.37 

47.80 

49.49  ,  47.J*l        J..' 

1910... 

46.56 

40. 12     42. 81 

41.17 

39.89 

39.98 

38.25 

38.96 

41.01 

42.16 

44.36      41.99         (^  •' 

191U.. 

40.72 

39.59  ,  39.85 

37.62 

37.46 

3&27 

39.06 

41.14 

39.79 

41.83 

43.03      42.56         4   . 

1912... 

43.47 

46. 58     49. 72 

46.77 

53.98 

55.20 

58.05 

55.30 

58.64 

57.31 

55. 21      54. 16 

1913... 

52.22 

44.34     44.62 

40.92 

41.76 

40.30 

40.88 

44.54 

44.30 

40.07 

39.99     37.50        4J. 

1914... 

38.71 

41.15 

38.54 

36.75 

36.68 

38.41 

35.58 

41.02 

41.33 

38.46 

41.63      44.95 

1915...;  61.01 

65.93 

62.73 

56.03     69.42 

101.84 

104.14 

79.87 

78.49 

81.72 

97.85     92.64        T*.  «■ 

1916. . . 

99.82 

108.90 

99.10 

106. 45     90. 14 

74.26 

67.72 

59.11 

56.60 

64.34 

85.41 

87. 36        N'  > 

1917... 

74.87 

82.78 

82.83 

71.35  1  75.44 

74.18 

69.77 

70.00 

68.04 

64.86 

6a  74 

6L12        :«    , 

1918. . . 

57.02 

55.00 

50.14 

42. 10  ;  47. 79 

52.08 

54.81 

53.30 

53.18 

64.70 

56.20 

44.60        cl 

1919. . . 

43.45 

41.78 

41.55 

38.87 

37.80 

42.28 

52.24 

49.00 

43.11 

44.37 

45.85 

4a  21         ^.    ^ 

1920... 

56.83 

51.21 

51.27 

4&21 

43.63 

44.04 

46.29 

47.52 

46.24 

40.90 

3&81 

31.51         #• 

Imports  of  zinc  ore  and  calamine  {dutiable),  years  ending  June  SO,  19I^l91i 

[From  Commeroe  and  Navigation,  1918,  compiled  bvBureau  of  Foreign  and  Domflstic  CamoMrce,  - 

Imported  from— 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1 
1017        1        191.*> 

Europe: 
France- 

I 

1 

Tons 

3,468 

2,843,103 

$56^542 

1 

Pounds 

'..... 

Value.. 
Italy- 

1 

[ 

Tons - 

11,462 

4,487  1             r^-* 

Founds 
Value.. 
Norway— 

10l815,656 
^663 

5,000^000  •      4.^:  - 
$181,507  !       $ii: .- 

1 

Tons.. 

5 
4,200 

$84 

Pounds 

.... ....(. 

Value.. 
Spain- 

....•.•••>. .f-. .....  .     . 

Tons 

34,142 

29,022  ' 

Pounds 

32,011,720 

2&31&942  •  ' 

Value  - . 

$1,051,315        ^75^9 

1 

51    

United: 
Ton 
Pou 
Vah 

North  A 

Kingdoi 
s 

m— England— 

1 

nds 

::::::::::::::::::::::::- 

le 

1 

h 

.merica: 

I 

Canada- 

1 

Tons 

9,773 

9,447 

17,953  ,          15.243             '      " 

Pounds 

Value. . 

Central  Am 

8, 689, 926 
$143, 788 

8.178,643 
$143, 191 

16,185,251     11, 061),  aw       12,  *•      . 

$419,040'      $382,117         ti. 

erican  States— 

Costa  Rica- 

1 

Ton 

Pou 

Val 

Guatein 

ls 

5 

2,525 

$63 

1 
Sit  . 

nds 

ue 

'  $17   

1 

ala— 

Ton 

Pon 

Val 

Salvadr 

s 

540                    M 

nds 

480,000             74,«1S0    

je 

$17,900            C2.617   

»r — 

Ton 

Pou 

Vail 

Mexico- 

s 

...«.•..•.••( 

34   

nds. .               

7,677   . 

$232 

[lA                    ,                   .... ...... 

.....«.••..» 

Ton 
Pou 
Vail 

s 

8,493 

5.789,485 

$107,553 

39,651 

30,729,4(U 

$935,029 

98,230  ,        15.*i.021             " 

nds 

60,610,518   ia8,:»l7..179      C     • 

le 

HMi>£o:i ,  $i,2^d6ft     i^«    . 

r 
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H^rtH  nf  zinc  ore  and  calamine  (dntiable).  years  cndinff  June  iiO.  .I91't-J9l8. — 

Coutm\u}(\. 


Imported  from— 


h  America: 

Argentina — 

Tons 

Pounds. 
Value.. 

-hlle — 

Tons 

Pounds. 
Value.. 

Colombia — 

Tons 

Pounds. 
Value.  . 


1914 


1915 


191f) 


9 

2.  S«i 

$7.-1 


2 
1,481  . 
%V20  ' 


1917 


13 
10,949 

rifts 


191S 


123,200 
$2,569 

2,1K2 

2, 297, 316 

$49, 560 


Waff€-.tf'atc  ci}iu pariftons. 


Kind  of  labor. 


'   Cold  value 
of  Mexican 
wages. 


Prewar 

wajge  scale 

Mlsscuri- 

Oklahoma- 

Kansas 

district. 


Present 

wage  scale 

Missourl- 

Okiahoma- 

Kansas 

district. 


oand  boss $i.  42-$2.  fiO 

If  t  bo8s 85-  1. 10 

imp  man .25-  1. 50 

ill  man 

ill  helpers 

ovelers 

list  men 

igineer 

{ men 

usher  f<»<»<!r" 

iborors 

lacksmiths 1. 50 


.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.50 
.75-  1.60 
.15-    .50 


i!i~ 


$4. 
3. 


2. 
2. 
2. 
3. 


00-$5.00 

OO-  4.00 

3.00 

2.75 

2.50 

50-  5.00 

50-  3.00 

50-3.50 

00-  5.00 

2.50 

2.00 

50-3.50 


$7.00 

4.50 

4.00 

4.00 

3.50 

$4.00-  6.00 

4.25 

4.25-  4.75 

4. 00-  4. 50 

3.25-  3.75 

3.00 

4.50 


From  such  a  contrast  of  wage  scales  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
lon  must  be  much  lower  in  Mexico  than  It  is  In  the  United  States. 

declared  values  imported  ;:inc  ores  from  records,  Department  of  Commerce,  by 

calendar  years. 


Year. 


Ore  im- 
ports. 


Value. 


TVM. 

917 211,595 

918 70,902 

W9 48,649 

»» 6.5,773 

8ir>27— 22— 8CH  :5 ai 


$4,374,058 

1,573,909 

529,660 

837.252 


Metal 
contents. 

Ton*.  ' 
72,474 
24,809 
17,009  I 
22,487  i 


Per  cent    Average 
metal  in    value  per 
ore.        ton  ore. 


34 
35 
35 
34 


$20.67 
•22.20 
10.88 

12.73 


TARIFF   UEABINGS. 


Ivcraiiv  iiiiiimf/  t: 


l  of  II  cumpottien  ior  the  yew  1919. 

ipter  ot  ths  AmcricHu  Mining  Coiigiess,  Hay  1,  \m.\ 


PerlflDconnn 

n>«. 

kocli 

-_ 

. 

H 

Rock 

and  de- 
pletion 

myBlty. 

iBssde-' 

and  lie- 
pleiLo.,. 

^nc^ 

Total 

deple- 
tion and 

Totkl 
opBreling 

ICMd^ 

^reciitloii 
anddfr 
plellou. 

roiU 
tr«i«. 

1 

roj-alty. 

Timt. 

16,S33 

Z.W 

TMst(>ravfnf[e. 

97,089  1 

.M.S477J         3.M 

J.  TO 

'a.  10 

»7.78 

3.« 

«.K 

cent,  Uti  detprocisllaii  and  dnpletlon  and  [of alt;. 

e  imported  into  tAe  I7n4(ed  Statc»,  1314-1920,  in  short  <om. 


s„„.. 

I»U 

11,992 

4.710 

17,  HH 

1*H 

;     20,Tn,i ;      7,aai 

S,312 

i,iii 
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at£m:£jnt  of  otto  buhl,  joplin,  mo.,  repbesbntino  zinc 
oible  pboducebs  of  hissoubi,  kansas,  and  oklahoma. 

Mr.  RuHL.  At  various  times  during  the  past  several  years  ore 
oduoers  have  come  before  this  committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
^mnnittee  of  the  House  asking  protection  on  zinc  ores.     As  part 

the  files  of  this  committee  and  as  part  of  the  files  of  the  Ways 
id  Means  Committee,  we  have  filed,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
nce, which  will  be  at  your  command. 

We  ^wisti  only  to  supplement  that  evidence  in  a  few  instances 
here  we  know  it  has  been  changed  or  has  been  altered  more  re- 
ntly. 

The  thing  which  should  be  brought  out  in  addition  to  those  mat- 
rs  brought  out  in  the  briefs  which  will  be  filed  is  perhaps  the 
LCt  that  during  the  war  so  large  a  tonnage  of  zinc  ores  came  in 
cm  Mexico,  our  chief  competitor.  That  was  alarming  to  us,  es- 
icially  in  view  of  the  disorganized  condition  of  Mexico.  That 
u^e  tonnage  of  ores  which  came  in  at  that  time  was  carried  over 
nd  created  a  surplus  stock  of  ore  and  metal,  even  to  the  present 
me,  a  danger  which  has  become  extremely  manifest  during  the 
ast  year  and  a  half  to  two  years. 

Bven  before  the  war  was  ended  we  had  begun  to  slide  down  the 
idder  of  prices  and  our  labor  had  begun  to  suffer,  until  to-day  our 
lants  are  idle  up  to  about  65  or  70  per  cent ;  and  from  12,000  miners 
perating  we  are  now. down  to  about  2,000  or  2,500.  Those  features 
hould,  perhaps,  be  called  particularly  to  your  attention.  Those 
re  the  things  that  we  have  oeen  calling  attention  to  and  in  regard 
o  which  we  desired,  during  the  past  session  of  Congress,  emergency 
v^^^slation,  but  which  we  did  not  get. 

Senator  DilxiINgham.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  condition? 
Fo  what  causes  do  you  think  this  depression  in  your  business  is  due  f 

Mr.  RuHL..  Of  course  we  are  suffering,  as  everybody  else  is  suffer- 
ng,  from  the  business  depression  of  the  whole  country. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Is  it  a  buyers'  strike? 
'  Mr.  RuHL.  Perhaps  to  a  certain  extent,  but  what  I  really  meant 
was  that  the  thing  that  we  have  had  to  fear  and  have  really  suffered 
from  is  the  tremendous  accumulation  of  zinc  ore  that  came  in  during 
the  war  period,  which  cut  off  our  own  production  and  resulted  iti  the 
extremely  depressed  condition  we  find  at  the  present  time.  That 
importation  comes  about  through  the  fact  that  the  production  cost  is 
exceedingly  low  in  Mexico. 

Take  as  an  example  the  years  1919  and  1920  as  indicative  of  what 
the  import  value  was  on  the  border.  It  averages  approximately  $12 
laid  down  at  the  border  ports  along  the  Rio  Grande.  That  ore  ap- 
proximates 35  per  cent  metallic  content,  or  700  pounds  of  metal  to  the 
ton.  Comparing  that  with  our  own  ore,  which  carries  approximately 
60  per  cent,  we  would  require  1.7  tons  of  this  Mexican  ore  to  get  the 
eQuivalent  of  our  ton  in  metal  content.  That  would  result  in  a  value 
OT  ^0.^.  The  freight  on  that  same  ore  from  the  Mexican  border  to 
the  Oklahoma  smelters,  which  would  be  the  logical  point  for  smelt- 
ing, would  be  $11.72,  the  rate  being  $6.90,  which  makes  a  total  cost 
of  $32.13.  Comparing  that  with  our  own  cost  for  1919  for  some- 
thii^  like  11  groups  of  properties,  producing  perhaps  sometliing  like 
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ir^ 


92,000  tons  of  concentrates,  gives  us  an  average  cost  of  $47.50.     Tli 
figures  will  be  put  in  our  brief  to  show  the  cost  in  detail. 

We  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  facts  shown  in  the  report 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  by  F.  B.  Hyder,  in  which  report  his  figure- 
substantially  agree  with  ours.  They  are  a  trifle  higher — $47..V)  u 
$50  his  figures  were.  Allowing  for  a  profit  of  15  per  cent  and  a  freicflit 
rate  of  $2.55  to  the  smelter,  there  would  be  a  total  cost  of  the  Joplir 
ore  of  $57.17,  or  a  difference  between  the  two  products  on  ejcactly  tl< 
same  metallic  content  of  $25,  or  approximately  2  cents  per  pouixi 
That  is,  of  course,  an  essential  point  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  yoyu 
attention  in  our  brief. 

Senator  McLean.  The  importations  of  zinc  diminished  very  mnr\\ 
in  1921  as  coinpared  with  the  imports  of  1920? 

Mr.  RuHL.  Yes.  The  imports  have  decreased  the  same  as  our  pw- 
duction  has  decreased.  You  will  notice  that  during  the  last  sis 
months  of  this  year^  or  up  to,  say,  June  1,  that  instead  of  coming  ii 
in  the  form  of  ore  zmc  has  been  coming  in  in  the  form  of  metal. 

Senator  MoLban.  You  mean  as  pig? 

Mr.  RuHL.  Yes.    It  has  just  started. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  was  $564,000  worth  of  blocks  or  pigs  m 
ported  during  the  year  1921 ;  that  is,  the  calendar  year. 

Mr.  RuHii.  That  must  be  the  first  six  months'  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  the  ore  fell  down  nearly  $700,000. 

Mr.  RuHL..  Yes.  The  ore  naturally  would  decrease  as  prices  ^l^ 
crease:  We  are  offered  at  present  only  50  per  cent  of  what  it  cost  i« 
produce  in  1919  and  1920.  On  that  particular  point  I  will  file  ir.^ 
brief  with  Mr.  Wolff's  brief  as  part  ot  the  agreed  schedule. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  C.  WALLOWEB,  VICE  FBE8IDENT  ANI>  GEHX&AI 
MANAGEB  OF  a0U>EN  BOD  M.  &  S.  COBFOBATIOK,  JOPIiOT,  KG. 

Senator  Smoot.  Give  your  name  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Wao^ower.  F,  C.  Wallower,  of  Joplin,  Mo. 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  in  regard  to  our  loe^il  situation,  a^ii; 
plementing,  to  some  extent,  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Ruhl  ha.s  ']\i^ 
made. 

I  have  been  operating  in  the  Joplin  district  for  the  ptist  15  year- 
the  first  operations  being  in  the  Webb  City  field,  which  is  appn»x 
mately  8  miles  from  Joplin.     At  one  time  there  were  S7  milk 
operation. 

During  the  period  from  1906  to  1920  Mexican  ores  have  cooie  nr 
this  country  and  have  so  affected  our  mining  business  that  lo-dav  tL 
Webb  City  field  is  extinct,  the  87  mills  having  been  moved*  iDAr. 
now  being  located  in  the  OUahoma  fields. 

Several  years  ago  there  were  as  many  as  200  mills  operating  ia  t- 
Oklahoma  fields,  due  to  the  unusual  aemands  of  the  war.    T<v*ii*' 
there  are  approximately  25  mills  in  operation. 

At  one  time  we  employed  12,000  men;  to-day  we  are  emplonr^ 
appi-oximately  2.000.    Last  winter  we  had  the  problem  of  unempl**' 
ment  on  our  hands,  so  were  forced  to  develop  a  means  by  which  ■ctu> 
want  was  avoided.    By  subscriptions  of  tne  men  at  work^  toUlir . 
approximately  $3,000;  subscriptions  from  the  operating  comptn^- 
of  so  much  per  ton,  approximately  $3,000;  and  $1,500  from  suw' 
houses,  we  were  able  to  put  the  unemployed  to  work  on  the  ron«l<  '^ 
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.50  and  $2  a  day  and  paid  them  in  tickets  which  they  were  able  to 

sh  at. the  supply  house. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  we  know  the  conditions  as  they  exist 

day,  ^thout  going  into  detail,  as  affecting  the  employment  of  men 

the  XJnited  States. 

Mr.  WaujOwer.  It  is  the  situation  in  our  district  that  I  am  anxious 

present  to  you. 

The  rate  which  we  ask  for  is  2  cents  a  pound ;  that  Mr.  Ruhl  has 

oted.     This  will  place  us  on  a  parity  with  the  Mexican  ore  which 

produced  at  a  lower  cost  than  ours,  and  avoid,  for  the  future,  the 

stressing  conditions  which  exist  at  present. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  say  that  you  want  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  ^WALLoyiTER.  Witn  these  few  remarks  in  addition  to  the  briefs 

ready  submitted,  I  will  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands. 

'ATSmSNT  OF  CHABLES  T.  OBB,  GENERAL  HANAGEB  ATHLETIC 

MINING  &  SMELTING  CO.,  WEBB  CITY,  MO. 

All'.  Orr.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  supplementing  what  has 
really  been  said. 

First,  we  wish  to  stand  for  what  our  original  brief  asked  for: 
condly,  we  would  like  to  have  that  made  permanent  instead  of  for  a  ' 
v'o-year  period.    Those  are  the  two  points  that  I  wish  particularly 
>  emphasise.    The  necessity  for  this  will  be  shown  in  our  brief. 

I  am  more  particularly  interested  in  the  smelting  end  of  the  busi- 
ess,  although  I  am  also  interested  in  the  mining;  our  mines  are  now 
losed  down. 

T  ^want  to  say  further  that  one  reason  whj  the  big  mines  are  still 
unning  is  that  we  find  the  zinc  mined  with  lead,  the  lead  being 
lined  and  the  zinc  produced  with  it.  The  zinc  mines  alone  are 
Imost  out  of  business.  I  have  been  mining  for  22  years,  and  I  can 
oil  you  that  the  prices  to-dajr  are  less  than  they  were  22  years  ago. 
)ur'  labor  prices  are  about  twice  as  high.  That  is,  briefly,  our  situa- 
ion.     We  would  simply  like  to  have  you  give  it  your  consideration. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  much  do  you  ask  in  your  brief  ? 
Mr.  Orr.  Two  cents  on  the  ore.    We  ask  that  ancl  we  also  ask  that 
t  be  made  permanent.    Those  are  the  two  things  we  wish  to  em- 
>hasize. 

STATEMENT    OP    HON.    HBNEY    L.    MTEBS,    X7NITED     STATES 

SENATOR  FKOM  MONTANA. 

Senator  Myers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  time,  Senator. 

Senator  Myers.  I  appear  in  behalf  of  the  zinc  producers  of  Mon- 
tana* I  have  a  letter  from  one  of  the  leading  zinc  producers  of 
Montana,  stating  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  letter  the  House  had 
fixed  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  zinc.  Did  the  House  leave  it 
at  that  rate  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  It  left  it  at  that  rate  for  two  years. 

Senator  Myers.  He  claims  that  in  view  of  foreign  competition  and 
cheap  foreign  labor  they  can  not  possibly  produce  zinc  m  the  West 
for  less  than  2J  cents  a  pound.  He  wrote  a  very  urgent  letter.  I 
suppose  others  will  appear  in  connection  with  this  matter,  but  I  hope 
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that  a  duty  of  at  least  2|  cents  a  pound  will  be  put  on, 
mines  in  tne  West  are  in  a  very  bad  condition.     PracticsDT  ftU  : 
mines  in  Montana  are  closed  down.     I  just  wanted  to  brine  *' 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  MontaUA  thA(  . 
zinc  interests  have  been  here  and  testified,  and  they  wanted  2  •^■' 
per  pound. 

Senator  Myers.  Wanted  it  left  at  2  cents  per  pound  t 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Myers.  I  will  say  no  more  about  that,  then.    I  wili  ^.-■ 
simply  add  that  the  producers  in  Montana  of  manganese,  rhPK; 
and  graphite  all  claim  that  they  ou^ht  to  have  a  fair  duty  4«  *. 
three  of  those  articles,  and  I  promised  to  convey  that  infonnath^r. 
this  committee. 

STEEL  WIITDOW  SASH. 

[Paragraph  393.] 

STATEMENT   OF   AARON  C.  THAYEB,  BBPBBSBNTINO  HSVBT 

HOPE  A  SONS,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Thayer.  My  name  is  Aaron  0.  Thayer,  lawyer,  and  aecrpu.* 
and  treasurer  of  Henry  Hope  &  Sons,  a  New  York  coTporatkm. 

If  the  committee  please,  I  represent  Henry  Hope  ci  Sods  (L(«i 
an  English  corporation,  and  its  subsidiary  and  selling  a^ent.  Hat 
Hope  &  Sons,  a  New  York  corporation.  The  quesUon  is  on  meu 
sash  and  window  frames,  which  bear  an  ad  valorem  dutv  of  10  p'* 
cent  under  present  section  104.  We  ask  that  the  duty  be  retain*-" 
at  the  present  amoimt. 

Under  the  new  act  as  passed  by  the  House  the  words  ""sash  ar* 
frames''  are  stricken  out  of  section  312,  which,  as  we  undetsland  .' 
throws  us  into  section  393  and  makes  us  subject  to  an  ad  valorK. 
duty  of  35  per  cent,  three  and  a  half  times  what  we  have  been  an*:  ' 
for  the  last  eight  years. 

Our  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  present  duty  is  ample  are,  brv-*^' 
these: 

We  have  been  under  this  duty  of  10  per  cent  since  1913.  <^-' 
business  has  remained  substantially  the  same.  Our  compeUU-> 
business  has  prospered  and  increasea. 

Secondly,  of  our  competitors  only  two  appeared  aakifig  for  i: 
increase  of  duty,  and  those  are  both  oflfshoote  of  our  competitoi^  ' 
Enrfand. 

Furthermore,  at  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  dx- 
mittee,  at  pages  759  to  766  of  the  record,  in  which  briels  were  ?«'■ 
mitted,  we  showed  that,  taking  their  own  iSgures  for  their  wa^  »>• 
material  cost  as  compared  with  the  figures  which  we  subnutt^i  - 
our  supplemental  brief,  10  per  cent  more  than  compensated  for  " 
difference  in  cost  of  labor  and  material,  even  taking  exchaagf  » 
S3. 76.     Of  course,  if  you  took  it  at  $4.80  our  labor  cost  and  mtt^r*. 
cost  would  be  very  much  larger. 

This  business  is  a  relatively  new  business  in  this  country.    H't'' 
Hope  &  Sons  (Ltd.),  an  English  corporation,  and  George  B^igg  U«- 
another  English  corporation,  introduced  it  into  this  country,  orir:*- 
(luced  the  sash  in  aWit  1007  and  1908.     Tliere  was  none  m^'^^ 
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red  in  this  country  at  that  time.  We  were  advised  that  we  would 
subject  to  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  a  pound;  but  as  sash  and  frames 

ire  not  included  in  the  then  section  of  the  law,  reading  otherwise 

actically  as  it  does  to-day,  we  were  put  under  the     catch-all** 

ause  and  subject  to  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 

There  being  no  competition  we  went  on  doing  business  and  intro- 
iced  our  sasn  and  were  quite  successful. 

There  are  two  classes  of  sash.  There  is  factory  or  industrial  sash, 
hich  is  made  in  large  quantities  and  appears  in  large  factories,  and 
lere  is  more  expensive  sash  called  also  casements,  which  go  into 
^raries  and  asylimfis  and  office  buildings  and  residences. 

Up  to  1913  tne  competition  had  become  so  strong  that  we  could 
3t  possibly  go  on  und!er  45  per  cent,  and  it  was  changed  to  10  per 
5nt.  We  have  had  no  orders  but  one  for  industrial  sash  in  five 
ears,  and  that  was  from  an  old  customer. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  rate  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  Thayeb.  The  existing  rate,  10  per  cent.  We  ask  that  it  be 
laintained  as  it  is  under  the  Underwood  law. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief  that  you  want  to  file  ? 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  have  a  brief  here  to  file. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  have  the  privilege  of  filing  it,  then. 

Mr.^  Thayer.  I  just  want  to  say  one  more  thing,  that  our  larger 
imerican  competitors  do  not  ask  for  any  increase.  It  is  only  these 
wo  companies  which  I  have  described  which  have  prospered  so  much 
ince  1912.  They  have  done  practically  all  their  business  under 
he  10  per  cent  duty  and  are  really  offshoots  of  our  English  com- 
>etitors. 

IRIBF  OF  AAROH  C.  THATER.  REPRESENTING  HENRY  HOPE   Sc  SONS   (LTDO.  OF 
BZRMINaHAJC,  ENGLAND,  AND  HENRY  HOPE   A:  SONS,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Under  section  104  of  the  existing  law  the  duty  on  steel  sash  and  casements  is  10 
>er  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  section  reads  as  follows: 

'*Src.  104.  Beams,  girders,  joists,  channels,  car-truck  channels,  TT,  columns  and 
x>stB  and  parts  or  sections  of  columns  and  posts,  deck  and  bulb  beams,  sashes,  frames 
ind  building  forms,  together  with  all  other  structural  shapes  of  iron  or  steel,  whether 
^lain,  punched,  or  fitted  for  use,  or  whether  assembled  or  manufactured,  10  per  cent 
M^  valorem. '  * 

The  English  company  manufactures  this  product  in  England.  It  owns  the  stock 
>f  the  New  York  corporation  which  obtains  orders  in  this  country,  attends  to  the 
importation,  pays  the  duties,  and  installs  the  sash  when  received. 

The  proposed  act  (H.  R.  7456)  strikes  out  from  paragraph  312,  which  is  obviously 
to  take  the  place  of  present  section  104,  the  words  'sashes,  frames, ' '  and  as  we  under- 
stand it,  steel  sashes  and  casements  would  be  dutiable  under  proposed  paragraph 
?593  of  the  new  act  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  proposed  new  duty,  therefore,  is 
three  and  one-half  times  as  laige  as  the  existing  duty,  and  it  will  also  be  reckoned 
r>n  the  market  value  in  this  country  of  our  competitor's  product,  not  on  the  market 
value  in  England. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  ample, 
»••<  shown  by  the  following  facts: 

(1)  The  present  10  per  cent  duty  dates  from  1913,  and  under  it  our  competitors  in 
this  country  have  prospered  and  largely  increased  their  business,  while  ours  has 
remained  practically  stationary. 

(2)  Only  two  of  our  competitors  in  this  country  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  MeauB 
<  ommittee  to  urge  any  increase  in  the  duty,  and  these  two  competitors,  viz,  the  Inter- 
national Casement  Co.,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Crittal  Casement  Window  Co., 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  offshoots  of  our  English  competitors.  The  present  duty  of  10 
per  cent  fully  covers  the  difference,  if  any,  oetween  labor  and  matenal  cost  in  England 
and  labor  and  material  cost  in  the  United  States,  and  increasing  the  duty  to  35  per 
<'^nt  will  drive  us  out  of  the  American  market  and  to  that  extent  reduce  the  revenue. 
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It  will  also  probably  result  in  an  unnecessarily  large  profit  to  the  two  oas*'  - 
who  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  asked  for  the  in^*** 

Steel  sash  and  casements  were  first  introduced  into  this  country  in  1907  \'j  •  - 
Kagge  (Ltd.),  of  Manchester,  England,  and  ourselves.  We  were  advised  at  tLi- : 
that  the  duty  would  be  one-half  of  1  per  cent  a  pound,  but  we  were  daai&c*d  v 
the  basket  clause  and  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  imposed.  There  t^szz 
American  competition,  we  were  able  to  do  business  in  this  country  under  tb*  4  .• 
cent  duty,  but  as  competition  grew  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  do  --  - 
and  in  1913  the  duty  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  International  Casement  Co.  has  as  president  Thomas  H.  RingroK,  and  v 
president  Walter  G.  Lawrence,  both  of  whom  came  to  this  country  as  repnv  u* 
of  George  Ragge  (Ltd.),  of  Manchester,  England,  who  were  our  competitor?  in  Fi. . 
in  the  manufiicture  of  steel  sash  and  casements.  The  Crittall  Casement  Wu  i  • 
as  we  are  advised,  holds  and  controls  the  patent  on  a  metal  window  caaemgoi  - 
coimtry  and  in  Canada,  the  patent  being  owned  by  the  (^ttall  Manu&ctnns;  • 
England,  which  is  another  of  our  competitors. 

Both  of  these  American  corporations  were  formed  in  1912,  and  the  Amenci::  : 
national  Casement  Co.  b^an  business  in  the  early  jiart  of  1913.    Practkaii}  k 
their  business,  therefore,  has  been  done  under  a  protective  duty  of  10  per  <^f  . 
valorem  and  they  have  prospered  exceedingly.    Thus,  the  Interaationa]  Cmeb^  ' ' 
was  incorporatea  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.    We  are  advised  that  as  a  resoU  ol  :w  - 
years  of  business  imder  the  present  duty  it  now  has  capital  stock  paid  in  oi  r* 
and  surplus  and  imdivided  profits  of  $102,000.    The  Crittall  Casement  Wis«i  -«  ' 
as  we  are  ad\a8ed,  has  a  capital  stock  of  $122,000,  of  which  $97,000  wv  mn  ' 
*  cash  and  $25,000  represents  contracts  with  the  C'rittoll  Manulactunpc  Co.,  ct  Err . 
It  also,  as  we  are  advised,  has  surplus  in  use  as  capital  and  undi\ided  pirolii*  •  i 
$90,000.    No  further  comment  would  seem  to  be  necessar}-  as  to  the  succe*  '^  :^'  - 
companies  and  the  adequacy  of  the  protection  which  tbey  have  heretofore  ?>•  - 

It  further  appeared  from  Mr.  Ringroee's  testimony  at  the  hearing  on  Janur 
1921,  before  tne  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  uiat  the  Intem^booai  Cari^ 
Co.  had  a  plant  in  England  until  about  a  year  ago,  when  the  lease  expired,  id:   - 
instead  of  building  a  new  plant  in  England  they  have  made  arrangenieiitB  vii-  *■ 
English  firm  with  which  they  used  to  oe  connected  to  manufacture  the  pP'i-  * 
England  if  that  can  be  done  at  a  greater  profit  than  by  manufacturing  in  th»  ^--^  ' 

The  Crittall  Casement  Window  Co..  as  above  stated,  is  engaged  in  expi*-'..: 
Briti^  patent,  and  apparently  one-fiftn  of  the  profits  go  to  its  English  parent 

In  oth^r  words,  the  request  for  an  increase  in  duty  comes  not  Irom  real  Ab'"  - 
manufacturers,  but  from  our  English  competitors  who  would  like  to  see  our  p-  • 
excluded  from  this  market,  having  first  made  arrangements  to  manniictcrF  : 
product  here  if  it  can  be  done  at  a  greater  profit  than  in  England. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  it  was  stated  by  <  c* 
petitors  that  we  could  undercut  them  by  about  15  per  cent.    This  is  not  oar  »^> ' 
ence,  and  in  proof  of  the  actual  state  of  competition  we  respectfully  ref^r  t*^  t: 
following  recent  bids  submitted  by  us  and  the  results: 

Scottish  Rite  Cathedral,  Guthrie,  Okla.: 

Estimate  submitted  by  H.  Hope  &  Sons,  Dec.  16,  1920,  amountiuf;  u» .    ^ 
Secured  by  Crittall  Co.  for 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.: 

Estimate  submitted  by  H.  Hope  &  Sons,  Feb.  26,  1921,  amounting  to 
Secured  by  International  Casement  Co.  at  about 

Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Richmond,  Va.: 

Estimate  submitted  by  II.  Hope  &  Sons,  Mar.  20,  1921,  amountin]?  to 
Secured  by  Crittall  Co.  at  about 

Cleveland  Public  Hall,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Estimate  submittcnd  by  II.  Hope  &  Sons,  Feb.  9,  1921,  amounting  to. 

Crittall  Co - 

International  Casement  Co •> 

Educational  Hall,  Washington  University: 

Estimate  submitted  by  H.  Hope  &  Sons,  Jidy  6,  1921,  amounting  t«^ 
Secured  by  Crittall  Co 

In  addition,  we  have  recently  bid  for  the  windows  to  be  fumirfied  to  ib<*  1  •*' 
Asylum  in  Manitoba,  in  which  our  English  corporation  had  the  ad  vantage  of  tr- 
cent  differential  Canadian  duty.    Our  estimate  submitted  July  «.  1921  ^ww  >' 
and  the  contract  was  secured  by  the  International  Oaaemont  (^o.  for  9^7})it> 

Then^  are  two  j^noral  classes  of  steel  sash  and  casements,  ooo  wlii'-h  i*  \    * 
in(lustrial  or  factory  sash  made  in  quantity  and  not  finely  finkthed.    Wr  ^ 
bo<Mi  Mo  to  ('onipeto  for  this  sash  even  under  the  10  per  ci»nt  duty  and  h«  ♦    '  '• 
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ly  one  order  within  live  ^eara  although  we  make  large  quantities  of  it  at  the  English 
'tozy.  The  other  class  is  a  more  finely  finished  sash  or  casement  for  office  build- 
1^,  libraries  and  similar  expensive  structures.  As  our  bids  quoted  above  show,  we 
n  not  compete  for  this  work  on  the  basis  of  doing  it  cheaper  than  our  American  com- 
titoTB.  We  are,  however,  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  in  this  line  of  work, 
ir  product  is  well  known  and  has  an  established  reputation  and  it  is  on  this  basis 
xt  we  can  continue  to  do  business  in  this  country. 

We  sliall  not  attempt  to  give  actual  figures  for  the  difference  in  labor  and  material 
3t  between  the  two  countries  as  those  fiffuree  vary  from  time  to  time  and,  as  is  well 
own,  the  labor  costs  in  ^neral  in  the  I^ited  States  have  been  going  down  for  some 
ne.  Our  best  information,  however,  is  from  our  English  company,  that  the  costs 
material  and  of  labor  are  substantially  the  same  in  uie  two  countries  and  that  the 
ity  of  10  per  cent  more  than  makes  up  the  difference  without  taking  into  considera- 
>n  our  additional  cost  for  freight  and  insurance,  and  our  additional  cost  in  main- 
ining  bere  a  corporation  to  sohcit  business  and  to  attend  to  the  installing  of  the  sash 
iicn  received.  The  best  proof  of  the  actual  state  of  competition  it  seems  to  us  are 
e  facts  in  regard  to  the  success  of  our  competitors  quotea  above,  and  these  further 
cts  aa  to  the  Dusiness  of  our  New  York  corporation  since  1918  when  the  10  per  cont 
ity  went  into  effect. 

Our  fiflcal  year  ends  March  31,  and  thki  last  fiscal  year  in  which  we  did  businera 
idcr  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  ended  March  31,  1914.  The  gross  sales  of  our  New 
ork  corporation  for  that  year  were  just  a  little  short  of  $200,000.  These  i^oss  sal 36 
rluded  not  only  sash  and  casements  but  iJso  window  glass,  charges  for  installing 
.e  3asb,  and  profit  and  various  other  items.  We  have  never  done  as  well  since,  our 
rgest  gross  sales  for  any  year  being  a  little  short  of  $133,000  for  the  year  ending 
arch  31,  1921.  Our  average  gross  salM  for  the  fiscal  years  1915-1921  have  been 
)0,000,  and  the  business  of  the  New  York  corporation  for  the  period  has  resulted 
L  a  new  loss. 

We  do  not  wish  to  abandon  tnis  business  because  we  believe  it  has  a  future  in  this 
ountry  and  that  it  is  worth  trying  to  develop,  although  we  are  positive,  and  our  past 
xperience  has  shown,  that  any  increase  that  we  can  bring  about  for  ourselves  will  be 
ut  a  small  percentage  of  the  general  increase,  in  the  use  of  this  sash  and  casements, 
rhich  will  be  produced  by  and  the  profit  on  which  will  be  made  by  the  American 
lanufacturers.  Wo  are  quite  sure  that  our  business  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
per  cent  ot  the  entire  business  in  this  country. 

Wo  recognize  that  our  industrv  is  small  and  the  duties  which  we  have  paid  have 
aried  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  per  year  under  the  existing  law. 

We  respectfully  submit,  however,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  Gov- 
trnment  should  lose  money  by  abandoning  an  actual  source  of  revenue,  although  small 
n  itself,  to  our  detriment  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  English  competitors,  and  this  is 
Muticiilarly  true  in  view  of  the  evident  willingness  of  our  American  rompetitors  to 
continue  on  the  present  basis. 

We  ask,  therefore,  that  window  sash  and  casements  composed  principally  of  steel 
'hall  be  subject  to  a  duty  in  the  new  act  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  a  para- 
paph  to  that  effect  shall  be  inserted  in  the  bill  instead  of  leaving  this  product  to  be 
Axed  as  in  present  paragraph  393.  This  will  give  the  American  manufacturers  a 
iO  per  cent  protection  on  their  own  wholesale  cost  and  it  will  the  American  con- 
mmer  a  chance  to  obtain  our  product,  which  we  do  not  think  even  our  competitors 
m\\  claim  is  in  any  respect  inferior  to  theirs. 

■ 

STATB3CENT  OF  T.  R.  BINOBOSE,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  RiNOBOSE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  T.  H. 
Ringrose;  president  and  general  manager  of  the  International  Case- 
ment Co.,  of  JamestoMm,  N.  Y.  My  address  is  Jamestown,  .N.  Y. 
I  also  represent  the  Crittall  Casement  Co.  (Inc.),  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
We  are  the  only  two  manufacturers  of  steel  casement  sash.  I  brought 
a  little  model  here.  I  don't  suppose  many  of  you  have  seen  the  case- 
ment sash.  It  is  a  high-^ade  article  used  in  residences,  colleges, 
schools,  libraries,  etc.  It  is  a  sash  that  swings  on  hinges,  differing 
from  a  sliding  window.  Any  remarks  that  I  make  about  my  own 
company  will  apply  to  the  Detroit  company  as  well,  because  we  both 
started  at  about  tlie  same  time  aivi  under  somewhat  similar  condi- 
tions. 
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I  am  interested  particularly  in  paragraphs  312  and  3d3. 

Senator  Smoot.  Paragraph  393  is  the  basket  clause  and  312  orv  - 
tural  shapes. 

Mr.  RiNGR08£.  Paragraph  393  is  the  basket  clause,  and  312  k  '»i^ 
structural  shapes.  It  will  be  up  to  the  Treasury  Departnml  :- 
determine  whether  that  will  come  under  structural  shapes  fabrirat^: 
for  use  or  the  basket  clause. 

I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Fordnev  I 
but  on  Tuesday  last  you  had  before  your  committee  our  Britkh  n.r.- 
petitor,  the  only  one  left.     He  was  asking  the  duty  be  the  sam»  t- 
under  the  present  Underwood  law — 10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  we  had  beft«n  ■ 
your  British  competitor?  I  did  not  know  we  naaany  of  the  Bn* -■ 
repre  sentatives  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Yes,  sir;  you  had  Mr.  Thayer,  rcpn»s4»ntiii^  Urn' 
Hope  &  Sons,  of  Birmingham,  England. 

Senator  Simmons.  Their  American  a^ent  ? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Yes,  sir;  their  American  agent,  a  selling  comp«; 
here,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  parent  organization  in  Enpat  * 

I  have  read  a  copy  of  his  remarks.     His  main  reason  for  a^:^ 
that  this  duty  be  lowered  to  10  per  cent  was  that  we  ha«l  prwpe^ 
while  they  had  remained  stationary.     I  will  not  take  very  mtKh 
your  time,  gentlemen,  but  I  want  to  bring  this  one  point  h«x- 
j^vioT  to  1913  I  was  engaged  in  importing  windows,  and,  seein^r  ^' 
opportunity  to  manufacture  in  America,  we  put  a  plant  in  Jam*^ 
town,  N.  Y.     The  Detroit  company  started  at  about  the  same  tin.- 
In  January,  1913,  we  started  to  manufacture.     The  Underwooti  Uw 
came  into  effect  about  October  or  November.     The  duty  pn«»r  * 
that  was  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.     We  could  not  stav  in  Dosin*-- 
and  manufacture  in  America  with  three  very  large  British  concrr « 
in  competition  with  us,  so  we  sent  back  to  England  our  vice  prr- 
dent,  and  hp  rented  a  factory  as  near  to  the  American  line  of  ste*' 
ships  in  Liverpool  as  he  could  get,  to  manufacture  for  this  markrt 
special  casement  window.     It  is  for  that  reason  we  prosperpd.  tw- 
cause  we  had  a  factory  in  America,  and  if  an  architect  wanted  -••" 
special  windows  deUvered  quicklv  we  could  deliver  it,  and  we  hu: 
plant  in  England  which  he  could  use  if  he  had  time  to  wait  t 
wanted  the  lower  price. 

Then  came  on  the  war.     That  meant  that  after  a  little  wfaiV 
British  manufacturers  could  not  ship  any  materials.     Tliat.  u* 
threw  onto  us  and  our  contemporaiy  company  in  Detroit  the  bar 
of  taking  care  of  the  whole  market,  which  we  did.     We  exten*- 
our  plant.     We  built  a  new  building,  and  have  now  plenty  of  p*  * 
for  extension. 

I  don't  know  of  anything  else  I  want  to  say. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  House  pn»positjo^ 
t'O  the  basket  clause  and  also  paragraph  312? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Quite  satisfied. 

Senator  Caldeb.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  i 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  One  hundred,  normally. 

Senator  Calder.  At  Jamestown  i 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Yes;  and  about  120  at  Detroit. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  still  conduct  the  English  plant 
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Mr.  RxNGRosE.  No.  We  closed  it  a  year  ago,  because  we  felt  that 
tges  'were  up  very  high  in  England  and  we  would  have  a  better 
ance  to  compete.  But  that  is  another  point  that  we  overlooked 
the  time.  Wages  in  England  have  increased  three  times  over 
ewar  times,  while  ours  have  increased  only  twice.  So  the  result  is 
at  theirs  are  liable  to  come  down  greater  than  ours  possibly  can. 
Senator  Calder.  Have  wages  come  down  in  England  in  that  line  ? 
Mr.  RiNGROSE.  They  must  have,  these  last  two  weeks,  because 
ices  now  are  very  much  lower,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
curate  advices  on  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  do  not  know  what  wages  over  there 
e  at  this  time  as  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  ? 
Mr.  RiNGROSE.  No.  I  would  like  to  file  a  brief  in  about  three 
lys,  if  I  may  be  granted  that  permission,  and  I  can  get  that  inf or- 
ation by  that  time  from  our  British  associates. 
When  we  did  close  the  plant  in  England,  we  arranged  with  our 
d  associates  there,  tlie  nrm  with  whom  our  vice  president  and 
lyself  -were  trained,  to  manufacture  our  product,  and  last  vear 
ley  did  manufacture  $70,000  worth  of  casement  windows,  and  we 
nought  them  in  and  made  more  profit  on  them  than. we  did  on  our 
wn  product  manufactured  here.  We  want  to  keep  this  plant  going 
1  America.  We  have  a  big  plant,  and  we  would  like  to  see  it  grow 
nd  develop. 

Senator  Calder.  What  was  the  value  of  the  output  of  your  plant 
1  this  country  last  year  ? 
Mr.  RiNGROSE.  $440,000. 
Senator  Calder.  In  Detroit  ? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Jamestown,  including  $70,000  worth  we  imported 
rom  Sngland. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  conditions  warrant  it,  do  you  expect  to 
tart  your  English  plant  up  again  ? 
Mr.  RiNGROSE.  No;  we  have  closed  it  up  for  good. 

Senator  SmMONs.  Let  me  understand  you  in  regard  to  the  state- 
nent  ysou  made  about  the  cost  of  labor,  i  ou  say  the  cost  of  British 
abor  IS  higher  than  the  cost  of  labor  here  ? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  No;  it  was  not  higher,  but  it  was  nearer,  when  we 
'losed  oiu*  plant  up. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  did  you  mean  by  what  you  said  a  while 
ago!  Did  you  mean  the  English  price  of  labor  had  gone  up  three 
t.ime8  as  much  compared  with  prewar  prices  as  the  American  price 
of  labor? 

Mr,  RiNGROSE.  No,  sir.  The  American  price  went  up  twice,  and 
English  three  times. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  really  closed  your  plant  in  England  because 
there  tras  practically  no  difference  in  the  labor  cost  there  and  here  ? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  No;  there  was  just  a  little  difference. 

Senator  Simmons.  Was  it  in  favor  of  America  or  England  ? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  The  difference  was  in  favor  of  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Simmons.  Great  Britain  labor  prices  were  higher? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  No;  lower. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  when  you  added  ocean  freight  rates 
there  was  no  advantage  in  operating  tne  English  plant  ? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  None  whatever  at  that  time,  but  the  reductions 
were  much  greater  in  England. 
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Senator  La  Follbttb.  Do  you  know  what  the  raductions  tuvf 
been  in  the  last  two  weeks. 

Mr.  RiNQRosE.  No,  sir;  I  could  fiad  that  out  and  put  it  in  thebrirf 
which  I  will  file  in  about  three  days. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  that  is  true,  what  do  you  need  this  prolec^tm 
for  ?  We  should  not  pass  a  tariff  law  upoD  conjecture  as  to  prices 
poming  down,  but  it  ought  to  be  based  upon  the  price  of  labor  hftv 
and  the  price  of  labor  there  at  the  same  time.  They  may  go  ddirn 
here.  I  hope  thoy  will.  They  ought  to  in  some  industries.  Th*v 
may  go  down  in  Europe.  But  m  framing  this  tariff  law  we  ^ould  Dili 
assume  that  American  wages  are  going  to  remain  stationary,  whiic 
English  wages  will  continue  to  go  down. 

Mr.  KiNQROSB.  No.  However  they  go  down,  English  wages  will 
go  down  greater  than  ours. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  do  you  know  that  i  They  have  not  done  i> 
so  far.  They  went  up  faster  than  American  wages,  according  to  your 
own  statement. 

Mr.  RiNOROSG.  I  can  find  that  out  for  you. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  know  it! 

Mr.  RiNGROSB.  I  do  not  know  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  simply  guessing  at  it,   and   I  ihin-. 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  guesswork  about  these  tariff  statements- 
Mr,  RiNGitosE.  Well,  judging  by  the  prices  they  are  quoting  tliH 
last  two  or  three  weeks  they  must  have  come  down  considerablT 

Senator  Simmons.  During  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  t 

Mr.  RixORosE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Up  to  that  time  you  thought  it  wa-*  cboBn-" 
for  you  to  operate  a  factory  there  as  well  as  in  America? 

Mr.  RiNOROSE.  No;  that  was  a  year  f^o. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  it  was  just  a  little  while  ugo. 

Mr.  RiNOROSE.  No;  we  closed  our  factory  over  there  about  < 
vcar  ago,  but  it  is  in  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  that  the  priiH 
Vinve  been  very  much  lower  than  they  were. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  are  bringing  your  prict^s  downlow-rl 

Mr.  RiNOROSE.  Yes;  our  prices  are  lower. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  are  going  down  lower  still  * 

Mr.  RiNOROSE.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Siuhons.  And  they  are  still  ahead  of  you? 

Mr.  RiNGRoaB,  We  can  not  possibly  go  as  low  as  thoy  are  pitu 
now.     That  is  impossible,  even  if  we  come  to  prewar  prices. 

Senator  Smoot.  Suppose  you  take  American  gold  over  there  ts 
buy  English  money  and  pay  the  labor  over  in  Europe  with  Eto;!:- 
money,  could  you  not  run  your  plant  then  i 

Mr.  RiNQROBB.  Yes;  we  could  run  the  plant  to  a  big  advuit«(.- 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  contemplate  opening  this  plant  ot 
there  again,  do  you? 

Mr.  RiNOROSE.  No.  We  have  arranged  with  a  large  mamfv 
turer  in  England  to  manufacture  our  prtrauct. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  he  is  going  to  manufacture  it  for  y 

Mr,  RiNOROSE.  For  us. 

Senator  Calder.  If  it  is  profitable! 

Mr.  Rinorosb.  Surely,  if  it  is  profitable. 

Senator  I-A  Foi.i.ettb.  Tbat  is  a  contingent  contract  ( 

Mr.  RiNOROSE.  Surely,  that  is  a  contingent  contract. 
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_  * 

Senator  La  FoiXEtTE.  What  rate  are  you  paying  now  for  com- 
on  lal>or  in  your  factory  ? 
Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Per  hour? 
Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 
Mr.  HiNGBOSE.  Thirty  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  did  you  pay  at  the  highest  point 
ior  to  the  present  time  ? 
Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Forty-five  cents. 

Senator  La  Foli.ette.  How  long  ago  was  your  factory  established 
this  country? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  January,  1913. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  were  you  paying  then  for  common 
bor? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Seventeen  and  one  half  cents. 
Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  all  ? 
1^.  RiNGROSE.  Yes;  thank  you. 

BLXRW    OY  THOMAS  H.  BIHG&OSS,  REPRESEHTIHO  THE  INTERNATIOHAL    CASE- 
MBHT  00.  (IHO.)  AND  ORITTALL  CA8EMEHT  WINDOW  GO.  (INC.). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  words  ''sashes  and  frames''  in  paragraph  104  in  the 
reeent  Underwood  tariff  are  included  aIon|:  with  beams,  girders,  joists,  angles,  etc. 
ishes  and  frames  are  a  highly  finished  article  mostly  fitted  with  expensive  bronze 
aadware  and  used  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy,  in  libraries,  colleges,  and  public 
uildings.  The  product  is  mostly  handmade.  The  other  articles  in  the  paragraph 
-e  bars  of  steel  or  iron  not  advanced  in  manuafcture  fiuther  than  the  rolling. 
The  ^words  '  'sashes  and  frames"  were  not  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  law,  but  were 
dded  in  the  Underwood  law  on  the  recommendation  of  Henry  Ilope  &  Sons  (Ltd.) 
ad  George  Wragge  (Ltd.),  both  Brit&h  corporations.  We  did  not  testifv  at  these 
earings.  Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  they  carried  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
In  the  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Thaver,  Senate  Finance  Conmiittee  tariff  hearings,  item  (1), 
fr.  Thayer  states,  in  arguing  for  10  per  cent  duty,  that  since  1913  we  have  prospered 
nd  their  business  has  practically  remained  stationary.  In  considering  this  we 
espectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  December,  1913,  soon  after  the 
Jnderwooa  bill  became  law,  in  order  to  stay  in  the  business  the  International  Case- 
nent  Go.  were  comjpelled  to  open  a  foctory  in  Liverpool,  England.  The  Crittall 
basement  Window  Co.'s  parent  organization  is  in  England.  We  could  not  possibly 
lave  prospered  had  we  not  had  these  factories  in  England  to  manufacture  for  us. 
it  should  also  be  noted  that  during  the  war  and  for  sometime  afterwards  our  British 
competitors  were  not  in  position  to  manufacture  for  this  market.  Our  capital  and 
>lant8  were  enlarged  in  the  United  States  to  meet  this  condition,  and  we  are  anxioui« 
Lo  manufacture  all  our  product  here. 

In  r^ard  to  our  profits  for  the  years  1913  to  1920,  inclusive,  these  show  an  average 
)f  8.27  per  cent  on  the  sales. 

^  Mr.  iSiayer  gives  a  list  of  contracts  in  which  lower  prices  were  quoted  in  the  United 
States.  We  could  mve  a  list  reading  the  opposite  way,  but  it  would  not  be  of  much 
service  because  of  the  special  nature  of  each  contract  and  the  fact  that  in  the  majority 
of  the  jobs  quoted  by  Afr.  Thayer  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  for  material  pur- 
chased or  for  labor  done  in  this  country. 

In  connection  with  the  Brandon  Asylum,  Manitoba,  Canada,  the  price  referred 
to  was  quoted  by  the  International  Casement  Co.'s  Canadian  associates  (Canadian 
.\llis-Chalmer8  Co^  and  was  for  work  made  in  Canada.  We  could  not  possibly  com- 
pete with  British  nrms  in  Canada,  and  for  over  a  year  the  above-mentioned  Canadian 
nrm  has  been  manufacturing  international  casements  in  Canada. 

For  actual  figures  we  resi)ectfully  refer  you  to  pages  759  to  766,  Hearings  on  Gen- 
eral Tariff  Revision  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  part  2,  1921.  In 
the  supplemental  brief  of  Henry  Hope  A  Sons,  pages  704  and  765,  please  note,  lino 
12,  page  765^  they  state  the  International  Casement  Co.'s  cost  is  $23.45.  This  i^ 
correct  and  in  accordance  with  our  testimony  given  before  the  Wavs  and  Means 
Committee.  In  line  18,  page  7b5,  they  state  we  can  sell  at  $23.45.  T^o  their  figures 
they  add  selling  expenses  and  profit.  We,  too,  have  representatives  in  \-ariou«' 
cities,  and  to  our  cost  of  $23.45  must  be  added  20  per  cent  to  rover  these  expenses 
and  profit,  also  the  freight  from  Jamestown  to  the  seaboard. 


•Details  of  comparative  costs  and  selling  prices  in  Great  Britain  and  the  liui 
•States,  taken  from  figures  furnished  by  Henry  Hope  iIe  Sons  (Ltd.),  page  765,  are  .- 
follows: 

(Jost  of  casement  24  by  54  inches  in  England  packed  ready  for  shipment  to 

Xew  York  ( €3  I6s.  9d.),  present  rate  of  exchange  $3.70  per  pound $H  .'• 

Ocean  freight,  insurance,  cartage,  dock  dues,  and  customs  tax 1 .'" 

1.).  i" 
Duty  10  per  cent I  ' 

1  'oat  with  duty  landed  in  New  York \^>\ 

Selling  expenses  and  profit  20  per  cent "  • 

Selling  price  in  New  York  City 20  > 

Cost  of  casement  24  by  59  inches,  made  in  ['nited  States,  packed  ready  for 

shipment i.  ' 

Freignt  to  New  York '- 

Cost  landed  in  New  York 24  •- 

Selling  expenses  and  pro(it,  20  per  cent 4  s 

Selling  price  in  New  York C>  * 

In  other  words,  the  selling  price  of  American  manufacturer  on  this  particular  can 
ment  is  $8.73,  or  43^^^  per  cent,  above  the  selling  price  of  the  Hritian  manufactur'  - 
based  on  to-day's  rate  of  exchange  ($3.70==i:i). 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  rate  of  duty  in  House  bill  H.  R.  Tr  i 
is  fair,  providing  casement  saslies  come  under  the  basket  clause  of  paragraph  39.^  s: 
35  per  cent  ad  ^orem  taken  on  American  valuation. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  information  regarding  reduction  in  wages  in  (Jr-  si 
Britain,  we  cabled  to  the  Crittall  Casement  Co..  of  Braintree,  England,  and  to-i^i 
received  reply  giving  the  following  information: 

Skilled  casement  mechanics  reduced  21^%  per  cent,  common  lalior  21  percent,  fr  i 
the  high  peak  of  war  period  tq  present  day. 


LETTER  OF  DIBECTOB  OF  GEOLOGICAL  SUBVET  IF  BEPLT  T< 
STATEMENT  OF  CHABLES  W.  POTTS,  DEEBWOOD,  Mm.' 

Department  op  the  Interioh, 
United  States  Geological  Subvki, 

Wadtington,  October  6,  /^ 
Dr.  Thomas  Walker  Page, 

Chairman  United  States  Tariff  Commisdon. 

Dear  Dr.  Page:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  September  30  with  referenf^  1 
the  statements  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Potts  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  I'nit*! 
States  Senate. 

Mr.  Potts 's  charges  are  of  such  »  character  and  of  such  wide  range  that  they  d^m&j 
rather  detailed  consideration.  It  has  seemed  best,  therefore,  to  prepare  lather  v\ 
answers  to  each  type  of  charge.  I  give  below  a  sumnuuy  of  my  reply.  Consid»T:] 
the  reception  given  to  the  charges  by  the  Senate  committee,  I  suggest  that  Mr.  ?« 1 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  retract  the  charges  and,  if  possible,  to  rei4)pear  b« ti 
the  committee  under  circumstances  that  permit  cross-examination.  I  need  scart^i 
assure  you  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  both  this  letter  and  the  atudi«d  stateix*  i 
as  you  wish. 

Mr.  Potts 's  charges  that  the  survey's  estimates  of  manganese-ore  reser^^eo  aiv  t>*H 
upon  superficial  examinationB  and  obsolete  reports  and  that  the  examinationff  ^  i 
undertaken  with  pessimism  are  untrue.  His  further  chaiiges  that  the  lepoftv  of  i 
serves  in  the  Butte  district  are  not  consistent  with  reports  of  production  and  th^:  t 
World  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geology  was  based  upon  material  available  in  191/.  i 
not  only  untrue  but  arise  out  of  his  very  superficial  examination  of  and  carelear  r*^  i 
ence  to  the  publications.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  refused,  for  the  preaent  at  1*  ^ 
to  give  the  survey  access  to  the  data  and  methods  by  which  his  estimate  of  10. CK^*  I 
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H  of  4:i  per  cent  ore  waa  reached.  Further,  by  partial  statements  and  by  the  incor- 
t  use  of  data  submitted  to  him,  he  has  reacned  conclusions  which  are  obviously 
•«ouiici. 

rhe  fopegoing  discussion  of  the  charges  and  claims  of  Mr.  Potts  should  not  becloud 
'  fundaxnental  question  of  the  amount  of  manganese-bearine  materials  remaining 
jnlnecl  in  the  United  States,  for  that  is  the  information  whidi  Congress  needs.  It 
>ut  of  the  question  for  the  survey  at  the  present  time  to  attempt  an  exhaustive 
xa.Tmii&tion  of  all  or  even  most  of  the  principal  deposits.  In  consiaeiin^  the  present 
lation  I  do  not  think  this  is  necessary.  The  estimates,  even  of  qualified  individuals, 
icemine  the  domestic  resources  of  a  number  of  minerals  seem  bound  to  differ 
lel^ .  The  estimates  of  mineral  reserves  by  conservative  persons,  particularly  those 
Lscious  of  responsibility,  will  always  seem  ridiculously  low  to  persons  of  different 
aperskment  and  to  those  seeking  to  promote  selfish  ends.  After  considering  the  esti- 
.tos  of  our  domestic  manganese  reserves  made  by  the  Surv^ev  during  1917  and  1918, 
*  t9Bt4?inents  of  production  that  have  been  filed  by  the  producers  with  the  Survey, 
1  other  sources  of  information  published  or  furnished  informally  since  that  time. 
:ive  herewith  the  Survey's  present  impression  of  domestic  maneanese-ore  reserves, 
ere  is  fair  assurance  of  the  existence  m  domestic  deposits  of  aoout  1,800,000  tons 
material  containing  more  than  35  per  cent  manganese,  which  are  sufficient  to  make 
out  75,000,000  tons  of  steeL  by  present  practices.  If  the  large  reserves  of  lower 
kde  material  be  considered,  makinc"  proper  allowances  for  necessary  adjustments 
steel  plants  and  processes,  the  comoinea  reserves  are  probably  sufficient  to  make 
out  t'wice  as  much  steel,  or  150,000,000  tons. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  Otis  SMrrn,  Director. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Washington  f  October  7,  1921 . 
r.  Thomas  Walker  Page, 

('hairnmn  United  Stat^  Tariff  Commission. 

My  Dsar  Dr.  Page:  Supplementing  my  letter  of  yesterday,  I  wish  to  call  your 
tention  to  an  article  on  manganese  by  Mr.  Potts,  which  appears  in  the  current  num- 
er  of  the  Mining  Congees  Journal,  which  came  to  my  desk  to-day. 

Near  the  close  of  this  article,  on  pa^e  3J4,  you  may  find  a  statement  wherein  Mr. 
otts  admits  more  than  he  orally  admitted  to  Mr.  Hewett  at  the  time  of  their  recent 
iterview.  This  shows  that  the  factor  used  by  Mr.  Potts  in  multiplying  the  survey's 
stimate  of  high-grade  reserves  is  admittedly  based  upon  the  disparity  between  the 
irvey's  estimates  of  certain  deposits  and  the  tonnages  subsequently  proved  for  the 
ime  deposits.  Not  to  again  call  attention  to  the  flagrant  errors  in  some  of  Mr.  Potts's 
omparisons,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  danger  of  this  method  is  well  set  forth  in 
he  memorandum  accompanying  my  letter  of  yesterday. 

On  the  same  page  in  an  earlier  paragraph  Afr.  Potts  reiterates  his  reference  to  the 
,800  tons  of  high-grade  ore  in  the  Butte  district,  with  which  he  compares  a  many 
imes  larger  tonnage  of  ore  shipped  from  the  same  district,  not  specifying,  however, 
he  kind  of  the  ore  so  dipped,  the  survey's  distinction  in  its  estimate  between  oxide 
nd  carbonate  ores  being  either  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Potts,  as  he  stated  to  Mr.  Hewett, 
T  disregarded  by  him  in  hie  very  plain  purpose  to  discredit  the  United  States  Geo- 
o?:ical  Survey. 

Yours,  very  cordially, 

Geo.  Otis  Smith,  Director. 


t'o.\IMKNT   on   the    CHARGES   OK   C.  W.  PoiTS. 

Statement  of  policy. — Although  the  estimation  of  mineral  reserves  is  naturally  a  part 
i)f  the  work  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  an  exhaustive  detailed  oxamina- 
\\on  of  all  tile  deposits  that  should  enter  into  any  final  estimate  involves  such  an 
•extraordinary  amount  of  careful  work  by  highly  qualified  geologists  that  it  has  only 
'>een  undertaken  for  a  few  substances,  such  as  coal,  iron,  petroleum,  etc.  For  a  num- 
\H^r  of  years  the  survey  has  been  engaged  in  an  exhaustive  estimate  of  the  coal  resources 
of  the  United  States,  and  highly  dependable  detailed  estimates  are  now  available. 
Recently  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  attempt  to  make  such  an  estimate  of  the  petroleum 
Teservpsl  The  distribution  of  the  petroleum  deposits  of  the  country  is  such  that  in 
order  to  obtain  even  preliminary'  fijjures  it  has  been  necessary  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
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many  engineers  and  geologists  throughout  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  t 
of  the  survey.    Only  the  crisis  of  the  war  warranted  the  survey's  att«inpt  to 
estimate  of  the  domestic  reserves  of  a  metal  having  such  widespread  dJ^baaoa 
occurring  in  such  irregular  and  ill-defined  deposits  as  manganese. 

It  is  apparent  to  those  familiar  with  the  deposits  of  the  common  meub  tibit 
dependable  estimates  of  reserves  must  be  based  upon  much  detailed  ' 
obtained  in  mine  explorations  as  well  as  upon  the  sound  interpretatioD  of  the  9«te 
relations  under  whicn  the  materials  exist.    It  is  further  well  recognised  that  ttr  «- 
mates  of  highlv  qualified  observers,  even  in  individual  mines,  frequently  diffar  a(fr> 
ciablv,  deiiending  upon  the  emphasis  placed  upon  certain  idnds  of  geotopcil  ^a 
In  other  words,  there  is  conunoniy  a  possibility  tor  difference  of  opinion  anooc  q-<^. 
ficd  and  straightforward  observers.    It  was  the  survey's  hope  in  attempdif  lo  «. 
mate  the  manganese  resources  of  the  United  States  to  nave  a  consovatiw  msaaa:^ 
the  reserves,  in  order  that  a  wise  program  for  imp(»ta  could  be  put  in  force  done  i1f 
war.    These  estimates  were  needed  because  it  was  emphatically  contended  b)  *^ 
steel  and  alloy  makers  who  constitute  the  consumers  that  there  were  no  driiir. 
resources  worth  considering  in  an  import  program.    In  order  to  have  additinwa!  iAii 
however,  the  geologists  engaged  in  the  work  were  reauested  to  estimate  the  addiuc^ 
quantities  that  would  probably  be  made  available  oy  exploration  wofk  im  pnp^ 
The  siurvey 's  estimate,  therefore,  contains  two  figures — pne,  of  dependably  nc»%<n. 
(]uantitie8  and,  the  other,  additional  reserves  in  prospect.    That  there  inay  U* »  t 
manganese  ore  in  the  United  States  tlum  the  sum  of  tiiese  two  Quantities  has  mc  U«' 
denied  by  the  survey.    It  has  simply  been  stated  that  in  the  lignt  of  the  week  ths: 
done  during  1917  and  1918,  including  search,  exploration,  and  examinatioBu  it 
highly  improbable  that  there  is  twice  as  much  as  the  1,800,000  t<Ki0  of '    ' 
manganese  ore  included  in  this  estimate. 

The  testimony  and  brief  of  C.  W.  Potts. — In  the  present  instance,  in 
with  the  survey's  policy,  I  sent  Mr.  Hewett,  the  geologist  who  had  cfaai^  of 
ganese  for  the  survey  during  the  war,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Potts,  in  the  bope 
common  understanding  might  be  reached  concerning  domestic  reserves.  Mr. 
met  Mr.  Potts  on  September  29  and  30,  and  they  discussed  the  situatkn  at 
length.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Potts,  beyond  adimttia 
to  obtain  his  estimate  he  multiplied  the  survey's  estimate  by  a  factor,  fiady 
to  show  Mr.  Hewett  the  data  or  to  explain  the  methods  by  v^ch  he  anivcd  at  ^ 
own  estimates  of  manganese  reserves.  AlUiough  Mr.  Hewett  is  satisfied  that  H- 
Potts  has  some  dependable  data  that  would  be  helpful  in  revising  in  detail  the  «a 
mate  of  manganese  reserves,  he  withholds  them,  and  consequently  they  en  not  ^ 
used  in  preparing  this  memorandum. 

In  the  following  statement  answer  will  first  be  made  to  Mr.  Potti's  obftciiMa  ■ 
the  survey  estimate  of  manganese  reserves.    Attention  will  then  be  called  to  «» 
of  the  fli^nant  errors  in  Mr.  rotts's  brief  and  testimony  before  the  Senate  fn— inr« 

1.  In  iSie  paper  by  Messrs.  Harder  and  Hewett,  to  which  refierence  is  OMifc  a  w 
her  of  times,  it  is  stated:  "This  part  of  the  work  (estimation  of  reeerwa)  was  a; 
proached  with  a  certain  apprehension,  for  it  was  recognixed  that  for  moK  dinw 
neither  the  extent  of  explorations  nor  time  available  for  the  work  woold  peimit  ^ 
order  of  accuracy  that  most  mining  companies  reauire  as  guides  in  opeimliBir-  **    T^  * 
statement  is  clearly  the  basis  for  the  charge  by  Mr.  Potts  that  it  is  adnutted 


vestigations  were  superficial  (p.  1676)  and  that  the  work  was  not  thoroogh  •>  1^^ 
For  your  information  I  attach  hereto  a  brief  summary  of  the  estimate  mr 


your  iniormation  i  attacn  nereto  a  bnef  summary 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Harder  and  Hewett,  in  which  the  work  is  classified 
it  was  detailed  or  reconnaissance  and  as  to  whether  estimates  mk^t  wamst  iv«: 
or  not.    In  this  work  18  g:eologist8,  of  whom  12  were  memboB  of  this  snrver, 
chosen  because  of  previous  experience  and  other  fitness,  devoted  a  total  of 
months  to  field  examinations  during  1917  and  1918.    Of  the  1,181  deposiSa 
588  lie  in  districts  where  the  work  was  of  detailed  character  involving  the  _ 
of  geologic  maps.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  reserves  of  hi^-gnde  ore  in  thti 
make  up  80  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  United  States  and  of  the 
serves  in  prospect  almost  the  entire  amount,  if  the  carbonate  ore  of  the  Bntle 
be  omitted .    The  reconnaissance  work  wad  done  in  districts  that  moatly  oSm 
promise  of  reserves  of  high-^rade  ore,  although  a  number  of  districts 
Ojade  ore  were  considered  in  this  manner  only.    The  survey  has  oerver  had  ar 
doubt  that  the  reserves  of  low-grade  manganese  ore  were  adequate  to  m^e^ 
that  the  steel  industry  would  impose  for  some  years  to  come. 

2.  It  is  stated  (pp.  1684  and  1694>  that  the  data  upon  whidi  the  survey's 
reserves  are  based  are  obsolete,  and  to  substantiate  the  claim  a  list  M  nia 
jjivpn  in  which  the  work  was  done  during  1917. 
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It  should  be  stated  that  of  the  nine  regions  subsequent  reports  to  the  survey  show 
at  little  or  no  exploration  work  was  done  after  examination  hy  the  survey  geologists 

the  following:  (1)  Western  Arkansas:  (3)  Colorado,  other  districts;  (S)  Oklahoma; 
)  Montana,  other  districts.  Two  others,  (3)  Leadville  district,  Colo.,  and  (5) 
lyiina  Range,  Minn.,  contain  only  low-grade  ore.  In  only  two  regions  could 
rther  exploration  have  added  to  the  reserves  of  high-grade  ore — (6)  Butte,  Mont. ;  (7) 
urg:mia,  east  side  of  valley. 

An  analysis  of  the  table  of  reserves  prepared  by  Messrs.  Harder  and  Hewett  shows 
At  of  the  total  estimate  of  hi^-naae  reserves,  417,000  tons,  or  approximately  60 
iT  cent  of  the  proven  total,  is  m  districts  where  field  work  was  completed  as  late  as 
me,  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1918.  After  considermg  the  table  of 
serves  in  the  light  of  the  reports  submitted  to  the  survey  by  mine  operators  up  to  the 
id  of  1920,  it  appears  that  the  estimates  for  the  districts  which  contam  more  than  half 

the  reserve  of  high-grade  ore  are  still  reliable.  In  several  of  the  districts  containing 
le  remainder  of  the  reserve  recent  work  has  probably  justified  an  increase  in  the 
itimates. 

3.  It  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Potts  (pp.  1690  and  1691)  tbat  the  production  reports  are  not 
>iiBiatent  with  the  statements  of  reserves. 

Although  Mr.-  Potts  stated  that  the  survey  has  never  changed  an  estimated  reserve 
:  2,800  tons  of  high-grade  ore  in  the  Butte  district,  he  admitted  in  conference  with  Mr. 
lewett  that  in  the  table  where  this  fi^re  appears  he  has  never  read  the  following 
K>tnote:  ''AH  recorded  deposits  of  oxide  ores  examined;  estimate  does  not  include 
irge  deposits  of  carbonate  ore,  35  to  38  per  cent  manganese. ' '  Mr.  Potts  further  stated 
lat  he  has  not  read  the  original  report  from  which  Butte  estimates  are  taken.  In  this 
sport  it  is  stated:  *'The  known  workable  bodies  of  this  ore  (carbonate)  aggregate 
3veral  thousand  tons,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  further  developments  will 
isclose  large  additional  amounts.''  (U.  S.  G.  S.  Bull.  690-E,  p.  112,  published 
Lpr.  9,  1918.)  A  more  recent  report  contains  this  statement:  "The  quantity  of 
hodochrosite  ore  reported  as  actually  developed  early  in  November,  1918,  was  more 
ban  125,000  tons.  To  this  reserve  should  be  added  an  unknown  and  presumably 
^ery  lai^e  amount  in  prospect.  In  addition  the  lodes  contain  an  almost  unlimited 
[uantity  of  low-grade  material,  consisting  of  the  carbonate  and  silicate  of  manganese 
kud  quartz  mixed  in  different  proportions.  This  constitutes  a  reserve  from  which, 
f  the  necessity  arose,  the  country's  needs  might  be  largely  supplied."  (U.  S.  G.  8. 
3uU.  725-C,  p.  176,  published  Aug.  8,  1921.) 

It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  any  statement  concerning  the  reserves  in  the 
f^utte  district  that  it  was  planned  to  have  Mr.  Pardee  make  an  examination  of  the 
iistrict  in  October,  1918,  and  that  he  was  prevented  from  making  this  examination 
^y  illness.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  it  is  adequately  confirmed  that  Mr.  Pardee  at 
^he  time  of  his  first  examination  of  the  Butte  district  in  August,  1917,  was  the  first 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  officials  in  the  Anaconda  Copper  Oo.  the  possible  use  of 
Lhifl  material.  It  was  upon  his  advice  that  inquiries  were  first  made  concerning  the 
marketing  of  the  material.  Although  a  definite  estimate  has  not  been  assigned  to  the 
reserves  of  carbonate  ore  in  the  Butte  district,  the  knowledge  concerning  these  bodies 
bas  been  taken  into  consideration  in  summary  statements  concerning  the  prospective 
production  from  domestic  sources.  Great  dependence  has  never  been  placed  by  the 
3  ryey  on  a  large  part  of  the  reserves  of  the  district,  even  at  the  prices  prevailing 
during  the  war,  because  it  has  no  record  that  any  qualified  engineer  or  geologist  has 
stated  that  the  bodies  could  be  explored  profitably  for  manganese  ore  alone.  An  of  the 
production  of  carbonate  ore  from  the  Butte  district  to  date  has  come  from  mines 
that  have  been  thoroughly  explored  in  advance  to  extract  bodies  of  copper  and  zinc 
Dre.  No  charges  for  development  of  the  bodies  have,  therefore,  had  to  do  borne  by 
the  production  of  manganese  ore. 

Mr.  Potts  refers  several  times  (pp.  1677,  1686,  and  1692)  to  the  fact  that  two  mines 
in  the  Batesville  district  have  |)roduced  more  ore  than  the  reserve  assigned  by  the 
survey  geologist  to  them.  As  this  geologist  is  in  Utah,  the  only  explanation  that  can 
be  offered  at  present  is  that  the  estimate  for  these  particular  mines  was  low.  Such 
a  discrepanc V  does  not  necessarily  indicate,  however,  that  the  total  estimate  for  the 
district  was  low.  I  still  feel  that  the  geologist  was  peculiarly  competent  to  estimate 
reserves  in  that  field.  Certainly,  before  his  estimate  for  the  district  is  revised,  he 
should  be  consulted. 

4.  Mr.  Potts  nuikes  statements  (pp.  1678  and  1684)  purporting  to  show  that  recent 
reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  concerning  mineral  production  and  reserves  of  man- 
ganese ore  are  old  and  out  of  date.  To  substantiate  the  claim  he  cites  the  World  Atlas 
of  Oommercial  Geology,  published  in  1921,  and  states  that  ^'  the  data  upon  which  this 
report  is  based  were  compiled  from  information  available  in  1913."  rfot  only  does 
this  publication,  the  first  of  its  kind,  contain  practically  complete  information  con* 
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cerxung  mineral  production  throughout  the  entire  world  for  the  year  1918,  only  tvi. 
able  late  in  1919,  but  Mr.  Potts  m  conference  with  Mr.  Hewett  admifcB  that'b^  "^ 
never  read  the  text  on  manganese  in  this  report  and  has  never  read  a  table  ia  n  t  - 
made  the  statement  on  the  basis  of  a  reply  by  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Geoloekal  ^^^r^  - 
to  a  question  of  his.    In  the  discussion  of  world  production  of  minerals,  the  yew  I  ^ 
was  considered  representative  because  it  was  the  last  normal  year. 

5.  Mr.   Potts  states  (p.   1690):  ''Apparentljr  the    Government   gedogislf  b-* 
approached  investigation  of  domestic  reserves  with  pessimism. "    As  Mr.  F^tta  vir.-- 
in  conference  with  Mr.  Hewett  that  until  midsummer  of  1920  he  never  met  a  ^•'  r- 
of  the  Geological  Survey  who  was  engaged  in  the  examination  of  mannneee  6*^-*  - 
during  the  war,  his  impression  concerning  the  attitude  of  these  geofogists  is^w 
nothing.    There  is  abundant  record  in  the  form  of  summar>'  reports  to  tiie  r«r.r- 
of  National  Defense,  War  Industries  Board,  and  Shipping  Boara  ouring  1917  and  !  -  * 
as  well  as  the  testimony  of  many  producers  of  manganese  ore,  that  the  attitude  •  *  '* 
geologists  was  quite  the  reverse  and  that  they  were  constantly  inniHting  upon  ^m\^.^  i 
for  the  use  of  the  steadily  rising  production  and  upon  dependence  on  domestic  nmr^ 

6.  Mr.  Potts'  brief  states  (p.  1691):  "It  has  also  been  proved  that  the  ertiaat^ 
the  period  of  time  which  these  reserves  would  last  this  country  is  based  only  q* '. 
an  estimate  of  high-grade  ore  which  is  belittled  and  that  that  estimate  does  not  uk' 
into  consideration  lower  ^;rade  manganese  ores  or  the  manganese  ore  aoBodatrd  v. 
iron  ore;  nor  does  it  take  into  consideration  the  metidlurgical  adaptability  of  all    .* 
ores  in  steel  making.  **    This  statement  is  made  in  spite  of  the  following  paafor 
taken  irom  one  of  the  reports  to  which  he  refers  several  times:  "The  widc^*^ 
utilization  of  low-fi;rade  in  place  of  high-grade  material  undoubtedly  presents  inp'Kr: 
metalluigical  problems.    To  the  optimistic  observer  incompetent  to  oonadcr  tt— 
problems  in  detail  the  progress  maae  to  this  end  in  1917  ana  1918  ofifefs  oonsdflm:  - 
•encouragement.    The  large  reserves  of  the  low-«Tade  material  can  probal'l 
depended  upon  under  stress  to  double  the  probable  life  of  the  hirii-mde  orv 

A  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Potts's  testimony  and  brief  to  the  Senate  Fir^.  * 
Oommittee  in  the  light  of  statements  made  above  indicates  that  he  is  mare  roo''<^  ••' 
with  discrediting  the  Geological  Survev  as  a  source  of  accurate  and  prompt  inh't:.- 
tion  than  he  is  in  supplying  evidence  for  the  case  which  he  presents.    This  atti: 
might  be  pardoned  if  there  were  not  abimdant  evidence  from  his  brief  that  is  ' "  *- 
to  strengtnen  his  aigument  he  uses  short  cuts  and  questionable  methods  to  «}  u 
his  own  estimates,  quotes  partial  statements  which  convey  a  meaning  diffcfeot  f"  = 
the  original  text,  and  has  railed  to  understand  some  of  the  critical  data  used  by  r  .- 

( 1)  At  the  time  of  his  appearance  before  the  Senate  committee,  August  36!  I  *. 
Mr.  Potts  stated  (p.  1693):  ''From  the  data  already  accumulated  Uie  evidence  p  ::v 
to  a  reserve  tonnage  of  domestic  manganese  ore  as  follows:  ^.^^ 

"High-grade  manganese,  35  per  cent  and  over 10, OC^'  •■* 

•'Ferruginous  manganese,  10  to  35  per  cent 30.00i^  •■• 

''Manganiferous  iron  ore,  5  to  10  per  cent  manganese 45, 00i».  ••• 

Also  (p.  1694):  "Up-to-date  investigations  prove  tliat  the  reserves  of  hich-c:*' 
manganese  ore  are  approximately  10,000,000  tons." 

In  order  to  justify  the  estimate  of  10,000,000  tons  of  high-grade  ore,  Mr.  Pot:?  .- 
conference  with  Mr.  Hewett,  stated  that  this  estimate  is  obtained  by  multiphnzf  "  - 
total  reserves  as  published  by  the  Geological  Survev  by  a  tector  considered  b>  ' 
to  be  dependable  from  his  recent  data  concerning  a  few  districts.  He  further  »ir.  i- 
that  he  nad  no  data  other  than  that  of  the  Geological  Survey  conceniinir 
the  most  productive  districts. 

(2)  Concerning  the  estimates  of  reserves  of  domestic  high-gnde  mangi 
Mr.  rotts  quotes  (p.  1687)  a  statement  of  Messrs.  Harder  and  Hewett:  '*The 
represent  little  more  than  the  order  of  magnitude  of  minimum  recorefable  •;  ^' 
titles,''  so  as  to  suggest  that  it  applies  to  the  whole  countO[.  In  the  original  ^  --  -^i 
the  statement  only  applies  to  tne  estimates  of  reserves  in  Virginia,  G«anria.  &  ' 
Tennessee. 

(3)  In  calling  attention  to  the  small  estimate  of  high-giade  manganese  ot^  it  * 
Butte  district.  2,800  tons  (p.  1690),  Mr.  Potts  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Albert  J  .^ 
man  to  the  effect  that  71,000  tons  of  manganese  ore  were  produced  bv  hla  ccm&t«.-. 
in  1918  and  63,000  tons  in  1920.    Mr.  Potts  admitted  in  conf^ence  with  Mr.  H«^ 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  these  quantities  represent  not  faigb-^nde  :  ^ 
ganese  ore  but  low-grade  oxide  ore  which  had  to  be  milled  to  yiM  a  shipfa^r 
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entrate.     This  material  was  part  of  the  estimated  400,000  tons  of  low-grade  material 
B  fig:ured  by  Mr.  Pardee  and  which  appears  in  the  taole  of  reserves: 

E^tinuMtes  of  domestic  manganese  ore  classified  according  to  character  of  work  done. 


-I  I>etail€d  work:  Estiinatcs 
hi£^y  dependable 

-2.  i>^afled  work:  deposits 
sach  ttiat  fiirther  work  may 
warrant  reviaion 

*-l.  Recomiaiasance  work:  Es- 
timates lii^y  dependable; 
UtUe  or  no  exploration  since 
examiziatknis , 

>-2.  Becannaissanoe  work:  De- 
posits such  tbat  ftirther  work 
may  warrant  revision , 

^.  Not  examined  by  survey 


Number 

deposits 

exam- 

ined, 

1916-1918. 


40 


MS 


211 


296 
25 


Manganese  35  per 
cent  -f . 


Reserves. 


Tons. 
178,000 

387,000 


89,7fi0 


50,000 


Addi- 
tional re- 
serves in 
prospect. 


Tont. 
350,000 

280,000 


(?) 


(?) 


Manganese  5  to  35 
per  cent,  largely 
more  than  20  per 
cent  SiOt,  less 
than  30  per  cent 
Pe. 


Reserves. 


Tons, 
116,450 

235,000 


507,350 


460,200 


Addi- 
tional  re- 
serves in 
prospect. 


Tom. 
230,000 

250,000 


(?) 


(?) 


Manganese  5  to  35 
per  cent,  largely 
more  than  30  per 
cent  Fe,  less  than 
20  per  cent  SiOt. 


Reserves. 


Tant. 
5,000 

15,000 


3,800 


2,506,000 
13,628 


Addi- 
tional re- 
serves in 
prospect. 


Tens. 


100,000 


2,060,000 
(?) 
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NAMES. 

Page. 

.bbott,  W.  H.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  iron  and  steel  sheets. 1783 

tmerican  Brass  and  Copper  Statistical  Exchange^  brass  and  copper 2047 

Linericaa  Manganese  Manafacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ferromanganese. .  1649 

imerican  Mining  Congress,  digest  of  information  relating  to  minerals 1607 

American  Zinc  Institute,  New  York  City,  zinc  ore  and  products  of  zinc 2067 

IsBociation  of  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers,  tin  plate 1800 

Vthl^tic  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Webb  City,  Mo.,  zinc  and  zinc  ore 2087 

VtkinB,  H.  C,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  steel  saws 1885 

Balfour  A  Co.  (Ltd.),  Arthur,  Sheffield,  England,  high-speed  steel 1752 

3ethlehem  Steel  Co.,  ferro-alloys 1739 

diddle,  James  G.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  engineering  and  scientific  instruments. .  1968 

Boker,  J.  R.,  New  York  City,  metal  sheets  and  plates 1787 

Brewster,  John  H.,  New  York  City,  crucible,  electric,  and  alloy  steels 1761 

Brile,  Lawrence  M.,  New  York  City,  aluminum 2031 

Buck,  C.  A.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  ferro-silloys •. 1739 

Burton,  Harold  H.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  silicon  metal 1633 

Central  Scientific  Co.,  scientific  instruments 1976 

Crosby,  Geoige  H.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  manganese  ore 1669 

(^nicible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  crucible  tool  steel 1706 

Cutlery  Importers'  Association,  cutlery 1907 

Day,  David  S.,  Bridg^rt,  Conn.,  iron  or  steel  chains 1830 

Dette,  William,  New  York  City,  ferromanganese 1641 

Dinkey,  A.  C,  New  York  City,  manganese  and  manganese  ore 1662 

Douglas,  John  J.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  surgical  instruments 1951 

Franklin,  Nelson,  Denver,  Colo.,  tungsten  ore 1696 

Frasse  &  Co.,  Peter  A.,  New  York  City,  ball  bearings  and  sprocket  chains 1819 

Frechette,  C.  J.,  Chica^,  111.,  mechanical  pencils 1892 

Garvey,  James  A.,  scissors  and  surgical  instruments 1952 

Geneva  Cutlery  Corporation,  Geneva,  N.  Y,,  razors 1945 

Harley-Davidaon  Motor  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  motor  cycles 2023 

Hendee  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  motor  cycles 2026 

Henry,  J.  T.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hamden,  Conn.,  pruning  shears  and  hair 

clippers 1941 

Hope,  Henry,  &  Sons,  New  York  City,  steel  window  sash 2088 

Hurd,  George  F.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  welded  metals 1795 

IngersoU-Rand  Co.,  drill  steel 1760 

Kastor,  Robert  N.,  New  York  City,  cutlery 1907 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  structural  steel 1780 

Kny-Scheerer  Corporation,  New  York  City,  surgical  instruments 1956 

lAvino  Furnace  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ferronuinganese 1653 

Wgh  &  Butler,  Boston,  Mass..  card  clothing  and  carding  machines 1839 

McCulloch,  R.  C,  Canton,  Ohio: 

Ball  bearings,  roller  bearings,  and  steel  balls 1823 

Enamel  ware 1869 

Watch  movements,  watchcases,  and  parts 2004 

Mathews,  John  A.,  New  York  City,  cruciole  tool  steel 1706 

Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  manganese  and  ipanganese  ore 1662 

Milford  Co.,  MUford,  Del.,  shotguns,  rifles,  and  automatic  pistols 1984 

Miller  Bros.'  Cutlery  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  pocketknives 1901 

Montgomeorv,  Geoige  M.,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  tinsel 205(i 

Moxham,  Egbert,  New  York  City,  lead,  tin,  and  tin  foil 2057 

Myers,  Hon.  Henry  L.,  zinc  and  zinc  ore 2087 
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National  Aluminum  Foundries'  AfBodation,  aluminum ^~ 

National  Dental  Ajssodation,  dental  instruments > 

Nicholson  Pile  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  files I 

Ontario  Knife  Co.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  cutiery l'£ 

Potts,  Charles  W.,  Deerwood,  Minn.,  manganese  ore >' 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  ferro-alloys I' 

Rin^ose,  T.  H.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  steel  window  sash -  ■ 

Rum,  Otto,  Joplin,  Mo.,  zin6  and  zinc  ore - 

Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa,,  hoop  steel - 

Sklar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  surgical  instruments 

Smiley,  John  B.,  New  York  City,  crucible,  electric,  and  aUoy  steds 

Smith,  George  Otis,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  letter  of,  in  antvcr  to 

statement  of  Charles  W.  Potts,  Deerwood,  Minn -• 

Smith,  Herbert  W.,  Washii^ton,  D.  C,  minerals 

Spencerian  Pen  Co.,  New  York  City,  steel  pens >  * 

lapping.  John  A.,  New  York  City,  ferro-aUoys 

Troxel  Manufactimng  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  motor-cjrcle  acceasories  and  parti...    . 

United  States  Gold  Leaf  Manufacturers'  Association,  gold  leaf •' 

Voorhees,  C^onpbell  M.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  anvils 

Wallower,  P.  0.,  Joplin,  Mo.,  zinc  and  zinc  ore -  " 

Wilmsen,  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  tinsel - 

Wiss  &  Sons  Co.,  J.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  bcisbots  and  sheais 

Wood,  Alan,  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  pig  iron  and  steel  scamp 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youni^wn,  Ohio,  steel  pipe,  talnag,  and 

wire  products > 

Ziegler,  B.  C,  West  Bend,  Ind.,  aluminum  ware >' 

Zolta,  Emil  N.,  New  York  City,  watch  movements,  watdicases.  and  puts.. .      '.  ^ 

SUBJECTS. 


Pago, 

Aluminum 2031,2041,2044 

Coils 2031 

Ware 1851,1864,1864 

Antimony 1614 

Anvils 1826 

Arsenic 1614 

Asbestos 1616 

Baling  ties 1805 

Ballbearings 1819,1823 

Barbed  wire 1727 

Plain  and  galvanized 1809 

Barytes 1616 

Bismuth 1616 

Bottle  caps 2059 

Brass 2047 

Briak,  magnesite 1761 

Cadmium 1617 

Calamine 2082 

Card  dothina: 1839,1846 

Carding  madinery 1839,1849 

Chains,  iron  or  steel: 

Anchor 1830,1836 

Commercial 1830,1835 

Sprocket 1819 

Chromite 1617 

Chromium 1750 

CUppcr8,hair 1941 

Copper 'i 2047 

Cotton  ties 1805 

Crucible  tool  steel 1706 

Cutlery 1907,1929 

Dental  instruments 1949. 

Electric  storage  batteries 1610 

Enamel  ware 1860,1869 

Engineering  instruments 1968 

Feldspar 1618 


Ferro-alloyB 1710, 1727, 173»,;*» 

Feiromanganese ltt32,lMLli^ 

1649, 1653, 1669,  ITtt,  ITM.  1" 

Fenosilicon 1634,16S7,17S7.  r* 

FUes       ....  .  .  ..    I""" 

Fluoriroar!  V.'..'  iiii*  1632,"  1727,'  \ri\/.- 

Gold  leaf i^- 

Graphite > 

Gypsum !•"- 

HairclippefB i^ 

Instruments: 

Engineering **•* 

Scientific 19ft.l>' 

Soigical 1961,1962,1951^1^ 

Iron  sheets '* 

Kaolin i--' 

Lahnorlame 955^  S«^ 

Lead l«a.l»,5*?' 

Ume - j^ 

Machinery,  carding lS3l.iM' 

Magnente ie8S^1727J7iI  l'^ 

^^ck :" 

Calcined l^ 

Manganese 1622,16(11711:^ 

Ore 1«1,1*- 

1662, 1669, 1676, 1683^  VU  > 

MarUe I^: 

Mechanical  pendls ilC  '"^ 

Metal- 
Plates I7S:.> 

Sash ^ 

Sheets l>- :> 

Metala:    . 


Wdded^ 
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aerals: 

Antimony 1614 

ArBenic..' 1614 

Afibestoe 1615 

Bary  tee 1616 

Bismuth 1616 

Cadmium 1617 

Chromite 1617 

Feldspar 1618 

Fluorspar 1639 

Graphite 1619 

Gyiwum....... 1620 

Kaolin 1620 

Lead 1621 

Lime 1621 

Manganese 1622 

Magnesite 1623 

Marble 1623 

Mica 1624 

Molybdenum 1625 

Monazite  and  thorium 1625 

Pyrites 1 626 

Pumice 1627 

Potash 1627 

QiiickBilver 1628 

Talc 1628 

Tungsten 1629 

Zinc 1630 

olybendum 1625 

ionazite  and  thorium 1625 

'otor-cycle  accessories  and  parts. .     2030 

otor  cycles 2023,2026 

iails  and  spikes 1808 

fickel 1750 

Alloys 1750 

Malleable 1794 

►re: 

Manganese 1662,1669, 

1675, 1683, 1750, 1810 

Tungsten 1696, 1700 

encil  leads 1898 

'ens,  steel 1889 

^  iron 1631 

Ig  tin 1729, 1810 

*ipe: 

Buttwelded  and  lapwelded . . .     1807 

Iron  and  steel 1807 

'istols,  automatic 1984 

•ocketknives 1901, 1908, 1914 

•otaah. 1627 

*runing  cdiears 1941 

'umice 1627 

pyrites 1626 

luicksilver 1628 

Razors 1908, 1914, 1945 

Ufles 1984 

idler  bearings 1823 

>aws,  steel 1885 

'^ciaaors 1908, 1914, 1936, 1952 

scientific  instruments 1968, 1976 

Shears 1936 

Pruning 1941 

shotguns 1984 

Silicon 1633, 1637 

Metal : 1634, 1637 

^Piegeleisen 1659 


Page. 

Sprocket  chains 1819 

Statistics: 

Aluminum 2042 

Ware 1858^1860 

Anvils 1830 

Bottle  caps 2060 

Calamine 2082 

Chains,  iron  or  steel 1836-1839 

Cutlery,  table 1916-1926 

Enamel  ware 1861, 1876-1884 

Iron  and  steel — 

Industry 1731-1739 

Sheets/. 1784,1786 

Manganese    ores    and    ferro- 

manganese 1644 

Mechanical  pencils 1897, 1900 

Motor  cycles 2026 

Pens,  steel 1890 

Pocketknives 1916-1926 

Razors 1916-1926 

Saws ,  steel 1887 

Scissors 1916-1926 

Shot^ns  and  pistols 1988 

Surgical  instruments 1958 

Tin 2065-2067 

Tungsten  ore 1700 

Zinc  ore  and  zinc  products  2081-2084 
Steel: 

Alloy 1761, 1764, 1774 

Balls 1823 

Ballbearings 1819,1823 

Bessemer 1770 

Cold-rolled  strips 1776 

Crucible 1706,1761,1764,1769 

Cutlery 1952 

Drill 1771 

Electric 1761,1764 

Furnace 1770 

Files 1977 

High-speed 1752, 1760 

Tung«ten 1774 

Hoop 1803 

Ingots 1765 

Open-hearth 1770 

Pens 1889 

Rates 1782 

Roller  bearings 1823 

Saws 1885 

Scrap 1631 

Sheetfl 1783 

Structural 1780 

Window  sash 2088, 2091 

Wire 1727, 1776, 1808 

Surgical  instruments 1951, 

1952, 1956, 1958 

Table  cutlery 1908, 1914 

Talc 1628 

Thermostatic  metal 1794, 1795 

Ties* 

Baling 1805 

Cotton 1 805 

Tin 1712,2057 

Pig 1729,1810 

Tin  foil 2058 

Tin  plate 1800 

Tinsel 2065, 2056 
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Tubes,  iron  and  steel 1807 

Tungsten ie29,1760 

Ore 1096,1700 

Vanadium 1765,1772 

Watchcasee 1989,2004 

Watch  movements 1989,2004,2009 

Welded  metals 1796 

Window  frames,  metal 2068 

Windowsash,  steel 2091 


i .  • 


Wire: 

Barbed 

Galvanized  iron 

Steel 

Wire  producto 

Zinc 1639. 

Blocks  and  pigs 

Ore 

2067, 2074, 2D79,  21*5. 2«^ 
Zinc  products 3067. 3»'"i 
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